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PARR,  Samitbl,  LL.D.,  an  English  scholar, 
clergyman,  and  author,  bom  at  Harrow-on-the- 
Hill,  Jan.  15,  1747,  died  March  6,  1825.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  surgeon  and  apothecary.  He 
early  manifested  a  taste  for  learning,  and  when, 
at  the  age  of  15,  he  was  removed  from  school 
and  pla^  at  his  father's  bnsiness,  he  devoted 
his  leisure  time  to  the  study  of  Greek  and  Lat- 
in with  such  assiduity  that  in  1765  his  father 
reluctantly  consented  to  his  entering  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  The  death  of  his  parent 
obliged  him  to  accept  in  1767  the  first  assistant 
mastership  of  Harrow  school,  where  he  re- 
mained 5  years.  Having  been  rc^'ected  by  the 
governors  as  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  head 
mastership  in  1771,  he  taught  a  school  on  his 
own  account  at  Stanmore,  and  in  1777  became 
master  of  the  school  at  Colchester,  where  he 
was  ordained  priest,  receiving  the  curacies  of 
Ilythe  and  Trinity  church.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  appointed  master  of  Norwich 
school.  Two  sermons  "  On  the  Truth  and  Use- 
fulness of  Christianity*'  and  ^*  On  the  Education 
of  the  Poor"  (1780)  appeared  during  his  resi- 
dence here,  and  the  latter  served  to  prepare  the 
way  for  his  much  admired  "  Discourse  on  Edu- 
cation, and  on  the  Plans  pursued  in  Charity 
Schools"  (1785).  In  the  mean  time  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  had  granted  him  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  (1781),  and  Bishop  Lowth  had 
appointed  him  a  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's.  In 
1786  he  removed  to  Hatton  in  Warwickshire, 
where  he  held  a  perpetual  curacy,  and  here  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  engaged  in  lit- 
erary pursuits,  the  care  of  his  parish,  and  the  in- 
struction of  children.  His  personal  unpopular- 
ity with  the  members  of  his  own  profession  and 
the  dispensers  of  government  patronage  pre- 
vented nis  rising  to  those  dignities  in  the  church 
to  which  his  learning  entitled  him.  He  was 
vain,  arrogant,  and  quarrelsome,  a  violent  whig 
partisan,  and  both  nigust  and  inconsistent  in 
many  of  his  political  opinions.  He  advocated 
the  repeal  of  measures  against  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics and  Unitarians,  but  could  not  tolerate 
Methodists;  In  his  controversial  writings  he 
was  frequently  unfair  and  untruthful,  but  he 
possessed  great  natural  benevolence,  and  is 
said  to  have  surpassed  in  conversational  pow- 
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ers  all  his  contemporaries  except  Dr.  Johnson. 
In  1787  he  published  an  edition  of  Bellendenu9 
de  StatUy  with  a  preface  in  which  he  eulogized 
Burke,  Fox,  ana  Lord  Korth,  but  attiu$ked 
other  contemporary  statesmen  with  great  virn- 
lence.  It  is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful modem  imitations  of  Ciceronian  Latin.  His 
preface  to  an  edition  of  ^'  Tracts  by  Warbnrton 
and  a  Warburtonian,  not  admitted  into  the 
Collection  of  their  respective  Works"  (1789) 
is  remarkable  for  its  polished  style;  but  the 
work  was  undertaken  in  order  to  annoy  Bishop' 
Hurd,  the  editor  of  Warbnrton.  His  other 
writings  comprise  a  controversy  with  Dr. 
White,  whom  he  accused  of  plagiarism  in  his 
^'Bampton  Lectures"  (1790),  papers  connected 
with  the  Birmingham  riots  of  1791,  a  contro- 
versy with  Dr.  Charles  Combe  in  1795,  and 
one  with  Godwin  and  others  occasioned  by 
Parr's  Bpital  sermon  in  1800,  and  *^  Charac- 
ters of  the  late  CTharles  James  Fox"  (1809),  con- 
sisting partly  of  original  and  partly  of  selected 
matter.  He  left  a  considerable  number  of  his- 
torical, critical,  and  metaphysical  papers  in 
manuscript.  An  edition  of  his  works,  with  a 
memoir  of  his  life  and  writings  and  selections 
from  his  correspondence,  was  published  by  John 
Johnstone,  D.D.  (8  vols.,  London,  1828). 

PAKR,  Thomas,  commonly  known  as  Old 
Parr,  an  Englishman  celebrated  on  account  of 
his  great  age,  bom  in  Winnington,  Shropshire, 
in  1488,  died  in  London,  Nov.  15,  1635.  He 
was  the  son  of  poor  parents,  and  after  his  fa- 
therms  decease  continued  his  occupation  of  hus- 
bandry. He  was  first  married  at  the  age  of 
80,  and  begot  two  children;  and  after  the 
death  of  his  wife,  he  married  again  when  about 
120  years  old.  According  to  a  current  story, 
he  was  engaged  in  a  love  intrigue  when  about 
105  years  old,' and  was  compiled  to  do  pen- 
ance for  the  crime  by  standing  in  a  sheet  in 
Alderbury  church.  When  a  fittle  over  152 
years  old,  he  was  taken  to  London  by  Thomas, 
earl  of  Arundel ;  but  dying  soon  after,  he  was 
buried  in  Westminster  abbey.  Almost  all 
that  is  adthentically  known  in  regard  to  him 
is  contained  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1636 
by  John  Taylor,  under  the  title  of  ''  The  Olde, 
Olde,  Yery  Olde  Man ;  or,  the  Age  and  Long 
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life  of  Thomas  Parr,  the  Sonne  of  John  Parr, 
of  Winnington,  in  the  Parish  of  Alderbnrj,  in 
the  Oounty  of  Salopp,  who  was  bom  in  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  the  lYth,  and  is  now 
living  in  the  Strand,  being  aged  162  years  and 
odd  monthes.  Ills  manner  of  life  and  conver- 
sation  in  so  long  a  pilgrimage ;  his  marriages, 
and  his  bringing  np  to  London  about  the  end 
of  Septeinber  last.  1635." 

PARRHASIUS,  a  Greek  painter,  bom  in 
Ephesns,  flourished  about  400  B.  0.  He  was 
the  son  and  pupil  of  Evenor,  and,  although  be- 
longing to  the  Ionian  school  of  art,  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  Athens,  of  which  city 
he  was  made  a  citizen.  Quintilian  calls  him 
the  legislator  of  his  art,  from  the  fact  that  he 
established  certain  canons  of  proportion  for  the 
human  figure  which  were  adopted  by  succeed- 
ing artists;  and  Pliny  says:  *' He  first  gave  to 
pamting  tme  proportion,  the  minute  details  of 
the  countenance,  the  elegance  of  the  hair,  the 
beauty  of  the  face,  and  by  the  confession  of  the 
artists  themselves  obtained  the  palm  in  his 
drawing  of  the  extremities.**  He  was  arrogant 
and  insolent  in  manner,  and  in  epigrams  in- 
scribed on  his  own  productions  called  himself 
'AfipoiuuTot,  the  elegant,  claiming  a  divine  de- 
scent, and  announcing  that  in  his  works  the 
art  of  painting  had  reached  its  highest  excel- 
lence. His  most  celebrated  work,  according  to 
Pliny,  was  an  alle^rical  representation  of  the 
Athenian  people,  m  which  every  quality,  good 
or  bad,  ascribea  to  the  Athenians,  found  its 
expression.  Among  other  famous  works  by 
him  were  a  Theseus,  of  which  Euphranor  re- 
marked that  it  had  fed  upon  roses,  and  his  own 
Theseus  upon  beef;  *^  Ulysses  feigning  Insan- 

S;*'  aMeleager,  Hercules,  &c.  He  also  paint- 
pictures  of  a  gross  and  licentious  charac- 
ter, two  of  which,  the  "  Archigallus"  and  the 
^^Meleager  and  Atalanta,"  were  so  highly 
prized  by  the  emperor  Tiberius  that  he  caused 
them  to  be  hung  in  his  own  chamber.  Two 
weU  known  contests  in  which  he  engaged  with 
contemporary  painters  are  recorded.  In  the 
first,  when  conquered  by  Timanthes,  the  sub- 
ject being  the  combat  of  Ulysses  and  AJaz  for 
the  arms  of  Achilles,  he  observed  that  he  cared 
little  for  his  own  defeat,  but  felt  pity  for  Ajax 
in  being  a  second  time  overcome  by  an  un- 
worthy rival.  In  the  second  contest,  which 
was  with  the  painter  Zeuxis,  the  latter  execut- 
ed a  bunch  of  grapes  so  naturally  that  the  birds 
came  and  pecked  at  the  fhiit.  He  thereupon 
requested  rarrhasius  to  draw  aside  a  curtain 
which  apparently  concealed  his  own  picture ; 
but  as  the  curtain  proved  to  be  the  picture 
itself,  the  victory  was  conceded  by  Zeuxis  to 
his  rival,  who  bv  deceiving  men  had  gone  ftir- 
ther  than  himself  in  the  art  of  imitation.  The 
story  told  by  Seneca,  that  Parrhasius,  when 
painting  a  *^  Prometheus  Chained,"  put  an 
Olynthian  captive  to  the  torture,  in  order  to 
obtain  from  him  the  proper  expression  of 
bodily  suffering,  has  been  proved  to  be  utterly 
nnfoonded. 


PARROT,  the  general  name  of  the  jm7fa«t- 
da^  a  family  of  scansorial  birds,  remarkable  for 
the  elegance  of  their  form,  the  brilliancy  of 
their  plumage,  and  their  docility  and  power  of 
imitating  the  human  voice.  They  have  a  large 
strong  bill,  much  iu*ched,  with  acute  tip,  and 
the  lower  mandible'  notched  at  tbe  end ;  the 
upper  mandible  is  movably  articulated  to  the 
frontal  bones,  enabling  them  to  seize  larger 
objects  than  other  birds  of  their  size;  the 
tongue  is  thick  and  fleshy,  the  wings  and  tail 
generally  long,  tarsi  short  and  robust,  and  the 
strong  toes  directed  2  before  and  2  behind,  the 
former  united  at  the  base  by  a  narrow  mem- 
brane. These  are  the  typical  climbers,  but  are 
slow  and  generally  awkward  on  the  ground ; 
they  use  both  bill  and  claws  in  climbmg,  and 
while  feeding  use  one  foot  to  hold  their  food  ; 
though  rather  sedentary,  most  of  them  are 
good  fliers;  the  neck  is  short,  and  has  usually 
12  vertebra ;  the  sternum  is  long  and  narrow, 
with  generally  an  oval  aperture  on  its  inferior 
margin  on  each  side ;  the  structure  of  tlie 
tongue  and  the  complicated  lower  larynx  en- 
able them  to  articulate  with  great  distinctness. 
They  are  confined  to  the  warm  parts  of  Ameri- 
ca, Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia,  and  generally 
to  the  southern  hemisphere;  their  food  con- 
sists of  soft  pulpy  fruits,  especially  such  as  have 
hard  kernels  or  seeds;  they  are  usually  seen  in 
large  flocks,  active  in  the  morning  and  evening, 
noisy  and  quarrelsome,  destraotive  to  vegeta- 
tion in  their  wild  state,  and  very  mischievous 
in  captivity ;  they  are  monogamous,  and  build 
their  nests  generally  in  hollow  trees.  This  is 
a  very  extensive  family,  numbering  about  800 
species,  and  divided  by  Gray  into  Uie  sub-fam- 
ilies of  pezoportMBj  araina^  larifur,  eaeatuina, 
and  jmttacinm;  the  first  4  are  described  re- 
spectively under  the  titles  Paroquet,  Macaw, 
Lost,  and  Cooxatoo,  leaving  for  this  article 
only  the  piittaeiruBj  and  the  genus  eanuruM  of 
the  macaws.  Some  of  the  parrots  present  rap- 
torial characters  in  the  form  of  the  bill,  and 
especially  in  its  soft  skin  or  cere.  Bonaparte 
makes  of  them  a  distinct  order,  placing  them 
at  the  head  of  his  system,  separated  from  the 
typical  icanwres  by  the  rapacious  birds;  for 
the  connecting  links  between  the  families  see 
Owl,  and  Owl  Parkot. — ^The  only  well  ascer- 
tained species  within  the  United  States  is  the 
Carolina  parrot  (eonurvM  Carolinendty  Kuhl) ; 
in  this  the  lengtii  is  about  14  inches,  and  the 
alar  extent  22 ;  the  bill  is  short,  bulging,  and 
very  strong;  the  head  is  large,  the  neck  robust, 
and  the  body  and  tail  elongated,  the  latter 
wedge-shaped;  the  bill  is  white  and  the  iris 
hazel;  general  color  green  with  bluish  reflec- 
tions, lightest  below;  fore  part  of  head  and 
cheeks  bright  red,  extending  over  and  behind 
the  eye,  the  rest  of  the  head  and  neck  gambose 
yellow ;  edge  of  wing  yellow  tinged  with  red ; 
wings  and  their  coverts  varied  with  bluish 
green,  greenish  yellow,  and  brownish  red;  2 
middle  tail  feathers  deep  green,  the  others  with 
the  inner  webs  brownish  red ;  thighs  yellow. 
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point;  the K pygfnaa  (Wagl.)  is  the  smaOest 
of  the  parrot  fanmj. 

PARROT,  JoHAinr  Jakob  i*iaBDBiOH  Wil- 
nvzAf,  a  German  natural  philosopher,  bom  in 
Oarlsmhe,  Oot.  14,  1792,  died  Jan.  15,  1841. 
In  1811  and  1812  he  travelled  in  oompanj  with 
Engelhardt  over  southern  Russia  and  the  Oan- 
oasns,  and  on  his  return  published  an  account 
of  his  travels  under  the  title  of  ^*  Travels  in  the 
Crimea  and  Caucasus''  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1815- 
*18).  In  1821  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
physiology,  pathology,  and  semeiology  in  the 
university  of  Dorpat,  travelled  in  1824  in  the 
Pyr6n^  and  in  1829  was  the  first  to  make  a 
Bucoessfm  ascent  of  Mount  Ararat.  He  wrote 
^^ Journey  to  Ararat"  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1884; 
English  translation  by  Cooley,  London  and 
New  York,  1845) ;  a  treatise  on  "  Gasometry*' 
(Dorpat,  1814) ;  and  "  Views  in  regard  to  Uni- 
versal Pathology"  (Riga,  1821). 

PARROT  FISH,  the  common  name  of  the 
numerous  oyololabroid  fishes  of  the  genus 
•earuB  (Forsk.);  the  name  is  derived  ft>om  the 
beak-like  form  of  their  Jaws ;  they  also  present 
the  same  brillianoy  and  variety  of  colors  as  do 
the  parrots  among  birds.  The  form  is  oblone 
and  stout,  with  the  lateral  line  branching  and 
interrupted  under  the  end  of  the  dors^  fin. 
'  The  iaws  are  prominent,  convex,  each  divided 
into  halves  by  a  median  suture ;  the  teeth  are 
incorporated  with  the  bone,  arranged  in  an 
imbricated  manner  in  crowded  quincunxes,  the 
oldest  forming  the  cutting  border,  and  succeed- 
ed by  the  lower  ranks  as  ih^  former  are  worn 
away;  their  surface  is  senerally  smooth  and 
polished ;  the  pharyngeal  teeth  consist  of  tren- 
chant transverse  vertical  plates,  two  above  and 
one  below,  presenting  when  worn  narrow  el- 
lipses of  dentine  surrounded  by  enamel;  the 
lips  are  simple  and  fleshy,  in  some  species 
leaving  the  teeth  exposed.  The  body  is  cov- 
ered with  large  scales,  as  far  as  the  gill  covers 
and  cheeks,  there  being  from  21  to  25  in  a 
longitudinal  line  and  8  in  a  vertical  one  at  the 
region  of  the  pectorals ;  those  at  the  base  of 
the  caudal  fin  are  large  and  embrace  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  its  rays;  there  is  a  single 
conical  dorsal,  with  9  spiny  and  10  articulated 
rays ;  the  anal  has  2  spiny  and  8  articulated 
rays.  The  muzzle  is  obtuse,  and  the  profile 
sometimes  rather  high ;  there  are  no  stomach- 
al nor  pancreatic  coca.  There  are  about  100 
species  described,  living  principally  on  the 
coral  ree&  of  the  West  and  East  Indian  archi- 
pelagos, about  one  quarter  dwelling  around 
the  Molucca  and  Bunda  islands.  The  best 
known  is  the  parrot  fish  of  the  Mediterranean 
(A  0reten9i$,  Rond.),  of  a  red  or  blue  color  ac- 
cording to  season,  highly  esteemed  by  the  an- 
cients ;  it  is  about  16  inches  long,  of  a  general 
purplish  color,  roseous  below,  bsA  violet  brown 
on  the  back;  the  pectorals  orange,  ventrals 
with  transverse  lines  of  violet,  and  dorsal  violet 
gray  with  golden  spots  and  bands.  There  is 
more  said  of  this  fish  in  the  anpient  writers 
than  of  any  other ;  in  Pliny's  time  it  was  ranked 


as  the  first  of  fishes,  and  laige  sums  were  ex- 
pended to  stock  the  Italian  waters  with  it  from 
the  sea  between  Crete  and  Asia  Minor.    By 
the  ancients  it  was  believed  to  have  a  voice,  to 
sleep  at  night  (alone  of  fishes),  to  be  very  ar- 
dent in  the  pursuit  of  the  female,  to  release  its 
companions  and  other  fishes  firom  nets,  and  to 
have  the  power  of  ruminating;  the  last  belief 
naturally  arose  from  the  backward  and  forward 
movements  of  the  jaws  rendered  possible  by  the 
mode  of  articulation,  and  necessary  for  the 
complete  mastication  of  the  sea  weeds  upon 
which  it  principally  feeds.    Its  fiesh  is  tender, 
sweet,  and  easy  of  digestion,  and  the  intestines 
and  their  contents  were  highly  relished ;  the 
modem  Greeks  call  it  scare,  and  consider  it  a 
fish  of  exquisite  fiavor,  eating  it  with  a  sauce 
made  of  its  liver  and  intestines,  as  the  modems 
eat  plover  and  woodcock;  its  liver  entered  into 
the  composition  of  the  famous  dish  called  "  the 
shield  of  Minerva,"  with  the  brains  of  the  pea- 
cock and  pheasant,  fiamingoes'  tongues,  and 
the  milt  of  the  munena  eel.    The  red  parrot 
fish  of  the  West  Indies  (S.  Ahilgaardii,\aL% 
about  16  inches  long,  is  a  hanosome  species. 
The  great  parrot  fish  {S,  guacamaia^  Val.),  from 
the  same  locality,  attains  a  length  of  2ii  or  3 
feet,  and  a  weight  of  80  lbs.;  the  colors  are 
red,  blue,  and  green.   Many  other  beautif\il  spe- 
cies are  described  from  North  America  in  Dr. 
Storer's  ^^  Synopsis,"  and  the  whole  genus  is 
treated  at  length  in  vol.  xiv.  of  the  Eutoire  na- 
turelle  d^svoisians  by  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes. 
PARRY,  Sib  AViluam  Edwabd,  an  English 
navigator,  bom  in  Bath,  Dec.  10,  1790,  died  at 
Ems,  Germany,  July  8,  1855.    He  was  the  son 
of  a  physician,  and  was  intended  for  his  father^s 
profession ;  but  after  he  had  received  a  good 
education  at  the  grammar  school  of  his  nativ<^ 
place,  a  relative  induced  him  to  enter  the  navy. 
In  June,  1803,  he  was  appointed  a  first  cla.^s 
volunteer  on  board  the  Ville  de  Paris,  110,  the 
fiag  ship  of  Admiral  Comwallis,  and  remained 
in  this  vessel  until  1806,  when  he  was  rated  as 
midshipman  on  the  Tribune  frigate.    Having 
been  transferred  to  the  Yangui^  74,  of  the 
BiJtic  fieet,  he  was  several  times  in  action  with 
the  Danes,  and  in  one  engagement  was  intrusted 
with  the  command  of  one  of  his  ship's  boats. 
In  1810  he  obtained  his  commission  as  lieuten- 
ant, and  sailed  in  the  Alexandria  frigate  to  the 
polar  seas  about  the  North  cape,  where  he  cor- 
rected the  admiralty  charts  of  those  waters. 
After  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States,  he  was  sent  to  Hal- 
ifax (1818)  to  join  the  JLa  Hogue,  74,  with 
whose  boats  in  the  spring  of  1814  he  ascended 
the  Connecticut  river  about  20  m.,  and  de- 
stroyed 27  privateers  and  other  vessels  with 
the  loss  of  only  2  men.    He  remained  on  the 
North  American   station  until    1817,  when, 
hearing  that  two  expeditions,  the  one  under 
Buchan  andFruiklin  and  the  other  under  Capt. 
Ross,  were  about  to  be  sent  out  to  the  north 
polar  regions,  he  solicited  employment,  and 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  Alexander  under 
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were  4  m.  S.  of  the  podtion  oconpied  on  the 
22d.  It'  was  eyidentlj  impossible  to  proceed 
further,  and  they  began  to  retrace  their  steps, 
haying  reached  as  &r  N.  as  lat  82^  45',  tne 
nearest  point  to  the  pole  that  had  been  reach- 
ed by  any  expedition,  and  travelled  in  a  direct 
line  172  m.  from  the  ship,  to  accomplish  which 
distance  they  had  been  obliged  to  pass  over 
668  m.  of  surface.  They  reached  the  Hecla  af- 
ter an  absence  of  61  days,  and  at  the  end  of 
September  arriTed  in  England,  where  Capt. 
Parry  pnblLdied  his  "  Karrative  of  an  Attempt 
to  reach  the  Korth  Pole  in  Boats  fitted  for  the 
Purpose^'  (182*0)  <^d  resumed  his  duties  as  hy- 
drographer  to  the  admiralty.  On  April  29, 
1829,  he  was  kzughted  by  George  lY.,  Sir  John 
Pranklin  receiving  the  same  honor  at  the  same 
time.  Both  these  distinguished  navigators  also 
received  from  the  university  of  Oxford  the 
degree  of  D.C.L,  Parry  now  received  the 
appointment  of  commissioner  of  the  Australian 
agricultural  company,  the  mismanagement  and 
neglect  of  whose  agents  had  reduced  their  set- 
tlements to  the  condition  of  *^  a  moral  wilder- 
nees.'*  He  took  ship  July  20, 1829,  and  passed 
6  years  at  Port  Stephens,  about  90  m.  from 
Sydney.  Eetuming  to  England  in  1885,  he 
reoeived  from  the  company  a  service  of  plate 
"  in  testimony  of  the  high  sense  entertained 
of  the  benefits  conferred  by  him  on  the  colony 
during  his  residence  there  ;^'  was  appointed  as- 
aistiuit  commissioner  of  poor  law  for  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  an  office  wnich  he  was  obliged  to 
resign  on  account  of  his  health  at  the  end  of 
18  montiis;  was  employed  by  the  admiralty  in 
1887  to  organize  the  packet  service  between 
Liverpool,  Holyhead,  and  Dublin ;  and  in  April 
of  the  same  year  received  the  newly  created 
office  of  comptroller  of  steam  machinery  for 
the  royal  navy.  During  his  term  of  office  the 
use  of  steam  in  the  navy,  which  had  already 
been  tried  to  a  considerable  extent,  became 
almost  universal,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
screw  propeller  was  in  great  measure  owing  to 
his  persevering  advocacy.  In  1841,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  drew  up  a  report 
on  the  state  of  the  Caledonian  canal,  in  which 
he  recommended  its  adaptation  for  vessels  of 
Ime  draught,  a  measure  which  was  accord- 
in^y  adopted.  He  retired  from  active  service 
in  Dec.  1846,  with  the  appointment  of  captain- 
fuperintendent  of  the  royal  Clarence  yard  and 
of  the  naval  hospital  at  Haslar  near  Ports- 
mouth, retaining  this  position  until  1852,  when 
he  was  compelled  to  vacate  it  on  attaining  the 
rank  of  rear  admiral  of  the  white.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  made  lieutenant-governor 
of  Greenwich  hospital.  In  the  summer  of  1854 
he  was  attacked  by  cholera,  which  entirely 
undermined  his  constitution,  and  induced  him 
to  go  to  Germany,  where  he  died.  Beside  the 
narratives  of  his  4  voyages,  he  wrote  a  treatise 
on  **Nauticid  Astronomy  by  Night;"  *'The 
Parental  character  of  God;"  and  a  *' Lecture 
to  Seamen."  His  life  has  been  written  by  his 
aon,  the  Rev.  E.  Parry  (London,  1857). 


PARRY  SOUND.    See  Meltillb  Soxjkd. 

PARSEES.    SeeGriBKBs. 

PARSLEY  (petroselinum  sativum,  Hoffman), 
an  exogenous  Lardy  biennial  plant  of  the  nat- 
ural order  apiacea.  This  order  is  composed  of 
herbs  with  stems  either  solid  or  fistulous  and 
furrowed,  leaves  usually  divided  and  sheathing 
at  base,  and  numerous  small  flowers  borne  in 
umbels  and  surrounded  by  an  involucre;  in 
color  either  white,  pink,  yellow,  or  blue ;  the 
fruit  (commonly  considered  as  the  seed)  con- 
sisting of  2  carpels  separable  from  a  common 
axis  to  which  they  adhere  by  their  face  (com- 
missure), each  carpel  traversed  by  elevated 
ridges,  of  which  5  are  primary,  and  4  alternat- 
ing with  them  are  secondary ;  between  these 
ridges  are  sometimes  lodged  receptacles  of  oily 
matter  called  fntta.  The  plants  of  this  order 
are  extremely  rare  in  the  hotter  regions  of  the 
globe. — ^The  common  parsley  is  a  native  of 
Sardinia,  and  has  been  cultivated  in  gardens 
for  8  or  more  centuries.  Its  stem  is  angular, 
its  leaves  shining  and  tripinnate,  the  leaflets 
toothed;  its  flowers  are  borne  in  compound 
umbels  furnished  with  general  and  partial  in- 
volucres ;  the  sepals  abortive,  the  petals  5  and 
equal ;  the  fruit  ovate,  contracted  at  the  side, 
furnished  with  5  narrow,  equal  ridges,  the  lat- 
eral ridge  on  the  edge  and  each  furrowed  ridge 
with  one  vitta;  the  albumen  plano-convex. 
The  most  usual  form  seen  in  gardens  is  what  is 
called  the  double-leaved  or  curled-leaved,  hav- 
ing a  beautiful  thick-leaved,  curled,  and  crisp 
foliage,  highly  ornamental  as  well  as  of  superior 
quality ;  this  however  is  only  a  mere  permanent 
variety  of  the  plain-leaved  or  common  form, 
which  used  to  be  solely  raised  for  its  leaves,  and 
which  is  still  cultivated.  Another  is  known 
as  the  Hamburg,  raised  for  the  roots  alone, 
which  are  cut  up  and  employed  in  seasoning 
soups  and  stews,  their  superior  size  rendering 
them  better  than  the  roots  of  the  other  varieties. 
The  leaves,  as  is  well  known,  are  the  parts 
usually  employed  for  the  table,  both  for  im- 
parting flavor  and  as  a  garnish  to  meats. 
Parsley  is  sometimes  sown  among  pasture 
grasses,  to  counteract  by  its  presence  the  ten- 
dency to  liver  rot  in  sheep.  In  gardens  it 
should  be  sown  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
spring,  and  a  slight  covering  in  winter  is  found 
advantageous  to  the  young  plants.  The  Ham- 
burg should  be  thinned  out  frequently  so  that 
the  plants  may  be  allowed  as  much  as  10  or  12 
square  inches  of  surface.  In  medicinal  quality 
parsley  is  considered  pleasant,  stimulating, 
aromatic,  and  diuretic. 

PARSNIP  (pastinacasatita,  Linn.),  a  biennial, 
umbelliferous  plant,  growing  wild  in  the  chalky 
districts  of  England  near  the  sea  coast,  and 
cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  root,  which  has  a 
.sweet  taste  and  nutritious  qualities,  and  is  used 
both  as  a  table  dish  and  for  cattle.  The  com- 
mon parsnip  has  an  angular,  furrowed  stem, 
pinnated,  smooth  leaves,  hairy  beneath,  the 
leaflets  oblong,  blunt,  creuate-serrate,  the  ter- 
minal one  8-lobed ;  the  flowers  are  yellow  and 
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borne  in  a  compound  umbel,  usually  without 
involucres;  the  caljrx  obsolete;  the  petals  6, 
lanceolate,  involute,  uniform,  entire ;  the  sta- 
mens 6,  pistils  2 ;  firuit  thin,  surrounded  by  a 
broad  border,  with  oil  receptacles  (Tittai\  one 
in  each  furrow.  The  parsnip  when  growing 
wild  by  straying  from  gardens  is  materially 
affected  in-  its  nature  and  habits,  and  its  root 
becomes  small,  strong,  acrid,  and  virose ;  but 
under  cultivation  in  a  suitable  soil,  the  root 
grows  to  a  large  size  and  penetrates  the  ground 
to  a  great  depth.  The  soil  it  prefers  is 
mellow,  deep,  and  rich,  and  not  apt  to  dry. 
The  best  flavored  roots  are  produced  in  a  soil 
inclining  to  sand  rather  than  to  loam.  The 
ground  in  the  garden  should  be  spaded  deep, 
as  the  quality  of  the  crop  depends  much  upon 
the  length  of  the  roots.  The  usual  mode  of 
cultivation  is  to  sow  them  in  drills  and  thin 
out  as  needed ;  they  should  be  at  least  6  inches 
apart  if  large  roots  are  required,  and  sowed  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  spring;  some  prefer 
sowing  in  the  previous  autumn.  "When  manure 
is  used,  it  should  be  rotten  and  free  from  lumps 
and  straw,  and  no  great  amount  is  needed,  as 
the  crop  is  not  exhaustive.  The  early  frosts 
of  autumn  do  not  affect  the  tops  and  roots,  but 
there  is  no  advantage  in  wintering  them  in  the 
ground  as  some  do,  and  the  first  renewal  of 
growth  in  the  spring  causes  them  to  become 
tough  and  have  a  bitter  flavor.  The  best  treat- 
ment is  to  dig  them  up  in  the  autumn,  taking 
care  not  to  cut  the  roots,  and  not  to  trim  off  the 
tops  too  closely.  A  cool  and  dry  cellar  is  bet- 
ter than  one  in  which  if  stored  they  might 
sprout  and  grow. — Some  agricultural  writers 
have  recommended  the  parsnip  as  an  excellent 
food  for  swine,  and  as  useful  for  feeding  and 
fattening  all  kinds  of  cattle.  A  variety  called 
the  eoquaine^  the  roots  of  which  sometimes 
run  4  feet  deep,  is  raised  in  Jersey  and  Guern- 
sey chiefly  for  feeding  milch  cows.  According 
to  Sir  Humphry  Davy  ("  Agricultural  Chemis- 
try"), in  1,000  parts  there  are  90  saccharine 
and  9  mucilaginous.  In  Scotland  the  roots 
are  largely  used  for  food  by  the  peasantry; 
and  when  they  are  rasped  raw  and  mixed  with 
flour  good  bread  is  made  of  them.  In  Ireland  a 
sort  of  beer  is  brewed  from  the  roots ;  and  wine 
is  made  in  England  by  boiling  them,  adding  a 
little  sugar  to  the  expressed  juice,  and  ferment- 
ing by  yeast,  distillation  affording  a  spirituous 
liquor.  The  best  foreign  varieties  of  the  par- 
snip are  the  Guernsey,  hollow-crowned,  and 
round  or  turnip-rooted;  and  in  the  eastern 
New  England  states,  the  cup  parsnip  is  decid- 
edly preferred.  The  wild  parsnip  of  American 
fields  is  a  European  exotic,  and  is  regarded  as  a 
noxious  weed.    • 

PARSON  (Lat.  persona  eeclesicB)^  in  English 
law,  one  having  full  possession  of  all  the  rights 
of  a  parochial  church.  (See  Parish.)  He  is 
a  sole  corporation,  and  possesses  the  rights 
of  the  church  by  perpetual  succession.  Cur- 
ing his  life  he  has  a  freehold  estate  in  the 
glebe,  and  in  the  tithes,  unless  where  they 


are  appropriated  (sometimes  called  impropri- 
ated) to  the  lord^of  the  manor  or  other  pa- 
tron of  the  Hving,'  The  word  parson  has  lost 
somewhat  of  the  importance  attached  to  the 
name;  and  100  years  ago  Blackstone  spoke 
of  it  as  "depreciated  by  familiar,  clownish, 
and  indiscriminate  use,'*  but  as  still  *^  the  most 
legal,  most  beneficial,  and  most  honorable  title 
that  a  parish  priest  can  enjoy."  In  the  United 
States  the  word  is  not  understood  as  having 
any  legal  or  oflicial  meaning,  but  is  commonly 
used  as  designating  a  minister  of  the  gospel ; 
but  it  is  not  often  applied  to  a  priest  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  or  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and 
it  has  lost  so  much  of  its  original  solemn  and 
official  meaning,  that  it  is  commonly  used  ill  a 
familiar  rather  than  a  reverential  or  even  re- 
spectful sense. 

PARSONS,  Thkophilus,  an  American  jurist, 
bom  in  Byfield,  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  Feb.  34, 1760, 
died  in  Boston,  Oct.  30,  1813.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  college  in  1769,  and  in  the 
succeeding  year  commenced  the  study  of  the 
law  in  Ealmouth,  now  Portland,  Me.,  where  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  July,  1774^  Dur- 
ing this  interval  he  contributed  to  his  support 
by  teaching  a  school.  Ho  commenced  practice 
with  unusually  brilliant  prospects ;  but  the  al- 
most total  destruction  of  Falmouth  by  a  British 
fleet,  in  Oct.  1775,  having  interrupted  his  career 
in  that  place,  he  returned  to  Byfield,  and  for 
several  years  received  the  instruction  and  as- 
sistance of  Judge  Trowbridge,  called  by  Chan- 
cellor Kent  "  the  oracle  of  the  conmion  law  in 
New  England."  In  the  library  of  this  jurist, 
one  of  the  best  in  America,  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  vast  accumulation  of  legal  learning ; 
and  the  manuscript  briefs  on  questions  inciden- 
tally occurruig  to  him,  which  he  there  pre- 
pared, were  frequently  employed  by  him  with 
advantage  during  his  subsequent  career  at  the 
bar  and  on  the  bench.  Eiitablishing  himself 
in  Newburyport,  he  entered  upon  a  lucrative 
practice,  which  gradually  embraced  all  tlie 
New  England  states.  At  the  same  time  he 
took  a  considerable  interest  in  the  politics  of 
the  day,  his  opinions  being  of  that  conservative 
stamp  which  subsequently  characterized  the 
federal  party.  In  1778  he  formed  one  of  the 
so  called  "  Essex  junto,"  a  body  of  citizens  of 
Essex  county  who  opposed  the  adoption  of  the 
state  constitution  recently  framed  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts legislature ;  and  a  pamphlet,  famil- 
iarly know  as  "  The  Essex  Result,"  stating  the 
principal  objections  to  the  proposed  constitu- 
tion and  approved  and  adopted  by  the  "junto," 
was  probably  wholly  prepared  by  him.  It  was 
widely  circulated  throughout  the  state,  and 
had  an  important  influence  in  causing  the  re- 
jection of  the  constitution.  In  1779  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  convention  which  framed  the 
state  constitution  finally  adopted.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  convention  which  assembled  in 
Boston  in  Jan.  1788,  to  ratify  the  federal  con- 
stitution, he  took  an  active  and  influential  part 
in  favor  of  that  instrument,  and  was  the  author 
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of  the  *' Ftoposition,**  offered  by  John  Han- 
cock and  saDaeqaently  adopted,  ratifying  the 
eonstitntion  and  recommending  certain  amend- 
ments,  known  in  the  hbtories  of  the  times 
as  the  ^^  ooncUiatory  resolutions."  He  occa- 
sionally served  in  the  kgislafcore  after  this, 
but  took  no  prominent  part  in  public  affairs, 
although  to  the  close  of  his  life  he  remained  a 
consistent  federalist.  In  1800  he  removed  to 
Boston ;  and  upon  the  retirement  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Dana  in  1806,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him  upon  the  bench  of  the  supreme  judicial 
court,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  As  a  lawyer  and  as  a  judge  he  was 
greatly  respected.  In  the  former  capacity  Jus- 
tice Story  declared  that  he  ^^had  no  equal," 
and  was  ^^  a  head  and  shoulders  taller  than  any 
other  man  in  the  whole  state ;"  and  his  judi- 
cial opinions  were  so  highly  esteemed  that  a 
collection  of  them  was  published  in  New  York 
under  the  title  of  "  Commentaries  on  the  Law 
of  the  United  States,  by  Theophilus  Parsons, 
late  Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts."  His  de- 
cisions threw  much  light  upon  the  laws  of 
pleadii^,  marine  insurance,  and  real  property, 
and  he  rendered  a  substantial  service  to  the 
community  by  discountenancing  delays  and 
expediting  the  trial  of  causes.  Apart  from  his 
professional  duties,  ho  was  distinguished  as  a 
classical  scholar,  and  as  a  mathematician  of 
considerable  ability ;  and  in  private  life  he  was 
esteemed  for  many  amiable  qualities.  An  elab- 
orate memoir  of  him  has  been  published  by 
his  son,  Theophilus  Parsons  (12mo.,  Boston, 
1860). — Thjk>philt7S,  an  American  author  and 

iurist,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Boston, 
[ass..  May  17,  1797.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1815,  studied  law  with 
Judge  William  Prescott,  and  after  a  brief  visit 
to  Europe  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  first  in  Taunton,  and  afterward  in 
boston.  For  several  years  after  his  admission 
to  the  bar  he  was  a  constant  contributor  to 
the  "  North  American  Review,"  and  wrote  oc- 
casionally for  Mr.  Walshes  ^*  American  Review" 
in  Philadelphia.  He  was  also  for  some  time 
eonne<»ted  wiA  the  *'  Free  Press"  and  "  New 
England  Galaxy"  newspapers,  and  founded  and 
edited  the  ''United  States  Literary  Gazette." 
He  was  an  early  convert  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  New  Jerusalem  church,  and  has  written 
much  in  exposition  and  defence  of  them  in 
its  periodical  publications.  Two  volumes  ot 
*' Essays"  have  appeared  from  his  pen,  and 
other  smaller  works,  written  for  the  same  ob- 
jects.  In  1847  he  was  appointed  Dane  professor 
of  law  in  the  Harvard  law  school,  and  has  since 
resided  at  Cambridge,  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  professorship,  occupying  his  leisure 
in  the  preparation  of  legal  treatises.  He  has 
published  the  "Law  of  Contracts"  (2  vols., 
1863) ;  "  Elements  of  Mercantile  Law"  (1856) ; 
an  elementary  work  called  "  Laws  of  Business 
for  Business  Men"  (1857);  and  an  elaborate 
and  comprehensive  treatise  on  maritime  law, 
including  the  law  of  shipping,  the  law  of  marine 


inanrance,  and  the  law  and  practice  of  admi- 
ralty (2  vols.,  1809). 

PARSONS,  Thoicas  William,  an  American 
poet,  bom  in  Boston,  Auff.  18,  1819.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Latin  soiool  of  Boston,  and 
in  1836-7  visited  Italy,  where  he  imbibed 
a  fondness  for  Italian  literature,  one  of  the 
earliest  fruits  of  which  was  a  translation  of 
the  first  10  cantos  of  the  Iiafemo  of  Dante,  pub> 
lished  in  Boston  in  1848.  In  the  interval  he 
adopted  the  profession  of  a  dentist,  which  he 
has  since  practised,  although  devoting  his  lei- 
sure to  literary  avocations.  In  1854  appeared 
a  volume  of  poems  from  him,  containing 
^'  Ghetto  di  Roma"  and  other  pictures  of  life 
in  Italy,  which  he  revisited  in  1847,  and  also 
many  pieces  suggested  by  American  subjects. 
He  has  completed  his  translation  of  the  /n*> 
femoy  but  it  has  not  yet  been  published. 

PARTHENGGEHESIS  (Gr.  irap^mr,  vir- 
gin,  and  yfvto-ir,  birth),  a  name  given  to  the 
phenomenon  in  the  organic  world,  believed  by 
many  to  occur,  though  still  questioned  by 
others,  of  a  production  of  successive  genera- 
tions of  procreating  individuals,  originating 
from  a  single  fertilized  ovum,  but  without  any 
renewal,  through  such  series,  of  fertilization. 
Ordinarily  careful  observations  seem,  at  first, 
to  result  in  the  rule  that,  certainly  in  the  ani- 
mal realm,  and  probably  in  the  vegetable,  off- 
spring can  only  arise  by  means  of  a  union  of 
sezuiu  elements,  though  this  union  may  be 
either  obvious  or  concealed.  Yet  there  were 
those  among  the  earlier  writers  who  held  to  be 
possible  what  they  called  a  ludna  wm  eoncxi- 
Htu.  M.  Bonnet,  about  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century,  first  gave  a  scientific  standing  to  this 
opinion,  by  discovering  that  the  aphu  (plant 
louse)  may  produce  a  numerous  ofiTspring,  and 
these  be  followed  by  several  generations,  with- 
out the  intervention  in  any  known  or  conceiv- 
able way  of  the  nuisculine  fertilizing  principle. 
M.  de  Quatrefages  proposed  to  name  this  t^- 
suit  agamogenesidj  or  production  without  union. 
The  name  at  the  head  of  this  article  was  ap- 
plied to  certain  cases  of  this  kind  by  Professor 
Owen.  Of  Siebold^s  work  on  this  sublect  a 
translation  appeared  in  London  in  1857.  Strict- 
ly, the  name  parthenogenesis  is  hardly  appro- 
priate, since  either  the  producers  in  these  cases 
are  not  perfect  ordinary  females,  or  the  produc- 
tion is  not  that  of  perfect  ordinary  oft'spring ; 
or  both  these  circumstances  may  be  true.  Sie- 
bold  investigated  this  uni-sezual,  or  at  least 
unusual  generation,  in  certain  sac-bearing  lepi- 
doptera,  in  the  silkworm  moth,  and  in  the 
honey  bee.  In  the  first,  females  only  result ; 
in  the  second,  both  sexes.  Along  with  Dzier- 
zon,  he  obtained  in  relation  to  the  honey  bee 
the  most  complete  set  of  observations.  The 
queen  bee,  impregnated  once  for  all  for  her  5 
or  6  years  of  life,  deposits  thereafter,  at  proper 
periods,  the  germs  of  successive  swarms  or 
colonies ;  and  the  microscope  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  eggs  destined  to  become  workers  (im- 
perfect feoiales)  and  queens  (perfect  females) 
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or  relatioDB  of  the  king.  In  war  tliey  foQf  bt 
on  horseback,  the  principal  weapon  being 
the  bow ;  and  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
they  fonght,  disohai*ging  their  arrows  while 
retreating,  was  often  referred  to  by  the  Bo- 
man  poets.  Polygamy  was  very  common. — 
The  Parthians  early  became  aabject  to  the 
PersianB.  In  the  division  of  the  empire  by 
Darius  Hystaspia  into  20  satrapies,  they,  along 
with  the  Chorasmians,  Bogdians,  andArians, 
formed  the  16th.  They  constituted  a  part  of 
the  army  of  Xerxes  in  the  expedition  against 
Greece,  and  served  nnder  the'  last  Darius. 
Parthia  and  Hyrcania  formed  under  Alexander 
one  satrapy;  and  after  the  death  of  that  con- 

3ueror,  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  country 
oined  the  cause  of  Eumenes.  Afterward  they 
were  governed  successively  by  Antigonns  and 
the  Selencidso  until  250  B.  0.,  when  under  the 
leadership  of  Arsaces  they  became  independ- 
ent. The  new  kingdom  constantly  grew  in 
power,  gradually  encroaching  on  the  Bac- 
trian  xiossessions  on  the  east,  and  on  those  of 
the  Beleucidsa  on  the  west,  until  the  Parthian 
empire  extended  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Indus,  and  from  the  Oxus  to  the  Persian  gulf. 
The  conquests  of  the  Romans  in  Asia  finally, 
about  60  B.  C,  brought  that  military  nation 
in  confiict  with  the  Parthians.  In  68  Orassus 
invaded  their  territory  during  the  reign  of 
Orodes,  but  was  completely  defeated,  he  him- 
self being  slain  and  his  army  out  to  pieces. 
Elated  by  their  victory,  the  next  year  they  in- 
vaded Syria,  but  were  driven  back  by  Caseius, 
the  proconsul  of  the  province.  Siding  with 
Pompey  in  the  civil  war,  and  subsequently  with 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  they  were  defeated  by  Yen- 
tidins,  the  lieutenant  of  Antony,  in  39,  and  by 
the  same  general  again  in  88,  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  day  of  tbe  defeat  of  Crassus,  Pacorus, 
the  son  of  Orodes,  being  slain  in  the  battle. 
The  war  was  continued  after  Phraates  IV.  as- 
cended the  throne,  Antony  marching  into  Me- 
dia in  86,  but  being  forced  to  depart  after  suf- 
fering severe  loss.  A  treaty  was  made  between 
the  reigning  monarch  and  Augustus,  the  former 
being  threatened  at  the  same  time  by  the  Bo- 
mans  and  the  disaffection  of  a  large  number 
of  his  own  subjects.  In  this  treaty  Phraates 
restored  to  Bome  the  standards  which  had 
been  taken  on  the  defeat  of  Orassus.  After 
the  death  of  this  monarch,  Parthia  became  for 
many  years  the  scene  of  civil  wars  between 
various  pretenders  to  the  throne.  There  were 
frequent  conflicts  with  the  Bomans,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  and  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Trajan  that  emperor  marched 
into  Asia,  and  made  Armenia  and  Meaopota^ 
mia  Boman  provinces.  Thb  territory  was  re- 
stored by  his  successor,  but  war  again  broke 
out  during  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
Aurelios  Yerus ;  and  the  conquests  made  by  Oas- 
aius,  the  general  of  the  latter,  which  were  con- 
tinued by  Septimius  Severus  and  Oaracalla, 
effectually  weakened  the  strength  of  the  Par- 
thian empire.    At  length,  seeing  the  prostrated 


oondition  of  the  kingdom,  Artaxerxes,  repre- 
aenting  himself  aa  belonging  to  the  apcient 
dynasty  of  the  Persians,  indneed  that  people 
to  throw  off  the  yoke.  Artabanus  lY.,  the  last 
emperor  of  the  ArsaddsB,  was  defeated  and 
slain  in  A.  D.  226,  and  the  new  Persian  empire, 
nnder  the  rule  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sasaanidee, 
took  the  place  of  the  Parthian. 

PABTIOIPLE  (Lat.  partieipivfn,  a  partak- 
ing), a  part  of  speech  which  partakes  of' the 
properties  of  both  an  adjective  and  a  verb,  and 
may  be  considered  as  an  adjective  with  the 
idea  of  time  added  or  as  a  verb  without  the 
idea  of  affirmation.  In  English  there  are  two 
participles,  the  present  and  the  past.  The  for- 
mer ends  in  ing^  but  originally  in  and,  which 
termination  is  seen  in  the  participles  of  the 
cognate  languages,  as  ant  in  Sanscrit,  atit  In 
Greek  (as  in  the  genitive  povk€v^pT-ot)y  ant  and 
mU  in  Latin  (as  in  anKint'^s  and  reg^€ni-u),  and 
end  in  German.  The  past  participle  is  formed 
usually  by  adding  en  or  ed  or  d  to  the  root  of 
the  verb ;  but  the  final  d  in  some  cases  becomes 
t.  In  the  power  and  expressiveness  gained  by 
the  use  of  the  participles,  the  modern  languages 
are  inferior  to  the  ancient. 

PABTITION,  in  law,  the  severance  of  com- 
mon or  undivided  interests.  It  is  particularly 
applied  to  interests  in  realty.  At  common 
law  lands  held  by  two  or  more  persons  were 
held  by  them  either  in  joint  tenancy,  in  com- 
mon, or  in  coparcenery.  The  first  two  of  these 
estates  were  created  by  the  act  of  the  parties. 
Tlie  last  was  created  by  operation  of  the  law, 
when  in  casting  a  descent  it  devolved  a  single 
estate  upon  two  or  more  heirs ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, when  an  estate  in  fee  of  one  who  left  no 
male  succession  passed  to  his  daughters  or 
other  female  representatives.  These  persons 
were  called  coparceners.  Theirs  was  the  only 
joint  estate  of  which  the  common  law  would 
compel  a  dissolution  at  the  request  of  a  single 
party.  Joint  tenants  and  tenants  in  common 
became  so,  said  the  law,  by  their  own  mutual 
agreement  and  act,  and  the  tenancy  could  be 
justly  severed  only  by  their  mutual  consent. 
But  coparceners  are  rendered  so  by  operation 
of  law,  and  lest  any  one  of  them  be  prejudiced 
by  the  perverseness  of  his  fellows,  the  law  will 
lend  its  aid,  if  he  ask  it,  and  help  him,  by  par- 
tition, to  the  enjoyment  of  his  separate  interest. 
In  the  reigna  of  Henry  YIII.  and  of  William 
lY.  special  statutes  extended  this  common  law 
benefit,  which  hitherto  coparceners  alone  had 
eigoyed,  to  joint  tenants  and  tenants  in  com- 
mon; so  that  partition  then  became  incident 
to  all  estates  held  in  common.— In  the  United 
States  the  technical  joint  tenancy  is  quite  abol- 
ished ;  joint  ownerships  being,  if  not  under  ex- 
press statutes,  yet  in  effect,  only  tenandea  in 
common.  So  also  the  technical  distinctions  be- 
tween estates  in  common  and  in  coparcenerj 
have  lost  nearly  all  their  force.  Much  there- 
fore of  *^  the  cunning  learning  of  partition,^^  as 
it  exists  in  the  English  law,  is  inapplicable  here. 
Yet  aa  among  us  real  property  generally  passes, 
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vhile  they  are  not  partners  as  between  them- 
selves.  Thns,  A  may  agree  with  B  and  0 
that  A  shall  render  certain  assistance  to  the 
firm  of  B  and  G,  either  of  capital,  credit,  or 
akill,  and  not  be  held  out  as  a  partner,  nor 
be  a  partner,  and  own  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  profits,  and  not  be  liable  for  any  share 
of  the  losses.  Then,  if  the  firm  be  not  insol- 
vent, A  ma  J  claim  of  B  and  0  his  share  of  the 
profits,  and,  if  obliged  to  pay  any  debt  or  loss 
of  the  firm,  may  claim  compensation  from  B 
and  0.  But  nevertheless,  he  will  be  jnst  as 
liable  to  the  creditors  of  the  firm  as  B  or  0 ; 
and  all  his  property  will  be  as  liable  as  their 
property.  There  have  been  many  cases  turn- 
ing on  this  point,  but  the  principle  of  law  is 
dear  and  certain,  however  difficult  it  may  some- 
times be  to  apply  it.  This  principle  is,  that 
whether  a  person  is  a  partner  in  the  firm  in 
regard  to  the  rights  and  obligations  among  the 
partners,  depends  upon  the  agreements  they 
have  made ;  but,  whatever  these  agreements 
are,  he  is  a  partner  as  to  third  persons,  that  is, 
he  incurs  as  to  them  all  the  responsibilities  of  a 
partner,  in  two  ways,  and  on  two  grounds. 
One  is,  that  he  was,  by  his  own  consent,  or  by 
his  own  fault,  held  out  to  the  world  as  a  part- 
ner, so  as  to  justify  the  creditors  of  the  firm  in 
dealing  with  it  as  if  he  were  a  partner ;  and 
the  second  is,  that,  without  being  so  known  or 
held  out,  he  participates  in  fact  in  the  profits 
of  the  concern.  For  it  is  a  nearly  universal 
rule,  that  one  who  participates  in  the  profits, 
as  such,  is  liable  for  the  losses.  The  principal 
and  most  difficult  question  which  has  arisen  on 
this  subject,  relates  to  clerks  or  salesmen  who 
Are  paid  by  a  share  in  the  profits.  Formerly  it 
was  held,  that  if  such  a  person  was  paid,  for 
example,  **one  twentieth  part  of  the  profits," 
this  made  him  a  partner,  and  liable  as  such ; 
but  if  he  was  paid  *^  a  sum  equal  to  one  twen- 
tieth part  of  the  profits,"  this  was  only  a  pay- 
ment of  wages,  which  was  indeed  measured 
by  the  profits,  but  did  not  make  him  a  part- 
ner. But  this  technical  and  irrational  distinc- 
tion has  passed  away ;  and  now  the  question  in 
every  such  case  would  be :  Does  his  bargain 
with  the  partners  merely  provide  that  his  com- 
pensation shall  be  measured  by  the  profits?  for 
then  he  is  only  a  person  employed  by  the  firm 
and  not  a  partner ;  or  does  the  bargain  give 
him  a  property  in  the  capital  or  in  the  profits  ? 
for  ^is  would  make  him  liable  as  a  partner. 
In  other  words,  if  the  alleged  partner  has  a 
riffht  and  property  in  one  twentieth  (or  any 
ower  proportion)  of  the  profits,  while  they  re- 
main undivided,  he  is  a  partner  and  liable  as 
gnch ;  but  if  he  have  no  such  right  or  proper- 
ty, but  only  a  claim  against  &e  firm  for  so 
much  money  as,  upon  a  settlement  of  the  firm^s 
profits,  one  twentieth  of  them  shall  amount  to, 
he  is  not  a  partner,  and  has  none  of  the  liabili- 
ties of  that  relation. — ^It  is  sometimes  important 
to  determine  whether  property  is  held  by  per- 
sons aa  tenants  in  common,  in  which  case  it 
goes  to  all  their  creditors,  or  whether  it  is  held 


by  them  as  partners,  in  which  case  the  partner- 
ship creditors  have  an  exclusive  right  to  t^« 
partnership  effects.  Thus,  A  and  B  own  a  ship, 
each  having  half;  they  agree  to  buy  a  cargo  in 
the  same  proportions,  and  to  ship  it  for  sale, 
the  returns  to  be  divided  equally.  They  iaiL 
If  they  are  partners  in  the  cargo,  those  whom 
they  jointly  owe  for  it  have  an  exclndve  daim 
on  the  returns  from  it  If  they  own  it  only  as 
tenants  in  common,  each  one's  half  goes  with  the 
rest  of  his  property  to  be  divided  among  all  his 
creditors.  In  such  a  case  it  was  held  that  they 
were  only  tenants  in  common;  and  the  genend 
rule  is,  tiiat  to  constitute  a  partnership  there 
must  be  a  joint  purchase,  from  a  joint  ftmd  or 
on  a  joint  credit,  of  effects  to  be  used  in  busi- 
ness, the  account  and  profits  to  be  kept  separate 
from  that  of  other  property  of  the  same  par- 
ties, and  the  profits  to  be  owned  jointly. — ^It  ia 
a  general  rule,  both  in  England  and  in  the 
United  States,  that  no  partner  can  sue  another 
at  law  on  any  matter  growing  out  of  and  con- 
nected with  the  transactions  of  the  partnership 
business,  and  dependent  for  its  determination 
upon  the  partnership  accounts.  One  reason  for 
this  ancient  and  weU  established  rule  may  be, 
that  no  individual  partner  has  any  separate 
right  or  interest  in  any  of  the  goods  or  accounts 
of  the  firm,  because  all  are  owned  by  idl  the 
partners  jointly.  But  the  principal  reason  is, 
that  any  one  such  question  involves  others 
which  a  court  of  law  has  no  adequate  means 
for  investigating.  For  if  a  partner  recovered 
on  this  claim  against  a  partner,  there  are  mul- 
titudes of  other  claims  or  accounts,  on  each  of 
which  another  question  may  be  raised ;  and 
whether,  on  the  whole,  one  partner  owed  an- 
other or  had  a  claim  against  him,  must  depend 
upon  a  settlement  of  all  the  business  and  an  ad- 
justment of  all  the  accounts.  This  a  court  of 
equity  can  direct  and  supervise  by  its  machinery 
of  masters,  receivers,  and  the  like,  although  a 
court  of  law  cannot ;  and  therefore  it  ia  now- 
settled,  as  a  general  rule,  that  questions  be- 
tween partners  about  partnership  affairs  mnst 
go  before  a  court  of  equity  and  not  a  court  of 
law.  But  a  partner  may  sue  a  partner  at  law 
in  any  matter  not  involving  the  partnership 
accounts ;  and  so  if  a  distinct  part  thereof  is  sev- 
ered from  the  rest,  and  especially  if  a  separate 
promise  is  made  about  this,  a  common  action 
at  law  is  maintainable  for  the  bdance.  If,  as 
is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  a  man  is  a  mem- 
ber of  two  firms,  one  of  those  firms  cannot  sue 
the  other  at  law,  because  the  same  person  can- 
not be  plaintiff  and  defendant.  But  if  one  of  the 
firms  holds  the  negotiable  paper  of  the  other,  it 
may  indorse  it  to  a  third  person,  who  may  sue 
the  other  firm. — Partners  are  of  various  kinds. 
They  may  be  open  or  secret,  active  or  dormant, 
retiring  or  new-coming.  A  secret  partner  is  just 
as  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  firm,  when  he  is  dis- 
covered, as  an  open  and  declared  partner ;  so  a 
dormant  partner  who  only  lends  his  capital  or 
his  name,  and  takes  his  profits,  is  just  as  liable 
as  an  active  partner ;  for  the  one  rule,  whidi 
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nen  for  them ;  but  it  entirely  ^rorenti  the  oon* 
traoting  of  anj  new  debt  bj  the  firm,  beoanie 
titat  has  ceased  to  exist.  Hence  the  former 
partners  can  in  no  way  bind  by  any  new  oon* 
tracts.  Thus,  no  partner  can  indorse  a  note 
of  the  firm,  either  with  the  firm's  name  or  his 
own,  even  if  it  be  to  pay  a  debt  of  the  firm ; 
and  even  authority  given  by  the  firm  to  one 
partner  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  firm  would 
notL  generally,  carry  with  it  the  power  to  make 
suoh  indorsement.  Dissolution  may  take  place 
in  many  ways.  1.  By  the  expiration  of  the 
time  when  it  is  to  terminate  by  the  articles; 
but  if  it  goes  on  as  before,  although  nothing 
be  said,  the  law  will  presume  an  agreement  to 
continue  it  on  the  former  terms.  2.  It  may 
certamly  be  dissolred  at  the  pleasure  of  either 
partner,  if  there  be  no  limited  term  in  the 
articles;  and  if  there  be,  and  even  if  there 
be  a  mutual  covenant  not  to  dissolve,  we 
should  say  that  either  partner  might  dissolve 
the  copartnership  at  his  pleasure,  always  being 
liable  to  respond  in  damages  for  any  iz^jury  he 
may  inflict  by  his  breach  of  contract.  But  a 
court  of  equity  would  probably  interfere  to 
prevent  a  causeless  or  fraudulent  dissolution, 
espeoially  if  it  were  obvious  that  injury  would 
be  done  which  could  not  be  adequately  com- 
pensated by  damages.  So  a  court  of  equity 
would  always  decree  a  dissolution  at  the  prayer 
of  any  partner,  if  he  could  show  good  cause, 
of  sufficieu^  magnitude;  and  in  any  such  case 
the  court  would  appoint  a  receiver  if  that  were 
necessary,  and  do  or  order  all  other  things 
which  the  interests  and  equities  of  the  parties 
required.  8.  An  assignment  by  a  partner  of  his 
whole  share  and  interest  in  the  copartnership 
property  and  business  would  of  itself;  as  we 
think,  work  a  dissolution ;  and  it  would  be  so 
even  if  one  partner  assigned  his  whole  share 
to  another  partner,  because  this  would  be 
equivalent  to  this  partner's  going  out  of  the 
firm.  4.  Any  departure  from  a  firm  or  copart- 
nership by  any  partner  dissolves  that  firm, 
however  it  be  caused.  The  firm  may  go  on  as 
before,  taking  in  or  not  new  partners,  but  it  is 
in  law  a  new  firm,  for  the  simple  reason  that  a 
partnership  is  in  no  sense  or  measure  a  corpo- 
ration. B!ence,  the  death  of  any  member  of 
a  firm  dissolves  that  firm.  Even  if  the  articles 
provide  for  that  casualty,  and  it  is  agreed  that 
the  firm  shall  go  on  with  unchanged  name,  and 
that  no  account  shall  be  taken,  but  the  share  of 
the  deceased  be  paid  to  his  representatives  by 
cash  or  notes  to  a  certain  amount,  still  in  law 
the  old  firm  ceased  when  the  partner  died,  and 
a  new  one  began.  5.  Bankruptcy  of  the  firm, 
or  perhK>s  of  any  partner,  dissolves  the  firm  at 
once,  whether  the  insanity  of  a  partner  has 
that  eflfect  may  not  be  certain,  but  we  should 
say  that  insanity  which  would  probably  be  per* 
manent  would  unquestionably  be  a  good  ground 
for  dissolution  by  the  court  or  by  the  parties, 
but  that  it  would  not  of  itself,  and  by  its  own 
force,  effect  a '  dissolution. — If  a  partnership 
is  dissolved  by  the  death  of  a  partner,  the 


whole  property  and  business  pass  to  the  sarvi* 
vor  OT  survivors,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  up  the  business  and  closing  the  con- 
cerns of  the  partnership  as  soon  as  mis  can  be 
done  in  a  proper  way.    The  surviving  partners 
and  the  representatives  of  the  deceased  may 
come  to  some  agreement  about  tins,  or  the  ar* 
tides  may  provide  for  such  an  event    Bat  in 
the  absence  of  any  such  agreement  or  proTi- 
sion,  the  survivors  take  every  thing,  with  the 
powers  necessary  for  the  speediest  and  best 
settlement,  and  no  more ;  nor  can  they,  even 
for  the  purpose  of  settlement,  make  new  eon- 
tracts  binding  the  estate  or  representatives  of 
the  deceased.    When  the  settlement  is  finally 
and  fully  made,  the  survivors  must  nay  over  to 
the  representatives  of  the  deceasecl  the  share 
due  to  the  estate;  but  until  then  the  represen- 
tatives cannot  interfere  with  the  management 
of  the  property,  although  a  court  of  equity  will 
interfere,  on  their  petition,  to  prevent  waste, 
delay,  or  other  ii^jurious  conduct  by  the  survi- 
vors.— ^The  rules  of  law  in  regard  to  the  rights 
of  creditors  over  the  funds  of  the  partner^p, 
and  the  property  of  the  partners,  are  very  im- 
portant, but  in  some  particulars  they  are  not 
quite  settled.    It  is  certain  that  the  joint  fhnds 
of  the  partnership  are,  in  the  first  place,  to  be 
applied  and  appropriated   to   pay  the  joint 
debts,  that  is,  to  pay  the  partnership  creditors ; 
and  the  private  creditors  of  the  individual  part- 
ners cannot  touch  the  partnership  funds  in  any 
way  until  these  have  paid  in  full  idl  the  part- 
nership debts.    It  is  also  certain  that  the  pri- 
vate creditors  of  an  individual  partner  may 
reach  by  any  proper  process  of  law  the  private 
and  separate  property  of  the  partner  who  is 
their  debtor.     8o,  too,  it  is  certain  that  the 
creditors  of  the  firm  may,  at  some  time,  resort 
to  the  private  property  of  the  partners.    The 
uncertiunty  is  involved  in  this  question :  TVhile 
the  creditors  of  the  firm  have  an  exclusive 
right  to  the  property  of  the  firm,  have  the  pri- 
vate creditors  of  the  partners  an  equally  exclu- 
sive right  to  the  private  property  of  the  indebt- 
ed partners?    Formerly  it  was  not  so;  and 
while  a  creditor  of  A,  of  the  insolvent  firm  of 
A  and  B,  could  not  touch  the  funds  of  the  firm 
until  the  debts  of  the  firm  were  paid  and  a 
balance  found  due  to  A,  which  balance  his 
creditor  might  reach,  it  was  at  the  same  time 
held  that  a  creditor  of  the  firm  could  resort  to 
the  private  property  of  A  or  B  as  freely  as  to 
the  joint  funds  of  A  and  B.    The  obvious  in- 
equidity  of  this  rule  has  caused  some  of  our 
courts — as  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  Hampshire — ^to  give  to  the  private  credit- 
ors the  same  prior  right  to  the  private  prop- 
erty, that  the  Joint  creditors  have  to  the  joint 
property ;  and  the  same  rule  is  favored  in  £ng^ 
tana.    But  in  most  of  the  states,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  existing  decisions,  the  old  rule 
still  continues. — ^What  right  a  creditor  of  a 
partner  in  a  solvent  firm  has,  and  how  he  may 
effectuate  his  right,  is  a  matter  of  much  uncer- 
tainty.   The  prevailing  principle  may  however 
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her  own  resonroM  to  provido  a  tnaintonance 
for  henelf  and  two  children.  After  nnBaooess- 
ihl  attempts  to  procure  employment  as  a  teach- 
er and  in  other  vocations,  she  turned  her  at- 
tention in  1651  to  literature,  and  prepared  a 
short  essay  for  publication,  which  was  rejected 
by  the  editors  of  several  Boston  journals  to 
whom  it  was  offered.  One  of  them  at  length 
ventured  to  purchase  it  for  half  a  dollar;  it 
proved  successful,  and  was  followed  by  a  num- 
ber of  others,  wbdch  were  widely  copied  by 
the  public  journals,  until  her  pseudonyme  of 
^' Fanny  Fem^'  was  familiar  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  A  collection  of  these  sketches 
was  published  in  1858  under  the  title  of  ^*  Fern 
Leaves,"  of  which  70,000  copies  were  sold  in 
a  short  time.  This  was  followed  by  '*  Little 
Ferns"  (1868),  ''Fern  Leaves,  Second  Series" 
(1864),  "Kuth  Hall,"  "Rose  Clark,"  "Fresh 
Leaves"  (1857),  and  "The  Play  Day  Book" 
(1867),  all  of  which  have  eigoyed  a  consider- 
able popularity.  They  have  all  been  republished 
in  England,  and  some  of  them  have  been  trans* 
lated  into  French  and  German.  For  the  last 
few  years  she  has  been  chiefly  employed  in 
writing  for  the  "  New  York  Ledger."  Soon 
after  the  commencement  of  her  literary  career 
she  removed  to  New  York,  where  she  has 
since  resided.  She  was  married  to  Hr.  Parton 
in  Jan.  1866.  / 

PABTRIDGE,  the  popukr  name  of  the  fam- 
ily of  perdicidcBj  which  includes  also  the  quails. 
Ihey  differ  from  the  grouse  in  having  the  legs 
bare  and  the  nostrils  protected  by  a  nsJced  hard 
scale ;  they  are  also  smaller  in  size  and  more 
numerous  in  species ;  the  head  seldom  has  a 
naked  space  around  tiie  eyes,  and  the  sides  of 
the  toes  are  hardly  pectinated ;  they  are  widely 
distributed  over  the  globe,  but  the  true  par- 
tridges, OTperdidnay  have  no  representative  in 
America.  Great  confusion  exists  in  the  appli** 
oation  of  the  term  partridge ;  the  spruce  par- 
tridge is  the  Canada  grouse  (tetrao  Canadensii^ 
JAdjl)  ;  the  partridge  of  New  England  is  the 
mffea  grouse  {bonoia  tmibeUui,  Steph.);  the 
partridge  of  the  middle  and  southern  states  is 
the  qndl  (artyx  Virginianus^  Bonap.) ;  several 
other  qnaus  are  called  partridges,  as  the  plumed 
and  Gambel^s  of  California,  the  scaled  or  blue 
and  the  Kassena  of  the  valley  of  tho  Rio 
Grande  in  Texas ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  birds 
called  quails  in  Europe  belong  to  the  partridges 
and  to  the  genua  eotttmix  (Mdhr.) ;  such  of  the 
so  called  partridges,  therefore,  as  are  not  de- 
scribed here  will  be  found  under  Gbousb  and 
Quail,  and  die  francolin  partridges  under  Fban- 
coior. — ^The  tTPioal  partridges  belong  to  the 
genus  perdix  (Briss.) ;  the  bill  is  short,  broad 
at  the  base,  with  the  apex  curved  and  vaulted ; 
the  wings  moderate  and  rounded,  with  the  8d, 
4th,  and  6th  quills  longest;  tail  short  and 
greatly  oonoealed  by  the  coverts;  tarsi  with- 
out spurs  or  tubercles ;  toes  long,  inner  shorter 
than  outer,  hind  one  short  and  slender,  and 
elawa  moderate  and  slightly  curved.  There 
are  aboat  a  dozen  species  in  the  temperate 


parts  of  the  old  world,  some  constant  reaidentB 
and  others  migratory,  some  frequenting  culti- 
vated lands  and  others  forests ;  though  occa^ 
sionally  perching  on  trees,  they  are  generally 
seen  on  the  ground,  searching  for  grain,  seeds, 
bulbous  roots,  and  insects ;  ike  nest  is  a  alight 
hollow  on  the  ground,  beneath  some  bush,  and 
the  eggs  are  from  12  to  20  in  number.     The 
common  or  gray  partridge  (P.  ciner^Oj  Lath.) 
is  about  12  inches  long,  with  an  alar  extent  of 
20;  the  body  is  round  and  stout,  the  head 
small,  and  the  legs  and  tail  short.    Though  the 
plumage  has  no  brilliant  colors,  it  is  very  neat, 
and  its  intricate  upper  markings  of  ash-gray, 
yellowish  brown^  brownish  black,  and  hrown- 
ish  red  are  pleasmg  to  the  eye ;  the  scapulars 
and  wing  coverts  are  darker,  with  whitish 
streaks ;  the  forehead,  cheeks,  and  throat  li^ht 
red ;  neck  ash-gray,  with  minute  black  undn- 
lations;  sides  with  broad  bands  of  brownish 
red,  and  a  large  patch  of  the  same  on  the 
breast.    The  female  is  a  little  smaller,  with  the 
upper  parts  browner  and  the  top  of  the  head 
stieaked  with  yellowish;  both  sexes  present 
considerable  variations.     It  is  spread  abun- 
dantly over  Europe,  and  is  sometimes  found  in 
N.  Africa,  generally  in  the  vicinity  of  grain 
fields  and  very  rarely  in  woods ;  it  runs  with 
great  speed,  squatting  close  to  the  ground  when 
alarmed ;  the  flight  is  rapid,  direct,  low,  and 
accompanied  with  a  whirring  sound  j    it  is 
wary,  and  eanly  frightened ;  the  affection  for 
the  young,  or  pouts,  is  very  remarkable,  and 
various  devices  are  used  by  the  parents  to  dis- 
tract attention  from  the  brood.    During  win- 
ter they  keep  together  in  coveys,  searching  for 
food  among  the  stubble ;  they  separate  early 
in  spring,  pairing  in  March,  the  eggs  being 
laid  in  June ;  the  males  take  no  part  in  incuba- 
tion, but  watch  the  nest.    The  genus  is  mono- 
gamous.   This  is  one  of  the  best  game  birds, 
as  its  flesh  is  tender  and  well  flavored ;  shooting 
it  forms  a  favorite  and  exciting  amusement,  es- 
pecially in  Great  Britain ;  the  bird  is  so  prolific 
that,  with  protection  during  the  breeding  sea- 
son, their  numbers  do  not  materirily  diminish, 
and  the  markets  are  so  well  supplied  that  the 
price  brings  them  within  the  reach  of  the  mid- 
dling classes.    The  partridge  thrives  well  in 
captivity,  and  its  inclination  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  man  seems  to  indicate  that  with  proper 
treatment  and  food  it  might  be  added  to  the 
list  of  domesticated  birds.    It  is  not  only  the 
victim  of  man,  but  of  carnivorous  noammals 
and  birds,  to  the  last  of  which  it  is  peculiarly 
exposed  on  account  of  its  terrestrial  habits  and 
short  flight.    The  passenger  partridge  (P.Dam- 
a$eena,  Briss.)  is  generally  considered  a  variety 
of  the  last ;  it  is  smaller,  much  wilder,  with 
greater  powers  of  flight,  and  decidedly  a  mi- 
gratory bird. — ^The  Guernsey  or   red-logged 
partridge  belongs  to  the  genus  eaecahU  (Kaup); 
m  this  the  bill  is  more  arched  and  the  tarsi  are 
armed  with  a  blunt  tubercle.    This  species '((7. 
rv/a^  Eaup)  is  14  inches  long,  with  an  alar  ex- 
tent of  21 ;  the  bill  and  feet  are  bright  red ; 
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Ubors,  embracing  the  period  between  1518  and 
1561,  is  inoluded  in  tne  series  called  lit&riei 
Venenani.  In  1592  he  was  sent  as  ambassa- 
dor to  Bome,  and  on  his  retnm  to  Venice  was 
made  a  knight  and  procuratore  of  St.  Mark. 
His  principal  work  is  entitled  Diseorn  poUtiei 
(Venice,  1509),  a  series  of  disquisitions  on  Ro- 
man and  modem  history,  distinguished  bjr  their 
impartialitj,  sagacity,  and  independent  train 
of  thonght  He  also  published  a  work  Delia 
perfezUme  delta  tita  politica  (1579),  a  history 
of  the  Tnrko- Venetian  war  in  the  island  of 
CjnDros,  and  valuable  notes  on  Tacitus. 

PAS-DE-OALAIS,  a  maritime  department  of 
northern  France,  formed  principaily  from  the 
old  province  of  Artois,  bounded  N.  by  the  strait 
of  iJovcr  (Fr.  Pas  de  CalaU),  E.  by  the  depart- 
ment of  Nord,  S.  by  Somme,  and  W.  by  the  £ng- 
lish  channel ;  area,  2,505  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 
712,846.  It  is  intersected  from  S.  E.  to  N.  W. 
by  a  chain  of  hills  which  give  rise  to  several 
rivers,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the 
Scarpe  and  the  Lys,  branches  of  the  Scheldt, 
and  the  Aa  and  the  Canche,  flowing  respectively 
into  the  German  ocean  and  the  English  channel. 
These  rivers  are  navigable  and  united  by  canals. 
The  northern  railway  and  its  branches  cross 
the  department.  Cod  is  found  in  small  quan- 
tities. The  soil  is  marshy  in  some  districts, 
but  is  generally  fertile.  Much  land  is  devoted 
to  the  growth  of  beets  for  the  manufacture  of 
sugar,  more  being  raised  in  this  department 
than  any  other  except  Nord.  The  manufacture 
of  tulles  is  carried  on  at  Boulogne  and  Calais; 
while  other  towns  are  engaged  in  making  cot- 
ton and  linen  stuffs  and  yams,  spirits,  leather, 
gunpowder,  soap,  glass,  and  earthenware.  The 
(^ief  town  is  Arras,  formerly  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Artois. 

PASARGADA,  or  Pasaroad^,  the  capital 
of  ancient  Persia  under  Cyms  and  Cambyses, 
and  previous  to  the  foundation  of  Persepolis, 
situated  on  the  small  river  Cyras  (now  Koor), 
in  a  plain  surrounded  upon  all  sides  by  moun- 
tains, and  about  the  centre  of  ancient  Persis 
proper.  Its  name  is  translated  by  Stenhen  of 
Byzantium,  ^*  the  encampment  of  all  tne  Per- 
sians.'' The  modem  Murganb  occupies  its  site, 
and  the  whole  adjoining  plain  is  strewn  with 
its  relics.  Among  these  is  a  tomb  called  by  the 
natives  the  tomb  of  Solomon's  mother,  but 
which  is  supposed  by  Rawlinson  and  others  to 
be  that  of  Uyrus.  On  a  square  base,  composed 
of  immense  blocks  of  white  marble,  that  rise  in 
steps,  stands  a  quadrangular  house  or  chamber, 
buut  of  blocks  of  marble  5  feet  thick,  shaped 
at  the  top  into  a  sloping  roof.  The  chamber 
seems  to  nave  held  a  sarcophagus.  Upon  pillars 
near  by  repeatedly  occurs  uie  inscription  in 
Persian  and  Median :  **  I  am  Cyrus  the  Achseme- 
nian."  This  is  the  exact  description  given  in 
Arrian  of  the  tomb  that  held  the  remains  of 
Cyrus  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  which  at  this  place  was  vouched  for  by 
Aristobulus,  one  of  Alexander's  companions. 
The  andent  city  was  esteemed  by  the  people 


for  its  antiquity,  and  was  under  the  especial 
protection  of  the  magi.  It  contained  the  most 
ancient  royal  palace  and  the  treasures.  The 
Persian  kmgs  were  inaugurated  there.  The 
city  was  the  stronghold  of  a  tribe  of  the  same 
name,  the  noblest  of  the  8  principal  tribes  of 
the  ancient  Persians.  The  Achsemenidse,  to 
whom  Cyrus,  Darius,  and  other  kings  belonged^ 
and  who  were  in  fact  the  royal  family  of  ancient 
Persia,  were  a  clan  of  the  Pasargads.  They 
were  apparently  the  direct  descendants  of  the 
original  Persian  tribe  which  emigrated  from 
ftirther  east  about  1600  B.  C,  and  which  as  it 
rose  to  power  imposed  its  name  upon  the  peo- 
ple and  the  country. 

PASCAGOULA,  a  river  of  Mississippi,  form- 
ed by  the  junction  of  the  Leaf  and  Cmckahay. 
It  flows  in  a  southerly  direction  into  Mississippi 
sound,  through  two  separate  mouths,  its  em- 
bouchure forming  Pascagoula  bay.  It  is  navi- 
gable for  100  m.  or  more  by  small  vessels,  which 
export  timber,  turpentine,  and  other  products 
of  the  pine  forests  through  which  it  flows.  The 
name  is  derived  from  that  of  the  Pasca-ogonlns 
r"  Bread-eaters")  or  Pascagoulas,  a  tribe  of  In- 
dians formerly  inhabiting  the  vicinity.  On  the 
E.  mouth  of  the  river  is  the  village  of  Pasca- 

Soula,  or  East  Pascagoula,  which  contains  several 
undred  inhabitants  and  a  large  hotel,  and  is 
much  frequented  as  a  summer  watering  place. 
There  are  extensive  saw  mills  in  the  vicinity. — 
The  mouth  of  Pascagoula  river  is  celebrated  for 
the  *^  mysterious  music"  which  may  often  be 
heard  there  on  still  summer  evenings.  The 
listener  being  on  the  beach,  or,  yet  more  favor- 
ably, in  a  boat  floating  upon  the  river,  a  low, 
plaintive  sound  is  heard,  rising  and  falling  like 
that  of  an  iBolian  harp,  and  seeming  to  issue 
from  the  water.  The  sounds,  which  are  repre- 
sented as  indescribably  sweet  and  plaintive, 
cease  as  soon  as  there  is  any  noise  or  disturb- 
ance of  the  water.  The  actual  occurrence  of 
this  phenomenon,  not  only  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Pascagoula,  but  at  other  points  on  the  same 
coast,  is  fully  attested  by  unquestionable  evi- 
dence. It  is  the  subject  of  various  legends  and 
traditions,  but  the  most  plausible  coijjecture 
in  explanation  of  its  origm  is  that  it  is  occa- 
sioned by  some  species  of  shell  fish  or  other 
marine  animal.  A  somewhat  similar  phenome- 
non is  mentioned  by  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  as 
occurring  in  certain  situations  on  the  coast  of 
Ceylon. 

PASCAL,  Blaisb,  a  French  author,  mathe- 
matician, and  philosopher,  born  in  Clermont^ 
Auvergne,  June  19,  1628,  died  in  Paris,  Aug. 
19, 1662.  His  father  was  president  of  the  court 
of  aids  in  his  native  city,  and  was  a  man  of 
considerable  learning.  Being  left  a  widower, 
he  sold  his  oflSce  in  1681,  and  removed  to  Paris 
with  the  intention  of  devoting  himself  to  the 
education  of  his  son  and  two  daughters.  He 
directed  the  studies  of  the  son  to  languages  and 
general  literature,  avoiding  every  thing  connect- 
ed with  tiie  exact  sciences.  This  only  sharpened 
the  desire  of  the  boy,  now  12  years  of  age,  for 
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the  forbidden  studies.  Without  assistance,  and 
ignorant  even  of  the  very  rudiments  of  mathe- 
matics, he  secretly  applied  himself  to  drawing 
and  reflecting  upon  geometrical  figures,  until 
lie  had  gone  through  a  series  of  definitions, 
axioms,  and  demonstrations  that  brought  him 
as  far  as  the  82d  proposition  of  Euclid.  His 
father,  discovering  him  one  day  engaged  in 
these  studies,  was  affected  to  tears,  and,  obey- 
in  p^  what  he  considered  a  providential  warning, 
willingly  gave  him  mathematical  instruction. 
Blaise  made  wonderful  progress  in  this  new  ca- 
reer ;  he  was  soon  admitted  to  the  meetings  of 
scientific  societies,  where  his  attainments  and 
genius  astounded  the  most  learned ;  and  at  the 
age  of  16  he  composed  a  "  Treatise  on  Conic 
Sections,"  which  Descartes,  to  whom  it  was 
submitted  for  examination,  could  not  believe  to 
have  been  written  by  a  mere  boy.  Unfor- 
tunately the  manuscript  has  been  lost.  In  1639 
Blaise  accompanied  his  father  to  Rouen,  where 
the  latter  had  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  finance  for  the  province  of  Normandy; 
and  there  he  invented  a  calculating  machine, 
which  was  subsequently  improved  by  L'fipine 
and  Boitissendeau,  but  it  never  came  into 
practical  use.  He  published  an  account  of 
It  in  1645  in  pamphlet  form,  with  a  dedication 
to  Chancellor  Siguier,  and  in  1650  offered  it 
to  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  in  a  letter 
which'  has  been  frequently  reprinted.  It  was 
liho  during  his  stay  in  Rouen  that  he  invented 
the  vinaigrette  (wheelbarrow  chair),  the  ha- 
(/uet  (a  kind  of  dray),  and,  according  to  some, 
the  hydraulic  press.  His  health,  which  had 
never  been  strong,  was  seriously  impaired  by 
his  labors,  and  his  subsequent  life  was  a  succes- 
sion of  sufferings.  From  1646  to  1648  he  exe- 
cuted on  the  Puy-de-D6me,  near  Clermont,  at 
Rouen,  and  at  the  tower  of  St.  Jacques-la-Bou- 
cherie  in  Paris,  a  series  of  barometrical  experi- 
ments, which  went  fiir  to  confirm  the  discover- 
ies of  Galileo,  Torricelli,  and  Descartes  respect- 
ing the  weight  and  elasticity  of  air.  Pascal 
was  led  by  these  experiments  to  use  the  barom- 
eter as  an  instrument  for  levelling,  and  for 
ascertaining  the  pressure  of  fluids  upon  the 
sides  of  the  vessels  containing  them,  and  estab- 
lishing the  laws  of  their  equilibrium.  His  Mc- 
perienees  toucTiant  le  Tide  were  published  in 
1G47,  and  were  assailed  by  Father  No6l,  a  Jes- 
uit, who  presented  himself  as  the  champion  of 
the  old  system,  and  whom  Pascal  answered  in 
two  letters.  About  this  period  he  had  a  stroke 
of  paralysis  by  which  he  for  a  while  lost  the 
use  of  his  legs  ;  at  the  same  time  he  studied  in- 
tensely devotional  works,  and  his  mind  became 
deeply  impressed  with  religious  convictions. 
He  was  advised  by  his  physicians  to  seek  for 
diversion  in  society,  as  the  only  means  of  al- 
leviating his  sufferings.  To  this  he  reluctantly 
consented ;  but  he  soon  allowed  himself  to  be 
carried  too  far  by  his  naturally  ardent  tempera- 
ment, and  his  pious  sister  Jacqueline,  who  had 
joined  the  community  of  Port  Royal,  several 
times  thought  it  necessary  to  warn  him  against 


worldly  pleasures.  Her  entreaties  would  per- 
haps have  proved  unavailing,  had  it  not  been 
for  an  incident  which  occurred  in  Oct.  1654. 
While  driving  over  the  bridge  across  the 
Seine  at  NeuSly,  the  two  forward  horses  at- 
tached to  his  carriage  were  precipitated  into 
the  river,  and  it  was  little  less  than  a  miraclo 
that  the  carriage  did  not  follow  them.  The 
shock  he  then  experienced  produced  an  effect 
upon  his  nerves  and  mind,  from  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  never  entirely  recovered,  and  to 
the  end  of  his  life  he  was  subject  to  hallucina- 
tions and  visions.  The  immediate  result  of  this 
occurrence  was  to  revive  his  religious  impres- 
sions ;  he  withdrew  from  society,  and  entered 
upon  a  course  of  self-denial  and  austerity, 
which  characterized  the  remaining  years  of  his 
life.  Amid  his  previous  gayeties,  however,  he 
had  written  some  of  his  philosophical  works, 
such  as  his  treatises  2>d  lapemnteur  d^  lamoMe 
de  Vair  and  De  Veguilibre  des  liqueurs^  which 
were  not  published  until  the  year  after  his 
death.  In  1654  he  completed  an  "  arithmetical 
triangle,"  by  which  he  aimed  at  expounding 
mathematically  certain  laws  connected  with 
bets  and  games  of  chance.  It  was  in  fact  an 
approach  toward  the  binomial  theorem  of  New- 
ton. After  his  death  8  treatises  of  his  were 
published  (1665)  in  which  he  had  laid  down 
the  principles  of  the  calculus  of  probabilities.— 
For  several  years  Pascal  had  been  acquainted 
with  the  Port  Royalists,  and  his  new  mode  of 
life  bronght  him  into  closer  intimacy  with  them. 
They  were  now  the  upholders  of  the  doctrines 
of  Jansenius,  and  though  he  never  formally 
joined  their  society,  he  frequently  visited  their 
house,  and  soon  interested  himself  in  their 
quarrel  with  the  Jesuits.  When,  at  the  end  of 
1655,  Antoine  Amauld  was  expelled  from  the 
Sorbonne  on  account  of  his  letter  in  defence  of 
Jansenism,  Pascal,  impelled  by  motives  of 
friendship,  entered  the  lists  and  published  the 
first  of  the  series  of  Lettres  de  Louis  de  Montalte 
d  un  provincinl  de  ses  amis  et  aux  RB,  PP,  les 
Jesuites  Bur  la  moraU  et  la  politique  de  cea 
p^rea,  which  afterward  became  so  celebrated 
under  the  abbreviated  title  of  "  The  Provincial 
Letters."  The  first  of  these  letters,  which  ap- 
peared Jan.  23,  1656,  was  eagerly  read  and  cir- 
culated even  among  those  who  had  until  then 
remained  uninterested  in  the  contest.  It  was 
followed  at  intervals  by  17  others  within  a  pe- 
riod of  14  months.  The  replies  of  the  Jesuits, 
the  condemnation  of  the  letters  by  the  holy  see 
in  1657,  and  the  sentence  of  the  council  of  state 
and  the  parliament  of  Aix  that  they  should  be 
burned  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  could 
not  check  their  popularity ;  and  20  years  later, 
as  appears  from  Mme.  de  S6vign6's  correspond- 
ence, the  Petites  lettres,  as  they  were  now 
styled,  had  lost  nothing  of  their  original  attrac- 
tions. They  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
origin  of  that  hostile  feeling  which,  a  century 
later,  brought  about  the  expulsion  of  the  society 
of  Jesus  firom  France.  Their  circulation  in  Eu- 
rope was  increased  by  translations  into  several 
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langaages ;  and  one  of  the  Port  Boyalists,  Ni- 
oole,  who  had  heen  instrumental  in  their  com- 
position, produced  a  Latin  version  of  them  un- 
der the  name  of  Wendrock. — In  the  midst  of 
these  lahors  Pascal's  health  had  continued  &il- 
ing,  and  his  sufferings  scarcely  left  him  any 
respite ;  he  nevertheless  returned  to  his  wonted 
pursuits,  and  studied  the  properties  of  curves, 
and  especially  those  of  the  cycloid  or  rouletU, 
which  had  already  arrested  the  attention  of 
Cridileo,  Torricelli,  Descartes,  and  Fermat.  Pas- 
cal completed  their  researches  upon  this  par- 
ticular point,  and  in  1659  published  the  results 
of  his  investigations  in  his  TraiU  ghUral  de  la 
nmUtte,  He  had  also  engaged  in  the  compo- 
sition of  a  new  demonstration  of  Christianity, 
in  which  he  was  to  enlist  all  the  powers  of  hu- 
man reason  in  the  service  of  truth ;  hut  the 
state  of  his  health  left  him  hut  hrief  periods  for 
this  project.  He  was  able  only  to  write  occa- 
sionally detached  thoughts,  which  were  collect- 
ed after  his  death,  and  published  in  1670,  under 
the  title  of  Pewees  sur  la  religion.  Modem 
criticus,  especially  Victor  Cousin  and  Ste.  Beuve. 
availing  themselves  of  previously  neglected 
sources  of  information  and  original  manuscripts 
too  slightly  passed  over  by  former  editors, 
have  succeeded  in  giving  an  outline  of  Pascal's 
design.  The  last  i  years  of  his  life  were  an 
almost  unbroken  series  of  bodily  suffering  and 
charitable  employments;  his  alms  absorbed 
more  than  his  income.  His  remains  were  bur- 
ied in  the  church  of  8t.  £tienne  du  Mont, 
where  his  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen. — ^There  are 
two  editions  of  Pascal's  complete  works,  includ- 
ing his  scientific  treatises,  namely,  that  of  Bossut 
(6  vols.  8vo.,  1779\  and  that  of  Lefdvre  (5  vols. 
8vo.,  1819).  The  Lettres  promrieialeSy  collected 
for  the  first  time  in  1667,  were  published  in 
1684  at  Cologne  under  the  supervision  of  Ni- 
cole, with  Latin,  Spanish,  and  Italian  transla- 
tions. The  Pennei^  which  have  been  of  late 
an  especial  object  of  research  and  study,  were 
reprinted  from  the  original  edition  of  1670,  first 
in  1672  (2  vols.  12mo.),  and  with  a  life  of  Pascal 
by  his  sister,  Mme.  P^rier,  in  1684 ;  by  Desmo- 
kts,  with  some  additions,  in  1729 ;  and  by  Con- 
dorcet  in  1776.  These  were  the  foundation  of 
every  subsequent  edition,  until  1842,  when  M. 
Cousin,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  French  acad- 
emy, pointed  out  the  alterations  and  omissions 
in  every  one  of  them,  referring  at  the  same  time 
to  the  autograph  manuscript  which  is  preserved 
in  the  imperial  library  at  Paris.  In  1844  M. 
Proq>er  Faug^re,  following  up  Cousin's  su^es- 
tiona,  issued  a  more  correct  edition  of  the  Penr 
a^,  lettret  etfragmentsde  Blaise  Pascal  (2  vols. 
8vo.).  This  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  respect- 
ing the  work  itself  and  what  has  been  styled 
the  aoepticiam  of  Pascal,  to  which  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  following  works  among  others : 
Victor  Cousin's  Blaise  Pascal  (1849);  Ste. 
Beuve*0  Port  Boyal  and  Portraits  litteraires; 
and  the  abb6  Flottes  and  A.  Vinet's  iltvdes  sur 
Pascal  (1846  and  1848).  The  controversy  has 
been  summed  up  by  Havet  in  a  new  edition  of 


the  PensUs  (3  vols.  8vo.,  1852).  The  life  of 
Pascal  by  Mbae.  PMer  has  been  the  founda- 
tion of  numerous  subsequent  biographies.  Tho 
PensUs  and  Lettres  proHncidles  have  been  sev- 
eral times  translated  into  Endish. — ^The  young- 
er sister  of  Pascal  above  alluded  to,  Jaoqfe- 
UKB,  bom  in  1625,  died  in  1661,  left  some  mis- 
cellaneous works,  letters,  and  verses,  which 
have  been  collected  by  Prosper  Faugdre(l  vol., 
Paris,  1845),  and  by  Cousin  in  his  biography 
of  Jacqueline  Pascal  (Paris,  1849). 

PASCHAL  n.,  pope  (Ri^nKw  of  Blkda), 
bom  in  Tuscany,  died  in  1 1 18.  He  was  a  monk 
of  the  order  of  Clmiy,  and  having  been  sent  to 
Home  on  some  affairs  of  his  order  was  made 
cardinal  by  Pope  Grefforv  VH.  He  succeeded 
Urban  II.  in  1099,  and  almost  immediately  af- 
terward renewed  the  struggle  with  tibe  Ger- 
man emperor  on  the  subject  of  investitures, 
which  had  engrossed  so  much  of  the  pontifi- 
cates of  hb  predecessors.  He  excommunicated 
Henry  IV.  in  1102,  whereupon  that  emperor  s 
son  revolted  and  caused  himself  to  be  acknowl- 
edged as  Henry  V. ;  but  in  the  matter  of  in- 
vestitures he  proved  as  unyielding  as  his  father. 
Paschal  proposed  a  compromise,  offering  to  re- 
store all  the  temporalities  which  the  church 
had  received  from  secular  princes  since  the  time 
of  Constantino,  provided  the  emperor  would 
renounce  the  right  of  investiture  which  was 
founded  upon  these  grants;  but  the  bishops,  es- 
pecially those  of  Germany,  who  were  possessed 
of  large  fiefs,  would  not  consent  to  tne  meas- 
ure, and  when  Henry  arrived  at  Rome  to  be 
crowned  in  1110  the  negotiation  was  broken 
off,  and  the  pope  refused  to  perform  the  coro- 
nation ceremony.  The  emperor  thereupon 
seized  the  pontiff's  person,  treated  him  with 
grreat  indignity,  and  after  keeping  him  prisoner 
two  months  extorted  from  hun  a  renunciation 
of  the  disputed  right,  received  the  crown,  and 
went  back  to  Germany.  Paschal  afterward 
smnmoned  a  council  in  the  church  of  St.  John 
Lateran,  by  which  the  investiture  of  church- 
men by  lay  hands  was  solemnly  condemned. 
The  result  was  a  rebellion  of  some  of  the 
turbulent  German  barons,  but  Henry  soim 
subdued  them,  and  marching  upon  Rome  com- 
pelled the  pope  to  flee  to  Benevento.  After 
the  emperor^s  return,  Paschal  made  vigorous 
preparations  for  war,  but  died  before  he  could 
take  the  field.  He  had  also  been  involved  in  a 
dispute  with  Henry  I.  of  England  on  the  same 
subject,  but  a  compromise  was  effected  in  1 108, 
whereby  the  king  surrendered  an  unimportant 
part  of  the  ceremony  of  investiture  (the  colla- 
tion of  the  ring  and  crosier),  and  retained  the 
right  of  nominating  bishops  and  abbots  and  ex- 
acting from  them  fealty  and  homage.' 

PASHA,  a  Turkish  governor  of  a  province, 
or  military  and  naval  commander  of  high  rank. 
The  French  spell  ti^e  word pacha^  and  formerly  in 
English  it  was  usually  written  basha  or  bashaw. 
Padias  of  the  first  rank  are  called  pashas  of  3 
tails,  that  number  of  horse  tails  bemg  carrit^ 
before  them  as  a  standard  when  they  appear  in 
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nophUe  and  Let  eoUoqua  d^amowr^  in  prose,  and 
BOTeral  miscellaneous  poems,  he  prodaced  in 
1561  the  1st  book  of  his  Becherchetde  la  France. 
In  1664  he  was  counsel  for  the  uniyersitj  in  its 
lawsuit  with  the  society  of  Jesuits.  His  plead- 
ings made  him  popular,  and  clients  flocked  to 
him.  He  witnessed  the  parliamentary  sessions 
known  as  les  grands  jours  at  Poitiers  in  1579, 
and  at  Troyes  in  1583 ;  was  in  1585  appoint- 
ed attorney-general  to  the  court  of  accounts, 
and  in  1588  was  elected  a  deputy  to  the  states- 
general  at  Blois.  A  faithful  adherent  of  roy- 
alty, he  accompanied  the  royalist  members 
of  the  parliament  who,  under  Henry  m., 
held  their  sessions  at  Tours,  and  returned 
to  Paris  with  Henry  IV.  He  now  found 
himself  involved  in  new  auorrels  with  the 
Jesuits,  who  were  expelled  from  France  in 
consequence  of  the  attempt  of  Jean  Ch4tel 
upon  the  life  of  the  king.  In  1604  he  resigned 
his  oflice  of  attorney-general  to  his  eldest  son, 
and  devoted  his  later  years  to  revising,  com- 
pleting, and  publishing  his  literary  works. 
Most  of  these  were  collected  and  printed  in  2 
vols.  foL  (Amsterdam,  1723).  Beside  his  in- 
valuable Beeherches  de  la  France  in  9  books, 
which,  notwithstanding  some  errors,  are  justly 
regarded  as  a  treasury  of  learning,  they  include 
22  books  of  funiliar  letters,  affording  ample  in- 
formation upon  the  manners  of  the  time.  M. 
L^on  Feugere  has  edited  his  (Ewcres  choisies 
(2  vols.  18mo.,  Paris,  1849),  with  an  excellent 
biographical  and  critical  notice.  Pasquier^s 
£une  as  a  jurist  has  been  fully  vindicated  by 
the  publication  of  his  Interpretation  des  Insti- 
tutes de  Justinien^  edited  by  M.  Charles  Giraud 
(4to.,  Paris,  1847}. 

PASQUIER,  ETIEN17E  Denis,  duke,  a  French 
statesman,  of  the  same  family  with  the  preced- 
ing, bom  in  Paris,  April  22, 1767.  Before  he 
became  of  age  he  was  appointed  councillor  in 
the  parliament  of  Paris.  His  father  was  be- 
headed during  the  French  revolution,  and  he 
himself  was  incarcerated.  Under  the  empire 
he  became  successively  master  of  requests  in 
the  council  of  state,  councillor,  proeureur  gent- 
ral  du  sceau  etdes  titres,  and  prefect  of  police. 
Charged  by  Napoleon  with  neglect  of  duty  at 
the  time  of  the  conspiracy  of  Malet  in  1812, 
he  was  acquitted  on  trial,  and  kept  in  office 
until  the  first  restoration,  when  Louis  XVIII. 
appointed  him  director-general  of  roads  and 
bridges.  He  stood  aloof  during  the  Hundred 
Days,  and  after  the  second  restoration  wos 
keeper  of  the  seals  and  temporarily  minis- 
ter of  the  interior  in  the  cabinet  of  Talleyrand 
in  1815,  minister  of  justice  in  that  of  Richelieu 
in  1817,  and  of  foreign  affairs  in  that  of  De- 
cazes  in  1819.  He  adhered  to  the  revolution 
of  July,  1830,  and  was  treated  with  favor  by 
Louis  Philippe,  who  made  him  president  of  the 
chamber  of  peers,  with  the  honorary  title  of 
chancellor  of  France.  He  had  been  mode  a 
baron  by  Napoleon,  became  a  count  under  the 
restoration,  and  finally  in  1844  received  the 
title  of  duke  from  Louis  Philippe.   Although  he 


cannot  be  styled  an  author,  having  published 
nothing  but  a  vaudeville  and  a  collection  of 
discourses  delivered  in  his  capacity  of  minister 
or  peer  from  1814  to  1836  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1842  k 
he  was  in  1842  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
academy.  It  is  generally  reported  that  he  lla^ 
written  interesting  Memaires  which  will  b« 
published  after  his  death.  The  revolution  of 
1848  terminated  his  political  career. 

PASQUIN,  the  name  given  to  a  mutilate,  d 
statue  in  Rome,  standing  at  the  end  of  the  Bran- 
ch! palace  near  the  Piazza  Navona.  In  its  ini- 
mediate  neighborhood  was  situated  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  15th  century  the  shop  of  a  tailor 
named  Pasquin,  or  Pasquino,  which  was  much 
frequented  by  people  of  consequence  for  tht- 

Surpose  of  hearing  the  current  gossip  and  scan- 
ol  of  the  town,  and  of  amusing  themselves 
with  the  facetious  stories  and  satirical  remarks 
of  Pasquin  and  his  workmen,  to  whom  the  ut- 
most license  of  speech  seems  to  have  been  al- 
lowed. So  many  caustic  personalities  emana- 
ted from  this  place,  that  gradually  every  bitter 
saying  was  attributed  to  Pasquin  or  his  shop — 
a  practice  the  more  convenient,  as  etiquette  for- 
bade the  sufferer  by  such  libels,  or  pasquinades 
as  they  were  called,  to  exhibit  any  resent m cut. 
After  Pasquin^s  death  the  statue,  which  Lad 
long  lain  half  imbedded  in  the  ground,  Wi:s 
dug  out  and  set  up  near  his  shop.  The  poi)u- 
lace,  availing  itself  of  this  circumstance,  declar- 
ed that  Pasquin  hod  come  to  life  again.  Tlio 
mutilated  torso  was  called  by  the  name  of  the 
defunct  tailor,  and  thenceforth  the  custom 
arose  of  attaching  to  it  bits  of  writing  of  a 
satirical  character,  which  frequently  took  the 
shape  of  lampoons  upon  persons  in  high  station, 
the  pope  and  cardinals  being  favorite  objects 
of  attack.  "  The  free  speech,"  says  a  recent 
writer,  "  which  was  prohibited  and  dangerous 
to  the  living  eulyects  of  the  temporal  power 
of  the  popes,  was  a  privilege  which,  in  spite 
of  prohibition,  Pasquin  insisted  upon  exerci>- 
ing.  Whatever  precautions  might  be  taken, 
whatever  penalties  imposed,  means  were  al- 
ways found,  when  occasion  arose,  to  affix  to 
the  battered  marble  papers  bearing  stingin? 
epigrams  or  satirical  verses,  which,  once  road, 
fastened  themselves  in  the  memory,  and  spread 
quickly  by  repetition.  He  could  not  be  si- 
lenced. *  Great  sums,'  said  he  one  day,  in  an 
epigram  addressed  to  Paul  III.,  who  was  poi>c 
from  1634  to  1549,  *  great  sums  were  formerly 
given  to  poets  for  singing :  how  much  will  yoi: 
give  me,  O  Paul,  to  be  silent  ?' "  The  statin 
of  Marforio,  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  river  god. 
which  about  the  close  of  the  16th  century  was 
placed  in  the  palazso  de*  conservatori  on  the 
Capitol,  was  made  the  vehicle  for  replying  to 
the  attacks  of  Pasquin ;  and  other  statues  in 
various  parts  of  the  city  occasionally  issued 
an  epigram  on  public  affairs.  Pasquin,  ho  we  ve  r. 
maintained  his  supremacy  over  all  rivals,  and 
so  formidable  did  ne  become  that  Adrian  VI . 
proposed  to  have  him  thrown  into  the  Tiber, 
but  was  dissuaded  by  his  friend  Lodovico  Suo:»- 
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sano,  who  declared  that  the  frogs  of  the  river 
would  thenceforth  croak  pasquinades.  The 
first  trae  pasqomades  date  from  the  pontificate 
of  Leo  X.,  and  niter  the  lapse  of  3^  centuries 
the  statue  pursues  his  ancient  avocation  with 
undiminished  vigor.  Satirical  epigrams  how- 
ever were  published  previous  to  Leo's  acces- 
sion, and  the  following,  directed  against  Alex- 
ander VI.  (Roderic  Borgia),  is  unsurpassed  in 
severity  by  any  ntterance  of  Pasquin : 

Vendit  Alexander  elates,  altarla,  Christam ; 
Emerat  Ule  prliia,  vendere  Jure  poteat. 

"  Alexander  sells  the  keys,  the  altars,  Christ 
He  bought  them  first,  and  has  a  right  to  sell.^' 

PASQUOTANK,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  N.  0.,  bor- 
dcring  on  Virginia,  and  bounded  N.  E.  by  the 
Pasquotank  river,  and  S.  by  Albemarle  sound ; 
area,  about  300  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  8,940,  of 
whom  2,983  Were  slaves.  Its  surface  is  low 
and  level,  including  a  portion  of  the  Dismal 
swamp,  and  in  some  places  fertile.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  624,575  bushels  of  In- 
dian corn,  19,436  of  wheat,  and  22,946  of  oats. 
There  were  3  ship  yards,  3  newspaper  offices, 
14  churches,  and  640  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  The  Pasquotank  river  is  navigable 
for  small  vessels  to  the  capital,  Elizabeth  City, 
and  a  branch  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal 
crosses  the  county. 

PASSAIC,  a  N.  co.  of  N.  J.,  bordering  on 
N.  Y.,  bounded  8.  W.  by  the  Pequannock,  and 
intersected  by  the  Eingwood,  Kamapo,  and  Pas- 
saic rivers;  area,  about  220  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
18()0, 29,021.  Its  surface  is  diversified  and  the 
soil  generally  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  140,213  bushels  of  Indian  com,  41,509 
of  rye,  79,169  of  potatoes,  41,446  of  oats,  11,- 
025  tons  of  hay,  5,320  lbs.  of  wool,  and  238,- 
470  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  in  the  latter  year 
16  grist  and  21  saw  mills,  1  card,  1  carpet,  4 
w^oollen,  and  10  cotton  factories,  4  paper  mills, 

1  rolling  mill,  7  forges,  2  founderies,  1  furnace, 

2  locomotive  manufactories,  27  churches,  and 
1,157  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The 
Morris  canal  and  New  York  and  Erie  railroad 
intersect  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  county,  the 
latter  passing  through  the  capital,  Paterson. 

PASSAIC,  a  river  of  New  Jersey,  which  rises 
in  Mendham,  Morris  co.,  flows  S.  for  a  few  miles 
and  then  E.  between  Somerset  and  Morris  cos., 
tlien  N.  N.  E.  between  the  latter  and  Essex 
CO.,  crosses  Passaic  co.  in  an  easterly  direction, 
and  turning  to  the  S.  after  a  very  devious 
course  of  about  90  m.  enters  Newark  bay.  It 
in  navigable  a  short  distance  for  sloops.  At 
Paterson  it  has  a  fall  of  72  feet  (or  50  feet  per- 
pendicular), aftording  immense  water  power, 
which  has  been  improved  by  dams  and  canals. 
It  is  much  visited  by  tourists. 

PASSAMAQUODDY  BAY,  a  body  of  water 
between  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  Maine  and  the 
S.  W.  corner  of  New  Brunswick,  being  about 
12  m.  long  and  6  m.  wide  at  the  entrance.  It 
receives  the  waters  of  the  St.  Croix  and  Didge- 
guash  rivers.  Oampobello  island  lies  across  the 
entrance  of  the  bay,  and  Deer  island  and  a 


cluster  of  small  islets  called  Wolf  islands  lie 
within  it.  The  bay  is  well  sheltered  and  not 
liable  to  be  obstructed  by  ice ;  and  it  has  good 
harbors  and  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  the 
largest  vessels.  It  abounds  with  fish,  such  as 
mackerel,  cod,  and  herring.  The  tide  has  an 
average  rise  of  25  feet. 

PASSAU  (anc.  Batata  Castro)^  a  town  of 
Bavaria,  capital  of  the  circle  of  Lower  Bavaria, 
situated  at  the  confiuence  of  the  Inn  and  the 
Danube,  92  m.  E.  N.  E.  from  Munich ;  pop. 
11,000.  It  is  divided  by  the  rivers  into  8  parts, 
the  central  one  being  the  town  proper,  and  the 
others,  Innstadt  on  the  Inn,  and  Ilzstadt  on 
the  Danube,  being  suburbs.  The  Ik,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Danube,  flows  between  Ilzstadt 
and  Anger.  The  town  is  strongly  fortified  by 
two  formidable  castles  and  8  smaller  works  of 
defence,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant strongholds  on  the  Danube.  It  has  a  cathe- 
dral with  some  interesting  monuments,  a  public 
library,  a  theatre,  an  old  abbey,  a  bronze  statue 
of  King  Maximilian  Joseph,  several  schools  and 
hospitals,  a  lunatic  asylum,  manufactures  of 
porcelain,  leather,  tobacco,  beer,  paper,  iron, 
and  copper,  and  an  active  trade  on  the  Danube. 
Its  bishops  were  formerly  independent  princes, 
but  it  was  secularized  in  1803,  and  incorporated 
with  Bavaria  in  1805.  In  1552  a  treaty  guar- 
anteeing religious  freedom  to  the  German  Prot- 
estants was  concluded  here  between  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  and  Maurice  of  Saxony. 

PASSENGER  PIGEON,  or  Wild  Pigeon 
(eetcpUtea  migratoria^  Swains.),  a  well  known 
columbine  species  peculiar  to  North  America, 
where  it  exists  in  immense  numbers.  The 
family  characters  are  given  under  Pigeon;  the 
generic  characters  are,  a  very  small  head,  short 
bill,  long  wings,  the  first  primary  the  longest, 
tarsi  very  short,  and  tail  very  long  and  wedge- 
shaped.  The  male  passenger  pigeon  is  about 
16i  inches  long,  with  an  alar  extent  of  25 ;  the 
general  color  above  is  grayish  blue,  some  of  the 
wing  coverts  being  marked  with  black  spots ; 
throat,  fore  neck,  breast,  and  sides  light  brown- 
ish red,  and  the  rest  of  tlie  under  parts  white ; 
lower  hind  neck  with  golden,  green,  and  violet 
refiections ;  quills  blackish,  bordered  with  pale 
bluish,  the  larger  coverts  whitish  at  the  tip ; 
2  middle  tail  feathers  black,  the  others  pale  blue 
at  the  base,  becoming  white  toward  the  end ; 
the  bill  black,  iris  bright  red,  and  feet  carmine 
purple.  The  female  is  smaller,  and  of  duller 
colors.  Their  rapid  and  long  continued  flight 
enables  them  to  pass  over,  and  their  keen 
vision  to  survey,  a  vast  extent  of  country, 
when  migrating  at  irregular  periods  in  search 
of  the  mast  which  constitutes  their  principal 
food;  the  flight  is  high  or  low  according  to 
the  unfavorable  or  promising  nature  of  the 
region ;  they  present  a  very  beautiful  appear- 
ance as  they  perform  their  aerial  evolutions 
preparatory  to  alighting,  now  displaying  a  bril- 
liant sheet  of  azure  which  suddenly  changes 
into  rich  deep  purple ;  for  an  account  of  the 
rapidity  of  their  flight,  see  Oaeeieb  Pigeon. 
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After  feeding  they  setde  on  the  trees  to  resti 
and  toward  sunset  depart  for  their  roosting 
places,  often  hundreds  of  miles  distant ;  thejr 
build  in  forests  where  the  trees  are  high,  without 
much  reference  to  season,  and  in  places  where 
food  is  abundant  and  water  not  far  off;  the 
habits  of  courtship,  incubation,  and  feeding  of 
the  youDg  squabs,  are  the  same  as  in  other 
pigeons ;  the  flesh  is  dark-colored,  and  highly 
esteemed  as  food;  according  to  Wilson  they 
lay  only  one  esg,  but  Audubon  says  two.  This 
bird  is  found  throughout  temperate  North 
America  to  the  high  central  plains.  Their 
numbers  are  absolutely  countless  both  in  the 
roosting  and  breeding  places;  in  the  former 
they  spread  over  thousands  of  acres  in  the  West, 
breaking  down  the  limbs  of  trees  with  their 
weight,  and  destroying  the  grass  and  under- 
wood ;  in  these  places  they  are  killed  by  myr- 
iads, and  by  every  conceivable  kind  of  weapon 
and  device,  from  clabs  to  firearms  and  sulpnur 
pots.  The  breeding  places  are  still  more  ex- 
tensive ;  Wilson  describes  one  in  Kentucky  as 
extending  40  miles  through  the  woods  and  sev- 
eral miles  wide,  every  tree  bearing  nests  wher- 
ever they  could  be  placed ;  they  appeared  about 
April  10  and  left  with  their  young  before  May 
25 ;  when  the  young  were  nearly  fbll-grown, 
the  }>eople  came,  with  their  families,  from  all 
the  neighboring  country,  formed  encampments, 
and  commenced  the  business  of  collecting  the 
birds ;  he  describes  the  scene  as  very  exciting, 
though  disgusting,  the  ground  being  strewed 
with  felled  trees  and  broken  branches,  the 
young  birds  devoured  by  hogs  below  and  by 
hawks  and  vultures  in  the  air,  and  the  old 
birds  crowding  and  fluttering  with  a  deafening 
noise.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  destruc- 
tion, such  is  their  fecundity  from  the  numer- 
ous broods  in  a  season,  that  the  numbers  do 
not  seem  to  diminish.  Wilson  calculates  the 
length  of  a  column  of  these  birds  which  passed 
over  him  at  240  miles,  and  estimates  the  num- 
ber of  pigeons  in  it  at  more  than  2,000,000,000 ; 
allowing  ^  pint  of  food  for  each  bird,  such  a 
legion  would  consume  daily  about  17,500,000 
bushels.  Nothing  comparable  to  such  flights, 
which  actually  obscure  the  sun  at  noonday, 
can  be  seen  except  in  the  myriads  of  locusts  in 
the  East.  Audubon  estimates  the  numbers  at 
a  less  amount  than  Wilson.  Though  not  found 
in  such  multitudes  in  the  New  England  and 
middle  statea,  great  numbers  are  caught  in 
spring  nets  in  the  autumn,  keeping  the  market 
well  supplied,  and  at  a  moderate  price  when 
the  consumer  is  brought  into  immediate  rela- 
tion to  the  captor. 

PASSION  FLOWER,  a  showy  plant,  the 
type  of  the  natural  orA&c  pamfloraeea.  These 
are  herbs  or  shrubs,  usually  climbing,  seldom 
erect,  with  alternate  leaves  furnished  with  leafy 
stipules,  and  the  petioles  often  glandular ;  ax- 
illary or  terminal  flowers,  often  accompanied 
by  a  8-leaved  involucre;  the  sepals  5,  of  a 
green  color;  the  petals  6,  arising  from  the 
throat  of  the  calyx,  and  colored ;  within  these, 


several  rows  of  filamentous  processes,  i 
by  some  as  abortive  stamens  and  by  others  as 
the  true  corolla,  but  probably  an  intermediate 
condition  of  both ;  the  true  stamens  6,  mona- 
delnhous,  rarely  indefinite,   snrrounding    the 
stalk  of  the  ovaiy;   anthers  linear,  2-celled, 
bursting  longitudinally;    ovary  upon  a  long 
stalk,  superior,  1-celled ;  styles  8,  arising  from 
the  same  point^  davate ;  stigmas  dilated ;  seeds 
attached  m  several  rows  to  the  placenta,  with 
a  brittle  sculptured  testa  surrounaed  by  a  pulpy 
aril ;  cotyledons  fiat,  leafy.    The  common  pas- 
sion flower  (pamfiora  eoerulea,  Linn.)  is    a 
climbing  greenhouse  plant  from  Brazil  and 
Peru,  and  has  been  known  in  cultivation  sinoe 
1699.  Its  stem  is  of  a  somewhat  woody  texture, 
and  attains  to  considerable  size ;  its  branches 
are  abundant,  long,  flexible,  and  of  rapid  growth, 
reaching  15  or  20  feet  in  a  single  season*     Its 
leaves  are  palmate,  5-parted,  and  entire,  the 
footstalks  glandular ;  the  involucre  is  8-leaved; 
the  blossoms  of  a  beautiftil  blue  color  without 
and  purplish  and  white  within ;  the  filamentous 
processes  of  the  same  color  and  shorter  than 
the  petals ;  they  possess  a  faint  smeU,  and  last 
for  a  single  day  only ;  the  fruit  is  eg^-shaped^ 
of  the  size  of  a  large  plum,  yellowish  when 
ripe,  and  filled  with  a  sweetish  unpleasant  pulp 
and  black  seeds.    The  racemose  passion  flower 
(P.  raeemoea^  Sims)  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  hav- 
ing 8-lobed  leaves,  with  4  glands  upon  the 
petiole,  and  twin  pedicels  forming  terminal 
racemes  in  consequence  of  the  upper  leaves 
being  abortive ;  its  flowers  are  of  a  deep  red 
or  scarlet  color.    Between  these  tw^o  species  a 
showy  hybrid  has  been  raised,  known  as  P. 
ecsruleoraeemoea  of  Sabine,  and  described  and 
figured  in  the  "Transactions  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,"  vol.  iv.,  in  a  highly  in- 
teresting and  scientific  paper.    The  Grenadilla 
vine  (P.  quadrangularu,  Willd.),  a  native  of 
the  West  Indies,  has  a  square  ligneous  stem ; 
oblong-ovate,  subcordate,  entire,  veiny  leaves 
5  to  0  inches  long,  petioles  with  6  glands, 
stipules  roundish  ovate,  involucre  8-leaved; 
the  flowers  are  large,  showy,  red  within,  white 
without,  and  odoriferous ;  the  fruit  large,  ob- 
long, about  15  inches  in  circnmference,  of  a 
greenish   yellow  color  when  ripe,  soft   and 
leathery  to  the  touch,  and  quite  smooth,  with 
a  very  thick  skin  enclosing  a  succulent,  purple 
pulp,  of  a  sweet  taste,  but  slightly  acid,  and  in 
a  hot  climate  cooling  and  agreeable ;  the  seeds 
lie  in  a  sort  of  sac  which  easily  separates  from 
the  pulp.     In   the   stove   or   hothoase  this 
species  grows  admirably  when  trained  under 
the  rafters   of  the  house,  the  shoots  beinff 
pruned  back  to  within  2  or  8  eyes  of  the  old 
wood,  and  abundance  of  water  given  in  the 
growing  season.    It  has  been  successfhUy  cul* 
tivated  in  Europe  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit.    The 
winged-stem  passion  flower  (P.  alata^  Willd.), 
has  a  4-angled  stem ;  undivided,  cordate,  very 
entire  leaves,  petioles  with  4  glands ;  flowers 
large,  of  a  rich  crimson ;  the  filamentous  pro- 
cesses variegated  with  blue  and  purple ;  bios- 
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nence  from  labor  on  the  first  and  last  (out  of 
Palestine  on  the  first  two  and  last  two),  and  by 
the  observance  on  the  first  evening  (oat  of 
Palestine  on  the  first  and  second)  of  various 
domestic  rites  commemorative  of  the  deliver- 
ance from  Egyptian  bondage,  including  the  re- 
cital of  scriptural  and  legendary  narratives  and 
Duniliar  conversation  on  the  same  national  events 
and  the  chanting  of  psalms. 

PASSO  W,  FbaKz  Ludwio  Kabl  Frxxdsicb,  a 
German  philologist,  born  in  Ludwigslust,  Sept. 
80, 1786,  died  in  Breslau,  March  11,  1838.  He 
was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  Gotha  and 
at  the  university  of  Leipsic,  where  he  studied 
theology  and  philology.  In  1807  he  became 
professor  of  the  Greek  language  in  the  gymna- 
sium at  Weimar,  and  in  1810  director  of  the 
institution  styled  the  Conradinum  at  Jenkau 
near  Dantzic.  After  the  dissolution  of  this  in- 
stitution in  1814  he  was  made  professor  of 
ancient  literature  in  the  university  of  Breslau 
and  director  of  the  philological  seminary.  Of 
his  philological  works,  the  most  important  is 
the  *^  Dictionary  of  the  Greek  Language^'  (2 
vols.,  4th  ed.,  Leipsic,  1831),  still  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  Greek  dictionaries. 

PASSPORT,  a  document  given  by  the  au- 
thorized officer  of  a  state,  which  permits  a 
person  or  persons  therein  named  to  pass  or 
travel  either  generally,  or  through  a  country 
named,  or  on  certain  routes,  by  land  or  water. 
Passports  must  have  been  used  by  all  civilized 
governments  to  some  extent  and  in  some  form ; 
but  in  England  and  in  the  United  States  they 
have  not  been  used  within  those  countries, 
though  their  governments  give  them  to  those 
of  their  citizens  who  purpose  to  travel  abroad. 
Each  of  the  United  States  will  give  its  passport 
to  any  of  its  citizens,  and  so  will  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  The  U.  S.  secretary 
of  state  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  issuing 
passports,  and  authorizing  and  regulating  their 
issue  by  diplomatic  or  consular  agents.  Any 
one  who  issues  a  passport  without  authority, 
or  who  has  authority  and  Issues  a  passport  to 
one  not  a  citizen,  is  liable  to  punishment  by 
fine  and  imprisonment.  Passports  are  also 
given  by  collectors  of  ports  to  all  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  and  if  any  such  vessel  sails  with- 
out a  passport  the  master  is  liable  to  a  fine  of 
$200.  One  entitled  to  a  ]>assport  may  address 
a  request  to  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
at  Washington,  and  will  be  furnished  with  di- 
rections how  to  transmit  the  necessary  state- 
ments and  evidence;  or  he  may,  generally, 
learn  all  that  is  necessary  from  a  collector  of  a 
port,  or  from  a  public  notary.  Every  passport 
states  the  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation 
of  the  holder,  with  a  description  of  his  i)ersoD 
and  appearance,  which  is  intended  to  afford 
the  means  of  identifying  him.  It  is  supposed 
to  assure  the  holder  of  the  support  of  his  own 
government,  and  asks  for  him  and  entitles  him 
to  the  protection  of  all  governments  or  nations 
at  peace  with  his  own. — The  rules  and  usages, 
in  Europe,  in  respect  to  personal  passports. 


differ  almost  indefiiutely.  In  general,  the 
bearer  ^ould  take  his  passport  to  the  ministt: 
or  authorized  agent  of  the  country  which  he  ii 
about  to  visit,  and  have  it  signed  by  him;  and 
on  arriving  at  the  outpoets  or  frontier  ports  or 
cities  of  any  foreign  state  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  the  passport  must  be  exhibited,  and 
so  it  must  be  at  any  principal  town  in  the  int«^ 
rior  in  which  it  is  intended  to  remain  for  aur 
considerable  period.  In  many  of  the  European 
states,  a  native  citizen  or  subject  cannot  trarel 
many  miles  in  his  own  country  without  a  pa^^ 
port.  The  whole  system  is  productive  of  great 
annoyance  and  some  expense  to  travellers.  It 
has  been  kept  up  to  afford  the  authorities 
means  of  surveillance  over  suspicious  chanic- 
ters,  and  thereby  to  prevent  conspiracies 
against  the  government,  or  provide  the  means 
of  detecting  them.  The  belief  that  passport^ 
have  little  efficacy  for  this  purpose  has  been 
confirmed  by  recent  expedence ;  and  the  grow- 
ing conviction  that  they  are  not  so  useful  as 
they  are  inconvenient  and  oppressive,  luay 
have  been  the  inducement  for  a  recent  cbanire 
in  the  system  in  France,  where  it  formerly 
flourished  in  full  vigor,  but  where  from  the  re- 
cent declaration  of  the  emperor  (Jan.  7,  l^^}'^ 
it  is  about  to  be  relaxed  in  favor  of  English  vb- 
itors  to  that  country. 

PASTA,  GiuDiTTA,  an  Italian  singer  of  Jew- 
ish origin,  bom  at  Saronno,  near  Milan,  in  ITOS. 
8he  received  her  first  musical  education  frcn: 
Bartolommeo  Leotti,  chapelmaster  in  the  catho- 
dral  of  Como.  At  the  age  of  15  she  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  musical  conservatory  of  Mil-n. 
where  she  was  by  no  means  a  distinguish^'' 
scholar,  and  in  1815  began  her  public  career  C. 
the  minor  theatres  in  Leghorn,  Parma,  anil 
Brescia.  The  next  year,  appearing  at  the  Itul- 
iens  in  Paris,  she  failed  to  attract  notice;  >1^'; 
was  equally  unsuccessful  in  London,  and  deciil^^ 
upon  returning  to  her  native  country  to  study 
further  her  profession.  This  she  did  in  earnest : 
and  when,  in  181^  and  1820,  she  appeared  is 
Venice  and  Milan,  she  was  greeted  with  ap- 
plause. Returning  to  Paris  in  1821,  and  visiting 
Verona  during  the  session  of  the  European 
congress  in  1822,  she  was  remarkably  succesi- 
fuL  Her  triumph  in  London  was  scarcely  K'^^ 
brilliant,  and  for  several  years  she  continueil  to 
sing  alternately  in  Paris  and  London.  In  1S27, 
some  business  difficulty  having  occurred  between 
her  and  Rossini,  then  director  of  the  Italia'"^ 
opera  in  Paris,  she  left  France  and  accepted  an 
engagement  at  Naples,  where  Pacini  composed 
for  her  his  opera  of  Niohe,  Her  dramatic 
powers  however  did  not  please  the  KeapolitanN 
though  they  were  afterward  fully  appreciated 
at  Bologna,  Milan.  Trieste,  and  Verona.  1^ 
was  at  Milan  that  Bellini  wrote  for  her  La  ton- 
namhula  and  Norma.  Pasta  won  her  last  tri- 
umphs at  Vienna  in  1832.  Her  voice,  wlinh 
had  always  been  more  remarkable  for  eoerget'C 
than  melodious  qualities,  was  now  impairetu 
and  her  last  engagement  on  the  Italian  stage  m 
Paris,  in  1833  and  1834,  was  not  on  the  whole 
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Buccessfo],  thougli  she  was  much  admired  in 
Bcllini^B  Anna  £olena^  Rosslnrs  OUllo,  and  Zin- 
garelli^s  Borneo  e  Giulietta,  In  1836  she  re- 
tired to  her  villa  on  the  hanks  of  the  lake  of 
Como,  occasiondly  passing  some  time  at  Genoa 
and  Milan,  where  she  took  pleasure  in  instruct- 
ing pupils,  among  whom  was  Teresa  Parodi. 
Her  last  engagement,  hy  which  she  made  $40,- 
000,  was  with  the  opera  in  St.  Petersburg  in 
1840. 

PASTEL  (Lat.  pastilhui),  a  colored  crayon 
formed  by  the  mixture  of  color  with  a  colorless 
base.  It  is  reduced  by  an  application  of  gum 
water  to  the  consistence  of  a  paste  (whence 
the  name),  which  is  cut  into  short  sticks,  and 
when  dry  is  ready  for  use.  Pastel  painting  is 
executed  upon  a  paper  manufactured  for  the 
purpose,  the  woolly  surface  of  which  assists  in 
blending  and  retaining  the  tints.  Sometimes 
vellum  with  the  surface  brought  to  a  nap  by 
friction  is  employed.  The  artist  usually  rubs 
in  the  tints  with  his  finger,  although  for  the 
finer  kinds  of  work  he  also  uses  the  stump  or 
the  point  of  tlie  crayon.  Tlie  art  originated  in 
Germany,  but  has  been  cultivated  with  most 
success  in  Franco  by  Greuze,  Nattier,  Girodet, 
and  others. 

PASTILLE.    See  Pebfume. 

PATAGONIA,  an  extensive  region  of  South 
America,  occupymg  the  S.  extremity  of  the  con- 
tinent, bounded  N.  by  the  Argentine  confeder- 
ation, from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Eio 
Negro,  E.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  S.  by  the 
strait  of  Magellan,  which  separates  it  from 
Terra  del  Fuego,  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  as  far 
as  lat.  42°  S.,  and  thence  for  about  100  m.  by 
Chili,  the  Chilian  Andes  forming  the  boundary 
line.  It  extends  from  lat.  38°  30'  to  53°  S.,  and 
from  long.  62°  55'  to  75°  40'  W.;  extreme 
length  1,030  m.,  breadth  420  m. ;  area,  315,000 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  estimated  at  120,000.  The  coun- 
try comprehended  within  these  limits  is  little 
known,  and  at  present  of  but  little  importance. 
The  whole  of  the  coast  has  been  examined  by 
ditFerent  navigators.  There  are  several  bays 
upon  the  Atlantic  side,  but  they  are  not  of 
much  use  to  large  vessels.  On  the  N.  part  of 
the  coast  the  tiaes  rise  about  30  feet,  increasing 
to  50  feet  toward  the  S.  The  Pacific  coast  is 
fronted  by  a  chain  of  large  islands  which  ex- 
tend from  the  "W.  extremity  of  the  strait  of 
Magellan  to  lat.  42°  S.  The  chief  of  these  isl- 
ands are  Chiloe,  the  Chonos  archipelago,  "Wel- 
lington, Queen  Adelaide's  archipelago,  and  Des- 
olation island.  They  are  all  rocky  and  high, 
rising  abruptly  from  the  shores.  The  coasts 
next  the  Pacific  are  bare,  being  subject  to  fre- 
quent storms;  but  on  the  opposite  side  they 
are  wooded,  and  in  some  places  the  timber  is 
of  large  size.  The  general  aspect  of  the  Pacific 
coast  is  rugged  and  mountainous,  broken  by 
inlets  and  bays,  and  bordered  by  rocks  and 
breakers. — Patagonia  comprises  two  regions 
separated  by  the  Andes,  and  entirely  different 
both  in  climate  and  surface.  E.  Patagonia  con- 
sists of  a  succession  of  shingly,  horizontal  plains, 


called  pampas,  which  rise  in  terraces  from  the 
ooean  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  where  the  last 
attains  a  height  of  about  3,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  chief  rivers  in  this  tract 
have  their  source  in  the  Andes,  and  generally 
run  in  a  S.  £.  direction  to  the  Atlantic.  Some 
of  them  are  deep  and  rapid,  and  have  courses 
of  considerable  length,  but  only  a  few  of  the 
more  northern  have  any  effect  in  fertilizing  the 
land  upon  their  banks.  The  plains  ai'e  dreary 
and  sterile,  and  strewn  with  huge  bowlders. 
In  the  S.  there  is  a  great  deposit  of  tertiary 
strata,  covered  witli  a  thick  stratum  of  a  white 
pumaceous  substance  containing  a  tenth  part 
of  marine  infusoria,  which  extends  for  several 
hundred  miles  along  the  coast.  This  is  cover- 
ed with  a  bed  of  shingle  TOO  m.  long,  200  m. 
broad,  and  60  feet  thick.  The  pebbles  forming 
this  bed  are  chiefly  porphyry,  and  have  become 
detached  from  the  rocks  of  the  Andes  and  wa- 
ter-worn since  the  deposition  of  the  tertiary 
strata.  Fresh  water  is  exceedingly  scarce,  but 
there  are  numerous  salt  water  ponds.  To  the 
N.  of  lat.  45°  S.  the  country  is  not  so  complete- 
ly barren  as  the  8.  portion ;  it  becomes  more 
nndulating,  and  here  and  there  are  found  good 
pastures  and  some  trees.  The  climate  is  ex- 
ceedingly cold  in  winter  and  hot  in  summer, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  dryness,  no  rain  fall- 
ing for  about  f  of  the  year. — ^W.  Patagonia  is 
wholly  mountainous,  and  in  every  respect  forms 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  E.  region.  The  moun- 
tains are  barren  and  rugged  near  the  coast,  but 
the  E.  sides  are  well  wooded.  Opposite  the 
island  of  Chiloe  there  are  two  active  volcanoes. 
Heavy  rains  fall  almost  incessantly,  accompanied 
by  storms  of  wind,  and  there  is  so  much  bad 
weather  that  this  portion  of  the  country  is  near- 
ly uninhabitable.  The  -forests  of  the  W.  contain 
several  species  of  beech  and  large  ferns ;  and 
the  vegetation  of  the  N.  part  of  E.  Patagonia, 
near  the  Kio  Negro,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Argentine  republic.  Where  there  is  vegetation, 
particularly  in  the  N.  and  W.,  different  kinds 
of  animus  are  found.  Large  herds  of  guanacos, 
wild  cattle,  the  puma,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the 
opossum,  the  cavy,  and  the  armadillo  are  met 
with.  Fish  and  sea  animals  are  abundant  on 
the  coasts ;  and  sea  fowl  are  exceedingly  nu- 
merous. The  condor,  hawk,  a  species  of  ibis, 
and  the  South  American  ostrich  are  the  princi- 
pal land  birds. — ^The  Patagonians  are  a  tall 
race,  but  by  no  means  so  large  as  they  were 
described  by  early  travellers.  Their  bodies  are 
bulky,  but  their  limbs  are  not  large  in  propor- 
tion. Mr.  Bourne,  mate  of  an  American  vessel, 
who  was  in  captivity  among  them  in  1849-50, 
describes  them  as  about  6i  feet  in  height,  while 
some  few  are  still  higher.  Their  shoulders  are 
broad,  and  their  chests  well  developed,  their 
heads  and  features  large,  but  their  hands  and 
feet  comparatively  small.  They  are  naturally 
indolent,  but  when  sufficiently  aroused  exhibit 
great  strength.  Their  color  is  a  reddish  brown, 
and  their  hair  black,  coarse,  and  lank.  They 
have  large  mouths  with  thick  lips,  but  good 
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teeth.  They  color  their  faces  and  bodies  with 
white,  bine,  or  red  paint  The  hair,  tied  above 
their  temples  with  a  fillet  of  twisted  sinews,  is 
the  only  covering  for  the  head ;  and  they  wear 
a  larffe  mantle,  made  of  skins  sewed  together, 
hangmg  loosely  from  their  shoulders  to  their  an- 
kles, which  adds  greatly  to  their  apparently  gi- 
gantic si2e.  For  their  feet  they  make  boots  out 
of  the  skins  of  horses'  hind  legs.  The  stature, 
dress,  and  appearance  of  the  women  so  much 
resemble  those  of  the  men^  that  were  it  not  for 
the  hair,  which  they  pltdt  m  two  tails,  it  would 
be  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  distinguish  them. 
They  are  generally  good-natured,  but  when 
excited  are  passionate  and  reckless.  They  ap- 
pear to  possess  nothing  like  towns,  and  to  lead 
a  wandering  and  unsettled  life.  Their  huts  are 
formed  of  a  few  sticks  covered  with  the  skins 
of  animals.  Their  arms  consist  of  a  long  lance, 
a  bow  and  arrows,  a  knife  if  it  can  be  pro- 
cured, and  balls  made  fast  to  the  ends  of  a  long 
leather  thong,  which  they  throw  with  a  rotatr 
motion  and  use  for  entangling  the  legs  of  ani- 
mals. They  are  all  expert  horsemen.  There 
are  several  distinct  nations  In  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  those  who  inhabit  the  W. 
coast  are  of  much  lower  stature  than  the  others. 
Tbeir  chief  subsistence  consists  of  the  flesh  of 
horses,  guanacos,  and  such  other  animals  as 
they  can  capture.  They  are  filthy  in  their 
habits,  exceedingly  vain,  and  great  liars. — ^Ma- 
galhaens  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
the  original  discoverer  of  the  S.  coast  of  Pata- 
gonia. Other  navigators,  whose  names  deserve 
to  be  mentioned  as  connected  with  the  discov- 
eries upon  its  coasts  and  in  the  seas  a^oining, 
are  Drake,  Le  Maire,  Davies,  Cavendish,  Haw- 
kins, Cook,  Sarmiento,  Narborough,  Cordova, 
Byron,  Willis,  Carteret,  Bougainvme,  Weddell, 
King,  Stokes,  and  Fitzroy.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  form  settlements  upon  the 
coasts  and  on  the  neighboring  islands,  but  until 
lately  none  of  them  met  with  any  success.  The 
government  of  Chili  claim  the  W.  part  of  Pata- 
gonia, and  the  Argentine  republic  the  E.  side. 
The  Chilenos  have  lately  formed  a  few  small 
establishments,  extending  as  far  as  the  E.  en- 
trance of  the  straits  of  Magellan,  and  are  mak- 
ing efforts  to  explore  the  interior. 

FATAPSCO,  a  river  which  rises  in  Carroll 
CO.,  Md.,  flows  southward  and  then  south-east- 
erly between  Baltimore  and  Anne  Arundel 
counties,  and  passing  Baltimore  opens  into  a 
broad  estuary  which  enters  Chesapeake  bay  14 
m.  below  the  city.  Its  total  length  is  about  80 
m.,  and  it  affords  val  cable  water  power.  It  is 
navigable  for  large  vessels  to  Baltimore. 

PATENTS,  Law  of.  Nothing  like  the  law 
of  patents  was  known  to  the  ancients,  or  is 
now  known  out  of  Europe  and  America.  Even 
there  it  is  comparatively  recent.  In  England 
it  is  but  little  more  than  two  centuries  old.  In 
France,  the  earliest  law  in  favor  of  new  inven- 
tions was  passed  in  1790 ;  and  in  the  United 
States  the  system  of  patent  law  rests,  not  on 
eommon  law,  or  usage  or  any  reference  to  nat- 


ural right,  but  only  upon  the  statute  of  1798 
and  those  which  have  oeen  made  subsequently 
in  amendment  or  alteration  of  Uiat,  the  latest 
of  which  was  approved  March  2, 1861.  Lideed, 
there  seems  to  be  now  no  recognition  by  courts 
of  any  abstract  right  in  an  inventor  to  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  his  own  invention.  The  theory 
of  the  patent  law  is  rather  that  of  contract ; 
the  inventor  bargains  with  the  public  that  he 
will  tell  them  how  to  do  some  new  work,  or 
some  old  work  in  a  new  way,  which  shall  be 
useM  to  them;  and  they  bargain  with  him 
that  whoever  makes  use  of  it  for  a  certain  time 
shall  pay  him  therefor.  The  purpose  of  the 
patent  law  is  to  encourage  invention  for  the 
public  good,  by  the  stunulus  of  the  large  re- 
wards which  a  monopolv  of  any  useful  instru- 
ment must  yield.  As  aU  our  patent  laws  rest 
upon  express  statute  law,  it  might  seem  as  if 
no  consideration  of  its  theory,  purpose,  or  foun- 
dation could  affect  the  rights  or  obU^tlons  or 
remedies  of  any  persons.  It  may  however  1)6 
very  important  as  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  construction.  Patent  cases  abound  with 
questions,  sometimes  of  very  great  importance, 
which  may  be  decided  either  way  in  conformity 
with  unquestionable  principles  and  arguments 
of  great  weight ;  and  those  will  seem  to  be 
the  better  principles  or  the  stronger  arguments 
which  concur  with  the  presumption  adopted, 
either  that  a  patentee  is  a  monopolist,  who 
owes  all  his  rights  to  exceptional  law,  and 
must  be  jealously  watched,  or  as  a  public  bene- 
factor, who  is  to  be  kindly  and  tenderly  treated. 
Formerly,  in  England,  the  first  of  these  suppo- 
sitions seemed  to  be  generally  made,  ana  a 
patentee  was  treated  with  extreme  severity; 
now,  he  is  there  treated  more  liberally.  In  the 
United  States,  also,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  language  of  the  courts  in  some  cases,  a 
patent  was  seldom  permitted  to  stand^  if  any 
mgenuity  could  detect  a  flaw.  In  consequence 
of  the  severity  of  some  of  the  rules  of  the 
courts,  various  statutory  provisions  were  made, 
as  for  disclaimer,  surrender  and  renewal,  pre- 
vious use,  &c.,  of  all  which  we  shall  speak 
presently.  Now,  however,  we  would  observe, 
that  while  the  courts  generally  adopt  d  course 
far  more  favorable  than  formerly  to  the  paten- 
tee, there  scarcely  seems  as  yet  a  universal 
recognition  of  what  should  undoubtedly  be  re- 
garded as  the  true  principle,  namely,  that  both 
parties  should  be  treated  rationally  and  justly 
and  impartially. — In  no  other  country  are  in- 
ventions and  patents  for  inventions  so  numer- 
ous OS  in  this;  and  our  statutes  provide  liber- 
ally and  wisely  for  all  those  things  which 
may  tend  to  give  encouragement  and  assist- 
ance to  useful  inventors.  The  patent  oflSce  is  a 
branch  of  the  interior  department;  it  has  a 
conunissioner  with  a  large  staff,  and  three  ex- 
aminers in  chief,  all  weU  paid,  among  whom 
the  duties  of  the  oflSce  are  skilfully  divided. 
A  library  of  such  works  of  science  or  art 
as  might  be  useftil,  is  kept  in  the  oflSce ;  and 
there  is  a  carefhl  and  well  devised  arrange- 
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ment  of  aU  the  models  gathered  sinoe  the  de- 
struotion  of  the  former  patent  building  on 
Deo.  15,  1836.  To  secure  the  imparUalitj 
of  the  persons  employed  in  the  office,  they  are 
all  prohibited  from  having  or  receiving  any  in- 
terest in  any  patent  whatever,  other  than  what 
may  come  to  them  by  inheritance.  L  Who  may 
have  letters  patent  f  The  statute  says :  ^'Any 
citizen  or  citizens,  alien  or  aliens  having  resided 
one  year  in  the  United  States,  and  taken  the 
oath  of  his  or  their  intention  to  become  a  citizen 
or  citizens."  They  must  be  the  inventors  or 
discoverers  of  the  thing,  and  not  merely  intro- 
ducers of  it  into  this  country.  If  the  applicant 
for  an  American  patent  has  already,  as  the  in- 
Tentor  thereof,  a  patent  for  the  same  thing  in  a 
foreign  country,  his  patent  when  taken  out  here 
will  expire  as  soon  as  it  would  if  the  date  of  the 
American  patent  were  the  same  as  that  of  the 
I)revious  foreign  patent;  in  other  words,  it  is 
taken  out  for  14  years  from  the  date  of  the  for- 
eign patent.  Nor  can  a  patent  issue  in  this 
country  for  an  article  patented  abroad,  if  that 
article  has  been  introduced  into  common  and 
public  use  here  previous  to  the  application  for  the 
patent.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  it  ia  a  very 
common  thing  for  an  American  inventor  to  take 
out  a  patent  in  foreign  countries,  particularly 
in  England  and  France.  If  the  inventor  is 
dead,  the  patent  may  issue  to  his  legal  repre- 
sentatives ;  if  he  has  assigned  it,  it  may  issue  to 
his  assignees ;  but  none  are  his  assignees  but 
they  who  receive  the  whole  of  his  interest.  If 
ho  reserves  any  part  it  cannot  be  issued  jointly 
to  him  and  his  assignees ;  but  if  he  has  more  than 
one  assignee,  it  may  issue  to  all  the  assignees 
jointly,  n.  What  may  be  the  subject  of  patent? 
In  the  language  of  the  statute,  *^  any  new  and 
useful  art,  machine,  manufacture,  or  composi- 
tion of  matter,  or  any  new  and  useful  improve- 
ment on  any  art,  machine,  manufacture,  or  com- 
position of  matter."  There  is  scarcely  a  word 
in  this  description  that  has  not  been  criticized 
and  discussed  again  and  again.  1.  It  must  be 
new.  Here  some  distinction  appears  to  be  made 
in  regard  to  a  previous  knowledge  when  the 
thing  is  foreign  and  when  it  is  domestic.  If 
what  is  claimed  as  new  was  distinctly  known 
to  some  person  abroad,  but  was  never  patented 
there,  nor  published,  nor  distinctly  described  in 
any  work,  it  is  new  enough  to  be  patented 
here ;  but  if  it  was  previously  distinctly  known 
by  any  one  at  home,  it  is  not  new  in  the  sense 
of  the  patent  law,  although  he  who  knew  it 
may  never  have  published  it  in  any  way.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  as  a  very  impor- 
tant rule,  that  a  mere  previous  conjectore,  sup- 
position, or  conception  is  not  enough  to  prevent 
or  defeat  a  patent.  It  must  have  been  definitely 
known  and  reduced  to  form,  or  distinctly  mani- 
fested in  some  way.  Mere  thinking  about  it, 
or  talking  about  it,  is  not  enough  to  prevent  a 
subsequent  inventor  from  getting  out  a  patent. 
The  (question  is :  Was  it  previously  described 
in  writing,  with  drawings  or  models  if  they 
were  necessary  ?    There  is  some  disposition  to 


adopt  a  rale  which  is  certainly  reasonable,  and 
applicable  without  much  difficulty,  viz. :  that 
a  patent  shall  not  be  defeated  because  the 
thing  was  previously  invented,  unless  the  pre- 
vious inventor  had  done  enough  to  entitle  him- 
self to  a  patent;  and  this  would  imply  that  he 
had  reduced  the  invention  so  distinctly  into 
form,  that  a  mechanic  of  reasonable  skill  might, 
from  his  description  and  without  further  inven- 
tion, moke  the  thing  patented.  Again,  it  is  no 
defeasance  of  a  patent,  that  some  one,  claiming 
to  be  a  previous  inventor,  had  communicated 
to  the  patentee  suggestions  or  plans  which  were 
in  fact  the  essentia  features  of  the  thing  patent- 
ed, and  about  which  the  rest  had  grown,  pro- 
vided the  patentee  invented  and  first  applied 
those  needed  accessories  and  first  constructed 
the  whole  thing.  It  is  of  no  consequence 
whether  the  thing  was  discovered  by  accident, 
and  at  once,  or  was  the  result  of  long,  careful, 
and  assiduous  labor.  Nor  is  it  of  moment 
whether  the  patentee  discovered  the  whole 
thing  and  all  its  parts  himself;  for  if  some  parts 
are  old  and  well  known,  and  others  suggested 
by  different  individuals,  until  perhaps  there  is  no 
one  element  newly  discoverea,  yet  if  the  whole, 
in  its  present  form,  construction,  and  action, 
is  new,  and  is  the  invention  of  the  patentee, 
that  is  quite  sufficient.  The  patent  would  not 
be  given,  or  if  given  it  would  be  void,  if  the 
applicant,  before  his  application,  has  himself 
abandoned  the  thing  to  the  public,  which  will 
be  presumed  if  "  it  has  been,  with  his  consent 
and  allowance,  more  than  two  years  in  publio 
use  or  on  sale."  But  his  own  use  of  the  thing 
previously  will  not  prevent  him  from  having  a 
valid  patent.  The  statute  says  that  the  thing 
must  not  be  previously  "known  or  used  by 
others ;"  but  it  is  held  that  this  plural  word 
has  also  a  singular  meaning,  and  if  it  was 
known  or  used  by  one  other,  the  patent  is  in- 
valid. 2.  In  regard  to  the  word  "useful,"  it  is 
perhaps  enough  to  say,  that  any  degree  of  util- 
ity is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  statute ;  and  we 
suppose  that  very  few  patents  are  withheld 
merely  because  of  the  inutility  of  the  thing  to 
be  patented,  if  there  be  no  other  objection. 
8.  It  has  been  questioned  what  the  word  "  man- 
ufacture" covers.  In  England,  what  is  called 
the  statute  of  monopolies  (21  James  L,  ch.  8), 
which  was  intended  and  has  operated  to  pre- 
vent the  ancient  oppressive  monopolies,  permits 
letters  patent  (under  which  monopolies  had 
formerly  been  granted)  still  to  issue  for  the 
"  working  or  making  of  any  new  manufactures 
within  this  realm."  It  is  under  this  statute 
that  all  letters  patent  are  now  issued  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  to  enable  them  to  cover  all  suitable 
cases,  the  word  manufactures  is  construed  to 
mean  every  thing  in  the  making  or  preparing 
of  which  man  makes  any  use  of  his  hand,  that 
is,  of  physical  power,  in  any  way  whatever. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  by  onr  abjudication 
is  not  quite  so  broad,  because  our  statute  con- 
tains other  words.  There  is  indeed  scarcely 
any  thing  which  man  can  do,  or  invent,  which 
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will  not  come  under  some  of  these  words ;  bat 
it  is  sometimes  necessarj  to  detennine  to  which 
dass  the  thing  patented  belongs.  4,  A  "ma- 
chine" must  not  be  a  mere  ftmction,  or  effect, 
or  operation,  but  it  mnst  be  a  ftinotion  clothed 
and  embodied  in  mechanism  intended  for  and 
operative  of  a  certain  effect.  If  this  effect  is 
new,  the  mechanism  which  produces  it  may  be 
old  or  new.  That  is,  the  inyentor  may  have 
a  patent  for  new  mechanism  by  which  he  pro- 
daces  a  new  effect,  or  for  mechaniem  no  part 
of  which  is  new,  if  the  whole  machine,  as  he 
constracts  it,  produces  an  effect  nnknown  be- 
fore. It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  mere  nsing  of  an  old  machine  to  do  a  thing 
which  it  had  not  been  used  for  before,  bat  like 
what  it  had  been  osed  for,  is  not  the  proper 
subject  of  a  patent.  Thus,  to  ase  an  illostra- 
tion  of  this  rale  given  in  one  case,  a  man  may 
not  observe  that  a  certain  mill  grinds  com  and 
beans  very  well,  and  then  take  oat  a  patent  for 
it  as  a  coffee  mill  becaase  he  wss  the  first  that 
ever  thought  to  put  that  mill  to  that  use.  But 
he  may  have  a  patent  for  his  coffee  miU^  al- 
though every  thing  in  it  has  been  used  before, 
and  although  something  like  it  has  been  used 
for  some  grinding,  if  the  same  thing  has  not 
been  applied  to  do  work  of  the  same  nature. 
In  statmg,  and  in  endeavoring  to  illustrate  such 
a  rule  as  this,  we  are  reoiinded  of  a  phrase 
Judge  Story  used  often  to  apply  to  the  patent 
law.  He  called  it  "the  metaphysics  of  the 
law."  Many  of  its  distinctions  are  slight  and 
almost  evanescent,  and  many  of  its  principles 
scarcely  capable  of  distinct  definition ;  and  yet 
these  distinctions  and  principles  are  of  very 
great  practical  importance.  5.  Thus,  where 
the  patent  is  not  for  any  new  machine,  but 
for  "an  improvement"  in  an  old  machine, 
which  is  a  very  frequent  subject  of  patents,  the 
question,  whether  it  is  a  lawfol  improvement 
or  a  mere  infringement,  is  sometimes  one  of 
the  utmost  difficulty.  We  must  content  our- 
selves with  saying,  that  if  this  improvement 
consists  in  producing  an  old  effect  in  anew 
way,  the  practical  questions  are:  1st.  Is  the 
effect  produced  in  a  way  which  is  actually  and 
substantially  different  from  the  old  way?  for 
otherwise  it  is  a  mere  repetition,  and  may  be 
a  mere  device  to  avoid  the  old  patent.  2d.  If 
the  same  thiog  be  done  in  a  new  way,  is  it  done 
in  a  better  way  ?  because  otherwise  it  is  no  im- 
provement Here,  as  was  said  of  tiie  utility 
of  an  invention,  the  improvement  need  not  be 
very  great;  and  in  general,  if  the  thing  be 
done  really  in  a  new  way,  a  patent  will  usually 
be  granted  and  protected,  unless  it  seem  to  be 
a  mere  variation  or  change,  of  no  value  except- 
ing because  it  may  invalidate  a  former  patent. 
For  scarcely  any  thing  was  ever  invented,  or 
perhaps  ever  will  be,  that  does  not  surest  at 
once  a  mnltitade  of  possibilities  for  doiog  the 
same  kind  of  thing;  and  it  is  therefore  very 
rare  for  any  new  discovery  of  importance, 
whether  scientific  or  practicitd,  not  to  be  fol- 
lowed up  by  a  host  of  those  who  may  not  per- 


haps be  called  imitators,  but  who  certainly 
would  never  have  done  what  they  did,  had  not 
the  way  been  opened  and  indicated  by  the  ear- 
lier discovery.  The  difference  between  the  old 
and  the  new  may  to  all  appearance  be  very 
slight,  and  yet  be  of  great  importance.  This 
may  be  well  iliostratea  by  the  process  of  wa- 
ter-proofing cloths,  as  it  was  called.  Many 
years  ago  some  one  fbund  that  cloths  im- 
mersed in  a  solution  of  soap  and  alum  were 
made  water-proof.  Then  a  man  took  out  a 
patent  for  immersing  cloths  first  in  a  solution 
of  alum  (with  an  ingredient  or  two  added), 
and  afterward  in  a  solution  of  soi^ ;  and  this 
patent  was  sustained,  because  it  was  proved 
that  the  immernon  into  the  separate  solutions 
successively  made  the  cloth  much  more  com- 
pletely and  permanently  water-proof  6.  An- 
other rule,  of  very  frequent  application,  is  that 
no  mere  principle  can  be  the  subject  of  a  pat- 
ent; nor  can  any  mere  effect;  nor  can  any 
property  of  matter  or  mere  quality  or  power 
or  activity  of  nature.  All  this  constitutes  but 
one  rule ;  and  this  might  perhaps  be  expressed 
by  saying  that  nothing  in  the  abstract  can  be 
the  subject  of  a  patent.  Any  of  these  things, 
however,  in  the  concrete,  can  be  patented ;  by 
this  is  meant  any  principle  or  property  wlii<^ 
is  fixed  and  embodied  m  certain  mechanism, 
which  then,  by  means  of  this  principle  or 
power,  produces  a  certain  effect.  But  uien  it 
IS  not  so  much  the  principle  or  power  in  the 
mechanism  which  is  patented,  but  the  whole 
together ;  nor  is  the  effect  alone  patented,  but 
the  effect  when  produced  by  these  means  in 
this  way.  The  reasons  of  this  rule  are  many. 
One  is  the  almost  inevitable  indistinctness 
which  would  attach  to  such  a  patent.  Another 
is,  that  were  the  rule  otherwise,  things  might 
be  appropriated  and  monopolized,  which  are  in 
themselves  universal  and  IJie  common  property 
of  all  men.  If  a  mere  principle  is  discovered, 
even  if  it  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  such  for 
example  as  the  principle  of  gravitation,  this 
takes  its  place  at  once  in  science.  The  discov- 
erer cannot  be  repaid  excepting  by  the  homage 
rendered  to  one  who  has  laid  all  mankind  un- 
der obligation,  by  giving  to  them  new  truth. 
But  either  he  or  any  other  man  may  at  once 
devise  and  put  in  operation  means  by  which 
a  new  scientific  truth  or  a  newly  discovered 
principle  is  made  to  operate  some  practical 
benefit.  Then,  as  has  been  said,  the  principle 
has  become  a  process.  Then  this  principle  with 
this  mechanism  as  its  instrument,  and  a  certain 
result  as  its  effect,  form  one  le^  entity,  and 
that  is  the  subject  of  a  patent.  But  this  patent 
gives  no  exclusive  right  to  use  this  principle  or 
this  property,  or  to  produce  this  effect.  There- 
fore any  one  who  finds  out  another  useful  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  or  property,  or  other 
means  by  which  it  may  produce  this  same 
effect,  is  also  an  inventor  or  discoverer  of  a 
new  thing,  for  which  he  may  have  his  patent. 
Hence  arises  what  may  be  considered  as  the 
third  reason  for  the  rule  above  stated ;  it  is, 
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commissioner,  if  he  comes  to  the  conoliukiii 
that  the  second  claimant  has  a  better  right,  or 
an  eqaal  right,  will  give  him  also  a  patent,  and 
leave  the  two  to  determine  bj  legal  meas- 
ures which  is  valid.  8.  In  all  the  questions 
which  thus  come  before  the  commissioner, 
or  the  examiners,  on  the  question  of  grant- 
ing a  patent,  or  before  any  court  subsequent!/ 
in  a  suit  for  infringement  of  the  patent,  the 
specification  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Upon  its  clearness,  its  accuracy,  its  exactness 
in  defining  its  claim  and  in  claiming  what 
should  be  claimed  and  nothing  more,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  cases  tried  depend. 
The  points  to  be  observed  are  those  indicated 
in  the  6th  section  of  the  statute  of  1886.  ,They 
are  in  substance:  1st,  that  the  description 
shall  be  so  full,  clear,  and  exact,  without 
prolixity,  as  to  enable  any  person  skilled  in  the 
art  or  science  to  which  the  thing  belongs  or 
with  which  it  is  connected,  to  make  and  use 
the  same ;  2d,  that  the  principle  shall  be  fully 
explained,  *^and  the  several  modes  in  which 
he  has  contemplated  the  application  of  that 
principle  or  character  by  which  it  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  other  inventions;^'  and  dd,  he 
must  specify  and  point  out  the  part,  the  im- 
provement, or  the  combination  which  he  claims 
as  his  own.  This  last  requirement  is  so  im- 
portant, that  it  has  given  the  name  of  ^^  specifi- 
cation'' to  the  whole  description.  All  this  may 
seem,  to  those  who  have  not  tried  it,  very 
easy ;  but  nothing  is  more  difScult.  Mistakes 
of  importance  are  not  unfrequentlv  made  by 
those  who  are  trained  to  this  work,  and  who 
make  it  their  special  business;  and  it  can  very 
seldom,^  if  ever,  be  safe  for  any  claimant  to 
draw  his  own  specification,  unless  he  has  large 
experience  in  work  of  this  kind.  Mistakes  are 
not  so  fatal  now  as  they  were  formerly,  be- 
cause recent  legislation  has  interposed,  wisely 
as  well  as  kindly,  to  assist  the  patentee.  If  a 
patent  is  void  by  reason  of  a  defective  specifi- 
cation, or  because  the  patentee  claimed  as  his 
own  invention  more  than  he  had  a  right  to 
daim  as  new,  he  may  surrender  his  patent  to 
the  commissioner,  and  file  with  him  a  new  and 
corrected  specification,  and  the  commissioner 
may  thereupon  issue  to  him  a  new  patent.  Or, 
by  a  still  later  provision,  the  patentee  may 
make  a  disclaimer  in  vmting  of  such  parts  of 
the  thing  patented  as  he  sh^l  not  wish  to 
claim ;  and  this  disclaimer,  being  duly  received 
and  recorded,  shall  have  the  same  effect  as  if  it 
had  been  originally  a  part  of  such  specifica- 
tion. Even  without  such  surrender  or  dis- 
claimer, a  patent  may  still  be  sustained  by  the 
court,  for  any  material  and  distinguishable 
part  for  which  the  daim  was  valid,  although 
there  are  other  parts  of  the  daim  to  which  the 
patentee  is  not  entitled ;  but  he  can  recover  no 
costs  for  the  infringement  of  such  a  patent 
without  surrender  or  disclaimer.  4.  Tbere  is 
a  very  wise  provision  to  meet  the  frequent  case 
where  an  inventor  wishes  to  secure  nis  richt, 
but  ia  not  ready  to  present  a  full  and  complete 


qwdfioatioD,  and  needa  time  for  experimefntin^, 
or  other  purposes.    He  may  file  a  ca/teat^  which 
will  be  placed  in  the  secret  archives  of  Uie  pat- 
ent office;   and  if  there  be  any  application 
within  a  year  for  any  thing  which  appears  to 
interfere  with  his  claim,  he  shall  have  notice 
and  may  appear  and  prove  priority ;  and  by 
paying  a  second  caveat  fee  ($20),  he  may  re- 
new it  for  another  year,  and  so  on  successively. 
It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  a  caveat  can- 
not be  filed  by  an  alien,  unless  he  has  resided 
in  the  United  States  one  year,  and  has  made 
oath  of  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  ac* 
cording  to  law.    Even  where  caveats  are  not 
taken  out,  all  pending  applications  are  regard- 
ed as  so  far  confidential,  that,  until  after  a  pat- 
ent is  issued,  no  information  will  be  given  to 
any  one  but  the  claimant  respecting  the  exist- 
ence of  any  application,  or  any  questions  which 
may  have  arisen  in  relation  to  it.    5.  To  gaard 
against  deception  of  the  public  as  to  what  in- 
ventions are  protected  by  patent,  any  person 
who  shall,  in  any  way  whatever,  put  any  word 
or  remark  upon  a  thing  not  patented  which 
shall  indicate  that  it  is  the  subject  of  a  pat- 
ent, or  put  upon  it  the  name  of  any  patentee 
without  his  consent,  or,  if  it  be  patented,  fail 
to  stamp  or  engrave  on  the  article  ihe  fact 
and  date  of  the  patent,  is  liable  to  a  heavy  pen- 
alty.   6.  The  terms  of  patents  for  designs  may 
be  extended  for  7  years  from  their  expiration. 
Formerly  the  terms  of  all  patents  might  be  ex- 
tended under  certain  restrictions,  and  the  rules 
and  provisions  on  this  subject  were  minute  and 
complicated.    It  was  thought,  however,  that 
they  did  not  suffice  to  prevent  mischief  from 
improper  extensions,  or  from  favoritism  or 
mistake  in  discriminating  between  applicants 
for  extension,  and  by  the  patent  law  of  March, 
1861,  the  whole  law  of  extension,  with  the 
above  named  exception,  was  abolished  as  to 
patents  thereafter  granted ;  but  the  provisions 
of  the  preceding  law  as  to  extension  would 
seem  to  remain  in  force  as  to  all  patents  pre- 
viously granted.    IV.  RighU  and  Bcmtdiea  of 
Patentea,    8o  long  as  the  patent  remains  in 
force,  it  gives  to  the  patentee  an  exclusive  right 
to  ^'make,  use,  and  sell"  the  thing  patented. 
Whoever  infringes  on  this  right  is  liable  in 
damages,  and  the  infringement  may  be  stopped 
by  iigunction.    We  will  consider  first  what 
is  an  infringement  of  a  patent,  and  then  what 
are  the  remedies  for  an  infringement.    1.  The 
statute  contains  no  definition ;  but  it  has  been 
well  said,  that  an  infringement  exists  when 
a  copy  is  made  agreeing  with  the  principle  and 
action  laid  down  in  the  specification.  Infringe- 
ments therefore  may  be  of  as  many  kinds  as 
patents  are.    Perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  give 
rules  and  definitions  which  shall  meet  all  this 
variety  of  cases  and  be  of  much  use  in  deter- 
mining the  question  of  infringement.    It  is 
certain,  however,  that  a  patentee  is  seldom 
permitted  to  call  that  an  mfringement  which 
mutates  nothing  that  is  directly  and  explicitly 
stated  in  the  specification.    For  if  the  patentee 
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ed  by  the  IT.  S.  government  np  to  Keroh  16, 
1861,  was  81,670.  In  the  yean  from  1840  to 
1849  the  average  of  applieations  for  patents 
was  1,000 ;  the  average  of  patents  granted  was 
650.  For  the  snooe^ng  7  years  the  average 
of  applicationB  was  8,800,  and  the  average  of 
patents  granted  was  1,760.  In  1858  the  number 
of  patents  granted  was  8,710 ;  in  1859,  4,588 ; 
and  in  1860,  4,819.  Dnring  9  years  of  its  ad- 
ministration the  ezpenditnres  of  the  patent 
office  have  been  greater  than  the  receipts ;  bnt 
at  an  other  times  the  receipts  were  oonnder- 
ably  in  excess  of  expenditures.  There  is  now 
(March,  1861)  in  the  treasury  of  the  patent 
office  $89,000. — ^The  commissioners  of  patents 
in  Great  Britain  have  printed  in  several  hun- 
dred 4to.  volumes  (1858-^8)  the  specifications 
of  an  the  patents  granted  in  that  country  up 
to  1852,  amounting  to  about  13,000,  with  litho- 
graphed plates  in  separate  folio  volumes. 

PATEROULUS,  Gaius  Ysllxius,  a  Roman 
historian,  bom  about  1 9  B.  0.  He  was  descend- 
ed from  an  ancient  Oampanian  family.  His  fa- 
ther was  prefect  of  cavalry,  and  the  eon,  early 
entering  military  life,  attended  0.  Cassar,  the 
grandson  of  Augustus,  in  his  eastern  expedi- 
tion in  A.  D.  2,  and  subsequently  served  under 
Tiberius  in  Germany,  Pannonia,  and  Dalmatia. 
In  6  he  became  qunstor,  had  a  share  in  the 
triumphal  procession  of  the  emperor  in  12,  and 
was  elected  prsdtor  in  14.  He  had  early  gained 
the  good  will  of  Tiberius,  and  of  his  &vorite 
Sejanus,  and  it  has  been  coigectured  that  he 
was  executed  in  81  with  the  latter  and  his 
ftienda,  idthough  nothing  certain  is  known  of 
ids  death.  His  reputation  rests  upon  his  Ro- 
man history,  which  appears  to  have  been  writ- 
ten in  A.  D.  80,  and  goes  under  the  title  of  C. 
VeUeii  Patereuli  ffutorim  MomanoBj  ad  If, 
Vinidum  Cot,  Libri  IL  The  manuscript  was 
discovered  in  the  monastery  of  Murbach  in  Al- 
sace by  Beatus  Rhenanus,  who  printed  it  at 
Basel  in  1520. 

PATERSOK,  the  capital  of  Passaic  co.,  K  J., 
on  the  Passaic  river,  near  the  falls,  and  on  the 
Morris  canal  and  New  York  and  Erie  railroad, 
17  m.  N.  W.  flpom  New  York;  pop.  in  1860, 
19,618.  It  is  a  well  built  city  with  paved 
stroets,  generany  wide  and  straight  and  lighted 
with  gas,  and  contains  a  large  number  of  hand- 
some private  residences.  The  falls  supply 
power  to  many  factories,  several  of  which  oc- 
cupy extensive  stone  buildings.  There  are  8 
large  cotton  mills,  having  an  aggi)9gate  coital 
of  $595,000,  and  producing  annually  to  the 
value  of  $752,961,  principally  cotton  yam. 
Of  these,  the  Paterson  manu&cturing  com* 
pany  and  the  Phoenix  manufacturing  company 
make  large  quantities  of  cotton  duck,  the  for- 
mer to  the  annual  value  of  $115,000.  Pater- 
son is  spedany  noted  for  its  extensive  machine 
shops  and  steam-engine  manufactories,  and  is 
stated  to  make  at  least  half  the  locomotives 
constructed  in  the  United  States.  The  Rogers 
locomotive  and  machine  works  have  a  capital 
of  $800,000;  during  the  year  1860  they  em- 


ployed an  average  of  720  hands  at  an  expense 
of  $24,000  a  month,  and  turned  out,  beside  a 
large  quantily  of  cotton  and  other  machinery, 
90  locomotives;  total  production,  $765,000. 
The  establishment  of  Danforth,  Cooke,  and  co.. 
capital  $800,000,  employed  540  hands  and  pro- 
duced to  the  value  of  $588,000,  including  86 
locomotives.  There  are  7  other  machine  &£ops 
of  Bome  extent,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$190,000  and  an  annual  production  of  $244,- 
812,  and  a  manufactory  of  stationary  steam 
engines,  capital  $40,000,  producing  $95,000. 
The  paper  mill  of  H.  V.  Butler  and  co.  occu- 
pies a  fine  building,  and,  with  a  capital  of 
$200,000,  manufactures  to  the  value  of  $289,- 
000.  Among  others  are  4  silk  manufactories, 
aggregate  capital  $158,000,  producing  $846,- 
000 ;  1  flax  and  hemp,  capital  $200,000,  pro- 
ducing $140,000 ;  a  printing,  dyeing,  and  bleach- 
ing establishment,  capital  $200,000,  producing 
$180,000 ;  and  a  wick  and  twine  factory,  capital 
$40,000,  producing  $75,600.  Beside  tiie  coun- 
ty offices,  there  are  an  academy,  a  bank,  2 
newspaper  offices,  a  mechanics*  and  a  philoso- 
phical society,  and  16  churches,  viz. :  2  Bioitbt, 
1  colored  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  1  Inde- 
pendent, 4  Methodist,  2  Presbyterian,  8  Reform- 
ed Dutch,  and  2  Roman  Oatholic.  The  town 
was  founded  in  1791  by  a  manufacturing  com- 
pany with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000. 

PATERSON,  WiixiAM,  founder  of  the  bank 
of  England,  and  of  the  Scottish  colony  of  Da- 
rien,  bom  according  to  tradition  in  Skipmyre, 
Tinwald  parish,  Dumfriesshire,  in  the  spring  of 
1665,  died  in  Jan.  1719.  He  was  originally 
destined  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  among  the  Covenanters  per- 
secuted by  Charles  11.  To  escape  from  these 
persecutions  he  went  to  London  in  the  capacity 
of  a  merchant,  and  also  visited  America,  where 
he  acquired  from  the  buccaneers  much  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  Spanish  main,  of  which 
he  subsequently  made  great  use  in  connection 
with  the  Darien  expedition.  It  is  a  question 
whether  he  was  cnminally  concerned  in  the 
violent  courses  of  these  marauders,  but  the 
probabilities  are  that  he  was  not.  Li  1692  he 
was  a  merchant  in  London,  as  is  evident  from 
a  lease  authorizing  him  and  two  others  to  con- 
struct the  Hampstead  water  works.  About  this 
time  he  made  proposals  in  regard  to  founding 
a  bank  of  England,  and  a  tract  entitled  ^^  A 
Brief  Account  of  the  intended  Bank  of  Eng- 
land," is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  him. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  directors  of  the  insti- 
tution, but  for  some  cause  resigned.  He  had 
long  before  conceived  the  project  of  founding 
*^  a  free  commonwealth  in  Darien,"  and  after 
several  unsuccessM  efforts  to  have  his  scheme 
adopted  by  England  and  by  other  states,  it  was 
finally  sanctioned  by  a  Scottish  act  of  par- 
liament in  1695  constituting  the  Darien  com- 
pany. (See  Dabisn,  Colony  of.)  After  the 
ftilure  of  the  expedition,  which  would  proba- 
bly have  been  successftil  if  his  advice  haa  been 
followed^  he  returned  to  England  and  devised 
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a  new  plan  for  the  colony ;  bnt  the  unexpected 
death  of  King  William,  over  whom  he  had 
great  inflnence,  destroyed  all  possibility  of  re- 
viving the  project.  Ho  was  an  able  advocate 
of  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  and 
when  the  treaty  to  tJbat  effect  was  passed,  an 
indemnity  was  reconmiended  to  be  given  him 
on  account  of  the  losses  he  had  suffered  in  the 
Darien  expedition,  and  of  his  "  carrying  on  other 
matters  of  a  public  nature,  much  to  his  coun- 
try's service."  But  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of 
George  L,  and  after  a  long  struggle  with  the 
government  for  the  settlement  of  his  claims, 
that  it  was  paid.  Paterson  was  in  1708  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  DumfHesshire.  The  last 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Westminster. 
He  was  an  early  and  zealous  advocate  of  the 
principles  of  free  trade,  was  a  decided  oppo- 
nent of  the  schemes  of  John  Law,  and  in  all 
matters  of  trade  and  finance  his  ideas  seem  to 
have  been  far  beyond  the  times  in  which  he 
lived.  (See  Bannister's  "William  Paterson, 
the  Merchant,  Statesman,  and  Founder  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  his  Life  and  Trials,"  Edin- 
burgh, 1858.)  His  works,  which  are  numerous, 
have  been  lately  collected  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Writings  of  William  Paterson,  with  a  Bio- 
graphic^  Introduction"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1858). 

PATKUL,  JoHANN  Reikhold,  a  Livonian  no- 
bleman, born  in  a  prison  at  Stockholm  about 
1 6  60,  executed  at  Kazimierz,  near  Posen,  Oct.  10, 
1 707.  Livonia  being  then  a  province  of  Sweden, 
he  first  served  as  a  captain  in  the  Swedish  army. 
In  1689  he  was  one  of  a  deputation  of  noble- 
men sent  to  Charles  XL  to  remonstrate  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  royal  officers  upon 
tlie  rights  and  privileges  of  Livonia;  and  al- 
though among  the  youngest,  he  was  chosen 
spokesman,  and  addressed  the  king  with  par- 
ticular energy.  Three  years  later,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  deputy  from  his  fellow  nobles,  he 
remonstrated  strongly  with  the  Swedish  gov- 
ernor at  Riga,  and  addressed  an  eloquent  letter 
to  the  king.  Having  participated  in  other  pa- 
triotic manifestations,  Patkul,  in  connection 
with  the  marshal  and  members  of  the  Livonian 
diet,  was  summoned  to  Stockholm.  Procuring 
a  safe-conduct,  he  obeyed  the  summons,  but 
soon  judged  it  necessary  to  flee  to  Oourland ; 
and  a  few  weeks  after  his  escape  he  was  con- 
demned to  be  beheaded  as  a  rebel,  his  property 
was  confiscated,  and  his  writings  were  burned 
by  the  executioner.  Being  no  longer  safe  in 
Courland,  he  retired  to  ^e  canton  of  Vaud, 
Switzerland,  where  he  engaged  in  scientific  pur- 
suits, and  afterward  visited  France.  In  1698, 
after  the  accession  of  Oharles  XII.,  he  sued 
for  pardon ;  but  his  petition  being  rejected^  he 
entered  the  service  of  tiie  elector  Augustus  II. 
of  Saxony,  king  of  Poland,  who  appointed  him 
one  of  his  privy  counciL  He  participated  ac- 
tively in  the  coalition  between  his  new  master, 
the  king  of  Denmark,  and  the  czar  of  Russia 
against  Oharles  XII.,  and  at  different  times  en- 
deavored to  rouse  Livonia  against  the  Swedish 
rule.  Dissatisfied  with  the  overbearing  manners 


of  Flemming,  the  prindpal  minister  of  Angnstns 
n.,  and  having  moreover,  during  a  mission  to 
Russia,  won  the  favor  of  Peter  the  Great,  he 
accepted  from  the  czar  the  rank  of  general  and 
the  ofiice  of  Russian  ambassador  to  Dresden. 
This  conduct  roused  the  displeasure  of  Angua- 
tus  n.,  who,  notwithstanding  Patkul's  ofioial 
character  and  the  risk  of  endangering  his 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  czar,  caused  him 
to  be  arrested  in  1705.  When  afterward  Au- 
gustus, defeated  by  Charles  XH.,  was  obliged 
to  abdicate  his  Polish  throne,  one  df  the  con- 
ditions of  peace  imposed  upon  him  was  the 
surrender  of  PatkuL  Augustus  gave  secret 
orders  that  his  prisoner  should  be  suffered  to 
escape,  but  they  were  not  obeyed.  By  Charleses 
command,  Patkul  was  taken  to  the  convent  of 
Kazimierz  and  condemned  to  death  by  a  court 
martial.  He  was  first  broken  on  the  wheel, 
and  then,  while  still  living,  carried  to  the  scaf- 
fold, where  he  was  beheaded.  His  eorpse  was 
then  quartered  and  put  on  the  wheel  again. 
When  Augustus  U.  was  replaced  on  the  throne 
of  Poland,  he  caused  the  remains  of  Patkul  to 
be  collected  and  buried  at  Warsaw. 

PATMORE,  Coventry,  an  English  poet, 
born  in  Woodford,  Essex,  July  23,  1828.  He 
is  the  son  of  P.  G.  Patmore,  a  man  of  much 
literary  industry  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
century,  and  commenced  his  career  by  the 
publication  of  a  volume  of  poems  which  at- 
tracted little  notice.  It  was  succeeded  in  1858 
by  "Tamerton  Church  Tower  and  other  Po- 
ems," and  in  1856  by  his  most  popular  poem, 
**  The  Angel  in  the  House,"  in  two  parts,  the 
first  entitled  ''The  Betrothal "  and  the  second 
''The  Espousals."  His  last  work,  "Faithful 
for  Ever"  (London,  1860),  a  sort  of  pre-Ra- 
phaelite  attempt  to  give  a  poetio  interest  to  the 
commonplace  incidents  of  life,  has  been  se- 
verely criticized  by  the  leading  literary  period- 
icals of  Great  Britain,  but  has  met  with  a  warm  * 
eulogist  in  Mr.  Ruskin.  Mr.  Patmore  is  also  a 
contributor  to  the  "  Edinburgh  Review."  Since 
1846  he  has  been  one  of  the  assistant  librarians 
of  the  British  museum. 

PATMOS,  or  as  it  is  now  called  Patmo,  an 
island  of  the  group  called  the  Sporades  in  the 
Grecian  archipelago,  20  m.  S.  of  the  W.  extrem- 
ity of  Samos,  and  about  the  same  distance  W. 
of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  It  consists  of  an  ir- 
regular mass  of  barren  rock  28  m.  in  circum- 
ference, and  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors 
was  used  aa  a  place  of  banishment.  It  was  to 
this  island  that  St.  John  the  apostle  was  exiled 
by  the  emperor  Domitian,  A.  D.  95 ;  and  here, 
according  to  universal  tradition,  he  wrote  the 
Apocalypse,  and  perhaps  his  Gospel  also.  On 
the  side  of  a  hill  a  cavern  is  pointed  out  by  the 
Greek  monks,  who  have  a  monastery  in  the  vi- 
cinity, as  the  exact  spot  where  the  evangelist  re- 
ceived the  revelation,  and  through  some  fissures 
in  the  roof  he  is  said  to  have  heard  the  "  voice 
from  heaven  like  the  sound  of  a.trumpet."  The 
monastery,  built  by  the  Byzantine  emperors 
in  the  12th  century,  is  under  the  patronage  of 
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^  Bt.  John  the  Diyhie,"  and  mhabited  by  about 
00  immka,  subject  to  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. On  the  £.  side  of  the  island  there 
is  a  small  rilli^ra  and  a  good  port.  The  island 
is  subiect  to  uie  Turks,  bat  the  inhabitants, 

SOOO  in  nnmber,  are  all  Greeks.  Thej  subsist 
liefly  hj  agricultnral  labor  on  the  mainland 
or  the  more  fertile  islands,  migrating  for  the 
purpose  every  summer. 

PATNA,  a  district  of  British  India,  in  the 
lieutenant-gOTemorahip  of  Bengal,  bounded  hj 
the  districts  of  Barun,  Tirhoot,  Monffhyr,  Shar 
habad,  and  Bahar,  extending  from  lat  25"*  8' 
to  96*  88'  N.,  and  long.  84*»  45'  to  86*  10'  K ; 
area,  1,828  sq.  m. ;  pop.  1,200,000.  Beside  the 
capital,  of  the  same  name,  the  chief  towns  are 
Dmapore,  a  large  military  station,  and  Phatu- 
ka.  The  Ganges  flows  along  its  N.  frontier, 
and  the  river  Sone  forms  the  W.  and  N.  W. 
boundtfy  and  is  navigable  for  a  considera- 
ble distance.  There  are  many  smaller  streams, 
and  during  the  rainy  season  the  province  is  in- 
tersected by  water  courses  in  every  direction. 
It  is  fertile  and  highly  cultivated.  The  climate  is 
very  hot  in  summer.  The  growth  of  the  white 
poppy,  from  which  opium  is  made,  is  a  monop- 
oly rented  to  the  Patna  opium  company  by  the 
Jovemment.  About  6,500,000  lbs.  of  poppy 
nice  are  annually  manufiictured,  yielding  a 
revenue  of  £8,500,000.  The  East  India  rail- 
wav  passes  through  the  province.  Patna  was 
included  under  the  grant  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and 
Orissa,  made  by  Shah  Alum  to  the  En^^h  in 
1765.  It  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most 
memorable  events  in  the  great  mutiny  of  1857, 
every  part  of  the  district  except  the  capital 
having  been  for  a  lonff  time  in  the  hands  of  the 
in8nrgent8.-*-PATKA,  the  capital  of  the  above  de- 
scribed district  and  of  the  province  of  Bahar, 
is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  800 
m.  N.  W.  from  Calcutta ;  pop.  284,182.  The  city 
'  proper,  or  Ibrt,  is  of  rectangular  form,  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  which  extcuods  about  1^  m. 
along  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  J-  m.  inland. 
The  suburbs  are  very  extensive,  and  stretch 
about  7i  m.  along  the  Ganges.  'The  principal 
thoroughfare,  piutdlel  to  the  river,  is  wide, 
thou^  neither  straight  nor  regular ;  and  the 
other  streets  and  lanes  are  narrow  and  crook- 
ed. Borne  of  the  houses  are  built  of  brick, 
and  have  ilat  roo&  and  balconies;  but  many 
of  them  are  made  of  mud,  and  covered  with 
tiles  and  thatch.  There  are  several  Moham- 
medan mosques,  but  they  are  regarded  with 
little  reverence,  and  most  of  them  are  now 
used  as  warehouses.  There  is  a  school  where 
the  English  language  and  literature,  history, 
and  mathematics  are  taught.  The  manufac- 
tnrea  of  Patna  are  not  very  important ;  and  the 
ohief  trade  is  in  ophim,  rice,  indigo,  wheat,  and 
sugar.  A  great  deal  of  tra£Qo  is  carried  on 
upon  the  Ganges,  and  Patna  is  a  station  on  the 
East  India  nolway.  Patna  was  taken  by  the 
British  in  1764,  when  they  defeated  the  troops 
of  the  nabob  of  Bengal  under  its  walla  A 
monument  is  erected  in  the  city  to  the  memory 


of  SCO  of  their  oonntrymen  who  were  oruelly 
murdered  by  the  nabob  a  few  months  before 
his  defeat. 

PATOOK,  or  Patuoa,  a  river  of  Honduras, 
falling  into  the  bay  of  Honduras,  about  110  m. 
£.oftheportof  Truxillo.  It  rises  in  the  heart 
of  the  department  of  Olancho,  in  the  vidnit  j 
of  the  city  of  Juticalpa,  and  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  rivers  Jalan,  Tinto,  Guayape, 
and  Gnallambre,  all  celebrated  for  their  golil 
waahings.  Through  the  coast  alluvions,  for  a 
distance  of  60  m.,  it  is  a  deep  and  navigable 
stream ;  but  above  that  point  it  is  interrupted 
by  numerous  rapids,  and  among  them  what  is 
called  the  Portal  del  Infiemo,  a  deep  and  nar- 
row chasm,  through  which  the  river  rushes 
with  irresbtible  force.  The  principal  mouth 
of  the  Patook  opens  Erectly  into  the  sea,  and 
is  obstructed  by  a  bad  and  shifting  bar,  with 
only  from  8  to  10  feet  of  water.  The  second 
mouth  of  the  Patook  opens  into  Brus  or  Brew- 
er's lagoon,  but  will  not  admit  vessels  of  more 
than  6  feet  draft.  The  total  len^  of  the 
river  is  about  150  m.,  and  it  affordis  the  best 
means  of  communication  with  the  large  and 
rich  department  of  Olancha 

PATkAS,  Patrasso,  or  Bauababda  (anc 
Fatrm),  a  fortified  seaport  town  of  Greece,  in 
the  N.  W.  part  of  the  Morea,  on  the  gulf  of 
the  same  name,  capital  of  the  prefectnre  of 
Achaia  and  Elis ;  pop.  about  8,000.  It  is  situ- 
ated partly  on  a  spur  of  Mt  Yoidhia,  on  which 
stood  the  ancient  town,  and  principally  on  the 
level  plain  below  it  The  streets  are  broad 
and  straight,  intersecting  one  another  at  right 
angles;  the  houses  are  mostly  of  one  story, 
being  built  low  as  the  best  security  against 
earthquakes.  The  most  important  publiobuild- 
ing  is  the  castle,  which  is  situated  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  acropolis.  Patras  is  the  principal 
seat  of  the  foreign  trade  in  the  Morea.  For  the 
protection  of  the  harbor,  which  is  unsafe  and 
exposed  to  heavy  seas,  a  mole  has  been  con- 
structed.— ^The  ancient  city  was  founded  by 
the  lonians,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  by 
theAchflBsns  under  Patreus;  from  him  the  city 
received  its  name  of  Patra.  During  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  it  alone  of  the  Achsean  towns 
embraced  the  side  of  the  Athenians.  In  419 
B.  0.  Aldbiades  persuaded  the  inhabitants  to 
join  the  city  and  port  by  a  long  walL  It  was 
a  member  of  the  Achtean  league,  and  during 
the  war  between  the  Acheeans  and  Romans  it 
suffered  extremely,  and  became  an  inagnificant 
town.  In  that  condition  it  remained  until  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  who  selected  it  as  one  of 
the  two  Boman  colonies  established  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Greece.  It  was  destroyed  b j  an 
earthquake  in  the  6th  century;  subsequently 
it  was  a  dukedom  of  the  Byzantine  empire ; 
was  sold  to  the  Venetians  in  1408 ;  was  tal:en 
by  the  Turks  in  1446,  was  after  a  vigorous  de- 
fence retaken  by  Andrea  Doria  in  1582,  and 
again  recovered  by  the  Turks,  in  whose  hands 
it  remained  until  the  Greek  revolution.  It 
was  the  first  city  to  raise  the  standard  of  re- 
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tobaoco,  8,628  of  wool,  aad  66,067  of  butter. 
There  were  2  griat  nulls,  2  tanneriee,  1  ftimaoe, 
1  forge,  18  tobacco  factories,  12  ohnrohes,  and 
886  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Value  of 
real  estate  in  1856,  $1,821,719,  showing  an  in- 
crease since  1850  of  76  per  cent  Oapital,  Tajr- 
lorsYille. 

PATBIOK  (Patmoixib),  Sabjt,  the  patron 
saint  of  Ireland,  bom,  according  to  most  au- 
thorities, near  the  site  of  Kilpatrick,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Clyde,  in  Scotland,  in  872,  died 
at  Down,  Ulster,  probably  in  464.  At  the  age 
of  16  he  was  carried  captire  to  Ireland  by  a 
band  of  marauders,  but  made  his  escape  after 
6  months  and  reached  Scotland.  Carried  off  a 
second  time,  and  again  escaping,  he  resolved  to 
become  a  missionAry  to  the  Iric^,  was  ordained 
in  Scotland,  and  after  a  long  preparation  was 
consecrated  bishop.  Having  previously,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  visited  Qval  and  per- 
haps Italy,  he  passed  over  to  his  chosen  field 
of  labor  about  482,  and  preached  the  gospel 
with  such  extraordinary  effect  that,  aMongh 
not  absolutely  the  first  to  introduce  Christianity 
into  that  country,  he  has  always  received  the 
(vedit  of  its  general  conversion.  He  baptized 
tiie  kings  of  Dublin  and  Munster,  and  the  7 
sons  of  the  king  of  Oonnaught,  with  the  greater 
part  of  their  subjects,  and  before  his  death  had 
converted  almost  the  whole  island  to  the  faith. 
St  Bernard  testifies  that  he  fixed  his  metropol- 
itan see  at  Armagh,  and  it  appears  that  he  ap- 
Sointed  several  other  bishops,  with  whom  he 
eld  councils  to  settle  the  discipline  of  the 
church  which  he  had  planted.  In  his  old  age 
he  wrote  his  **  Confession,"  the  authenticity  of 
which,  however,  is  doubted.  It  may  be  found 
in  Sir  James  Ware^s  edition  of  the  works  of 
St  Patrick  (8vo.,  London,  1658).  The  Roman 
Catholic  church  keeps  his  festival  on  March  17. 
A  popular  legend  ascribes  to  him  the  banish- 
ment of  all  venomous  creatures  from  the  island 
by  means  of  his  crosier  or  staff,  which  Ralph 
ffigden  in  his  "  Polychronicon''  mentions  as 
being  kept  with  great  veneration  at  Dublin  in 
1860. 

PATRICK,  Sdcon,  an  English  prelate  and 
author,  bom  in  Gainsborough,  Lincolnshire,  in 
1626,  died  May  81, 1707.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
mercer  in  his  native  town,  and  was  educated 
at  Queen's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  re- 
ceived a  fellowship  in  1648.  In  1658  he  was 
presented  with  the  living  of  Battersea,  and 
about  this  time  published  his  "  Mensa  Mystica, 
or  a  Discourse  concerning  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper;  to  which  is  added  a  Dis- 
course concemmg  Baptism."  The  following 
year  he  produced  a  treatise  entitled  '*The 
Heart's  Ease,  or  a  Remedy  against  all  Trou- 
bles;" and  in  1660  another  under  the  title  of 
^'Jewish  Hypocrisy,  a  Caveat  to  the  Present 
Generation."  By  the  earl  of  Bedford  he  was 
wesented  with  the  living  of  St  Paul's,  Covent 
Garden,  where  he  remained  several  years.  In 
1670  he  became  dean  of  Peterborough,  in  1689 
bishop  of  Chichester,  and  in  1691  bishop  of  Ely. 


He  publiahed,  beside  a  translation  of  Grotiua  Dt 
VerUaU^  a  large  number  of  works,  chiefly  de- 
votional, the  most  important  of  which  was  liis 
"Commentary  and  Paraphrase  on  the  Old  Tes- 
tament" (14  vols.  4to.,  London,  1695)  ;  it  ex- 
tends to  Solomon's  Song,  and  was  c<»npleted  bv 
Lowth  and  Whitby  for  the  whole  Bible.  Dr. 
Patrick's  writings  gave  him  considerable  repu- 
tation in  his  day,  and  are  still  valued.  He  was 
selected  to  revise  the  collects  of  the  whole 
year  after  his  appointment  as  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  the  review  of  the  liturgy,  but  the 
revision  never  came  into  use.  The  first  collect- 
ed edition  of  his  works  was  printed  by  tibe  Ox- 
ford press  in  9  vols.  8vo.  (1859). 

PATRIMONY  OF  ST.  PETER,  the  name 
formerly  applied  to  a  part  of  the  Papal  States, 
consisting  mainly  of  tne  territory  given  to  the 
church  by  the  countess  Matilda  in  1077.  It  cor- 
responds to  the  modem  delegation  of  Oivita 
Yecchia,  together  with  the  S.  part  of  Viterbo, 
and  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  comarca  di  Roma. 

PATROCLUS,  a  Greek  legendary  hero,  the 
inseparable  Mend  of  Achilles,  and  son  of  Me- 
noetius  of  Opus.  While  a  boy  he  accidentally 
kiUed  Clysonymus,  and  in  consequence  was 
sent  to  the  court  of  his  kinsman  Peleus,  and 
brought  up  with  Achilles,  whom  he  accom- 
panied in  the  expedition  a^inst  Troy.  He  oc- 
cupied a  prominent  position  in  the  siege  until 
his  friend  absented  himself  from  the  conflict 
by  reason  of  his  quarrel  with  Agamemnon, 
when  Patrodus  also  withdrew ;  but  the  affain* 
of  the  Greeks  becoming  desperate,  he  obtained 
£rom  Achilles  his  armor  and  his  troops,  and  with 
their  assistance  drove  back  the  Trojans  and 
saved  the  ships  from  burning.  During  the  con- 
flict he  was  struck  senseless  by  Apollo,  and  was 
killed  by  Euphorbus  and  Hector,  the  latter  tak- 
ing possession  of  the  armor.  In  the  fight  that 
ensued  for  the  dead  body  the  Greeks  were  snc- 
cessfuL  His  ashes  were  buried  under  a  mound, 
which  not  long  afterward  was  opened  to  receive 
the  dead  body  of  Achilles,  who  had  revenged 
his  friend  by  the  death  of  Hector. 

PATRON  (Lat.  patronm,  from  pater,  a 
father),  an  appellation  given  by  the  Romans 
to  a  patrician  who  had  plebeians,  called  dients 
(see  Client^,  under  his  protection,  or  to  a 
master  who  nad  freed  his  slave.  "When  a  slave 
was  manumitted,  he  himself  was  called  libertvi 
or  freedman,  and  his  master  patronus,  and  be- 
tween them  existed  certain  duties  and  privi- 
leges, which  however  seem  to  have  been  more 
fixed  by  custom  than  by  law.  The  patron  took 
the  freedman  under  his  protection,  and  the 
freedman  owed  to  his  fonner  master  respect 
and  gratitude,  and  was  bound  to  support  both 
him  and  his  children  in  cases  of  necessity.  By 
a  special  agreement  the  libertus  after  he  was 
freed  took  an  oath  to  make  an  offering  to  the 
patron  of  gifts  and  services,  the  latter  being  of 
two  kinds,  services  of  respect  and  services  of 
labor.  The  former  ended  with  the  death  of 
the  patron,  but  the  latter  were  due  also  to  his 
heirs.    The  patron  was  not  entitled  to  any  ser- 
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vices  that  were  either  dangerons  or  disgrace* 
ful ;  and  by  the  lex  Julia  et  Fapia  Foppcaa 
freedmen,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  dis- 
charged from  all  requirements  as  to  gifts  and 
services,  if  thejr  were  the  parents  of  two  chil* 
dren  who  were  in  their  possession,  or  were  the 
parents  of  one  child  5  years  old.  The  most 
important  relation  existing  between  the  patron 
and  freedman  was  the  right  of  the  former  in 
certain  cases  to  become  the  heir  of  the  whole 
or  a  portion  of  the  property  of  the  latter.  By 
the  laws  of  the  12  tables,  if  a  freedman  died 
intestate  without  heirs  of  his  own,  the  patron 
became  his  heir,  as  he  was  supposed  to  stand 
in  the  relation  of  an  agnattu.  By  the  lex 
Fapid,  when  a  freedman  left  property  valued 
OS  high  as  100,000  sesterces,  some  of  it  went  to 
the  patron  whether  a  will  had  been  made  or  not 
If  there  were  3  children,  however,  the  patron  had 
no  share.  These  rights  of  a  patron  extended  to 
his  direct  but  never  to  his  collateral  heirs,  and 
the  privileges  of  the  liberti  in  regard  to  the 
succession  of  property  extended  only  to  those 
wlio  were  Roman  citizens  and  not  to  the  Latin 
f reedmen.  The  latter  '^  lost  their  life  and  their 
liberty  at  the  same  time,"  and  their  property 
passed  into  the  hands  of  those  who  had  mann- 
mitted  them*  In  many  other  points  the  suc- 
cession to  their  property  differed  from  the  suc- 
cession to  that  of  the  Roman  freedmen,  and  on 
this  subject  laws  were  passed  dunng  the  reigns 
of  Claudius  and  Tr^an.  These  regulations 
were  radically  changed  under  Justinian,  who 
gave  to  the  Latin  freedmen  the  same  privileges 
OS  were  possessed  by  the  Romans.  If  a  freed- 
man was  guilty  of  ingratitude,  his  patron 
might  punish  him  summarily,  and  in  later  times 
he  had  the  right  to  relegate  him  some  distance 
from  Rome.  In  the  time  of  Nero  an  eflfort  to 
pass  a  decree  enabling  a  patron  to  reduce  his 
freedman  again  to  slavery  failed,  but  afterward 
it  was  successful.  The  patron  lost  his  rights, 
however,  if  he  neglected  to  support  his  freed- 
man in  a  case  of  necessity.  The  lihertue  as- 
sumed on  his  manumission  the  gentile  name  of 
his  patron. — In  the  canon  law,  a  patron  is  a 
man  who  has  the  right  of  disposing  of  a  ben- 
efice, from  the  fact  that  it  was  founded  or 
endowed  by  him  or  by  those  to  whose  rights 
he  has  succeeded.  This  right  is  said  by  some 
to  hare  sprung  up  about  the  close  of  the  4th 
century,  and  was  probably  intended  to  offer  in- 
ducements to  the  wealthy  to  found  churches 
with  the  privilege  of  naming  the  person  who 
should  officiate.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
a  patron  is  a  saint  under  whose  protection  a 
person  places  himself,  often  from  bearing  the 
same  name,  or  who  holds  that  relation  to  a 
community;  or  a  saint  to  whom  a  particular 
church  or  order  is  dedicated. 

PATTERSON,  Danibl  T.,  an  officer  of  the 
U.  S.  navy,  bom  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
died  in  Washington,  Aug.  15,  1839.  He  en- 
tered the  navy  as  a  midshipman  in  1800,  and 
was  attached  to  the  frigate  Philadelphia,  Capt. 
William  Bainbridge,  when  she  ran  upon  a  reef 


of  ro<^s  off  Tripoli  in  Oct  1803,  and,  being  in 
a  defenceless  condition,  surrendered  to  a  flotilla 
of  Tripolitan  gun  boats.  (See  Bainbbxoos, 
WiLUAsr.)  He  remcdned  a  prisoner  in  Tripoli 
until  peace  was  concluded  with  that  regency 
in  1805.  In  1807  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant,  and  in  1813  to  that  of  maater 
cooomandant.  In  1814  he  commanded  the 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States  at  New  Or- 
leans, and  cooperated  so  ably  with  Gen.  Jack- 
son in  the  defence  of  that  city  that  he  received 
the  thanks  of  congress.  He  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  captain  in  Feb.  1815,  served  as 
navy  commissioner  from  1628  to  1832,  and  in 
command  of  a  squadron  in  the  Mediterranan 
from  1832  to  1835.  He  died  while  in  com- 
mand of  the  navy  yard  at  Washington. 

PATTISON,  Robert  Everttt,  D.D.,  an 
American  clergyman  and  teacher,  bom  in  Ben- 
Bon,  Yt.,  Aug.  19, 1800.  He  was  graduated  at 
Amiherst  college  in  1826,  was  soon  after  ap- 
pointed a  tutor  in  Columbian  college,  D.  0., 
was  ordained  as  a  Baptist  minister  in  Sept.  1829, 
at  Salem,  Mass.,  and  in  March,  1830,  settled  aa 
pastor  of  the  first  Baptist  church- in  Provi- 
dence, R.  L  From  this  post  he  was  called  tea 
professorship  in  Waterville  college,  Me.,  and  in 
1836  to  the  presidency  of  Uiat  college,  which 
he  resigned  in  1840.  He  then  returned  to  his 
pastoral  charge  at  Providence.  In  1843  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  corresponding  secretaries  of 
the  Baptist  board  of  foreign  missions.  In  1846 
the  trustees  of  the  western  Baptist  theological 
institute,  at  Covington,  Ky.,  elected  him  presi- 
dent and  professor  of  Christian  theology.  In 
this  position  he  continued  tiU  1848,  when  by 
an  act  of  the  Kentucky  legislature,  subsequent- 
ly decided  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  to 
be  unconstitutional,  the  control  of  the  seminary 
was  wrested  from  the  trustees  and  placed  in 
other  hands,  and  the  professors  were  dismissed. 
Dr.  Pattison  was  immediately  appointed  to  a 
similar  professorship  in  the  Newton  theological 
seminary,  Mass.,  from  which,  after  5  years' 
service,  he  was  again  called  to  the  presidency 
of  Waterville  college  in  1853.  After  some 
years  he  resigned  on  account  of  his  health,  and 
he  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  Oread  female  in- 
stitute at  Worcester,  Mass.  He  received  the 
degree  of  D.D.  from  Brown  university  in  1838. 
Beside  contributions  to  periodicals  and  one  or 
two  addresses,  he  has  written  a  **  Commentary, 
Explanatory,  Doctrinal,  and  Practical,  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians"  (Boston,  1859). 

PATUXENT,  a  river  of  Md.,  rising  about  20 
m.  from  Frederic  City,  and  after  a  S.  E.  course 
of  about  40  m.  and  a  nearly  6.  course  of  50  m., 
discharging  itself  through  an  estuary  2  or  8  m. 
wide  into  Chesapeake  bay.  It  forms  the  divid- 
ing line  between  Montgomery,  Prince  George, 
Charles,  and  St.  Mary  counties  on  the  S.  and 
W.,  and  Howard,  Anne  Arundel,  and  Calvert 
counties  on  the  N.  and  £.  Small  vessels  can 
ascend  it  50  m.  to  Nottingham. 

PAU,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Basses-Pyr4n6es,  on  the  right  bank 
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of  the  Gave  de  Pan,  470  m.  S.  hj  W.  from 
Parii;  pop.  in  1866,  17,288.  It  is  regularly 
laid  out  and  well  bnilt,  haying  a  broad  main 
street,  several  squares,  and  fine  public  walks 
on  its  outskirts.  Its  situation  on  a  precipitous 
height  is  delightful;  in  tiie  vicinitj  are  pic- 
turesque Talleys,  and  on  the  8.  the  eye  rests 
in  the  distance  upon  the  snowy  peaks  of  the 
Fyr^^es.  The  charm  of  the  scenery  and  the 
mild  and  healthful  climate  attract  to  Pan  a  con- 
siderable number  of  foreign  visitors  and  per- 
manent residents.  Linen  cloths,  renowned  as 
taiki  de  Biarv^  and  fine  table  cloths,  tapestry 
carpets,  and  cutlery  are  manufactured. — ^Pau 
was  founded  in  the  10th  century;  aviscomit 
of  B6am  built  a  strong  castle  on  the  top  of  a 
hill,  and  having  marked  the  limits  of  the  ground 
with  stakes  or  pattf,  the  town  which  formed 
itself  around  retained  the  appeUation.  In  the 
14ih  eentnry  the  castle  was  rebuilt  by  Gaston 
Ph^bns,  count  of  Foix,  and  the  city  became 
the  chief  town  of  B^am.  The  castle  was  en- 
larged and  embellished  during  the  16th  century. 
Henry  IV.  was  bom  there ;  and  the  room 
where  this  event  took  place  has  still  its  ancient 
portraits  and  ftimiture,  as  well  as  the  tortoise 
shell  that  was  used  as  a  cradle  for  the  infant 
prince.  The  castle  itself  was  repaired  and  ren- 
ovated in  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe ;  it  is  one 
of  the  summer  resorts  of  Ifapoleon  III.  and  his 
court.  A  marble  statue  of  Henrv  lY.  stands 
hi  the  vestibule  of  the  castle ;  and  two  others, 
one  of  white  marble  erected  in  1843,  and  one 
in  bronze,  adorn  the  principal  squares. 

PAUL,  the  name  of  several  popes,  of  whom 
the  most  distinguished  are  the  following.  I. 
Paul  m.  (Alessasdbo  Fasnbse),  born  in 
Borne  in  1466,  died  in  Nov.  1649.  He  suc- 
ceeded Clement  YH.  in  1534,  and  summoned 
a  general  council  to  meet  at  Mantua,  but  after- 
ward transferred  it  to  Trent,  where  the  first 
session  was  held  in  Dec.  1546.  He  made  an 
abortive  league  with  the  emperor  and  the  re- 
public of  Venice  against  the  Turks,  and  induced 
Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  to  conclude  a  truce 
for  10  years  at  Nice  (1688),  which  was  not 
however  observed.  He  excommunicated  Hen- 
ry Vin.  of  England,  established  the  inquisition 
at  Naples,  approved  the  society  of  Jesus,  sent 
a  oontmgent  of  12,000  foot  and  1,000  horse  to 
Join  the  emperor^s  forces  in  Germany  against 
the  Protestants,  and  opposed  the  religious  paci- 
fication called  the  interim  granted  by  Charles 
V.  in  1647.  He  exerted  himself  zealously  to 
subdue  the  turbulent  feudatories  of  the  Papal 
States,  and  expelled  the  powerful  Colonna 
family  fi'om  Homes  Before  becoming  a  priest 
he  had  a  son  and  daughter,  the  former  of  whom 
was  created  duke  of  Parma  and  Piacenza.  H. 
Paul  IV.  (Giovankx  Pebtbo  Cabafta),  bom  in 
1476,  died  Aug.  18,  1669.  He  succeeded  Mar- 
ceUus  IT.  in  1666,  and  displayed  an  energy  in 
his  administration  which  had  not  been  expect- 
ed from  his  advanced  age  and  previous  studious 
habits.  He  concluded  an  alliance  with  Henry 
n.  of  France  against  the  emperor  Charles  V. 


(Dec.  1665),  and  afterward  against  Philip  U., 
in  consequence  of  which  his  dominions  were 
invaded  by  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  the  Spanish 
troops  advanced  almost  to  the  gates  of  Rome. 
A  peace  however  was  concluded  in  1667.  The 
emperor  Ferdinand  I.  having  accepted  the  throne 
without  consulting  the  holy  see,  the  pone  dis- 
missed the  imperiu  ambassador,  and  Ferdinand 
accordingly  did  not  come  to  Borne  to  be  crown- 
ed, an  omission  which  was  imitated  by  aJl  the 
succeeding  emperors.  Paul  IV.  was  a  zealons 
opponent  of  the  Protestants,  against  whom  he 
issued  a  bull  in  1559,  and  cooperated  earnestly 
with  Queen  Mary  in  her  attempts  to  restore 
Catholicity  in  England.  He  introduced  the 
inquisition  into  his  states,  labored  assiduously 
for  the  reformation  of  the  clergy,  and  founded 
the  order  of  Theatines,  who  took  their  name 
from  the  archbishopric  of  Theate  or  Chieti, 
which  he  had  held  before  he  became  pope. 
He  raised  his  nephews  to  the  highest  honors 
in  the  state,  and  made  one  of  them  a  cardinid, 
though  his  past  life  had  been  that  of  a  soldier 
and  a  libertine ;  but  hearing  that  they  abused 
their  power,  he  banished  them  from  Borne  in 
1669.  He  was  hated  by  his  subjects,  who  rose 
In  tumult  on  the  news  of  his  death,  and  threw 
down  his  statue,  crying:  *^ Death  to  the  Ca- 
racas." m.  Paul  V.  (Oamillo  BonoBxss), 
bom  in  Borne  in  1553,  died  Jan.  16, 1621.  He 
succeeded  Leo  XL  in  1605,  and  soon  after  his 
accession  was  involved  in  a  dispute  with  the 
republic  of  Venice  respecting  the  foundation 
or  religious  houses,  the  alienation  of  charitable 
bequests,  and  the  trial  of  ecclesiastics  by  lay 
tribunals.  He  excommunicated  the  doge  and 
the  senate,  and  laid  the  republic  under  an  in- 
terdict which  the  senate  forbade  to  be  publish- 
ed, and  which  only  the  Jesuits,  Theatines,  and 
Capuchins  observed.  These  three  orders  were 
consequently  banished.  The  pope  on  his  side 
prepared  to  take  up  arms ;  but  fearing,  from  an 
intercepted  letter  of  Father  Paul  Sarpi,  that 
advantage  would  be  taken  of  such  an  event 
to  introduce  Calvinism  into  Venice,  he  invited 
the  mediation  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  the 
dispute  was  settled  by  a  compromise  in  1607. 
The  condenmation  by  the  parliament  of  Paris 
of  the  Defenno  Fidei  of  Suorez  was  the  cause 
of  angry  relations  with  France  in  1 614.  In  the 
mean  tune  Paul  had  devoted  himself  with  great 
zeal  to  reforming  the  administration  of  his  tem- 
poral government,  embellishing  Bome,  and  re- 
storing ancient  monuments.  He  exerted  himself 
to  send  missionaries  to  the  East,  and  received 
embasflies  from  Japan,  from  several  princes  of 
India,  and  from  Congo. 

PAUL,  Fatheb.    See  Sabpi,  Pibtbo. 

PAUL  I.,  pKTBoviTCH,  emperor  of  Bussia, 
bom  Oct.  12, 1754,  assassinatea  March  28, 1801. 
A  son  of  Peter  HI.  and  Catharine  IL,  Paul  in- 
herited the  weakness  and  pusillanimity  of  his 
father,  with  few  of  the  intellectual  qualities  of 
his  mother.  The  hatred  which  his  parents 
bore  to  each  other,  and  which  resulted  in  the 
ttion  of  Peter  at  the  instigation  of  his 
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Bystematio  biography,  of  wliidh  the  mofl*  eom- 
prehensive  and  popular  is  the  '*Life  and  £pia^ 
ties  of  6t.  Paul,"  by  Oonybeare  and  Uowson 
(London,  1854).  For  the  critical  stadent  the 
works  of  Wieseler  and  Baar  are  t)ie  most  im- 

Jortant.    Paul  was  a  Grecian  or  Hellenistio 
ew,  by  birth  and  country — ^that  is,  a  Jew 
bom  without  the  limits  of  Palestine— bat,  until 
his  conversion,  a  rigid  Hebrew  of  the  sect  of 
the  Phsrisees,  by  parentage  and  training  as  well 
as  by  personal  conviction.    His  original  and 
Jewish  name  Sanl  appears  to  have  been  dropped 
and  that  of  Paul  adopted  soon  after  his  accession 
to  the  Ohristian  ministry ;  for  what  cause  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  nor  whether  tbe  name  Paul 
had  ever  been  nsed  as  one  of  his  appellations 
before  his  conver«on.    He  was  bom  in  Tarsus, 
the  metropolis  of  Oilicia.    The  precise  date  of 
his  birth  is  unknown,  but  is  proximately  deter- 
mined by  the  circumstance  that  Paul  is  spoken 
of  as  a  young  man  at  the  time  of  the  martyrdom 
of  Stephen.    The  best  chronologers  place  that 
eventaslateatleastasA.  D.  88.  Accordingly, 
Paul  can  hardly  have  been  bom  earlier  than 
A.  B.  8,  or  later  than  12.    His  family  enjoyed 
the  right  of  Roman  citizenship,  either  as  liber"' 
iini  (slaves  honorably  manumitted),  or  in  con- 
sequence of  important  services  rendered  to  the 
state.   There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  youth 
of  Paul  partook  of  the  literary  advantages  which 
distinguished  his  native  city.    The  traces  of 
philosophic  thought  which  pervade  his  epistles, 
and  his  evident  familiarity  with  the  Greek 
poets,  discover  a  mind  imbued  with  gentile  as 
well  as  with  Jewish  lore.    According  to  rab- 
binical law  and  custom,  which  required  every 
male  Jew  to  be  taught  some  manual  art,  he 
learned  the  trade  of  a  tent  maker,  to  the  prac- 
tice of  which  he  was  afterward  indebted  in  part 
for  his  support.    (Acts  xviii.  8,  zx.  84 ;  1  Cor. 
iv.  19.)    His  knowledge  of  the  law  and  the 
prophets  and  other  essentials  of  a  Jewish  edu- 
cation was  obtained  at  Jerusalem  under  the 
tuition  of  Gamahel,  the  most  learned  rabbi  of 
his  time.    Paul's  first  appearance  on  the  stage 
of  history  connects  itsetif  with  the  martyrdom 
of  Stephen,  to  which  he  was  a  party,  being  at 
that  time  a  student  at  Jerusalem,  devoted  to 
the  Pharisaic  interest  in  that  dty,  and  probably 
attached  to  the  congregation  of  tbe  '^liber- 
tines."  From  this  time  forth  he  became  a  zeal- 
ous persecutor  of  the  Christian  church,  volun- 
teering his  services  to  the  sanhedrim  for  ^hat 
purpose,  and  holding  a  commission  from  that 
body  to  ferret  out,  both  at  Jerusalem  and  in 
*^  strange  cities,"  and  bring  to  trial  the  confes- 
sors of  the  new  faith.    It  was  in  the  discharge 
of  this  commission,  and  while  bound  to  Da- 
mascus on  one  of  these  errands,  that  he  expe- 
rienced a  sudden  and  miraculous  conversion, 
which  changed  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  not 
only  arresting  his  work  of  persecution,  but  im- 
pelling him  to  become  the  indefatigable  advo- 
cate and  apostle  of  the  faith  he  had  persecuted. 
The  three  accounts  of  the  matter  m  tbe  Acts 
(is.  T,  zzii.  9,  and  xxvL  14)  differ  in  regard  to 


the  participation  of  Paulas  companions  in  tbii 
remarkable  experience,  but  all  agree  in  their 
representaUon  of  the  impression  made  on  Pad 
himself  of  a  voice  addressing  him  in  the  nan« 
of  Christ  and  bidding  him  forbear  the  persd- 
oution  of  his  church.  Stmck  with  temporarj 
blindness  by  this  vision,  he  was  brought  to  Da* 
mascus,  where,  after  8  days'  sojourn,  be  recov- 
ered his  sight  at  the  hands  of  a  disciple  nsnicd 
Ananias  and  received  Christian  baptism.  TLd 
next  8  years  were  spent  in  Arabia  and  Jyamss- 
cue,  after  which  the  apostle  made  a  brief  vist 
to  Peter  at  Jerusalem,  and  then  returned  to  bia 
native  city.  Meanwhile  a  new  centre  of  ChristiAi 
influence  had  established  itself  at  Antioch,  the 
capital  of  Syria,  and  thither  Paul  now  went  si 
the  solicitation  of  Barnabas,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  that  movement,  who  had  come  to  Tai>us  to 
secure  his  cooperation.  Here  he  remained  f<ff 
a  year  or  more,  engaged  in  expounding  anu 
propagating^  the  new  faith.  Afamme  which  vis- 
ited Judmam  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudiss 
(A.  D.  45),  induced  the  church  at  Antioch  to 
send  pecunianr  aid  to  the  Christians  at  Jemss-  < 
lem,  and  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  deputed  to 
convey  the  money  collected  for  that  purpose. 
(Acts  xi.  29,  80.)*  Having  accomplished  tlL^ 
eleemosynary  mission,  he  returned  to  AntiocL 
and  made  that  city  his  head-quarters  and  tie 
starting  point  of  tlie  missionary  tours  in  Asis 
Minor  and  Europe  which  he  now  undertook  ic 
behalf  of  the  faith.  Three  distinct  journeja 
from  this  point  of  departure  are  recorded.  Tbe 
first,  in  which  Paul  was  accompanied  by  Bar- 
nabas, and  for  a  portion  of  the  way  bj  Johc 
Mark,  who  left  them  on  the  coast  of  Asia  ITi- 
nor,  embraced  the  island  of  Cyprus  from  ea.^: 
to  west  and  three  of  the  southerly  provinces  of 
Asia  Minor,  viz.,  Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  and  Lt- 
caonia.  In  the  pnucipal  cities  of  these  conii- 
tries  the  missionaries  established  Christ  iui 
churches  after  the  model  of  that  at  Jerusalem. 
Some  time  after  his  return  to  Antioch,  wliere 
Paul  now  resumed  his  home  ministry,  the  at- 
tempt was  made  by  Judaizing  Christians  sest 
from  Jerusalem  for  that  purpose  to  impose  the 
Mosaic  ritual  on  the  gentile  converts.  Tie 
movement  was  strenuously  resisted  by  tlie  lead- 
ers of  the  Antioch  church,  and  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas were  sent  to  Jerusalem  to  debate  and 
arrange  this  difficulty  with  tbe  apostles  and 
elders  in  that  city.  This  first  Christian  council 
is  assigned  by  difierent  authorities  to   dates 

*  It  Is  a  disputed  question  whether  tbe  Tlslt  to  Jennalem 
reeorded  in  this  peMafre,  or  the  one  reeorded  in  oh.  xt^  or  is 
eb.  xviiL,  or  neither  uf  them,  is  idenUeal  with  the  (»ne  r^ 
ferred  to  in  Oal.  ii.  1.  In  refrard  to  these  Tisiti  of  Pan!  to 
Jerusalem  after  his  conversion,  hta  own  Btotement  in  th* 
Eplatle  to  the  Galatiana  conflicts  with  the  narrative  in  th« 
Acta,  and  no  criticism  has  vet  succeeded  In  reconciling  th« 
two  accounts.  The  apostle's  own  testimony  wonid  aeem  to 
be  the  highest  rathorlty ;  aocordlngly  we  have  followed  it  in 
•peaking  of  the  first  visit  But  without  rejecting  the  testi- 
mony or  the  Acts  altogether— <.  «.,  withont  abandoning  our 
only  sonree  of  inibrmation  in  regard  to  the  greater  part  <tf 
Paora  history— we  cannot  Ignore  the  yisits  to  Jeraealera 
mentioned  in  that  document,  and  inextricably  Interwoven 
with  the  whole  thread  of  the  story,  however  impossible  it 
may  be  to  match  them  with  tbe  declarations  in  the  Splstle 
to  the  Oalatiana. 
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and  accused  of  bringing  gentiles  into  fhe  sacred 
courts.  The  Roman  guard  rescued  him  from 
the  hsaids  of  the  mob,  and,  oa  the  discovery  of 
a  conspiracy  against  his  life,  disclosed  by  a 
nephew  of  Paul  then  residing  at  Jerusalem,  he 
was  sent  to  Cassarea  to  Felix,  proconsul  of  the 
province  of  Judsaa.  Felix,  though  seemingly 
satisfied  of  hb  innocence,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
dliating  the  Jews  detained  him  a  prisoner  at 
Offisarea.  After  the  expiration  of  two  years 
Felix  was  succeeded  by  Festus,  and  Paul  was 
then  offered  the  opportunity  of  a  trial  before 
the  national  council  at  Jerusalem,  which  he  de- 
clined, aware  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
a  fair  hearing  from  that  tribunal  Despairing 
of  justice  at  the  hands  of  his  countrymen,  he 
appealed  by  right  of  his  Roman  citizenship  to 
the  government  at  Rome,  and  to  Rome  accord- 
ingly he  was  sent  He  reached  that  destination 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  61,  after  the  long  and 
perilous  voyage  and  shipwreck  described  in  the 
Acts  (xxvii.).  While  there  he  was  permitted 
as  a  special  favor  to  reside  in  a  hired  lodging 
instead  of  being  thrust  into  a  dungeon  or  con- 
fined in  the  barracks.  Here  he  remained  two 
years,  and,  though  under  constant  military 
guard,  was  allowed  free  intercourse  with  his 
countrymen  and  others  who  chose  to  visit  him. 
He  was  thus  enabled  to  prosecute  his  missionary 
labors,  which  he  appears  to  have  done  with 
success.  Members  of  the  imperial  household 
were  amon^  his  converts.  (Philipp.  iv.  22.) 
Here  the  history  leaves  him,  and  leaves  us  to 
conjecture  his  subsequent  fortunes.  The  sup- 
position of  Baur,  Wieseler,  and  many  others  is 
that  he  never  recovered  his  liberty,  but  re- 
mained prisoner  at  Rome  until  he  perished  at 
the  hanas  of  the  executioner,  a  martyr  to  his 
faith ;  but  there  is  a  widely  accepted  tradition 
that  he  was  tried  and  acquitted,  that  he  left 
Rome,  made  other  missionary  tours,  was  once 
more  arrested,  again  brought  to  Rome,  tried, 
condemned,  and  executed.  It  is  even  asserted 
that  he  passed  two  years  in  Spain,  returning  to 
Rome  about  64,  and  suffering  death  by  decapi- 
tation in  65,  or  according  to  some  authorities 
Feb.  22,  68.  The  attentive  reader  of  the  New 
Testament  will  notice  indications  of  the  opposi- 
tion, jealousy,  and  even  persecution  which  Paul 
encountered  at  the  hands  of  his  fellow  Ohris- 
tians  of  the  Judaistio  type.  Other  martyrs 
have  suffered  from  the  enemies  of  their  faith. 
Panl  suffered  far  greater  trials  from  its  profes- 
sors ;  and  when  enumerating  his  hardships  and 
his  sorrows,  he  tops  the  climax  with  **  i)erils  by 
false  brethren."  (2  Cor.  xi.  26.)  This  circum- 
stance should  be  taken  into  the  account  in  esti- 
mating the  worth  and  force  of  a  character 
which  in  moral  heroism  has  no  superior, 
perhaps  no  equal,  in  the  world^s  annals. — Of 
the  21  epistles  embraced  in  the  canon  of  the 
New  Testament,  14  are  popularly  ascribed  to 
Panl  and  assigned  to  him  m  the  current  ver- 
sions. Of  these,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is 
pronounced  bv  many  critics  at  the  present  day 
to  be  the  work  of  some  other  hand.    The  gen- 


uineness of  the  pastoral  epistles  (the  two  to 
Timothy  and  the  one  to  Titus),  of  Colosaans 
and  Ephesians,  has  also  been  called  in  question ; 
and  Baur  even  doubts  the  authorship  of  Phi- 
lippians,  Philemon,  and  the  two  Thessalonians, 
allowing  as  indisputably  genuine  only  Galatians, 
Romans,  and  the  two  Oorinthians.  In  this  ex- 
travagant^udgment  few  critics  will  agree  with 
him.  It  IS  impossible  to  determine  with  pre- 
cision the  chronological  order  of  the  epistles. 
The  two  to  the  Thessalonians  are  placed  first 
by  most  of  the  critics  who  admit  their  gennine- 
ness,  and  after  them  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians. Then  follow,  in  Wieseler^s  arrangement, 
1  Timothy,  1  Corinthians,  Titus,  2  Corinthians, 
Romans,  Philemon,  Colossians,  Ephesians,  Phi- 
lippians,  and  2  Timothy. 

PAUL,  ViNCEKT  DE,  a  saint  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  and  founder  of  the  congregation 
of  sisters  of  charity,  bom  at  Pony,  GascouT, 
in  1576,  died  Sept  27, 1660.  He  was  the  4th 
child  of  a  pious  peasant  named  Jean  de  Paul, 
who,  having  determined  to  educate  him  for  the 
church,  put  him  when  12  years  old  to  learn  Latin 
of  the  Franciscan  friars  at  the  neighboring  town 
of  Acqs  (now  Dax).  He  afterward  became  tutor 
in  the  family  of  a  lawyer  of  the  place,  who  sent 
him  in  1596  to  the  university  of  Tonlouse, 
where  he  passed  7  years,  was  ordained  priest 
in  1600,  and  received  in  1604  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  divinity.  In  1605,  while  on  a 
voyage  from  Marseilles  to  Narbonne,  he  was 
captured  by  Turkish  pirates,  carried  prisoner 
to  Tunis,  and  after  being  several  times  sold 
became  at  last  the  slave  of  a  renegade  from 
Nice.  Through  the  influence  of  one  of  his 
wives,  who  had  heard  Vincent  singing  aacred 
songs  at  his  labor,  this  man  resolved  to  return 
to  Christianity,  and  in  June,  1607,  fled  from 
the  country  with  his  slave  and  reached  France 
in  a  littTe  skiff.  Vincent  spent  the  next  year 
in  Rome,  where  he  secured  the  friendship  of 
Cardinal  d^Ossat,  who  sent  him  to  Paris  on  a 
secret  errand  to  King  Henry  IV.  in  1608,  and 
afterward  procured  his  nomination  to  the  abbey 
of  St.  Leonard  de  Chaume  in  the  diocese  of  Ro- 
chelle.  About  the  same  time  he  was  appointed 
almoner  to  Queen  Kargaret  of  Valois.  In 
1618  he  entered  the  family  of  Emmanuel  do 
Gondi,  count  de  Joigny,  as  tutor  to  his  8  sons, 
one  of  whom  was  Afterward  Cardinal  de  Rctz. 
To  his  duties  as  preceptor  he  added  the  task 
of  preaching  to  tne  peasantry  of  his  patron's 
estates,  particularly  upon  the  necessity  of  con- 
fession ;  and  so  struck  was  the  countess  with 
the  extraordinary  results  of  his  labors  that  ^e 
offered  16,000  livres  to  any  religious  commu- 
nity which  should  undertake  the  same  work 
among  her  tenantry  every  5  years.  The  off^ 
however  was  not  accepted,  and  it  was  reserved 
for  Vincent  himself  to  found  a  few  years  later 
a  new  congregation  for  such  missions.  Hav- 
ing obtained  in  1622  the  appointment  of  chap- 
lain to  the  galleys  at  Marseilles,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  wel&re  of  the  wretched  convicts 
with  the  intensest  ardor,  and,  after  sensibly 
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ameliorating  their  mental  and  bodily  condition, 
went  to  Paris  to  extend  his  reforms  to  the  pris- 
ons in  which  liiey  wer^  confined  while  waiting 
to  be  sent  to  the  seaports.    He  fitted  np  a  sep- 
arate building  for  them,  and  when  absent  him- 
self caused  two  priests  who  had  joined  in  his 
charitable  enterprise  to  lire  in  the  prison.    He 
next  appears  at  M&con,  as  the  apostle  of  the 
vast  multitades  of  thieves  and  be^ars  for  whom 
that  city  was  then  notorioas.    In  1622  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  nnns  of  the  order  of 
the  Visitation  in  Paris,  and  this  position  he  re- 
tained until  his  death.    In  1624  the  countess 
de  Joigny  revived  the  project  of  establishing 
stated  missions  among  the  poor,  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  her  husband  and  the  archbishop 
of  Paris  proposed  to  Vincent  to  undertake  the 
establishment  of  a  new  order,  which  she  prom- 
ised to  endow  with  40,000  livres.    Accoraingly 
in  1625  Vincent,  accompanied  by  two  other 
priests,  took  up  his  residence  in  the  college  of 
the  bona  enfanU^  which  had  been  given  for  the 
purpose  by  the  archbishop,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  congregation  of  priests  of  the  mis- 
sion, sometimes  caUed  Lazarists  from  the  priory 
of  St.  Lazarus  which  they  acquired  soon  after- 
ward.   The  associates  received  royal  letters 
patent  in  May,  1627,  at  which  time  they  had 
increased  to  5,  and  were  erected  into  a  congre- 
gation by  Pope  Urban  Vm.  in  1682.    (See 
Priests  of  thx  Mission.)    Beside  the  primary 
object  of  missions  among  the  peasantry,  Vin- 
cent now  devoted  himself  to  the  spiritual  im- 
provement of  the  clergy.    He  established  reli- 
gious exercises  for  candidates  for  orders,  to 
which  the  archbishop  of  Paris  afterward  obliged 
all  his  ecclesiastics  to  apply  themselves  for  10 
days  before  ordination;    he  threw  open  his 
house  to  all  who  wished  to  spend  a  few  days  in 
prayer  and  meditation ;  and  every  week  he  held 
what  he  called  spiritual  conferences,  to  which 
the  clergy  resorted  in  great  numbers.    With 
the  assistance  of  Cardinal  Kichelieu,  who  ad- 
mitted him  to  his  confidence  and  used  to  con- 
salt  him  in  making  ecclesiastical  appointments, 
ho  opened  in  1642  an  institution  in  which 
young  priests  or  candidates  for  the  priesthood 
might  nt  themselves  for  the  labors  of  the  min- 
istry by  2  or  8  years  dpent  in  prayer  and  pious 
exercises.    The  result  of  these  efforts  for  the 
purification  of  the  church  answered  his  great- 
est expectations.    In  the  mean  time  he  hi^  not 
been  idle  in  providing  for  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor.    Wherever  he  preached  it  had  been  his 
custom  to  establish  **  confraternities  of  charity,*' 
composed  of  women  who  took  upon  themselves 
to  search  out  and  relieve  the  distressed,  with- 
out however  forming  themselves  into  a  regular 
order.    In  1638  he  determined  to  enlarge  his 
plan  by  creating  a  sisterhood  which  should  pur- 
sue the  same  objects  under  a  sufficiently  con- 
ventual organization  to  insure  the  permanence 
and  most  beneficial  working  of  the  enterprise ; 
and  accordingly  he  placed  4  young  women  who 
had  volunteered  their  services  under  the  charge 
of  Mme.  Le  Qras,  a  noble  lady  who  had  been 


several  years  employed  under  his  direction  in 
visitmg  the  confratemides  and  in  other  labors 
for  the  poor.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  sis- 
ters of  charity.  Their  rule  was  drawn  up  by 
degrees  in  the  course  of  some  years,  and  Yin- 
cent  lived  to  see  28  houses  of  the  order  estab- 
lished in  Paris,  beside  others  in  various  parts 
of  Europe.  The  reformation  of  the  hospitals, 
the  establishment  of  an  asylum  for  foundlings 
(see  FouNDUNo  Hospital),  the  instruction  of 
idiots  at  his  priory  of  St.  Lazarus,  and  contin- 
ual labors  among  the  convicts,  are  the  next 
events  which  we  have  to  record  in  his  history. 
It  is  related  (though  the  story  has  been  ques- 
tioned) that  he  once  offered  himself  in  the  place 
of  a  convict  more  unfortunate  than  guilty,  and 
wore  the  fetters  of  a  galley  slave  for  several 
weeks  before  he  was  recognized.  During  the 
£unine  which  depopulated  Lorraine  in  1688-'9 
he  collected  and  distributed  upward  of  2,000,000 
livres  among  the  sufferers.  He  attended  Jjovob 
XHL  in  his  last  illness,  and  was  appointed  by 
Anne  of  Austria  one  of  the  4  members  of  the 
**  council  of  conscience''  to  whom  was  com- 
mitted the  distribution  of  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ments. In  the  wars  of  the  IVonde  he  incurr^ 
the  groundless  suspicion  of  being  a  favorer  of 
Mazarin,  and  his  convent  of  St.  Lazarus  was 
accordingly  sacked  by  a  mob.  The  last  kbom 
of  his  me  were  the  fotmdation  of  an  asylum 
for  aged  artisans  of  both  sexes,  and  a  hospital 
for  aU  the  poor  of  Paris,  which  was  opened  in 
1657,  a  royal  edict  obliging  every  beggar  in  the 
metropolis  to  either  enter  this  institution  or 
work  for  his  living.  Between  4,000  and  6,000 
ohose  the  former  alternative.  Vincent  was 
beatified  by  Benedict  XIH.  in  1729,  and  canon- 
ized by  Clement  XII.  in  1737. 

PAUL  ov  Samosata,  a  heresiarch  of  the  Sd 
century.  He  became  patriarch  of  Antioch  in 
260,  and  by  extortion  and  bribery  acquired 
great  wealth.  He  affected  extraordinary  pomp, 
caused  the  hymns  of  the  church  to  be  abolish- 
ed and  others  sung  in  praise  of  himself  and 
surrounded  himself  with  a  number  of  young 
and  beautiful  women  who  attended  him  where- 
ever  he  went  In  defiance  of  the  ecclesiastical 
canons  he  held  the  office  of  ducenariuSytk  sort 
of  procuratorship  under  the  emperor.  He  was 
an  especial  firiend  of  Zenobia,  the  queen  of 
Palmyra,  who  called  him  to  her  court,  admired 
his  eloquence,  and  disputed  with  him  on  reli- 
gion. He  taught  that  there  was  only  one 
God,  who  is  denominated  the  Father ;  that  the 
Word  or  Wisdom  of  God  was  not  a  substance 
or  person,  but  was  in  the  divine  mind  as  reason 
in  men ;  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man  who  ac- 
quired this  Word  or  Wisdom  of  God,  becoming 
by  it  both  God  and  the  Son  of  God,  though 
both  in  an  improper  sense,  and  gradually  ac- 
quiring his  knowledge  and  virtues ;  and  that 
Uie  divine  Word  withdrew  from  hun  when  he 
suffered.  His  opinions  were  condemned  in  a 
council  held  about  264,  but  he  was  allowed  to 
retain  his  see  on  promise  of  retracting  them. 
Failing  however  to  keep  his  word,  he  was 
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agun  condemned  snd  deposed  at  the  council 
of  Aniioch  in  269.  The  favor  of  Zenobia  ena- 
bled him  to  set  this  sentence  at  defiance  nntil 
272,  when  Zenobia  was  conquered  bj  the  em- 
peror Anrelian.  The  whole  matter  was  now 
rderred  to  the  see  of  Bome,  and  Panl,  expelled 
firom  Ids  chnrch,  passed  the  rest  of  his  me  in 
obscnritj.  He  haa  a  few  followers,  who  called 
themselves  Panlianists.  Thej  disappear  from 
histonrabottt  the  6th  century. 

PAUL  (FiaxDJacn  Paul  Wilhslm),  dnke  of 
WQrtemberg,  a  German  traveller  and  natural- 
ist, bom  in  Oarlsruhe,  June  25,  1797,  died  at 
Hergentheim,  Nov.  26, 1860.  He  was  educated 
at  the  court  of  his  uncle,  King  Frederic  L, 
and  from  love  for  natural  sciences  and  travel 
in  May,  1817,  he  left  the  army  of  WOrtem- 
berg  to  devote  himself  to  his  favorite  pursuits. 
After  having  travelled  extenfdvely  through 
Europe,  he  crossed  the  ocean,  and  from  1822  to 
1824  Journeyed  in  North  America,  making  rich 
collections  in  natural  history,  and  especially  in 
zoology,  and  subsequently  published  an  account 
of  his  expedition  m  a  work  entitled  "  ilrst 
Journey  to  North  America"  (Stuttgart,  1885). 
In  a  second  journey  to  America,  he  paid  special 
attention  to  die  remains  of  the  old  Aztec  civi- 
lization. He  subsequently  made  several  jour- 
neys to  Algeria,  England,  France^  and  Austria, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1849  he  visited  America 
again,  travelling  over  Texas,  the  entire  west  of 
the  United  States  on  both  sides  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  South  America,  and  in  1856 
sailed  for  Europe.  From  his  4th  voyage  to  the 
United  States,  and  thence  to  Australia,  he  re- 
turned home  in  1859  by  way  of  Ceylon,  Egypt, 
Trieste,  and  Vienna. 

PAUL  VERONESE.    See  Caouasi. 

PAULA,  St.  Tbascib  of.  See  Fbakgibof 
Paula. 

PAULOON".    See  Ooverrxirns  Fattloon. 

PAULDING.  L  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Ga.,  drained 
by  branches  of  the  Chattahoochee  and  Talla- 
poosa rivers ;  area,  about  400  sq.  m. ;  white  pop. 
m  1860,  6,667;  daves  in  1869, 478.  Its  surface 
is  uneven  and  traversed  by  elevated  ridges ;  the 
soil  in  the  valleys  is  fertile.  The  productions 
in  1850,  since  which  time  its  limits  have  been 
reduced  by  the  formation  of  new  counties,  were 
256,019  bushels  of  Lidian  com,  24,062  of  oats, 
44,878  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  1,489  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  12  grist  mills,  8  saw  mills, 
4  tanneries,  15  churches,  and  824  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools.  Capital,  Van  Wert  U.  A 
N.  W .  CO.  of  Ohio,  bordering  on  Indiana,  drain- 
ed by  the  Maumee  and  Auglaise  rivers;  area, 
482  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  4,946.  Its  surfsice  is 
level,  covered  with  forests,  and  the  soil,  a  rich 
vegetable  mould,  is  very  fertile.  The  produc- 
tions in  1850  were  41,699  bushels  of  Indiim 
com,  10,704  of  wheat,  4,509  of  oats,  and  4,214 
of  potatoes.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Wabash 
ana  Erie  and  the  Miami  extension  canals, 
Gwital,  Charloe. 

PAULDING,  HiRAif,  an  American  naval  offi- 
cer, bom  in  New  York  about  1800.    He  la  a 


son  of  John  Paulding,  distinguished  in  Uie  rev- 
olutionary war  as  one  of  the  captora  of  M^or 
Andr6.    He  entered  the  navy  aa  a  midahip- 
man  in  1811,  and  was  in  the  squadron  of  Com. 
McDonough  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Ghaznplain, 
for  which  service  he  received  a  sword  &on: 
congress.    In  1844  he  attained  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain, and  in  1857,  while  in  command  of  the  home 
squadron,  broke  up  an  expedition  against  Nic- 
aragua headed  b^  Gen.  wiUiam  Walker.     The 
main  body  of  this  expedition,  commanded  hx 
Walker  in  person,  landed  in  Punta  Arenas  in 
the  harbor  of  Greytown,  Nov.  25.    Conmaodore 
Paulding  arrived  on  Dec.  6  in  his  flag  ahip  the 
Wabash,  and  on  the  8th  landed  a  strong  force 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Capt.  £n^ 
of  the  Wabash,  when  Walker  surrendered  with 
his  followers,  182  in  number,  who  were  unme> 
diately  disarmed  and  sent  to  the  United  States. 
Commodore  Paulding  acted  on  this  oocaaioD 
without  specific  instructions,  and  bia  arrest  of 
Walker  upon  foreign  soil  was  not  folly  approv- 
ed by  the  executive.    In  Dec.  1860,  H^icaragua 
presented  him  with  a  sword  and  also  offered  a 
tract  of  land  (which  latter,  however,  the  U.  8. 
senate  did  not  allow  him  to  receive),  in  testi- 
mony of  her  sense  of  the  highly  important  ser- 
vice which  he  had  rendered  the  republic   Com- 
modore Paulding,  while  a  lieutenant,  published 
a  volume  entitl^  "  Journal  of  a  Cruise  among 
the  Islands  of  the  Pacific"  (New  York,  1881). 
PAULDING,  James  Eiskjb,  an  American 
author,  bom  in  Pleasant  Valley,  Dutchess  co., 
N.  Y.,  Aug.  22,  1779,  died  in  Hyde  Park,  in 
the  same  county,  April  6,  1860.    His  father,  a 
descendant  of  a  Dutch  family  originally  estab- 
lished in  Ulster  co.,  cultivated  a  farm  at  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution  on  the  cele- 
brated ^^ neutral  ground"  of  Westchester  co. 
The  depredations  of  tories  and  "cow  boys" 
having  compelled  him  to  remove  his  fianily  to 
a  place  of  safety,  he  resided  for  several  years 
in  Pleasant  Valley,  but  after  the  peace  return- 
ed to  Westchester  co.,  where  young  Paulding 
passed  his  youth.    His  education  was  acquire 
partly  at  a  neighboring  village  school  and  parti  j 
by  a  course  of  self-instruction,  and  about  the 
commencement  of  the  19th  century  he  removed 
to  New  York,  where  a  great  portion  of  his  sub- 
sequent life  was  passed.    Becoming  intimate 
with  Washington  Irving,  whose  elder  brother, 
William  Irving,  had  married  Paulding^s  sister, 
he  published  in  connection  with  him  a  aeries 
of  periodical  essays  of  a  humorous  and  satirical 
character,  entitled  ^'  Salmagundi,  or  the  Whim- 
Whsms  and  Opinions  of  Lancelot  Langstaff 
and  others,"  with  which  the  career  of  each 
author  commenced.    This  literary  partnership 
terminated  with  the  appearance  of  the  20th 
number  on  Jan.  26, 1808 ;  but  neither  Paulding 
nor  Irving  ever  attempted  to  make  a  division 
of  their  contributions,  and  the  whole  is  included 
in  the  stereotype  editions  of  the  works  of  the 
former.    The  success  of  "  Salmagundi "  encour- 
aged Paulding  to  devote  himself  to  literature, 
and  about  the  commencement  of  the  war  be- 
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fire,  was  the  creator  of  the  lower  world ;  that 
the  Bonl  of  man,  originallj  related  to  God^  had 
been  made  liable  to  sin  by'  its  union  with  the 
flesh;  that  all  men  are  capable  of  recovery; 
that  Ohrist  came  down  from  hearen,  bring^g 
with  him  a  body  of  finer  mould,  with  whieh 
he  passed  back  to  heaven  when  his  work  of  re- 
demption was  finished;  that  the  mother  of 
Christ  was  not  sinless  or  a  proper  object  of 
worship ;  that  the  cross  was  properly  a  symbol 
of  Christ's  difhsive  love,  and  not  of  the  curse 
which  he  bore  or  of  his  vicarions  suffering. 
The  J  denied  the  validity  of  the  sacraments,  in- 
terpreted spiritually  baptism  and  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, would  not  recognize  any  priesdy  dignity, 
and  incdsted  both  in  the  ritual  and  in  tiie  house- 
holds of  the  church  upon  simplicity  of  customs. 
They  rated  highly  the  study  of  Scripture,  and 
eapedaUy  honored  those  who  would  multiply 
and  expound  its  record.  They  made  no  scruple 
of  using  falsehood  in  dealing  with  other  sects, 
and  were  ready  to  deny  their  faith  when  in- 
terest served. — The  ancient  authorities  on  the 
history  of  the  Paidiciana  are  Photius,  and  Peter 
of  Siculy,  ambassador  to  Annenia  of  the  em- 
peror Basil  (868). 

PAULUS,  HsiNSiCH  EmnmABo  Gottlob,  a 
German  Protestant  theologian,  bom  in  Leon- 
berg,  Wtlrtemberg,  Sept.  1, 1761,  died  in  Heidel- 
berg, Aug.  10, 1851.  He  studied  the  oriental 
languages  and  divinity  at  Tdbingen  and  Gdtting- 
en,  and  made  a  voyage  to  England  to  examine 
the  manuscript  treasures  in  the  libraries  of  Lon- 
don and  Oxford.  On  his  return  home  in  1769  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  oriental  languages 
at  Jena,  which  position  he  exchanged  in  1794 
for  the  chair  of  tneology  in  the  same  university. 
In  1804  he  became  professor  of  theology  at 
WOrzburg,  and  in  1811  taught  exegesis  and 
philosophy  at  Heidelberg.  Among  his  works 
are :  JPhiloloffiaeh'hriti«:her  und  hutorUcher 
Oammentar^er  dasNeue  Testammt  (1800-'4) ; 
J>a$  Leben  Jem  (1828) ;  and  Exegetuche*  Hand- 
Jwh  fiber  die  drei  ereten  Etangelien  (1880). 

PAUPERISM.  In  every  organized  com- 
munity there  has  existed  a  class  of  persons  ob- 
taining their  subsistence,  partially  or  wholly, 
from  public  relief.  The  best  method  of  repress- 
ing pauperism  has  been  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant topics  of  consideration  in  the  political 
economy  of  all  organized  governments.  So- 
lon made  provision  against  pauperism  in  his 
Athenian  code,  directing  that  the  state  should 
adopt  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who 
fell  in  battle,  and  support  those  who  were 
wounded  or  ^sabled.  ^'  It  is  better,*'  says  the 
Roman  code,  *^  that  vagabonds  should  be  left 
to  die  of  hunger,  than  that  they  should  be 
supported  in  their  begging.*'  Mendicity  was 
diwouraged  and  prohibited  by  Charlemagne 
and  his  successors,  while  liberal  provision  was 
made  for  the  siok  and  suffering  poor. — ^In  Eng- 
land, all  enactments  for  the  suppression  of  beg- 
gary having  faUed  of  effect,  the  effort  was  made 
to  confine  the  beggar  to  his  birthplace,  or  to 
the  pariah  in  which  he  had  acquired  a  settle- 


ment   He  was  prohibited  from  lasting    it 

without  a  certificate  from  the  parish  magistrate, 
and  if  he  did  so  was  to  be  whipped  and  sent 
back.  In  his  own  parish  he  might  beg,  though 
he  was  liable  to  be  compelled  to  work.  The 
act  43  Elizabeth,  c.  2  (1601),  was  a  great  ad- 
vance on  the  previous  poor  laws,  and  remained 
in  force  without  material  modification  till  1834. 
It  directed  the  overseers  of  the  poor  in  each 
pariah  to  take  measures  for  employing  the  chil- 
dren of  all  parents  who  were  thought  unable 
to  maintain  their  children,  as  well  aa  all  audi 
persons  as,  having  no  means  to  maintain  them- 
selves, did  not  practise  any  trade  or  labor  to 
earn  a  living.  For  this  purpose,  a  tax  on  real 
and  person^  estate  was  to  be  levied,  and  all 
lame,  blind,  old,  and  impotent  persons  were  to 
be  provided  for ;  children  were  to  be  pat  out 
as  apprentices,  and  a  sufficient  stock  of  flax, 
hemp,  wool,  and  other  materiid  provided  to 
set  the  poor  at  work.  Poorhouses  were  to  be 
built  by  the  church  wardens  and  overseers^  to 
accommodate  the  impotent  poor  only.  Per- 
sons possessing  means  were  to  be  assessed  for 
the  support  of  their  poor  kindred.  In  cases 
of  bastardy,  the  putative  father  waa  compelled 
to  pay  a  certain  sum  weekly  to  the  mother, 
and  in  default  of  payment  was  imprisoned. 
The  effect  of  this  provision  was  to  make  the 
income  of  the  unmarried  mother,  in  nuiny  in- 
stances, greater  than  that  of  the  honest  wife 
and  mother ;  and  as  the  parish  supported 
the  illegitimate  children,  it  actually  offered  a 
premium  to  licentiousness.  Under  these  pro> 
visions,  the  expense  of  the  support  of  paupers 
increased.  In  1801  the  expenditure  for  this 
purpose  was  £4,017,871 ;  in  1818  it  had  risen 
to  £7,870,801,  nearly  doubling  in  17  years. 
For  the  16  following  years  it  ranged  from 
£6,000,000  to  £7,000,000.  The  popmation  of 
England  and  Wales  m  1818  was  11,676,000,  and 
the  rate  of  poor  relief  per  head  to  the  population 
6«.  0}J.  But  such  was  the  aversion  of  the  peo- 
ple to  change,  that,  although  several  succesdve 
commissions  from  1801  to  1828  recommended 
plans  of  legislation,  no  material  change  was 
made  in  the  poor  laws.  In  1828  another  com- 
mission was  appointed,  and  continued  their  in- 
vestigations for  several  years.  Iliair  report 
in  1882  included  a  new  system  of  poor  laws, 
which  became  a  law  in  1834.  Retaining  ^e 
best  features  of  the  act  of  1601,  it  fhrther  pro- 
vides for  a  central  board  of  8  commissioners 
for  the  general  superintendence  and  control  of 
all  bodies  charged  with  the  management  of 
fhnds  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Bubordinate 
to  these  are  9  district  commissioners,  and  the 
whole  are  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  home  department.  The 
commissioners  are  empowered  to  order  work- 
houses to  be  erected  or  hired,  enlarged  or  al- 
tered, with  the  consent  of  a  minority  of  the 
board  of  guardians.  They  may  unite  a  number 
of  parishes  in  a  poor  law  union,  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  a  more  economieal  and  effective  admin- 
jstralion,  but  in  such  a  way  tliat  each  parish 
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shall  defrflj  tJie  aetnal  oofit  of  the  sapport  of  ha 
own  poor.  The  parishes  composing  a  poor  law 
union  elect  their  board  of  guardians,  without 
tho  consent  of  a  mc^ority  of  whom  monej  can- 
not be  raised  for  building  purposes ;  but  the  mas- 
ters of  the  workhouses,  and  other  paid  officers, 
arc  under  the  orders  of  the  commissioners,  and 
removable  by  them.  No  wages  are  paid  to  the 
p(^or  out  of  the  poor  rates,  and  except  in  extra- 
ordinary cases  relief  is  only  given  to  the  able- 
bodied  poor  and  their  families  within  the  walls 
of  the  workhouse,  where  labor  is  required  of 
them  in  return  for  it  The  provisions  in  regard 
to  illegitimate  children  are  intended  to  materi- 
ally check  bastardy.  The  putative  father,  if 
prosecuted,  is  required  to  pay  the  sum  fixed  by 
law  {28.  6d,  per  week)  to  the  union  instead  of 
tho  mother,  and  mother  and  child  are  received 
into  the  workhouse.  The  children  of  paupers 
are  educated  in  workhouse  schools.  In  two 
years  after  its  passage  this  law  had  reduced  the 
cost  of  the  relief  or  the  jpoor  40  per  cent.  A 
Biinilar  system  has  been  introduced  into  Ire- 
land. The  following  statistics  show  the  dimin- 
ished cost  of  the  relief  for  the  poor  at  perioda 
30  years  apart.  Table  II.  also  gives  some  data 
for  a  comparison  of  the  relief  to  the  poor  in 
London  with  that  in  Parb  and  New  York. 

Tabub  L-— Statxstios  or  Pavpskisii  hi  EiraLAjrD  ahd 
Walk  xh  1809. 

Kfti mated  popolAtlon  of  EoglAod  In  1869 19,878,000 

Amount  of  poor  nU  levied  lal859 £»,l(i8^I 

lU'coipts  trom  other  soaroes  in  &ld  of  poor  T»to 
([mrochial  Ainda,  legacies,  earnings  ox  paapera, 

4ic) 8M,se} 

£8,484^788 

Of  this  sum  there  was  tptmmtlftted  directly  to 

tho  relief  of  panpers  (exQloslTe  of  expendlturss 

fur  salaries  of  commbttioners,  erection  of  baild- 

iii;;s,  providing  for  special  dasaes  of  the  affllot- 

ed  poor,  medical  relief;  &a) £SjBB8fiB9 

Tho  wliole  nnmber  of  paupers  in  England  and  Wales 

in  1859  was 909,009 

Percentage  of  population 4.6 

Of  those  there  were  in  the  onion  workhooaes 107,060 

"  •»         ontdoorpoor 692,884 

In  ho^pftsls,  asrlnms,  dispensaries,  Ac 102,618 

Tho  number  of  Insane  paupers  was 19,487 

The  exfieuditure  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  solely,  per 

h cad  of  the  population,  was M.  Qdj=$l.9J 

Tho  medical  rellefof  the  poor  cost £2l^ifin 

or  the  sum  expended  direetly  for  reliei;  theca 

^vas  paid  for  maintenance. 18.0S  per  cent 

Ditto,  in  outdoor  relief M.OO       * 

I)i tto,  for  pauper  insane  in  asyloma 6.08      ** 

Ditto,  for  salaries,  interest,  Ac. 82.18       ** 

No.  of  poor  law  unions  in  1858-^9 618 

No.  of  parishes  eomprlsed  in  them 14^484 

No.  of  single  parishes  not  included 181 

In  1S18,  the  population  of  England  being  estimated  at  11,- 
575,000,  the  amount  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was 
£7,s70,801,  or  an  excess  over  1869  of  £2,819419|  while  the 
population  had  Increased  meantime  8,008,000. 

Tabub  IL— LoiTDoir  Youtbtast  CoAMOtm  a  1606L 

02  hospitals  having  an  ineoma  of. £800^000 

12  societies  for  preservation  of  life  and  health, 

benefiting  89,000  persons 40,000 

17  penitent  reftiges  and  relbrmatorlei 9^600 

15  charities  for  relief  of  the  deatitute,  benefiting 

150.000  persons 25,000 

14  chariUes  for  poor  debtors,  widows,  strsogers, 

Ac : r. .; 80,000 

4  Jewish  charities,  exdosive  of  90  minor  Jew- 
ish charltiee 10,000 

19  provident  sodetiea 9,000 

27  pension  societies.  beneflUng  1,600  persona. . . •  68,968 

S3  trade  societies  of  a  purely  charitable  kind . . .  118,467 

CazTled  forward.... 

YOUXm. — i 


Bvonght  forward. 

196  aaylams  for  the  aged,  benefiting  8,000  persona  87^61 

9  charities  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  Ac.  90,000 

91  educational  societies 79,947 

81  educational  asylums,  benefiting  1,777  persona  46,465 
60  home  missions,  some  extending  their  opera- 
tions beyond  the  metropolis 400,000 

6  mlscellaneona  charities 8,909 

Total  Inoome £1,993,029 

Legal  reU^qf  the  poor. 

In  the  workhouses 89,640 

Ontdoorpoor 78,600 

Whole  nnmber  relieved 106,140 

Population  of  London  in  1809 9,869,286 

Proportion  of  paupers  to  population...  1  to  99.9 
Expenditure  for  poor  relief  solely £S67,8S7 

Aggrsgate  of  voluntary  and  legal  relief. £9,069,866 

Or  17«^  8<f.=44.9d  to  each  inhabitant. 

— ^In  France,  workhonses  were  established  for 
the  able-bodOled  poor  in  1612,  by  a  decree  of 
Maria  de^  Medici,  and  it  was  directed  that  all 
mendicants  shoold  be  confined  in  them  and  set 
to  work.  In  spite  of  the  workhouses,  how- 
eyer,  beggary  continued  to  increase.  In  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIY.  the  Bic^tre  was  founded 
as  a  combined  hospital,  asylum,  and  alms- 
house. In  169S  a  terrible  famine  occurred  in 
France,  when  25,000  of  the  poor  in  Paris  were 
utterly  destitute,  and  mendicancy  was  neces- 
sarily permitted.  Having  once  regained  its 
foothold,  it  continued  to  De  one  of^me  crying 
evils  of  the  country  for  the  next  100  years.  In 
1790  workhouses  were  again  established,  and 
mendicity  sternly  prohibited.  The  decree  of 
Maroh  19, 1798,  took  the  ground  Uiat  the  as- 
sistance of  the  poor  was  a  national  debt,  and 
divided  the  funds  appropriated  to  their  relief 
as  follows:  the  assistance  of  labor  to  the 
healthy  poor,  in  time  of  dearth  of  labor  or  of 
calamity;  assistance  (m  money  or  provisions) 
at  home  to  the  infirm  poor,  their  children, 
the  old,  and  the  sick;  hospitals  for  tJbe  sick 
who  had  no  homes,  or  could  not  be  cared  for 
there ;  foundling  hospitals  and  asylums  for 
abandoned  infants,  the  old,  and  the  homeless 
infirm;  and  aid  for  unforeseen  accidents.  Na- 
poleon I.  forbade  mendicity  by  severe  laws. 
Soon  after  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe  to 
the  throne  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
whole  subject  of  pauperism  was  instituted,  and 
the  code  revised,  the  basis  of  all  assistance  to 
the  poor  being  the  principle  of  inciting  them 
to  self-support.  There  are  now  fewer  men- 
dicants in  France  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try in  Europe.  The  able-bodied  or  healthy 
poor  are  assisted,  where  assistance  is  necessary, 
either  at  their  homes  or  in  workhouses  (depStt 
de  la  mendieiU) ;  the  sick  and  infirm  poor  are 
abundantly  provided  for  in  1,824  hospitals, 
asylums,  and  hospital  asylums;  and  found- 
lings, orphans,  and  abandoned  children,  in 
foundling  hospitals  and  orphan  asylums.  Yet 
there  is  a  steady  increase  of  able-bodied  pau- 
pers in  a  larger  proportion  than  the  increase  of 
the  population.  This  increase  in  1858,  as  com- 
pared with  the  6  preceding  years,  was  j^  of  1 
per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of 
the  sick  and'infinn  is  gradually  decreasing,  the 
diminution  being  2.20  in  every  1,000  inhabi- 
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tants  in  1858,  as  compared  with  the  6  preced- 
ing years ;  and  the  number  of  fomidlings  and 
abandoned  children  in  1863,  as  compared  with 
the  17  years  preceding,  had  diminished  68  per 
cent.  The  following  tables  show  the  amount 
and  kinds  of  relief  to  the  poor  in  France  in 
1868,  the  latest  year  for  which  ftdl  returns 
haye  been  made  public: 

Tamlm  IIL— STATOTxai  or  Pavpsbuii  nr  Fbahos  nr 
1808,  WITH  ooMPAuaoH  or  rxxnouB  txau. 

L  JMldanee  to  A«  ^aoA^  Foot, 
ATerage  anniul  noinber  aasitted  from  1848  to 

18Sa 962.616 

Number  aaeiated  In  1868 1,022,998 

Amount  expended  for  their  relief  In  1806 $8^420,686 

Percentage  of  the  whole  emonnt  ftunlihed  in 

food,ia8-'62 45.26 

Ditto,  1808 66.82 

Percentage  in  elothlng,  1866 6.44 

Percentage  In  fliel,  1858 4.68 

Percentage  in  monex,  1868 20.46 

Percentage  of  aaaiataaoe  to  whole  popoUtlon  in 

1848-^ r?: 2.T8 

Ditto,  1858 2.86 

Aremge  amount  of  aasiatance  per  head  In  184S- 

W 62.28 

Ditto,  1868. 2J» 

XL  AtHdoMe  to  tK^Hckand  it{firm Poor, in ITomUaU, 
A9yhim»^  and  Sotpiial  Atphmt. 
Total  number  of  hospitals  and  aarluma  In  France         L824 

Hoapitala  for  the  alck  alone 885 

Aay Inma  for  the  aged  and  infbrm,  or  dieabled .  288 

Hospital  aqrlunu,  for  insane,  blind,  deaf- 

mutea,  Idiota,  Ae^ 660 

Komber  of  beds  in  aU  theae  inatitutiona 181,016 

Arerage  annual  admiaaiona  from  1848  to  1882. . .      618,207 

Admlaatona  in  1868 642^828 

Admiiaiona  per  1,000  inhabttanU  in  1848-'6B . . .  17.88 

Admiaaiona  per  1,000  Inhabltanto  in  1868 15.06 

Total  ezpenae  for  1808 118.481,879 

Daily  average  ezpenae  for  eaeh  inmate  ISA  ctsL  to  17.1  eta. 
WeeuT  arerage  expense  for  each  inmate.  61*08  to  |1.20 
In  1,065  of  these  inatltutlons  there  were  in  1658 : 

Malca 286,188 

Femalea 162,885 

Adults 404,447 

Children  under  16 years !...!'.*.!!        42,926 

Deatha  in  the  aayluma  and  asylum  ho^iitala  in 

1858 9,216,  or  9.71  per  ct 

In  the  hospitals  for  the  same  year 8.01    ** 

XIL  Ch^drsn  auUted,  in  FowidUng  Sospiialt,  Orphan 
Awylumifde, 
ATerage  amnnal  number  of  children  In  asylums, 
or  abandoned  by  their  parenta,  in  164&-^59 . . .       125,618 

Kumbcrlnl858 129,176 

Annual  expense  of  their  support  in  1848-'*6a.. . .  tL671,127 

•  -  44  i:»  1053 ^548^586 

Annual  expense  per  head  in  1848-'62 $15.90 

Weekly  ezpenae  In  1848-'58 60J0.6 

Annual  expense  per  head  in  1868 $18.21 

Weekly  ezpense  in  1853 $0.85 

Of  the  chiloren  in  asyluma,  ^  in  1868,  there  were: 

Pouadlinga 72,472 

Abandoned  by  their  parenta  or  reletivca 25,842 

Orphans 6,460 

Temporarlhr  aaalsted 24402 

Proportion  of^Chaae  children  to  1,000  inhabitanta 

lnl846-'52 : 7.68 

Ditto,  1888 JUJ8 

ProporttoBtolOOUrthainl846-*02 9.78 

a  44  U  IQgg  jgy 

Percentage  of  deaths  In  1845-'52 V,  lOM 

«                •*            1868 ai6 

Penentage  wtthdrawn  or  Indentored  in  1845-^2  10.86 

•*                "                     **             1858....  12.60 

Summing  np  these  statistice,  we  have : 

AMiatance  to  the  healthy  poor. 68,648,686 

Hospitals,  asylums,  and  asylum  hospltala 18,48L488 

Foundling  hoapitala,  orphan  asylums,  Ac 1.84ad066 

To  which  should  be  added  (eatlmated  by  the 

eoTernment)  for  foreign  paupers 1,851,000 

Aid  «nd  suppression  of  mendicancy L168L00O 

CItU   liat,  aid   to   Institntiona,  panaiona  to 

wounded  soldlersi  Ac 6,766^000 

•T"*^ •27,88^864 


The  mntaal  relief  societies  of  France  do  much 
to  benefit  the  poor  and  prevent  pauperism. 
The  members  are  almost  ezclnsively  from  the 
laboring  classes.  In  1859  there  were  of  these 
societies: 

Approved  by  goTcmment 2,274 

Authorixed  •*  1361^4.125 

The  number  of  members  waa 664!s86 

Of  whom  were  honorary  members 6L81S 

The  amount  of  fonda  held  hv  these  sodetlea  waa.  |6,58M92 
Their  annual  receipta  were  in  round  numbeia . . .  62,816.000 
ThepopuktionQfFranceinl866waa 86,012,669 

The  following  statistics  relative  to  pauperism 
in  Paris  are  of  interest : 

Poptt]AtlonofParia,1861 9M.067 

No.  of  outdoor  poor  assisted  in  1852 77999 

Ko.  of  illesiUmate  birtha,  in  a  total  of  88,284,  in  1662  1&9Q6 
Ko.  of  beda  in  the  hospitals  of  Paria  In  1862:  ^^ 

In  hoapitala  proper 6,746 

In  asylums,  && oggS 

In  foundling  hospitals 699—17 ITO 

Cost  ot  workhouses  (d<fpOe»  dt  la  m»ndioUi\  !.*.'!  ^4?4S2 

Assistance  to  foreign  paupera 280*477 

Penaiona  and  aaalatanee 80*476 

Total 12,429,807 

— ^Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  have  been  over- 
run with  beggars  from  time  immemorial.    Hol- 
land and  Belgium,  too,  have  during  the  pres- 
ent century  at  least  been  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  their  paupers.    In  1865  the  former 
Country  had  280,000  poor  receiving  assistance, 
or  1  to  every  12  inhabitants;  and  the  expend!* 
ture  for  their  relief  was  about  $2,500,000,  or 
71.4  cts.  to  every  inhabitant.    The  rdigious 
denomination  to  which  the  pauper  belongs  is 
expected  to  sustain  him,  and  it  is  only  when 
their  means  are  exhausted  tiiat  the  government 
steps  in  with  its  aid.    Aside  from  Siis  govern- 
ment assistance,  there  were  2,884  societies  for 
aiding  the  poor  at  their  homes,  of  which  356 
were  in  the  towns,  and  2,628  in  the  country. 
Belgium  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  poor* 
est  country  in  Europe ;  a  large  proportion  of 
its  peasantry  never  taste  meat,  but  subsist  on 
vegetables  and  the  black  bread  of  the  country. 
In  1846  it  had  699,857  paupers,  or  1  to  6.20 
inhabitants.  ^  East  and  West  ilanders  were  the 
poorest  portion  of  the  kingdom,  having  400  - 
000  paupers  to  1^0,000  inhabitants,  or  1  to 
8.5  inhabitants.    There  has  been  considerable 
improvement  since  1846,  and  a  large  num- 
ber are  now  in  the  almshouses,  woiSdionses, 
and  reformatories,  who  were  formerly  mendi- 
cants.    Throughout  the  states  of  Germany 
(with  the  single  exception,  we  believe,  of  Ba- 
varia) mendicity  is  strictly  prohibited,  and  the 
pauper  is  remanded  generallv  to  the  parish 
where  he  waa  born,  which  is  liable  for  his 
snnport^  and  employs  him  in  its  workhouse, 
if  ne  is  able  to  labor.    In  Bavaria  diere  is  a 
privileged  class  of  beggars.    In  several  of  the 
states  there  is  a  poor  Amd,  derived  from  the 
confiscation  of  the  convents  at  the  time  of 
the  reformation.    In  Sweden,  each  commune 
or  parish  is  charged  with  the  support  of  its  res- 
ident poor,  and  in  many  of  the  parishes  the 
foundations,  legacies,  and  gifts  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  are  so  lai^  as  to  require  very  little 
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additional  taxatioiu    The  abandoned  panper,  Tabxx  it.— pAimstsx  sr  yuMxaammn. 

or  one  who  has  acquired  no  reddence,  is  com-  „    .      .  ,_.  >•«•  ^  »"!L« 

peDed  to  enter  the  arnyr  or  navy,  or,  if  unfit  55S?rf uS^SSliSii  to';ii^  "*  ^ 

fc«^  either,  mmrt  labor  on  the  public  works,  or      bonaes si^  n,m. 

in  a  house  of  oorreetion.    In  Denmark,  assist-  ^^S^j^  ^"^  "^  •imahoo*.  ud  tuoo.m 

aoee  is  regarded  as  an  advance  made  to  the  Knmberof  pisnoas'^^  ^^^ 

ptaper,  whioh  he  must  repav  by  his  labor.      booaw....... vv\--v--  ^^^  !«.•» 

tee^iiriah  clergyman,  the  lo^ldi?^  ^h;^.''!^^!"???^!^.!?..'!:^  8^ 

poli^  and  one  or  more  notables  or  property  AveiM©  weeUj  wet,  of  rai^rt  of 

gld«^«H«tit«totheb<»rdtowhi^aflap-  HSSlS^rvSd^'Ste'^  t^  Vm 

pGeatiana  for  rebef  must  be  made.    There  are  iktimfttadTAiuaofpaoperiaboriiithe 

1^  provision forthereKef  of  pamhes  which    ^^^^n^^yy^yy..... m*»  Wgo 

are  orerbumed  with  paupers.    In  Russia,  pan-  weeUj  mn^  oost  of  outdoor 'poor 

pen  have  been  of  two  lands,  serfe  and  free.    „P«'J»«»dv iv-.'-vvjir-  •*•*•  •^w 

fie  maatem  are  compelled  to  provide  for  all  g^Wwh^oSKS^aajS^nt  "'**'  •- 

the  needs  of  the  pauper  serf.    The  ser&  on      inthesute i4,oi6  ii,78S 

th.c«wiitod8,tfdcLmu6tbe«nDportedby  gss^sJlKSsp;.:":::;;;      2?      £S 

their  XaniUies,Or,  if  they  are  unable,  by  the     PaapeniaooDMqaeneeof  Intemper- 

paridii*    The  parishes  in  the  crown  lands  have  _JJ»«J /m-v i"at"it^      ^^**  ^^*** 

erected  ahnahonses  imd  hospitals,  which  are  exoiadJfofth^wSSSStoJLASSSi      8T,206  81,400 

partielly  endowed.    The  emancipation  of  the  Net  ezpeaditnre  for  th«  rapport  of 

se^  now  in  progn»s,wm  necessitate  d^anges  j^^^;iii^"^iiiu"^^'it  ^^  •^"^ 

m  the  poor  laws.    In  Turkey,  amoiK^  the  Mo-      age  supported  at  pobUo  ezpeoae i^ 

httnmedana.  ahnsgiving  is  conmdered  as  equal-  7,^  f,^  sMt  AJmOunm^  and  EotpUal  at  Hadn^fMTt 
ly  a  duty  with  prayer;  the  pious  Moslem  de-  Mmd. 

'rotes  the   tenth  of  his  income  to  the  poor,     Number  at  begtontng  of  tibe  year.....  SJMO  S^T 

«ddnth,mo6qnMh«yotre««»ri«                                                                      };«•  ^ 

benefit.     Meet  of  the  sultans  have  endowed  Diaoharged T,095  6.651 

hoepitals  and  asylums  for  the  sick,  the  infirm,  ?«•* _. tot  4M 

the  unfortonate,  the  insane,  and  the  blind,—  ^""^ZiS^oSS^,^^  .T*!^^       |LOi  li.oo 

In  the  United  States,  diflferent  systems  of  Ditto  at  BainsfonTsidand $9.49 

nuauigementare  footed  in  '^t£^*!!^.'"f.'°^.'!.^'.!'!!- !""!*.•   fiTO.eo4    lisi.^s 

of  the  eoon^.    In  New  England,  the  general    For  state  paupen  not  in  aimahooBes. •82,5i» 

festorea  of  the  English  kw  of  1601,  though  '^''^^''^n'^  ***•  '*^*  "»*   ITjneM     178*945 

withoot  its  perversions,  are  preserved.    The  popoiationofMiiLadiiiMtuiiiiciei'.  i^i»4M    i,281,4»4 

xvaidenipaimers  are  cared  for  in  the  parishes  or  Bete  per  he^  of  population  of  the  ex- 

towns  in  which  they  were  bom  or  havegained      P«<Mtureforpaupe« fos&s      10.M.S 

a  sealement.  Bometimes,  where  a  family  seem  In  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  most  of 
fikely  to  become  paupers,  their  taxes  are  re-  the  older  western  and  middle  states,  care  of  the 
ndtted  for  a  series  of  years  by  the  town  officers,  poor  devolves  upon  county  officers.  Each  coun- 
^^  prevent  their  gaining  a  settlement.  In  the  ty  has  its  almshouse,  its  workhouse,  and  its  gaol, 
■nailer  towns  the  able-bodied  paupers  receive  and  the  more  populous  ones  often  also  an  insane 
only  temporary  and  occasional  relief,  while  the  hospital.  In  these  institutions  the  feeble  and 
aiia^  aged,  or  demented  are  provided  for  at  infirm  or  insane  pauper  is  cared  for,  and  the 
a  poorhona^  or  a  contract  is  made  for  their  able-bodied  compelled  to  work,  usually  on  the 
support  witn  some  citizen,  who  in  bidding  for  county  farm,  which  commonly  conmsts  of  from 
it  takes  into  account  his  ability  to  exact  some  100  to  200  acres  of  land.  The  amount  of  labor 
labor  from  Ihem.  In  the  larger  towns  the  poor-  accomplished  is  but  little,  and  does  not  mate- 
Looses  or  almahouses  have  usually  some  land  rially  lessen  the  cost  of  support  of  the  paupers. 
sradied  to  them,  and  often  workrooms  for  There  is  also  provision  for  rendering  temporary 
other  simple  labor,  where  such  as  are  able  to  and  occasional  assistance  to  the  outdoor  poor. 
v«rk  are  employed.  Occasional  and  tempo-  Li  New  York,  as  the  great  receiving  port  of 
nry  tasistanoe  is  also  rendered  to  the  out*  foreign  immigration,  a  board  of  commissioners 
ioor  poor  at  their  homes,  usually  either  in  of  emigration  has  been  appointed  by  the  state, 
f jed  or  foel,  though  sometimes  in  clothing  and  who  levy  a  tax  of  $2  on  each  immigrant  arriv- 
«3ill  soms  of  money.  There  are  beside,  in  idl  ing  at  the  port,  or  require  bonds  from  the  own- 
the  larger  towns,  beneficent  societies,  widows'  ers  of  the  immigrant  ships  that  they  shall  not 
ridetiea,  and  orphan  asjiums,  which  aid  in  the  become  chargeable  to  the  state  wittun  6  years. 
reSef  (rf* the  poor;  and  the  rdigiousdenomina-  These  commissioners  have  established  on 
6ccis  to  some  extent  provide  for  their  own  Ward's  island.  New  York,  a  hospital,  refuge, 
foor  menSierB.  There  are  state  almshouses  insane  hospital,  ^.,  where  the  foreign  paupers 
Sy  foreign  paupers,  or  for  those  who,  from  arriving  there  are  maintained  till  the  5  years 
fiST  cause,  have  not  gained  a  settlement.  Table  are  completed,  when,  if  they  still  continue 
l^.  gives  the  paoper  statistics  of  HJMwachusetta  paupers,  they  are  turned  over  to  the  state  au- 
<T  die  years  1858  and  1859,  which  fkimish  a  thorities.  The  comndssioners  of  emigration 
^  example  of  the  New  TCngiAn^  aystem.  are  also  liable  for  the  maintenance  of  any  for- 
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eisrn  x>aTix>eT8  who,  within  the  6  3re&r8,  have  he- 
come  chargeable  to  any  of  the  county  ahns- 
houses  of  the  state.  The  state  has  also  proyid- 
ed  for  the  treatment  of  the  panper  insane,  and 
the  instruction  of  young  deaf  and  dumb,  blind, 
and  idiotic  paupers. 

Tabu  V.— Paxtfbemm  w  ram  Stat»  of  N»w  Yosx 
(excloBiTo  of  New  York  and  Albaoj  counties). 

18&S.  18B9. 

Land  atUched  to  eo.  almslfoiuea,  acroB  7,209  7,681 

I'icseutc8t'dvAlaeof«lxnfthoiuea $1,0&0,840  .... 

i; umber  of  perBons  relieved  In  aim*- 

bouses 88,582  86,650 

Ave  rage  number  supported  in  ditto . .  18,423  18,481 

Of  these  there  were  males 7,208  7,043 

"         females 6,219  6,8S» 

Average  wlclyezpense  of  each  panper.  60.90.5  $0.71.8 

Ditto  above  earnings 10.69.5  tO.67.85 

Value  of  labor  of  paupers $29,485  $80,887 

Atnoant  expended  for  almshouse  relief  $854,120  $774,107 

Outdoor  poor  permanently  dependent  222^78  191,967 
Outdoor  poor  receiviuic  temporary  and 

occasional  relief 307,207  379,787 

Amount  expended  for  outdoor  poor...  $607,271  $560,860 

Kx]>onded  for  relief  solely 647,413  .... 

'Weekly  average  cost  of  relief  to  out- 
door poor  per  head.... $0.4.8  $0.4$ 

Of  those  permanently  dependent,  there  were: 

Foreigners A485 

Insanepaupers 1,888  2,669 

Idlots.r..^: 487  868 

Mutes 86  48 

Born  in  almshouses 849  813 

Died  in  almshouses 2,584  8,423 

X'aupers  in  consequence  of  intemper- 
ance   84,048 

rauf>er  children  under  16  years  of  age  6,831  3,973 
Iji  tire  expenditure  for  support  of  pau^ 

pcrs...!: : $1,401,891  $1,884,967 

Population  of  the  state  of  New  York 

in  lb60  (except  as  above) 8,931,880  8,931,880 

Batio  per  heaa  of  population  of  the 

expenditure  for  the  poor $OJilJi  $a45.7 

Population  of  New  York  city  in  1860.  814,287  814,287 
Amount  of  county  relief  to  the  poor 

in  New  York  city  (almshouse  de- 

partment> $682^       $548,941 

Ratio  per  head  of  Dopulatlon  of  the 

expenditure  for  the  poor  in  New 

York  city $0.77.6  fO.66.6 

Population  of  New  York  state  except 

Albany  CO.  in  1860 8,785,607     8,785,607 

Eatio  per  head  of  population  of  the 

expenditure  for  the  poor  in  the  en- 
tire sUte,  except  Albany  co. $0.56.6         $0.5a8 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  the  charge  of  the  poor 
and  of  criminals  is  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of 
4  commissioners  of  charities  and  corrections, 
under  whose  care  are  the  Bellevue  hospital,  in 
the  city;  the  almshouses,  workhouses,  insane 
asylum,  island  hospital,  small  pox  hospital,  and 
penitentiary,  on  Blackwell^s  island ;  4  city  pris- 
ons on  New  York  island ;  the  Randall^s  island 
nursery,  and  the  nursery  hospital,  on  Randall^s 
island ;  and  the  city  cemetery,  on  Ward's  isl- 
and ;  the  charge  of  the  outdoor  poor  and  par- 
tially of  the  colored  home  and  colored  orphan 
asylum.  There  are  also  in  the  city  a  great 
number  of  societies  and  institutions  haying  for 
their  object  the  relief  of  the  poor,  or  of  par- 
ticular classes  of  them.  "We  have  endeavored 
to  bring  the  statistics  of  these  together,  so  as 
to  exhibit  at  one  view  the  public  charities  of 
the  city.  (See  table  VI.  on  the  precedmg 
pa^e.)  It  will  be  observed  that  a  large  ma- 
jority of  those  receiving  relief  are  either  of 
foreign  birth  or  but  one  remove  from  it.  Yet 
notwithstanding  this  very  large  foreign  ele- 


ment, ezeeedhig,  according  to  the  best  authori- 
ties, 75  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  pau- 
pers, the  cost  for  the  support  and  rehef  of  the 
poor  is  in  proportion  to  the  population  less 
than  half  in  the  state,  and  even  in  the  city  of 
New  York  but  about  half,  that  of  England. 
In  the  slaveholding  states,  the  obligation  of  the 
master  to  support  the  aged,  sick,  feeble,  infirm, 
or  mentally  disordered  slave,  has  obviated  to  a 
considerable  degree  the  necessity  of  pauper 
laws.  The  state  government,  or  the  county 
authorities,  in  case  of  general  loss  of  bread 
crops,  appropriate  a  specified  sum,  to  "be  raised 
by  tax,  and  apportioned  to  the  poor  either  in 
money  or  breadstuffs.  In  the  new  states,  the 
poor  laws  are  not  in  all  cases  faOj  ^gested 
and  in  successful  operation,  but  they  are  gen- 
erally on  the  model  of  those  of  New  York  and 
Ohio.— See  Dr.  R.  Bum,  "The  History  of  the 
Poor  Laws"  (8vo.,  London,  1764);  Sir  F.  K 
Eden,  "The  State  of  the  Poor,  or  History  of 
the  Laboring  Classes  in  England  from  the  Con- 
quest"  (8  vols.  4to.,  London,  179T) ;  Sir  George 
Nicholl,  "Histories  of  the  English,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  Poor  Laws"  (4  vols.,  London,  1854-'6) ; 
Stephen  Oolwell,  "  Themes  for  the  Protestant 
Clergy,  by  a  Layman"  (Philadelphia,  1865); 
C.  de  Brouck^re,  La  charite  et  Vamitanee  ot/- 
lliqne  (Brussels) ;  H.  A.  Fr^gier,  Da  dosses  dan- 
gereuses  de  la  population  dans  les  grandes  tiUes 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1840) ;  Christophe  Moreau, 
Du  prohUme  de  la  misire  et  de  sa  solution  (8 
vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1851). 

PAU8ANIA8,  a  Spartan  general,  aon  of  Cle- 
ombrotug  and  nephew  of  Leonidas,  belonging 
to  the  A^d  branch  of  the  royal  family.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  guardian  of  the  young  king 
Plistarchus,  the  son  of  Leonidas,  which  office 
he  retained  until  his  death.  He  first  comes 
into  notice  as  leader  of  the  combined  forces  of 
the  Greeks  in  the  great  battle  at  Platoea  against 
the  Persians  under  Mardonius  in  479  B.  0. 
The  successful  result  of  the  battle  gave  him  so 
high  a  reputation,  that  in  478  he  was  chosen 
commander  of  the  fleet  destined  to  act  against 
the  Persians.  The  armament  first  sailed  against 
Cyprus,  and  restored  to  freedom  most  of  the 
cities  of  that  island,  and  then  turning  to  the 
Thracian  Bosporus  reduced  Byzantium.  The 
natural  insolence  of  Pausanias  now  became 
conspicuous.  After  the  battle  of  PlatsBa  he 
had  besieged  Thebes,  and  having  obtained  pos- 
session of  Timagenidas,  a  leader  of  the  Mediz- 
ing  faction,  had  carried  him  to  Corinth  and 

Sut  him  to  death  without  trial.  In  the  tripod 
edicated  at  Delphi  by  the  victorious  Greeks, 
he  styled  himself  alone  as  the  leader  of  the 
Greeks  and  destroyer  of  the  Persians ;  which 
inscription  was  subsequently  erased  by  the  La- 
cedsemonians  themselves,  who  substituted  in 
place  of  his  name  the  names  of  the  confederate 
nations  engaged  in  the  battle.  Upon  the  cap- 
ture of  Byzantium  he  connived  at  the  escape 
of  the  Persian  prisoners,  who  carried  a  letter 
to  Xerxes,  oflfering  to  bring  under  his  dominion 
Snarta  and  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  demanding 
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'  ia  retaia  th«  hand  of  hiB  danghtor  in  znarriage, 
and  that  a  confidential  person  should  be  sent 
to  the  seaboard,  through  whom  to  correspond. 
The  Persian  monarch  acceded  to  these  propo- 
rtions, promising  to  furnish  as  much  money 
and  as  many  men  as  would  be  needed,  and 
sending  Artabazus  down  to  treat  with  him« 
Pausanias  now  became  more  arrogant  than 
ever.  He  assumed  the  Persian  dress,  imitated 
the  luxurious  conduct  of  the  Persian  ohiefk 
and  journeyed  through  Thrace  with  a  body  of 
Peraan  and  E^nrptian  guards.  His  treasonable 
course  at  lengui  came  to  the  ears  of  the  Spar- 
tans, and  he  was  recalled ;  but  although  put  upon 
trial,  there  was  no  eyidence  sufficient  to  con- 
vict him  of  treachery.  Under  pretence  of  tak- 
ing part  in  the  war,  he  now  sailed  to  Byzan- 
tium, and,  resuming  his  correspondence  with 
Artabazus,  so  conducted  himself  that  the  Athe- 
nians expelled  him  from  the  city.  He  then 
retired  to  Oolonnss  in  Troas,^  where  he  con- 
tinued his  communications  with  the  Persians^ 
until  he  received  a  peremptory  order  from 
Sparta  to  return.  Upon  his  arrival  he  was 
immediately  imprisoned,  but  soon  released  on 
his  demand  for  trial,  in  which  he  trusted  to 
dear  himself  by  the  use  of  money.  Much  was 
suspected,  but  inasmuch  as  nothing  serioua 
could  be  proved,  he  remained  at  liberty  and 
prosecutea  his  designs,  and  to  cany  them  out 
tampered  with  the  helots,  to  whom  he  offered 
freedom  and  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Al- 
tbough  some  of  the  helots  themselves  divul^d 
the  plot,  the  ephors  feared  to  take  decisive 
measures  against  a  man  of  his  position.  At 
length  an  Argilian  slave,  who  was  intrusted 
with  a  letter  to  Artabazus,  noticing  that  none 
of  the  previous  messengers  had  come  back, 
broke  the  seal  and  discovered  that  he  was  to 
be  put  to  death.  He  immediately  showed  the 
letter  to  the  ephors,  and  by  their  direction  took 
refdge  in  tiie  temple  of  Keptune  at  Tsenarus, 
where  two  of  the  ephors  hid  themselves.  There 
they  heard  the  conversation  of  Pausanias  with 
his  slave,  which  left  no  doubt  of  his  guilt  Aa 
he  was  about  to  be  arrested  in  the  street,  ho 
fled  to  the  temple  of  Athena  Chalcioacus, 
where  he  was  walled  in,  his  own  mother  being 
said  to  have  laid  one  of  the  first  stones  for  this 
purpose.  He  was  carried  out  as  he  was  dying 
to  save  the  temple  from  pollution.  The  date 
of  his  death  is  later  than  471  B.  0.  He  left  3 
sons,  of  whom  Plistoanaz  became  one  of  the 
kings  of  Sparta. 

PAUSANIAS,  a  Greek  topographer,  supposed 
to  have  been  bom  inLydia.  Nothing  is  known 
of  his  life  except  what  he  himself  tells  us,  and 
from  him  we  learn  that  he  was  engaged  on  a  part 
of  his  work  in  the  time  of  Antonmus  Pius,  who 
died  A.  D.  161,  and  wrote  his  8th  book  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
which  closed  in  180.  His  work  is  entitled  Ttft 
'EXXadoc  ntptfrytjirts^  "Itinerary  of  Greece," 
which  is  divided  into  10  books,  and  comprises 
descriptions  of  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus  and 
of  ^e  most  interesting  parts  of  Hellas  proper. 
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The  minuteneta  and  oompletenefls  of  hia  de- 
scriptions prove  that  he  must  have  visited  per- 
sonally all  or  nearly  all  the  places'  whicli  he 
describes,  and  it  is  also  probable  that  he  had 
visited  the  islands  of  the  ^E^ai^Rome,  Pales- 
tine, and  other  parts  of  Syria,  ma  books  are 
chiefly  taken  up  with  descriptions  of  antiqui- 
ties, statues,  pictures,  and  public  edifices,  and 
the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  countries  in 
which  he  travelled.  All  the  mythologiical 
tales  connected  with  these  are  nainted.  The 
general  fidelity  of  his  topographical  descri]^ 
tion  has  been  thorou^y  tested  by  modem  siu- 
thors.  The  first  edition  of  his  work,  which 
was  exceedingly  incorrect,  was  printed  by  Al- 
dus at  Venice  (fol.,  1616).  Since  then  there 
have  been  several,  of  wllcL  the  latest  are  tho^^ 
of  J.  H.  0.  Schubart  and  0.  Walz  (8  vols.  8vo., 
Leipsio,  1888-'40),  and  of  Dindorf  (Pari:*, 
1846).  The  *' Itinerary''  was  translated  into 
En^ish  by  Thomas  Taylor  (8  vols.  8vo.,  Lon- 
don, 1793-'4). 

PAUSIAS,  a  Greek  painter,  a  native  and 
resident  of  Sicyon,  who  fiourished  between  SOo 
and  380  B.  0.  He  was  instructed  by  Pamphi- 
lus,  and  was  a  contemporary  of  Aristides,  Me- 
lanthius,  and  Apelles.  Pliny  says  that  he  was 
particularly  distinguished  as  a  painter  in  en- 
caustic with  the  cestruniy  and  he  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  first  to  decorate  the  ceilings  and 
walls  of  houses  in  this  style.  He  was  fond  of 
paintiag  small  pictures  of  boys,  and  from  his 
mtimacy  with  Glycera,  a  fiower  girl,  whose 
portrait  by  him  is  highly  extolled  by  Pliny,  he 
acquired  peat  skill  in  fiower  painting.  An- 
other celebrated  painting  by  him,  representing 
a  sacrifice,  and  remarkable  for  the  foreshorten- 
ing of  the  victim  and  the  strong  relief  of  the 
surrounding  figures,  was  preserved  in  the  por- 
tico of  Pompey  at  Rome.  This  style  of  paint* 
ing  is  said  to  have  originated  with  Pausias. 
The  greater  part  of  his  paintings  were  probably 
transported  to  Rome  when  Sicyon  was  obUged, 
in  order  to  pay  her  debts,  to  part  with  all  her 
art  treasures  which  were  public  property. 

PAUW,  OoBNSLiTJs  DB,  sometimcs  called 
KiooLAs,  a  Dutch  historical  writer,  bom  in  Am- 
sterdam in  1789,  died  in  Xanten  in  1799.  Ho 
was  educated  at  Gottingen,  and  obtained 
through  the  influence  of  his  brother-in-law,  the 
father  of  the  revolutionist  Anacharsis  Clootn, 
the  office  of  canon  of  Xanten,  in  the  ducLy 
of  Cleves.  Subsequently  he  was  made  reader 
to  Frederic  U.  of  Prussia.  He  wrote  several 
works  in  French,  one  of  which  was  £echerc?us 
9ur  let  Americains  (8vo.,  Berlin,  1770  and  1772), 
designed  to  prove  '^  the  native  inferiority  of 
the  savage  Americans."  In  Uie  parts  relat- 
ing to  Paraguay  he  bitterly  assailed  the  Jes- 
uits, and  his  attacks  on  them  made  him  unpop- 
ular with  the  Catholic  clergy.  Another  work, 
Becherche$  nir  lei  £gyptienM  et  let  Chinou  (2 
vols.  8vo^  Berlin,  1774;  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  OsL^t.  J.  Thomson,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Lou- 
don, 1795),  was  designed  to  prove  *^  that  no 
two  nations  ever  resembled  each  other  less 
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don  were  in  a  perilons  condition  by  reason  of 
deep  pits  and  slotighs  even  as  late  as  the  16th 
and  l7th  centuries.  Holbom  was  paved  bj 
royal  command  in  1417 ;  but  the  great  market 
of  Smithfield  remained  without  pavement  200 
years  longer. — ^In  modem  times  various  methods 
and  materials  of  paving  have  been  employed. 
In  Holland  all  the  streets  are  paved  with  bricks, 
and  these  are  also  used  for  the  same  purpose  in 
Venice.  They  obviously  lack  the  strength  and 
durability  reauired  for  the  passage  over  them 
of  heavy  loans.  In  other  cities,  instead  of  the 
broad  flat  stones  used  by  the  Bomans,  rounded 
pebbles  of  a  few  inches  diameter,  called  cobble 
stones,  found  among  the  gravel  of  the  diluvium 
or  alonff  sea  and  river  beaches,  have  been  very 
generally  used.  These,  when  of  hard  stone, 
moselv  set,  and  well  rammed  down  in  a  bed  of 
ffravel  or  sand,  form  an  economical  and  very 
durable  pavement,  one  which  gives  secure  foot- 
ing to  horses  and  is  easily  repaired.  It  is  objeo* 
^enable  on  account  of  the  rattling  noise  of 
the  vehicles  drawn  over  it;  and  in  the  great 
thoroughfares  of  large  cities,  it  has  been  found 
almost  essential  to  substitute  for  it  a  pavement 
of  rectangular  blocks  of  granite,  trap,  or  other 
hard  rock.  Blocks  of  wood  have  been  at  times 
in  some  repute,  but  they  have  proved  objection^ 
able  on  account  of  soon  becommg  slippery,  par- 
ticularly when  wet,  and  also  of  their  tendency 
to  decay.  They  were  commonly  cut  in  hexa- 
gonal prisms  and  set  upright,  so  that  the  wear 
came  across  the  ends  of  the  grain.  Hemlock, 
being  a  cheap  wood,  was  generally  selected  for 
the  purpose.  This  pavement  is  not  now,  how- 
ever, in  use,  and  wood  was  quite  given  up  in 
America  and  in  Europe,  when  a  new  method 
of  applying  it  was  introduced  into  Boston  in 
1848  by  Mr.  Samuel  Nicholson.  He  laid  a 
pavement  of  spruce  blocks.  8  inches  square,  in 
alternate  lengths  of  8  and  4  inches,  so  as  to 
form  a  checkered  surface,  a  depression  of  4 
inches  lying  at  each  side  of  each  of  the  taller 
blocks.  These  depressions  were  then  filled  up 
to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  long  blocks  with 
coarse  pebbles  or  small  fragments  of  stone. 
After  l^ing  rammed,  boiling  pine  tar  was 
poured  over  the  whole  surface,  which  pene- 
trated the  loose  materials  and  the  substance  of 
the  wood  also.  A  layer  of  sand  about  an  inch 
deep  was  then  spread  over  the  surface  and 
rammed.  He  also  laid  the  8  inch  blocks  in 
rows  close  together,  interposing  between  each 
row  a  strip  of  inch  boara,  4  inches  high ;  and 
in  the  space  of  one  inch  thus  made  between 
each  row  of  blocks,  the  same  application  of 
frajgments  of  stone,  tar,  and  sand  was  made  as 
before.  In  some  instances  the  blocks  were 
treenaQed  or  pinned  together;  but  this  was 
not  considered  important,  particularly  if  a  floor- 
ing of  boards  was  laid  upon  the  foundation  of 
concrete  of  coal  tar,  lime,  and  sand,  which  in 
all  cases  was  prepared  for  the  blocks.  The 
specimens  of  pavement  thus  prepared  continued 
in  use  for  7  years,  upon  a  rojid  over  which 
heavy  loads  were  constantly  passing,  without 


requiring  any  repair.    The  pavement  has  sincse 
been  laid  in  other  streets  in  Boston,  and  also 
in  Ohicago  and  other  cities  of  the    Umt^ 
States ;  and  it  is  highly  recommended  for  its 
durability,  the  secure  footing  it   affords    to 
horses,  and  its  freedom  from  noise.    On  ac- 
count of  its  keeping  long  in  good  repair,  it  is 
regarded  as  not  comparatively  an  expensive 
pavement.    Mr.  Nicholson  found  its  cost  in 
Boston  was  sometimes  a  little  under  ^uad  some- 
times a  little  over  $2  per  square  yaord,  allow- 
ing nothing  for  the  patent  risht.     At    the 
West  it  is  found  better  to  use  hard  wood  in- 
stead of  hemlock,  pine,  or  spruce,  though  no 
doubt  at  increased  cost.    The  wood  may  also 
be  advantageously  protected  from  decay  by 
kyanizinff  or  by  the  application  of  the  solution 
of  chloride  of  zinc.    In  use  it  is  found  that  the 
fibres  become  slightly  opened  at  the  surface  by 
the  blows  from  the  feet  of  the  horses,  and  the 
sand  ground  in  by  these  and  the  pressure  of 
the  wheels  contributes*  not  a  little  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  wood.    The  foundation  of  con- 
crete laid  upon  and  covered  by  coal  tar  forms 
an  impervious  covering  to  the  soU,  protecting 
the  atmosphere  from  unwholesome  emanations. 
A  pavement  not  much  unlike  the  Nicholson 
pavement  has  been  introduced  into  London, 
and  is  very  highly  recommended  in  a  report 
made  to  the  commissioners  of  the  Holbom 
board  of  works.  May  10, 1868,  by  Mr.  Braith- 
waite,  who  pronounces  it  superior  to  every 
other  paving  material  that  has  come  under  his 
notice.    It  is  made  of  alternate  rows  of  creo- 
soted  wood  and  broken  granite  cemented  togeth- 
er with  asphaltum.    ("Mechanics'  Magazine,'^ 
vol.  IzviiL,  p.  584,  London,  1868.) — ^The  result 
of  a  ^eat  number  of  experiments  in  paving  in 
New  York  is  the  selection  of  what  is  called  the 
Belgian  pavement,  as  combining  in  the  highest 
degree  the  advantages  of  economy  in  construc- 
tion, durability,  and  a  secure  footing  for  horses. 
It  is  formed  of  blocks  of  a  bluish  trap  rock 
made  slightly  pyramidal  in  form,  which  are 
placed  with  the  base  of  the  pyramid  upward, 
exposing  a  face  of  4  to  6  inches  in  each  direc- 
tion.   The  stone  is  found  in  great  abundance 
along  the  Hudson  river  opposite  New  York, 
the  formation  being  the  same  with  that  of  the 
Palisades  which  appear  further  up  the  river. 
It  is  remarkably  well  adapted  on  account  of  its 
extreme  toughness  and  hardness  to  resist  wear, 
and  it  presents  always  a  sufliciently  rough  sur- 
face to  prevent  horses  from  slipping.     The 
streets  of  Naples  are  said  to  be  paved  with 
stone  of  this  character,  and  notwithstanding  the 
continuous  use  of  the  pavement  for  1,000  years 
it  has  hardly  been  worn  one  inch  in  depth. 
The  cost  of  this  pavement  in  New  York  is  from 
$1.86  to  $2.60  per  square  yard.   In  this  respect 
it  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  "  Buss  pave- 
ment," with  which  Broadway  has  been  covered 
at  an  expense  of  not  less  than  $6  per  square  yard. 
This  is  of  cubical  blocks  of  hard  greenstone 
from  Staten  island  or  of  trap  from  New  Jersey, 
of  about  one  foot  square.    In  use  it  has  been 
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fonnd  that  blooks  of  this  size  wear  smooth, 
causing  horses  frequently  to  slip  and  fall ;  ana 
tnnch  expense  has  already  been  incnrred  in 
either  removing  the  blocks  and  snbstitnting 
others  of  smaller  size,  or  in  grooving  them 
upon  the  surface.  In  laying  the  stones,  the 
first  requisite  is  to  obtain  a  good  foundation ; 
and  in  situations  where  the  ground  is  not 
springy,  all  that  is  necessary  is,  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  superficial  eartii,  to  spread  upon 
the  natural  ted  beneath  either  a  layer  of  dry 
sand,  or  first  a  layer  of  broken  stones,  which 
should  be  well  rammed,  and  upon  this  the 
stratum  of  sand  in  which  the  paving  stones  are 
to  be  imbedded.  In  some  instances  the  founda- 
tion is  prepared  with  a  bed  of  concrete,  upon 
wliich  the  pavement  is  laid ;  and  in  France  the 
most  durable  pavements  are  made  by  covering 
tlie  old  with  sand  and  gravel  in  which  the  new 
stones  are  bedded.  It  is  important  to  remove 
all  earthy  matters  which  could  be  converted 
into  mud  by  infiltration  of  water ;  for  its  freez- 
ing and  thawing  would  inevitably  lift  the  stones, 
and  destroy  the  pavement.  Whenever  a  stone 
from  any  cause  is  depressed  below  the  level  of 

•  the  adjoining  stones,  it  receives  heavier  shocks 
from  the  wheels  which  pass  over  it,  and  its 
displacement  goes  on  with  accelerated  velocity. 
The  bed  therefore  must  be  uniformly  solid,  and 
tlie  stones  uniformly  hard,  and  set  together  as 
closely  as  possible.  Over  the  whole  when 
linished  sufficient  sand  is  spread  to  fill  all  the 
interstices,  into  which  it  soon  finds  its  way. 
An  arched  form  is  given  to  the  paved  floor, 
the  sides  abutting  against  the  ^tter  and  curb 
stones,  which  should  be  sufficiently  deep  or 
well  backed  to  prevent  any  spreading.  In  using 
rectangular  blocks,  they  are  laid  in  courses 
running  diagonaDy  across  the  street  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  formation  of  ruts, 
which  might  soon  appear  along  the  edges  of 
stones  lying  in  longitudinal  courses.  The  dura- 
tion of  stone  pavements  varies  greatly  accord- 
ing to  the  materials  employed  and  modes  of 
construction.  In  the  most  frequented  streets 
of  Paris  good  pavements  have  been  renewed  as 
often  as  once  in  6  years,  and  othei's  badly  con- 
structed once  in  8  years ;  but  where  the  amount 
of  travel  is  not  very  great,  the  pavement  has 
lasted  20  years  without  renewal.  The  material 
largely  used  in  Paris  for  paving  is  a  somewhat 
friable  sandstone  from  Fontainebleau.  This  is 
hardened  by  immersing  it  in  liquid  bitumen, 
and  it  is  thus  rendered  much  more  durable, 

.  while  the  pavement  is  also  made  more  compact 
and  impervious  to  water. — Blocks  of  cast  iron 
have  been  tried  with  considerable  success  both 
in  England  and  in  American  cities.  Various 
forms  have  been  given  to  them  with  the  view 
of  securing  the  greatest  strength  and  diffusing 
the  weight  over  the  largest  surface.  They  are 
made  rough  on  the  upper  side  by  grooves  or 
short  projecting  points,  so  that  they  afford  a 
firm  footing  to  horses.  But  for  the  expense  of 
this  pavement,  it  would  probably  be  preferred 
to  any  other. — ^For  stables,  gardens,  and  foot- 


walks,  the  English  have  employed  caoutchouc 
to  some  extent.  The  court  of  entrance  of 
Windsor  castle,  and  the  stables  of  the  dock 
yard  at  Woolwich,  are  thus  paved. 

PA  VIA,  a  N.  province  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  comprising  the  former  Lombard  province 
of  Pavia  and  the  Piedmontese  districts  of  Bob- 
bio,  Lomellina,  and  Voghera;  area,  1,290  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1858, 410,146.  It  is  watered  by  the  Po, 
the  Ticino,  and  the  Olona,  and  the  canals  of 
Bereguardo  and  Pa\na  and  the  Naviglio  Grande 
pass  through  its  boundaries.  The  country  is 
generally  level,  and  the  soil  fertile.  Much  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  raising  of  silk  and  the 
breeding  of  cattle,  and  much  of  the  cheese 
called  Parmesan  is  made  here.  The  climate  is 
not  very  healthy.  By  the  peace  of  Villafranca, 
July  11,  1869,  Pavia,  along  with  the  other 
provinces  of  Lombardy,  was  ceded  to  France, 
and  by  that  power  transferred  to  Sardinia. — 
The  capital,  Patia.  (anc.  Ticinuni)^  is  situated 
on  an  eminence  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ticino, 
not  far  from  the  spot  where  that  river  falls  into 
the  Po,  and  19  m.  S.  8.  W.  from  Milan;  pop. 
25,008.  It  is  about  1  m.  in  extent  each  way, 
and  is  surrounded  by  an  old  wall.  A  commu- 
nication with  the  suburb  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river  is  made  by  a  covered  bridge  of  8 
arches  built  in  1851.  From  this  bridge  the 
principal  thoroughfare,  called  the  Strada  Nuova 
or  Oorso,  extends  through  the  city.  Pavia  was 
at  one  time  remarkable  for  tlie  magnificence  of 
its  buildings,  and  for  its  numerous  lofty  square 
towers,  designed  for  ornament,  or  used  as  pris- 
ons or  strongholds,  whence  it  was  called  "  the 
city  of  a  hundred  towers."  Of  the  edifices  now 
remaining,  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  is  the 
cathedral,  begun  in  1488  and  still  unfinished,  in 
a  side  chapel  of  which  is  the  magnificent  tomb 
of  St.  Augustine.  The  church  of  San  Michele, 
a  Lombard  building  189  feet  long  by  81  feet 
wide,  was  finished  during  the  7th  century. 
Santa  Maria  del  Carmine,  an  immense  Italian 
Gothic  church  built  in  1378,  is  a  remarkable 
specimen  of  the  finest  brickwork ;  and  the 
church  of  San  Francesco  is  of  the  same  style 
and  material.  The  celebrated  church  of  San 
Pietro  in  Cielo  d'Oro,  which  contained  the 
tomb  of  Boethius,  is  now  mostly  in  ruins,  the 
portion  in  good  preservation  being  used  as  a 
storehouse.  Of  the  few  towers  remaining, 
those  of  Belcredi  and  Maine  are  most  deserving 
of  mention,  each  being  about  190  feet  high. 
About  4  m.  N.  of  the  city  is  the  most  magnificent 
monastery  in  the  world,  the  Certosa  of  Pavia, 
founded  in  1896  by  Giovanni  Galeazzo  Vis- 
conti,  the  first  duke  of  Milan.  The  university 
of  Pavia  is  the  most  ancient  in  Italy,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Charlemagne  in 
774;  but  it  received  its  greatest  impulse  from 
the  patronage  of  Galeazzo  Visconti.  It  has  a 
library  of  about  60,000  volumes,  a  collection 
of  coins,  a  museum  of  anatomical  preparations 
and  of  specimens  of  natural  history,  and  a  bo- 
tanic garden  instituted  by  the  French;  and 
there  is  also  attached  a  school  of  the  fine  arts. 
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Of  the  two  ooUegeanow  belongiiig  to  the  uni- 
versity, the  OoUegio  Borromeo  educates  about 
40  students,  and  the  Collegio  Ghislieri  about 
60.  The  professors  receive  salaries  varying 
fcom  $600  to  $1,300  per  annum*  Among  the 
distinguished  men  who  have  been  instructors 
here  may  be  mentioned  Vesalius,  Oardan,  Spal- 
lanzani,  Yolta,  Scarfs,  and  TamburinL  In 
1868-^4  the  number  of  professors  belonging  to 
the  university  was  85,  the  number  of  assistants 
21,  and  the  number  of  pupils  1,423.  Pavia  is 
a  bishop^s  see,  and  contains  a  tiieatre,  a  gym- 
nasium, 2  hospitals,  and  charitable  institutions. 
— ^Although  at  the  end  of  the  Roman  republic 
Ticinum  was  a  place  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, it  is  mentioned  first  by  the  geographers 
and  historians  of  the  empire.  In  A.  D.  452  it 
was  taken  by  Attila;  but  Theodoric,  king  of 
the  Ostrogoths,  rebuilt  and  fortified  it,  and 
erected  a  palace.  During  the  Gothic  wars  it 
was  the  principal  stronghold  of  that  people  in 
northern  Italy,  and  there  the  royal  treasury 
and  valuables  were  kept;  and  so  well  fortified 
had  it  been,  that  during  the  Lombard  inva- 
sion it  resisted  for  8  years  a  siege  by  Alboin. 
Taken  by  him  in  570,  the  Lombard  monarchs 
ohose  it  for  their  residence,  and  it  remained 
the  capital  of  their  kingdom  until  774,  when 
Desiderius,  the  last  Lombard  king,  after  a 
siege  of  15  months,  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
Oharlemagne.  Before  this  time  it  had  be- 
gun to  be  called  Papia,  probably  from  the 
not  that  Ticinum  when  it  became  a  municipal 
town  was  enrolled  in  the  Papian  tribe.  Dur- 
ing the  middle  ages,  the  city  imderwent  many 
vicissitudes ;  it  was  at  one  time  an  independent 
republic,  at  another  ruled  over  by  tyrants,  and 
again  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Yiscontis 
of  Milan.  It  is  chiefly  memorable  in  modem 
history  for  the  battle  fought  under  its  walk 
Feb.  24, 1525,  between  the  French  under  Fran- 
cis I.  and  the  imperialists  under  Marshal  Lan- 
iK>y,  in  which  the  former  were  defeated  and 
nearly  destroyed,  and  their  king  taken  prisoner. 
In  1527  and  1528  Pavia  was  twice  taken  by  the 
French  and  laid  waste.  In  1796  it  was  stormed 
and  pillaged  by  Napoleon,  after  an  insurrection 
inwnich  his  garrison  had  been  expelled.  It 
came  by  the  peace  of  1814  into  the  possession 
of  Austria,  and  so  remained  untU  1859. 

PAWN,  a  word  undoubtedly  derived  from 
the  Latin  pignus^  and  meaning  any  article  of 
personal  property  given  in  pledge,  or  by  way 
of  security  for  the  pi^yment  of  a  debt,  or  the 
discharge  of  an  obligation.  The  word  is  also 
used  as  a  verb,  and  signifies  to  give  such  ar- 
ticle in  pawn  or  in  pledge.  It  is  a  bailment, 
because  the  essence  of  the  transaction  is  the 
delivery  of  the  pawn  by  the  pawnor  to  the 

gkwnee.  The  first  question  that  arises  is,  there- 
re:  In  what  class  of  bailments  is  a  pawn  to 
be  placed,  in  reference  to  the  obligations  of 
oare  on  the  part  of  the  bailee  ?  The  answer  is 
obvious ;  the  bailment  of  pawn  is  a  bailment 
ft>r  the  benefit  of  both  parties.  The  pawnor 
obtdns  credit  or  deli^  or  other  indulgence, 


andthepawneeobtainssecnrily.  Tberelbretke 
bailee  (or  pawnee)  is  bound  only  to  ordinary 
care,  that  is,  not  to  the  extreme  care  to  which 
he  would  be  bound  if  the  benefit  were  all  his 
own ;  but  it  is  not  enough  if  he  takes  the  aliglit 
oare  of  it  which  would  discharge  his  doty  and 
shield  him  from  responsibility  if  the  benefit 
were  all  the  bailor's,  the  bailee  himself  de- 
riving none  from  the  transaction.  Hence  a 
pawnee  is  answerable  for  the  loss  of  the  pawn 
or  for  ii^jury  to  it,  only  when  there  has  been 
an  absence  on  his  part  of  ordinary  care,  which 
the  law  defines  as  that  care  which  a  man  of 
ordinary  prudence  would  take  of  his  own  prop- 
erty of  like  kind  and  under  similar  circum- 
stances. If  therefore  the  pledge  be  lost  by 
some  intrinsic  defect,  the  operation  of  which 
might  possibly  have  been  prevented,  or  by  some 
casualty  which  might  possibly  have  been  avoid- 
ed, or  by  a  superior  force  or  violence  which  might 
have  been  resisted,  the  pawnee  is  nevertheless 
not  responsible,  unless  he  was  wanting  in  itko 
ordinary  care  above  described. — ^A  pawnee  has 
a  property  in  the  pledge,  but  it  is  special,  n^vt 
absolute.  It  is  sumcient  to  maintain  an  actiun 
against  a  third  party  for  ii\}ury  to  or  abduction 
of  the  pledge;  and  a  Judgment  in  such  an  ac- 
tion, when  brouffht  either  by  the  pawnor  or 
the  pawnee,  would  be  a  bar  to  another  action 
brought  by  the  other. — ^A  pawnee  has  only  a 
right  to  hold  the  pledge ;  therefore,  if  he  uses 
it,  he  does  so  at  his  own  peril ;  and  if  the  thing 
be  lost  or  injured  during  such  use,  the  pawnee 
is  responsible,  although  the  loss  occurs  wholly 
without  neglect  on  his  part.  So,  too,  if  he  de- 
rive a  profit  from  this  use,  he  must  account  for 
this  use  of  it  unless  the  use  wss  equally  for  the 
benefit  of  the  pawnor.  Thus,  if  the  pawn  be  a 
horse,  the  pawnee  may  use  it  enough  to  pre- 
serve the  health  of  the  horse,  and  for  this  u^e 
make  no  compensation ;  but  if  he  take  a  joui^ 
ney  with  the  horse,  he  must  allow  the  nsoal 
price.  In  all  cases,  the  pawnee  must  acoount 
fbr  income  or  profits  derived  from  the  pledge ; 
and  if  he  is  put  to  extraordinary  expense  or 
trouble  for  the  benefit  of  the  pledge,  or  to  pre- 
serve its  value,  although  this  would  be  for  his 
own  benefit  also,  he  may  charge  the  owner  and 
pawnor  for  all  this,  unless  there  be  a  bargain 
to  the  contrary  express  or  implied. — ^From  what 
has  been  said  it  ^dll  be  seen  that  if  the  pledge 
be  stolen,  tiie  pawnee  is  not  liable  unless  there 
was  neglect  on  his  part;  but  the  question  is  at 
(mce  impK>rtant  and  difficult,  as  to  the  legal 

E resumption  of  neglect  or  care.  By  the  civil 
kw,  the  presumption  was  against  the  pawnee ; 
that  is,  if  the  pledge  were  stolen  from  him.  be 
was  responsible  unless  he  could  prove  that 
there  had  been  no  neglect  on  his  nart  There 
are  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  law  of  i^g* 
land  and  of  the  United  States  is  otherwise ;  and 
that  if  a  pawnee  can  prove  that  the  pledge  was 
stolen  from  him,  this  will  make  it  tiie  loss  of 
the  owner,  unless  the  owner  can  prove  neglect 
or  default  on  the  part  of  the  pawnee. — The 
distinction  between  a  mortgage  and  a  pledge 
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stances,  in  sach  wise  as  to  indicate  perfect  good 
£uth,  and  to  secure  a  dae  regard  to  the  rights 
of  the  pawnor.  The  proceecb  most  be  applied 
'  to  the  payment  of  the  debt  U  any  balanoe 
remains  over,  that  most  be  given  forthwith  to 
the  pawnor.  If  any  portion  of  the  debt  re- 
mains unpaid,  the  pawnee  has  an  equally  valid 
claim  to  that  amount  as  he  had  originally  for 
the  whole.  It  is  not  unfrequent  for  the  par- 
ties to  agree,  when  the  pledge  is  made,  as 
to  what  shall  be  done  with  it;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  pawnee  may,  if  the  debt  be  un- 
paid at  a  certain  time,  sell  the  pawn,  if  it  con- 
dst  of  stocks,  at  the  brokers^  board.  But  any 
such  agreement  must  be  complied  with  literally 
and  accurately.  Thus,  it  would  (dve  no  right 
to  make  any  use  of  the  stocks  before  maturity 
of  the  debt ;  nor  to  sell  them  without  previous 
demand,  nor  in  any  other  way  than  at  the 
brokers'  board.  (See  cases  cited  before.)  It 
should  be  remarked,  however,  that  negotiable 
bills  and  notes  come  under  an  exceptional  rule. 
When  they  are  pledged,  it  is  said  that  the 
pledgee  has  much  more  power  as  to  the  use  and 
disposition  of  them  than  of  stocks ;  but  this 
exception  is  not  very  accurately  defined.  So 
it  should  be  said,  that  although  delivery  of 
possession  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  contract 
of  pledge,  and  if  the  pledgee  voluntarily  parts 
with  his  possession  he  loses  all  lien  or  right  to 
hold  the  pawn,  tliis  does  not  apply  where  the 
nawnee,  in  good  faithf  for  a  special  reason,  and 
for  a  limited  time,  returns  the  pawn  to  the 
pawnor,  reserving  all  his  rights  over  it.  The 
pawnor  may  in  that  case  be  regarded  as  the 
agent  of  the  pawnee,  and  as  holding  it  for  him. 
A  pawnee,  who  takes  a  pawn  as  security  for  a 
specific  debt  or  debts,  cannot  hold  it  as  security 
for  other  debts  from  the  pawnor,  unless  by  a 
bargain  between  them. — ^It  may  be  added  that 
until  a  comparatively  recent  date,  nothing  seems 
to  have  been  given  in  pawn,  at  least  wi&in  the 
recognition  of  the  oonmion  law,  but  personal 
chattels.  But  now  personal  property  of  all 
descriptions,  all  choses  in  action,  and  even  pat- 
ent rights  or  copyrights,  may  be  given  either  in 
pawn  or  in  mortgage. 

PAWNEES,  a  tribe  of  Indians  (4,500  in  1868) 
inhabiting  the  country  on  the  river  Platte  and 
its  northern  tributaries.  They  were  visited  by 
Bourgmont  in  1724,  at  which  time  they  occu- 
pied tiieir  present  position ;  but  until  after  the 
acquisition  of  Louisiana  their  existence  was 
scarcely  known  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  They  raise  com  and  vegetables,  and 
their  hunting  groimd  once  extended  as  far 
south  as  the  Arkansas  river,  and  as  flur  west  as 
the  sources  of  the  Platte.  Their  language  is 
different  from  that  of  the  neighboring  tribes. 
They  are  remarkable  for  endurance,  daring, 
oraft,  and  skiUin  horse  stealing. 

PAWTUOEET,  a  town  of  Providence  co.,  R. 
I.,  on  both  sides  of  Pawtuoket  river,4m.  N.  from 
Providence ;  pop.  In  1860,  8,880.  Until  1861 
this  town  was  partly  in  Massachusetts;  but  by 
aa  agreement  recently  completed,  the  eastern 


boundary  has  been  entirely  changed  and  the 
whole  of  Pawtucket  annexed  to  Rhode  Islmiid. 
The  river  has  here  a  f&H  of  60  feet,  sappl  jnig 
extensive  water  power.  The  first  cotton  man- 
ufoctory  in  the  country  was  established  hers 
by  Samuel  Slater  in  1790,  and  for  40  years  the 
place  held  the  first  rank  among  the  mannfae- 
turing  towns  of  the  country.  It  now  contains 
18  cotton  mills,  0  machine  shops,  8  fbmaces,  4 
brass  and  copper  founderies,  2  nut,  bolt,  and 
tool  establishments,  and  8  of  lewelry,  be^de 
other  mknufaotories  of  belting,  leather,  cabinet 
ware,  hair  cloth,  tin,  carriages,  &c.  There  are 
also  an  extensive  calico  printing  establish- 
ment and  a  manufactory  of  fire  engmes  famous 
throughout  the  country.  It  contains  11  church- 
es, 1  public  library,  2  printing  offices,  4  banks, 
8  institutions  for  savings,  and  2  publio  halls. 
During  1860,  200  vessels,  chiefly  laden  with 
lumber,  coal,  and  cotton,  arrived.  The  town  is 
beautifolly  situated,  and  has  a  most  piotureaque 
appearance,  its  stone  bridge  and  waterfall  add- 
ing to  the  effect  of  the  scene.  It  has  direct 
communication  with  Boston  by  the  Boston  and 
I^vidence  railroad,  and  with  Worcester  by  the 
Providence  and  Worcester  raOroad. 

PAX  (Lat,  peace),  an  instrument  anciently 
used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  re- 
tained for  some  time  in  the  church  of  England. 
In  the  early  ages  of  Ohristianity  it  was  ciutom- 
ary  for  the  faithful  at  certain  parts  of  the  di- 
vine service  to  practise  literally  St  Paul'a  re- 
commendation:  ^^  Greet  ye  one  another  with 
an  holy  kiss,'*  as  appears  from  the  ^*-  Apostolical 
Oonstitutions^'  (viii.  11) :  ^^Let  the  bishop  salute 
the  church  and  say,  *'  The  peace  of  God  be  wilh 
you  all  ;*  and  let  the  people  answer,  *  And  with 
thy  spirit.'    Then  let  the  deacon  say  to  all, 
'Salute  one  another  with  a  holy  kiss;'  and  let 
the  clergy  kiss  the  bishop,  and  the  laymen  the 
laymen,  and  the  women  the  women."    But  in 
course  of  time,  when  the  separation  of  the 
sexes  in  the  church  ceased  to  be  observed,  a 
small  tablet  called  the  pax,  the  tabula  paciM 
(tablet  of  peace),  or  the  aaeutatarium^  was 
kissed  first  by  the  bishop,  then  by  the  inferior 
clergy,  and  finally  by  the  people.    The  cere- 
mony called  giving  the  pax,  as  performed  in 
Roman  Gathouc  churches  at  the  present  daj, 
is  merely  a  relic  of  the  old  custom.    Just  before 
the  communion  at  solemn  high  masses  the  ofiS- 
ciating  clergyman  turns  to  the  deacon,  and  ex- 
tending his  hands  and  touching  him  on  the 
arms,  inclines  his  head  toward  the  deacon's  left 
shoulder,  sayins :  Paa  Ueum  C^  Peace  be  with 
thee") ;  to  whicn  the  deacon  answers :  Et  cttm 
ipiritu  tuo  ("  And  with  thy  spirit ").    The  dea- 
con ffives  the  pax  in  the  same  manner  to  the 
sub-oeacon,  and  each  of  the  inferior  ministers 
to  the  one  next  below  him  in  dignity.    The 
people  have  no  part  in  it. 

PAXTON,  Sm  Joseph,  an  English  horticul- 
turist and  architect,  bom  at  Milton-Bryant, 
near  Wobum,  Bedfordshire,  in  1808.  His  edu- 
cation was  obtained  at  the  Wobum  free  school; 
but  his  parents  being  in  humble  drcumstanoes. 
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v6noy,  bnt  had  snffident  means  of  knowing  it, 
and  miiBt  be  considered  as  ignorant  of  it  eitnef 
fhrongh  design  or  hj  negligence,  snch  igno- 
rance would  affect  him  as  knowledge  wonid 
do.    BtiU,  however,  the  general  rale,  which 
oasts  the  loss  npon  the  debtor  where  there  is 
no  fraud  or  &ult  attendmg  the  payment,  must 
be  so  fsr  qualified,  as  that  if  the  creditor  ro^ 
ceiving  the  money,  by  his  subsequent  negli- 
gence, as  by  receiving  and  retaining  the  notes 
without  any  inquiry  or  notice,  prevents  the 
debtor  from  profiting  bv  any  remedy  or  in- 
demnity he  might  have  had  if  due  notice  had 
been  given  him.  the  loss  to  this  extent  must 
fleJl  on  the  creoitor. — ^Payment  is  also  often 
made  by  the  debtor  drawing  his  check  upon 
a  bank  for  the  amount  due,  or  by  his  pre- 
senting to   the   creditor   some  other  man's 
check  which  he  holds.    Now  a  check  is  a 
draft,  and,  being  payable  to  order  or  to  bear-* 
er,  is  negotiable  either  by  indorsement  or  by 
delivery ;  and  it  is  in  most  respects  embraced 
within  the  law  of  promissory  notes  and  bills  of 
exchange.    (See  Nxootiablie  Fapeb.)    If  the 
creditor  draws  the  money,  then  of  course  pay- 
ment is  made.    But  if  he  fails  to  receive  the 
money,  it  is  no  payment,  unless  this  failure  be 
his  own  fault ;  for  he  must  not  be  negligent 
with  it.    It  need  not  be  presented  on  the  day 
on  which  it  was  received,  but  it  must  be  pre- 
sented within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter ;  for 
if  the  bank  would  have  paid  it  when  it  was 
drawn,  but  the  check  was  kept  a  week,  and 
then  the  bank  failed,  the  creditor  loses  the 
money  by  this  unreasonable  delay.    "What  de- 
lay is  excusable,  and  what  is  not,  is  not  settled 
by  any  positive  rale,  but  Is  determined  in  each 
case  by  its  own  circumstances.    If  the  drawer 
had  no  funds  in  the  bank,  and  no  adequate 
arrangement  for  funds,  when   he  drew  the 
check,  it   need  not  be  presented  at   all  in 
order  to  bind  him,  because  the  drawing  of  such 
a  check,  and  using  it  as  payment,  was  itself  a 
fraud  upon  the  creditor. — ^Payment  is  somo- 
times  made  by  note ;  and  if  this  be  a  negotiable 
note,  it  may  be  an  absolute  payment,  discharg- 
ing the  original  debt,  and  leaving  the  creditor 
no  claim  excepting  on  the  note  itself.    The 
law  of  Massachusetts  was  quite  peculiar  in  this 
respect;  and  as  this  was  the  law  of  Maine 
when  they  formed  but  one  state,  it  continued 
to  be  the  law  of  Maine  after  their  separation. 
At  present  some  part  of  this  peculiarity  re- 
mains. It  may  be  said,  however,  to  be  the  law 
of  those  two  states,  that  if  negotiable  paper  la 
given  for  the  amount  of  a  debt,  the  presump- 
tion of  law  is  that  it  was  pven  and  received  as 
payment  thereof;  but  this  presumption  may 
be  rebutted  by  proof  that  the  parties  did  not 
so  understand  it.    But  in  England  and  in  all 
the  other  states,  and  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  the  presumption  of  law  is  against  the 
note  being  a  payment  of  the  debt,  without 
affirmative  proof  that  it  was  so  understood  and 
intended. — ^Payment  is  sometimes  made  to  a 
third  party,  to  be  held  by  him  until  some  ques- 


tion is  determined  or  some  right  aaeertained. 
Such  a  third  party  becomes  a  stdreholder.  For 
the  rights  and  duties  of  a  stakeholder  in  a  case 
of  wager,  see  Wagxb.  But  one  may  be  a  stake- 
holder in  other  ways.    Thus  an  auetioiieer  may 
receive  from  a  purchaser  a  sum  of  money  by 
way  of  deposit  or  security,  to  be  kept  by  him 
until  the  title  to  the  property  bought  can  be 
inveetiffated ;  and  to  pay  it  over  to  tiie  seller 
if  that  be  good,  or  to  the  purchaser  if  it  be  bad. 
If  such  a  stakeholder  pays  the  money  over  be^ 
fore  the  question  is  determined,  he  pays  it  in 
his  own  wrong,  and  at  his  own  peril ;  for  it  is 
his  duty  simply  to  hold  the  money.    And  it  is 
said  that  if  sudb  stakeholder  pays  the  money  to 
a  creditor  before  his  right  &  determined,  the 
depositor  may  at  once  sue  .him  and  recover 
the  money  without  any  reference  to  the  state 
of  the  question  between  the  creditor  and  him- 
self.   But  if  the  deposit  be  made  by  check,  the 
stakeholder  may  draw  the  money,  and  hold  it 
or  even  use  it,  without  making  himself  liable  for 
the  amount. — ^The  law  of  appropriation  of  pay- 
ments is  of  much  importance.    It  determines 
the  right  of  applying  a  payment  in  one  way  or 
in  another,  or  to  one  debt  or  to  another.    The 
general  rule,  upon  which  all  others  are  found- 
ed, is,  that  whoever  pays  money  may  direct  the 
appropriation  as  he  pleases ;  or,  in  other  words, 
pay  it  on  such  account  as  he  chooses.    But  if 
the  party  paying  the  money  makes  no  snch  ap- 
propriation, the  party  receiving  it  may  make 
such  application  of  it  as  he  pleases.    And  if 
neither  party  make  any  specific  appropriation 
(and  an  appropriation  may  be  made  in  varions 
ways),  it  rests  with  the  law  to  make  it  accord- 
ing as  the  justice  and  equity  of  the  whole 
case  may  require.    These  rules  are  held  to  ap- 

Sly  even  where  the  debts  are  of  very  different 
escriptions.  Thus,  if  A  owes  B  flOO  on  a  bond, 
and  as  much  more  on  a  note,  and  as  much  more 
on  simple  book  account,  and  pays  $100,  the 
appropriation  of  this  payment  shall  be  deter- 
mined to  one  or  other  of  these  debts,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  above  rules.  As  the  payer 
may  certmnly  appropriate  the  money  as  be 
wiU,  if  he  declines  doing  so,  this  gives  the 
payee  the  power  of  appropriating  it  at  his 
pleasure,  although  in  a  way  adverse  to  the 
payer.  Thus,  if  A's  wife  owed  money  to  B 
before  marriage,  and  A  also  owes  B,  and  A 
pays  B  a  sum  of  money  without  specific  appro- 
priation, B  may  apply  the  money  to  the  debt 
of  A's  wife.  So,  if  A  owes  B  two  debts,  one 
of  which  is  more  than  6  years  old  and  so  is 
barred,  and  the  other  is  not,  and  pays  money 
without  appropriation,  B  may  apply  it  to  the 
debt  which  A  was  not  legally  compellable  to 
pay ;  but  he  cannot  by  such  appropriation  re- 
vive the  remainder  of  the  barred  debt,  and  ttea 
make  B  pay  the  balance.  The  appropriation, 
to  have  fhll  force,  must  be  made  at  or  very 
near  the  time  when  the  money  is  paid.  For  if 
either  party,  at  some  subsequent  period,  finds 
out  what  will  be  to  his  advantage,  and  then 
undertskes  to  make  such  a  disposition  of  it^ 
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8  Tols.  8to.,  with  a  memoir  of  his  li&  by  fha 
Bey.  Asa  Omxuniiigs,  D.D. 

P£A  (Celtic,  pU;  Lat  pi9um\  a  well  known 
exogenous  plant  with  diadelphons  bloflsomsi 
whose  seeds  are  employed  for  food.  The  sev- 
eral species  of  the  pea  are  annual  herbs  with 
abruptly  pinnate,  tendril-bearing  leaves,  eaoh 
having  8  pairs  of  leaflets  and  liffge  foliaoeoua 
stipules ;  papilionaceous  flowers,  the  calyx  with 
6  K)liaceous  segments,  the  2  superior  of  which 
are  the  shortest;  the  corolla  of  5  irregular 
petals,  the  upper  or  odd  one  (v«n72um}  ample 
and  reflexed ;  the  style  oarinateid,  villose  above ; 
the  fruit  a  pod  (legume),  oblong,  rather  com- 
pressed, but  not  winged;  seeds  globose,  nu- 
merous, with  a  roundish  eye  (hilum) ;  cotyle- 
dons large  and  thick.  The  common  nea  (^ 
ium  $atiimmj  lann.)  is  a  hardy  annual,  native 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  has  been  for  a  long 
time  under  cultivation.  It  has  a  weak  stem, 
which  supports  itself  by  tendrils ;  terete  peti- 
oles bearing  8  pairs  of  ovate,  entire,  glaucous 
leaflets  with  undulated  margins,  usually  oppo- 
site and  mucronulate,  ovate,  somewhat  cor- 
date, stipules  crenated  at  their  base;  2- or 
many-flowered  peduncles,  and  rather  fleshy 
legumes.  The  usual  color  of  the  flowers  is 
white,  but  sometimes  red.  There  are  5  prin* 
dpal  and  quite  distinct  forms  of  the  common 
pea,  and  from  these  have  originated  many  va- 
rieties ;  they  are  iacehairatum  (Seringe)  or  sugar 
pea,  with  a  tall  stem,  legumes  rather  coriaceous, 
between  terete  and  compressed,  and  seeds  glo- 
bose and  distant ;  macroearpum,  with  a  large 
stem,  large  falcate  legume,  very  much  com- 
pressed, and  not  coriaceous,  every  part  being 
edible,  and  large  distant  seeds;  umbeUatumy 
with  quadrifld,  acute  stipule,  many-flowered 
peduncles,  terminal,  and  somewhat  umbellate 
(the  English  crown  pea) ;  quadratum  (linn.), 
with  very  dense  and  sauare  seeds  (the  poU 
eofirh  of  the  French) ;  and  humiley  with  a  weak 
and  dwarf  stem,  legumes  smaller  and  rather 
coriaceous,  seeds  approximate  and  roundish 
(usually  known  as  the  dwarf  pea).  Don  gives 
the  names  of  24  varieties  of  the  common  pea 
used  for  sowing  in  European  gardens;  but 5 
especially  are  highly  recommended  by  the  best 
horticulturists,  viz.:  the  early  frame,  early 
Oharlton,  blue  Prussian  (prolific  and  superior, 
and  suited  for  middle  crops),  blue  imperial  (a 
dwarf,  fine,  rich  pea),  and  Knight^s  marrowfat 
(a  tall  and  luxuriant  grower,  rich-flavored,  and 
of  the  latest  crop).  The  following  named  va- 
rieties are  preferred  in  the  United  States,  and 
oome  into  bearing  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  here  designated,  viz. :  Dan  O^Rourke,  blue 
imperial,  champion  of  England,  and  marrow- 
fat.— ^Peas  seem  to  prefer  a  moderately  rich, 
warm  soil,  and  one  not  recently  manured. 
When  needed  for  early  use,  they  are  sometimes 
sown  on  a  sunny  border,  sheltered  by  a  high 
walL  Sometimes  likewise  they  are  forced  by 
beginning  at  the  time  of  sowing  with  a  tem- 
perature of  40""  to  SO""  F.,  and  gradually  rising 
to  60"",  and  after  the  flowering  increasing  the 
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heat  to  70^  In  the  spring,  in  oider  to  for- 
ward the  crop,  the  earhest  sorts  may  be  sown 
in  pots  and  transplanted  into  rows,  after  thej 
have  grown  an  inch  or  more  high.  The  botu 
known  to  agriculturists  as  field  peas  ar«  also 
numerous,  but  the  principal  are  the  gray  and 
the  white;  and  the  best  kinds  of  splitting 
peas  are  considered  to  be  the  ^^  pearl ''  and  tie 
**  Suffolk.''— The  pea,  like  the  other  members 
of  the  natural  oi^er  of  leguminoice^  is  rich  in 
nutriment,  and  is  nitrogenous  in  its  elements. 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  found  in  1,000  parts  of 
pea  fiour  674  parts  of  nutritive  matter,  con- 
sbting  of  601  parts  of  mucilage,  22  sugar,  85 
gluten,  and  16  insoluble  extract.  The  pea  is 
subject  to  the  attack  of  a  coleopterous  insect 
known  as  the  bmehtis  piH^  or  pea  weevil ;  the 
parent  insect,  visiting  the  young  pods  when 
the  enclosed  seeds  are  beginning  to  swell,  de- 
posits a  tiny  egg  in  the  punctures  it  effects  op- 
posite to  the  pea ;  this  is  hatched  into  a  grub^ 
and  this  in  turn  is  changed  into  the  mature 
weevil  toward  the  end  of  the  year.  Such  seed 
peas  are  called  buggy,  and  previous  to  sowing 
should  be  scalded.  The  stems  and  leaves  are 
also  attacked  by  a  species  of  mildew  which 
covers  them  with  a  filamentous  and  grayi^h 
web,  impeding  further  growth  of  the  plants. 
Deep  and  thorough  watering  at  the  roots  will 
if  applied  in  season  remedy  this  evil,  but 
usually  the  iniury  is  too  extensive  before  be- 
ing discovereo.— The  sea  pea  (P.  maritimtun^ 
Lmn.)  occurs  on  the  sea  beaches  of  England ; 
its  seeds,  though  bitter  and  disagreeable,  have 
been  eaten  in  times  of  scarcity  and  afforded 
relief.  Several  beautiful  blossoming  garden 
plants,  known  as  everlasting  pea,  Tangier  pea, 
and  sweet  pea,  are  species  of  tathynuy  a  closely 
allied  genus,  but  not  employed  for  culture  as 
table  esculents. 

PEABODY,  Atobbw  Preston,  D.D.,  an 
American  clergyman  and  scholar,  bom  in  Bev- 
erly, Mass.,  March  19,  1811.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  college  in  1826,  at  the  age 
of  16.  The  8  years  subsequent  to  graduation 
were  spent  by  him  in  teaching,  and  the  8  fol- 
lowing years  as  a  student  in  the  Cambridge 
divinity  school ;  and  in  1882-^8  he  was  a  tu- 
tor in  mathematics  in  the  college.  On  Oct. 
28, 1888,  he  was  ordained  in  the  south  parish 
church  in  Portsmouth.  N.  H.,  as  colleague  pas- 
tor with  the  Rev.  Katnan  Parker,  D.D.,  whose 
death  a  fortnight  later  left  him  in  sole  charge 
of  the  parish,  which  he  retained  until  Sept,  1, 
1860.  He  then  became  preacher  and  Plummer 
professor  of  Christian  morals  in  Harvard  uni- 
versity, from  which  in  1852  he  had  received  the 
degree  of  D.D.  Dr.  Peabody  has  been  an  in- 
dustrious literary  worker,  as  a  contributor  to 
periodical  literature,  and  a  lecturer  for  ly  cenms. 
He  was  for  several  years  a  leading  writer  in 
the  '*  American  Monthly"  and  the  "  New  Eng^ 
land  Magazine,"  and  for  a  long  period  one  of 
the  principal  contributors  to  the  "Christian 
Examiner."  His  connection  with  the  "  Kortli 
American  Beview"  in  one  or  another  capacltv 
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FEAOH,  a  delicious  and  well  known  fmit 
originating  ia  Persia,  and  for  a  long  period 
familiar  to  horticulturists.  The  peach  tree 
{amygdaltu  Perdea^  linn.)  has  been  found 
growing  wild  in  various  parts  of  Turkey  in 
Asia,  and  seems  to  flonrish  best  under  culti- 
vation between  lat.  80"*  and  40°  N.,  extending 
eyen  further  N.  in  the  Uzuted  States.  The 
peach  tree  belongs  to  tiie  natural  order  <2rtt- 
paeem  or  almondworts,  according  to  lindlej, 
which  are  trees  or  shrubs  with  simple,  alter- 
nate leaves,  usually  bearing  glands  toward  their 
base;  simple  and  mostly  glandular  stipules: 
white  or  rose-colored  flowers,  either  produced 
nngly  or  in  umbels,  the  calyx  6-toothed,  de- 
ciduous, lined  with  a  disk ;  the  petals  5,  pe- 
rigynous ;  the  stamens  about  20,  arising  from 
the  throat  of  the  calyx;  the  anthers  innate, 
2-celled,  bursting  longitudinally;  styles  ter- 
miusl  with  a  furrow  on  one  side,  ending  in  a 
uniform  stigma;  the  fruit  a  drupe  with  the 
nut  (pntamen)  sometimes  separating  sponta- 
neously from  the  flesh  (sarcocarp),  seeds  mostly 
solitary ;  cotyledons  thick,  plano-convex ;  albu- 
men none.  To  this  order  belong  many  valuable 
trees,  such  as  the  almond,  the  plum,  the  apricot 
cherry,  &c.  The  peach  tree  has  a  low  and 
branching  trunk,  an  irregular  head  of  numerous 
brittle  branches  and  twigs,  oblong-lanceolate, 
serrulate  leaves,  solitary  flowers,  and  a  downy 
or  smooth  drupe,  with  tender,  succulent,  and 
highly  flavored  flesh.  There  seem  to  be  no 
positive  distinctions  between  the  peach  and 
nectarine,  the  presence  or  absence  of  down 
upon  the  fruit  being  apparently  accidental 
Numerous  instances  are  known  where  the 
same  tree  has  produced  both  fruits,  and  some- 
times upon  the  same  branch,  and  where  like- 
wise a  fruit  has  been  partly  nectarine  and  the 
rest  peach.  There  are  two  prominent  charac- 
ters distinguishing  the  sorts,  which  are  how* 
ever  found  equally  in  the  nectarine,  where  the 
fruits  are  known  as  freestones  and  clingstones, 
the  flesh  parting  readily  from  the  stone  or  nut, 
or  else  adhering  closely  to  it. — ^The  peach  tree 
considered  as  an  ornamental  shrub  has  several 
beautiful  forms  or  varieties,  viz. :  the  double- 
flowering,  with  large  showy  blossoms  like  small 
roses ;  the  white-blossomed,  very  ornamental, 
with  fruit  of  little  value;  the  varie^ted- 
leaved ;  and  the  flat  peach  of  China,  with  al- 
most evergreen  foliage  and  singularly  shaped 
fruit,  which  can  be  treated  as  a  pot  plant  with 
much  facility.  A  curious  variety  with  pendent 
branches  and  large  white  flowers,  called  the 
weeping  peach,  is  of  American  origin. — ^The 
peach  succeeds  as  a  fruit  tree  wherever  the 
winters  are  not  severe  enough  to  kill  the  youns 
wood.  In  England  it  withstands  the  usual 
winter  weather ;  it  is  a  standard  tree  in  Italy 
and  the  south  of  France.  In  the  United 
States,  where  the  winters  are  more  severe,  it 
still  does  well,  owing  to  the  higher  tempera- 
ture of  the  summers.  Where  the  peach  is 
not  extemdvely  grown  in  orchards,  it  is  fre- 
qaently  planted  between  other  fruit  trees,  and 


in  apple  orchards;  peach  trees  tlins  planted 
.thrive  for  a  few  years,  gradually  giving  plac< 
to  the  growing  and  overshadowing  apple  treo 
by  their  natural  decline.    In  gardeaa  it  is  wtll 
to  plant  them  on  the  borders  or  near  the  walk 
ana  a  sheltered  situation  near  the  dwellic^ 
house  often  proves  advantageous.    The  peacli 
is  also  raised  in  structures  of  glaes,   either 
heated  artificially  by  flues  or  warmed  by  the 
sun.   It  forces  well,  the  precaution  being  takei: 
BO  to  regulate  the  heat  that  a  sufficient  space  of 
time  shidl  be  allowed  for  the  perfect  foliatioD, 
blossoming,  and  maturing  of  fruit.    SuflScicct 
moisture  should  be  judiciously  applied  to  tli< 
roots  during  the  ^wth  of  Uie  tree  and  pre- 
vious to  the  ripenmg.    Pruning  is  nnnecessarr 
in  outdoor  standard  trees ;  but  if  practised,  the 
now  shoots  should  be  shortened  so  as  to  allow 
6  or  8  inches  of  strong  wood.     In  artifici&; 
management  the  pruning  should  be  carefuBj 
attended  to.    Frequently  old  trees  of  esteemed 
kinds  become  very  irregular  in  their  heads^  bj 
the  tall  and  straggling  branches;  and  it  has 
been  found  to  be  a  good  plan  to  tie  such 
branches  loosely  together  by  ropes  to  prevent 
the  winds  splitting  them  down  when  laden 
with  fruit    The  fruit  buds  are  produced  upon 
the  young  branches,  and  are  round  and  plump; 
the  leaf  and  shoot  buds  are  oblong  and  pointed ; 
therefore  in  pruning  care  must  be  taken  to 
cut  down  to  the  pointed  buds,  rather  than  to 
the  round  and  plump  ones,  so  that  a  new 
leafy  branch  above  the  fruit  can  be  secureti 
The  finer  varieties  of  the  peach,  and  tba^e 
thought  to  be  tender,  are  sometimes  trained 
against  walls  or  on  espaliers;  but  the  great 
ucility  with  which  the  peach  ordinarily  growN 
and  the  abundant  crops  it  produces  almost 
without  care,  have  made  its  cultivation  a  mst- 
ter  of  little  attention  here,  not  even  receiviog 
so  much  as  is  bestowed  upon  other  trees. — ^The 
fruit  of  the  peach  tree  abounds  in  varietieN 
the  London  horticultural  socicty^s  catalogue  for 
1842  giving  a  list  of  28  distinct  sorts,  each  of 
which  has  many  synonymes.    Downing  reckons 
the  number  cultivated  in  Europe  to  be  about 
60,  while  in  this  country  innumerable  aeedlinps 
have  been  produced,  and  some  of  them  of  tlie 
highest  excellence.    The  comparative  want  of 
sunshine  and  of  heat  in  England  causes  the 
finest  American  sorts  to  fail  there  in  point  of 
flavor  and  worth.     Among  the  best  foreign 
sorts  may  be  cited  the  Barrington,  Belle^^arde, 
chancellor,    early  Ann,  George   IV.,    Heath, 
Halta,  noblesse,  and  royal  George,  which  suc- 
ceed under  our  cultivation ;  and  the  following 
superior  sorts  are  of  American  origin  :  Craw- 
ford^s  early  melacoton,  Grawford^s  late  melaco> 
ton,  Cooledge^s  favorite,  late  red  rareripe,  lemon 
clingstone,  Morris's  red  rareripe,  Morrises  white 
rareripe,  Oldmixon  freestone,  president,   and 
red  rareripe  (early).    There  are  many  others 
of  perhaps  eaual  worth,  which  are  but  little 
known  beyona  the  localities  where  they  origi- 
nated.— ^The  peach  tree  is  very  easily  props- 
gated.    This  may  be  done  by  the  seeds  of  su- 
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pcrior  kinds,  or  from  fruits  which  have  been 
cross  impreguated,  and  by  budding  the  young 
seedlings  of  the  first  year's  growth,  toward  the 
middle  of  September.    This  process  is  so  suc- 
cessful that  any  other  is  seldom  used.    On 
planting  out  the  peach  tree,  it  is  found  advis- 
able to  severely  head  it  down,  as  thereby  the 
prowth  is  made  more  vigorous  and    hardy. 
Close  pruning  is  often  found  serviceable  in  the 
same  way  for  established  and  standard  trees. 
The  plum  tree  is  used  for  stocks  with  advan- 
tage, especially  for  trees  intended  for  walls  and 
espaliers,  as  thereby  a  dwarfer  habit  is  ob- 
tained.   The  best  soil  for  the  peach  is  a  rich 
sandy  loam;   next  to  this,  a  strong  mellow 
loam ;  then  a  light,  thin,  sandy  soil.    The  last 
has  been  considered  the  best,  but  it  has  been 
found  that  the  tree  does  not  last  so  long  as  in 
a  richer  soil. — The   diseases  incident  to  the 
peach  tree  are  the  yellows,  the  curl,  and  the 
iium.    The  origin  of  the  first  and  most  fatal 
disease  is  not  clearly  known,  but  it  is  supposed 
to  indicate  an  original  and  organic  taint,  trans- 
ijilsslble  through  the  seed ;  such  trees  as  pos- 
sess it  should  be  eradicated  and  their  seeds  not 
sown.    The  curl  attacks  the  leaves,  swelling 
and  distorting  them,  and  causing  them  to  pre- 
maturely fall.    This  disease  has  been  attributed 
to  the  cold  of  the  spring,  or  to  aphides,  insects 
which  nestle  in  the  affected  leaves;  but  as  the 
same  appears  in  conservatories  and  on  trees 
grown  in  pots  under  glass,  the  first  named  con- 
jecture cannot  be  true.    It  is  more  probably 
owing  to  the  presence  of  myceloid  threads  of  a 
minute  fungus  which,  growing  in  the  tissue  of 
the  leaf,  prodaces  a  rapid  and  abnormal  growth, 
and  affords  thereby  a  succulent  pabulum  to  the 
aphides  as  well  as  a  secure  and  warm  retreat. 
The  gum  is  owing  to  the  depredation  of  the 
poach  tree  borer  (ageria  exitiosa^  Say),  a  lepi- 
dopterous  insect  like  a  blue  fly,  which  de- 
posits its  eggs  under  the  bark ;  these,  hatch- 
ing into  worms,  devour  the  inner  bark  and 
cause  the  extravasation  of  the  sap,  which  on 
exposure  to  the  air  is  converted  into  gum. 
Destroying  the  insect  is  the  only  cure. — The 
value  of  the  fruit  of  the  peach  tree  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view  in  the  United  States  is 
very  great.    Thousands  of  bushels  of  peaches 
are  marketed  from  the  peach  orchards  of  the 
middle  states  yearly.    In  western  New  York 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  fruit  is 
dried  by  artincial  heat,  the  stones  being  taken 
out  previously,  or  even  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
tlius  made  a  marketable  article.    A  spirituous 
liquor  called  peach  brandy  is  distilled  from  the 
ripe  fruit,  and  hogs  are  fed  from  the  refuse. 
The  leaves  of  the  peach  tree,  bmised  in  water 
and  distilled,  give  peach  water,  much  esteemed 
for  flavoring  articles  in  cookery;  and  when 
steeped  in  spirits  they  oonminnicate  to  them 
the  flavor  of  noyeau.    The  medicinal  qualities 
of  the  peach  tree  may  be  considered  as  nu- 
tritious and  refrigerant,  the  bark,  blossoms, 
and  skins  of  the  seeds  being  poisonous.    The 
almond  {A,  communis,  Linn.)  is  considered  by 


some  botanists  as  only  a  species  of  the  peachi 
the  general  appearance  being  very  similar ;  but 
the  sarcocarp  is  uneatable,  being  destitute  of 
pulp,  tough,  and  fibrous.  The  peculiar  bitter 
principle  resident  in  the  seeds  of  the  variety 
known  as  bitter  almond  and  in  the  leaves  of 
the  peach  is  attributed  to  the  presence  of  hy- 
drocyanic acid. 

PEAGOOK,  a  gallinaceous  bu-d  of  the  pheas- 
ant family,  and  sub-family  pa^onina,  which  in- 
cludes, according  to  Gray,  the  genera  pavo 
(Linn.),  polyplectron  (Temra.),  and  cronoptilon 
(Hodgs.),  ail  natives  of  India  and  its  archipela- 
go. In  the  genus  pato  the  bill  is  modera^ 
with  the  base  of  the  culmen  elevated,  the  api- 
cal half  arched  and  vaulted,  and  the  sides  com- 
pressed; wings  short  and  rounded,  with  6th 
quill  the  longest;  head  plumed  and  orested^ 
and  orbital  region  naked;  the  tdl  composed 
of  18  feathers,  long  and  rounded,  but  in  the 
males  concealed  by  the  greatly  lengthened  cov- 
erts; tarsi  long  and  strong,  with  large  trans- 
verse scales  in  front,  and  armed  with  a  conical 
spur ;  toes  moderate,  the  anterior  ones  united 
at  the  base  by  a  membrane.  They  are  splendid 
birds,  preferring  in  the  wild  state  wooded  difh 
tricts  and  low  jungles;  they  are  sufllciently 
hardy  to  endure  the  severe  cold  of  the  moun- 
tains of  northern  India;  they  roost  on  high 
branches,  and  make  the  nest  on  the  ground 
among  thick  shrubs ;  the  male  does  not  attain 
his  perfect  train  until  the  3d  year.  The  wild 
birds  are  more  brilliant  than  the  domesticated; 
GriflSith  says  of  them :  ^^  We  find  in  their  in- 
comparable robe  all  that  glistens  in  the  rain- 
bow, and  sparkles  in  the  mine — ^the  azure  tints 
of  heaven,  and  the  emerald  of  ^  the  fields." 
They  are  about  the  size  of  a  hen  turkey;  the 
flight  is  low  and  heavy;  they  are  polygamous, 
and  lay  from  12  to  20  eggs,  about  the  size  of 
those  of  a  goose,  and  raise  only  one  brood  in  a 
year.  Some  are  more  or  less  variegated,  and 
occasionally  one  is  seen  entirely  white.  The 
food  consists  of  grain,  seeds,  fruits,  and  insects. 
The  common  peacock  (P.  cHstatu&y  Linn.)  is 
probably  the  most  magnificent  of  birds;  its 
form  is  elegant,  its  movements  graceftd,  and 
its  plimiage  resplendent  with  tints  of  green, 
golden,  bronze,  and  blue ;  the  long  tail  coverts, 
which  the  male  can  spread  like  a  fan,  are  beau- 
tiful beyond  description,  with  their  metallio 
and  iridescent  hues,  white  shafts,  velvet-blaok 
centre,  and  brilliant  terminal  eye  spots;  the 
head  is  surmounted  with  a  very  elegant  tuft  of 
feathers ;  every  one  must  have  seen  its  display 
in  public  or  private  parks.  The  female  is 
brownish  and  sombre,  and  destitute  of  the 
train.  The  voice  is  harsh  and  disagreeable, 
resembling  the  syllables  p<ian^  which  is  the 
French  name  for  the  bira ;  it  is  very  fond  of 
being  admired,  and  its  vanity  has  been  pro- 
verbial from  early  antiquity;  it  has  been  as- 
serted that  the  principal  use  of  its  train  is,  by 
its  sudden  spreading,  to  bewilder  and  terrify 
its  enemies;  it  has  not  this  effect,  however, 
upon  the  tiger,  to  which  this  bird  falls  a  fre- 
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qaent  yictim.  The  peacock  was  brought  to  Pal* 
estine  by  the  fleets  of  Solomon,  and  to  Eoro^ 
at  a  Tery  early  period ;  it  is  now  dispersed  in 
a  domesticated  state  all  over  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  In  ancient  Bome  tneir  costli* 
ness  made  them  favorite  luxuries  for  the  table, 
and  a  dish  of  peacocks^  brains  and  tongues  was 
regarded  as  a  necessary  part  of  an  ostentatious 
feast;  eren  in  the  middle  ages  they  formed  a 
standing  dish  in  pand  entertainments;  the 
modems  tibink  their  flesh  dry  and  tough,  and 
keep  them  only  as  ornaments.  In  the  domes- 
ticated state  they  agree  well  with  turkeys,  but 
not  always  with  the  other  occupants  of  the 
poultry  yard ;  it  is  necessary  to  protect  them 
nrom  the  cold  of  our  northern  winters;  in  the 
wild  state  they  have  a  propensity  to  roost  on 
the  branches  of  trees,  and  should  therefore 
have  an  opportunity  to  perch,  either  on  a  tree, 
wall,  or  roof;  barley  is  the  most  common  food 
given  to  them,  and  to  this  may  be  added  mDlet 
and  other  grains,  and  leguminous  vegetables; 
the  females  are  apt  to  neglect  their  eggs  and 
young,  hence  the  services  of  a  hen  turkey  are 
generally  required  to  raise  the  brood.  The 
ereen  peacock  (P.  muticut,  Linn.),  from  Java, 
has  the  neck  greenish  and  copper-colored,  ana 
a  tuft  of  long  thin  feathers  barbed  from  the 
base  on  the  top  of  the  head.  Mr.  Sclater 
("  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,** 
Aug.  1860^  makes  a  distinct  species  of  the 
black-shouldered  peacock  of  Latham,  under  the 
name  of  P.  nigripennU;  this  bird  has  long 
been  Imown  in  aviaries,  but  has  been  consid- 
ered aa  a  variety  or  hybrid  of  the  other  two; 
he  regards  it  as  intermediate  in  geographical 
position  as  well  as  in  characters  between  the 
P.  cri$t<Uu9  and  muticta. — ^In  the  genus  poly- 
pleetr&n  the  bill  is  slender,  straight,  half  vault- 
ed at  the  apex,  and  curved  to  the  tip,  with 
compressed  sides,  and  covered  with  plumes  at 
the  base;  the  tail  is  lengthened,  broad,  and 
rounded,  without  the  long  coverts  of  the  pre- 
ceding genus;  the  tarsi  armed  in  the  males 
with  2  or  8  spurs,  in  the  females  tuberculate ; 
toes  long  and  slender,  the  anterior  united  at 
base,  and  the  hind  one  elevated.  There  are 
about  half  a  dozen  species,  all  showy  birds, 
found  in  mountainous  districts  of  India.  The 
iris  peacock  (P.  hicalcaratum^  Temm.)  is  about 
as  large  as  a  domestic  fowl,  mottled  with  ash- 
oolorcd,  white,  and  brown ;  wings  and  tail  and 
their  coverts  with  rows  of  gilded,  bronzed,  pur- 
ple, and  reddish  spots,  with  bluish  and  green 
reflections.  The  Thibet  peacock  (P.  Tibeta- 
Hum,  Temm.)  is  a  rather  larger  bird,  and  differs 
principally  from  the  last  in  the  blackish  lines 
of  the  plumage ;  the  tail  is  reddish,  each  feather 
having  a  double  ocellated  green  spot;  it  is  a 
hardy  bird,  and  a  great  &vorite  in  the  aviaries 
of  the  wealthy  Chinese.— In  the  genus  enmo- 
ptilon  the  bill  is  shorter  than  the  head,  broad  at 
the  base,  with  the  lateral  margins  curved,  the 
upper  mandible  spreading  beyond  the  lower 
And  overhanging  it ;  tail  lengthened  and  broad, 
rounded  at  the  end,  with  the  coverts  slightly 
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coverii^  the  base ;  tarsi  strong,  covered  in  frci: 
with  divided  scales,  and  armed  with  a  sp-.r: 
hind  toe  short  and  elevated;  claws  strong  llu 
curved ;  sides  of  the  head  covered  with  a  iu> 
illose  skin;  the  feathers  loose  and  hair-liit. 
The  single  species  described  ((7.  auritr , 
Hodgs.)  is  peculiar  to  the  mountains  of  Thil  a 
and  is  very  rare;  the  general  color  is  wLiic. 
with  the  primaries  brown,  the  secondiirit^ 
bluish  cinereous,  the  feet  and  orbital  region  rvti. 
and  the  crown  bluish  black,  of  rigid  featl.t  rs 
in  vertical  laminie ;  an  ear  tnft  of  long,  deco^-:- 
posed  white  plumes ;  the  tail  with  bluish,  green, 
and  purplish  reflections,  the  lateral  featLc:^ 
with  a  subterminal  oval  white  spot. 

PEALE,  Chables  Wilson,  an  America 
painter,  bom  in  Chesterton,  Md.,  April  lo. 
1741,  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1827.  He  -was 
originally  by  trade  a  saddler,  but  at  various 
times  of  his  life  followed  the  occupation^  of 
harness  maker,  watch  and  clock  maker,  silver 
smith,  painter  in  oils,  crayon,  and  miniature, 
modeller,  preserver  of  animals,  dentist,  pnli:  * 
lecturer,  &c.  Painting  however  was  his  chief 
employment,  the  others  being  incidental  to  iu 
or  assumed  for  temporary  purposes.  Ho  rv^ 
ceived  instructions  in  art  from  a  Gem::::. 
painter  named  Hesselius,  who  had  been  &  pr.iC 
of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  and  subsequently  fraj 
Copley,  then  living  in  Boston.  In  1770  U 
visited  England,  and  for  several  years  was  a 
pupil  of  West.  Returning  to  America,  he  es- 
tablished himself  first  in  Annapolis  and  after- 
ward in  Philadelphia,  and  for  many  years  ^  ::i 
almost  the  only  portrait  painter  deserving  i\x 
name  in  North  America,  his  reputation  Uii  j: 
such  that  people  came  to  him  from  Canada  ai.i 
the  West  Indies  to  be  painted.  Dnring  tic 
revolutionary  war  he  commanded  a  compnuy 
of  volunteers,  with  whom  he  participated  ir. 
the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Germantown ;  ai.^i 
he  also  painted  the  portraits  of  many  ofticcrs 
and  distinguished  men,  which  formed  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  national  portrait  gallery  snbse- 
Suently  collected  by  him.  He  also  eerved  in 
tie  Pennsylvania  legislature.  About  1785  he 
commenced  the  formation  of  a  museum  of 
natural  curiosities,  the  idea  of  which  hail 
been  suggested  to  him  by  the  sight  of  sc>nie 
fossil  bones,  brought  to  him  to  be  co}>ii',]. 
In  a  few  years  his  collection  of  pictures  uuu 
other  objects  was  removed  to  a  large  huildinc 
specially  prepared  for  their  reception,  which, 
under  the  name  of  Peale's  museum,  was  ]or:g 
one  of  the  principal  attractions  of  Philadelphia. 
Subseauently  the  entire  skeleton  of  a  mammoth 
was  added  to  the  collection,  and  in  connection 
with  his  museum  Hr.  Peale  lectured  on  natural 
history.  He  aided  in  founding  the  Pennsyl- 
vania academy  of  fine  arts,  to  17  annual  exhi- 
bitions of  which  he  was  a  contributor. — ^Rkm- 
BBANOT,  2d  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Bucks 
CO.,  Penn.,  Feb.  22, 1778,  died  m  Philadelphia, 
Oct.  8, 1860.  At  the  age  of  8  he  was  a  toler- 
able draughtsman.  In  1796  he  established 
himself  in  Charleston    S.  C,  as  a  portrait 
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constrained  and  artifioiaL  The  modes  of  train- 
ing dwarf  and  wall  trees  are  varioos,  bnt  on 
walls  tiie  8  principal  methods  are  the  fan« 
ahape,  the  pendulous,  and  the  horizontal.  The 
main  object  beinff,  however,  to  distribute  equal* 
It  the  vigor  of  the  tree,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  last  named  mode  is  the  best.  This  is  done 
by  cutting  back  a  central  shoot  and  training 
branches  horizontally  to  the  right  and  left. 
For  market  gardening  and  for  farmers  the 
standard  trees  are  the  best,  manj  bushels  of 
fruit  beiog  raised  on  single  trees.  Por  small 
gardens  uie  dwarf  trees  are  preferable,  en- 
abling many  choice  varieties  to  be  grown  near 
together  and  on  a  small  area.  Sometimes  such 
trees  are  trained  into  artistical  forms  by  tying 
the  young  and  growing  branches  to  st^es,  or 
by  bending  them  down  toward  the  earth,  se- 
curing them  in  such  position  by  strings  and 
pegs.  In  making  a  selection,  the  peculiarities 
of  the  different  varieties,  in  reference  to  their 
atocks,  soil,  and  crops,  should  be  studied. 
Some  will  not  grow  in  the  open  country,  and 
require  the  shelter  of  the  garden ;  some  do  best 
grafted  on  the  pear,  and  others  on  the  quince; 
and  others  require  more  than  ordinary  man- 
n^ment  The  great  variety  of  climate  in  the 
Imited  States  enables  the  fruit  grower  to  find 
congenial  situations  for  every  foreign  sort,  and 
aqcordingly  treatises  on  pear  culture  assign 
certain  sorts  to  certain  sections.  For  the  farm, 
standard  trees  of  the  following  autumn  and 
winter  fruits  have  been  recommended,  viz.: 
Gatillao,  Chelmsford,  black  pear  of  Worcester, 
Spanish  bon  Ohr6tien,  Uvesaale's  St.  Germain, 
and  vicar  of  Winkfield.  For  a  succession  of  ear- 
ly, autumn,  and  winter  fruits  in  small  gardens, 
among  others  the  following  foreign  kinds  may 
be  named:  Madeline,  Williams's  bon  Chretien, 
anmmer  franc  r^al,  white  doyenn^,  fondante 
d'antomne,  Marie  Louise,  Urbaniste,  Van 
Mons'  L^on  le  Olero,  beurr6  Bosc,  winter  Nelis, 
and  beurr6  d'Aremberg;  and  of  American 
seedlings,  the  Bloodgood,  Dearborn's  seedling, 
Andrews's,  Seckel,  Dix,  Columbia,  &c. — ^The 
value  of  the  pear  is  twofold,  viz. :  for  the  des- 
sert, and  for  baking,  stewing,  and  preserving. 
Dried  pears  are  as  well  known  in  France  and 
Belgium  as  dried  apples  are  with  ns.  Dessert 
pears  embrace  not  only  the  summer  kinds 
which  ripen  on  the  trees,  but  some  of  the  win- 
ter kinds  which  are  not  fit  for  eating  until  to- 
ward the  following  spring.  To  ripen  these  it 
has  been  found  convenient  to  construct  fruit 
rooms  in  which  the  pears  are  laid  separately  on 
shelves  and  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  at  a  uni- 
form temperature.  Another  use  of  the  pear  is 
for  makini^  from  its  juice  a  liquid  called  perry, 
which  is  richer  and  more  esteemed  than  cider. 
In  some  parts  of  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many there  are  particular  varieties  called  perry 
pears.  Several  trees  of  such  are  mentioned  by 
M.  Boac  as  being  about  400  years  old ;  and  ac- 
cording to  Loudon  a  very  extraordinary  tree 
in  the  parish  of  Holm-Laoey,  Herefordshire, 
has  yielded  from  its  frtiit  15  hogs- 


heads of  perry  in  a  year.  The  best  Engliah 
perry  pears  are  the  Barland,  Longland,  Old- 
neld,  and  Teinton  squash.  The  great  age  to 
which  the  pear  tree  may  attain  indicates  some- 
what the  value  of  its  wood  as  timber.  It  is 
heavy,  strong,  and  compact,  and  can  be  used 
in  making  joiners'  tools  and  in  cabinet  work; 
it  also  furnishes  a  good  fbel  and  excellent  char- 
coal.— ^The  pear  tree  is  subject  to  two  principal 
diseases,  which  are  very  usurious  to  the  cul- 
tivator, known  as  blights,  but  originating  from 
very  distinct  causes.  The  young  branches  are 
sometimes  attacked  by  a  mischievous  coleop- 
terous insect,  first  described  by  Prof.  Feck 
in  the  *^  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Reposi- 
tory," vol.  iv.  No.  8,  as  the  scolytvs  pyri^  which 
bores  into  the  bark  and  wood,  and  cuts  off  the 
passage  of  the  ascending  sap;  when  this  sup- 
ply fails  the  branches  suddenly  perish.  The 
other  disease  is  the  effect  of  late  growth  dur- 
ing the  previous  autumn  and  of  imperfect  ri- 
pening of  the  wood,  in  consequence  of  which 
It  becomes  frozen  and  the  tissues  killed  and 
disabled  from  carrying  on  the  vital  functions; 
this  is  termed  the  sap  blight  or  frozen  sap  blight. 
Varieties  of  the  pear  tree  which  mature  their 
wood  early  are  rarely  affected  in  this  way. — 
The  true  pear  tree  is  not  represented  in  the 
American  fiora,  and  its  nearest  species  in  the 
natural  order  pomacea  is  the  American  crab 
apple  (pf/rtis  eoronarioj  Linn.)  of  western  New 
York,  and  the  western  and  southern  states. 

PEARCE,  Zachast,  an  English  prelate  and 
scholar,  bom  in  1690,  died  in  Little  Ealing, 
June  29, 1774.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Holbom 
distiller,  and  was  educated  at  Ealing,  at  Tf  est- 
minster  under  Dr.  Busby,  and  at  Trinity  col- 
lege, Cambridge.  While  in  college  he  is  said 
to  have  written  two  numbers  of  the  "  Specta- 
tor" (572  and  638),  and  Nos.  114  and  121  of 
the  *^  Guardian.'*  In  1716  he  published  an 
edition  of  Cicero  De  Oratore^  with  notes  and 
emendations,  and  dedicated  it  to  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Parker,  who  caused  him  to  receive 
various  preferments.  In  1724  his  edition  of 
"Longinus  on  the  Sublime,"  with  a  new  Latin 
version  and  notes,  appeared.  In  1739  he  was 
made  dean  of  Winchester,  in  1748  bishop  of 
Bangor,  and  in  1756  bishop  of  Rochester  with 
the  deanery  of  Westminster  added,  and  later 
was  offered  the  bishopric  of  London,  which  he 
refused.  When  73  years  old  he  wished  to  re- 
sign his  offices,  and  for  that  purpose  had  an 
interview  with  the  king ;  but  in  consequence  of 
the  disapproval  of  the  episcopal  bench,  Geoi^re 
in.  refused  him  permission.  Beside  the  works 
already  mentioned,  he  published  a  *' Review 
of  the  Text  of  Paradise  Lost,"  in  opposition 
to  the  emendations  of  Bentley;  **An  Ac- 
count of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;"  "The 
Miracles  of  Jesus  Vindicated,"  in  4  parts  (6vo., 
1727-8) ;  beside  a  number  of  sermons,  trea- 
tises, and  discourses  on  various  subjects.  His 
greatest  work  was  published  after  his  death, 
under  the  title  of  "  A  Commentary,  with  Notes, 
on  the  Four  Evangelists  and  the  Acts  of  the 
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pearl  of  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  per- 
fectly spherical  and  with  fine  orient ;  it  was 
pnrdhased  by  Messrs.  Tiffany  of  New  York,  and 
disposed  of  through  their  establishment  in 
Paris,  where  it  is  said  to  have  become  the 
property  of  the  empress  at  a  price  ezceed- 
mg  $2,000. — ^Among  the  most  famous  pearl 
fiaoeries  are  those  of  Oeylon  and  Ooromandel, 
which  are  now  controlled  by  the  English  goy- 
enmient,  as  formerly  by  the  East  India  com- 
pany. From  the  time  of  Pliny,  when  the 
Bomans  obtained  their  pearls  from  the  same 
region,  Ceylon  has  always  been  celebrated  for 
its  pearls  and  its  pearl  divers.  At  present  the 
fisheries  are  annnally  surveyed  and  farmed  out 
to  the  highest  bidders,  each  portion  being 
fished  only  once  in  4  years,  that  the  young 
oysters  may  have  time  to  grow.  The  divers 
are  natives  trained  to  this  pursuit,  and  accus- 
tomed to  descend  to  depths  of  6  or  8  fathoms 
40  or  50  times  a  day.  They  take  down  a  large 
atone  to  hasten  their  descent,  and  a  bag  in 
which  they  place  the  oysters,  as  they  tear 
them  off  from  the  rocks.  They  remain  under 
water  a  minute  to  a  minute  and  a  half,  and 
come  up  with  about  100  oysters.  The  oc- 
cupation is  very  laborious,  and  the  divers 
are  unhealthy  and  short-lived  from  diseases 
of  the  heart  and  lungs  and  cougestion  of 
the  brain  during  immersion;  they  also  run 
great  risks  from  the  attacks  of  sharks  and 
the  large  hook  squids.  The  fishing  season 
commences  in  March  or  April,  and  continues 
about  a  month.  For  a  few  months  the  bay  of 
Oondatchy,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  island,  which 
is  the  most  attractive  point  in  this  fishery,  pre- 
sents a  most  lively  scene,  in  striking  contrast 
with  its  usually  quiet  aspect.  A  motley  crowd 
of  people  of  various  nations,  with  their  strange 
diversities  of  dress,  language,  religion,  and  man- 
ners, is  collected  from  all  directions — ^Brahmins 
and  Roman  Catholics,  Mohammedans  and  Jews, 
merchants  and  divers — all  eager  and  excited  in 
speculation  and  trade.  Sometimes  not  fewer 
than  150,000  persons  are  thus  assembled,  liv- 
ing under  the  temporary  shelter  of  light  bam- 
boo huts.  At  daybreak  the  boats  start  off  at 
the  firing  of  a  gun,  and  at  noon  their  return  is 
signalled  in  the  same  manner.  On  landing,  the 
freight  is  delivered  to  the  owners,  and  some 
of.  the  shells  are  immediately  opened  and  the 
pearls  extracted;  others  are  piled  in  large 
heaps  and  left  in  the  sun  till  the  bodies  of  the 
animals  putrefy,  when  they  open  of  themselves 
and  the  pearls  are  removed.  These  are  passed 
through  a  succession  of  sieves,  and  tiius  those 
of  corresponding  sizes  are  brought  together. 
A  single  shell  often  contains  from  8  to  12,  and 
in  some  instances  it  is  said  even  20  pearls. 
The  usual  dimensions  of  good  oriental  pearls 
are  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  about  8  times  that 
size.  Those  smaller  are  called  ounce  pearls 
from  being  sold  by  weight,  and  the  small* 
est  seed  pearls.  To  the  latter  are  attributed 
important  medicinal  virtues  by  the  natives  of 
Japan  and  India.    The  pearl  fisheries  of  the 


Bahrein  islands  in  the  Persian  golf  are  «nd  to 
yield  annually  from  $1,000,000  to  $1,200,000. 
— Pearls  are  valued  as  well  for  the  purity  of 
their  lustre  as  for  their  size.    The  SDialler  one« 
are  worth  from  60  cents  to  $8  each ;  eiiig:le 
fine  pearls  are  worth  $5  and  upward ;  ana  a 
handsome  necklace  of  pearls  as  large  aa  poas 
is  worth  from  $500  to  $15,000.    Pearls  in  com- 
merce are  classed  as  oriental  and  occidental,  or 
Indian  and  Pacific,  and  divided  into  romid, 
pear-shape,  and  baroque ;  when  smaller  than  ^W 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  they  are  termed  oeea 
pearls.  The  Saxon,  Scotch,  Welsh,  and  Irish  are 
from  the  same  source  as  our  New  Jersey  pearl, 
the  fresh  water  mussel  (unio).     The  beantiful 
pink-colored  West  Indian  conoh  pearl,  and  our 
clam  pearl,  are  not  striotiy  pearls,  being  mere 
calcareous  aggregations,  seldom  nacreona,  and 
never  concentric  as  the  true  pearl  is. — ^Nacre  or 
mother-of-pearl  is  the  iridescent  inner  lajer 
of  the  shell ;  it  is  excreted  as  a  slimy  matter 
on  the  interior,  and  becomes  hard  by  the  de- 
position of  carbonate  of  hme;  it  forms  gener- 
ally the  chief  part  of  the  shdl,  the  rough  ex- 
terior epidermis  being  thin  and  dark-colored. 
The  iridescence  seems  to  be  due  to  the  mi- 
nute undulations  of  the  concentric  layers,  from 
whose  outcropping  edges  the  rays  of  light  are 
differently  refracted,  or  to  the  small  folds  of 
a  single  lamina ;  it  has  been  successfully  imi- 
tated on  steel.    Mother-of-pearl  is  familiarly 
known  in  its  application  to  ornamental  pur- 
poses, and  thousands  of  tons  of  the  sheila  are 
annually  exported  from  the  Indian  and  Pa- 
cific oceans,  valued  according  to  quality  from 
$70  to  $650  a  ton ;  it  is  used  pnncip^y  for 
buttons,  knife  handles,  inlaying  of  furniture, 
&c.,  and  is  often  beautifully  carved.    The  na- 
cre of  the  genera  avicula,  turbo^  haliotis,  nau^ 
tiluSy  and  other  bivalve  and  univalve  shells,  is 
also  used  as  mother-of-pearl. — ^False  or  arti- 
ficial pearls  were  formerly  made  at  Murano, 
a  suburb  of  Venice,  of  glass  lined  with  a 
pearl-colored  varnish,  or  with  quicksilver;  but 
the  French  have  been  of  late  years  the  most 
successful  imitators  of  the  natural  pearl,  and  to 
such  a  degree  of  perfection  have  they  carried 
the  art,  that  only  the  most  careful  examination 
discloses  the  difference  between  the  true  and 
the  false  gem.    The  artificial  pearls  are  lined 
with  wax  and  fish  scales,  which  are  taken  from 
the  body  of  the  fish  while  living,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  glistening  hue.    The  roach  and 
dace,  which  furnish  the  scales,  are  supplied  by 
the  fishermen  of  the  Seine,  who  derive  a  very 
considerable  profit  from  this  source.    A  va- 
riety of  the  smelt,  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
Tiber,  has  long  afforded  the  Boman  jewellers 
the  means  of  coating  waxen  beads  so  that  they 
have  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  real  pearl  than 
either  the  Venetian  or  French ;  but  being  ex- 
ternal, it  is  much  less  durable.    The  exact  pro- 
cess is  kept  jealously  secret. 

PEARLASII.    See  Potash. 

PEASANTS*  WAR,  a  revolutionary  move- 
ment in  southern  and  central  Germany,  which 
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the  time,  George  von  Frondsberg.  The  Tan* 
quished  were  treated  )rith  enormous  craeltj. 
ThouBands  upon  thousands  of  prisoners  were 
beheaded,  hanged,  imnaled,  or  tortured  to  death. 
Hundreds  of  the  iimabitants  of  those  cities 
which  had  surrendered  to  the  peasants  shared 
the  same  fate.  In  Rothenburg,  Weinsberg,  and 
Wlirzburg  especially,  nearlj  fdl  the  prominent 
citizens  were  hanged.  It  is  estimated  that  dur- 
ing the  brief  duration  of  the  war  no  fewer 
than  100,000  or  160,000  people  lost  their  Uyes. 
The  propositions  of  the  peasants  were  as  vio- 
lently denounced  by  the  leaders  of  the  ref- 
ormation as  ever  the  tenets  of  the  conununists 
have  been  by  the  liberals  of  the  present  day. 
The  immediate  effect  of  the  peasants^  war,  like 
that  of  all  unsuccessful  revolutions,  was  a  ten- 
fold increase  of  the  abuses  against  which  it  had 
been  waged. — See  Zimmermann,  Allgemeine 
Oe$ehichU  dea  grouen  Bauemhriegs  (2  vols., 
Stuttgart,  1841 ;  8  vols.,  1856). 

PEAT,  the  spongy  mass  of  vegetable  matter 
composing  the  soil  of  swamps.  It  consists  of 
matted  roots,  leaves,  and  stems  of  plants,  the 
forms  of  which  are  sometimes  distinctly  pre- 
served, and  at  others  are  lost  in  the  mucky 
substance  produced  by  their  decomposition. 
It  forms  layers  several  feet  in  thickness,  and  in 
some  localities  repetitions  of  these  are  found  at 
different  depths,  alternating  with  others  of 
sand.  The  manner  of  formation  of  peat  beds, 
the  gradual  spreading  of  the  sphognous  growth 
of  which  they  are  made  up,  from  the  moist 
situations  in  which  it  originates,  over  surfaces 
naturally  dry,  and  the  conversion  of  these  into 
swampy  grounds,  together  with  otber  peculiar^ 
ities  of  these  deposits,  have  been  described  in 
the  article  Boo.  Reference  is  there  also  made 
to  the  immense  bodies  of  peat  in  Ireland,  where 
the  material  is  most  highly  valued  as  a  fuel. 
Peat  also  abounds  in  Scotland  and  upon  the 
continent  along  the  coasts  of  the  German  ocean, 
the  waters  of  which  by  their  overflow  have 
determined  its  production.  Its  range  is  chiefly 
limited  to  the  temperate  zones,  and  to  localities 
where  the  climate  is  moist,  and  the  subsoil  is 
impervious  to  water.  In  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere Darwin  states  that  45''  marks  its  nearest 
approach  to  the  equator.  In  the  United  States 
it  is  little  known  south  of  the  state  of  New 
York ;  but  it  is  met  with  in  bogs  of  considerable 
extent  in  the  N.  part  of  that  state,  in  New 
England,  and  in  Canada.  In  the  article  Fuxl 
(vol.  vii.  p.  781),  the  properties  of  peat  for  this 
use  are  briefly  noticed ;  and  it  is  there  observed 
that  its  composition  and  valuable  qualities  are 
greatly  affected  by  the  variable  quantities  of 
mineral  matters  which  it  contains.  This  is 
rarely  as  low  as  1  per  cent,  of  the  dried  ma- 
terial, and  in  peat  used  for  fuel  sometimes 
reaches  83  per  cent.,  and  even  more.  The  ashes 
consequently  are  often  bulky,  and  according  to 
their  proportion  indicate  to  some  extent  the 
relative  values  of  different  samples  of  peat. 
From  the  numerous  analyi»es  that  have  been 
made  of  them,  they  are  found  to  present  a  gen- 


eral similarity  of  compoaitioD,  the  moat  variAUe 
ingredientt  beins  the  sand  of  accidental  mix- 
ture.   Beside  this  they  consist  chiefly  of  sili- 
cate, sulphate,  and  carbonate  of  lime«  and  sul- 
Shate  of  iron.    With  these  are  phosphates  and 
ydrochloratea  of  the  same  bases,  and  also  of 
potash,  soda,  magnesia,  and  alumina.    The  ash 
being  dedooted,  the  carb<m  generally  ranges 
from  50  to  60  percent  of  air-dried  peat,  as  seen 
in  the  analyses  presented  in  the  article  Fuel. 
According  to  Mr.  W.  Loogmaid,  the  best  sam- 
ples contain  from  70  to  75  per  cent,  of  carbon. 
The  more  earthy  varieties  of  peat^   though 
poorly  adapted  for  fuel,  are  often  valued  as 
manures  for  the  sake  of  the  phosphates  and 
other  fertilizing  salts  they  contmn ;  they  are 
most  advantageously  employed  in  the  pi^pan- 
tion  of  composts  with  animal  manure^  and 
sometimes  for  tempering  sandy  or  dayey  soils. 
Other  important  uses  of  the  material  will  be 
noticed  uter  describing  its  varieties  and  man- 
ner of  preparation  for  use.^Two  sorts  of  pest 
are  recognized ;  one  in  which  the  forms  of  the 
roots,  stems,  and  leaves  are  distinctly  pre- 
served; and  the  other  in  which  they  are  in 
great  part  or  entirely  lost  by  decompoeition, 
and  the  result  is  a  dense,  fine-grained  substance, 
of  shining  lustre  like  pitch.    The  former  is  of 
recent  growth,  constituting  the  upper  layers 
of  the  bog,  and  is  a  spongy,  elastic,  and  tough 
material,  unless  by  drainage  of  the  bog  it  be- 
comes brittle.    Its  color  varies  from  light  to 
blackish  brown,  according  to  the  extent  of  iti 
decomposition.    Both  contain  a  large  amount 
of  water,  which  escapes  as  the  peat  is  dried, 
leaving  behind,  it  may  be,  only  ^  or  1  of  the 
origind  weight.    Both  sorts  are  combustible, 
but  the  older  peat  is  preferred,  as  by  it^  greater 
density  it  gives  out  for  the  same  bulk  a  greater 
amount  of  heat.    Even  this  is  rarely  so  heavy 
as  the  same  bulk  of  water,  only  one  of  27  sam- 
ples examined  by  Sir  Robert  Kane  and  Dr.  W. 
E.  Sullivan,  and  described  in  their  report  in 
1851,  having  a  greater  specific  gravity  than  1. 
This  was  an  exceedingly  dense  peat,  of  con- 
choidal  earthy  fracture,  from  Athlone  bog  in 
Ireland.    The  vegetable  structure  was  almost 
entirely  lost,  and  when  apparent  indicated  re- 
mains of  earex,  grasses,  and  eriea  in  abundance ; 
its  density  was  1.058.     Another  sample,  of 
density  0.984,  said  to  be  a  valuable  fuel,  found 
in  Riveradale  bog  near  Kimegad,  is  describc^l 
as  an  extremely  hard  and  compact  peat  with 
no  trace  of  vegetable   structure,  and   when 
broken  exhibiting  a  resinous  conohoidal  frac- 
ture.   The  lightest  varieties,  of  specific  gravities 
0.28,  0.823,  AC,  were  spongy  masses  of  almost 
unaltered  iphagnttm  and  hypnvtn^  wiUi    re- 
mains of  various  grasses,  twigs,  bark,  and  rootsi 
The  dense  compact  peat  ap|)ears  to  represent 
the  first  step  in  the  progressive  changes  from 
vegetable   substances   to  mineral   coal. — The 
method    of  gathering   peat,  as  practised   in 
Europe,  is  firat  to  remove  the  surface  layer, 
whicn  contains  the  living  plants  and    their 
roots,  extending  to  the  depth  of  6  inches  to  one 
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foot.  With  ft  spade  oonstraoted  to  out  either 
2  or  4:  Bides  of  a  parallelograin,  the  material  is 
then  divided  into  obloDg  blocks,  which,  being 
raised  up  to  the  snrface  and  spread  for  a  while 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  air.  are  afterward  piled 
in  open  stacks  and  are  tnns  more  effectuallj 
dried.  However  well  dried  in  this  mannen 
the  peat  still  retains  from  20  to  80  per  cent  of 
moisture.  If  the  peat  is  of  mucky  oonsistenoe, 
so  as  not  to  bear  handling  when  dried,  the 
practice  is  to  shovel  it  out  from  its  bed,  and 
moistening  it  with  water  cause  it  to  be  thor- 
oughly intermixed  and  brought  to  uniform  tex- 
ture by  the  trampling  of  men  and  beasts.  Be- 
ing spread  out  in  an  even  bed,  it  is  marked  off 
in  rectangular  shapes ;  and  when  the  water  has 
drained  away  from  it,  the  blocks  are  cut  out 
with  a  long  knife  and  then  are  dried  in  the 
manner  already  described.  When  the  peat  is 
very  thin  and  wet,  it  is  gathered  up  by  means 
of  dredges,  ladles,  and  even  with  instruments 
like  a  fisherman^s  net,  formed  of  an  iron  hoop 
with  one  sharp  edge,  and  having  suspended 
from  the  other  a  bag  of  strong  cloth  through 
which  water  can  drain.  The  material  thus 
collected  is  kneaded  in  a  kind  of  trough  till  it 
appears  like  mortar.  This  is  laid  upon  a  level 
flooring  of  hay  in  large  cribs  or  troughs  of  12 
to  30  feet  in  width,  the  sides  of  which  prevent 
its  flowing  away.  When  sufficiently  drained  it 
is  trodden  by  women  and  children,  who  wear 
upon  their  feet  flat  boards  6  inches  wide  and 
12  to  14  long.  It  thus  becomes  more  solid; 
and  when  it  will  bear  a  person*s  weight  it  is 
well  beaten  with  paddles,  and  then  divided  by 
lines  into  squares  of  4  or  6  inches.  On  these 
lines  the  peat  is  cut  into  rectangular  blocks,  the 
length  of  which  is  the  depth  of  the  layer,  about 
8  inches.  It  is  important  that  these  should  be 
pretty  well  dried  before  they  are  stored  away, 
for  fermentation  is  liable  to  take  place  in  large 
close  stacks  of  the  moist  material,  and  generate 
sufficient  heat  to  set  them  on  fire. — Much  at- 
tention has  been  directed  in  Europe  of  late 
years  to  the  uses  to  which  peat  is  applica- 
ble, and  various  processes  have  been  patented 
by  which  its  value  as  a  fuel  is  increased,  or  by 
whicli  it  is  made  to  furnish  a  number  of  usefid 
products.  To  render  it  more  efficient  as  a  fuel, 
it  has  been  powerfully  compressed  by  hydraulic 
machines,  the  blocks  of  peat  being  interlaid 
with  matting.  Its  volume  is  thus  reduced 
about  f ,  and  its  weight  f .  The  water  that  is 
expelled  carries  with  it  a  portion  of  soluble 
mineral  matter,  that  would  be  left  behind  if 
the  water  were  evaporated ;  and  thus  the  quan- 
tity of  ash  is  diminished.  By  another  process 
drying  is  effected  by  placing  the  peat  in  a  cen- 
trifugal machine.  After  this  it  is  ground  to 
powder,  and  then  thoroughly  dried  in  cylin- 
ders which  revolve  in  a  heated  chamber.  From 
these,  while  at  a  temperature  of  about  180%  at 
which  the  tarry  properties  of  the  peat  are  just 
enouj^h  developed  to  cause  it  to  cake  under 
pressure,  the  powder  is  passed  under  the  press, 
and  is  immediately  converted  into  blocks^  the 


density  of  which  is  about  1.14.  Dr.  Letheby 
reports  of  this  Aiel  that  it  stows  71.24  lbs.  to 
the  cubic  foot,  while  Newcastle  coal  stows 
about  49.69  lbs.  It  contains  9  per  cent,  of 
hygroscopic  moisture,  55  of  volatile  matter, 
and  86  of  charcoal,  including  3.8  of  ash.  Being 
distilled  in  an  iron  retort,  and  the  volatile  pro- 
ducts being  passed  through  a  red-hot  iron  tube 
in  order  to  convert  the  paraffine  and  ingredients 
of  the  tar  into  gaseous  hydrocarbons,  100  parts 
of  peat  yielded,  of  porous  charcoal  or  peat  coke, 
86  parts ;  ammoniacal  liquor,  18.88 ;  thick  tar 
containing  paraffine,  5.14;  and  illuminating 
gas,  40.  The  illuminating  power  of  the  gas 
was  equal  only  to  that  of  7  candles,  but  the 
quantity  obtained  was  at  the  rate  of  about  14,- 
000  feet  per  ton,  which  is  as  much  as  is  af- 
forded by  the  best  Boghead  cannel  coal.  When 
purified  by  passing  it  through  an  alk^ine  mix- 
ture, it  was  found  free  from  sulphur,  and  in 
this  respect  preferable  to  coal  gas.  The  quaH- 
tiea  of  the  fuel  are  highly  extolled ;  and  one 
of  these  being  its  freedom  from  sulphur,  it  is 
well  adapted  for  the  reduction  of  ores,  in  the 
treatment  of  which  the  presence  of  this  element 
is  highly  objectionable.  The  patentees  (Messrs. 
Gwynne  and  co.)  propose  to  apply  it  to  this  use 
by  mixing  the  pulverized  materials— ores,  fuel, 
and  flux — and  compressing  the  mixture  into 
globular  masses,  with  which  the  furnace  shaU 
be  charged. — The  use  of  peat  as  a  fuel  in  various 
metallnrgic  operations,  as  practised  in  Europe, 
is  noticed  in  the  articles  Ghabooal  and  Fuel, 
and  in  the  former  the  methods  of  charring  it 
are  described.  The  caloriflc  power  of  good 
dry  peat,  compared  with  coke  of  good  bitumi- 
nous coal,  is  estimated  by  Mallet  to  be  as  1  to 
7.61,  and  as  equal  to  the  conversion  of  its  own 
weight  of  water  into  steam  of  212°  from  60^ 
By  destructive  distillation  peat  affords  a  variety 
of  useful  products,  as  pyroligneous  acid  or 
crude  acetic  acid,  ammonia,  volatile  and  heavy 
oils  from  which  paraffine  may  be  obtained, 
wood  naphtha,  inflammable  gases,  charcoal, 
tar,  &o.  Peat,  more  than  other  combustible 
bodies,  favors  the  production  of  these  organic 
compounds  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of 
water  in  its  composition,  which  keeps  the 
temperature  low  during  the  distillation.  The 
inflammable  gaseous  bodies  may  be  advantage- 
ously employed  to  produce  by  their  combus- 
tion  the  heat  required  for  continuing  the  dis- 
tilling operation,  or  for  the  evaporating  pans  or 
boilers.  In  1849  a  patent  was  granted  for  this 
process  to  Mr.  Reece,  and  extensive  works 
were  afterward  established  by  the  Irish  peat 
company  near  Athy,  in  Kildare,  Ireland,  for 
carrying  it  on.  The  peat  is  distilled  in  fur- 
naces, like  the  ordinary  blast  furnaces,  32  feet  7 
inches  high,  made  perfectly  tight  by  being  en- 
cased in  boiler-plate  iron,  and  covered  at  top 
with  a  close  conical  valve  and  a  double  hopper. 
Air  is  blown  in  in  limited  quantity  through 
three  tuydres  at  the  base.  Tlie  volatile  pro- 
ducts are  taken  off  at  the  top  by  two  12-inch 
pipes  and  conveyed  into  a  hydraulic  main  8 
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faet  in  diameter,  fh>m  which  the  tor  and  other 
liquids  flow  into  a  tank,  and  the  gases  and  ya* 
pors  throngh  series  of  condensing  and  pnrifying 
pipes  and  other  apparatns,  in  which  their  sepa* 
ration  is  eflTectaan  j  completed.  The  charcoal 
is  entirely  consumed  in  the  fomace.  Varions 
experiments  of  different  chemists  gave  great 
encouragement  to  the  company.  The  rranlts 
of  some  of  these  trials  are  presented  in  the  fol- 
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lowing  tahle,  those  of  Sir  Bohert  Kazie  and 
Professor  SoUivan  having  heen  arrived  at  by 
the  distillation  of  samples  of  peat  from  differ- 
ent localities  in  Irelano,  both  in  retorts  and  by 
oombastion  of  a  portion  of  the  material  by  a 
blast  of  aur,  as  the  operation  was  th^ip' oposed 
to  be  conducted  in  the  large  way*  There  was 
little  difference  observed  in  the  results  of  thea»a 
twomethods. 
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The  manufactory  is  stated  by  Dr.  Muspratt  to 
have  ^^  now  established  itself,  although  it  had 
many  difficulties  to  contend  against"  The 
following  late  communication  from  Dr.  Sulli- 
van, however,  does  not  give  a  very  favorable 
view  of  the  operation :  ^*  Now  that  a  ready 
market  exists,  I  have  no  doubt  that  8  lbs.  of 
paraffine  per  ton  of  good  dry  peat  could  be 
separated,  especially  b^r  keeping  over  the  sum- 
mer oils  until  winter ;  in  cold  winters  perhaps 
even  more.  Gas  enough  can  be  produced  to 
work  the  factory  (heating  stills,  &c.)f  hut  it  has 
now  been  satisfactorily  determined  that  the 
larger  the  supply  of  gas,  the  less  will  be  the 
yield  of  tar,  and  vice  term.  The  yield  of  tar, 
when  the  temperature  has  been  carefully  at^ 
tended  to,  has  fully  reached  the  anticipated 
quantity;  but  neither  the  ammonia  nor  the 
wood  spirit  has.  The  real  source  of  profit, 
therefore,  is  the  tar.  Tar  about  8.5  per  cent., 
paraffine  0.18  per  cent."  From  these  conclu- 
sions it  would  appear  that  the  chief  value  of 
neat  is  likely  to  depend  on  its  employment  as 
niel;  and  as  it  is  abundant  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  but  little  es- 
teemed, the  experience  of  other  nations  with 
whom  it  is  largely  used  merits  attention. 
Moulded  peat  in  small  bricks,  that  sink  in 
water,  is  supplied  to  Paris  from  several  sources. 
It  is  brought  tnm  near  Liancourt,  a  distance 
of  17  leagues,  and  sold  at  the  rate  of  20  francs 
for  2,204  lbs.  avoirdupois.  In  1856  one  firm 
converted  from  10,000  to  12,000  tons  into 
oharooal,  obtaining  from  40  to  42  per  cent. 
This  sold  at  whol^e  for  100  francs  the  1,000 
kilogrammes  (2,204  lbs.),  which  was  about  the 
same  value  as  wood  charcoal.  Mineral  coal 
and  wood  at  the  same  time  were  worth  about 
i  as  much  for  the  same  weight  In  the  ex- 
hibition of  Paris  in  1855  specimens  of  peat  and 
peat  charcoal  prepared  by  different  patented 
processes  were  exhibited,  that  were  remarkable 
for  their  horoogeneoosness,  density,  and  cheap- 
ness, and  attracted  particular  attention.  They 
were  said  to  be  economically  employed  for  sta- 
tionary steam  en^es,  and  even  for  locomotives. 


PEOAN,  the  name  of  a  species  of  fsryo,  a 
North  American  genus  of  trees  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  juglandacea^  representing  the 
walnut  £amily,  and  embracing  many  other  spe- 
cies which  produce  edible  and  delicious-flavor- 
ed nuts.   (See  HioKOBT.)    The  pecan  ((7.  oZxco!- 
formU,  Nttttall)  is  a  slender  tree  with  a  regular 
trunk  60  or  70  feet  high,  the  pinnate  leaves 
12  to  18 inches  in  length,  the  petioles  angular; 
the  leaflets  are  sessile,  from  18  to  15  in  number, 
oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate,  serrate,   under 
side  pubescent,  terminal  leaflet  subpetiolate, 
attenuated  at  the  base.    It  bears  annually  an 
abundance  of  sweet  and  flavored  nuts,  their 
husks   being  thin,  and  their  shells  soft  vid 
easily  broken,  and  of  a  yellowi^  brown  or 
ashen  brown  color.    Michaux  considers  them 
superior  in  point  of  flavor  to  any  of  the  nuts 
of  £urope,  especially  in  some  particular  varie- 
ties.   The  pecan  grows  spontaneously  on  river 
banks  from  Illinois  southward  to  Mississippi. 
In  gardens  and  in  sheltered  situations  it  bears 
the  winters  as  far  northward  as  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson  river  in  New  York.    It  was  intro- 
duced into  France  many  years  since. 

PEOOABT,  a  pachydermatous  mammal  of 
the  hog  family,  and  genus  dicotylea  (Cuv.), 
peculiar  to  America.  In  this  genus  the  in- 
cisors are  | ;  the  canines  |r|,  not  projecting 
beyond  the  lips  as  in  the  wild  boar,  but  very 
much  as  in  other  mammals,  small,  triangular, 
and  very  sharp,  the  upper  ones  directed  straight 
downward;  the  molars  ^r^,  tnberculate;  the 
fore  feet  are  4-toed,  and  the  hind  ones  3-toed, 
the  outer  accessory  hoof  being  wanting;  a 
mere  tubercle  in  place  of  a  tail ;  according  to 
Cuvier,  the  metacarpals  and  metatarsals  of  the 
2  longest  toes  on  all  the  feet  are  xinited  as  n 
ruminants,  but  this  Van  der  Hoeven  says  is  far 
from  being  always  the  case.  On  the  back,  a 
few  inches  firom  the  tail,  in  both  sexes,  con- 
cealed partly  by  the  hair,  is  a  gland  which 
secretes  a  very  fetid  fluid ;  this  bears  a  rude 
resemblance  to  a  navel,  and  the  generic  name 
was  derived  firom  it,  firom  dcr,  double,  and 
jcdrvXiy,  cavity.    The  head  is  broad,  pointed, 
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took  up  his  residence  in  FhikdelphiA  as  eor- 
responoing  secretary  and  ^neral  agent  of  the 
American  Baptist  publication  society,  and  hav- 
ing placed  the  society  on  a  substantial  basis 
returned  to  the  West,  and  for  the  next  18  years 
was  a  pastor  in  various  churches  of  Hissouri, 
Illinois,  and  Kentucky,  at  the  same  time  con- 
tributing largely  to  reviews  and  periodicals. 
During  this  period  he  wrote  a  life  of  Daniel 
Boone  for  Sparks's  "American  Biography," 
and  a  memoir  of  Father  Clark,  a  western 
preacher,  edited  the  "Annals  of  the  West," 
and  aided  in  the  organization  of  historical  so- 
cieties in  most  of  the  north-western  states  and 
territories.  He  left  a  very  large  collection  of 
manuscripts,  mainly  historical  in  their  charac- 
ter. Harvard  university  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1852. 

PEOTIO  AOID.    See  Jelly. 

PEDDLEB,  Pedleu,  or  Pedlab,  a  word  of 
uncertain  origin,  but  probably  derived  in  some 
way  from  Lat.  peSy  a  foot,  and  perhaps  through 
the  French  word  pied,  A  peddler  may  be  de- 
fined in  law  as  one  who  travels  about  the  coun- 
try carrying  with  him  goods  for  sale,  usually 
by  retail.  Formerly,  and  in  some  countries  at 
this  time,  a  large  part  of  the  internal  com- 
merce in  things  of  domestic  use  was  carried  on 
in  this  way.  Peddling  is  now  superseded,  to 
a  great  extent,  by  permanent  stores  or  shops, 
to  which  buyers  come.  This  is  the  natural 
effect  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  towns, 
or  marts  of  trade,  and  of  the  greater  facility 
of  access  to  them  by  the  improved  roads  of 
modern  times.  It  still  exists,  however,  and  in 
thinly  settled  parts  of  this  country  may  be 
said  to  flourish.  In  many,  if  not  in  all  the 
states,  peddling  is  regulated  by  statutory  pro- 
visions, which  are  sometimes  very  stringent. 
They  ore  intended  to  guard  buyers  from  fraud, 
and  also  to  protect  the  interests  of  regular 
traders.  From  the  probable  derivation  of  the 
word,  it  might  be  inferred  that  peddlers  travel- 
led on  foot.  In  the  United  States  this  is  not 
usually  the  case  at  present,  as  they  commonly 
carry  their  commodities  in  a  cart  or  wagon, 
which  is  sometimes  a  large  one.  In  many 
of  the  states  they  are  obliged  to  take  out  and 
pay  for  a  license  to  carry  on  their  trade. 

PEDEE,  Gbeat,  a  river  of  South  Carolina, 
which,  rising  in  the  N.  W.  of  North  Carolina, 
at  the  base  of  the  Blue  ridge,  is  called  the 
Yadkin  until  it  enters  the  former  state  near 
its  N.  E.  comer.  Thence  it  flows  in  a  nearly 
B.  direction,  falling  into  Winyaw  bay  at 
Georgetown.  Among  its  tributaries  in  South 
Carolina  are  Lynches  creek,  and  the  Little  Pe- 
dee,  Black,  and  Waccamaw  rivers.  It  is  navi- 
gable for  small  vessels  to  Cheraw,  about  160  m. 

PEDOMETER.    See  Odometkb. 

PEDBO  I.  DB  Aloastaba  of  Brazil,  and 
lY.  of  Portugal,  born  in  the  palace  of  Queluz, 
near  Lbbon,  Oct.  12,  1798,  died  there.  Sent 
24, 1884.  On  the  invasion  of  Portugal  by  the 
French  in  1807,  the  royal  family  fled  to  Brazil, 
which  was  raised  to  the  rimk  of  a  kingdom  in 


PEDBO  n.  (Bbazil) 

1815.    After  the  death  of  the  qifteef  Don* 
Maria  I.  the  father  of  Dom  Pedro  becaime  king 
of  Portugal  under  the  title  of  John  Yl.,  and  in 
1821  returned  to  that  country,  leaving  his  son 
as  regent  of  BraziL    The  arbitrary  aots  of  the 
Portuguese  cortes,  which  adopted  ih^aores  re- 
ducing Brazil  again  to  the  rank  of  a  colony,  and 
commanding,  among  other  things,  the  prince 
regent  to  come  to  Europe  for  his  ednoatioa, 
aroused  the  indignation  of  the  inhabitants.     A 
revolution  took  place,  and  Dom  Pedro,  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  was  pro- 
claimed protector  and  i>erpetual  defender  of 
Brazil ;  and  the  country  being  declared  inde- 
pendent in  Oct.  1822,  he  was  proclaimed  con- 
stitutional emperor,  and  on  Dec.  1  was  crown- 
ed.   The  difl^culties  to  be  encountered  were, 
however,  of  the  most  serious  character.     Ko 
sooner  had  the  resistance  of  ^e  Portuguese 
troops  been  put  down  than  rebellion  broke  out 
in  the  northern  provinces,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  emperor  was  involved  in  a  quarrel 
with  the  constituent  assembly,  wherein  the 
democratic  element  was  predominant    In  1825 
Portugal  recognized  the  independence  of  Bra- 
zil, and  a  treaty  was  made  on  tenns  highly  un- 
satisfactory to  the  Portuguese.    In  j$26,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  province  Cisplatina  (Banda 
Orientid)  being  disputed  between  Brazil  and 
Buenos  Ayres,  Dom  Pedro  declared  war  against 
the  latter,  which  terminated  unfavorably   to 
his  interests.    His  father  dying  in  1828,  he  be- 
came king  of  Portugal,  but  immediately  abdi- 
cated in  favor  of  his  infant  daughter,  Dona 
Haria  da  Gloria,  as  the  Brazilians  feared  that 
they  were  once  more  to  be  made  dependent  upon 
the  mother  country.    The  internal  discontents 
increased ;  the  feeling  in  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties against  the  emperor  became  of  the  most 
violent  character ;  and  at  length  a  popular  tu- 
mult in  Rio  Janeiro  compeUed  him  to  abdicate 
in  favor  of  his  son,  April  7,  1881,  and  to  retnm 
to  his  native  country.    In  the  mean  time  the 
crown  of  Portugal  had  been  usurped  by  his 
brother  Dom  Miguel,  and  Dona  Maria,  after  a 
residence  in  England,  had  taken  refuge  in  Bra- 
zil, whence  she  now  accompanied  her  father  to 
Europe  with  the  hope  of  conquering  her  throne 
by  his  assistance.    Dom  Pedro  landed  at  the 
idand  of  Terceira,  one  of  the  Azores,  issued  a 
decree  in  favor  of  Dona  Maria,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  French  and  Euglish  volunteers 
began  a  war  which  terminated  in  1884  by  the 
complete  success  of  the  queen^s  party.    (See 
Miguel.)    On  May  26  a  convention  was  signed 
by  which  Dom  Miguel  agreed  to  leave  the 
Idngdom  for  ever.    Dom  Pedro  was  now  ap- 
pointed regent  during  his  daughter's  minority, 
but  he  died  before  it  expired.    In  1888  he  had 
been  excommunicated  by  the  pope  for  confis- 
cating monastic  property  in  PortugaL 

PEDRO  II.  DB  Alcaittaiu,  emperor  of  Bra- 
zil, son  of  the  preceding,  born  Dec  2,  182fi. 
He  was  little  more  than  6  years  old  when  his 
&ther  abdicated  the  crown  in  his  favor.  Dur^ 
ing  his  minority  the  country  was  distracted  by 
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"PEEL 


PKEL.  I.  Sib  Bobibt,  an  Engliah  nurnn- 
facturer,  bom  at  Peel^s  Cross,  near  Lancaster, 
April  25, 1760,  died  at  Drayton  Manor,  Stafford- 
shire, May  8, 1830.  He  inherited  a  moderate 
property,  and  in  1773  entered  into  partnership 
witn  William  Tates,  a  cotton  mannfactarer  of 
Bnry,  Lancashire,  whose  daughter  he  married 
in  1788.  By  industry,  activity,  boldness  of 
enterprise,  and  consammate  sagacity,  he  amass* 
ed  a  fortmie  before  reaching  middle  life ;  but 
he  nevertheless  continued  to  conduct  business 
as  a  manufacturer  for  many  years  subsequent 
with  uninterrupted  prosperity,  having  had,  it 
is  said,  in  1803  upward  of  15,000  persons  in 
his  employ.  In  1780  he  published  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "The  National  Debt  productive  of 
National  Prosperity ;"  and  in  1790  he  was  re^ 
turned  to  parliament  as  one  of  the  members 
from  Tamworth,  a  constituency  which  he  con« 
tinned  to  represent  until  1820.  In  politics  he 
was  a  stanch  supporter  of  Pitt  and  the  tones, 
and  in  1797  he  testified  his  loyalty  and  patriot* 
ism  by  subscribing,  in  coi^unction  witli  Mr« 
Yates,  the  sum  of  £10,000  to  the  "loyalty 
loan."  During  the  alarm  caused  by  the  threat- 
ened invasion  of  the  French  he  was  active  in 
the  formation  of  volunteer  corps,  and  raised , 
among  his  own  workmen  a  regiment  called  the 
Bury  loyal  volunteers,  of  which  he  was  ap* 
pointed  lieutenant-colonel.  In  1800  he  was 
created  a  baronet.  He  left  property,  real  and 
personal,  estimated  at  above  two  millions  ster- 
ling, the  greater  part  of  which,  after  liberal  pro- 
visions for  his  numerous  family,  was  settled  on 
his  eldest  son,  II.  Sis  Hobxbt,  eldest  son  of 
the  preceding,  an  English  statesman,  bom  near 
Bury,  Lancashire,  Feb.  5, 1788,  died  in  London, 
July  2, 1850.  He  received  his  early  education 
nnder  the  personal  superintendence  of  his 
father,  and  was  subsequently  sent  to  Harrow, 
where  his  industry  and  ambition  soon  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  schooL  ^^  There  were 
always  great  hopes  of  Peel  among  us  all, 
masters  and  scholars,"  writes  Byron,  who  was 
his  schoolfeUow,  "  and  ho  has  not  disappointed 
them."  At  16  he  was  entered  a  gentleman  com- 
moner of  Ghristchurch,  Oxford,  and  was  grad- 
uated in  1808  with  unprecedented  distinction, 
being  the  first  who  ever  took  the  honors  of  a 
double  first  class — first  in  daasics  and  first  in 
mathematics.  Upon  attaining  his  miyority  in 
1609  he  was  returned  to  parliament  for  the 
Irish  borough  of  Oashel,  and  entered  public  life 
as  a  member  of  the  tory  party.  His  university 
reputation  and  his  fathers  praises  drew  toward 
him  more  attention  than  is  generally  paid  to 
young  men  entering  upon  a  political  career; 
and  he  was  wise  enough  during  his  first  year 
of  parliamentary  life  not  to  risk  his  prestige 
by  any  set  speech,  contenting  himself  with 
brief  remarks  on  comparatively  unimportant 
oocasions.  In  1810  he  seconded  the  address 
in  reply  to  the  king's  speech,  and  in  1811 
was  appointed  nnder  secretary  of  state  for  the 
oolonies,  a  position  not  at  that  time  of  much 
prominence,  but  which  he  filled  with  credit. 


In  Sept,  1812,  he  was  appointed  chief  aecretary 
for  Ireland,  an  office  then  commonlj  bestoweJ 
upon  the  most  promising  of  the  yonthfol  mem- 
bers of  the  party  in  power.    In  the  then  dis- 
turbed political  condition  of  Ireland  the  arrival 
of  a  secretary  holding  the  high  toiy  principles 
of  Hr.  Peel,  and  opposed  to  Catholic  emanci- 
pation, was  the  signal  for  an  attack  upon  him, 
which  was  maintained  with  unwavering  seventy 
during  his  whole  term  of  office.    No  term  of 
reproach  was  considered  too  strong,  no  &bii»« 
too  violent,  and  the  ultra  Boman  Catholics  sel- 
dom called  him  by  any  other  appdlation  than 
<«  Orange  Peel."    O'Connell,  who  was  then  the 
popular  idol  of  the  opposition,  singled  him  out 
for  attack,  and  for  the  virulence  of  his  lang^iage       | 
was  challenged  by  Peel,  who  proceeded  to  the 
continent  to  afford  his  adversary  a  hostile  meet- 
ing ;  but  the  duel  was  prevented  by  the  arrest 
of  O'Connell  in  London.    His  most  important 
act  while  in  Ireland  was  the  establishment  of 
the  regular  Irish  constabulary,  nicknamed  the 
<(  Peelers,"  which  was  the  first  step  toward  the 
introduction  of  that  system  of  metropolitan 
police  now  familiar  to  every  considerable  pro- 
vincial town  of  Great  Britain.    In  1817  he  was 
returned  to  parliament  for  the  university  of 
Oxford;   and  in  the  succeeding  year  he  re- 
signed his  Irish  secretaryship,  and  sncceeded 
Mr.  Homer  as  chairman  of  the  bullion  conomit- 
tee,  in  which  capacity  he  introduced  in  1819 
the  bill  authorizmg  a  return  to  cash  payments 
which  bears  his  name.    It  brought  upon  him 
no  slight  odium,  and  was  the  first  political  act 
in  which  his  father,  who  still  held  his  seat  in 
parliament  and  was  a  stanch  supporter  of  Pitt's 
currency  doctrines,  differed  from  him.    In  1 822 
he  succeeded  Lord  Sidmouth  as  home  secretary, 
and  during  his  term  of  office  procured  the  pas- 
sage of  an  important  series  of  acts  reforming 
and  remodelling  the  criminal  law.    Upon  the 
dissolution  of  tiie  Liverpool  ministry  in  1827 
he  retired  from  office ;  but  upon  the  accession 
of  the  tory  government  of  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton in  1828,  he  resumed  the  seals  of  the  home 
department.    The  agitation  of  the  repeal  of 
the  penal  laws  affecting  the  Boman  Catholics 
had  now  reached  a  point  which  compelled  the 
ministry  either  to  consent  to  the  measure  or 
to  resign  office;  and  in  a  speech  delivered  on 
March  6, 1829,  Mr.  Peel,  yielding  to  what  he 
considered  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  pro* 
posed  Catholic  emancipation.    The  orthcMlox 
tories  at  once  denounced  him  as  an  apostate ; 
and  upon  offering  himself  to  the  electors  of 
Oxford  university,  his  seat  for  which  he  had  re^ 
signed  upon  becoming  a  convert  to  emancipa- 
tion, he  was  defeated  by  Sir  Bobert  H.  Inglis. 
He  was  however  temporarily  returned  for  the 
borough  of  Westbnry,  and  in  1830  became  one 
of  the  members  for  Tamworth,  which  constit* 
uenoy  he  represented  until  his  death.    Durixig 
the  respite  which  the  ministry  gained  by  their 
concession  Mr.  Peel  remodelled  on  its  present 
basis  the  London  police  force — a  measure  with 
which  his  name  will  ever  be  honorably  connect* 
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nonnced  hj  Campbell  ''the  earliefit  fonntun  of 
pathos  and  harmony  that  can  be  traced  in  oar 
dramatic  poetry." 

PEER  (Lat.  par^  equal ;  Fr.  pair)^  a  term 
originally  applied,  in  the  feudal  law,  to  all  the 
vaaaals  of  the  same  lord,  because,  whatever 
might  be  their  relative  condition,  they  were  all 
equally  his  vassals,  and  bound  to  render  their 
feudal  service  in  his  courts,  or  in  war.  It  is 
now  applied  sometimes  to  those  who  are  im- 
paneUed  in  an  inquest  for  trial  of  any  person; 
for  they  are  not  only  peers  with  each  other, 
as  having  equal  power  and  an  equal  duty,  but  by 
the  common  law  of  England  every  man  is  to 
be  tried  **  by  his  peers."  In  the  United  States 
this  principle  has  no  practical  application,  as  all 
are  equal  in  law  where  no  one  has  any  legal 
rank.  In  England  the  word  is  most  common- 
ly used  to  designate  a  lord  of  parliament,  all  of 
whom  are  called  "  the  king^s  peers,"  not  be- 
cause they  are  in  any  sense  equal  with  the 
king,  but  because  they  constitute  his  highest 
court,  and.  whatever  may  be  the  degree  of 
their  nobiUty,  all,  as  nobles,  are  equal  in  the 
discharge  of  their  official  duty,  as  in  their 
votes  in  parliament,  or  upon  the  trial  of  any 
person  impeached  by  the  commons;  and  aU 
share  alike  in  all  the  privileges  of  the  peerage. 

SSee  LoBDS,  House  of,  and  Pabliasiskt.)  The 
lifierent  degrees  of  English  nobility  are,  in 
the  order  of  precedence,  duke,  marquis,  earl 
(which  corresponds  in  English  to  the  word 
count  on  the  continent  of  Europe),  viscount, 
and  baron.  The  eldest  son  of  the  first  three 
is  usually  called  by  his  father^s  second  title, 
and  their  other  sons  by  the  term  lord  prefix- 
ed to  ^eir  names.  These  titles  are  called  ti- 
tles of  courtesy,  tiieir  bearers  having  no  legal 
right  to  them.  The  sons  of  a  viscount  are  called 
honorable. — In  France,  the  word  pair  has  re- 
maned in  use  through  all  the  governments  from 
feudal  times,  and  is  in  use  now;  but  the  func- 
tions and  privileges  of  the  peerage  have  varied 
very  much  at  different  times,  the  term  being 
destitute  of  the  definite  meaning  which  it  has 
attained  in  England.  Louis  XYIII.  in  1814  es- 
tablished a  house  of  lords,  or  more  accurately 
a  peerage,  in  some  degree  resembling  the 
English  sjrstem ;  but  Villele,  the  minister  of 
Charles  !L,  created  at  one  time  76  new  peers, 
when  he  wanted  them  for  a  political  purpose. — 
A  peeress  is  a  woman  who  is  noble  by  descent, 
by  creation,  or  by  marriage.  A  peeress  by 
descent  or  by  creation  retains  her  title  and  no- 
bility in  law,  although  she  marries  a  conunon- 
er;  but  a  peeress  by  marriage  loses  her  nobility 
by  her  marriage  with  a  commoner,  but  com- 
monly retains  her  title  in  society  as  a  title  of 
courtesy.  It  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  the 
peerage  of  the  realm  not  to  be  liable  to  arrest 
for  debt  This  rule  applies  equally  to  peeress- 
es, who  are  peers  of  the  realm,  and  can  only 
be  tried  by  their  peers,  although  they  cannot 
sit  inparliament  or  on  trials. 

PEET,  Habvit  Pbikdue,  LL.D.,  an  Ameri- 
can instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  bom  in 


Bethlehem,  Litchfield  co.,  Gord^  Kcnr.  19, 1794. 
His  father  was  a  farmer.    At  the  age  of  16, 
and  for  6  winters  subsequently,  he  taught  a 
district  school,  and  was  afterwajd  an  assistaci 
instructor  in  private  academies.    In  1816  Le 
went  to  Phillips  academy,  Andover,  If  ass.,  fit- 
ted himself  for  college,  supporting  himself  en- 
tirely by  his  own  exertions,  entered  Yale  col- 
lege in  1818,  and  was  graduated  in  1822.    It 
was  his  purpose  to  study  theology,  but  be  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  engage  as  an  instructor 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  &e  asylum  at  Hart- 
ford, where  he  was  soon  appointed  steward. 
In  1881   he  was  appointed  principal  of   tht 
institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Kev 
York.    For  some  years  he  waa  principal,  sn- 
perintendent.or  steward,  teacher,  and  cbaplain, 
as  well  as  secretary  of  the  board  of  Erectors, 
and  managed  aU  the  details  of  the  institation 
alone.    He  appealed  to  the  legislature  for  the 
extension  of  the  advantages  of  instmctioo  to 
all  the  poor  deaf  mutes  of  suitable  age  in  the 
state,  and  visited  with  a  class  of  pupils  the 
principal  cities  and  villages  of  the  state,  exhib- 
iting the  success  of  his  method  of  instruction. 
The  want  of  suitable  books  for  elementary  teach- 
ing of  the  classes  led  him  to  prepare  a  series 
which  are  now  in  general  use  in  the  institutions 
for  deaf  mutes  in  this  country,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent in  Great  Britain.    He  also  investigated  the 
modes  of  instruction  adopted  in  other  coon- 
tries,  and  particularly  the  mstruction  in  articu- 
lation in  Germany,   tie  was  a  contributor  to  the 
**  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb*'  from 
its  commencement,  and  is  now  one  of  its  direct- 
ors.   From  1845  to  1859  he  was  president  of 
the  institution  in  New  York,  retaimng  bis  posi- 
tion as  principal,  which  he  still  holds.     In  1851 
he  visited  Europe  with  three  of  his  pupils,  and 
made  a  careful  examination  of  the  principal 
deaf-mute  institutions  of  England  and  the  con- 
tinent.   He  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL  J),  from  the  regents  of  the  university  of  the 
state  of  New  York  in  1849.    In  addition  to  the 
"  Course  of  Instruction"  and  the  "  Scripture 
Lessons,"  he  is  the  author  of  a  great  number 
of  works  on  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dxanh, 

PEET-WEET,  a  common  name  of  the  spotted 
sandpiper  (tringoides  maeularius,  ^niy),  de- 
rived from  its  note. 

PEGASUS,  in  Grecian  mythology,  a  winged 
horse  which  sprang  from  Medusa  when  Perseus 
struck  off  her  head  for  having  interoourse  with 
Neptune.  His  place,  according  to  the  most  an- 
cient writers,  was  in  the  palace  of  Jupiter, 
whose  thunderbolts  he  carried;  but  later  au- 
thors place  him  among  the  stars  as  the  horse 
of  Aurora.  When  BeUerophon  was  endearor- 
inff  to  kill  the  Ghimffira,  Minerva  gave  him  a 
golden  bridle  with  which  he  caught  Pegasus, 
and  having  slain  the  monster  by  his  means,  en- 
deavored to  rise  upon  his  back  to  heaven ;  but 
Jupiter  sent  a  fly  to  stmg  the  horse,  and  caused 
the  rider  to  be  thrown.  When  Mt.  Helicon 
rose  heavenward  with  delight  at  the  singing  of 
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felonj  or  petit  treason  stood  mute,  as  tbe 
phrase  was,  upon  bis  arraignment,  that  is,  re- 
ftised  to  pleaa  and  so  to  put  himself  npon  his 
trial  in  tbe  mode  which  the  law  prescribed, 
answering  either  not  at  all,  or  impertinently,  to 
the  charge  preferred  against  him,  he  was  con- 
demned to  the  punishment  of  peine /arte  et  dure. 
This  was  tbe  penalty  of  his  contempt  in  refus- 
ing to  submit  nimself  to  the  legal  form  of  trial. 
It  wrought  a  forfeiture  of  goods,  but  no  at- 
tainder and  corruption  of  blood,  and,  therefore, 
no  escheat  of  lands.  The  peine/arte  et  dure 
was  an  infliction  of  extreme  severity.  Tbe 
books  of  entries  and  other  old  books  of  the  law, 
varying  only  slightly  in  the  description  of  the 
punishment,  agree  that  the  prisoner  was  carried 
Dack  to  prison,  and  laid  in  some  low,  dark 
room,  almost  naked,  upon  his  back ;  his  body 
was  burdened  with  very  heavy  weights;  he 
received  once  each  day  portions  of  the  meanest 
bread  and  water,  of  bread  one  day  and  of  water 
the  next,  and  so  on  alternately ;  and  thus  he 
continuea  until  he  died.  In  early  times,  it  is 
supposed,  the  torture  lasted  only  until  the  pris- 
oner declared  himself  willing  to  plead;  but 
later,  says  Hawkins,  he  could  not  save  himself, 
if  once  the  punishment  had  been  ordered. 
Women  were  subjected  to  the  same  torture. — 
It  is  matter  of  dispute  how  and  when  peine 
forte  et  dure  was  introduced ;  whether  it  exist- 
ed at  common  law,  or  was  created  by  legislative 
provision.  The  statute  Westminster  the  first,  c. 
8,  which  was  enacted  in  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
Quid  there  is  no  mention  of  this  penalty  before 
that  reign),  says  that  felons  standing  mute  shall 
be  put  in  prison  forte  et  dure;  and  as  it  does  not 
explain  tneso  words  at  all,  it  seems  to  imply 
that  their  meaning  was  already  familiar  in  prac- 
tice. Sir  Edward  Coke  contends  therefore  that 
the  punishment  was  known  before  the  statute; 
that  by  no  construction  of  the  words  of  the  act 
prison  forte  et  dure,  could  judges  have  framed 
BO  rigorous  a  sentence  as  that  which  we  have  just 
described ;  and  as  there  is  confessedly  no  other 
statute  to  which  it  can  be  referred,  it  must  be 
presumed  that  it  existed  at  common  law. 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  adopts  tbis  opinion,  and 
Hawkins  seems  also  to  assent  to  it.  It  may  be 
suggested  in  behalf  of  this  view,  that  the  au- 
thor of  Fleta  and  Britton,  both  of  whom  wrote 
near  tbe  time  of  the  above  named  statute  and 
commented  on  it,  do  not  refer  to  it  the  origin 
of  the  peiTie  forte  et  dure,  nor  give  indeed  any 
particular  prominence  to  the  similar  words  of 
the  act,  though  it  is  highly  probable  that  tbey 
would  have  done  so  if  this  statute  had  created 
this,  in  any  age,  remarkable  penalty.  On  the 
other  hand,  Blackstone  thinks  that  the  punish- 
ment had  a  statutable  origin.  He  urges  that 
neither  Bracton  nor  Glanvil,  nor  any  other  an- 
cient author  previous  to  Edward  I.,  makes  men- 
tion of  it,  and  in  fact  traces  its  introduction  to 
the  language  of  the  statute  of  Westminster  the 
first.  He  concludes,  however,  that  this  requires 
imprisonment  only,  and  says  that  the  practice 
tof  loading  the  felon's  body  with  weights  was  a 


purely  merdM  device,  which  had  gradually  es- 
tablished itself  between  the  reigna  of  Edward 
in.  and  Henry  lY.,  and  was  designed  to  deliver 
the  prisoner  the  sooner  from  his  sufferings. 
The  penalty  of  peine  forte  et  dure  was  not 
abolished  until  the  12th  year  of  the  reign  of 
George  IH.  (1772). — At  common  law  a  refosal 
to  plead  to  an  indictment  of  felony  saved  the 
accused  from  the  form  of  trial,  and  therefore 
from  conviction  and  its  consequences,  corrup* 
tion  of  blood  and  escheat  of  his  estate ;  and  it 
was  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  a  plea  and  of 
securing  their  escheats  and  forfeitures,  that  tbe 
feudal  lords  devised  this  penalty  of  a  cmel 
death.  Generally,  no  doubt,  the  device  a^ 
complished  its  end;  though  there  were  in- 
stances of  persons  who  suffered  death  in  this 
mode  in  order  to  preserve  their  estates  to 
their  families.  The  statute  12  George  III.,  c. 
20,  prevented  further  need  of  this  harsh  coer- 
cion, by  providing  that,  if  any  person  thereafter 
should  stand  mute  on  his  arraignment,  heshonld 
be  convicted  of  the  felony  charsed,  and  judg- 
ment and  its  consequences  should  follow  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  such  person  had  been  con- 
victed by  verdict  or  confession  of  the  felony 
charged  against  him. — ^The  only  instance,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  in  which  peine  forte  et  dun 
has  been  inflicted  in  this  country,  was  when  in 
Massachusetts,  in  1692,  GUes  Cory,  an  old  man 
of  80  years  and  the  husband  of  a  repnted  wit^^h. 
stood  mute  upon  his  trial,  and  was  condemned 
to  be  pressed  to  death. 

PEEPUSuLake,  or  Tohumo  Lakx,  a  lake  of 
European  Kussia,  bounded  by  the  government 
of  Esthonia,  St.  Petersburg,  Pskov,  and  Livonia; 
extreme  length  100  m.,  breadth  from  15  io  35 
m. ;  area  about  1,600  sq.  m.  The  southern  part 
is  connected  with  the  northern  by  a  strait,  &n<l 
is  sometimes  called  Lake  Pskov,  the  town  of 
that  name  being  situated  at  its  S.  E.  extremitr. 
There  are  several  small  islands  at  both  end$ 
of  the  strait.  Peipus  receives  the  rivers  Em- 
bach  and  Kosa  from  the  8.  W.,  and  the  Tchema 
and  Yaetsha  fh>m  the  E.  and  S.  E ;  and  the 
Narva  flows  to  the  gulf  of  Finland  from  the 
N.  E.  end.  The  shores  are  low  and  marsliv, 
and  the  greatest  depth  is  about  60  feet 

PEIRCE,  BuKJAMiN,  LL.D.,  an  Americsn 
mathematician,  bom  in  Salem,  Hass.,  April  4. 
1809.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  collep 
in  1829,  and  after  teaching  for  two  years  in 
the  Round  Hill  school  at  Ifl^orthampton,  y^^ 
appointed  tutor  in  mathematics  at  Cambridge 
in  1831,  university  professor  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy  in  1888,  and  Perkins 
professor  of  astronomy  and  mathematics  is 
1842.  He  still  holds  the  last  office,  as  also  that 
of  consulting  astronomer  to  tbe  "American 
Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Almanac,^'  to  vbich 
position  he  was  appointed  upon  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  almanac  in  1849.  He  is  a  memb^ 
of  the  leading  scientific  societies  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  royai 
astronomical  society  of  London  in  1849 ;  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  society  of  London  in  1^5-; 
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eonducted  him  to  his  favorite  theory  of  ana^ 
lytio  morpholonr ;  the  phjllotactic  series  of 
numbers;  and  the  ourions  and  elegant  cyclic 
solution  of  the  celebrated  ^'  school-girl  puzzle/^ 
to  which  problem  its  author  had  found  no  sym- 
metrical solution  whatsoever.  Prof.  Peiroe  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  university 
of  North  Carolina  in  1847. 

PEIBOE,  Bbadfobd  K.,  an  American  cler- 
gyman, and  founder  of  a  reformatory  school  for 
girls,bominRoyalton,Vt.,Feb.8,1819.  He  was 
gradoated  at  the  Wesleyan  university,  Middle- 
town,  Oonn.,  in  1841,  and  in  1842  was  received 
as  a  Methodist  minister  into  the  New  Ensland 
conference,  and  stationed  at  Waltham,  Mass. 
He  was  subsequently  transferred  to  Newbury- 
nort,  Charlostown,  and  Boston.  His  health 
railing,  he  received  a  local  relation,  aud  spent 
the  next  10  years  in  Roxbury,  Mass.  During 
this  period  he  prepared  a  series  of  biblical  ques- 
tion books  for  Sunday  schools,  a  '*  Bible  Schol- 
ars* Manual,"  a  ^^  Commentary  upon  the  Book 
of  Acts,"  and  several  small  books  for  Sunday 
schools.  He  also  published  a  volume  entitled 
"  The  Eminent  Dead,"  which  had  a  very  lorge 
sale.  In  1850  he  was  appointed  agent  for  Now 
England  of  the  American  Sunday  school  union. 
In  1855  and  1856  he  was  elected  state  senator 
from  Norfolk  co.  He  now  entered  heartily 
into  a  movement  for  establishing  a  reform 
school  for  girls,  and  when  it  was  organized, 
under  the  name  of  the  state  industrial  school 
for  girls,  at  Lancaster,  Mass.,  was  appointed 
(March,  1856)  superintendent  and  chaplain  of 
the  institution,  a  position  which  he  still  holds. 
The  school  was  opened  Ang.  26,  1856,  under  a 
plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Peiroe.  It  is  exclusively 
for  girls,  between  the  ages  of  7  and  16,  who 
have  been  guilty  of  petty  crimes,  or  are  ex- 
posed to  the  danger  of  a  vicious  life.  They  are 
examined  by  a  board  of  commissioners  appoint- 
ed by  the  governor,  having  been  committed  on 
the  warrant  of  a  Jndge  of  probate.  They  ore 
divided  into  families  of  80,  each  under  the  care 
of  a  matron  and  two  assistants.  On  the  grounds, 
which  comprise  about  80  acres,  there  are  4 
**  homes,"  and  a  chapel  and  residences  for  the 
superintendent  and  the  farmer.  There  are  no 
walls  or  high  fences,  the  restraints  being  wholly 
mond.  Corporal  punishment  is  not  permitted, 
and  the  whole  management  is  that  of  a  well 
ordered  family.  It  has  been  thus  for  success- 
ful, more  than  100  girls  having  been  sent  out 
into  society  completely  reformed. 

PEIBCE,  Ctbus,  an  American  teacher,  born 
In  Waltham,  Mass.,  Aug.  15, 1790,  died  in  West 
Newton,  Mass.,  in  May,  1850.  He  was  graduat- 
ed at  Harvard  college  in  1810,  and  immediately 
afterward  took  charge  of  a  private  school  in 
Nantucket,  where  he  taught  for  2  years.  He 
then  returned  to  Cambridge,  and  studied  the- 
ology for  8  years,  after  which  he  resumed  his 
•ohool  at  Nantucket.  In  1818  he  commenced 
preaching,  and  in  tlie  following  year  was  settled 
as  minister  of  a  CongregatiomH  church  at  North 
Beadhig,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  for  8  years. 


He  felt,  however,  that  teaching  rather  tban 
preaching  was  his  vocation,  and  at  last  with- 
drew from  the  ministry,  and  in  connection  with 
a  relative,  Mr.  Simeon  Putnam,  opened  a  school 
at  North  Andover.  In  1830,  in  compliance 
with  repeated  solicitations,  he  returned  to  Ksih 
tucket,  and  for  6  years  managed  a  large  school 
with  hardly  a  resort  to  the  use  of  the  rod,  \mt 
with  the  most  perfect  order  and  success.  Bj 
his  urgent  advice  and  in  accordance  with  a  plan 
devised  mainly  by  him,  the  public  schools  of 
Nantucket  were  reorganized  upon  a  thorough 
system  of  gradation,  embracing  primary,  inter- 
mediate, and  grammar  schools,  and  a  hiirli 
school.  Of  this  last  he  became  the  principal  in 
1887.  In  1839  he  was  chosen  prinapal  of  the 
normal  school  Just  founded  at  Lexington,  Mass, 
the  first  institution  of  the  kind  established  in 
America.  The  duties  of  this  position  proved 
too  arduous  for  his  health,  and  at  the  end  of  S 
years  he  was  obliged  to  resign.  After  2  jcan 
of  rest  he  took  charge  of  the  female  normal 
school,  now  removed  from  Lexington  to  Vest 
Newton.  In  1849  he  was  again  compelled  to 
resign,  and  made  a  voyage  to  Europe,  his  friendi 
and  pupils  having  raised  a  purse  of  $500  to  de 
fray  his  expenses.  After  nis  return  in  1S50, 
his  health  being  partially  restored,  he  became 
an  assistant  in  a  school  at  West  Newton,  and 
there  continued  to  teach  till  near  the  close  of 
his  life.  He  published  a  **  Letter  on  Normal 
Schools,"  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard 
(1851),  ond  a  prize  essay  on  "  Orimc,  its  Cau>e 
and  Cure"  (1853). 

PEIRESO,  Nicolas  CLAmB  Fabri,  seigneur 
do,  a  French  scholar,  born  in  Beaugensier,  Pro- 
vence, in  1680,  died  in  Aix  in  1637.  He  travel- 
led in  Italy,  Holland,  and  Great  Britain,  becamo 
acquainted  with  most  of  the  scientific  and  liter- 
ary men  in  those  countries,  and  extended  his 
researches  to  neorly  every  branch  of  hunian 
learning.  He  possessed  a  large  fortune,  which 
he  applied  to  the  patronage  of  scholars  and  nien 
of  letters,  and  the  collection  of  hooka,  antiqui- 
ties, and  works  of  art.  Scaliger,  Salmssius. 
Holstenias,  Eirclier,  Mersenne,  Grotius,  &nd 
Vnlois  were  the  recipients  of  his  liberality. 
He  devoted  much  attention  to  natural  historr. 
and  imported  into  France  several  species  of 
plants  and  trees.  Although  he  published  noth- 
ing, he  was  deservedly  styled  by  Bayle  tb^ 
"  procurator-general "  of  literature.  Science  is 
indebted  to  him  for  valuable  observations  sn^ 
discoveries;  he  declared  previous  to  Cnvjer 
that  fossil  bones,  which  were  considered  remains 
of  giants,  belonged  to  well  known  animals. 
His  death  was  almost  universally  mourned ;  the 
Roman  society  of  "  Humorists"  alone  published 
poems  in  his  honor  in  no  fewer  than  40  differ- 
ent languages.  Out  of  his  voluminous  corre- 
spondence, his  letters  to  Holstenius  are  perhaps 
of  the  greatest  interest  They  may  be  found 
in  Boissonade^s  HoUtenii  Epistola  ad  Dittrtot 
(8vo.,  Paris,  1819).  His  life  was  written  in 
Latin  by  Gossendi  (4to.,  Paris,  1641 ;  translated 
by  Rand,  London,  1807). 
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the  reoeipto  and  dlBbonements  of  the  oomt, 
and  the  Ghing-hwang-mian,  or  gnardian  tern- 
pie  of  the  oit  J.  The  number  of  people  within 
the  prohibited  citj  is  not  very  great,  and  most 
of  them  are  Hantehoos. — ^The  second  enolosnre, 
which  sarroands  the  one  just  described,  is 
called  Hwang>ching,  or  imperial  city,  and  is  of 
oblong  form  about  6  m.  in  circuit.  It  is  en- 
dosed  by  a  wall  about  20  feet  high,  entered  by 
4  gates,  and  none  may  pass  through  them  with- 
out special  permission.  From  the  8.  gate, 
called  the  *^  gate  of  heavenly  rest,"  a  broad  ave- 
nue leads  up  to  the  prohibited  city ;  in  front 
of  it,  outside  the  wall,  is  an  extensive  enolo- 
snre having  an  entrance  from  the  8.  which  no 
one  is  permitted  to  pass  through  except  on  foot. 
On  the  right  of  the  avenue  within  the  imperial 
city  is  a  large  collection  of  buildings  surround- 
ed by  a  wall,  where  offerings  are  presented 
before  the  tablets  of  deceased  emperors  and 
empresses,  and  worship  is  performed  by  the 
members  of  the  imperial  family  and  dan  to 
their  departed  forefathers.  Upon  the  opposite 
side  of  the  avenue  is  the  altar  of  the  gods  of 
the  land  and  grain,  where  in  spring  and  autunm 
the  emperor  alone  makes  offerings  to  these  di- 
vinities, who  are  supposed  to  have  been  origi- 
nally men.  On  the  £.  side  of  the  imperial 
city,  N.  of  the  great  temple,  and  not  far  from 
the  £.  gate  of  the  prohibited  city,  is  a  deposi- 
tory of  military  stores,  with  workshops  for  their 
manufacture.  The  establishment  of  the  Rus- 
sian college  lies  N.  of  this  gate ;  and  in  the  N. 
£.  part  of  this  side  are  the  residences  of  the 
lamas,  with  numerous  temples,  monasteries, 
and  other  religious  edifices.  Much  of  this 
quarter  is  occupied  by  dwelling  houses  and  by 
temples  dedicated  to  various  inferior  gods  in 
Chinese  mythology.  On  the  N.  side,  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  more  than  half  a  mile  in  cir- 
cuit, is  the  King-8han,  or  artificial  mountain, 
about  150  feet  high,  with  6  summits,  each  of 
which  is  crowned  by  a  pavilion.  Various  kinds 
of  trees  border  its  base  and  line  the  paths  lead- 
ing to  the  tops,  and  the  enclosure  is  enlivened 
by  the  presence  of  numerous  animals  and  birds. 
The  W.  part  is  chiefly  occupied  by  a  park,  in 
and  around  which  are  found  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  spots  in  the  metropolis.  An  artificial 
lake,  more  than  a  mile  long,  and  with  an  aver- 
age breadth  of  220  yards,  occupies  the  centre. 
It  is  crossed  by  a  marble  bridge  of  9  arches, 
and  its  banks  are  shaded  by  groves  of  trees 
under  which  are  well  paved  walks.  There  are 
many  artificial  hills  of  rock-work,  groves,  gar- 
dens, and  parterres  of  flowers.  On  the  8.  E. 
aide  of  the  lake  is  a  large  sunmner  house  con- 
sisting of  several  edifices,  partly  in  or  over  the 
water.  On  the  W.  side  is  the  hall  for  the 
examination  of  military  candidates,  where  the 
emperor  in  person  witnesses  their  exhibitions 
of  equestrian  archery.  At  the  N.  end  of  the 
lake  is  a  bridge  leading  to  an  islet,  the  centre 
of  which  presents  the  aspect  of  a  hiU  of  gentle 
ascent  covered  with  groves,  temples,  and  sum- 
mer houses,  and  surmounted  with  a  tower  from 


which  an  extensive  view  of  tjbe  metropolis  is 
obtained.    Near  the  N.  E.  end  of  the  park  is  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Tuend,  the  reputed  discov- 
erer of  the  silkworm,  near  which  a  plantation 
of  mulberry  trees  and  a  cocoonery  are  main- 
tained for  the  preparation  of  silk.    In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  ^Hemple  of  great  happinesss*^ 
and  not  far  from  the  preceding,  on  ^e  borders 
of  the  lake,  is  a  gilded  copper  statue  of  Budd- 
ha, 60  feet  high,  with  100  arms. — The  third  or 
outer  enclosure  surrounding  the  imperial  city 
is  called  the  Tartar  city,  and  consists  of  several 
wide  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  an- 
gles.    The  principal  government  oflSces  are 
situated  along  the  avenue  leading  8.  from  the 
imperial  city  to  the  Ohinese  city.      Several 
boards  have  tlieir  bureaus  on  the  £.  side ;  the 
board  of  punishments,  with  its  subordinate  de- 
partments, has  its  courts  on  the  W.  side,  and 
the  censorate  stands  immediately  8.  of  it.    The 
astronomic^  board,  the  medical  college,  the 
national  academy,  and  the  colonial  office  are 
also  on  thb  avenue.    Near  the  colonial  office 
is  the  temple  where  the  nearest  ancestors  of 
the  reigning  family  are  worshipped  by  his  ma- 
lesty  and  the  princes  of  his  family  on  the  first 
day  of  every  month.    The  temple  is  pleasantly 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  grove,  and  the  large 
enclosure  around  it  is  prettily  laid  out  with 
trees  and  shrubbery.    The  observatory  stands 
in  the  8.  £.,  partly  upon  the  wdL     It  was  at 
one  tune  superintended  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries,  but  is  now  confided  to  the  care 
of  Chinese  astronomers,  whose  predecessors 
were  instructed  by  them.    Close  to  it  is  the 
hall  of  literary  examinations,  where  the  candi- 
dates of  the  province  assemble  to  write  their 
essays.    The  Russian  church  of  the  Assump- 
tion is  in  the  N.  £.  corner,  and  near  it  is  the 
splendid  "  temple  of  eternal  peace"  belonging  to 
the  lamas.    The  lamas  have  about  200  Chinese 
and  Mantchoo  pupils  under  their  care,  who  learn 
the  Thibetan  language;  and  a  similar  college 
for  the  Chinese  and  Mantchoo  languages  stands 
near  the  temple.    The  Tartar  city  is  under  the 
control  of  the  general  of  the  nine  gates,  who  is 
responsible  for  the  peace  and  good  order  with- 
in its  limits;   the  post  is  conferred  only  on 
Hantehoos.    Near  his  establishment,  or  head- 
quarters, which  lie  about  half  way  between 
the  imperial  city  and  the  N.  wall,  is  a  high 
tower  containing  an  immense  bell  and  drum 
which  announce  the  hours  of  the  night.    This 
tower  is  higher  than  those  over  the  gates,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  seen 
when  approaching  the  city ;  and  the  bell  is  said 
to  weigh  120,000  lbs.    A  large  number  of  Mo- 
hammedans reside  near  the  8.  W.  corner  of 
the  imperial  city,  where  they  have  a  mosque. 
Their  ancestors  were  brought  from  Toorkistan 
about  a  century  ago,  and  all  Mohammedans  vis- 
iting Peking  resort  to  the  quarter  where  they 
reside.  South  of  the  mosque  stands  the  "  church 
of  heaven's  Lord,"  with  a  convent  attached  to 
it,  which  the  Jesuits  and  Portuguese  built  dur- 
ing the  time  of  their  influence.  It  was  the  finest 
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part  of  OM-li,  the  plain  adjoining  tlie  citj  pro- 
daoing  but  little.    The  taxes  of  Ohina  are  for 
ttie  most  part  paid  in  kind,  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  grain  are  stored  in  the  principal  grana- 
ries of  Peking  at  one  season  of  the  year ;  but 
the  snpply  becomes  exhausted  before  the  next 
harvest  is  reaped,  and  when  this  happens  many 
of  the  people  die  of  famine.    Coal  is  brought 
from  the  8.  and  S.  W.  upon  the  backs  of  cam- 
els and  mules ;  and  the  houses  are  heated  by 
stOTes,  the  fuel  being  a  compound  of  coal  dust 
and  earth.    All  the  necessaries  of  life  are  ex- 
ceedingly dear,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 
are  miserably  poor. — ^The  government  differs 
from  that  of  other  cities  in  the  empire ;  it  is 
separated  from  the  affairs  of  the  department, 
and  administered  by  officers  residiug  in  the  4 
circuits  into  which  it  is  divided.    A  minister 
of  one  of  the  boards  is  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  city,  and  subordinate  to  him  is  a  mayor. 
Tliese  fbnctionaries  are  quite  independent  of 
the  provincial  governor,  carrying  any  affairs 
which  they  cannot  determine  directly  to  the 
emperor.    The  police  is  materially  assisted  in 
its  duties  by  the  gates  which  are  placed  at  the 
heads  of  the  streets  and  closed  at  night,  and 
watchmen  patrol  the  city,  marking  the  time 
by  striking  two  pieces  of  bamboo  together. 
There  is  frequently  much  trouble  in  keeping 
the  populace  quiet,  for  in  times  of  unusu^ 
scarcity  they  rise  in  mobs  and  pillage  the 
public  granaries.    There  is  a  government  jour- 
.  nal  called  the  ** Peking  Gazette"   published 
daily  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  which  contains 
from  60  to  70  pages.    Nothing  is  printed  in  it 
without  first  being  examined  by  a  political  or 
literary  conmiittee,  and  the  official  part  ema- 
nates from  the  emperor's  cabinet.   It  notices  all 
public  affairs,  and  gives  a  succinct  account  of 
the  principal  events.    It  contains  the  petitions 
and  memorials  presented  to  the  emperor,  to- 
gether with  his  replies  and  his  orders  and  in- 
structions to  the  mandarins.    Records  of  Ju- 
dicial events  conclude  the  official  part,  which 
the  editors  cannot  change  or  alter  in  any  re- 
spect, without  subjecting  themselves  to  the  pen- 
alty of  death.    Examples  of  this  punishment, 
occurring  from  time  to  time,  maintain  among 
the  public  an  almost  religious  respect  for  all 
that  appears  in  the  **  Qazette.^'    The  journal  is 
regarded  as  an  expression  of  the  emperor's 
will,  which  every  one  obeys,  and  before  which 
every  one  bows. — ^The  environs  are  occupied 
with  groves,  private  mansions,  hamlets,  and  cul- 
tivated fields,  in  or  near  which  are  trees,  so  that 
the  city  viewed  from  a  distance  appears  as  if 
situated  in  a  forest.    The  park  of  Yuen-ming- 
yuen,  or  **  round  and  splendid    gardens,"   so 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  foreign  embas- 
sies to  Peking,  lies  about  8  m.  N.  W.  from  the 
city,  and  is  estimated  to  contain  12  sq.  m.    The 
country  becomes  hilly  in  this  direction,  and  ad- 
vantage has  been  taken  of  the  natural  surface 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  difierent  parts  of  the 
ground,  so  that  the  whole  presents  every  va- 
riety of  hill  and  dale,  woodlands  and  lawns, 


interspersed  with  canals,  pools,  rivulets,  and 
lakes,  the  banks  of  which  have  been  thrown 
np  or  diversified  in  imitation  of  nature.    Sonitr 
parts  are  cultivated,  groves  and  tangled  thicketii 
occur  here  and  there,  and  places  are  pnrpos^lr 
left  wild  in  order  to  contrast  the  better  with 
the  highly  cultivated  precincts  of  a  palace,  or 
to  form  a  rural  pathway  to  a  retired  smnner 
house.    The  number  of  residences  for  the  ec- 
peror  or  his  ministers  within  this  park  is  esti- 
mated  at  80,  each  of  which  is  snrrounded  bj 
many  houses  occupied  by  eunuchs  and  ^r- 
vanta.    The  summer  palace  and  principal  ball 
of  audience,  the  most  extensive  and  by  far  the 
most  splendid  of  these  residences,  was  p]in- 
dered  by  the  French  and  Engli^  force?  in 
their  advance  upon  Peking,  in  Oct.  1860.     Tl;e 
entrance  or  reception  hall  was  110  feet  lore. 
42  feet  wide,  and  20  feet  high.    It  was  p&v^i 
with  marble,  and  painted  with  gold,  azure,  sitl 
scarlet,  in  the  most  gorgeous  style.    The  thr».  ne 
of  the  emperor  was  made  of  a  dark  wood  bea::- 
tifully  carved,  and  the  cushions  were  embroi- 
dered with  golden  dragons.    The  inner  cham- 
bers and  saloon  were  handsomely  fitted  cr. 
The  rolls  of  silk,  satin,  and  crape,  all  of  the 
best  quality,  not  only  furnished  turbans  arJ 
bedclothes  for  the  French  soldiers,  but  wiit- 
used  to  wrop  around  fowls,  old  pots,  and  other 
vulgar  booty.    The  jade  stone  and  china  ver^ 
of  great  value,  and  some  Sevres  china  of  Lo::? 
Quatorze  was  found ;  and  a  presentation  swc^rd 
with  the  English  coat  of  arms,  studded  wiih 
gems,  and  evidently  of  antiquity,  gave  rise  to  a 
good  deal  of  speculation.    The  English  trtiatj 
of  Tien-tsin  was  also  discovered,  and  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  plunder  of  all  kinds  made  it 
difficult  to  decide  what  to  take  away.     The 
emperor  had  retired  the  day  before,  and  all  the 
ladies  had  disappeared,  but  their  little  Japaiie^ 
dogs  were  runnmg  about  in  a  distracted  state. 
In  the  treasury  there  was  about  $61,000  in 
gold  and  silver.    The  total  value  of  the  prop- 
erty carried  off  and  destroyed  amounted  to 
several  millions.    Among  the  most  curious  di^ 
coveries  made  were  a  suit  of  magnificent  ar- 
mor, inlaid  with  gold,  and  tlie  helmet  sur- 
mounted with  an  enormous  pearl;    a  saloon 
furnished  in  exact  imitation  of  the  style  of 
Louis  XV.,  decorated  with  the  portraits  of  the 
ladies  of  the  court  of  that  monarch,  and  the 
name  of  each  lady  inscribed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  frame ;  and  among  the  porcelain  were  some 
inomense  vases  which  had  passed  more  than  a 
century  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  to  which 
marine  vegetation  had  clung  in  snch  a  manner 
as  to  produce  the  most  singular  ornaments. 
Some  valuable  books  and  papers  were  secured 
for  the  British  museum,  and  the  coat  of  armor 
was  reserved  for  the  emperor  of  the  French.  In 
revenge  for  the  cruelty  with  which  some  French 
and  English   prisoners  hod  been  massacred, 
this  palace  was  burned  to  the  ground. — Thouirh 
Peking  is  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as  one  of 
their  most  ancient  cities,  it  was  not  made  the 
capital  of  the  country  until  the  conquest  bV 
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a  mile  outside  the  K  wall  of  Pekbg.  The 
emperor  had  escaped  to  an  ancient  palace  be- 
yond the  great  wall,  and  had  left  his  brother, 
rrinee  Kong,  who  was  authorized  to  treat  as 
plenipotentiary  with  the  invaders.  The  prince 
showed  great  reluctance  in  complying  with 
some  of  the  demands  made  by  Lord  £1^  and 
Baron  Gros,  and  only  yielded  when  assured 
that  Peking  would  be  utterly  destroyed  in 
case  of  his  refusal.  One  of  the  city  gates  was 
idaced  in  the  hands  of  the  French  and  another 
in  those  of  the  English ;  and  every  thing  was 
done  that  appeared  likely  to  humble  the  min- 
ister and  mortify  the  pride  of  the  Chinese 
emperor.  On  Oct.  24,  the  day  appointed  by 
Lord  Elgin  for  exchanging  the  ratincations  of 
the  treaty  of  Tien-tsin,  and  signing  the  con- 
vention of  Peking,  the  streets  leading  to  the 
prohibited  city  were  occupied  and  the  audience 
nail  within  its  limits  where  the  ceremony  took 
place  surrounded  by  British  troops.  Lord  El- 
gin passed  through  the  streets  with  a  numer- 
ous escort,  and  entered  the  audience  hall  with 
his  suite,  bowing  coldly  to  Prince  Kung,  who 
approached  with  the  usual  salutation  of  re- 
n>ectfid  greeting,  and  appropriating  to  himself 
the  most  honorable  seat,  placing  8ir  Hope 
Grant,  the  commander-in-chief,  in  a  chair  on 
his  left.  On  the  following  day  the  same  cere- 
monies were  performed  between  the  French 
and  Chinese  plenipotentiaries.  The  substance 
of  the  treaty  was  as  follows :  1,  the  emperor 
of  China  expressed  regret  at  the  misunderstand- 
ing occasioned  by  the  affair  at  the  Taku  forts ; 
2,  the  right  of  the  queen  of  Great  Britain  to 
keep  a  resident  minister  at  Peking  was  ac- 
knowledged; 8,  £3,100,000  was  to  be  paid  by 
the  Chinese  government  as  indemnity;  4,  Tien- 
tsin was  opened  to  trade ;  5,  the  interdict  upon 
the  emigration  of  Chinese  to  the  British  colo- 
nies was  removed ;  6,  a  portion  of  the  main- 
land opposite  Hong  Kong,  called  Cowloon, 
was  ceded  to  the  British;  7,  the  immediate 
operation  of  the  treaty  and  convention  was 
provided  for.  The  French  also  received  a 
large  indemnity,  and  Tien-tsin  was  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  allies  till  their  claims  were  sat- 
isfied. Though  this  was  the  first  formal  em- 
bassy sent  by  the  French  to  Peking,  they  have 
by  their  missionaries  made  the  rest  of  the 
world  better  acquainted  with  China,  and  given 
the  Chinese  more  knowledge  of  western  coun- 
tries, than  all  other  Christian  nations  together. 
PELAGIUS,  the  founder  of  a  religious  sys- 
tem in  the  5th  century.  Little  is  known  of 
his  life.  He  was  a  British  monk  named  Mor- 
gan (signifying  sea-born),  of  which  Pelagius  is  a 
translation,  and  by  tlie  incursions  of  barbarians 
was  driven  from  his  native  land.  He  went  first 
to  Home  (409),  where  ho  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Coslestias,  and  the  two  afterward  (411)  went 
to  Carthage.  Pelagius  soon  left  Africa  for  Pal- 
estine, but  Coelestius,  who  endeavored  to  be  re- 
ceived among  the  presbyters  of  Carthage,  was 
accused  of  heresy  before  a  synod  held  at  that 
place  in  412  and  condemned.  The  doctrines  on 


the  ground  of  which  he  was  declared  guilty  of 
heresy,  are  the  following :  1,  Adam  was  created 
mortal,  so  that  he  would  have  died  whether  he 
had  sinned  or  not ;  2,  Adam^s  sin  iigured  onlj 
himself,  and  not  the  human  race ;  8,  new-lK^rii 
infants  are  in  the  same  condition  in  whicli 
Adam  was  before  the  fall ;  4,  the  whole  hmrian 
race  neither  dies  in  consequence  of  Adams 
death  or  trangression,  nor  rises  firom  the  dei.il 
in  consequence  of  Christ^s  resurrection ;  5,  il- 
fants  obtain  eternal  life,  though  they  be  d.-t 
baptized;  6,  the  law  is  as  good  a  means  cf 
salvation  as  the  gospel;  7,  there  were  s^mc 
men,  even  before  the  appearance  of  Christ 
who  did  not  commit  sin.    These  7  propositicni 
(others  count  only  6,  leaving  out  the  5th,  vt 
joining  it  to  one  of  the  otJier  propositioE?} 
were  and  still  are  regarded  as  the   cardinal 
points  of  the  Pelagian  system,  although  it  j 
difficult  to  decide  how  far  Pelagius  accorded 
with  all  of  them,  since  he  expressed  himself 
very  cautiously.    In  consequence  of  the  con- 
demnation of  Coelestius,  Pelagius  himself  w^ 
soon  attacked  in  Palestine,  where  Jerome  bc^ 
came   one  of  his   most   zealous    opponenti. 
Jerome,  coiyointly  with  Orosins,  a  disciple  of 
Augustine,  accused  Pelagius  at  a  synod  htid 
at  Jerusalem  in  415,  under  John,  bie^op  of 
that  city.    John,  however,  did  not  pronousce 
his  condemnation,  but  referred  the  whole  mat- 
ter to  the  see  of  Rome,  then  occupied  by  Inno- 
cent I.    At  another  synod  of  15  bishops,  held 
in  the  same  year  at  Diospolis,  under  Enlopiis 
of  Cfflsarea,   Pelagius   was   acquitted.      The 
churches  of  Africa,  on  the  other  hand,  reiter- 
ated their  rejection  of  the  system  in  a  synod 
of  69  bishops  held  at  Carthage,  and  in  a  synod 
of  61  Kumidian  bishops  at  Mileum,  both  held 
in  416.    Both  synods  urged  Innocent  to  pro- 
nounce on  this  subject,  as  did  also,  in  a  private 
letter,  Augustine,  who  now  entered  the  arena 
as  the  most  powerful  opponent  of  Pelagianism. 
The  reply  of  Innocent  was  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  African  bishops,  and  Pelagius  deemed  it 
necessary  to  address  to  him  an  explanatory 
apology  of  his  system,  which,  however,  did  not 
reach  Rome  until  after  the  death  of  Innocent 
His  successor,  Zosimus,  was  induced  by  the  con- 
fession of  faith  that  Coelestius,  who  was  now 
in  Rome,  had  drawn  up,  and  also  by  the  letters 
and  protestations  of  Pelagius,  to  declare  the 
two  accused  sound  in  faith,  and  unjustly  perse- 
cuted by  their  adversaries.    The  African  bish- 
ops, 214  in  number,  met  again  in  a  synod  at 
Carthage,  and  stood  by  their  former  decision ; 
and  Augustine  appealed  to  the  emperor  Hono- 
rins  (418),  who  issued  a  rescript  to  the  prefect 
ordering  the  immediate  suppression  of  the  new 
heresy.    Another  council  at  Carthage,  which 
was  attended  by  delegates  from  all  the  prov- 
inces of  Africa  and  even  from  6pain,  specified 
and  solemnly  condemned  as  heretical  9  doc- 
trines of  Pelagius.    Similar  declarations  were 
issued  by  the  bishops  Theodotus  of  Antioch 
and  Praylius  of  Jerusalem ;  and  Zosimus  now 
also  lost  confidence  in  the  new  teachers,  and 
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fnita  and  Yegetables.  Horned  e«ttile,  pigs, 
goats,  and  fowl  are  nmnerons;  and  turtles, 
lish,  and  shell  fish  abound  on  the  coasts.  The 
inhabitants  are  of  the  Malay  race.  Thej  paj 
great  attention  to  the  cultiyation  of  their 
ground,  and  show  considerable  ingenuity  in 
making  their  canoes,  some  of  which  can  carry 
80  men.  The  men  go  entirely  naked,  and  the 
women  almost  so. — ^The  Pelew  islands  are  said 
to  have  been  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1545,  and  they  were  afterward  seen  several 
times  by  ships  bound  to  Ohina  by  the  £.  pas- 
sage ;  but  they  were  first  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  cnviHzed  world  by  the  loss  of  the  Brit- 
ish ship  Antelope,  Oapt.  Wilson,  in  1788.  The 
natives  treated  the  crew  of  the  wrecked  ship 
with  the  greatest  kindness.  Capt.  Wilson  took 
the  son  of  the  chief  to  England,  where  he  was 
placed  at  school  and  displayed  considerable 
aptitude  for  civilized  customs  and  an  excellent 
disposition ;  but  he  died  of  small  pox,  at  the  ago 
of  20,  the  following  year.  Several  other  nar- 
ratives of  voyagers  give  an  equally  favorable 
account  of  the  islanders;  but  it  would  appear 
that  a  more  extended  acquaintance  with  the 
white  man  has  made  them  treacherous.  The 
Siren,  whaler,  when  passing  the  S.  island  in 
1823,  was  boarded  by  100  men  who  appeared 
to  be  friendly,  but  when  opportunity  offered 
attacked  the  crew,  and  were  only  repulsed  after 
a  desperate  fight,  in  which  most  of  the  ship^s 
company,  87  in  number,  were  wounded  and  2 
officers  lolled.  Since  then  several  vessels  have 
had  very  narrow  escapes  from  being  cut  off 
while  visiting  the  islands. 

P£LIGAK,  a  genus  of  lar^e,  web-footed 
birds  (peleeantu,  linn.).  The  bill  is  very  long, 
nearly  straight,  and  much  depressed ;  the  upper 
mandible  has  an  elevated  ridge,  becoming  flat 
toward  the  end,  the  tip  being  strong,  hooked, 
and  acute ;  the  lower  mandible  is  wider  at  the 
base  than  the  upper,  and  its  branches  are  unit- 
ed only  at  the  tip;  the  nostrils  are  scarcely 
perceptible,  in  the  lateral  groove  at  the  base ; 
the  wmgs  are  moderate,  the  2d  quill  the  longest, 
and  the  secondaries  nearly  as  long  as  the  pri- 
maries; the  tail  is  broad,  short,  and  rounded; 
the  tarsi  short  and  stout^  covered  with  reticu- 
lated scales ;  all  four  of  the  toes  on  the  same 
plane,  the  hind  one  turned  more  or  less  inward, 
and  all  connected  by  broad  webs,  the  middle 
toe  the  longest  The  head  is  moderate  and 
crested,  the  neck  long  and  slender,  and  the  feet 
toward  the  middle  of  the  body ;  under  the 
lower  Jaw,  and  extending  to  the  throat,  is  a 
loose,  naked  membranous  pouch  capable  of 
sreat  distention,  which  is  used  as  a  scoop-net 
for  fish ;  around  the  eyes  and  base  of  the  bill 
are  bare  spaces.  The  skeleton  is  remarkable 
for  the  great  extent  of  its  air  cavities,  the  bones 
weighing  less  than  2  lbs. ;  from  these  the  air 
p^netratee  into  the  areolar  tissue  under  the 
skiiq,  making  the  body  for  its  bulk  exceedingly 
light  ;z  the  oesophagus  is  very  capacious  and  the 
stomal  smalL  The  speciesare  not  numerous, 
bttt  areo  found  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  and 


most  abundantly  in  tropical  regions,  frequent- 
ing both  the  sea  coast  and  interior  lakes  and 
rivers;  they  are  very  voracious,  feeding  en- 
tirely on  fishes,  and  the  pouch  is  capacious 
enough  to  hold  fish  sufficient  for  the  dinner  of 
half  a  dozen  men ;  they  are  good  swimmers 
divers,  and  fliers,  and  can  perch  easily  on  tree«. 
In  the  morning  and  evenmg  they  leave  their 
roosting  places  in  flocks  of  about  a  dozen,  and 
fly  to  their  fishing  grounds ;  they  fish  until  sat- 
isfied, swallowing  their  prey  on  the  spot,  and 
retiring  with  a  full  crop  to  some  solitary  place 
to  digest  it;  they  often  doze  on  the  water  dar- 
ing me  progress  of  digestion.    They  fly  some- 
times elevated,  and  at  others  skim  near  the  sur- 
&ce,  and,  balancing  themselves  when  iJhey  see 
a  fish,  fall  headlong  upon  it  with  the  apparent 
risk  of  breaking  their  necks. — The  white  peli- 
can (P.  on&erotalus,  Linn.),  the  anocrotaltu  of 
Pliny  but  not  of  the  Greeks,  is  between  5  and 
6  feet  long,  and  12  to  18  in  expanse  of  wings; 
the  general  color  is  white,  with  rosy  tinges, 
and  the  primaries  are  black ;  the  upper  mandi- 
ble is  bluish  with  red  and  yellow  tints,  and  the 
hook  on  the  end  is  bright  red ;  the  ponch  is 
yellow.    It  is  found  in  S.  £.  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  sometimes  coming  as  far  W.  as  Ger- 
many, but  not  to  Great  Britain.    The  nest  is 
generally  made  in  a  rude  manner  on  inaccessi- 
le  rocks,  near  fresh  or  salt  water,  and  the  eggs 
are  2  to  4;  it  builds  sometimes  on  trees  remote 
from  water ;  the  young  are  fed  by  the  regurgi- 
tated food  of  the  parents;  this  operation  is 
rendered  easier  by  pressing  the  pouch  and  lower 
mandible  against  the  breast,  and  the  contrast 
of  the  red  hook  of  the  bill  against  the  white 
of  the  breast  probably  gave  rise  to  the  poetic 
idea  of  the  ancients  that  the  female  pelican 
nourished  her  young  with  her  blood.     It  is  a 
very  long-lived  bird;  in  captivity  it  wDl  eat 
rats  and  small  mammals  as  well  as  fish ;  its  flesh 
was  forbidden  to  the  Jews,  and  few  would  care 
to  eat  it,  as  it  is  very  rank,  fishy,  and  oily ;  it 
is  said  to  have  been  tamed  and  employed  in 
fishing,  like  the  cormorant  among  the  Chinese. 
Its  pouch  has  been  used  to  make  caps  and  bon- 
nets and  tobacco  ba^ ;  the  Siamese  make  of  it 
strings  for  musical  mstruments,  and  the  Nile 
and  other  boatmen  use  it  with  the  lower  jaw 
attached  for  baling  water  from  their  canoes; 
it  will  hold  in  the  living  bird  10  to  12  quarts 
of  water,  and  hence  the  pelican  is  called  **  river 
camel"  by  the  Egyptians.    A  variety  or  species 
(P.  eritpus,  Bruch.)  in  S.  E.  Europe  is  some- 
what larger,  of  a  more  grayish  white^  with 
curled  feathers  on  the  back  and  sides  of  the 
head ;  these  collect  in  flocks,  and  extending  their 
hue  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  by  flapping  their 
wings  and  plunging  into  the  water,  drive  a 
eho^  of  fish  into  a  email  and  shallow^ace,  and 
there  roeedily  obtain  a  fiill  supply. — ^The  Amer- 
ican wnite  or  rough-billed  pelican  (P.  trachy- 
rhynehu$^  Lath. ;  genus  eyrtopelecaniUy  Beich.) 
is  about  6  feet  long,  with  an  alar  extent  of 
between  8  and  9  feet,  and  a  weight  of  17  or 
18  lbs.    It  much  resembles  the  P.  onocrotalvt^ 
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they  are  among  the  most  sileiit  of  birds.  They 
always  keep  in  flocks  of  from  20  to  60,  and  be- 
gin to  pair  by  the  middle  of  April ;  the  nest  is 
made  of  sticks,  lined  with  leaves  and  grasses, 
and  placed  high  on  a  mangroye  tree;  many 
nests  are  boilt  in  the  same  tree,  and  the  trees 
are  often  near  together;  they  breed  in  com- 
pany with  the  egrets,  herons;  and  spoonbills, 
and  on  islands  frequented  also  by  white  ibises 
and  frigate  pelicans;  if  not  disturbed  they  use 
the  same  breeding  places  year  after  year.  The 
eggs,  8  in  number,  H  by  ^  inches,  are  thick- 
shelled  and  rough,  white,  more  or  less  tinged 
with  blood.  The  young  are  at  first  fed  by  re- 
gurgitation of  the  food  of  tiie  parents,  and  so 
abundantly  that  the  refiise  fills  the  air  with  the 
most  disgusting  odor;  they  grow  fast,  and  are 
very  fat ;  they  are  highly  prued  as  food  by  the 
Indians  and  negroes,  and  form  a  bonne  houehs 
for  many  a  vulture. 

PELIDES.    See  Achilles. 

PELIGNI,  an  ancient  people  Oi  central  Italy, 
of  Sabine  origin,  who  dwelt  between  the  Mar- 
rucini,  the  Marsi,  Samnium,  and  the  Frentani. 
They  were  renowned  as  warlike,  like  the  Marsi 
reputed  as  magicians,  and  long  warred  against 
the  Romans,  but  together  with  their  neighbors 
concluded  a  peace  with  the  republic  about  the 
end  of  the  4th  century  B.  0.  They  played  a 
principal  part  in  the  social  war,  one  of  their 
chief  towns,  Corfinium,  near  the  Aternus,  being 
selected  by  the  allies  as  the  future  capital  of 
Italy,  and  therefore  sumamed  Italica.  They 
were  finally  subdued  in  89  B.  0.,  by  0.  Pom- 
peius  Strabo,  the  father  of  Pompey  the  Great. 

PELION  (now  Zagora),  in  ancient  geography, 
a  mountain  range  of  Thessaly,  extending  along 
the  coast  of  Magnesia,  and  forming  the  prom- 
ontories of  Sepias  and  j£antinm.  On  the  N. 
it  is  connected  by  a  low  ridge  with  Mt.  Ossa. 
On  its  summit  there  was  a  temple  of  Jupiter 
Actffius,  and  near  this  was  fEibled  to  be  the 
oave  of  the  centaur  Chiron.  Its  magnificent 
forests,  for  which  it  is  still  distinguished,  fur- 
nished the  timber  for  the  ship  Argo,  and  the 
shaft  of  the  celebrated  spear  of  AchiUes.  In 
their  war  with  the  gods,  the  giants  are  said  to 
have  attempted  to  scale  heaven  by  piling  Pe- 
lion  and  Ossa  on  Olympus,  or  Ossa  and  Olym- 
pus on  Pelion.  The  name  Plessidhi  is  now 
applied  to  the  N.  W.  summit  of  Pelion. 

r£LISSI£R,  Ahablb  Jean  Jacques,  duke 
of  Malakoff,  a  marshal  of  France,  bom  at  Ma- 
romme,  near  Rouen,  Nov.  6, 1794.  He  studied 
at  the  military  schools  of  La  Fldche  and  St. 
Oyr,  and  became  a  sub-lieutenant  of  artillery 
two  days  before  the  return  of  Napoleon  from 
Elba.  He  served  in  Spain  in  1823,  became  a 
captain  in  1828,  served  in  Greece,  and  in  1880 
took  part  in  the  expedition  against  Algeria.  In 
1832  he  returned  to  France  in  ill  health,  but 
in  1839  he  went  back  to  Algeria  as  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and  remained  there  more  than 
16  years.  In  July.  1843,  he  was  made  colonel, 
and  commanded  tne  left  wing  of  the  army  in 
the  battle  of  Isly.    During  the  insurrection  of 


the  Kabyles  in  1845  he  enterea  the  tenitorT 
of  the  Ouled  Riahs,  an  Arab  tribe  who  took 
refuge  in  one  of  the  spacious  caverns  in  which 
their  country  abounds.  Into  these  faatoesees 
they  were  accustomed  to  retire,  and  from  the 
inability  of  an  enemy  to  penetrate  them,  tlie 
tribes  had  begun  to  consider  themselv^  invin- 
cible. To  all  summonses  to  surrender  they 
refused  to  listen,  and  even  prevented  the  ap- 
proach of  messengers  by  the  dLacharse  of  fire- 
arms, although  aware  that  death  would  be  Uw 
consecuence  of  their  unwillingness  to  comply 
with  the  terms  offered.  After  28  homrs  e^pent 
in  fruitless  negotiations,  P61issier  applied  burn- 
ing fagots  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  suffo* 
cated  nearly  600  of  the  Arabs.  The  transac- 
tion excited  great  horror,  as  well  in  France  as 
in  other  countries.  Marshal  Soult,  then  minis- 
ter of  war,  condemned  it  formally,  but  Marshal 
Bugeaud  declared  that  his  subordinate  had  act- 
ed in  accordance  with  his  orders,  and  justifieii 
the  operation  as  "  a  necessity  of  war."  In  1 8445 
P^lissier  became  brigadier-general,  and  in  1851 
general  of  division.  He  remained  in  Algeria 
until  Jan.  1855,  when  he  was  suddenly  ordered 
to  the  Crimea  as  second  in  command  to  Gen. 
Oanrobert ;  «nd  when  on  May  19  Canrobert  re- 
signed he  was  appointed  in  his  place,  which  be 
retained  till  the  close  of  the  war.  Immediately 
after  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  P^lissier  was  created 
marslial  of  France  and  duke  of  Malakoff,  from 
the  captured  Russian  fortification  of  that  name, 
and  was  voted  by  the  legislative  body  a  pension 
of  100,000  francs.  He  replaced  Count  Persigny 
as  minister  to  England  in  April,  1858,  but  was 
recalled  in  April  of  the  following  year  in  order 
to  take  command  of  the  army  of  observation, 
the  head-quarters  of  which  was  at  Nancy.  He 
has  been  made  a  member  of  the  privy  council, 
a  vice-president  of  the  senate,  and  in  July,  1859^ 
was  appointed  grand  chancellor  of  the  legion 
of  honor.  Queen  Victoria  has  also  conferred 
upon  him  the  honorary  grand  cross  of  the  or- 
der of  the  bath. 

PELLEBIN,  Joseph,  a  French  antiquary, 
bom  in  Marly  le  Roi  in  1684,  died  in  Paris  in 
1782.  He  held  a  subordinate  office  in  the  navy 
department,  and  devoted  the  leisure  hours  of 
his  long  life  to  the  collection  of  medals.  He 
accumulated  82,500  specimens,  which  he  finally 
sold  to  Louis  XVI.  for  800,000  fhmcs.  He  pre- 
viously had  them  engraved  and  published  under 
the  title  of  Recueil  de  mMaiUeB  dea  tvu,  pnt- 
pies  et  Mle9  (10  vols.  4to.,  Paris,  1762-7S), 
with  explanations  and  critical  observations. 

PELLEW,  Edwabd.    See  Ejmotjth. 

PELLICO,  Silvio,  an  Italian  poet  and  pa- 
triot, bom  in  Ssluzzo,  Piedmont,  m  1789,  died 
at  the  villa  of  Moncaglieri  near  Turin,  Jan.  1, 
1854.  His  father,  who  owned  a  silk  manufac- 
tory at  Pignerol,  was  a  man  of  literary  taste. 
About  1795  the  family  removed  to  Turin,  and 
Silvio  studied  under  a  priest  until  he  aocom- 
panled  his  sister,  oh  her  marriage,  to  Lyons. 
There  he  remained  several  years,  gaining  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  French  language  and 
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gagement  be  commanded  the  aaored  band, 
wbiob  led  the  charge  against  the  enemy^s  right 
wing,  and  by  defeating  it  decided  the  fate  of 
the  day.  Afterward  he  seconded  Epaminon- 
daa  in  persuading  their  colleagues  in  the  army 
to  march  into  the  Spartan  territory,  although 
by  BO  doing  they  would  exceed  their  terms  of 
office,  an  offence  which  according  to  law  was 
punishable  with  death ;  yet  on  their  return  they 
were  triumphantly  acquitted.  In  868  Pelopi- 
das  marched  at  the  head  of  a  Theban  force  to 
succor  the  inhabitants  of  Thessaly,  oppressed 
by  Alexander  of  Phersa ;  he  occupied  Larissa, 
and  compelled  the  tyrant  to  acknowledge  his 
authority.  Advancing  into  Macedonia,  he  com- 
posed the  differences  between  Alexander  11. 
and  Ptolemy  of  Alorus,  and  took  as  hostages  for 
their  future  ^ood  conduct  80  boys,  among 
whom  was  Philip  of  Macedon.  In  867  he  was 
sent  as  an  envoy  to  the  Persian  court  at  Susa, 
where,  though  he  refused  to  moke  the  custom- 
ary prostration  to  the  monarch,  he  obtained 
every  thing  for  which  he  came,  viz. :  a  rescript 
of  the  great  king  that  Messene  and  Amphipo- 
lis  should  be  autonomous  cities;  that  Athens 
should  order  home  all  the  ships  in  active  ser- 
vice ;  and  that  Thebes  should  be  deemed  the 
head  city  of  Greece,  and  any  cities  refusing  to 
acknowledge  her  leadership  should  be  threat- 
ened with  compulsion  by  a  Persian  force.  But 
this  rescript  was  treated  with  contempt  by 
most  of  the  Grecian  cities,  and  in  performing 
amission  in  Thessaly,  in  order  to  obtain  its  rec- 
ognition, Pelopidas  was  treacherously  seized  as 
a  prisoner  by  Alexander  of  Pherie.  A  Theban 
force,  in  which  Epaminondas  served  as  a  pri- 
vate soldier,  was  sent  to  rescue  him,  but  failed 
in  accomplishing  its  object  in  consequence  of 
the  alliance  of  the  Athenians  with  the  tyrant. 
A  second  expedition  under  the  leadership  of 
Enaminondas  succeeded  in  releasing  Pelopidas, 
who  during  his  confinement  is  said  to  have 
treated  Alexander  with  marked  defiance.  But 
the  power  of  the  tyrant  of  Pherse  was  still  pre- 
dominant in  Thessaly,  and  in  consequence  of 
repeated  missions  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants 
complaining  of  his  cruelty,  Pelopidas  was  des- 
patched in  864  into  that  country  at  the  head 
of  an  army.  Although  the  portents  were  unfa- 
Torable,  and  his  troops  were  terrified  by  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  he  pressed  on.  Arriving  at 
Pharsalus,  he  encountered  Alexander  at  the 
head  of  a  larger  force  than  his  own,  and  a  con- 
test immediately  ensued  as  to  which  should  gain 
possession  of  the  hills  called  OynoscephalsB. 
After  a  severe  struggle,  the  tyrant  was  defeat- 
ed; but  Pelopidas,  seeing  Alexander  himself, 
and  burning  with  a  desire  to  revenge  his  im- 
prisonment, rushed  to  the  spot  where  he  was 
standing,  attended  by  a  few  soldiers  only,  and 
was  slain.  His  death  caused  great  lamentation 
both  among  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians,  the 
latter  asking  and  obtaining  permission  to  take 
the  chief  pajrt  in  his  ftmeral.  Pelopidas,  though 
inferior  to  Epaminondas  in  military  skill  and 
mental  power,  was  nevertheless  one  of  the  most 


prominent  men  Thebes  ever  produced ;  a  de> 
voted  patriot,  a  disinterested  friend,  and  so  ab- 
sorbed in  his  devotion  to  the  public  good,  that 
he  neglected  all  care  of  his  private  fortune, 
and  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends  would 
reply  that  money  was  certainly  usefol  to  such 
as  were  lame  and  blind.  His  life  was  written 
by  Plutarch,  but  the  order  of  events  given  by 
him  differs  somewhat  from  that  given  above. 

PELOPONNEBIAN  WAB.    See  Ghbscb. 

PELOPONNESUS  (Gr.,  "the  island  of  Pe- 
lops,"  so  called  by  the  Greeks  because  King 
Pelops  was  supposed  to  have  settled  a  colony 
there),  a  peninsula  at  the  S.  end  of  Greece, 
forming  one  of  the  great  geographical  divisions 
of  that  country,  and  now  called  the  Mores; 
area,  7,779  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 662,841.  It  bes 
between  lat.  86°  28^  and  88°  20'  N.,  and  long.  21" 
6'  and  28°  80'  E.,  and  is  about  186  m.  in  length 
and  the  same  in  extreme  breadth.  The  Greeks 
compared  its  shape  to  that  of  the  leaf  of  a  vine 
or  a  plane  tree.  The  coast  is  much  indented,  on 
the  S.  by  the  gulfis  of  Laconia  or  Kolokythia 
and  of  Messenia  or  Goron,  and  on  the  £.  by  the 
gulf  of  Argolis  or  Nauplia.  It  is  connected 
with  central  Greece  by  tne  isthmus  of  Corinth, 
whieh  is  6  m.  wide  at  the  narrowest  part,  and 
separates  the  Oorinthian  from  the  Baron ic 
gulf.  The  surface  of  the  peninsula  is  gener- 
ally mountainous.  In  the  centre  a  long  and 
lo^y  ridge  bent  into  a  circular  form  encloses 
an  elevated  basin,  the  famous  vale  of  Arcadia, 
the  largest  of  the  ancient  states.  Five  other 
ranges,  running  from  the  different  sides  of  the 
central  one  to  the  6  most  prominent  points  on 
the  coast  of  the  peninsula,  enclose  plains  or 
valleys  which  formerly  were  the  seats  of  5 
states:  Achaia  in  the  N.,  Argolis  in  the  K, 
Laconia  and  Messenia  in  the  S.,  and  Ells  in 
the  W.  The  mean  height  of  the  mountains  is 
about  1,200  feet,  but  on  the  W.  side  they  at- 
tain a  height  of  from  8,000  to  4,600  feet.  Mt. 
Cyllene,  on  the  N.  side  of  Arcadia,  rises  to 
the  height  of  7,788  feet;  #md  Mt.  Taygetus, 
the  ridge  which  stretches  southward  fr^m  Ar- 
cadia to  Oape  Matapan  (anc.  Tanarum),  is  at  the 
highest  pomt  about  8,000  feet  above  the  pea. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Alpheus,  now  called 
the  Rouphia,  which  rises  in  Arcadia  and  flows 
W.  through  Elis  into  the  Ionian  sea ;  and  the  £a- 
rotas,  now  the  Yasilipotamo,  which  rises  in  the 
N.  of  Laconia  and  flows  southward  into  the  La« 
conian  g^lf.  The  climate  is  mild  and  the  soil 
fruitfiQ.  The  chief  productions  are  com,  wine, 
oil,  and  fruits,  honey,  figs,  silk,  cotton,  and  the 
small  raisins  called  currants,  which  are  the 
principal  article  of  export  At  present  the 
peninsula  is  divided  into  6  nomes  or  provinces, 
viz. :  Argolis  and  Oorinth,  the  capital  of  which 
is  Nauplia;  Achaia  and  Elis,  capital  Patras; 
Arcadia,  capital  Tripolitza;  Messenia,  capital 
Kalamata ;  and  Laconia,  capital  Sparta.  Its  an- 
cient population  has  been  computed  at  2,000,- 
000,  which  is  probably  an  exaggeration,  though 
it  was  certainly  much  more  populous  and  flour- 
ishing than  at  present.   It  contains  many  ruins 
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were  made  at  a  very  early  period  for  the  me 
of  a  finid  ink  upon  pappus.  The  reed  select- 
ed for  thia  purpose  is  aeseribed  as  small  and 
hard,  and  about  the  size  of  a  swan^a  qoill.  It 
was  fomid  in  Egypt  and  Armenia;  and  Oaira 
and  Alexandria  were  famous  markets  in  which 
it  was  Bold.  Along  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
gulf  reeda  are  atill  collected  for  thia  use,  and 
are  distriboted  throughout  Tarioua  parts  of 
tb»  eastern  countries,  being  better  adapted  ta 
the  ink  and  paper  employed  in  these  regiona 
than  any  other  kind  of  pens.  They  are  pre- 
pared by  leaving  them  under  dung  heaps  for 
several  monrtlia,  which  causes  them  to  acquire 
a  mixed  black  and  yellow  color,  and  a  smooth 
and  hard  aurface.  The  pith  is  oried  up  by  the 
beat  generated.  The  mtroduction  of  paper 
rendered  necessary  pens  of  finer  character, 
and  quifls  of  the  goose  and  swan  next  came 
into  use,  and  for  extremely  fine  writing 
those  of  otiber  birds,  aa  of  the  crow,  were 
fomid  wcO  adapted,  A  great  trade  grew  up 
in  these  articles,  and  continued  for  severid 
centuries.  Poland  and  Russia  were  largely  en- 
gaged in  iiy  and  Immense  flocks  of  geese  were 
rraed  in  those  countries  chiefly  for  tibeir  quills. 
In  a  smffle  year  St.  Petersburg  has  furnished  to 
England  orer  27,000,000  (mills.  Germany  and 
the  Netherlands  have  also  been  large  producers 
of  goose  quills.  From  each  goose  the  average 
number  of  good  qxSila  obtained  is  only  10  or 
IS,  though  sometimes  they  have  amounted  to 
20.  As  they  are  plucked  from  the  wing  they 
are  soft  ana  tou^h,  and  covered  within  and 
without  with  a  thm  membrane.  They  are  first 
sorted  according  to  the  length  and  thickness 
of  the  barrel  into  primes,  seconds,  and  pin- 
ions, and  are  then  buried  for  a  short  time  in 
hot  sand,  which  dries  the  outside  skin,  so  that 
it  is  easily  scraped  off,  and  the  inner  lining 
becomes  shrivelled  and  detached.  The  pro- 
cess is  repeated  if  necessary.  This  treatment 
iB  called,  from  having  been  practised  in  Hol- 
land *^  dutching.*'  After  this  the  quills  are  , 
hardened  by  dipping  them  into  a  boiling  solu- 
tion of  idum  or  of  diluted  nitric  acid,  which 
also  renders  the  barrel  yellow.  A  portion  of 
the  barbs  is  then  stripped  off,  and  the  quills  are 
tied  in  bundles  for  the  market. — ^The  immense 
consumption  of  quills  proved  the  necessity  of 
more  durable  substitutes.  In  1803  Mr.  Wise 
of  Great  Britain  produced  pena  of  steel  of  bar- 
rel form,  mounted  in  a  bone  case  for  carrying 
in  the  pocket.  These  were  expensive  and  lit- 
tie  used.  Mr.  Gillott  of  Birmingham  com- 
menced the  manufacture  about  the  year  1822, 
and  introduced  great  improvements  in  the  steel 
pen,  making  it  of  thinner  and  more  elastic  steel, 
and  of  higher  finish  and  temper.  Mr.  Perry 
alao  was  among  the  first  large  manufiicturers 
of  the  furtiole;  and  by  their  improvements  the 
oost  was  so  much  reduced,  that  a  gross  of  the 

Kns,  now  made  without  the  barrel,  could 
I  pnrdiased  for  about  the  price  of  one  of 
those  made  by  Mr.  Wise.  Other  makers  suo- 
oeedod,  and  a  great  variety  of  forma  of  pen 


weM  deviaed  to  give  in  &e  greatest  perlbetion 
the  required  elasticity,  and  the  capacity  of 
holding  a  proper  supply  of  ink,  and  of  shedding 
it  freely  when  pressed  upon  the  paper.  Mos£ 
of  these  forma  were  more  eurioua  dian  useful, 
and  the  manufacture  haa  aince  baen  chiefly 
limited  to  the  simpler  shapes,  such  particularly 
aa  resemble  the  form  of  the  oM  pen  cat  from 
the  goose  quilL  The  trade  centr^  in  Birming- 
ham, which  supplies  many  countries  in  Europe, 
as  also  the  principal  demand  for  ateel  pens  in 
the  Unitea  States.  The  number  of  manu- 
jGew!turers  In  that  city  ia  reported  to  be  18,  and 
8  more  are  engaged  in  making  pen  holders. 
The  processes  are  brought  to  such  perfectioa, 
that  better  pens  are  now  sold  at  12  cents  the 
gross  than  those  which  were  produced  in  1821 
at  a  coat  of  $86  the  gross.  The  pricea  vary 
from  4  cents  ^e  gross  to  75  cents  or  $1.  The 
total  number  made  in  Birmingham  haa  been 
estimated  at  not  less  than  1,000,000,000  pens 
annually.  In  the  United  8tatea  several  at- 
tempts have  been  made  at  different  timee  to  es- 
tablish this  manufacture;  but  it  haa  been  found 
almost  hopeless  to  try  to  compete  with  the 
Birmingham  manufacturers,  and  though  large 
sums  of  money  have  been  expended,  the  enter- 
prises have  generally  been  abandoned.  In  Kew 
I  ork  city  a  manufactory  is  in  operation,  called 
the  Washington  medallion  pen  factory,  in  which 
the  processes  are  conducted  upon  the  English 
plan*  The  steel  sheets  imported  from  Shefiield 
are,  after  annealing,  cut  into  stripa  8  feet  long 
and  8  inches  wide,  then  cleaned  from  the  scale 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  rolled  down  to  the 
required  thickness.  The  ribbons  of  steel  are 
then  punched  in  a  cutter  by  hand  into  blanks. 
These  are  next  pierced  by  a  punch  in  a  hand 
screw  with  a  hole  near  the  point  and  where  the 
sUt  will  terminate.  They  are  then  annealed  by 
leaving  them  24  hours  in  a  pot  in  the  muflie 
of  a  furnace.  After  this  they  are  stamped  with 
their  peculiar  device,  by  means  of  a  hammer 
worked  by  a  treadle  so  rapidly  that  one  girl 
may  stamp  20  gross  in  an  hour.  The  bla^Ls, 
which  are  still  flat  pieces,  are  now  shaped  by 
being  struck  indies;  and  after  thia  they  are 
hardened  by  heating  and  plunging  them  into 
oil.  When  the  oil  has  partially  drained  off, 
thev  are  ftirther  cleaned  by  alkaline  washes, 
and  rolling  in  a  revolving  drum  with  saw- 
dust and  sand.  The  tempering  is  effected  by 
placing  several  thousand  togeSier  in  an  iron 
cylinder  which  a  boy  keeps  turning  over  a  fire. 
By  frequent  trials  it  is  ascertained  when  they 
have  been  sufficiently  treated,  and  they  are 
then  taken  out  and  spread  to  dry  quickly.  An- 
other scouring  in  the  revolving  drum  succeeds, 
and  the  color  is  thus  transformed  from  bluish 
to  nearly  a  clear  white.  The  pens  are  next 
ground  on  the  nib  upon  emery  wheels  by  girls, 
who  take  each  one  up  in  a  pair  of  pliers  and 
perform  this  operation  with  singular  rapidity 
and  exactness,  completing  about  10  gross  in  an 
hour.  This,  called  the  '^straight  grinding,'^  is 
diatinguished  from  the  *^  crosa  grincung,^'  which 
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pen.  The  rolling  iB  repeated  in  other  roDfl, 
called  finialiiTig  rolls,  of  similar  constmction. 
This  process  leaves  the  pen  with  no  particular 
elasticity;  this  is  imparted  to  the  lower  end 
by  a  small  planishing  hammer  worked  by  the 
hand,  while  the  pen  is  held  across  a  little  anvil 
of  curved  surface.  The  next  operation  is  to 
trim  the  pen,  which  is  done  in  a  finishing  cut- 
ter, worked  by  a  hand  lever,  similar  to  that  in 
wMch  the  blanks  are  punched.  This  takes  off 
a  narrow  strip  round  the  margin  except  at  the 
point.  The  name  of  the  maker  and  size  and 
number  of  the  pen  are  now  stamped  on  the 
back ;  and  the  pen  is  tben  ready  to  be  *^  raised,^' 
or  bent  into  the  partially  cylindrical  form.  To 
insure  perfect  shape  and  a  permanent  set  to  the 
new  curve,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  em- 
ploy a  press  of  great  power  and  dies  of  extreme 
exactness  of  figure ;  and  this  has  perhaps  prov- 
ed the  most  difficult  part  of  the  whole  process. 
The  lever  worked  by  the  foot  acts  upon  another 
with  such  increase  of  power,  that  the  pressure 
obtained  amounts  to  over  three  tons.  From  this 
the  pen  goes  to  the  machine  known  as  the 
*^  carriage  cutting  point,"  where  it  is  nicely  ad- 
justed across  a  horizontal  axis,  which  is  then 
turned  over,  bringing  the  iridium  point  upon 
the  edge  of  a  thm  copper  emery  wheel  kept 
in  rapid  rotation.  A  slit  is  soon  made  through 
the  iridium,  dividing  it  into  two  points.  In 
another  la^e  carryiug  a  circular  saw  only 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  made  of  the  finest  steel 
and  provided  with  very  sharp  teeth,  the  slit  is 
extended  up  into  the  gold  as  far  as  is  necessary. 
Burnishing  the  nibs,  which  succeeds,  spreads 
the  gold,  partially  filling  the  vacant  space  of 
the  slit,  and  the  proper  elasticity  is  given  to 
the  lower  part  of  tiie  pen  by  hammering.  The 
edges  of  the  slit  are  next  smoothed  and  trimmed 
by  running  into  it  the  edge  of  a  very  thin  wheel 
of  tin  fed  with  the  finest  emery.  By  the  same 
operator  the  set  is  given  to  the  nibs  by  bending 
them  in  with  the  fingers  till  they  have  each 
a  uniform  and  precise  curve.  The  pen  being 
now  held  in  a  ateel  holder  that  leaves  only  the 
point  projecting,  this  is  applied  to  the  surfiuse  of 
a  revolving  cylinder  of  copper  fed  with  emer]^ 
and  the  iridium  is  chamfered  on  the  back  and 
ground  on  the  under  side  into  a  somewhat 
hooked  or  beaked  shape ;  tiie  edges  of  the  nibs 
are  also  smoothed  and  rounded.  In  another 
suitable  holder  the  pen  is  placed  to  be  honed 
or  stoned  on  the  back  or  convex  side  prepara- 
tory to  polishing,  and  in  still  another  the  lower 
or  concave  side  is  exposed  for  the  same  pur- 

K)e,  Similar  holders  are  used  for  the  polish- 
,  which  is  done  on  wheels  covered  with  felt, 
and  supplied  with  rotten  stone.  An  application 
of  lye  is  now  made  to  remove  the  oil,  and  the 
pen  is  completed  by  roughening  the  concave 
•urface  of  tne  nibs  to  prevent  the  ink  flowing 
too  freely.  The  finisher  now  takes  the  pen,  re- 
adjusts the  nibs,  opens  the  slit  again  on  the  slit- 
ter, and  smooUis  and  polishes  the  points  bv 
delicately  touching  them  to  the  polishing  wheel. 
This  work  requires  much  skill  and  experience. 


Finally  the  head  of  the  establishment  submits 
each  pen  to  thorough  trial  by  writing  with  it^ 
and  otherwise  proving  its  perfection.  The  pens 
are  made  chiefly  of  9  sizes,  ranging  from  H  of 
an  inch  to  2  inches  in  length,  ana  the  larger  sizes 
in  long  nibs  and  short  nibs.  Some  barrel  peD« 
also  are  made,  the  longest  being  abont  2^  inches 
long.  In  New  York  city  there  are  7  or  8  fac- 
tories devoted  to  this  manufacture,  aomo  of 
which  produce  however  only  cheap  pens.  In 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  there  ia  one  factory ;  in 
Brooklyn,  Oonn.,  2 ;  in  Haydensville,  Kasa.,  one : 
and  in  Cincinnati,  one.  In  the  last  are  made 
the  pens  of  Dawson,  Warren,  and  Hyde,  wbicli 
rank  among  the  best  in  the  market. — Fem 
have  also  been  made  of  hardened  gutta  percha, 
and  of  caoutchouc  similarly  treated;  but  thej 
have  not  proved  of  much  service.  The  ^ 
called  ^^  Protean  fountain  pen"  contains  a  sup- 
ply of  ink  in  its  hollow  handle,  and  the  tub€ 
which  holds  it  extends  nearly  to  the  point,  the 
pressure  upon  which  in  writing  causea  the  ink 
te  ooze  down  to  it  just  as  it  is  required.  The>e 
pens  are  furnished  with  holdera  snitable  for 
carrying  in  the  pocket,  and  thus  are  always  at 
hand  for  use  with  their  own  supply  of  jt^V.  The 
introduction  of  metallic  pens  has  not  lessened 
the  price  or  the  production  of  goose  quills. 

PENAN 0£  (L&t.p€mitentiay  repentance),  a 
penalty  accepted  or  self-imposed  by  way  of  sat- 
isfaction ana  token  of  sorrow  for  sin.  Ecclesi- 
astical penances  were  inflicted  under  the  Jewish 
dispensation,  and  we  read  in  the  Old  Testament 
of  individuals  and  whole  cities  or  peoples  fast- 
ing and  performing  other  acts  of  humiliation. 
The  idea  of  penance  seems  to  have  been  familiar 
even  to  heathen  nations.  The  revolting  axi^ 
terities  practised  by  the  Hindoo  devotees,  if 
they  can  properly  be  called  penances,  are  among 
the  most  striking  examples  of  this  dasa.  In 
the  early  Christian  church  penances  were  of  3 
sorts,  secret,  public,  and  solemn.  The  first 
consisted  of  such  actions  as  are  commoidy  im- 
posed by  confessors  at  the  present  day,  as  for 
mstance  the  recitation  of  certain  prayers. 
Public  penance  was  in  use  from  the  earliest 
days  of  the  church,  and  accompanied  the  read- 
mission  to  communion  of  persons  who  had  been 
excluded  from  it  for  grievous  ofifences.  It  was 
frequently  very  severe,  and  the  penitents,  be- 
side being  required  to  kneel  in  worship  while 
the  rest  of  the  faithful  were  permitted  to  stand, 
had  to  make  a  public  confession  of  their  sins  in 
the  church.  Of  solemn  penance,  which  seems  to 
have  originated  about  the  middle  of  the  dd  cen- 
tury, or  soon  after  the  rise  of  the  Novatian  her- 
esy, there  were  4  degrees.  The  first  was  that 
of  the  weepers,  who  remained  at  the  door  of 
the  church  dad  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and 
begged  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  as  they  passed 
in.  The  2d  was  that  of  the  listeners,  who  were 
permitted  to  enter  the  vestibule  to  hear  tlie 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  sermon,  but 
went  away  before  the  mass  of  the  oatechumens 
commenced.  The  prostrate,  who  belonged  to 
the  8d  dass,  knelt  in  the  space  between  tlie 
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eamd,  badger,  squirrel,  dco.,  and  used  hj  ar- 
tists for  laTing  on  their  colors.  The  hair& 
being  sdected,  are  arranged  in  a  little  roll,  and 
a  string  is  tightly  bound  aronnd  the  end  con- 
sisting of  the  roots.  The  points  are  also  tem- 
porarily bound  together.  The  roll  is  then  in- 
troduced into  the  large  end  of  a  quill  tube, 
which  has  been  softened  by  moisture,  and  is 
pushed  through  till  Uie  larger  end  is  arrested 
Dy  the  narrowness  of  the  aperture.  As  the 
quill  dries,  the  increased  pressure  caused  bv  its 
contraction  holds  the  hairs  securely  in  their 
place,  the  points  projecting  through  to  make 
the  pencil  or  brush ;  but  it  is  essential  that  the 
pressure  should  not  be  so  great  as  to  make  the 
points  spread  apart  when  these  are  untied.  The 
finest  pencils  require  very  carefhl  selection  and 
arrangement  of  the  hairs,  and  much  experience 
for  obtaining  a  round  and  even  i>oint.  The 
holder  of  the  pencil  is  made  by  inserting  a 
light  stick  into  the  large  end  of  the  quill.  The 
quills  used  vary  in  size  according  to  the  kind 
of  pencil,  from  that  of  the  wing  of  the  crow 
to  tnat  of  a  swan ;  larger  pencils  than  these  are 
made  by  the  use  of  a  socket  of  sheet  tin. — A 
lead  pencil  is  a  sort  of  crayon  used  in  drawing, 
made  of  slips  of  the  mineral  graphite  or  plum- 
bago, as  described  in  the  article  Gbaphitb. 
Colored  pencils  are  also  prepared  by  the  use 
of  various  coloring  substances  in  the  place  of 
graphite,  as  reddle,  a  red  ochre  for  red  pencils, 
&o.  Hie  coloring  substance  is  reduced  to 
powder,  formed  into  a  paste  with  gum  Arabic, 
and  moulded  into  hollow  cylinders  of  wood. 
Pencils  for  the  slate  are  strips  of  slate  itself 
made  round  and  smooth.  Artificial  ones  have 
been  made  of  the  powder  of  slate  moulded 
with  vulcanized  India  rubber ;  but  pencils  into 
which  this  material  enters  have  always  the  un- 
pleasant odor  of  the  yulcanized  rubber. 

PENDLETON".  I.  A  central  co.  of  Va.,  en- 
closed between  two  ranges  of  the  Alleghanies, 
and  intersected  by  the  south  branch  of  the  Po- 
tomac river  and  two  of  its  tributaries;  area 
about  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 6,165,  of  whom 
244  were  slaves.  Its  surface  is  mountainoua 
and  covered  with  forests,  and  the  soil  not  very 
fertile.  The  productions  in  1860  were  109,838 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  44,187  of  wheat,  29,930 
of  oats,  7,664  tons  of  hay,  26,107  lbs.  of  wool, 
and  69,806  of  butter.  There  were  20  grist 
mills,  40  saw  mills,  7  wool-carding  mills,  7  tan- 
neries, 12  churches,  and  225  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  Capital,  Franklin.  IT.  A  for- 
mer district  of  S.  C,  in  the  N.  W.  comer  of  the 
state,  now  included  in  the  two  districts  of  Pick- 
ens and  Anderson.  HI.  A  N.  co.  of  Ky.,  bor- 
dered N.  E.  by  the  Ohio  river,  and  intersected 
by  the  Licking ;  area,  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
10,448,  of  whom  424  were  slaves.  It  has  an 
undulating  and  well  wooded  surface  and  fertile 
soiL  The  productions  in  1850  were  429,856 
bushels  of  &dian  com,  44,207  of  oats,  258,827 
lbs.  of  tobacco,  20,166  of  wool,  and  258,827  of 
butter.  There  were  8  grist  mills,  2  saw  mills, 
14  diurohes,  and  880  pupila  attending  public 


schools,  it  18  intersected  by  the  Oovington 
and  Lexington  railroad,  whidi  passes  through 
the  capital,  Falmouth. 

PENDLETON,  Edmtwd,  an  American  states- 
nian  and  jurist,  born  in  Virginia,  Sept.  9, 1721, 
died  in  1808.    He  began  his  career  as  an  ap- 
prentice in  the  derk^s  office  of  Caroline  co.,  in 
1740  was  made  clerk  of  the  county  court  mar- 
tial, and  in  1741  was  licensed  to  practise  law. 
In  1751  he  became  one  of  the  county  justices, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  elected  to  the 
house  of  burgesses.    These  posts  he  continued 
to  fill  until  1774,  at  which  time  he  presided  in 
Caroline  court,  and  discharged  the  trust  of 
county  lieutenant.    Ho  was  elected  to  the  co- 
lonial convention  of  1774,  consequent  on  the 
Boston  port  bill,  and  chosen  by  that  conren- 
tion   to  the  first   congress.    He  accordingly 
attended  in  Philadelphia  in  1774,  and  again  in 
1775,  in    company  with   Peyton   Randolph, 
George  Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  Benjamin 
Harrison,  and  Richard  Henry  Lee.    In   1775 
he  presided  over  the  colonial  convention,  ard 
was  appointed  president  of  the  committee  of 
safety.    In  May,  1776,  he  agfun  presided  in  the 
convention,  and  drew  up  the  celebrated  resolu- 
tion of  that  body,  instructing  the  delegates 
from  Virginia  to  propose  in  congress  a  decla- 
ration of  independence.    After  Uie  inau^ra- 
tion  of  the  commonwealth  he  was  called  to 
preside  over  the  first  house  of  delegates,  and 
was  appointed  by  that  body,  in  coi\junction  with 
Chancellor  Wythe  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  revise 
the  colonial  laws.    In  March,  1777,  by  a  fall 
of  his  horse,  he  received  an  injury  of  the  hip 
joint  which  made  him  a  cripple  for  life.     In 
the  same  year  he  was  unanimously  reelected 
speaker  of  the  house  of  burgesses:    On  the  or- 
C^ization  of  the  chancery  court  that  year  he 
was  again  unanimously  elected  its  president ; 
and  when,  in  1779,  the  court  of  appeals  was 
constituted,  he  also  became  its  president.    Tliis 
last  responsible  position  he  held  till  his  death. 
He  was  elected  to  the  state  convention  of  17S$, 
in  which  was  to  be  considered  the  proposed 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  preside  over  its  deliberations.    In 
those  deliberations  he  took  a  leading  part,  and. 
by  a  masterly  advocacy  of  the  great  national 
compact,  justified  the  high  encomium  of  Jeffer- 
son :  "  Taken  all  in  all,  he  was  the  ablest  man 
in  debate  I  ever  met  with." 

PENDLETON,  Hknbt,  an  American  jurist, 
born  in  Virginia  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century,  died  in  South  Carolina  in  1788.  He 
emigrated  to  South  Carolina  before  thorevolu* 
tion,  and  in  April,  1776,  was  elected  to  the 
judiciary  of  the  colony.  When  the  state  was 
overrun  by  the  British  in  1780,  he  took  up 
arms  on  the  patriotic  side,  and  served  until  the 
close  of  the  war,  participating  in  ^e  finid  battle 
of  Eutaw  Springs.  In  1782  he  resumed  his 
judicial  duties,  and  was  the  author  of  the 
county  court  act  of  South  Carolina.  In  1785  he 
was  one  of  the  8  judges  appointed  to  make  a 
digest  of  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  in  1788  he 
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donkey.  The  crested  pengain  (0,  ehrffioeome, 
Gmel.)  is  as  large  as  a  stout  dnok,  black  above 
and  white  below,  with  a  jellowi^  white  crest 
on  each  side  of  the  head,  and  red  bill  and  feet; 
it  inhabits  the  vicinity  of  the  Falkland  islands 
and  Tasmania. — ^In  the  genus  spheniseuM  (Briss.) 
the  bill  is  much  as  in  the  last,  with  a  more 
hooked  tip  and  the  nostrils  uncovered  in  the 
middle  of  the  lateral  groove;  the  tail  and  tarsi 
are  very  short,  and  the  toes  and  daws  long. 
The  species  are  few,  found  about  the  rocky 
islands  of  the  southern  ocean,  and  on  the  W. 
coast  of  South  America  and  Africa ;  the  habits 
are  itie  same  as  in  the  preceding  genera.  The 
Cape  or  jackass  penguin  (iSl  d&mersui^  linn.), 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  black  above 
and  white  below,  with  a  white  stripe  over  the 
eyes,  tibie  throat  black,  and  a  black  line  on  the 
breast  continued  along  each  flank ;  the  bill  is 
brown,  with  a  white  band  across  the  middle  of 
its  length ;  tiie  length  is  21  inches ;  its  common 
name  is  derived  n'om  the  resemblance  of  its 
voice  to  a  bray.  It  comes  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  to  breathe  with  such  a  spring  and  dives 
again  so  quickly,  that  it  seems  more  like  a  flah 
leaping  for  sport  than  a  bird;  it  seems  per- 
fectly at  home  in  this  element.  Humboldt's 
penguin  (S,  Bumboldti^  Meyen),  common  on 
the  coast  of  Peru,  resembles  the  last,  but  is 
laiger;  it  is  readily  tamed,  and  follows  its 
master  about  like  a  dog.  The  Magellanic  pen- 
guin {8,  MagelkmicuSy  Forst.)  is  2  feet  long, 
and  sometimes  weighs  20  or  80  lbs. ;  the  gen- 
eral color  is  black  above  and  white  below,  with 
white  streaks  on  the  sides  of  the  head  and  a 
black  band  on  the  breast ;  it  is  found  about  the 
southern  parts  of  South  America,  and  is  well 
known  to  navigators,  who  have  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  invading  its  breeding  places,  and 
killins  the  birds  for  food  or  for  sport. 

FEKN,  Gbanvillb,  an  English  author,  bom 
Dec.  9, 1761,  died  at  Stoke  Park,  Buckingham- 
shire, Sept.  28,  1844.  He  was  the  grandson  of 
William  Penn,  served  for  a  time  as  chief  clerk 
in  the  British  war  office,  and  by  the  death  of  his 
brother  (1834)  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
familj  estates.  He  wrote  "  Critical  Remarks 
on  Isaiah  viL  18;"  "Remarks  on  the  Eastern 
Origination  of  Mankind,  and  of  the  Arts  of 
Cultivated  Life;"  "A  Comparative  Estimate  of 
the  Mineral  and  Mosaic  Genealogies ;"  "Memo- 
rials of  the  Professional  Life  and  Times  of  Ad- 
miral Sir  William  Penn"  (London,  1888),  and 
many  other  works,  the  most  important  being  a 
translation  of  the  'Sew  Testament  with  anno- 
tations under  the  title  of  "The  Book  of  the 
New  Covenant"  (2  vols.,  London,  1886). 

PENN,  Sib  Wiluak,  an  English  admiral, 
bom  in  Bristol  in  1621,  died  in  Wanstead,  Es- 
sex, Sept.  16, 1670.  He  early  entered  the  naval 
service,  and  before  he  was  82  years  old  had 
gone  through  the  grades  of  captain,  rear  ad- 
miral of  Ireland,  admiral  to  the  straits,  vice- 
admiral  of  England,  and  general.  He  was  one 
of  the  commanders  in  the  expedition  that  took 
Jamaica  from  the  Spaniards  m  1655,  and  on  his 


return  in  the  same  year  was  elected  member 
of  parliament  from  Weymouth,  but  was  for  a 
tune  confined  in  the  tower  on  the  charge  of 
having  absented  himself  from  his  oommand 
without  leave.  In  1660  he  was  made  conmiis- 
sioner  of  the  navy,  governor  of  Kinsale,  vice- 
admiral  of  Munster,  and  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil of  that  province.  He  was  also  knighted. 
Entering  the  naval  service  again  in  1664.  he 
was  captain-conmiander  under  the  duke  of 
York  in  the  victory  gained  over  the  Dutch  of 
Lowestofife  in  1666.  In  1666  he  left  the  naval 
service,  but  retained  his  other  oflSces  until  1  Ct)% 
when  he  went  into  retirement  altogether.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  tracts  designed  to 
improve  the  naval  service. 

FENN,  William,  an  English  Quaker,  the 
founder  of  Pennsylvania,  bom  in  London,  Oct 
18,  1644,  died  at  Ruscombe,  Berkshire,  July  ^, 
1718.  He  was  the  son  of  Admiral  Penn,  who, 
notwithstanding  his  hostile  profeesional  reb- 
tions  with  the  Dutch,  took  to  wife  a  woman  of 
that  nation,  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Jasper, 
a  merchant  of  Rotterdam,  to  whose  noble  and 
reli^ous  character  and  judicious  govenmieDt 
the  son  owed  many  of  the  excellent  traits  bj 
which  he  was  through  life  distinguished.  Wil- 
liam Penn  received  his  first  education  at  the 
free  grammar  school  of  Ohigwell,  Essex,  where 
he  experienced  strong  reliffious  impressions. 
When  only  11  years  of  age  he  was  the  subject 
of  deep  exercises  of  spirit,  which  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  time  are  represented  almost  &s 
miraculous.  While  alone  in  his  chamber  he 
fancied  himself  surrounded  by  an  external 
brightness  which  seemed  to  answer  to  a  myste- 
rious motion  within,  and  he  regarded  himself 
as  called  by  this  experience  to  a  oonsecration 
of  heart  and  life  to  the  service  of  God.  At 
the  age  of  12  he  was  removed  from  Chigweil 
to  receive  private  instruction  at  home,  and  3 
years  later  entered  Ohristdiurch  college,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  numbered  among  his  companions 
John  Locke.  While  in  college,  Penn,  through 
the  influence  of  Thomas  Loe,  became  a  convert 
to  Quakerism,  and  not  only  refused  to  conform 
to  the  worship  of  the  established  church  or  to 
wear  the  surplice  of  a  student^  which  he  con- 
sidered a  relic  and  emblem  of  popish  supersti- 
tion, but,  with  some  of  his  companions  who 
had  embraced  his  principles,  assaulted  sever^ 
of  the  students  in  public  and  stripped  from 
tiiem  their  robes.  For  this  outrage  he  was  ex- 
pelled, and  on  his  return  home  his  father,  a 
worldly  and  ambitious  man  who  was  aiming  at 
a  peerage,  and  was  greatly  vexed  and  morticed 
by  his  son's  fanatical  associations  and  conduct, 
beat  him  and  drove  him  froni  the  house.  A 
reconciliation  however  soon  took  place,  and  in 
1662  the  admiral  sent  his  son  to  France,  in 
hopes  that  the  gayety  of  Paris  might  counter- 
act the  soberness  of  his  Quakerism.  The  youth, 
however,  had  no  taste  for  the  dissipation  of 
the  French  capital,  and  preferred  to  study  the- 
ology at  Saumur  with  the  famous  Calvinistic 
divine  and  professor  Moses  Amyrault    After 
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tises,  one  of  tliem  entitled  "  The  great  Oase  of 
Liberty  of  Conscience,'^  which  is  a  good  com- 
prehensive statement  of  the  principle  of  reli- 
gious toleration,  then  so  little  understood.  On 
regaining  his  liberty  he  made  a  tour  in  Hol- 
land and  Germany,  mterceding  with  the  rulers 
of  those  countries  in  behalf  of  the  persecuted 
Quakers,  and  on  his  return  home  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1672  married  Gulielma  Maria  Springett, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Springett,  and  went  to 
reside  at  Bickmansworth  in  Hertfordshire.  The 
next  few  years  were  devoted  to  preaching  and 
to  defending  by  his  pen  the  doctrines  of  the 
Quakers  from  various  assailants,  in  reply  to 
whom  he  published  a  numerous  series  or  labo- 
rious tracts  and  books.  In  1674  his  attention 
was  called  to  the  Quaker  colonies  in  Kew  Jer- 
sey by  a  dispute  between  Fenwick  and  Byllinge, 
both  Quakers,  about  their  proprietary  ri^ts  in 
the  colony.  The  case  being  suomitted  to  Penn's 
arbitration,  he  decided  in  favor  of  Byllinge, 
who  subsequently,  being  too  much  embarrassed 
to  improve  his  property,  made  it  over  to  Penn 
and  two  of  his  creditors  as  trustees.  Penn  im- 
mediately engaged  with  zeal  in  the  work  of  colo- 
nization, and  at  length  in  1681  obtained  from 
the  crown,  in  payment  of  a  debt  of  £16,000  due 
to  his  father,  a  patent  for  the  territory  now 
forming  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  The  char- 
ter vested  the  perpetual  proprietaryship  of  this 
Tsst  region  in  him  and  his  neirs,  on  the  fealty 
of  the  annual  payment  of  two  beaver  skins. 
He  designed  at  first  to  call  his  territory  New 
Wales,  and  afterward  suggested  Bylvania  as  ap- 
plicable to  a  land  covered  with  forests;  but 
the  secretary  who  made  out  the  patent  insisted 
on  prefixing  "  Penn"  to  Sylvania.  Penn  offered 
him  20  guineas  to  leave  off  his  name,  and,  the 
offer  being  refused,  complained  to  the  king,  who 
insisted  that  Pennsylvania  should  be  the  aesig- 
nation,  in  honor,  as  he  said,  of  his  late  friend 
the  admiral.  In  Feb.  1682,  Penn  became,  with 
11  others,  a  joint  purchaser  of  East  Jersey,  which 
was  already  a  flourishing  colony.  Aided  by 
the  advice  of  8ir  William  Jones,  and  of  Henry, 
the  brother  of  Algernon  Sidney,  he  drew  up 
a  liberal  scheme  of  government  and  laws  for 
his  colony,  and  in  Aug.  1682  embarked  for  the 
Delaware,  reaching  that  river  after  a  voyage 
of  6  weeks.  He  was  received  by  the  settlers 
with  great  enthusiasm,  and  after  several  meet- 
ings for  conference  and  treaties  with  the  Indians, 
he  held  his  famous  treaty  with  them  under  a 
large  elm  tree  at  Shackamaxon,  now  Kensing- 
ton, probably  on  the  last  day  of  Nov.  1682.  A 
numerous  assembly  of  the  Delawares,  Mingoes, 
and  other  Susquehanna  tribes  met  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  formed  with  the  Quakers  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  friendship,  the  only  treaty,  says  Vol- 
taire, "  never  sworn  to  and  never  broken."  Soon 
afterward  he  laid  out  the  plan  of  Philadelphia, 
to  which  he  gave  its  name  in  the  hope  that 
brotherly  love  might  characterize  its  inhabit- 
ants. He  purchased  the  land  where  the  city 
stands  of  the  Swedes,  who  had  purchased  it 
of  the  Indians.    He  now  devoted  himself  zeal- 


ously to  his  duties  as  |;ovemor,  and  made  trea- 
ties with  19  Indian  tnbes ;  and  so  long  as  any 
of  the  aborigines  remained  in  PennsylTania  ct 
its  neighborhood,  their  traditions  bore  teatimony 
to  the  strong  impression  which  the  justice  and 
benevolence  of  Mignon  as  the  Delawaree  called 
him,  or  of  Onas  as  he  was  styled  by  the  Iro- 
quois, made  on  their  savage  hearts.  Penn  vis- 
ited New  York  and  New  Jersey ;  and  after 
meeting  with  the  general  assembly  of  the  prov- 
ince at  New  Castle  in  May,  1684,  he  intrusted 
his  government  to  a  councO,  and  in  AugtiNt 
terminated  his  first  visit  to  America  by  sailiDg 
for  England,  leaving  behind  him  a  prosperom 
colony  of  7,000  people.  During  his  absence 
the  Quakers  nad  suffered  severe  persecution  m 
England,  and  Penn^s  first  care  was  to  intercede 
in  their  behalf  with  the  king,  from  whom  be 
obtained  the  promise  of  entire  relief  for  then 
at  an  early  period.  Charles  H.  died  Feb.  11, 
1685.  James  H.,  who  succeeded,  had  been  the 
pupil  in  naval  affairs  of  Penn^s  father,  and  wss 
his  own  intimate  friend.  Penn  took  lodginira 
at  Kensington  to  be  near  the  court,  nx>on  which 
he  constantly  attended,  and  where  he  had  sDch 
influence  that  his  house  was  thronged  hj  hnn- 
dreds  of  suitors  asking  his  intercession  in  their 
behalf.  His  intimacy  with  the  king  led  to  fool- 
ish suspicions  that  he  was  secretly  a  Jesnit,  and 
in  Apru,  1685,  he  published  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"  Fiction  Found  Out,"  to  rebut  the  charge.  In 
1G86,  partly  through  his  influence,  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued  by  the  king  and  council  for  the 
release  of  those  imprisoned  on  account  of  re- 
ligion, and  upward  of  1,200  Quakers  were  set 
free.  This  was  followed  in  April,  1687,  by  a 
proclamation  declaring  liberty  of  conscience  to 
all,  and  removing  all  tests  and  penalties.  Penn 
meanwhile  made  a  tour  on  the  continent,  dur- 
ing which  by  order  of  the  king  he  had  a  con- 
ference with  William,  prince  of  Orange,  whom 
he  endeavored  to  convert  to  his  views  of  uni- 
versal toleration.  Soon  aft;er  the  revolution  of 
1688,  and  the  accession  of  William  to  the 
throne  of  England,  Penn  was  called  before  the 
council  to  answer  to  a  charge  of  treason ;  but 
no  evidence  appearing  against  him,  he  was  dis- 
charged. Soon  afterward,  a  letter  from  the 
exiled  James  requesting  him  to  come  to  France 
having  been  intercepted,  he  was  again  arrested 
and  brought  before  the  council  in  presence  of 
King  William;  but  after  a  long  examination, 
in  which  he  declared  his  frien£hip  for  James 
though  he  did  not  approve  his  policy,  and  said 
he  could  not  prevent  him  from  writing  to  him, 
he  was  discharged.  A  third  time,  in  1690,  he 
was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy,  tried 
by  the  court  of  king's  bench,  ana  acquitted. 
But  in  the  following  year  the  charge  was  re- 
newed by  an  informer  named  Fuller,  whom  the 
house  of  commons  afterward  branded  as  a 
cheat,  a  rogue,  and  a  false  accuser;  and  to 
avoid  arrest  he  concealed  himself  though  not 
very  closely.  Meantime  Pennsylvania  had  been 
greatly  disturbed  by  civil  and  religious  quar- 
rels, and  such  representations  of  the  state  of 
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ten  of  the  privy  coqucO,  that  at  this  Teiy  tfane 
a  certain  George  Benne  was  engaged  as  a  par- 
don broker  at  Taunton,  and  it  iamost  probable 
^at  the  letter  was  addressed  to  him  rather  than 
to  the  respectable  and  influential  Quaker.  In 
the  edition  of  1868,  Macaulay  considers  the 
strictures  on  his  previous  statements,  and  says : 
'*  If  I  thought  that  I  had  committed  an  error,  I 
should  have,  I  hope,  the  honesty  to  acknowl- 
edge it ;  but  after  full  consideration,  I  am  satis- 
fled  that  Sunderland^s  letter  was  addressed  to 
William  Penn."— See  "Life  of  William  Penn," 
by  George  E.  Ellis,  in  Snarks's  "  American  Bi- 
ography," ad  series,  vol  xii.  (Boston,  1852); 
Hepworth  Dixon's  "  life  of  Penn"  (new  ed., 
London,  1866) ;  and  "  Inquiry  into  the  Evidence 
of  the  Charges  brought  by  Lord  Macaulay 
against  William  Penn,"  by  J.  Paget  (Edinburgh, 
1868). 

PENNANT,  Thohas,  LL.D.,  an  English  nat- 
uralist and  antiquary,  bom  in  Downing,  Flint* 
shire,  June  14,  1726,  died  there,  Dec  16,  1798. 
He  was  educated  at  Wrexham  and  at  Oxford. 
At  the  age  of  12  he  was  presented  with  the 
"  Ornithology"  of  Francis  w  illughby,  the  read- 
ing of  which  inspired  him  with  a  taste  for  nat- 
ural history.  An  account  which  he  wrote  of 
an  earthquake  felt  in  Flintshire,  April  2,  1760, 
appeared  without  his  knowledge  in  the  *'  Phil- 
osophical Transactions;^'  and  in  1766  he  con- 
tributed to  the  same  work  an  article  on  certain 
ooralloid  bodies  occurring  in  Bbropshire.  This 
coming  under  the  notice  of  Linnseus,  he  was 
elected  upon  his  recommendation  a  member  of 
the  royal  society  of  Upsal.  In  1761  appeared 
the  first  part  of  his  great  work  on  "  British  Zo- 
ology." Tliis  treatise,  which  was  translated 
into  Latin  and  Germaxi,  embraced  nearly  every 
species  of  the  animal  kingdom  then  known  to 
exist  in  Britain,  with  the  exception  of  insects. 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  1776  (4  vols.  4to.). 
During  the  publication  of  the  work,  he  trav- 
eUed  on  the  continent  (1766),  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  Buffon,  Haller,  Trew,  Grono- 
vius,  Pallas,  and  other  men  of  science.  On 
his  return  he  began  a  work  on  "  Indian  Zo- 
olojry,"  which  was  speedily  discontinued.  He 
made  a  journey  into  the  northern  part  of 
Scotland  in  1769,  and  another  in  1772,  of 
both  of  which  he  published  accounts.  In 
1771  appeared  his  "  Synopsis  of  Quadrupeds," 
which  was  subsequently  enlarged  and  repub- 
lished under  the  title  of  a  "  History  of  Quad- 
rupeds." Shortly  afterward  he  began  a  work 
called  **  The  Genera  of  Birds,"  which  was  never 
completed.  His  "  Arctic  Zoology"  (  8  vols. 
4to.,  1784-'7)  contains  descriptions  of  many 
species  previously  unknown,  and  in  its  compila- 
tion he  was  largely  assisted  by  foreign  natural- 
ists. In  1798  he  published  an  autobiography 
entitled  '*  The  Literary  life  of  the  late  Thomas 
Penuant,"  stating  in  the  advertisement  that  his 
existence  as  an  author  ended  March  1,  1791. 
Speedily  reviving,  however,  he  published  sev- 
eral other  works,  among  which  were  "  Outlines 
of  the  Globe,"  vols.  L  and  ii.,  including  *^  Views 


of  Hindoetan,"  forming  the  first  porttona  of 
a  work  designed  to  embrace  an  aooount  of 
every  count^in  the  world.    Two  additional 
volumes  were  issued  after  his  decease  by  his 
son,  completing  eastern  Asia.     P^mant  alH> 
wrote  "A  Tour  in  Wales"  (4to.,  1778);  ''A 
Journey  from  Chester  to  London"  (1782) ;  an 
"Account  of  London"  (1790) ;  and  the  "  His- 
tory  of  the  Parishes  of  Whiteford  and  HoIt- 
well"  (1796).    He  wrote  too  much  and  tcK> 
rapidly  to  be  accounted  an  authority  of  the 
highest  kind,  although  his  attainments,  eqje- 
ciflJly  in  the  department  of  natural  history, 
were  of  a  very  respectable  order. 
PENNANT'S  MARTEN.    SeeFteHMu 
PENNSYLVANIA,  one  of  the  18  original 
states  of  the  American  Union,  indnded  in  ih^ 
middle  states,  and  now  the  second  in  wealth 
and  population  in  the  Union.    Its  geographical 
position  is  nearly  central  as  regi^ds  the  az«a 
of  the  original  colonies,  a  position  which  is 
popularly  recognized  in  the  customary  de^- 
nation  of  this  as  the  '*  keystone  state."     Penn- 
sylvania was  somewhat  indefinitelv  bounded 
as  originally  granted  by  charter;  but  in  the 
final  adjustment  of  colonial  limits  it  was  maile 
a  nearly  perfect  parallelogram  W.  of  the  Dela- 
ware river,  a  small  addition  being  made  at  its 
point  of  contact  with  Lake  Erie  to  g:ive  it 
access  to  lake  navigation  and  a  eood  harbor. 
It  is  bounded  N.  by  Lake  Erie  and  New  York, 
mainly  along  a  right  line  at  lat.  42°  15'  N. ;  £. 
by  the  Delaware  river,  which  separates  it  fh:»m 
New  Jersey  along  an  irregular  line  between 
long.  74°  and  76*  W. ;  B.  by  Delaware  and 
Maryland  along  a  right  line  at  lat  89°  43'  N. ; 
and  W.  by  Virginia  and  Ohio,  along  a  right 
line  at  long.  89°  86'  W. ;  average  leo^  810  m., 
width  160  m. ;   area,  about  46,000  sq.  m.,  or 
29,440,000  acres.    The  state  is  divided  into  66 
counties,  viz. :  Adams,  Alleghany,  Armstronsr, 
Beaver,  Bedford,  Berks,  Blair,  Bradford,  Bucks, 
Butler,  Cambria,  Cameron,   Carbon,    Centre, 
Chester,  Clarion,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Oolambia, 
Crawford,  Cumberland,    Dauphin,   Delaware, 
Elk,  Erie,  Fayette,  Forest,  Franklin,   Fulton, 
Greene,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  Jefferson,  Junia- 
ta, Lancaster,  Lawrence,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Lu- 
zerne, Lycoming,  Mercer,  M^Eean,  Mifflin,  if on- 
roe,    Montgomery,    Montour,    Northampton, 
Northumberland,    Perry,  Philadelphia,    Rke, 
Potter,  Schuylkill,  Snyder,  Somerset,  Sullivan, 
Susquehanna,  Tioga,  Union,  Venango,  Warren, 
Washington,  Wayne,  Westmoreland,  Wyoming, 
York.    The  chief  cities  and  towns  are :  Harris- 
burg,  the  seat  of  government;  Philadelphia, 
the  commercial  centre  of  the  state ;  Pittsburg, 
Reading,  Lancaster,   Pottsville,  Easton,  Erie, 
York,  Norristown,  Allentown,  Scranton,  Wil- 
liamsport,  Danville,  Wilkesbarre,  Carlisle,  Get- 
tysburg, Colombia,  PhoenixviUe,  Chester,  West 
Chester,  Lebanon,  Chambersburff,  Hollidays- 
burg,  Brownsville,  Beaver,  Meadville,  Hones- 
dale,  Mauch  Chunk,  Port  Carbon,  and  Bristol. 
— ^The  following  statement  exhibits  the  decen- 
nial progress  of  population  since  1790 
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eluding  the  g^neusio  as  well  bb  the  ahcved  lower 

pal»ozoio  groups) ;  the  pelasozoic  series  from  the 
rotadam  sandstone  to  the  coal  measures ;  and 
the  middle  secondary  red  sandstone.  The  ter* 
tiarj  and  upper  secondary,  developed  on  the 
£.  side  of  the  Delaware,  do  not  extend  to  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  The  northern  drift 
formation  of  sand  and  gravel,  which  over- 
spreads all  the  states  to  the  N.,  enters  Penn- 
sylvania at  its  N.  comer,  and  is  reoresented 
hy  a  thin  sheet  of  gravel,  which  dwindles  away 
within  80  or  40  m.  of  the  New  York  state  line, 
except  where  it  is  traced  down  the  valley  of 
the  Delaware  at  the  £.  and  the  branches  of 
the  Ohio  at  the  W.  Along  the  middle  portion 
of  the  N.  boundary  of  the  state  the  height  of 
the  table-land  appears  to  have  been  sufficient 
to  arrest  the  current  by  which  this  formation 
was  deposited,  for  its  bowlders  and  gravel  are 
rarely  detected  in  this  portion  of  the  state. 
The  gneissio  rocks,  and  the  middle  secondary 
red  sandstone  that  lies  within  an  elongated  ba^ 
sin  of  the  former  more  ancient  group,  are  lim- 
ited to  the  S.  E.  counties  of  the  state,  the  gneiss 
occupying  a  n]ai]mn  of  varying  width  along  the 
Delaware  below  Trenton,  at  Philadelphia  reach- 
ing up  the  Schuylkill  about  10  m.,  and  giving 
place  on  the  N.  W.  to  a  narrow  belt  of  meta- 
morphic  limestones,  slates,  and  quartz  rock, 
which  separates  it  from  the  red  sandstone. 
This  belt  contains  the  quarries  of  white  mar- 
ble that  have  supplied  with  this  material  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  and  the  towns  around.  To 
the  N.  and  N.  W .  of  it  the  gneiss  appears  again 
and  overspreads  the  N.  part  of  Chester  co., 
reaching  to  the  red  sandstone  formation,  along 
the  line  of  which,  near  Phoenixville,  are  the 
mines  of  lead  and  copper,  of  which  some  ac- 
count is  given  in  the  article  Lead.  On  the 
range  of  the  gneiss  toward  the  8.  W.  is  the 
mine  in  Lancaster  co.  which  supplies  the  nickel 
to  the  U.  S.  mint  for  the  new  cent,  and  more 
of  the  metal  also  for  exportation.  Along  the 
line  of  the  gneiss  and  sandstone  W.  of  Phoenix- 
ville are  the  Warwick  and  other  mines  of  mag- 
netic iron  ore.  South  from  Philadelphia  the 
gneiss  continues  round  the  border  of  the  state, 
the  edge  of  this  formation  N.  of  the  Maryland 
state  line  coming  to  a  point  before  reaching  the 
Susquehanna  river.  In  this  region,  near  the 
Octarara  creek,  are  tracts  of  serpentine  rocks, 
forming  what  are  called  the  ^*  serpentine  bar- 
rens.^* In  these  rocks  beds  of  chrome  iron  ore 
have  been  worked  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
at  times  with  great  profit,  affording  large  quan- 
tities of  the  ore  for  the  manufacture  of  chrome 
paints  at  Baltimore  and  for  the  English  mar- 
let.  Trap  dikes  are  of  frequent  occurrence, 
not  only  o^er  the  gneiss  region,  but  over  all 
the  district  of  the  metamorphic  slates,  lime- 
stones, and  quartz  rock,  and  the  unaltered  low- 
er Silurian  formations  into  which  these  pass. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  Ohester  and  Lancaster  cos. 
are  occupied  by  these  groups,  and  to  the  N. 
W.  of  the  red  sandstone  tracts  they  are  met  with 
again  in  Berks  and  Lehigh  cos.,  ranging  with 


the  Bonth  monntain  and  ooming  oiat  on  the 
Delaware  at  the  month  of  the  Lehigh^  and 
thence  to  the  bend  of  the  river  below  Dur- 
ham.   The  lower  Silurian  formfltionB  cont&ln 
the  great  deposits  of  hematite  iron  ore,  as  the 
Chestnut  hill  mines  near  Columbia  in  Lancjis- 
ter  CO.,  and  the  numerous  beds  in  Berks  and 
Lehigh  cos.  which  form  &e  chief  dependemv 
of  the  blast  ftumaces  on  the  Schuylkill  and  the 
Lehigh  rivers.    (See  Appalachian  Moijktai>s, 
HsMATiTB,  and  Ibon.)    Magnetic  iron  ores  also 
occur  in  the  same  geological  position  in  nomer- 
ous  localities.    The  Cornwall  mine  in  Lebanon 
CO.,  situated  in  the  Potsdam  sandstone  close  to 
the  S.  line  of  the  red  sandstone  tract,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  mines  of  this  ore  in  the 
United  States. — ^The  red  sandstone  formation  is 
a  continuation  of  the  same  group  that  cro^s^ 
New  Jersey  and  Maryland.     Its  N.  line,  rang- 
ing with  the  Musconetcong  creek  in  New  Jer- 
sey, crosses  the  Delaware  river  below  Durhaio. 
and  extending  in  a  W.  direction  creeses  the 
Schuylkill  2  m.  below  Reading  and  the  Sqs> 

rhanna  5  m.  below  Harrisburg.    It  then  lu- 
es more  to  the  S.  and  crosses  the  6.  line  ui 
the  state  near  the  S.  W.  comer  of  Adams  c<x 
The  S.  line  of  the  same  belt  enters  the  state 
opposite  Trenton  and  pursues  a  general  W. 
course,  passing  the  Schuylkill  2  m.  below  Nor> 
ristown,  the  Susquehanna  in  the  W.  comer  of 
Lancaster  co.,  and  the  state  line  in  Adams  cc 
near  the  S.  £.  comer.    The  tract  thus  included 
is  occupied  almost  exclusively  by  the  red  sand- 
stones, red  shales,  and  conglomerates  of  thi9 
formation,  and  by  the  numerous  dikes  of  trap 
rock,  many  of  which  are  of  enormous  dimen- 
sions, and  are  traced  for  miles  in  different  di- 
rections.   It  is  remarkable  that  the  dip  of  the 
sedimentary  rocks  is  not  disturbed  by  tbe»>e 
dikes  from  the  uniform  inclination  of  the  strata 
at  angles  varying  from  16°  to  20°  toward  the 
K.,  and  thence  to  K  W.    The  sandstones  afford 
some  good  building  stones,  of  which  there  are 
quarries  on  the  Schuylkill  and  the  Delaware, 
^ext  to  this  belt  and  the  metamorphic  rocks, 
which  bound  it  on  the  N.  and  W.,  lie  the  lower 
Silurian  sandstones  and  limestones,  which  are  at 
the  base  of  the  long  series  of  palsdozoic  forma- 
tions that  occupy  dl  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  state.    The  divisions  of  this  series  are  given 
in  the  article  Geology,  vol.  viii.  p.  157;  and 
they  amount  in  aggregate  thickness  to  over 
85,000  feet     The  lower  members  lie  along 
the  N.  side  of  the  South  mountain  and  the 
W.  side  of  the  continuation  of  the  same  rani;e 
in  the  S.  part  of  the  state,  and  dipping  N. 
and  W.  they  pass  beneath  the  *^  auroral "  mag- 
nesian   limestones  of  the  Eittatinny  valley. 
These  limestones,  corresponding  to  the  Chazr, 
birdseye,  and  Black  river  limestones  of  New 
York,  fill  the  whole  broad  valley  between  ih^ 
Eittatinny  and  Blue  mountains  on  one  side 
and  the  South  mountain  on  the  other.    (See 
Appalachian   Mouittains.)     Their  ranfle  is 
marked  by  soil  of  great  fertility,  and  the  finest 
agricultural  region  of  the  state  is  this  great 
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In  the  S.  and  K  the  ahnndance  of  lime  oonsti- 
tntes  good  grain  soils  generaUj,  and  there  are 
none  of  the  thin  tertiary  sands,  or  of  the  weak 
soils  lying  on  primary  rocks,  which  helong  to 
other  states  of  the  seaboard.  The  mountain 
Tiilleys  of  the  interior  generally  contain  lime- 
stoDe,  which  secures  good  soils.  In  the  K. 
grazing  soils  preponderate ;  these  are  rich  on 
the  upper  Sasqnehanna  in  the  N.  E.,  thin  and 
cold  on  the  highlands  of  the  central  counties  of 
the  K  border,  and  again  very  rich  and  produc- 
tive in  the  N.  W.  The  whole  W.  border  of  the 
state  is,  like  the  Ohio  valley  generally,  alike 
adapted  to  grain  and  grazing. — ^The  improved 
lands  of  the  state  reported  in  1850  numbered 
8,628,619  acres  in  127,577  farms,  or  less  than 
one  third  the  sufrace ;  the  opening  of  new  lands 
in  the  N.  central  counties  will  have  increased 
the  proportion  to  about  one  third  in  1860.  The 
unimproved  land  held  in  farms  in  1850  was 
6,294,728  acres.  Extensive  wooded  tracts  well 
adapted  to  agriculture  yet  remain  unoccupied 
in  the  N.  central  counties.  In  1850  there  were 
produced  in  the  state  15,867,691  bushels  of 
wheat,  19,885,214  of  Indian  com,  21,588,156  of 
oats,  4,805,160  of  rye,  2,192,692  of  buckwheat, 
165,584  of  barley,  55,281  of  peas  and  beans, 
5,980,782  of  Irish  potatoes,  52,172  of  sweet 
potatoes,  178,988  of  clover  and  grass  seeds,  and 
41,728  of  flaxseed;  1,842,790  tons  of  hay; 
912,651  lbs.  of  tobacco,  4,481,570  of  wool,  89,- 
878,418  of  butter,  2,505,034  of  cheese,  2,826,- 
425  of  maple  sugar,  839,509  of  beeswax  and 
honey,  and  530,307  of  flax.  The  value  of  live 
stock  was  $41,500,058 ;  of  slaughtered  animals, 
$8,219,848;  of  market  products,  $688,714;  of 
orchard  fruits,  $723,389;  and  of  household 
manufactures,  $749,132.  Establishments  for 
manufacture  producing  $500  or  more  in  value, 
yearly,  were  reported  m  1860  to  the  number  of 
21,605,  employing  $94,473,810  capital,  and  pro- 
ducing goods  to  the  value  of  $155,044,910. 
Tlie  statistics  of  the  leading  classes  of  manufac- 
tures were  as  follows  in  1850 : 
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Saltworks... 

208 
880 

180 

890 

16S 

sn 

47 

14,528,925 
8,005,064 

8,570,425 

8,422,924 

7.828,916 

1,719,960 
168.860 

8,564 
8,490 

9.285 

4,873 

«,M1 

1,092 
219 

4,090 
2,286 

9 

1 

7 

0 
0 

$5,822,26S 
5,821,866 

6,071,618 

6,854,881 

9,224,256 

6,548,810 
206,796 

Jhe  production  of  pig  iron  was  285,702  tons  in 
1850,  by  the  U.  S.  census.  The  returns  of  that 
oensus  were  known  to  be  in  error  at  least  for 
Philadelphia,  that  city  producing  much  more 
in  manufactures,  and  having  a  greater  number 
of  establishments,  than  was  then  reported. — In 
foreign  commerce  Pennsylvania  holds  the  fifth 
place ;  but  it  hnports  through  the  port  of  New 
York,  in  the  name  of  and  for  its  merchants 
alone,  lar^e  amounts  of  valuable  foreign  goods, 
not  included  in  the  official  figures  below.    The 


value  of  imported  goods  in  the  fiscal  year  er<l- 
ing  June  80, 1859,  was  $14,520,831 ;  of  esprrrt 
for  the  same  year,  $6,875,688.  For  the  caknr..* 
year  1860  the  tot^  imports  were  $15,190,7/i5. 
and  the  export^  $7,843,610.    The    ehijjin.: 
employed  was  as  follows  in  1860:    entnmc-N 
449  American  vessels,  tonnage  184,820,  ar! 
147  foreign,  tonnage  86,808;  total  entered,  C  j 
vessels,  171,128  tons;  clearances,  S56  Anion- 
can  vessels,  tonnage  105,127,  and  131   foreir^. 
tonnage  127,858;  total  cleared,  487  ve^:r  S. 
282,985  tons.    The  total  shipping   owned  ii 
the  state  in  1859  was,  of  registered   tonnar-, 
67,859 ;  of  enrolled  and  licensed,  226,884 ;  tot  il 
284,744.  The  number  of  arrivals  at  the  port  of 
Philadelphia  in  1860  was,  of  foreign  vesstLN 
682;  vessels  from  domestic  ports    (incluJ.r:: 
boats  and  barges),  87,746 ;  total,  88,828.     Vi%^ 
sels  built  in  the  state  in  the  year  ending  Jnte 
80,  1859,  108,  tonnage  14,476.— The  internal 
trade  of  Pennsylvania  is  very  great  over  its  r;J- 
roads  and  canals.  The  centralrailroad  covA^lc:: 
the  largest  trade  to  and  from  the  western  stcrc ' : 
the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and   Baltinurc 
road  to  and  from  the  south ;  the  Beading  ai  i 
North  Pennsylvania   roads  carry  the  north- 
ward trade,  and  the  New  Jersey    roads  in 
immense  traffic  to  and  from  New  Tork.    Xi 
extensive  canal  system  also  exists,  hut  it  L:ii 
been  sold  by  the  state  in  divisions  to  variois 
private  companies,  and  is  less  inmortant  no? 
than  it  was  a  few  years  since.    The  Penn-}  !- 
vania  central  railroad  is  856  m.  long  fn'm 
Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  and  has  a  don'-> 
track  for  all  but  68  m.    Beyond  Pittsburp.  :^e 
Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago  railn  .1 
has  a  length  of  60  m.  within  the  state^  arc 
the  Pittsburg  and   8teubenville  road  30  m. 
This  central  line  has  now  282  m.  of  canal,  pur- 
chased from  the  state,  and  worked  in  conne<^ 
tion  with  the  railroad  by  the  same  compHiiy. 
The  Reading  railroad  has  a  length  of  62  m.  from 
Philadelphia  to  Reading,  from  which  point  it 
connects  with  Harrisburg  over  the  Lebanin 
valley  road ;  with  various  points  of  the  coal- 
mining region ;  with  Oatawissa,  WiDiamsj^* ni 
and  Elmira,  N.  Y.    The  Sunbury  and  Erie  r^^a  1 
has  a  total  length  of  289  m.,  of  which  80  m.  arc 
yet  unfinished.    The  total  length  of  railroa<if 
in  operation  in  the  state  in  1860  was  2,943  ci. : 
their  total  cost  was  $151,580,000.    The  tot-il 
length  of  canals  in  use  in  1860  was  1,080  ni. 
On  the  Lehigh,  Schuylkill,  Delaware,  Susqne- 
hanna,  and  Monongahela  rivers  the  canals  and 
slack  water  navigations  convey  inunense  quan- 
tities of  coal  to  market,  and  the  railroads  in  and 
leading  from  the  coal  fields  also  find  their  chief 
freight  in  coal,  both  carrying,  in  the  year  lSt^i\ 
over  9,000,000  tons.    Great  quantities  of  InmlH^r 
and  timber  are  transported  on  the  Susquehanna 
and  Alleghany  rivers  out  of  the  state  to  markvt. 
Western  produce  is  carried  most  largely  by  tlie 
central  railroad ;  next  by  the  chidn  of  roads  in 
the  north,  and  by  the  road  from  Baltimore  at 
the  south.— On  Nov.  1,  1860,  there  were  S9 
banks,  the  condition  of  which  was  as  follows : 
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sive  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  there  were  835 
public  schools.  The  number  of  pupils  who 
attended  public  schools  in  the  whole  state 
was  647,414.  The  number  of  teachers  was 
14,065,  of  whom,  out  of  Philadeohia,  8,171 
were  male  and  4,832  female  teachers.  The 
cost  of  the  whole  system  for  1860  was  $2,619,- 
877,  of  which  sum  $280,000  was  appropriated 
from  the  state  treasury,  and  the  remainder 
assessed  by  tax  in  the  country  districts  and 
cities.  The  average  term  of  all  schools  out  of 
Philadelphia  was  5  months  and  5^  days,  and  the 
average  cost  for  each  pupil  66  cts.  In  Phila- 
delphia the  schools  are  wholly  free;  and  in 
the  country  the  state  and  county  appropria- 
tions in  most  cases  render  tuition  free.  The 
state  and  county  superintendence  cost  $45,000 ; 
and  two  state  normal  schools  are  supported  at 
a  cost  of  $30,000.  A  system  of  academies  was 
organized  and  endowed  some  years  since,  one 
in  each  county ;  but  many  of  these,  with  their 
endowment,  have  been  merged  in  colleges  or 
common  schools.  Only  20,  with  1,343  students, 
were  in  operation  in  1860.  There  are  26  col- 
leges, but  one  of  which  receives  aid  from  the 
state ;  of  these,  9  are  literary,  7  theological,  8 
medical,  1  law,  and  1  agricultural.  The  ag- 
gregate number  of  students  is  about  2,500,  of 
whom  1,250  attend  the  medical  schools.  These 
last  are  the  most  celebrated  and  successful  of 
their  class  in  the  country.  The  medical  depai't- 
ment  of  Pennsylvania  university  was  founded 
in  1765,  and  Jefferson  medical  college  in  1824. 
Of  the  adult  population  in  1850,  51,283  of  na- 
tive bii*th  and  24989  of  foreign  birth  could  not 
read  and  write. — The  number  of  churches  in 
the  state  reported  in  the  census  of  1850  was 
8,566,  of  capacity  to  accommodate  1,574,873 
persons,  and  valued,  with  other  church  prop- 
erty, at  $11,586,115.  The  number  of  Metho- 
dist churches  was  889,  Presbyterian  775,  Lu- 
theran 498,  Baptist  320,  German  Reformed 
209,  Friends'  142,  Episcopal  186,  Roman  Catho- 
lic 139,  Mennonite  92,  and  Moravian  84. — 
The  number  of  libraries  in  the  state  in  1850 
was  893,  containing  altogether  368,000  vol- 
umes. Of  these,  90  were  public  libraries,  with 
184,666  volumes;  30  school  libraries,  with  17,- 
161 ;  226  Sunday  school,  with  58,071 ;  21  col- 
lege, with  77,060 ;  and  26  church  libraries,  with 
26,452.  A  large  increase  in  the  number  both  of 
libraries  and  volumes  has  occurred  since  1850. 
In  the  same  year  there  were  810  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  of  which  71  were  literary  and  miscel- 
laneous, 198  political,  28  religious,  and  12  neu- 
tral and  independent;  24  were  issued  daily, 
261  weekly,  19  semi-monthly,  &o.  The  circu- 
lation of  numbers,  as  issued  daily,  weekly,  and 
otherwise,  was  983,218 ;  and  the  total  number 
of  copies  annually  printed  was  84,898,672.  The 
present  actual  number  of  daily  journals  is  27, 
and  the  issue  of  other  papers  and  periodicals 
has  greatly  increased. — ^The  Delaware  bay  and 
river  received  its  first  civilized  colony  from 
Sweden.  An  extensive  scheme  of  coloniza- 
tion for  the   new  world   was    projected  in 


Sweden  under  very  high  auspices,  nearly  a 
the  same  time  that  the  New  En^^and  cclr.. 
nies  were  sent  out,  and  a  few  years  previous  tc 
Calvert's  colonization  of  Ma^land.  In  16::; 
a  well  provided  body  of  Swedes  and  Tinns  get- 
tied  on  both  shores  of  the  Delaware,  makii:: 
their  way  nearly  to  the  site  of  Philadelphiji 
They  made  little  progress  in  the  occtipation  of 
the  country,  were  compelled  to  submit  to  iL^ 
then  flourishing  Dutch  rule  at  New  Am^ur. 
dam  in  1655,  and  passed  without  resistance  un- 
der the  English  jurisdiction  generally  estaLlL-L- 
ed  in  1664.  In  1681  the  territory  west  of  tie 
Delaware  was  granted  to  William  Penn,  who 
colonized  it,  and  founded  Philadelphia  in  It;^^. 
Under  the  charter  granted  to  Penn  by  Chiu-les 
11.  the  present  area  of  the  state  of  I)elaw..rt 
was  included,  and  called  the  lower  counties; 
and  they  continued  under  the  same  proprie- 
tary until  1699,  when  a  separate  logislat::re 
was  granted  them,  but  not  a  distinct  goTc-m. :r. 
The  two  colonics  were  so  connected  until  tb-: 
revolution  of  1776.  The  grant  to  Penn  its? 
for  territory  really  covered  by  tho  vague  grtiLii 
made  to  the  New  England  colonies,  Vin^iLu 
and  Maryland ;  and  though  the  lines  on  tiic  £, 
K,  and  W.  were  adjusted  without  difficuly,  ilio 
boundary  between  I*ennsylvania  and  Maryl:j  : 
was  long  a  subject  of  contest  by  the  heirs  c: 
the  original  proprietors,  and  it  was  finally  set- 
tled by  the  survey  of  Mason  and  Dixon,  be^rji 
in  1763  and  completed  ui  1767.  (See  Ma<.  s 
AND  Dixon's  Line.)  The  original  Swedi-h 
colony  was  unusually  free  from  trouble  iviti 
the  Indians,  and  after  Penn's  colony  was  fouLd- 
ed  a  remarkable  and  most  successful  peaceful 
policy  was  inaugurated  with  the  savage  triki 
in  contact  with  the  colony.  Impressing  thin: 
by  acts  of  justice,  firnmess,  ana  good  faith, 
Penn  secured  for  his  successors  unintermpttii 
peace  with  the  Indians  until  the  opening  of  the 
revolutionary  war.  The  disastrous  espediti'  n 
of  Braddock  and  the  massacre  of  WyoiLiiL^- 
proved,  however,  that  the  character  of  "the  In- 
dians was  the  same  here  as  elsewhere.  Tlse 
settlers  of  the  lower  counties  were,  after  the 
Swedes,  originally  mainly  Friends.  Their  li i  -L 
character  and  steady  energy  made  this  one  i-: 
the  most  flourishing  colonial  establishment <,  if 
not,  all  things  considered,  quite  the  most  i:ut> 
cessful.  It  became  the  seat  of  learning,  wealth, 
and  refinement  long  before  the  revolution,  llii 
continued  to  enjoy  a  high  position  througlu  ut 
the  changes  incident  to  the  founding  of  a  iit  u 
government.  Its  central  position  drew  to  it 
the  sessions  of  the  continental  congress,  ard  it 
was  tlie  seat  of  the  general  government  thtn 
formed  until  1800.  Independence  was  pr^>- 
claimed  here,  and  the  whole  colony  took  a  de- 
cided, yet  not  a  violent  or  embittered  p.«irt  in 
tho  war  of  the  revolution ;  Brandy  wine,  Gcr- 
mantown.  Valley  Forge,  and  other  points  be- 
coming sacred  to  the  whole  nation  for  menuv 
rable  events.  The  first  large  accession  to  t}:e 
population,  next  to  the  Friends,  was  fn>ni  a 
German  immigration  begun  about  1760,  whi^h 
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]l:X  i^  faF  ^rnpT.  ji"mriytwwiftf>  tf>  Jhum  laOaoZI- 

VlI  IIP  I  (iMiiuJH'hiiV  'imiirH    HTJiiii  'T'^'^i'irffHili 

--'  2i^  TVT  Ispt  J  to  :^  jjCt^fTTtf^Ti  c<r  &Z2 

ZM^  2  §t  aires',  vek^jdc  Ai:<:cn  22x  rri>-=^& 
I     >^'>  adcS2c4  eras  xe^^  4  ^ns*t£r«w  ^L5'j& 

lir^sj  *^   firtliskCi   •f.n3'  t » -"r^^ ;       It* 

•=«*•  azd  a  like  ptiirr.  c^  FT-. r.iJ»e<^  rs  Tth>e 
wi^  iC  12JB  <£  ^^  i€  iQ  '.•:=L»?*.  vLi.-ii  ii 

i>  'Ics  esecpC  ibe  rocC  »  eooadevd  si>e*i:d- 
:v.  I:s  jum  are  p-rossnte:  iis  kATes:  eI:T>T^ 
'x;ccBe,acarfT«aui«:  iisd9W€Rl«nu>inra* 
'-^:£.  Tsr&:iI2a&e,  Mssik;  <7'ike!  frcvn  tbe  «Tfi< 

r.t  jus:  KBc2fe  "^^^^  «^«9jr±n,  bci  )»  fr&- 

r-^r.  b2  Ins  a  l<cl2«?^  Mzil  «pc*rrtft:ig  t&>:« : 

r-^T  z  ^i*^^^^l^v^^  in  water.  It  had  ia;3cb  re- 
:^  i:  floc  tmf  as  aa  czzacD&jMJC^ie.  eipecro- 
"^'-^  i2fi  gji^^wt^Sg;  Mti:^  CO  tb^  iai«7?2?w  az>d 
:  £-::^  bj^aUria,  vLoop^a^  ooo^  tad  as^ 
=^  Is  oecan  in  tacxst  peaces,  LcAihs.  afid 
i-vtii— lie  AsKTscaa  pennTr:»ral  <i«i!fft»ffK4 
/•<r*rk^  Ba-90»X2;  b  a  wira-tastcd,  aro- 
^TL?  Zsit  ha\  wilh  iiearir  tike  sini*  £aror 
^i  .-ix  m  ibe  tr^e  peaajrojaL  Ii  ^tots  in 
yti  \3ffTtM  voods,  or  oo  sxznr  hills  amoog 
-' VMad  m  fieHs.  Itsston  b  6  to  12  iacbes 
-r:.  evct.  bratkdiicg,  and  hairr;  its  kares 
?*'<-'jr^  •bloa^'OTate,  obsmrelj  serrate;  its 
*  x*ni  fey-SoarereJ ;  corolla  bluish  pabesoent, 
-  "^^e^  joogcr  tiiaa  thecalrx;  fertiie  stamens 
f  Uf  flCher  S  rednoed  to  abortire  filamentaL 
..  vipc2v  nediane  it  is  held  in  much  erteem 
'  it-^KSi  of  xta  £^horet3c  a:>d  canninatiTe 


?I.SMf HEIGHT,  a  veight  of  24  grains, 
^--i  vas  that  of  the  iflrer  peonj  in  the 
*»^  '«f  Edward  L  This  haa  ever  «iiice  eon- 
'  ''■:5td  one  of  the  unita  of  troj  weight,  being 
TA  lo  ^Of  the  ovnee  troj. 

'^^OBSCOT,  a  central  eo.  of  ICe^  intefsect- 
^•yj^  Daaobjeot  rirer;  area.  2,760  aq.  m. ; 
:  V  a  IMO.  7L7SL    It  has  a  direrafied  sor- 


tee  «a3  a  ^eBsrxiEx  fer£l*  «in.  Ftimnnjy  ii 
^sdnaTj  emi  t^  ^  Irm  rG:bBr  onnmnis.  an£  i£i> 

5!  J«  erf*  wLt-EL  ri.TT*'?'  i.:ctf  of  inj.  :  :ii,Krr  Its. 
«r  wr.t^L  sue  7>4,:r»5  cif  lanaier.  *I^»«*  wew  y 
iria.  2  jiiij«!:  Aui  3 IM'  saw  TT.-X  2  fcnmflflnav 
12  t£E:i«rJe&.  1  sLrT«  ^ci  f  aK^rsgiiRisr  <ifhcca. 

far3M»5  ly  ii>r  Tziir5:iiL  xtec  liie  eeiitire  «  Tift 
fCjc*.  is  lie  ll  jam  c«f  FcKt'baprtt  cul.  cif  two 
riScf  "hrsiKies.  li*  "ST.  ani  Ljott  raaes  «iiir 
li*  Of.r.!tfia  ^»:c3sr,  5'*w?  X,  E.  k«  Cftie<nmnx4 
llzi^kfi.  ^:m  tie  S.  €cii  id"  wixt  ii  asnes.  aad 
ifi-dr  a  S.  E.  crfsrsf  cif  iTtKni  3*1'  aa-  €cii<rf  & 
rrcrz7«  cif  j»:oi*  or  luies.  P-emaciBDCKK^  MUB- 
k  ivzic^L  Tir^  lijVfs  ftafi  <»iier%.  isimir  frcm  lib  am 
ri  lwc#  c"  f^rtiir^  wlS'/i  iz-it*  iJl<r  a  s4i«i  dk- 
"uz.  «L  Tiic  E.  ^rcridL,  ai«>  caZ^fd  SfiSc»re*  Tirer, 
jT'i^^i*  frm  L  2i'z:iL'!«ar  c«f  «w»*^  l^ef  a.  lie  X- 
jiLTt  t-f  ?dD>'":tsctc<t  «i:^  izi^  has  a  M6sr>  S.  cLr^ic^ 
I'y.c^    Tie  -r.firTi  ftr^Mzs  j^canoe*  a  cntnrs*  a  li- 

mi  Ji2"3fi2ji5  lie  PS*»ftcui:'dft  co  lit  W.  'iiiu 
tie  Mi£::taw£En]:«aff  izkd  Ffi^sMf-^zskear  <m  liie 
E-,  ai>d  fa?i<  iri*:^*"  Ptr>':»'i©ci:<  "iftx.  lis  tic«al 
jfictix  froca  lie  sxir^ie  «f  lie?  V.  ^-rdci.  » 
aioni  275  la^  isd  fr^ea  tie  JTZDnr*:?;  aiom  !?►> 
m.  The  j-TEDt-'jiiu  lowas  as  it*  Vsik?  aie  Cas- 
iir«.  Bocikjv»crL  air  J  Ornsr!.-:*!  en  lie  E-  aod 
Belfast.  PrcV**irt.  Frinif :-?£  HazdOeni  a»d  Ba»- 
gw  OQ  tie  W_  l<>  tie  last  erf  wiidx  al-OTt  5-> 
m.  frrca  h»  3nc»irJa.  ii  is  naTiraiOe  fc^r  Tcaaefe  erf 
krce  Rw,  .^-sr  it«  cccrfe  ii  ha«  n^zKrc^c^ 
liJik.  a5oirdiL'r  Tiia»>»!e  water  jMswer.  At  Ban- 
pjff  there  i*  a  tS'5-e  erf  aicot  ^>  fec«  pniidBwd  by 
tie  perdiar  w«ire^iiie  sixape  of  the  lower  part 
of  tie  riv«T. 

PEXOBSOOT  BAY,  a  bodj  <rf  water  on  the 
S.  oc«=3  of  M&ine.  itto  which  flow«  tie  Pcn^b- 
icot  rirer.  It  is  aioat  ^  m.  in  leurih,  and 
ooiiiains  a  iiz:TDl»er  erf  anall  islands. 

FEXSACOLA.  a  city  and  the  prineipal  soft- 
piOrt  of  We=t  FlondjL  c&f  r^  of  Eeeambia  col, 
smai^d  on  the  X.  W.  «3de  of  the  ba  j  of  the 
aame  nameL  abom  10m.  from  its  momh.  in  lat. 
W  24'  X^  Icn^.  ^'  W  W. :  p.>p,  about  4.000. 
The  coontiT  iiioied!£:dr  arooad  Pensacola  is 
barren  and  aandr.  bTit'  litxk  cTshirated,  and 
corered  fjr  the  moit  part  with  pine^  The 
town  itselt  althoiisrii  a  p]ace  of  considerable 
pf^tical  and  commercial  importance  dnrinfr  the 
Spanish  and  English  oocapation.  had  nntfl  with- 
in a  rear  or  two  pa«t  pres^ented  rather  a  de- 
eared  apj*earance,  the  hoiL^^es  beinir  eenerallj 
o3d-€tshi<>ned  Spanish  stmctnresL  the  streets 
mipared.  manr  of  them  with  odIt  wooden  fade- 
walks,  and  but  little  appearance  of  bosuMtss 
activity  to  be  observed.  Of  late  there  has 
been  a  large  aocesaon  both  to  its  trade  and 
popolation,  in  conse^^uence  of  the  approach  to 
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completion  of  the  Alabama  and  Florida  rail- 
road, connecting  it  with  Montgomery ;  and  it 
now  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant points  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  It  has 
a  verj  admirable  harbor,  admitting  vessels  of 
a  draught  of  21  feet,  and  affording  almost  un- 
limited accommodation.  The  principal  public 
buildings  are  a  custom  house,  Boman  Cath- 
olic, Epbcopaliaii,  Presbyterian,  Methodist, 
and  Baptist  churches,  and  on  academy.  A 
tri-weekly  and  two  daily  newspapers  are 
published.  The  remains  of  the  old  Spanish 
forts,  San  Miguel  and  San  Bernard,  may  be 
seen  in  the  rear  of  the  city.  The  city  is  sup- 
plied with  water  of  excellent  quality  from  a 
number  of  springs.  The  climate  is  exceedingly 
healthful,  except  for  occasional  And  rare  visi- 
tations of  yellow  fever.  The  Creole  element 
predominates  in  the  resident  population,  a 
corrupt  patois  of  the  French  language  is  ex- 
tensively spoken,  and  many  of  the  usages  and 
customs  prevailing  are  quaint  and  primitive. — 
There  is  some  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the 
original  settlement  of  Pensacola.  It  is  beUeved 
that  a  few  French  colonists  established  them- 
selves here  about  the  year  1696.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  place  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Spaniards  in  1699,  about  which 
time  a  colony  of  800  emigrated  thither  from 
Vera  Cruz.  Their  possession  was  for  many 
years  disputed  by  the  French,  and  in  1719  the 
place  was  attacked  and  taken  possession  of  by 
Bienville,  who  held  it  until  1723,  when  it  was 
restored  to  the  Spaniards.  In  1763  Pensacola, 
with  the  rest  of  Florida,  passed  into  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  British.  It  was  again  besieged 
and  taken  by  the  Spanish  general  Galvez  in 
1781 ;  and  in  1783  the  whole  province  was  re- 
troceded  to  Spain.  In  Nov.  1814,  the  British 
forces,  which  had  been  permitted  by  the  Span- 
ish authorities  to  establish  themselves  at  Pen- 
sacola, were  driven  out  by  Gen.  Jackson,  who 
assaulted  and  took  the  city  and  a^acent  forts. 
In  May,  1818,  Gen.  Jackson  again  took  pos- 
session of  Pensacola,  and  obliged  Fort  Barran- 
cas, to  which  the  Spanish  governor  had  retired, 
to  capitulate.  This  movement  was  made  in 
consequence  of  the  incursions  of  hostile  Indians 
from  Florida  into  United  States  territory,  and 
the  inability  or  unwillingness  of  the  Spanish 
authorities  to  suppress  them.  By  a  treaty 
concluded  Oct.  24,  1820,  and  ratiiied  March 
22,  1821,  the  whole  province  was  ceded  to 
the  United  States.  On  Jan.  12, 1861,  imme- 
diately after  Florida  had  declared  its  secession 
from  the  Union,  a  body  of  about  500  troops, 
volunteers  from  Alabama  and  Florida,  com- 
manded by  Col.  W.  H.  Chase,  took  possession 
of  the  navy  yard,  Forts  Barrancas  and  McBea, 
the  naval  hospital,  and  military  barracks,  all 
near  the  entrance  of  the  harbor.  Lieut.  Slem- 
mer,  of  the  U.  S.  army,  had  two  days  previously 
evacuated  Fort  Barrancas  and  transferred  his 
command  to  Fort  Pickens,  immediately  oppo- 
site, on  Santa  Bosa  island.  The  relative  posi- 
tion of  both  sides  continued  the  same  until  the 


middle  of  April,  when  Fort  Pickens  was  rein- 
forced by  about  1,000  U.  S.  troops  tmdor  a  ^m- 
mand  of  Lieut.  Col.  H.  Brown.  Col.  Cluisf  h^J 
previously  been  superseded  by  Gen.  Bra^g,  -w-Lto 
now  (May  16,  1861)  invests  the  fort  with,  frui^ 
7,000  to  10,000  men. 

PENSACOLA  BAY,  an  arm  of  the  pnlf  c  f 
Mexico,  in  the  western  part  of  Florida,  es foul- 
ing inland  about  25  or  80  m.  in  a  K.  £.  dirco- 
tion.    At  a  little  more  than  half  this  distur.ce 
from  the  sea,  it  separates  itself  into  two  divi- 
sions, Escambia  bay  on  the  W.  and  on  the  £. 
the  bay  of  Santa  Maria  de  Galvez,  East  bay, 
or  Black  Water  bay,  as  it  is  variously  desig- 
nated.   The  former  receives  the  waters  of  tlie 
Escambia  river ;  the  latter,  those  of  the  Bkck 
Water  and  YeUow  Water.    The  entrance  of 
the  bay,  between  Santa  Rosa  island  on  the  £. 
and  the  mainland  on  the  W.,  is  little  more  ihui 
1  m.  wide,  but  within  it  expands  into  a  caj  .vi- 
cious harbor,  from  4  to  10  m.  in  width,  and 
entirely  landlocked.  There  is  a  depth  of  about 
22  feet  of  water  on  the  bar.    The  entrance  of 
Pensacola  bay  is  defended  by  Fort  Pickens  on 
the  E.,  situated  on  the  extreme  point  of  the 
long,  narrow  island  of  Santa  Rosa,  and  Fort 
McRea  on  the  W.,  situated  on  the  mainlaiid. 
About  1^  m.  to  the  N.  and  immediately  in 
front  of  the  entrance  (the  W.  shore  making  an 
abrupt  turn  to  the  E.),  stands  Fort  San  Carles 
de  Barrancas.    Near  this  fort  are  the  light- 
house, extensive  barracks,  and  the  naval  hui»- 
pital.    About  a  mile  above  the  hospital  is  tLo 
navy  yard,  situated  on  Tartar  point,  where  tl:e 
shore  again  bends  to  the  N.    The  villages  of 
Warrington  and  Woolsey  lie  immediately  adja- 
cent to  the  wall  of  the  navy  yard.    Six  miles 
above  is  the  town  of  Pensacola.   At  the  mouth 
of  Blackwater  river  is  the  village  of  Bagdi;d, 
where  there  are  extensive  saw  mills,  sash 
manufactories,  &c.     Milton,  a   thriving  vil- 
lage of  about  1,200  inhabitants,  is  3  m.  above. 
There  is  a  large  lumber  trade  on  the  shores  of 
Pensacola  bay  and  its  tributaries.    ' 

PENSIONARY,  Granp,  an  officer  ©f  the 
Dutch  republic,  who  bore  the  title  also  of 
advocate-general,  and  was  prime  minister  of 
the  states  or  legislative  body  of  the  province 
of  Holland.    lie  was  called  grand  pensionary 
from  the  pension  or  salary  attached  to  Ixi's 
office.    In  the  assembly  of  the  states  he  ini- 
tiated bills,  drew  up  reports,  and  collected  the 
votes.    He  also  conducted  the  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence of  the  province,  received  ambas- 
sadors, and  superintended  the  finances.    He 
permanently  represented  the  province  in  the 
states  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  had  great 
influence  not  only  in  the  province  of  Holland, 
but  in  the  whole  republic.    The  term  of  his 
office  was  6  years  with  privilege  of  reelec- 
tion. The  most  distinguished  of  the  grand  pen- 
sionaries were  John  De  Witt,  killed  in  1672, 
Heinsius,  who  was  in  office  from  1689  to  1720, 
and  Schimmelpenninck,  who  was  grand  pen- 
sionary of  the  Batavian  republic  from  1793 
to  1806,  when  the  office  was  abolished. 
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Copperas  creeks;  area,  650  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
1850,  ir,647 ;  in  1860,  86,945.  It  has  a  gently 
nndnlating  surface  and  very  fertile  soil.    The 

Eroductions  in  1860  were  1,018,289  bushels  of 
adian  com,  185,157  of  wheat,  188,718  of  oats, 
12,558  tons  of  hay,  and  i0,225  lbs.  of  wool.  In 
1860  there  were  10  grist  mills2l5  saw  mills,  8 
tanneries,  6  newspaper  offices,  72  churches,  and 
7,941  pupils  attending  public  schools. — ^Peoria, 
the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Il- 
linois river,  here  crossed  by  2  bridges,  each 
2,500  feet  long,  at  the  outlet  of  Peoria  lake,  70 
m.  N.  from  Springfield,  and  160  m.  by  railroad 
8.  W.  from  Chicago;  pop.  in  1860,  14,762. 
It  has  regular  river  communication  by  steam- 
boat with  St.  Louis,  and  is  connected  with 
Chicago  by  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal. 
The  Peoria  and  Bureau  Valley,  the  Logans- 
port  and  Peoria,  and  the  Peoria,  Oquawka, 
and  Burlington  railroads,  which  concentrate 
in  the  city,  unite  with  the  principal  railroads 
of  the  state.  It  is  a  city  and  port  of  entry,  well 
built,  regularly  laid  out,  with  wide  pleasant 
streets  lighted  with  gas,  and  contains,  beside 
the  counly  buildings,  several  educational  institu- 
tions, and  24  churches.  The  products  of  man- 
ufacture in  1860  amounted  to  $6,717,000.  The 
neighboring  bluffs  contain  inexhaustible  beds 
of  coal,  and  excellent  timber  also  abounds  in  the 
vicinity,  giving  rise  to  a  very  extensive  trade. 

PEPIN  OF  HfinisTAL,  duke  of  the  Franks, 
bom  about  the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  died 
in  714.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Pepin  of 
Landen  and  the  founder  of  the  Carlovingian 
family.  Inheriting  part  of  the  influence  of  his 
ancestors,  who  held  the  highest  rank  among 
the  leudet  or  lords  of  Austrasia,  Pepin,  in  con- 
cert with  his  cousin  Martin,  the  mayor  of  the 
palace,  led  the  rebellion  against  King  Dagobert 
II.,  who  was  murdered  in  679.  The  two  chiefs 
then  received  the  title  of  ^*  dukes  of  the 
Franks,^'  and  the  kingly  title  in  Austrasia  was 
abolished.  They  attempted  to  subdue  Keus- 
tria,  which  was  then  ruled  by  the  mayor 
Ebroin,  but  were  defeated  at  Leucofao  near 
Laon  in  680,  when  Martin  was  killed  and  Pepin 
remained  the  only  chief  of  the  Austrasians. 
Occasional  hostilities  took  place  during  the  fol- 
lowing years,  without  any  marked  success ;  but 
Pepin  did  not  give  up  his  ambitious  designs, 
and  in  687,  having  routed  the  Germans,  he 
was  enabled  to  invade  Neustria  at  the  head  of 
a  formidable  army.  The  contest  ended  in  the 
battle  of  Testry,  when  Roman  France,  as  north- 
em  Gaul  was  called,  succumbed  to  Teutonic 
France ;  and  thenceforth  the  duke  was  the  ac- 
knowledged ruler  of  the  whole  Prankish  em- 
pire. He  nevertheless  permitted  Merovingian 
princes  to  continue  upon  the  throne ;  but  Thier- 
ry m.,  Clovis  EL,  Ohildebert  EL,  and  Dagobert 
in.  were  mere  phantoms  whom  he  kept  under 
guard  in  some  viUa,  bringing  them  forth  but 
once  a  year  in  the  national  meeting  of  May, 
while  he  wielded  unlimited  authority,  control- 
ling the  aristocracy  of  the  chiefs  as  he  did 
royalty.    From  687  to  712  he  was  engaged  in 


wars  a^inst  the  hostile  tribes  on  the  banks 
of  the  Khine,  and  especially  the  Frisians  and 
the  Alemanni.  After  repeated  defeats,  hoth 
were  subdued.  But  the  latter  days  of  Pepin 
were  troubled  by  the  rivalry  between  his  le^i- 
imate  wife  Plectruda  and  his  nustress  AJpaida, 
the  mother  of  Charles  Martel.  His  own  &>n 
Grimoald  was  murdered;  and  he  bequeatlied 
to  his  grandson  under  the  regency  of  his  vrido\r 
a  power  which  was  soon  seized  upon  by  his 
natural  son,  whom  he  had  imprisoneid. 

PEPIN  THE  Short  (le  Bref)^  king  of  the 
Franks,  the  first  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty, 
bom  about  715,  died  in  768.    On  the  death  of 
his  father  Charles  Martel  in  741,  he  received 
as  his  share  of  Uie  Prankish  empire  Nenstria, 
Burgundy,  and  Provence,  while  his  elder  bro- 
ther Carloman  had  Austrasia  and  the  conntnc-i 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.    To  strengtlien 
his  pow«r,  Jbe  placed  on  the  throne  a  Merovin- 
gian prince,  Childeric  lU.,  and  contented  lam- 
self  with  the  title  of  mayor  of  the  palace.     In 
concert  with  Carloman,  he  forced  the  Bava- 
rians, the  Alemanni,  and  the  Aquitanians  into 
submission;  but  Carloman  having  in  747  re- 
tired to  a  convent,  Pepin,  setting  the  just 
claims  of  his  nephews  aside,  made  himself  the 
ruler  of  the  whole  Frankish  dominions.     He 
now  thought  the  time  had  come  to  add  the  title 
of  king  to  his  authority;   in  consequence  of 
which,  availing  himself  of  a  favorable  decision 
of  Pope  Zaohary  and  the  consent  of  the  lords, 
he  confined  Childeric  HI.  in  the  monastery 
of  Sithin,  near  St.  Omer,  and  was  solemnly 
crowned  and  anointed  by  St.  Boniface  at  Soi?- 
sons  in  762.    In  the  same  year  he  received  the 
submission  of  Septimania,  which  for  several 
years  had  been  held  by  the  Saracens  of  Spain. 
In  753  he  forced  the  Saxons  to  recognize  Lis 
supremacy  by  paying  a  tribute  of  300  horses 
and  taking  an  oath  to  respect  the  Christian 
missionaries   travelling   among   them.     Pope 
Stephen  HI.  now  visited  France  to  solicit  as- 
sistance against  the  persecutions  of  Astolphus, 
king  of  the  Lombards.   Pepin  received  the  pon- 
tiflf  with  great  honor,  had  the  ceremony  of  cor- 
onation performed  again  by  him,  and  started 
for  Italy  at  the  head  of  his  army.    He  crossed 
the  Alps  and  besieged  Astolphus  in  Pavia,  who 
sued  for  peace  and  assented  to  the  terms  dic- 
tated by  his  conqueror;  but  Pepin  had  scarce- 
ly left  Italy,  when  Astolphus  broke  tiie  treaty 
and  threatened  the  city  of  Rome.    Pepin  hast- 
ened to  the  rescue  (765),  conquered  the  exarch- 
ate of  Ravenna,  and  gave  it,  with  the  Penta- 
polis,  to  the  pope,  thus  founding  the  temporal 
sovereignty  of  the  holy  see.    In  769  he  invaded 
Aquitania,  which,  under  the  heroic  Waifar^  had 
asserted  its  independence.    A  dreadM  war  of 
8  years  was  waged,  and  the  king  of  the  Franks 
could  only  secure  his  conquest  of  that  province 
by  the  assassination  of  his  rival  (768).    Pepin 
died  a  few  days  after  his  return  from  his  last 
expedition  thither,  leaving  his  kingdom  to  his 
two  sons,  Carloman  and  Carl,  the  latter  of 
whom  was  afterward  known  as  Charlemagne. 
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pnrpoee  by  the  negroes  of  those  oonntries. 
These  plants  belong  however  to  the  anofuieem. 
The  importations  of  black  pepper  into  the 
United  States  for  the  year  en^ng  June  80, 
1859,  amounted  to  7,091,T50  lbs.,  valued  at 
$401,791,  of  which  $107,413  worth  was  reex- 
ported.— ^The  peppers  of  the  kitchen  garden  are 
the  fruits  of  the  capsicums,  of  the  natural  order 
soldTUUiea.    (See  Oapsigum.) 

PEPPEBKLL,  Sib  William,  an  American 
general,  bom  at  Kittery  Point,  He.,  in  1697, 
died  there,  July  6,  1759.  He  was  brought  up 
as  a  merchant.  About  1727  he  was  elected 
one  of  his  majesty's  council  for  the  proyince 
of  Massachusetts,  and  he  was  regularly  re- 
elected for  32  years  in  succession.  living  on 
an  exposed  frontier,  where  the  inhabitants 
were  constantly  engaged  in  warfare  with  the 
savages,  a  largo  portion  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
the  camp.  He  rose  to  the  highest  honors,  and 
when  the  expedition  against  Louisburg  was 
undertaken,  the  governors  of  Kew  England 
gave  him  the  command  of  the  troops.  Begin- 
ning the  siege  in  May,  1745,  he  soon  compelled 
the  city  to  surrender,  and  in  reward  for  his 
services  was  made  a  baronet.  In  1759  he  was 
appointed  lieutenant-general.  His  grandson 
was  created  a  baronet  in  1774,  and  embraced 
the  royal  cause  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
in  consequence  of  which  his  estates  wore  con- 
fiscated. The  life  of  Gen.  Pepperell  has  been 
written  by  Usher  Parsons  (8vo.,  Boston,  1856). 

PEPPERMINT.    SeeMniT. 

PEPSIN.    See  Chtme. 

PEPUSCH,  JoHANN  Ohbistoph,  a  Qerman 
composer,  bom  in  Berlin  in  1667,  died  in  Lon- 
don in  1752.  For  a  number  of  years  he  held 
an  appointment  at  the  Prussian  court  as  harp- 
sichord teacher,  and  about  1608  emigrated  to 
England,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  As  a  composer  he  is  chiefly  known  by 
his  adaptations  of  popular  airs  for  the  "  Beg- 
gar's Opera,"  for  which  he  also  wrote  an  ori- 
ginal overture.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
"Treatise  on  Harmony"  (1731),  highly  es- 
teemed as  a  theoretical  work. 

PEPYS,  Chables  Chbistophsb.    See  Cot- 

TSXHAM. 

PEPYS,  Samthpl,  an  English  diarist,  bom 
Feb.  28, 1633,  died  May  26, 1703.  He  belonged 
to  an  ancient  family,  but  his  father  was  a  tailor, 
and  his  own  early  life  seems  to  have  been  passed 
in  humble  circumstances.  He  was  educated 
at  St.  PauPs  school,  London,  and  at  Magdalene 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  held  a  scholar- 
ship, but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  took  a  de- 
gree. In  1655  he  married  a  young  girl  without 
fortune,  and  went  to  live  with  his  cousin,  Sir 
Edward  Montagu,  afterward  first  earl  of  Sand- 
wich, whom  he  accompanied  a  few  years  later 
on  his  expedition  to  the  Sound.  He  was  imme- 
diately afterward  appointed  to  a  small  office  in 
the  exchequer.  On  Jan.  1,  1659-^60,  he  began 
to  keep  a  short-hand  diary,  which  he  continued 
uninterruptedly  until  May  81,  1669,  when  he 
was  compelled  by  defective  eyesight  to  give  it 


up.  Though  an  ardent  roundhead  in  hk  youth, 
he  expressed  mat  joy  at  the  restoration  of 
Oharles  U.,  and  acoompanied  Montaga  in  the 
oapaoity  of  secretary  to  the  two  generals  of  the 
fleet  when  he  brought  the  king  over.  In  tlie 
summer  of  1660  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the 
acts  of  the  navy,  an  office  whieh  gave  him  con- 
stant opportunities  for  intercourse  with  the 
duke  of  York,  who  held  the  post  of  high  ad- 
miral, and  with  whom  he  was  soon  in  great 
fftvor.  His  talents  for  business  were  of  no  com- 
mon order.  During  the  plague  of  1665  he  hiul 
the  whole  management  of  the  naval  affairs,  lie 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  on  the  affairs  of 
Tangier  in  1662,  and  became  treasurer  to  the 
commission  in  1665.  At  the  same  time  he  wss 
appointed  surveyor-general  of  the  victnallin^ 
office.  When  the  officers  of  the  navy  boanl 
were  called  to  the  bar  of  the  house  of  oommoxii 
in  1668,  to  answer  for  the  disaster  to  the  Brit- 
ish fieet  in  the  Dutch  admiral  De  Bayter's  ex- 
pedition against  Chatham,  Pepys  was  chosen 
by  his  colleagues  to  conduct  their  defeuc«, 
which  he  did  in  a  speech  of  S  hours  with  <x>iii- 
plete  success.  His  diary  contains  a  carious 
record  of  the  compliments  which  were  p^iid 
him  on  this  occasion :  *^  Mr.  Yaughan  did  pro- 
test ....  that  he  had  sat  26  years  in  parlia- 
ment, and  never  heard  such  a  roeech  there  l>c- 
fore ;  for  which  the  Lord  God  make  me  thankful ! 
and  that  I  may  make  use  of  it  not  to  pride  ami 
vain  dory,  but  that,  now  I  have  this  esteem,  I 
may  do  nothing  that  may  lessen  it  I "  Neverthe- 
less, though  he  was  many  years  in  parliament,  he 
maae  no  figure  there.  Shortly  after  the  dc'Sc 
of  his  diary  he  travelled  on  the  continent,  and 
collected  a  variety  of  information  respeciinir 
the  French  and  Dutch  navies.  He  was  not 
without  his  enemies ;  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury 
attempted  to  show  that  he  was  ^^  a  papist  or 
popishly  inclined,"  with  a  view  to  defeat  him 
m  a  contested  election  case  before  a  committee 
of  the  house  of  commons,  and  some  years  after- 
ward attempted  to  implicate  him  in  the  murder 
of  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey.  In  1673  King 
Charles  appointed  him  secretary  for  the  affairs 
of  the  navy — an  office  which  only  involved 
him  in  fresh  difficulties,  for  during  the  excite- 
ment of  the  popish  plot  he  was  accused  with 
Sir  Anthony  Deane  of  sending  secret  particu- 
lars respecting  the  English  navy  to  the  court 
of  France,  and  of  being  an  enemy  to  the  Prot- 
estant religion.  After  9  months'  imprisonment 
he  was  discharged,  the  complainant,  Col.  John 
Scott,  a  man  of  bad  character,  retracting  his 
deposition.  Pepys  had  now  lost  his  office,  but 
in  1680  he  attended  the  king  at  Newmarket, 
where  he  took  down  in  short-hand  his  mfyes- 
ty's  narrative  of  his  escape  after  the  battle  of 
Worcester,  which  has  often  been  published.  In 
1683  he  acoompanied  Lord  Dartmouth's  expedi- 
tion to  Tangier.  After  his  return  he  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  for  the  affiurs  of  the  admi- 
ralty, a  post  which  he  continued  to  fill  with 
remarkable  ability  until  the  accession  of  'William 
of  Orange,  when  he  retired  to  private  life.    He 
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FERCEVAL,  CAUBsnr  db.    See  CAtTflsnr. 

PERCEVAL,  Spcpoeb,  an  Engliflh  sUt^man, 
bom  in  London,  Kot.  1,  1763,  lussassiniited 
in  the  lobby  of  the  honse  of  commons,  May 
11.  1812.  He  was  the  2d  son  of  John,  earl  of 
Ej^mont,  by  his  2d  wife,  the  granddaughter  of 
the  4th  earl  of  Northampton,  and  was  educated 
at  narrow  and  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge. 
In  1786  he  was  called  to  the  bar  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  in  a  few  years  was  in  possession  of  a 
Incrativc  practice.  In  1796  he  entered  parliar 
ment  for  the  borough  of  Northampton,  which 
he  continued  to  represent  until  the  dose  of  his 
life,  and  became  a  warm  supporter  of  Pitt, 
whcse  favorable  notice  he  attracted  by  a  pam- 
phlet on  the  force  and  extent  of  impeachments 
by  the  honse  of  commons.  8o  highly  did  Mr. 
Pitt  esteem  his  financial  abilities,  that  when 
about  to  fight  a  duel  with  Tiemey  he  recom- 
mended, in  case  of  his  own  faU,  the  appoint- 
ment of  Perceval  as  his  successor.  In  1801  he 
was  appointed  solicitor-general  in  the  Adding- 
ton  mini.Htry,  and  in  1802  attomey-genertd, 
in  which  capacity  he  conducted  the  prosecu- 
tion in  the  celebrated  case  of  Peltier,  indicted 
for  a  libel  on  Bonaparte  during  the  peace  of 
Amiens.  He  retained  his  position  upon  the 
return  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  office,  and  upon  the  acces- 
sion of  the  For-Grenville  ministry  went  into 
opposition.  In  1807  he  was  appointed  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  in  the  duke  of  Port- 
land's cabinet,  and  upon  the  death  of  that  no- 
bleman in  1809  he  succeeded  him  as  first  lord 
of  the  treasury.  He  met  with  his  death  at  the 
hands  of  John  Bellingham,  an  English  mer- 
chant resident  in  Archangel,  who,  for  some 
alleged  injury  by  the  Russian  government,  for 
which  he  had  been  unable  to  procure  redress 
either  from  the  British  ambassador  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg or  from  the  British  ministry,  shot  Mr. 
Perceval  through  the  heart  with  a  pistoL 
Bellingham  had  previously  resolved  on  the 
destruction  of  the  ambassador,  whom  he  con- 
fessed ho  would  have  preferred  to  kill ;  but  no 
opportunity  occurring,  he  determined  to  shoot 
the  first  member  of  the  administration  who 
came  in  his  way.  He  was  subsequently  tried 
for  murder,  and,  notwithstanding  an  attempt 
to  prove  him  insane,  was  convicted  and  hanged. 
Mr.  Perceval's  death  caused  a  profound  sensa- 
tion, and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
prince  regent  parliament  settled  an  annuity  of 
£2,000  upon  his  widow,  and  caused  the  sum  of 
£50,000  to  be  vested  in  trustees  for  the  benefit 
of  his  12  children.  He  was  a  man  of  respecta- 
ble abilities,  but  distinguished  rather  as  a  skil- 
ful lawyer  and  politician  than  as  a  great  states- 
man. He  was  at  one  time  the  legal  adviser  of 
the  princess  of  Wales,  and  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  preparation  of  the  documents 
referring  to  the  "  delicate  investigation,"  which 
were  published  in  "  The  Book." 

PEROn,  Pole,  or  Rod  (Lat.  pertica^  a  long 
staff),  a  measure  of  length  used  in  surveying 
land,  equal  to  6^  yards  or  16  J  feet.  Surveyors* 
chains  arc  commonly  of  4  perches  in  length, 


fomethnes  of  fi.  In  eqaare  measure  160  s^carc 
perches  make  an  acre,  or  40  make  one  nxd. 
In  maaonry  a  perch  is  equal  to  25  cubic  feet. 

PEBOH,  a  name  properly  restrieled  to  the 
pereidcB^  a  very  extensive  fiunily  of  acanthi:  j>- 
terous  fishes,  characterized  by  a  coyerins  of 
ctenoid  scales,  the  freedom  and  small  size  of 
the  infra-orbital  bones,  large  month,  manT  oi 
the  fin  rays  nnjointed  add  inflexible  spines.  7 
branchiost^al  rays,  and  the  ventrals  with  5 
articulated  rays  and  placed  under  or  in  ad- 
vance of  the  pectorals.    There  are  teeth  on  the 
vomer  and  generally  on  the  palate,  and  the 
fins- are  always  at  least  7  and  sometimes  8; 
the  cheeks  are  not  cuirassed,  and  there  are  no 
barbels  on  the  lips;  the  stomach  is  csecal,  and 
its  pyloric  opening  on  the  side;   pancreatic 
C83ca  few  and  smiSl,  and  the  intesdnal  canal 
but  little  folded. — ^Leaving  for  works  on  ich- 
thyology the  consideration  of  the  subdivisions 
of  the  perch  family,  only  the  typical  genera 
can  here  be  alluded  to,  and  in  the  first  place 
the  genus  perca  (Cuv.),  of  which  the  common 
fresh  water  perch  (P.  flare^cens)  of  America 
and  the  P.  flwdatiliB  of  Europe  are  fiuniliar 
examples.      The  old  genus  perea  of  Artedi 
and   linnseus  has  been  subdivided  into  86 
genera  according  to  the  number  and  shape  of 
the  dorsals,  the  characters  of  the  teeth,  the 
serrations  of  the  gill  covers  and  shonlder?, 
size  of  the  scales,  and  other  characters.    In 
the  restricted  genus  perca  of  Cuvier  there  are 
2  dorsals  (the  2d  fiexible),  all  the  teeth  villi- 
form  without   canines,  the    opercular  bones 
serrated,  the  operculum  spiniferous,  and  the 
tongue  smooth;  14  species  are  described,  all 
inhabitants  of  fresh  water.    The  yellow  perch 
{P.  flaT€8C€n8^  Cuv.)  is  greenish  yellow  above, 
nnd  golden  yellow  on  the  sides,  with  7  transverse 
dark  bands,  widest  above,  and  white  beU»w ; 
centre  of  operculum  deep  green,  iris  golden, 
dorsals  and  caudal  yellowish  brown,  pectorals 
yellow,  and  ventrals  and  anal  scarlet.    It  at- 
tains a  length  of  12  to  15  inches  and  a  weight 
of  2i  lbs.,  though  most  specimens  are  below 
10  inches ;  it  is  very  generally  distributed  in 
the  lakes,  ponds,  and  streams  of  the  northern 
nnd  middle  states  and  of  the  British  provinces; 
it  is  easily  taken  by  the  hook  or  net,  and  is  an 
excellent  fish  for  the  table.    The  P.flyviaaiis 
(Linn.)  is  very  common  over  Europe  and  most 
of  the  northern  parts  of  Asia;  the  body  above 
is  greenish  brown,  passing  into  golden-yellow- 
ish white  below,  and  on  the  sides  are  from  5 
to  7  blackish  bands ;  the  dorsals  and  pectorals 
brownish  and  the  other  fins  vermilion ;  it  is 
a  bold  biter,  and  its  fiesh  is  excellent;  it  is 
voracious,  omnivorous,  and  tenacious  of  life 
out  of  water ;  the  fenude  is  very  prolific,  de- 
positing an  immense  number  of  eggs  united  by 
a  viscid  substance  into  lengthened  strings.    In 
some  allied  species  the  single  dorsal  is  deeply 
notched,  and  the  yilliform  teeth  are  inter- 
spersed with  canines. — ^There  are   some  sea 
perches  belonging  to  the  germs  serrantti  (Cuv.), 
with  a  single  ^onel,  canines,  preoperculom 
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attainmentB  in  many  branches  of  knowledge 
were  of  an  extraordinary  character.  He  was 
a  diligent  student  of  the  principal  modem  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  beside  paying  mnoh  atten- 
tion to  Gaelic,  Welsh,  the  Korse  and  Slayio 
tongues ;  and  at  one  time  he  made  an  elaborate 
report  on  the  granmiar  of  the  Basque.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  of  American  scholars  to 
welcome  the  researches  of  Bopp  and  Grimms 
and  other  German  philologists.  With  geog- 
raphy he  was  thoroughly  acquainted,  and  was 
no  mean  proficient  in  botany,  chemistry,  and 
natural  history.  It  is  by  his  poetry,  however, 
that  he  will  be  chiefiy  remembered.  It  has 
been  collected  and  published  (2  vols.,  New 
York,  1824 ;  Boston,  18C0).  In  his  private  char- 
acter he  was  singularly  modest  and  reserved, 
and  troubled  by  a  constitutional  melancholy, 
which  his  experience  in  life  tended  rather  to 
deepen  than  to  remove. 

PEROIVAL,  Thomas,  an  English  physician 
and  moralist,  born  in  Warrington,  Liuicashire, 
in  Sept.  1740,  died  in  Manchester,  Aug.  80, 
1804.  He  was  educated  at  the  Warrington 
academy,  and  in  1761  went  to  Edinburgh,  where 
he  studied  medicine.  Afterward  he  visited 
London,  Paris,  Hamburg,  and  Leyden,  at  which 
last  placa  he  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  in 
1765.  In  1767  he  settled  at  Manchester  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  He  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  the  investigation  of  subjects  con- 
nected with  medicine,  and  to  his  instrumental- 
ity the  Manchester  philosophical  society  owed 
its  origin.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he 
turned  his  attention  to  moral  philosophy,  and 
several  of  his  works  on  that  subject  became 
very  popular.  In  religion  he  was  a  dissenter. 
He  wrote  a  large  number  of  works,  most  of  the 
earlier  of  which  appeared  originally  in  the 
"Philosophical  Transactions"  of  London  or 
Manchester,  and  were  republished  in  1767  un- 
der the  title  of  "Essays,  Medical  and  Experi- 
mental." Of  his  other  works  may  be  mention- 
ed "  Observations  and  Experiments  on  Water" 
(8vo.,  London,  1768);  "Observations  on  the 
Poison  of  Lead"  (8vo.,  1774);  and  "Medical 
Ethics,  or  a  Code  of  Institutes  and  Precepts 
adapted  to  the  Professional  Conduct  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons"  (8vo.,  Manchester,  1803). 
Of  his  works  on  morals  may  be  mentioned 
"Moral  and  Literary  Dissertations"  (8vo., 
Warrington,  1784),  and  "A  Father^s  Instruc- 
tions, consisting  of  Moral  Tales,  Fables,  and 
Reflections,  designed  to  promote  the  Love  of 
Virtue"  (8vo.,  London,  1788).  After  his  death 
his  collected  works,  with  a  memoir  and  selec- 
tions from  his  correspondence,  were  published 
by  his  son  (4  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1807). 

PERCUSSION,  in  medicine.  See  Auscul- 
tation. 

PERCUSSION  CAP.    See  Fulminates. 

PERCY,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate 
and  scholar,  born  in  Bridgenorth,  Shropshire, 
April  13,  1728,  died  in  Dromore,  Ireland,  Sept. 
80, 1811.  He  was  the  son  of  a  grocer,  was 
educated  at  Christchurch  college,  Oxford,  and 


having  taken  cnrders  received  in  1766  the  rec- 
tory of  Wilby  and  vicarage  of  Easton-Mandnit, 
Northamptonshire.    His  first  literary  produc- 
tion was  the  translation  from  the  Portufnese 
of  a  Chinese  novel  entitled  Hau  Sum  Choan 
(1761),  which  was  soon  followed  by  ^^MiBcella- 
neous  Pieces  relating  to  the  Chinese ;"  a  transla- 
tion from  the  Icelandic  into  Latin  and  English  of 
6  pieces  of  runic  poetry  (1768) ;  a  new  version 
of  **  Solomon^s  Song,"  with  notes  and  a  com- 
mentary (1764) ;  and  a  "  Key  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament^'  (1766).    He  was  now  intamate  with 
most  of  the  literary  men  of  his  time,  and  in 
1764  Dr.  Johnson  passed  8  months  at  his  vicar- 
age, where  he  found  him  eagerly  engagfed  in 
preparing  the  collection  of  old  songs  and  bal- 
lads to  which  he  owes  all  his  present  celebritj. 
The  "  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry"  ap- 
peared in  1765.    The  greater  part  of  the  col- 
lection was  taken  from  an  old  manuscript  in 
the  editor's  possession,  and  many  other  pieces 
were  obtained  from  the  Pepysian  library.     The 
reception  of  the  book  was  not  at  first  enthusi- 
astic, but  it  procured  for  Percy  the  apjwint- 
ment  of  domestic  chaplain  to  tlie  duke  and 
duchess  of  Northumberland  in  1766,  and  chap- 
lain in  ordinary  to  the  king  in  1769.     In  177S 
he  was  made  dean  of  Carlisle,  and  in  1782  bish- 
op of  Dromore  in  the  county  Down,  where  he 
Sassed  the  rest  of  his  life  engaged  chiefly  in  the 
uties  of  his  diocese.    In  his  latter  days  he  be- 
came totally  blind.    Dr.  Percy  was  himself  a 
poet  of  considerable  merit.    His  "  Nancy,  wilt 
thou  come  with  me  ?"  and  "  The  Hermit  of  Wark- 
worth,"  a  poem  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  noble  family  of  Percy  to  which  he  was  re- 
puted to  belong,  are  well  known ;  and  the  beau- 
tiful ballad  of  "The  Friar  of  Orders  Gray,-' 
which  appears  in  the  "  Reliques,"  is  mostly  his 
own  composition.    He  also  published  in  1770 
the  "  Northumberland  Household  Book,"  and  a 
translation  of  Mallet's  "Northern  Antiquities.'* 
PERCZEL,  M6mcz,  a  Hungarian  general,  bom 
in  the  county  of  Tolna  in  1814.    He  studied 
at  Pesth,  served  for  some  time  in  a  corps  of 
military  engineers,  subsequently  represent^  his 
native  county  at  the  diets  of  1889-40, 1848-'4, 
and  1847-8,  and  after  the  revolution  of  March, 
1848,  was  elected  by  the  city  of  Buda  a  mem- 
ber of  the  new  national  assembly.    Belonging 
to  the  extreme  liberal  or  radical  party,  he  be- 
came a  favorite  with  the  youth  of  the  capital. 
On  the  approach  of  Ban  Jellachich  in  Sep- 
tember he  formed  a  body  of  volunteers,  and 
assisted  by  the  militia  of  various  south-eastern 
counties,  as  well  as  by  Gorgey,  he  compelled  an 
isolated  Croatian  corps  to  surrender  at  Ozora 
(Oct.  7).    This  achievement  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  general,  and  he  subsequently  acted 
with  success  on  liie  Mnr  and  Drave,  and  cross- 
ing the  frontier  made  a  short  incursion  into 
Styria.    The  advance  of  Windischgrfttz  in  De- 
cember caused  the  recall  of  his  corps ;  but  be- 
fore he  could  join  the  retreating  army  of  Gor- 
fey,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  at  Moor  by 
ellachich  and  his  force  entirely  scattered  (Dec. 
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cary,  in  1821  attended  the  Aldersgate  street 
dispensary,  in  1822  became  a  pnpil  of  Bt  Bar- 
tholomew's hospital,  and  in  march,  1828,  re- 
ceived a  license  to  practise  from  the  society  of 
apothecaries.  On  his  appointment  not  long 
affcer  as  apothecary  of  the  Aldersgate  street 
dispensary,  he  became  a  private  tutor,  and 
published  a  number  of  works,  chiefly  for  the 
use  of  students  about  to  be  examined.  He 
translated  the  Latin  pharmacopoeia  of  the  Lon- 
don college  of  physicians,  and  published  a 
number  of  Latin  prescriptions  unaer  the  title 
of  Selecta  e  Prcucriptis,  Turning  his  attention 
to  chemistry,  he  compiled  ^*  A  General  Table  of 
Atomic  Numbers,"  and  in  1826  was  appointed 
lecturer  in  chemistry  in  the  Aldersgate  street 
school  of  medicine.  The  lectures  which  he 
subsequently  delivered  on  materia  medica 
were  originally  published  in  the  ^^  Medical 
Gazette,^'  and  in  1839  were  revised  and  re- 
published under  the  title  of  '^Elements  of 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.'*  To  this 
work  he  owed  his  reputation.  In  1840  be 
received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  univer- 
sity of  Erlangeu,  became  the  same  year  assist- 
ant physician  to  the  London  hospital,  was 
subsequently  admitted  as  a  London  licentiate 
of  the  college  of  physicians,  and  in  1846  was 
elected  fellow  of  the  college.  In  1842  he  pub- 
lished a  work  on  "Food  and  Diet."  In  1861 
he  was  mode  full  physician  of  the  London  hos- 
pital. Beside  the  works  already  mentioned, 
which  were  chiefly  compilations,  he  published 
several  original  treatises  in  various  medical 
and  pharmaceutical  journals,  and  wrote  a 
series  of  "  Lectures  on  Polaq^ed  Light."  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  examiner  at  the 
London  university. 
PEREIRA  DE  SOUZA.    See  Caldas  Psbei- 

BA  DE  SoUZA. 

PEREIRE,  £milb  and  Isaac,  French  finan- 
ciers of  Jewish  origin,  born  in  Bordeaux,  the 
former  in  1800,  the  latter  in  1806.  They  are 
brothers,  and  grandsons  of  Jacobo  Rodriguez 
Pereira.  Having  removed  to  Paris  and  entered 
into  business,  they  became  ardent  votaries  of 
Saint-Simonism.  They  wrote  for  various  jour- 
nals, including  the  Froaucteur.the  Globe,  the  Na- 
tional^ the  TempSy  the  Journal  des  connamanees 
utiles^  and  the  Journal  des  dehats,  in  the  last 
of  which  Isaac  originated  a  daily  report  of  the 
bourse.  Under  the  guaranty  of  the  Rothschilds 
they  obtained  the  contract  for  building  the 
St.  Germain  railroad,  of  which  £mile  was  the 
originator ;  and  afterward  under  the  same  au- 
spices they  constructed  the  more  important 
northern  railroad.  They  built  the  chemin  du 
midi  and  the  canal  lateral  on  their  own  respon- 
sibility. The  credit  nwhilier  was  founded  in 
1862,  chiefly  through  their  agency,  and  they 
have  since  been  prominently  concerned  in  its 
management.     (See  Cb^dit  Mobilieb.) 

PEREZ,  Antonio,  a  Spanish  statesman  and 
author,  born  at  Monreal  de  Ariza,  Aragon,  in 
1541,  died  in  Paris,  Nov.  8,  1611.  He  was  a 
natural  son  of  Gonzalo  Perez,  minister  for  40 


rears  to  Oharles  Y.  and  PMlip  II.,  was  legit- 
imated in  his  infancy,  and  educated  at  Lou- 
vain,  Venice,  and  Madrid.  On  his  father^s  deat  b 
he  became  one  of  the  two  chief  secretaries  of 
state.    Adroit,  industrious,  and  a  akUfiil  and 
imaonipulous  politioian,  he  soon  became  tl^e 
depontary  of  Philip^s  most  intimate  confidence:^. 
When  the  king  wished  to  put  out  of  the  way 
Juan  de  Escovedo,  the  secretary  and  adviser  of 
John  of  Austria,  whom  he  suspected  of  desitnis 
upon  the  crown,  Perez  was  employed  to  have 
hma  assassinated  (1678).  Escovedo  was  stabbed 
in  the  street  by  hired  bravos,  but  it  is  now  be- 
lieved that  Perez  had  a  personal  motive  in  caus- 
ing his  death,  because  Escovedo  was  acquainted 
with  the  minister's  intrigue  with  the  princess 
of  Eboli,  the  king's  mistress.    However  tliis 
may  be,  Perez  and  the  princess  were  arrested  2 
months  afterward,  ostensibly  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  Escovedo's  relatives,  and  tiie  former 
was  condemned  to  2  years'  imprisonment,  8 
years'  exile  from  court,  and  a  heavy  fine.    At 
first  Philip  appeared  anxious  to  make  his  pun- 
ishment as  light  as  possible,  and  assigned  lii< 
own  house  as  the  place  of  confinement ;  but  al- 
ter he  had  obtained  all  the  papers  which  mipLt 
prove  his  own  share  in  the  murder,  he  sent 
the  ex-minister  to  the  fortress  of  Turregnano, 
and  extorted  from  him  on  the  rack  a  confese^ion 
that  he  had  killed  Escovedo,  coupled  however 
with  the  declaration  that  he  did  it  by  the  royal 
command.    Perez  would  probably  have  lost  his 
head  but  for  the  devotion  of  his  wife,  who  in 
July,  1690,  procured  him  the  means  of  escape 
to  Saragossa,  where  he  placed  himself  under 
the  protection  of  the  /ueros  or  independent 
jurisdiction  of  Aragon.  The  king,  in  violatir*n 
of  these  constitutional  privileges,  ordered  him 
to  be  seized,  but  the  people  forcibly  relea5td 
him.   Philip  then  caused  him  to  be  transferrtr<l 
to  the  prison  of  the  inquisition  on  a  charge  of 
heresy.    The  populace  again  restored  him  to 
liberty,  and  the  consequence  was  an  armed 
revolt  which  gave  Philip  a  long  desired  oppor- 
tunity to  extinguish  ihefueros  for  ever.    In  the 
mean  time  he  escaped  to  France,  and  was  serit 
by  Henry  IV.  on  a  secret  mission  to  England, 
during  which  he  published  a  narrative  of  the 
occurrences  in  which  he  had  been  concerned : 
but  such  was  his  dread  of  Philip,  who  indeed 
attempted  several  times  to  have  him  assa6^in- 
ated,  that  he  expressed  himself  in  a  guardeil 
and  enigmatical  way,  which  has  contributed  to 
render  the  whole  afiair  one  of  the  most  mrs- 
terious    romances  of   history.      Recallod    to 
France  in  1595,  he  received  a  house  for  Lis 
residence  and  a  guard  to  protect  him,  and  in 
the  same  year  was  again  sent  to  England.    Af- 
ter the  accession  of  Philip  III.  his  wife  ami 
children,  who  had  been  kept  in  prison,  were 
liberated  (1599),  but  all  his  efibrts  to  be  recall- 
ed to  8pain  were  in  vain.    He  undertook  a 
third  mission  to  England  in  behalf  of  his  native 
country  in  1604,  but  miserably  failed,  and  re- 
turning to  France  passed  his  last  days  in  pi  n- 
ury.    Beside  his  JSelacioneo  already  mentioned, 
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oame  to  France  to  marry  Henry  n.,  brought 
with  her  a  famoiis  Morentine  peif omer  named 
Ben6,  and  from  that  time  the  French  made  great 

Erogress  in  the  art ;  bat  from  the  receipts  that 
ave  been  preserved  it  appears  that  their  pro- 
cesses were  very  rude  and  unscientific.  In  Eng- 
land a  taste  for  perfumes  appears  to  hi^re  been 
prevalent  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare ;  and  in 
that  of  Dean  Swift  the  shops  of  the  perfumers 
were  the  resorts  of  loungers,  as  they  were  in 
ancient  Rome: 

Flist  iBsaed  firom  perftamen*  shops 
A  crowd  of  (kahioiuible  fops. 

But  their  use  must  afterward  have  declined, 
for  in  Chambers^s  "  Oyclopsdia,"  published  in 
1740,  it  is  stated  that  perfumes  were  disused 
there,  but  were  d  la  mode  in  Italy  and  Spain. 
At  the  present  time  the  manufacture  of  per- 
fumes is  chiefly  carried  on  in  Paris  and  London, 
and  in  various  towns  near  the  Mediterranean, 
especially  in  the  south  of  France.  The  fruits 
and  flowers  of  those  sunny  regions  afford  the 
greatest  variety  of  fragrant  odors,  and  certain 
districts  are  famous  for  their  peculiar  produc- 
tions; as  Cannes  for  its  perrames  of  the  rose, 
tuberose,  cassia,  jasmine,  and  the  neroli,  ex- 
tracted from  the  leaves  of  the  bitter  orange ; 
Kimes  for  thyme,  rosemary,  aspic,  and  laven- 
der ;  Nice  for  the  violet  and  reseda ;  and  Sicily 
for  the  lemon,  bergamot,  and  orange.  In  Eng- 
land some  of  the  essential  oils  are  prepared 
from  native  herbs  upon  a  large  scale,  as  at 
Mitcham  in  Surrey,  where  a  ton  of  peppermint 
and  of  lavender  is  sometimes  distilled  at  once. 
In  the  northern  United  States  many  of  the 
essences  and  essential  oils  are  also  largely  pre- 
pared, the  woods  furnishing  the  wintergreen, 
sassafras,  and  other  sweet-scented  plants,  and 
the  gardens  the  peppermint,  rose,  &c.  In  Lon- 
don, it  is  stated,  there  are  about  40  manufac- 
turing perfumers,  employing  each  from  20  to 
100  hands ;  and  the  total  annual  value  of  their 
productions  is  believed  to  be  fully  £1,000,000. 
A  large  portion  of  this  consists  of  fancy  soaps, 
which  are  exported  in  great  quanties  to  the 
United  States.  In  Paris  tibere  are  about  80  per- 
fomers,  employing  from  2,000  to  8,000  hands ; 
and  the  export  trade  averages  annually  from 
12,000,000  to  18,000,000  francs,  having  doubled 
in  the  last  25  years.  The  home  consumption 
probably  equals  in  value  the  foreign  exports. 
— ^Perfumes  are  derived  from  a  great  variety 
of  flowers,  fruits,  seeds,  woods,  and  other  vege- 
table products ;  and  by  the  skilful  combining 
of  different  scents,  some  are  obtained  that  imi- 
tate the  odor  of  flowers  which  are  not  them- 
selves  used  in  perfumery.  But  it  is  not  from 
plants  alone  that  perfumes  are  obtained.  At 
the  close  of  the  article  Essential  Oils  allusion 
is  made  to^e  strange  sources  which  by  the  aid 
of  recent  chemical  discoveries  have  been  made 
to  fdmish  some  of  the  choicest  perfumes.  The 
delicate  scent  of  flowers  has  been  traced  to  cer- 
tain oils  and  ethers,  which  can  be  elaborated 
from  substances  associated  only  with  the  most 
disgusting  odors.    The  fetid  fusel  oil  by  dif- 


ferent methods  of  treatment  prodnoea  oDa  not 
to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  varioua  fmits ; 
the  noisome  oils  of  gas  tar  are  made  to  yield  the 
nitro-benzole  known  as  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds 
or  essence  of  mirbane,  which  la  now  extensively 
used  for  perfuming  soap,  and  ia  even  preferable 
for  confectionery  and  culinary  uses  to  the  gxin- 
nine  article  (unless  this  is  distilled  over  pou 
ash),  as  it  contains  no  prussic  acid ;  and  fix>in  the 
drainage  of  cow  houses  is  extracted  an  essential 
ingredient  in  the  famous  eau  de  miUeJUurg,    A 
new  and  unlimited  field  is  thus  opened  for  the 
artificial  production  of  perftunes;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  by  the  employment  of  a  few  com- 
mon essential  oils  and  the  organic  radicals,  all 
the  odors  in  the  vegetable,  animal,  and  min- 
eral kingdom  may  be  successfully  reproduced. 
The  per&mes  derived  from  animal  sources  are 
musk,  civet,  ambergris,  hartahozn,  &a   The  am- 
bergris, though  having  little  scent  itself^  imparts 
a  most  ethereal  and  delicate  odor  to  other  per- 
fumes.   In  an  elaborate  paper  upon  perfomerr 
furnished  by  Mr.  Eugene  Bimmel  to  the  soci- 
ety of  arts  of  London,  and  published  in  No.  Z'A 
of  their  "Journal"  (May  18,  1860X  scents  ji 
general  use  are  classified  in  18  groups,  and  the 
vegetable  products  used  in  this  art  are  arraDp:xi 
in  10  divisions,  as  follows:  1,  the  floral  seri^ 
viz.,  jasmine,  rose,  orange  flower,  caasia,  tube- 
rose, violet,  jonquil,  and  narcissus;  the  attar 
or  otto  of  roses  (see  Attab  or  Roses)  is  tie 
most  valuable  product  of  this  division;  %  the 
herbal  series ;  8,  the  andropogon  series,  a  gtenni 
of  plants  of  this  name  in  Ceylon,  which  fiu-c:^ 
the  lemon  grass,  oitronella,  and  ginger  grass 
oil ;  4,  the  citrine  series,  comprising  the  berga- 
mot, orange,  lemon,  cedrat,  and  limette,  from 
whose  rinds  an  essential  oil  is  obtained  by  ex- 
pression or  distillation ;  6,  the  spice  series,  in- 
cluding cassia,  cinnamon,  cinnamon  leaf^  cloven, 
mace,  nutmeg,  and  pimento ;  6,  the  wood  se- 
ries, consisting  of  sandal  wood,  rose  wockI, 
rhodium,  cedar,  and  sassafras;  7,  the  root  se- 
ries, comprising  orris  root  and  vetivert,  or 
which  the  latter,  called  by  the  Hindoos  kus-lus^ 
the  root  of  the  cmaiherum  mttftcafi/m,  is  made 
in  India  into  mats  and  blinds,  which  being 
often  watered  and  exposed  to  the  sun  shed  a 
most  agreeable  and  lasting  perfume;  8,  tLe 
seed  series,  composed  of  aniseed,  dill,  and  car- 
away; 9,  the  balm  and  gum  series,  including 
the. balsams,  camphor,  myrrh,  and  other  gums; 
10,  the  fruit  series,  including  bitter  almonds, 
Tonquin  beans,  and  vanilla.     The    artificial 
preparations,  above  referred  to,  and  the  ani- 
mal perfomes  make  two  more  series.      The 
greatest  number  of  the  materials,  amounting 
to  28,  is  obtained  from  the  south  of  France  and 
Italy,  which  is  the  chief  centre  of  manufac- 
ture for  perfumery  materials.    The  East  Indies 
and  China  furnish  about  21,  Turkey  2,  Africa 
2,  North  America  6,  South  America  6,  and 
I^gland  4.    The  only  articles  named  from  the 
United  States  are  peppermint,  sassafras,  and 
wintergrecn. — ^The  manufiacture  of  perfumes  in 
the  south  of  Prance  is  extensively  carried  on  in 
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ized  orange  peel,  and  2  of  essence  of  neroli; 
for  yanilla,  24  grammes  of  galbanum,  16  of 
cloves,  82  of  yazulla,  1  of  essence  of  cloves,  and 
16  of  essence  of  vanilla.  Odoriferous  spirits 
for  burning  are  prepared  in  a  similar  way,  the 
vanilla  being  generally  replaced  by  gum  ben- 
zoin.— ^The  powdered  almond  paste  used  in 
perfomery  is  prepared  from  the  residue  of  the 
bruised  kernels  of  apricots  or  almonds,  sweet 
or  bitter,  after  the  oil  is  pressed  out.  This  is 
ground  and  sifted.  The  paste  is  variously 
prepared  from  the  powder.  One  process  is  to 
mix  together  250  grammes  each  of  the  powder 
and  of  honey,  wiw  600  grammes  of  the  oil  of 
bitter  almonds  and  the  yolks  of  4  eggs.  Per- 
fumed soaps  are  prepared  by  substituting  po- 
made for  uie  grease  in  mixture  with  soda  lees. 
PERGAMUS,  or  Peroamuv.  I.  The  name 
of  the  citadel  of  Troy,  frequently  used  by  poets 
for  that  city  itself.  U.  An  ancient  city  of  Asia 
Minor,  in  the  Mysian  district  of  Teuthrania, 
and  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the  same  name. 
It  was  built  in  the  delightful  valley  of  the  Oai- 
cus,  at  the  foot  of  two  hills  near  the  N.  bank 
of  that  river,  and  at  its  confluence  with  the 
Oetius  and  Selinus,  the  latter  of  which  flowed 
through  the  city.  The  acropolis  was  built  on 
one  of  the  hills.  Pergamus  was  founded  by  a 
colony  of  Arcadians,  or,  according  to  other 
traditions,  by  Epidaurians  under  ^sculapius, 
who  was  worshipped  as  the  patron  of  the 
place.  Its  name  is  derived  by  some  from  that 
of  Pergamus,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus  and  Andro- 
mache, who  is  s^d  to  have  slain  a  Teuthranian 
king  in  single  combat  and  taken  possession  of 
his  territory.  Having  belonged  successively 
to  the  Persians,  the  empire  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  the  Thracian  kingdom  of  Lysima- 
ohus,  it  was  betrayed  by  Philetaarus,  the  com- 
mander of  the  strong  citadel,  where  Lysimachus 
had  deposited  his  treasures,  into  the  hands  of 
Seleucus  I.  of  Syria.  When  Seleucus  died,  Phi- 
letsdruB  made  himself  independent  (280  B.  0.). 
His  nephew  and  successor  Eumenes  I.  (263-241) 
extended  his  dominion  over  parts  of  the  neigh- 
boring provinces,  having  vanquished  Antiochus 
Soter  in  a  battle  near  Sardis.  Attalus  I.  (241- 
197),  a  cousin  of  Eumenes,  routed  the  invading 
Gauls,  assumed  the  royal  title,  and  assisted  the 
Romans  in  their  wars  against  the  AchsBans  and 
Philip  of  Macedon.  His  son  Eumenes  U.  (197- 
159)  supported  the  Romans  against  Antiochus 
the  Great,  and  after  their  victory  at  Magnesia 
(190)  was  rewarded  by  the  annexation  to  his 
dominions  of  the  whole  of  Mysia,  Lydia,  Phry- 
gia,  and  other  neighboring  provinces.  Perga- 
mus now  became  one  of  the  most  splendid 
cities  of  Asia,  rivalling  by  its  library,  a  re- 
nowned school  of  literature,  and  the  invention 
of  parchment,  the  principal  glories  of  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Ptolemies.  Attalus  II.  (159-138), 
the  brother  of  Eumenes  II.,  maintained  his 
alliance  with  Rome,  and  like  his  predecessors 
was  a  promoter  of  science  and  literature.  His 
nephew,  Attalus  HI.  (188-183),  ruled  like  a 
madman,  destroymg  his  own  relatives,  and 


finally  bequeathed  his  whole  Ungdom  to  t!ie 
Romans,  who  after  a  contest  with  AristoiiL- 
cus,  a  natural  son  of  Eumenes  H.,  erect«?d  it 
into  the  province  of  Asia,  of  wmc^  Per«:a- 
mus  became  the  splendid  capit-aL  It  after- 
ward decayed,  however,  being  deprived  of  its 
treasures  of  literature  by  Antony,  who  at- 
tached them  to  the  library  of  Alexandria,  and 
subsequently  also  of  its  dignity  as  capitjJ  of 
the  province  under  the  Byzantine  rule.  It 
waa  one  of  the  principal  Asian  seata  of  Chri^ 
tianity  in  its  earliest  period.  It  was  finally 
destroyed  during  the  Turkish  wars,  bnt  its  ex- 
tensive ruins,  including  remains  of  temples,  a 
theatre,  and  an  amphiuieatre,  are  still  visible. 

PERG0LE8I,  GiovApi  Battista,  an  Itali  Ji 
composer,  bom  at  Jesi,  in  Ancona^  in  17U\ 
died  at  Torre  del  Greco,  near  Kaples,  in  1737. 
He  waa  educated  at  the  Neapolitan  conservd- 
tory  dei  poveri  in  Gesu  CrUto ;  but  discover- 
ing that  in  this  institution  taste  and  meloi:/ 
were  sacrificed  to  pedantry,  he  left  it  at  iLa 
age  of  14,  and  received  lessons  in  vocal  con}- 
position  from  Vinci  and  Hasse.  At  20  ye^ira 
of  age  he  procured  an  engagement  at  the 
teat/ro  nuovOj  Naples,  for  which  he  wrote 
comic  intermezzos,  including  the  Sert^a  pi- 
drona^  subseouently  produced  with  great  en- 
thusiasm at  Paris.  In  1785  he  brought  out  zX 
Rome  his  opera  of  Olympiade^  which  was 
coldly  received,  notwithstanding  it  was  highly 
conunended  by  contemporary  mudoians.  "His 
sacred  compositions  were  better  appreciated, 
and  few  works  of  their  class  have  been  more 
admired  than  his  mass  in  D,  containing  the 
celebrated  Gloria  in  ExuUit^  and  his  I>iiit 
Dominus  and  Laudate.  Two  years  before 
his  death  his  health  began  to  fail  rapidly,  ar.d 
by  the  advice  of  his  friends  he  removed  to 
Torre  del  Greco,  near  the  foot  of  Mt.  Vesuvius. 
Here  during  his  last  illness  he  composed  his 
cantata  of  Orfeo  ed  EuridieCy  his  Sake  Eeglna, 
and  his  celebrated  Stahat  Mater. 

PERIANDER,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  sncceedctl 
his  father  Cypselus  probably  about  625  B.  C^ 
died  about  585  B.  0.  At  first  his  reign  was 
mild,  but  afterward  became  exceedingly  in- 
human and  oppressive.  Herodotus  says  that 
Periander  sent  a  herald  to  Thrasybulus,  tyrant 
of  Miletus,  to  ask  him  what  mode  of  govern- 
ment it  was  safest  to  adopt  in  order  to  rale 
with  security.  Thrasybulus,  making  no  direct 
reply,  took  the  messenger  into  a  corn  field,  and 
walking  through  it  broke  off  and  threw  away 
fill  the  ears  that  overtopped  the  rest  Perian- 
der understood  the  meaning  of  the  action,  and 
thenceforth  constantly  depressed  the  power  of 
the  higher  orders  by  putting,  to  death  or  ban- 
ishing prominent  citizens.  Although  tlie  par- 
ticular incidents  of  his  reign  are  all  or  nearly 
all  of  doubtful  authenticity,  it  seems  to  be  a 
&ct  that  his  administration,  supported  by  a 
powerihil  body  guard,  was  exceeoindy  rigor- 
ous, that  he  suppressed  commoa  tables,  club^ 
and  public  education,  shed  much  blood,  ar<l 
made  exorbitant  exactions.    On  one  occasion 
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aflkin  by  Mnding  out  every  year  a  sqoadron 
of  60  tnremeB  to  omiBe  for  8  montliB  in  the 
iEg»aii.  He  planned  great  arohitectural  works 
to  embellish  and  strengthen  the  city.  He  built 
the  Odeon  for  theatrical  exhibitions,  and  the 
Parthenon  with  its  splendid  approach  called 
the  propylcMU  To  render  secure  the  communis 
cation  of  Athens  with  tiie  sea,  chiefly  through 
his  advice,  the  long  walls  had  been  built  which 
stretched  to  the  rirsaus  and  Phalerum;  and 
to  increase  this  security  he  afterward  added 
a  third  wall,  and  improved  and  beautified  the 
Pirous.  He  further  provided  for  the  poorer 
classes  and  strengthened*  the  state  by  an  en- 
lightened system  of  colonization.  For  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  people  he  added  to  the  pomp 
and  magnificence  of  popular  spectacles,  estab- 
lished new  ones,  and  made  the  theatres  and 
public  festivals  accessible  to  the  poorer  classes. 
He  democratized  the  legislative  and  judicial 
ftmctions  of  government  by  paying  lurors  and 
legi^tors.  Kor  even  were  the  higner  closes 
sacrificed  that  the  democratic  element  might 
be  fostered.  literature,  architecture,  painting, 
and  sculpture  rose  under  him  to  the  highest 
perfection.  In  his  foreign  policy  he  aimed  at 
the  aggrandizement  of  Athens  and  the  exten- 
sion and  consolidation  of  her  sway.  Beginning 
as  an  idly,  he  in  a  few  years  reduced  a  portion 
of  the  confederate  states  to  the  condition  of 
tributaries,  and  bound  the  rest  to  military  ser- 
vice and  a  conformity  of  foreign  policy.  Upon 
each  of  the  subject  states  he  imposed  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government,  and  transferred  im- 
portant trials  from  the  local  courts  to  the  tri- 
bunals of  the  capital.  Th^  annual  tribute  or 
contribution  to  the  confederate  fund,  the  cus- 
tody of  whidi  had  already  been  transferred 
from  Delos  to  Athens,  he  raised  from  460  tal- 
ents ($500,000)  to  600  talents,  although  the 
object  of  its  establishment,  namely,  to  resist  a 
Persian  invasion,  no  longer  occupied  the  public 
mind.  During  his  administration,  1,000  Athe- 
nians were  settled  in  the  Thracian  Ohersonese. 
600  in  the  isLmd  of  Naxos,  and  250  in  the  island 
of  Andros.  He  appropriated  the  Greek  city  of 
Sinope,  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  for  the 
maintenance  of  600  Athenian  citizens.  The 
islands  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scyros,  togeth- 
er with  a  liurge  tract  in  Euboea,  were  covered 
with  Athenian  proprietors.  Oolonies  were 
planted  at  Thurii  in  Italy,  near  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Sybaris,  and  at  Amphipolis  in  Thrace. 
To  the  former,  foreigners  were  mvited  from  all 
parts  of  Greece. — The  overshadowing  influence 
of  Pericles  made  him  an  object  of  envy,  jeal- 
ousy, and  hatred.  His  nubile  and  private  life 
were  both  in  turn  assailea.  Wh en  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  impended,  the  hostile  faction  suc- 
ceeded in  exciting  the  public  mind  against  him 
to  a  dangerous  pitch.  But  his  influence  con- 
tinued predominant.  An  attempt,  instigated  by 
the  LacedsBmonians,  was  made  to  sacrifice  him 
on  account  of  a  taint  of  sacrilege  in  his  family 
(see  AixnCiBON);  but  the  attempt  failed.  His 
enemies  tried  to  wound  him  through  his  friends. 


the  philosopher,  was  indicted  for 
impiety  and  banished.    Aspasia  was  indudcJ 
in  the  same  charge,  but  the  pathetic  eloquence 
of  Pericles  moved   the  dicastery  to   acquit 
her.    Scandals  were  propagated  with  tnteut 
to  sully  his  character  m  connection  with  this 
remarkable  woman  of  genius.    (See  Aspasia.) 
But  the  machinations  of  his  enemies   wire 
futile.     They  had  Phidias  indicted  for   em- 
bezzlement, but  here  again  they  were  foiled. 
A  charge  of  impiety  followed;   and  in   this 
they  were  too  successful.    The  great  sculptor 
was  found  to  have  introduced  in  his  statue  of 
Athena  the  portraits  of  himself  and  of  Perick^ 
among  the  figures  on  the  shield  of  the  god<le^5. 
But  against  Pericles  himself  at  whom  in  real- 
ity all  these  shafts  seem  to  have  been  aimed, 
the  malice  of  his  enemies  failed,  and  he  con- 
tinued, with  one  brief  interruption,  the  idol  <.^f 
Athens  down  to  the  day  of  his  death.     He  was 
bitterly  denounced  for  his  defensive  policy 
in  the  first  campaign  of  the  Peloponne^iLji 
war;  but  his  power  and  influence  were  too 
solidly  established  to  be  quickly  overthrown. 
When  in  the  second  campaign  ttxe  P^oponnc- 
sians  reappeared  in  Attica,  the  plague  beg:.n 
to  rage  at  Athens.    The  people  saw  their  lands 
laid  waste  by  an  enemy  and  their  crowded  ciiy 
desolated  by  pestilence.     Bage  and  dcs|>uir 
seized  them,  and  now  at  length  they  tnmtil 
upon  Pericles.    Still  Pericles  stood  firm.     He 
sought  to  divert  the  public  mind  by  a  forei^m 
naval  expedition;  and  he  himself  took  com- 
mand of  a  fleet  and  devastated  the  coaat  of 
Peloponnesus.    Returning,  he  found  the  pub- 
lic mind  yet  more  incensed  against  him.    He 
was  charged  with  peculation,  the  object  of  Lis 
enemies  being  to  make  him  ineligible  for  the 
office  of  general.    The  charge  was  maintained, 
and  he  was  fined.    But  a  reaction  soon  fol- 
lowed, and  he  was  reelected  general,  his  ene- 
mies were  foiled,  and  he  regained  all  his  popu- 
larity.   More  terrible  calamities  awuted  him, 
the  pestilence  stripping  him  of  many  of  his 
personal  and  political  friends,  and  finally  of 
nis  sister  and  his  two  legitimate  sons,  Xau- 
thus  and  Paralus.     But  &e  Athenisus  loved 
him  as  a  father;  and  to  alleviate  his  woe, 
they  legitimized  a  son  named  Peridea  wliom 
Aspasia  had  borne  him,  though  it  was  their 
great  leader  himself  who  had  proposed  the 
law  which  excluded  from  citizenship  all  wlio 
were  not  Athenians  on  both  the  father's  and 
the  mother^s  side.    Pericles  fell  a  victim  to 
the  prevailing  epidemic  about  a  year  after- 
ward.   When  dying,  he  reminded  those  who 
stood  around  his  bed,  recounting  his  deeds,  of 
one  circumstance  they  had  failed  to  notice, 
but  which  he  considered  more  glorious  than 
any  service   they  had   enumerated,  namely, 
"  that  not  a  citizen  of  Athens  had  been  obliged 
to  put  on  mourning  on  his  accotmt'* — ^Pericles 
was  reserved,  appearing  in  nublio  but  little, 
and  yet  he  conMnued  the  iaol  of  the  peo]>le 
for  40  years  of  public  administration,  26  years 
with  others,  and  15  alone.    Plato  extols  his 
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pnrohase  and  pernae  more  than  a  small  portion 
of  the  works  issued  from  the  press ;  hence  the 
necessity  for  oritioal  journals.  This  literary 
want  was  first  met  in  France.  In  Jan.  1665, 
Denis  de  Sallo,  assuming  the  name  of  the  sienr 
de  H^douyille,  issued  at  Paris  the  first  number 
Cfi  the  Journal  cUa  Mvants.  He  retired  from  the 
editorship  in  March,  when  18  weekly  numbers 
had  been  printed,  in  consequence  of  complaintB 
made  by  the  papal  nuncio  of  the  Gallican  spirit 
displayed  in  some  of  the  articles,  and  was  suo- 
eeeded  by  the  abb^  Jean  Gallois,  under  whose 
supervision  the  journal  was  published  at  irreg- 
ular intervals  untU  1672.  Its  publication  waa 
resumed  by  the  abb6  J.  P.  de  la  Koque  in 
1676,  who  was  followed  by  L.  Cousin  in  1687. 
In  1701  it  was  placed  under  the  protection  of 
the  chancellor  of  France,  and  a  commiBsion  of 
learned  men  appointed  to  conduct  it.  It  waa 
interrupted  by  the  revolution  at  the  close  of 
1792,  and  an  efifort  to  revive  it  in  1797  was 
only  so  far  successM  that  a  volume  of  894 
pages  was  published;  it  was,  however,  perma- 
nently reestablished  in  1816,  and  still  continues, 
and  is  conspicuous  for  its  learning  and  candor. 
As  the  Journal  dea  aavanU  did  not  pay  much 
regard  to  polite  or  amusing  literature,  J.  Do- 
neau  de  Vis6  founded  in  1672  the  second  liter- 
ary periodical  in  France,  the  Mercure  galant^ 
which  gave  reviews  of  poetry  and  the  drama. 
Its  title  was  changed  in  1717  to  the  Mereure  de 
Fnmce^  and  it  was  conducted  with  ability  by 
Marmontel  and  others  until  1818.  It  has  since 
been  revived  for  brief  periods  as  the  Minervs 
Franfaise  (1818-^20)  and  the  Mercure  du  ZIX* 
ri^le.  In  1701  a  society  of  Jesuits  at  Tr6vouz 
began  the  Memoiree  pour  aervir  d  Vhiitoire  dea 
9cienee$  et  da  heaux-arUy  more  commonly  known 
as  the  Memoiree  de  Trevoux,  It  waa  charac- 
terized by  the  excellence  of  its  critical  judg- 
ments, and  by  the  zeal  with  which  it  combat^ 
anti-Jesuitical  opiniona;  it  lasted  until  1767. 
The  other  noteworthy  literary  journals  of 
France  in  the  last  century  were  the  Annee  Ut- 
teraire  (1764-'91)  of  Fr6ron ;  the  Decade  (af- 
terward JSetme)  philoaophique  (1794-1807),  by 
Ginguen6;  and  the  Magasin  encychpedique 
(1795),  by  Millin,  the  second  series  of  which 
was  styled  Annates  eneydopidiquee^  and  the 
third  R&aue  eneyclopSdique,  It  was  suspended 
in  1882,  when  it  was  succeeded  by  the  £ecue 
Franfaiee  et  etrang^re,  by  Jullien,  of  which  only 
a  few  vc^umes  were  issued ;  and  a  second  at- 
tempt by  Didot  to  reestablish  it  in  1846  as  the 
Noutelle  revue  encyclopedique  was  equally  un- 
snocessfuL  In  the  present  century  the  lievue 
Fran^iee  (1828-'80  and  1887-'9),  by  Guizot, 
the  Befoue  de  Paris  (1829-^46),  the  Betme  inde- 
pendantA,  and  many  more  have  appeared  and 
been  discontinued.  But  the  Betue  dea  deux 
fnondeSj  commenced  in  1829,  among  whose  most 
frequent  contributors  have  been  6te.  Beuve, 
Plmche,  Chasles,  R^usat,  and  De  Broglie, 
has  been  marked  by  an  ability  which  has  made 
it  permanent  and  placed  it  at  the  head  of 
IVench  critical  seriala.    A  rival  publication, 


the  Bevue  amtemperaine  (1852),  with  which 
has  been  united  the  AthinSun^  FrancaU^  \s 
ably  conducted  by  Oalonne.  The  Metue  Bri- 
tannique  (1825),  edited  by  Saulnier  and  Pichot, 
and  filled  with  tranalationa  from  the  periodical 
journals  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States;  the  Bevue  Germanique,  devoted  to 
German  literature;  the  Bewe  dea  races  Latin<4 
(1857),  appropriated  to  the  arts  and  letters  of 
those  nations  having  a  Latin  origin ;  and  the 
Bewie  JBkiropeenne  (1859),  are  the  other  existln;; 
French  reviews  of  note.  To  the  admission  of 
poetry  and  tales  into  the  reviews,  and  to  the 

Sublication  by  almost  every  newspaper  of  a 
terary/euiUetony  must  be  ascribed  the  alm<.>st 
total  want  in  France  of  serials  exactly  corre- 
sponding to  the  English  maffazines.  A  few 
only  of  the  most  popular  kind,  like  the  Magasin 
pittoreaque  (1882),  exist. — ^England  seems,  with 
the  exception  of  Italy,  to  have  been  the  fir>t 
country  to  imitate  the  example  of  France.  Br.t 
the  "Weekly  Memorials  for  the  Ingenious,*' 
the  earliest  issue  of  which  is  dated  in  Jan. 
1681-^2,  lasted  but  a  year,  and  some  of  ita  ar* 
tides  were  translations  fi^m  the  Journal  da 
satanta.  The  "Universal  Historical  Biblio- 
th6que"  began  in  Jan.  1686,  and  expired  in 
March.  The  "History  of  Learning'*  (1691, 
and  again  1694),  and  the  "  Memoirs  for  the  In- 
genious" (1694),  were  also  of  brief  duration ; 
but  the  "  History  of  the  Works  of  the  Learned" 
(169^-11^11)  waa  more  successful,  though  the 
works  reviewed  are  chiefiy  continenUL  A 
learned  French  Protestant  refugee,  Midiel  de 
la  Roche,  edited  in  London  the  "  Memoirs  of 
Literature"  (1709-'14),  and  afterward  in  Hol- 
knd  the  BibliotMque  Anghnae  (1717-'27)  and 
the  Mimoirea  litUrairea  de  la  Qrande-Bretatji^e 
(1720-^24);  but  his  "Memoirs  of  literature' 
was  recommenced  in  England  in  1725.  In 
1728  the  title  was  changed  to  the  "Presint 
State  of  the  Repubhck  of  Letters,"  and  An- 
drew Reid  assumed  the  editorship.  It  im- 
derwent  another  transformation  in  1787,  b«^ 
coming  the  "  History  of  the  Works  of  the 
Learned,"  which  was  continued  until  1743. 
Its  place  was  then  to  some  extent  supplied 
by  the  "  Literary  Journal "  Publin,  1744- y), 
the  earliest  publication  of  the  kind  in  Ireland. 
Since  the  middle  of  the  18Ui  century  it  has 
been  generally  customary  in  English  htera- 
ture  to  apply  the  word  review  to  those  serial 
publicationa  whose  province  ia  criticism,  maga- 
zine to  those  whose  pages  are  filled  with  mis- 
cellaneous and  entertaining  reading,  and  ioumal 
to  periodicals  of  the  scientific  kind.  The  ear- 
liest of  the  first  named  class  was  the  "  Monthly 
Review"  (1749-1844),  established  by  Griffiths, 
who  continued  to  conduct  it  for  more  than  half 
a  century.  It  was  followed  within  the  next  50 
years  by  the  "  Critical  Review"  (1756-1817X 
founded  by  A.  Hamilton  and  supported  by  the 
contributions  of  Smollett,  J.  Robertson^  and 
other  writers;  the  "London  Review"  (1775- 
'80),  succeeded  by  the  "New  Review"  (1781- 
^96)  of  Maty,  and  incorporated  in  1797  with  the 
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topics  in  the  Tariovs  branches  of  literatnre. 
^-In  Gennany  a  translation  of  the  Journal,  de$ 
Bonanti  appeared  at  an  early  day,  bnt  in  1682 
an  original  work,  the  Acta  Eruditarum^  was 
founded  by  two  private  learned  societies  at 
Leipsio.  It  was  less  brilliant,  although  by  no 
means  less  emdite,  than  its  French  prototype; 
but  being  written  in  the  Latin  langoage,  stenily 
orthodox  in  its  Lutheran  opinions,  and  govern- 
ed by  no  systematic  code  of  criticism  or  philos* 
ophy,  it  failed  to  exert  the  influence  or  attain 
the  success  of  the  Paris  periodical.  Supported 
by  the  contributions  of  men  like  Leibnit^ 
Seckendorf,  and  Gellarius,  it  continued  until 
1776.  The  first  literary  serials  in  the  German 
language  were  written  in  the  form  of  dialogues : 
they  were  the  ManaUgegprdche  (1688-'0)  of 
Thomasius,  and  the  Monatliche  Uhterredttngen 

2689-^98)  of  Tenzel,  who  subsequently  edited 
e  Ourieuse  BibUotheh  (1704r-'7).    The  2f<h 
9ellen  aus  der  gelehrten  und  eurieu$en  Welt 

£692)  had  but  a  brief  existence,  and  the 
ffutdche  Acta  Eruditorum  (1712-^56),  an  imi- 
tation of  the  Latin  work,  was  the  first  really 
successful  undertaking  of  the  kind.  Under 
tlie  title  of  Oelehrte  Ze%tung^  almost  every  large 
town  had  at  some  period  during  the  18th  cen- 
tury its  literary  journal.  Such,  for  instance, 
were  established  at  Frankfort  (l786-'86),  ^alle 
(1766-'92),  Kiel  (1771-'97),  Gotha  (1774-1804), 
Erfurt  (1781-'96),  and  Erlangen  (179a-'97). 
But  more  important  were  the  S'eae  Zeitung  ton 
gelehrten  Sachen  (1716-^97))  edited  by  Beck 
and  others,  and  whose  closing  volumes  are  enr 
titled  Literariaehe  I)enhwiirdigkeiten  ;  the  Odt- 
tinger  gelehrte  Ameigen^  begun  in  1789  as  the 
Zeitungen  von  gelehrten  Sachen^  whose  editors, 
among  others,  have  been  Haller,  Heyne,  and 
Eichhorn,  and  which  is  still  published;  the 
AUgemeine  Deutsche  BMiotheh  (1766-1806), 
founded  by  Nicolai ;  the  Briefe^  die  neueete  Lite- 
ratur  hetreffend  (1 759- 65),  in  which  Lessing, 
Kendelssobn,  and  Abbt  took  part ;  the  so  caU- 
ed  Bremer  Beitrdge^  through  whose  pages  Gie- 
seke,  Zacharia,  Gellert,  Gartner,  and  other 
critics  exercised  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
German  literary  world ;  the  AUgemeine  Lite- 
ratur-Zeitung,  established  by  Bertuch  at  Jena 
in  1785,  but  removed  by  Schfttz  to  Halle  in 
1804,  and  continued  until  1848;  and  the<7<^ 
futiaehe  allgemeine  Literatur^Zeitung,  founded 
by  Eichstadt  at  Jena  upon  the  removal  of  the 
last  named,  and  also  suspended  in  1848.  In 
the  last  half  century  the  Leipziger  Literature 
Zeitung  (180a-'8i),  the  Wiener  JahrbOcher  der 
Literatur  (1818-'48),  ffermee  (1819-'81),  dis- 
tinguished for  its  erudition,  and  the  JahrbHeher 
fwr  unssenschaftliehs  Critih  (1827-47)  have 
ceased  to  appear.  The  leading  existing  crit- 
ical authorities  are  the  Eeidelberger  Jdhrbikher 
der  Literatur  (1808);  the  B^pertorium  der 
Deutsehen  und  Arteldndiechen  Literatur  of 
Gersdorf,  a  continuation  of  the  Eepertarium  der 
geeamnten  Literatur  (1884-'48);  the  Deuteche 
VierUljahrteehrtft  (1838},  modelled  upon  the 
English  review;  the  Gelehrte Anteigen  of  the 


Bavarian  academy,  and  the  aboye  mentioiicd 
Gdttingen  periodical  of  the  same  nama.     Of  a 
lighter  ana  more  popular  tone  are  the  Blatt^ 
fir  Uterarieche  UnterhaUung  (1888),  previously 
edited  by  Kotzebue  as  the  Literarieehee  Wochen- 
hlattj  the  Deuteckee  Museum  (1862),  by  Pmtz ; 
the  Grensboten  (1841),  by  Schmidt  and  Freytai:  ; 
Weetermann^i  Monateh^te  (1855),  and   many 
more  of  the  magazine  kind.    The  lilustTir  us 
Ihmilien-Joumal  of  Leipsic  is  of  the  ^^  Penny 
Magazine"  school,  and  enjoys  a  very  lar^  cir- 
culation.— ^In  1668,  three  years  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  Ballo's  journal,  the  Oiomale  de^ 
letterati  was  commenced  at  Rome  by  Nazzari, 
and  published  until  1679.    Under  the  same  ti- 
tle literary  periodicals  were  afterward  issued 
at  Parma  (1686-^90)  by  Boberti  and  Baocbini 
at  Venice  (1710-'88)  by  the  brothers  Zeno,  at 
Florence  (1742),  and  finally  at  Pisa  in  1771, 
which  last  has  been  continued,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  brief  period  (1797-1801),  down  to  oxr 
own  time.    The  Biblioteca  tolante  (1676-1 71 8, 
and  1788-'47),  commenced  by  CinelH  and  con- 
tinued by  Sancassani,  was  of  a  less  solid  charac- 
ter ;  but  the  NoveUe  Utterarie^  published  for  sk^r- 
eral  years  subsequent  to  1740,  and  edited  in  part 
by  Lami,  was  marked  by  much  erudition.     ri>- 
tinguished  at  a  later  period  have  been  the  Bl- 
hlioteeaJtaliana  (1816-'40)  of  Milan,  conduct tni 
at  first  by  Acerbi ;  the  Antologia  (1881-^82)  of 
Florence,  under  the  direction  of  a  society  of 
scholars;  theCfiomdleAreadieo  (1819)  of  Rome, 
begun  by  Odescalchi ;  the  Giomale  eneidopedico 
1806)  of  Naples,  which  was  followed  in  that 
city  by  the  Progresso  delle  scienu  (1883-^48), 
and  since  by  the  Museo  di  scienu  e  Utteratvra : 
and  several  minor  ones,  like  the  Poligrafo 
(181 1\  and  Magaenno  pittoresco,  and  the  popu- 
lar ^22^  (1824)  of  Bome.    The  chief  criticd 
serials  at  present  are  iheBivistacontemporanea 
(1852)  of  Turin,  resembling  in  style  and  ap- 
pearance the  IVench  Bevue  des  deux  mojuhf, 
and  the  FoliUcnico  (1889)  of  Milan,  which 
was  suppressed  in  1844  and  revived  in  1859.— 
8pain  was  represented  in  periodical  literature 
during  the  18th  century  by  the  Diario  de  lot 
literates  (1787-'47) ;  the  Pensador  (1762),  one 
of  the  *'  Spectator'^  school,  and  chiefly  writ  tea 
by  Olavno;  the  Seminario  erudito  (1775-'91), 
by  Balladeres,  noted  for  its  publication  of  rare 
and  important  literary  manuscripts  ^e  Memo' 
rial  literario  (1784-1807) ;  and  the  Variedada, 
which  acquired  a  considerable  reputation  under 
the  management  of  Quintana.    The  Cronica 
eientiflca  y  literaria  (1824),  by  Mora,  subse- 
quently became  a  political  sheet.    The  Censor 
(1820),  by  Lista,  Hermosilla,  and  Mifiano,  wos 
for  some  years  the  best  periodical  which  Spain 
had  seen ;  this  was  finally  superseded  by  the 
Bevista  Espailola  (1881),  which   successively 
changed  its  titie  to  Bevista  Europea  and  Bevista 
de  Madrid,    Later  are  the  Cartas  Espanolas 
(1881),  the  Antologia  EspaHela  (1848),  the  Be- 
tista  Eispano-Amerieana  (1848),  edited  by  Mora 
for  a  brief  period  only,  the  Beiista  de  JBspaiia^ 
the  Semimmo  pintoreseo,  and  the  Betista  de 
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Ny  IJelaggrit  (1841),  a  review  edited  chiefly  by 
Jon  Sigurdsson ;  and  Nardurfari  (1848-'9),  by 
Gisli  Brynjolfsson.  In  Finland  the  sole  Hter- 
ary  jonrnal  deserving  of  notice  la  the  Suomiy 
which  has  been  issned  in  the  Swedish  language 
since  1840. — ^The  existing  periodicals  of  Russia 
are  more  noted  for  their  size  than  their  num- 
ber, a  single  issue  sometimes  containing  800 
pages.  Periodical  literature  in  that  country  be- 
gan with  the  Yezhemyetyatchniya  MtcMneniya 
("Monthly  Essays"),  edited  by  Mtlller  from 
1755  to  1764.  Soon  afterward  commenced 
Sumarakoff's  "Industrious  Bee"  (1769),  and 
Kheraskoff's  "Leisure  Hours" (1762).  Superior 
to  these,  however,  was  the  Vyatnik  Bvropi 
("European  Intelligencer^^,  founded  in  1802 
by  the  historian  Karamsin,  and  subsequently 
(1808)  edited  by  Zhukovsky.  To  this  succeed- 
ed the  Ruskoy  Vyestnih,  conducted  from  1808 
to  1820  by  8.  ^,  Glinka,  then  by  Gretch  and 
Polevoy,  and  which,  after  having  been  suspend- 
ed for  some  years,  was  revived  at  Moscow  in 
1856  by  Eatkoff.  One  of  the  ablest  publica- 
tions was  the  Sin  otetchestca  ("Son  of  the 
Fatherland"),  founded  in  1812,  with  which  was 
united  in  1825  the  Smemoy  Arihiv  (1822),  or 
"  Northern  Archives,"  at  which  time  Bulgarin 
and  Gretch  became  joint  editors ;  the  latter  re- 
signed it  in  1889  into  the  hands  of  Massalsky, 
and  a  few  years  afterward  it  ceased  to  ap- 
pear. The  "Telegraph"  of  Moscow  (1825-'a5), 
by  Polevoy,  began  a  new  era  in  Russian  criti- 
cism; it  was  suppressed  by  the  government, 
and  its  successor,  Nadeshdin^s  "Telescope," 
speedily  met  with  a  similar  fate.  They  were 
followed  in  the  old  capital  of  Russia  by  the 
Mosheitanin  (1840),  the  organ  of  the  Panslavio 
theories.  The  Bihlioteha  dlya  tehteniya  ("  Li- 
brary for  Reading")  owed  its  origin  (1834)  to 
Gretch,  who  was  followed  in  the  chair  of  edi- 
torship by  Senkovsky ;  under  the  direction  of 
Smirdin  it  is  still  one  of  the  foremost  periodi- 
cals of  the  country,  although  a  portion  of  its 
contents  consists  of  translations,  chiefly  from 
English  works.  The  Sovremennik  ("Contem- 
porary"), founded  by  Pushkin  in  1886,  was 
afterward  conducted  by  Pletneff;  while  the 
Otetehestvennya  zapisH  (" NationalJoumal ") 
was  edited  at  first  (1840)  by  Byedinsky,  and  then 
by  Kwyevsky,  distinguishing  itself  under  both 
by  the  zeal  with  which  it  opposed  Panslavism. 
Outside  of  the  country  itself  the  Arehiv  fUr  die 
tDiuen9c7iaftlic?ie  Kundeton  Bussland,  edited  at 
Berlin  by  Erman  since  1841,  gives  a  valuable 
ri9umi  of  the  labors  of  the  Russian  men  of 
science  and  letters. — ^The  Ihiennik  WamamH 
("Warsaw  Journal"),  founded  by  Mochnacki 
and  Podczaszynski  in  1828,  has  contained  many 
excellent  essays  by  such  men  of  learning  as 
Lelewel,  Mickiewicz,  and  Brodzinski.  An  im- 
portant periodical  was  edited  by  Lach  Szyrma 
under  the  title  of  Famietntk  Wamateshi  ("  War- 
saw Memoirs").  The  "  AthensBum"  was  issued 
at  the  same  place  by  Eraszewski,  but  expired  at 
the  end  of  8  or  4  years ;  and  a  number  of  Po- 
lish literary  serials  have  appeared  at  Wilna, 


Oraoow,  Posen,  and  Lemberg.^The  principal 
literary  periodical  of  Bohemia,  the   CcuopU 
Ceshmho  Museum  ("Journal  of  the  Bohemian 
Museum"),  was  begun  in  1827  by  the  patriotic 
Palacky,  edited  from  1887  to  1842  by  SoLa- 
farik,  and  since  that  time  by  WoceL     It.  has 
done  much  toward  building  np  a  vemacTilar 
literature. — ^In  the  south-Slavic  lands,  the  Zfa- 
niea  Uiriytka  ("  Illyrian  Morning  Star"),  fonnd- 
ed  in  1835  by  Qaj,  lasted  nndl  the  Hunga- 
rian  struggle;    and   lately  the  Glcunik  Si'>- 
f>ens1n  ("  Slavic  Herald^O  bas  made  its  appear- 
ance at  Xlagenfurt — ^Foremost  in  point  of 
time   among  the  serial  issues  of  the   Hun- 
garian press  was  the  Magyar  muzeutn  (176S), 
started   by  Kazinczy,  8zab6,  and  Bacsilnyi; 
but  it  soon  expired,  and  Kazinczy  for  a  while 
conducted   the    Orphetu.     The    Tudomdity^ 
gyttjtemSny,    or   "Literary   Magazine,"    held 
from  1817  to  1841,  under  the  editorehip  of 
YOrOsmarty  and  others,  Ibe  first  place  among 
Hungarian  periodicals,  but  it  had  for  a  time  a 
rival  in  the  £let  Is  literatura  ("  life  and  Liter- 
ature"), originated  in  1826  by  Kolcsey  and 
P.  Szemere.    The  Figyelmetd,  or  " Observer* 
(1887-'48),  was  an  influential  literary  serial 
under  the  charge  of  B%)za,  who  in  conjunction 
with  Schedel  also  conducted  the  "  Athenaeum/' 
an  imitation  of  the  London  periodical  of  tbe 
same  name,  which  enjoyed  for  a  considerable 
time  a  deserved  success.    The  JSrdtlyi  mmeum 
("  Transylvanian  Museum")  of  Bobrentei  had 
only  a  brief  existence,  but  the   €j  Magyar 
muzeum^  or  "  New  Hungarian  Museum,"'  has 
during  the  last  decennium  been  the  princip^ 
critical  journal  of  Hungary. — *0  Aovtof  'Epfiirs 
("The  Learned  Mercury"),  the  earliest  peri- 
odical of  modern  Greece,  was  maintained  bj 
the  contributions  of  Asopios  and  other  promi- 
nent men.    To  it  has  succeeded  the  £vp«- 
iraticor  Epovfcm^r,  or  "Euronean  Contributor/' 
established  by  Kangab^  ana  others  at  Athens 
in  1840. — In  India  the  issues  of  the  periodical 
press  are  of  course  formed  upon  English  models. 
The  earliest  one  of  a  literary  character  was  the 
"Calcutta  Monthly  Register"  (1790),  which 
lasted  for  some  months.    Of  its  successors  the 
best  known  are  the  "  Oriental  Magazine  and  In- 
dian Hurkaru,"  which  began  at  Madras  in  1819; 
the  "Madras  Miscellany;"  the  "Calcutta  Re- 
view" (1844),  a  valuable  existing  quarterly ;  and 
the  "  Bombay  Quarterly  Review,^'  whidi  dates 
from  1855.     At  Singapore  the  "Journal  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago"  has  been  publi^ed 
since  1847,  while  the  "  Chinese  Repository." 
begun  by  Morrison  at  Canton,  was  from  183S 
to  1851  filled  with  valuable  articles  relating 
chiefly  to  the  literature  and  history  of  tiie  ex- 
treme East. — ^The  periodicals  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  America  have  as  yet  hardly  at- 
tained even  a  local  success.    Brazil  did  not 
possess  a  critical  journal  of  the  first  dass  until 
Oliveira  began  in  1859  the  JSensta  Bvasileira 
at  Rio  Janeiro.    Peru  has  nothing  better  or  of 
a  later  date  to  show  than  the  old  Mercuric 
Peruana   (1791-'6).     The  Mereurio   Chilcno, 
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1844)  and  the  ^'Eoldotio  Magaidiie'*  (New 
York,  1844\  A  multitade  of  magazines 
filled  with  Ught  reading,  and  designed  more 
particnlarlj  for  circulation  among  the  women 
of  America,  hare  been  published,  the  ear- 
liest of  which  were  the  "Ladies'  Maga- 
zine" (Philadelphia,  1799)  and  the  «' Lady's 
Weekly  Miscellany"  (New  York,  180r-'8); 
Liter  ones  are  the  "Lowell  Offering"  (1841), 
chiefly  written  by  female  operatiyes  in  the 
New  England  factories;  the  "Ladies'  Com- 
panion" (New  York,  1820-'44) ;  the  "  Colmn- 
bian  Magazine"  (New  York,  1844-.'8);  the 
"  Union  Magazine"  (New  York,  1847),  by  Mrs. 
Kirkland,  afterward  published  at  Philadelphia 
as  "Sartain's  Magazine;"  "Arthur's  Maga- 
zine" (Philadelphia);  "Miss  Leslie's  Maga- 
zine" (Philadelphia) ;  and  the  still  issued  "  Go- 
dey's  Lady's  Book"  and  "  Peterson's  Magazine" 
of  Philadelphia.  Magazines  for  children  appear 
to  haye  originated  with  the  "  Young  Misses' 
Magazine"  (Brooklyn,  1806),  and  have  been 
frequently  published  since  under  such  titles 
as  *^  Youth's  Magazine,"  "  Youth's  Cabinet," 
"  Parley's  Magazine,"  and  "  Merry's  Museum." 
The  existing  magazines  of  a  higher  order  are  the 
"Knickerbocker," founded  by  C.  F.  Hoffinan  at 
New  York  in  1882,  and  edited  since  1834  by 
Louis  Gaylord  Clark ;  the  "  Southern  literary 
Messenger"  (Richmond,  1885),  edited  for  a  brief 
period  by  Poe ;  "  Harper's  New  Monthly  Mag- 
azine" (New  York,  1850),  combining  selections 
from  foreign  publications  with  a  large  amount 
of  original  matter,  ably  conducted  from  the 
outset,  and  having  a  circulation  far  beyond 
that  ever  attained  by  any  similar  publication ; 
and  the  "Atlantic  Monthly"  (Boston,  1867), 
edited  by  J.  R.  Lowell,  supported  by  original 
contributions  from  some  of  the  foremost  Ameri- 
can and  English  novelists,  essayists,  and  poets. 
Rather  historical  than  literary  have  been  the 
"American  Register"  (Philadelphia,  1806- 
'10),  and  periodicals  of  the  same  name  by 
Walsh  (Philadelphia,  ISlT)  and  by  Stryker 
(Philadelphia  and  New 'York,  1848-'51),  as 
well  as  the  "American  Quarterly  Register" 
(Andover,  1829-'43),  by  Edwards.  The  "  New 
England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Regis- 
ter" (Boston,  1862),  by  Drake,  and  "Histori- 
cal Magazine"  (New  York,  1857),  by  Fol- 
som,  are  also  filled  with  American  historical 
and  biographical  matter. — The  review  litera- 
ture of  the  United  States  begins  with  the 
"American  Review  of  History  and  Politics" 
(Philadelphia,  1811-'18),  by  Walsh;  but  the 
ablest  and  most  permanent  publication  of  this 
sort  has  been  the  "  North  American  Review" 
(Boston,  1815),  which  has  been  successively 
edited  by  Tudor,  E.  T.  Chsnmn^^  and  R.  H. 
Dana,  Edward  Everett,  Sparks,  A.  H.  Everett, 
Pdfrey,  Bowen,  and  Peabody,  and  has  con- 
stantly maintained  a  high  character  both  for 
style  and  critical  ability.  The  "American 
Quarterly  Review"  (Philadelphia,  1827-'8'r); 
the  "Southern  Review" (Charleston,  1828-'82), 
by  Elliott  and  Legar6 ;  the  "  Western  Review" 


(Cincinnati,  1828-'80),  by  Flint;   th«  "Kew 
York   Review"    (188T-'42),    estabfished     by 
Hawks,  and  subsequently  edited  by  J.  G.  Oogs- 
well  and  C.  S.  Henry;  and  the  "Southern 
Quarterly    Review"    rCharleston,    1842-'52), 
were  well  conducted,  out  have  been  discon- 
tinued.  The  same  fate  has  be&llen  ^e  "  Dem- 
ocratio  Review"  (New  York,  1888-'62),  after- 
ward  the  "United  States  Review"  (185a-'5u 
and   subsequently  revived   by  Florence   ard 
■Lawrence  as  the  "  National  Democratic  Qusr- 
terly   Review;"   the  "American  Whig    Re- 
view" (New  York,  1845-'62),  by  Colton  and 
Whelpley ;  the  "  Massachusetts  Quarterly  Re- 
view" Boston,  184r-'60),  by  T.  Parker;  and 
the  "liew  York  Quarterly  Review"  (1863- 
JS).    The  "New  Englander"  began  at  New 
Haven  in  1848,  and  the  "  National  Qnarterlj 
Review"  at  New  York  in  1860.    A  large  num- 
ber of  reviews,  organs  of  the  variouB  relipioiis 
bodies,  are  to  be  regarded  partly  as  criticd 
and  partly  as  theological  Journals.    Such  are 
the  "Christian  Examiner"  (Boston,  1824\  a 
supporter  of  Massachusetts  Unitarianism,  edit- 
ed at  various  times  by  Palfrey,  Jenko,  "Walker, 
Greenwood,  W.  Ware,  Ellis,  Putnam,  Hedcre, 
and  Hale,  and  which  grew  out  of  the  "  Chris- 
tian Disciple"    (1818-'24),  conducted  chiedj 
in   the  first   instance   by  Noah    Worcester; 
the  "  Biblical  Repository  and  BibUotheca  Sa- 
cra," published  under  that  name  since  1851, 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  "Biblical  Ref»o>i- 
tory"  (which  originated  in  1831,  and  with 
which  was  joined  the  "American  Quarterlr 
Observer,"   1888-'6)   of    Edwards  with    the 
"Bibliotheca  Sacra"  of  Robinson;  the  "Meth- 
odist Quarterly  Review,"  commenced  as  the 
"Methodist  Magazine"  (1818);  the  "Biblical 
Repertory   and   Princeton    Review,**    beamn 
by  Hodge  in  1825  as  the  organ  of  the  We.-t- 
minster  Calvinists;   the   "Christian  Review** 
(1886),  advocating  in  religious  matters  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Baptists:  the  "Protestant  Episco- 
pal Quarterly  Review''  (1854),  and  the  "  Ameri- 
can Church  Review"  (New  Haven,  1848) ;  the 
"  Universalist  Quarteriy"  (Boston,  1848),  by  G. 
H.  Emerson;  the  " Presbyterian  Quarterly'Re- 
view"  (Philadelphia,  1852),  by  Wallace;  the 
"Evangelical   Review"  (Gettysburg,  Penn.X 
by  Krauth    and    others;    the    "Universalist 
Quarterly    Review"    (Boston,    1844);      and 
"Brownson's   Quarterly  Review,"  begun  as 
the  "  Boston  Quarterly  Review"  (1838),  and 
since  1844  maintaining  Roman  Catholic  opin- 
ions.   Many  of  the  colleges  have  individually 
published    literary  journals,    of    which    the 
"Yale  Literary  Magazine"  (1886)  is  the  best 
known ;  but  in  1860  several  of  the  higher  in- 
stitutions of  education  in  coi^unction  estal>- 
lished  the  "  University  Quarterly  Review/' 
Minor  critical  journals  have  been  the  "Dt- 
eraiy  Review"  (New  York,  1822-'4),  followed 
by  Bryant's  "New  York  Review  and  Athe- 
nsBum  Magazine"  (1825),  and  its  successor,  the 
"  United  States  Review  and  Literary  Gazette" 
(1826-7);    and  two  or  three  periodicals  in 
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CbeflB  PUyert  Oironiele.  London,  1841. 
Oheea  Monthly.    New  York,  1867. 

coioaBOS  Avs  vnrAjroa. 
Journal  deo  Banqolen.    By  Le  Hir. 

Paris,  1M7. 
Jonrnal  dos  Assurances.    Paris,  1850. 
Monde  Ck)iiimercieL    Part^l660. 
Preussiches  Uandelsarchlr.    Bt  Salnt- 

Plerre  and  Moser.    Berlin,  1847. 
Banker's  Magazine.    London,  184& 
£oonomlst    London,  1848. 
Assurance  Magazine.    London.  1851. 
Merchants*  Maeozlne.    Established  by 

Hunt.    New  York,  1889. 
De  Bow's  Commercial  Bevlew.    New 

Orleans.  1S48. 
Bankers'  Magazine.    New  York,  1847. 
United  States  Insurance  Gazette  and 

Magazine.    By  Carrie.   Now  York, 

Journal  del'^ducationpopulalre.  Paris, 

1815. 
Bevuederinstmctlonpubllqae.  Paris, 

1841. 
PadagAgisehes  Jahrbueh.     By  Dlea- 

terweg.    Leipsic.  1851. 
JahrbQdicr  Hir  Philolosie  und  Pflda- 

sogik.    Founded  by  Jann,  edited  now 

by  Diotsch  and  Fleckeisen.    Leipsio, 

1381. 
Bepertorfom  der  pSdagoglschen  Jour- 

nallstlk.    By  HeindL    Munich,  1848. 
Bnglish  Journal  of  Education.  London, 

Journal  of  Education  tn  Upper  Canada. 
Toronto,  1848. 

American  Journal  of  Education.  By 
Barnard.    Hartford,  1858. 

Institutenr  dee  ATeuglea.  By  Guadet 
Paris,  1856. 

American   Annals  of   the  Deaf   and 
Dumb.    Hartford,  1849. 
nxa  MAsoirmT. 

Franc-Ma^n.    Paris,  1852. 

Bauhutte.    By  Findel.    Leipsio,  1858. 

Free  Masons'  Quarterly  Beview.  lin- 
den, 1834. 

Free  Masons'  Monthly  Magaaine.  Bos- 
ton, 1S41. 

OXOOBAPIIT. 

KouTcIles  Annalos  des  Voyages.  By 
Malte-Brun.  (Published  by  the  elder 
Malte-Brun  as  the  Annales  des  Voy- 
ages fh>m  1803  to  1S14.}    Paris,  1S1& 

Bulletin  de  la  8oci6t6  de  O^ographle. 
By  Maury  and  Malte-Brun.  Paris, 
1821. 

Ausland.    ByPcwhel.  Btuttgart,  1828. 

Zeitschrift  for  allgromeine  Lrdkunde. 
By  Neumann.    Berlin,  1858. 

Oeograpbische  Mittheilungon.  By 
Petermann.    Ootha,  1854. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety.   London,  1881, 

All  Bound  the  World,   By  W.  F.  Ains- 
worth.    London,  1880. 
nrorsTsiAL  akd  noiZAinoAL 


Journal  do  r£colo  polytechnloue. 
Paris,  1795. 

Bulletin  de  la  Socl^t^  d'Enoouragement 
pour  I'lndustrie.    Paris,  1802. 

Technologiste.    Paris,  1887. 

Berue  des  Sciences.  (Formerly  the 
Mtoioriallndustriel.)    Paris,  1849. 

G^nie  IndustricL  By  Armengaud. 
Parts,  1850. 
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ed  in  it.  Acute  idiopathic  peritonitis  is  an 
affection  so  rare,  that  doubts 'have  been  raised 
as  to  its  occurrence,  the  cases  that  have  been 
described  by  authors  being  attributed  to  the 
rupture  of  an  aneurism,  or  some  minute  per- 
foration which  has  been  overlooked  in  the 
course  of  the  examination.  But  though  peri* 
tonitis  is  one  of  the  rarest  forms  of  inflammation, 
there  is  not  sufficient  ground  for  this  opinion. 
Dr.  Simpson  of  Edinburgh  has  collected  a  num- 
ber of  instances  in  which  peritonitis  occurred 
during  intra-uterine  life ;  other  observers  have 
found  it  in  new-bom  infauts.  Prolonged  ex- 
posure to  cold  appears  to  be  the  onlj  cause 
to  which  spontaneous  peritonitis  has  been 
ascribed.  The  disease  commonly  commences 
with  a  chill  more  or  less  prolonged,  and  fol- 
lowed by  heat  of  skin,  frequency  of  pulse,  and 
pain  in  the  abdomen  greatly  increased  by  pres- 
sure. Sometimes  the  pain  is  constant,  some- 
times it  is  a^ravated  in  paroxysms ;  at  others 
it  is  increased  by  motion,  and  the  patient  com- 
monly lies  on  the  back  with  the  knees  drawn 
up,  to  relax  the  abdominal  muscles  and  keep 
off  the  weight  of  the  bedclothes.  The  respira- 
tion is  hurried  and  is  entirely  thoracic,  the  abdo- 
men being  kept  as  still  as  possible ;  coughing, 
sneezing,  &c.,  are  extremely  painful,  and  con- 
sequently suppressed ;  this  is  likewise  the  case 
with  the  effort  to  evacuate  the  bladder,  and  in 
the  progress  of  the  disease  it  is  often  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  the  catheter.  In  the  com- 
mencement, in  a  few  cases,  particularly  in  mus- 
cular subjects,  the  abdomen  is  retracted ;  but 
very  generally  swelling  of  the  bowels  occurs. 
In  the  progress  of  the  complaint  effusion  takes 
place  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ;  but  this 
IS  small  in  amount,  and  frequently  cannot  be 
detected  during  life.  The^bowels  are  generally 
very  much  constipated,  though  diarrhoea  may 
be  present  Hiccough  and  vomiting  are  apt  to 
come  on,  the  matters  vomited  being  at  first 
the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  afterward  a 
thin  liquid  in  which  a  greenish  substance  is  dif- 
itised.  This  last  is  often  brought  up  in  large 
quantities,  and  when  vomiting  once  takes  place 
it  usually  persists  to  the  last.  The  disease  when 
fatal  is  apt  to  be  rapid  in  its  progress,  and  death 
commonly  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  few  days, 
though  it  may  be  delayed  much  longer ;  its  ap- 
proach is  heralded  by  extreme  frequency  and 
smallness  of  the  pulse,  and  coldness  of  the 
extremities.  Delirium  is  rarely  present,  the  in- 
tellect being  commonly  clear  to  the  last.  On 
post-mortem  examination  more  or  less  flocculent 
serum  is  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  or  of 
the  abdomen ;  the  intestines  are  glaed  together 
by  coagulable  lymph,  and  the  peritonei  sur- 
face is  found  to  have  lost  its  polish  and  become 
sticky.  Where  the  patient  recovers,  the  intes- 
tines are  left  matted  or  glued  together,  by 
which  the  peristaltic  action  may  be  materially 
interfered  with,  or  fibrinous  bands  are  formed 
which  may  cause  strangulation  of  the  gut. — 
Puerperal  peritonitis,  the  most  frequent  form, 
occurs  during  child-bed.  and  commences  with 


a  strong  and  marked  chilli  wbich  oft^i  kft^ 
several liours.  The  pain  at  first  is  confinetl  tj 
the  lower  portion  of  the  bowels,  bat  as  the  p--: 
tonitis  spreads  it  extends  over  the  abdc'inco. 
Tympanitis  is  a  marked  symptom,  and  from  tie 
laxity  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  the  swcU  i: 
is  often  enormous;  the  pulse  is  very  bdiliI  hi.l 
frequent,  beating  firom  120  to  160  in  a  miiiuio. 
The  patient  commonly  lies  on  her  back  w/i 
the  legs  drawn  up.  Vomiting  is  apt  to  be  t  arlj 
present,  and  the  matters  vomited,  resemblinj  \ 
mixture  of  verdigris  and  water,  are  charji^  *.  :- 
istic  of  the  disease.  The  secretion  of  lu  .i 
ceases,  and  the  lochiol  discharge  is  gent  r.^lT 
suppressed.  The  disease  is  the  scourge  or  ly 
ing-in  hospitals  and  asylums,  and  sonictiLd 
occurs  epidemically.  Similar  in  ita  char^-:t> ' 
to  puerperal  peritonitis  is  that  form  of  the  dj- 
ease  which  sometimes,  but  rar^y,  comes  on  in 
menstruating  women ;  here  too,  as  in  the  iorr-: 
case,  the  disease  appears  to  spread  from  tie 
uterus  to  the  peritoneum. — ^Next  to  puen-.r- 
peritonitis,  that  from  perforation  of  the  iiitt?- 
tine  is  the  commonest  form  of  the  disease.  I: 
may  arise  from  perforating  ulcer  of  the  stoniii  1;. 
from  the  ulceration  of  Peyer^s  glands  in  typh.  i 
fever,  from  that  of  phthisis  or  of  dyscntcrr. 
from  the  ulceration  that  sometimes  supcneLir? 
in  the  appendix  vermiformis,  &c. ;  and  c-\.- 
sionally  it  is  caused  by  the  rupture  of  a  iy<*. 
an  abscess,  or  an  aneurism.  It  is  characttTu>%i 
by  the  sudden  occurrence  of  acute  pain  in  si  ny 
part  of  the  abdomen,  which  soon  extends  cu: 
its  whole  surface,  is  increased  by  pressure,  t:  i 
accopipanied  by  a  marked  alteration  of  ::  c 
pulse  and  the  features.  The  disease  is  raja>!  '.z 
its  course,  the  patient  generally  dying  \s  iL.i 
Y2  hours,  though  life  in  some  cases  has  Iv^q 
prolonged  beyond  a  week.  Peritonitis  is  aj't  to 
arise  in  cases  of  ovarian  cysts,  of  cancxr  a::d 
abscess  of  the  liver,  <S^. ;  but  the  disease  in 
these  cases  is  commonly  partial,  and  resjJu 
only  in  the  exudation  of  lymph  and  the  gluing 
together  of  the  acyacent  surfaces  of  the  nicn.- 
brane. — ^When  general  peritonitis  occurs  is 
a  robust,  healthy,  young  adult,  the  trentniLL: 
may  be  commenced  by  a  full  general  blee<l:r^: 
in  most  cases  the  application  of  leeches  to  tie 
abdomen,  followed  by  the  use  of  warm  fonicii* 
tations,  wiU  be  all  that  is  allowable.  M.us 
reliance  in  the  treatment  is  often  placed  upcn 
opium;  this  should  be  given  at  intervals  of 
from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  in  such  doses  as 
will  completely  quiet  the  pain,  and  it5  u?>e 
should  be  steadily  persevered  in  until  the  ter- 
mination of  the  disease.  In  this  way  a  l\  w 
patients  have  been  cured  whose  cases  soenitd 
perfectly  hopeless.  Mercury,  aconite,  and  r^-w- 
trum  f)iride  have  also  been  used  successfully.— 
In  some  instances,  and  almost  exclusively  in  tn- 
berculous  subjects,  peritonitis  puts  on  a  chn^cio 
form.  According  to  Louis,  who  has  studied 
this  sulject  with  his  customary  accuracy, 
chronic  peritonitis  may  be  regarded  as  exi^tlnj: 
wherever:  "1,  the  patient  has  suffered  frt»n: 
general  pain  in  the  abdomen,  not  acute,  lu: 
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justice,  wllfcdly  gives  false  testimony  material 
to  the  issne  or  point  in  question.  The  offence 
is  thus  defined  at  common  law.  In  many  of 
the  United  States  it  is  particularly  defined  by 
statutes ;  but  these  do  not  vary  materially  from 
the  common  law  definition.  It  is  to  be  observ- 
ed, first,  that  a  Judicial  procedure  or  course  of 
justice  is  essential  to  the  conunission  of  it.  It 
may  be  stated  generally  that  wherever,  under 
the  common  law  of  the  land,  an  oath  is  required 
in  the  regular  administration  of  justice,  there 
the  crime  is  possible.  The  offence  cannot  be 
founded  on  the  violation  of  a  mere  oath  of  office. 
For  example,  an  ofiScer,  public  or  private,  who 
neglects  to  execute  his  oflice  in  pursuance  of 
his  oath,  or  acts  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  it,  is 
not  indictable  for  perjury.  Nor  can  perjury 
consist  of  the  violation  of  an  oath  taken  in  any 
purely  extra-judicial  proceeding;  as  a  false 
affidavit  to  an  account  to  be  rendered  by  an 
administrator,  or  false  swearing  before  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  before  whom  no  cause  m  any 
stage  is  pending.  So,  though  false  testimony, 
given  before  a  commissioner  appointed  by  a 
court  under  the  common  rule,  is  perjury,  yet  it 
is  not  so  when  given  in  depositions  taken  by 
consent  before  unauthorized  persons.  It  mat- 
ters not  whether  the  untrue  evidence  were 
given  in  the  principal  investigation  of  the  mat- 
ter in  issue,  or  whether  it  were  in  some  pre- 
liminary or  incidental  proceeding.  If  the  mat- 
ter sworn  to  in  these  proceedings  is  material, 
though  only  remotely  so,  the  crime  of  perjury 
is  possible.  Not  only,  therefore,  may  it  bo 
committed  by  a  witness  who  is  giving  oral 
testimony  in  a  trial  in  open  court,  but  it  may 
be  as  well  in  the  preliminary  information  or 
complaint  before  a  magistrate,  or  in  statements 
made  before  the  grand  jury,  or  in  a  deposition 
made  before  a  commissioner  duly  authorized  to 
take  it.  So  the  examination  of  a  poor  debtor 
before  a  magistrate  is  a  course  of  justice,  and 
false  swearing  there  is  perjury.  The  hearing 
of  a  cause  must  furthermore  be  really,  not 
apparently  only,  a  judicial  proceedmg.  For, 
if  a  judge  who  seemed  to  have  authority, 
yet  had  none  in  fact,  administered  the  oath, 
or  if  a  suit,  though  properly  brought,  had 
yet  in  fact  abated  by  the  death  of  a  party, 
and  thus  passed  out  of  the  court's  jurisdic- 
tion, false  swearing  in  either  case  is  not  indict- 
able. But  perjury  is  not  excused  if  the  plead- 
ings were  merely  informal  and  amendable, 
or  if  the  proceedings  were  voidable  but  not 
void.  It  is  further  essential  that  an  oath  was 
lawfully  administered.  The  indictment  there- 
fore usually  recites  that  the  party  was  in  due 
manner  sworn  and  took  his  corporal  oath  to 
speidc  the  truth.  It  is  enough,  however,  to 
avow  that  the  party  was  duly  sworn,  without 
alleging  the  mode  in  which  the  oath  was  ad- 
ministered. Yet,  if  the  allegation  be  of  a  spe- 
cific mode,  a  variance  in  the  proof  will  be  fatal; 
and  perhaps  tibe  indictment  would  fail  if  it 
charged  that  the  party  was  sworn,  when  in 
fact  he  only  made  solemn  affirmation  of  the 


truth.  The  oath,  as  we  have  already  imp]-< 
can  be  well  administered  only  by  coiii]trt': 
aathority,  and  before  a  90urt  or  mjigistratc  L» 
ing  legal  right  to  proceed  in  the  cau>e. 
suffices  in  the  indictment  to  allege  this  c<  i.  - 
tent  power  and  authority  without  settin;:  ti ! . 
the  facts  which  constitute  jurisdiction. — [ 
proof  of  the  falsity  of  the  testmaony,  wLi  jl. 
also  an  essential  element  of  the  ofience,  i: 
not  requisite  to  recite  the  exact  words  utter^ -. 
with  the  same  nicety  as  in  the  case  of  fc>r^-^  r 
orlibeL  It  is  sufficient  to  allege  Gubst&i.t:^ 
what  the  defendant  said  as  to  the  maticr  : 
question,  and  that  he  knew  it  to  be  false.  A 
we  have  already  seen,  the  untruth  may  lie  i 
only  in  evidence  given  in  a  court  of  law,  1 
it  may  lie  in  a  false  affidavit  to  a  bill  in  co . ': 
which  prays  for  an  injunction,  or  to  a  perk.  : 
for  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  iKrL": 
may  also  consist  in  a  false  oath  made  undt  r  li 
insolvent  debtor's  act,  in  falae  evidence  g/ 
before  a  grand  jury,  or  in  the  false  and  m  .^ 
cious  exhibition  of  articles  of  the  peace.  I:  '-^ 
also  well  settled  that  the  false  testiniouv  r  >: 
be  given  wilfully.  It  has  sometimes  been  I  -^ 
that  the  allegation  of  wilful  and  corrupt  i^  -c< 
hood  is  well  supported  by  evidence  that  t:.v  «'- 
cused  swore  rashly  to  that  which  he  d'ul  i  -.': 
know,  and,  though  he  believed  it,  yet  Lai  : 
probable  cause  for  believing.  Bat  the  U*>.: 
opinion  seems  to  be,  that  perjury  is  not  c-  re- 
mitted if  the  party  gave  his  testimony  in  . - 
cordance  with  nis  belief,  no  matter  how  odrv> 
lessly  or  rashly  that  belief  may  have  K-i 
formed.  In  other  words,  a  distinct  rorr ; : 
intent  is  essential  to  the  crime. — ^Final'v,  iLi 
false  testimony  must  be  material  tothe  ]<!:: 
in  controversy.  The  degree  of  mattiri:..  ; 
is  of  no  importance,  nor  is  it  necessary  l  ./. 
the  false  declaration  immediately  and  dlrv  : ; 
touch  the  issue ;  it  suffices  if  it  rom*  :•.'.[■ 
or  collaterally  affect  it.  Perjury  then  luav  X 
committed,  if  the  testimony  tend  to  incren^'  <t 
diminish  the  damages  or  punishment,  or  i:' :: 
concern  the  credibility  of  the  witness  hiii>t!.' 
or  of  any  other  witness  in  the  case.  A  fu\ 
answer  to  a  question  put  by  way  of  cr  ^^ 
examination  may  therefore  lay  the  foundati  :. 
of  an  indictment ;  and  it  has  been  held  to  \< 
perjury  where  a  party,  after  beine  particu!:.r!y 
cautioned  as  to  his  reply,  answered  falsely  to  .c 
interrogatory,  put  merely  with  the  des'iirn  \i 
impairing  his  credit  as  to  that  part  of  the  evi- 
dence which  was  immediately  material. 

PERKINS,  Elisha,  an  American  phy>i(  iar. 
th^  inventor  of  the  metallic  tractors,  born  in 
Norwich,  Conn.,  in  Jan.  1740,  died  in  Xiv 
York  in  Sept.  1799.  He  was  educated  \y 
his  father  for  the  profession  of  medicine,  ai  •! 
began  the  practice  of  it  in  Plainfield,  wl.trv 
he  was  very  successfuL  About  1796  ho  in* 
vented  the  metallic  tractors,  consisting  <  t 
two  instruments,  one  resembliiog  brass  and  tie 
other  steel,  but  professedly  of  a  peculiar  com- 
position of  metals,  8  inches  in  length  a:! 
pointed  at  the  endis.    They  were  used  chki.^ 
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of  gunpowder,  and  the  complex  macliinery  re- 
qnired,  which  in  actoal  battle  could  seldom  be 
properly  managed.  Mr.  Perkins  also  invented 
an  mstrament  called  the  bathometer,  to  meas- 
ure the  depth  of  water,  and  the  pleometer,  to 
mark  with  precision  the  speed  at  which  a  ves- 
sel moves  through  the  water ;  and  he  was  the 
first  to  demonstrate  that  water  is  compressible. 
PERKINS,  Thomas  Haitdastd,  an  American 
merchant,  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  16, 1764, 
died  in  Brookline,  Jan.  11, 1854.  His  father  was 
a  merchant.  His  earlj  education  was  obtained 
at  Middleborongh,  Barnstable,  and  Boston,  and 
he  was  fitted  for  college  at  Hingham ;  but  his 
love  of  a  mercantile  life  was  so  strong  that  he 
was  finally  permitted  to  enter  the  counting  house 
of  the  Messrs.  Shattuck  in  Boston,  with  whom 
he  remained  until  attaining  his  minority.  He 
then  spent  some  time  with  his  elder  brother 
James,  and  became  associated  with  him  in  a 
mercantile  house  in  St.  Domingo.  The  climate 
proving  prejudicial  to  his  health,  he  return- 
ed to  Boston,  and  attended  to  the  interests  of 
the  house  there,  while  a  younger  brother  took 
his  place  at  St.  Domingo.  In  1789  he  went  as 
supercargo  of  the  ship  Astrsea,  commanded  by 
his  relative  Gapt.  Magee,  to  Batavia  and  Can- 
ton, and  there  laid  the  foundation  of  his  sub- 
sequent extraordinary  mercantile  success,  by 
forming  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
oriental  trade.  After  his  return  he  made,  in 
connection  with  Oapt.  Magee,  several  success- 
ful ventures  in  the  Pacific,  on  the  north-west 
coast,  and  in  Ohina.  In  1792  the  insurrection 
in  St.  Domingo  destroyed  most  of  the  property 
of  his  brother^s  house  there,  and,  ruinmg  their 
debtors,  also  brought  them  to  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy.  On  their  return  to  Boston,  Mr. 
Perkins  formed  a  partnership  with  his  brother 
James,  which  for  the  next  80  years  was  re- 
markable for  the  extent,  foresight,  and  success 
of  its  enterprises.  In  1796  he  visited  France 
and  Holland  on  business,  and  was  detained  in 
the  former  country  some  months,  while  the 
later  scenes  of  the  revolution  were  in  progress. 
Here  he  had  the  opportunity  of  rendering  im- 
portant services  to  the  wife  and  son  of  Lafay- 
ette, as  well  as  to  some  of  his  own  country- 
men. In  1805  he  was  elected  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts senate,  and  for  18  or  20  years  subse- 
quently he  was  most  of  the  time  a  member  of 
one  or  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature.  He 
was  repeatedly  offered  a  seat  in  congress  or  the 
cabinet,  but  he  had  no  taste  for  political  honors. 
In  the  promotion  of  all  objects  which  could 
improve  the  physical,  social,  and  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  community,  Mr.  Perkins  took  a  lively 
interest.  In  1815  the  effort  was  made  to  en- 
dow the  Massachusetts  general  hospital,  and 
$100,000  was  required  within  a  limited  time. 
Mr.  Perkins's  name  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  first  list  of  trustees,  and  he  and  his  brother 
contributed  $5,000  each  toward  the  ftmd.  In 
1826  additions  were  to  be  made  to  the  Boston 
AthensDum,  and  Mr.  Perkins  and  his  nephew 
each  contributed  $8,000  toward  it,  thus  mak- 


ing up  half  the  required  sum.  Xn  IP' 
his  manmon  house  and  grounds  in  I*<: 
worth  over  $50,000,  for  a  Blind  a^.^ 
the  Perkins  instituticm  and  ^MaasaciiL 
lum  for  the  blind),  on  oondition  tb^i 
should  be  raised  aa  a  fond  foT'  its 
When,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  sn  e 
made  for  a  further  endowment  of  tJ 
nsBum,  he  subscribed  $8,000  ;  and  ttIi  . 
feared  that  the  subscription  of  $120.C" 
danger  of  failing  from  the  apparent  iin 
ity  of  raising  tiie  last  $40,000,  he  oi 
guarantee  the  amount. 

PERM,  a  government  of  Russia,  I  jin 
in  Europe  and  partly  in  Asia,  bonnlltc 
Vologda  and  Tobolsk,  E.  by  Tobolj=k 
Orenburg,  and  W.  by  Yiatka.  It  extet- 
lat.  66^  18' to  61*  55' N.,  and  from  1  : 
80'  to  64*  E. ;  extreme  length  500  m^  ? 
450  m. ;  area,  180,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  r 
2,012,808.  The  Ural  mountains,  tiL 
the  boundary  line  between  Europe  ^' 
traverse  it  in  a  N.  and  B.  direction,  c 
the  government  into  two  unequal  p^^^ 
in  Europe  being  the  larger.  Pavdiud 
men,  the  loftiest  summit  in  the  ^overzia  • 
more  than  6,000  feet  above  the  sea ;  si 
principal  pass  across  the  Ural  leads  hj 
gur,  between  Perm  and  Tobolsk.  Ftvl 
principal  chain  the  surface  descends  in  a : 
of  terraces,  and  a  great  part  of  it  is  muci 
ous.  The  European  portion  beloncrs  ]•: 
pally  to  the  basin  of  the  Caspian,  and  the 
atio  to  that  of  the  Arctic  ocean.  The  X 
an  affluent  of  the  Volga,  enters  the  govern i 
from  the  N.  W.,  and  leaves  it  at  the  S.  V. 
ceiving  many  tributaries,  the  most  imfn  - 
of  which  are  the  Vitchera,  Eosa,  Kosva,  v 
and  Tcbusovaya.  The  E.  part  has  severs]  I:^ 
and  is  drained  by  numerous  tributaries  of 
Obi,  the  largest  of  which  are  the  Sosva,  Lt- 
Tura,  Neiva,  Irbit,  Pishma,  Iset,  and  3(; 
The  climate  of  the  elevated  regions  and  oi 
N.  is  cold  and  bleak.  Gold,  silver,  platinr: 
iron,  copper,  lead,  diamonds  and  oUier  preo:- 
stones,  loadstone^  salt,  and  marble  are 
found.  The  8.  W»  part  is  generiJly  fertiJe,  I 
elsewhere  the  soil  is  better  suited  for  finstr 
than  agriculture,  and  much  of  itisuncnltivuri 
Rye,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  flax,  and  diffore: 
vegetables  are  grown.  Oak,  elm,  cedar,  jL'. 
and  larch  are  the  chief  trees.  The  mines  d: 
extensively  worked.  In  1855  the  8  price: ? 
mines  belonging  to  the  crown  yielded  S.:< 
lbs.  of  gold,  11,498  cwt.  of  copper,  8  Jbs.  9  c 
of  platinum,  and  59,811  cwt.  of  iron.  CI-  rh 
leather,  soap,  glass,  and  candles  are  mailc 
About  f  of  the  inhabitants  are  Rn66iaii.s  lij: 
the  remainder  are  composed  of  Tarious  T&nt: 
tribes,  tiie  descendants  of  the  aborigines  of  tlie 
country.  By  far  the  greater  part  beloni:  :o 
the  Greek  church,  but  there  are  flome  of  oi]\r 
Christian  sects,  and  about  4  per  cent,  are  ^il- 
hammedans. — ^The  capital,  Perm, is situattni in 
the  left  bank  of  the  Kama,  in  lat.  SS""  1 '  X..  loiu:. 
66**  26'  E.;  pop.  in  1851,  18,268.   The  hoi:?« 
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tempts  are  that  of  the  marqms  of  Worcester, 
1659,  and  that  of  Jean  Or^e,  or  Orfiyrens, 
a  Frenchman,  1719 ;  both  these  were  wheels, 
moving  bj  weights,  their  diameters  14  and  12 
feet;  but  proof  of  ^eir  snccessfnl  working  re- 
mains insufficient — First,  what  movements 
cannot  be  claimed  as  furnishing  or  solving  the 
80  called  perpetual  motion?  The  earth  and 
other  planets  incessantly  rotate  and  advance 
in  their  orbits;  but  the  resistances  thejmeet 
being  0,  or  infinitesimally  small,  no  percep* 
tible  retardation  results.  By  the  firat  law  of 
motion,  they  can  never  stop,  save  owing  to 
some  extraneous  opposing  force;  and  so,  the 
air  and  gravity  being  removed,  every  ball  pro- 
pelled from  a  school  boy^s  club  must  move  for- 
ward with  its  first  speed,  in  a  right  line  and 
for  ever.  In  truth,  observation  as  yet  reveals 
to  us  no  body  or  particle  of  matter  that  is  not 
in  incessant  motion  through  space.  Thus,  the 
real  difficulty  is  not  to  find  instances  of  perpet- 
ual motion,  but  to  find  any  power  adequate  to 
arrest  such  motions.  What  the  imaginative 
mechanist  seeks  is  in  no  case  a  machine  ex- 
pected to  go  for  ever ;  it  is  one  that  in  time 
must  wear  out  by  the  rub  and  grating  of  its 
parts;  yet  inconsistently,  because  ignorantly, 
he  hopes  to  devise  a  machine  that  shall  feed 
itself  with  needful  power,  and  then  yield  a 
surplus  with  which  to  grind,  saw,  plane,  &c. 
The  continual  movement  of  the  tides ;  the  use 
of  a  large  tide  wheel  to  fill  a  reservoir  and 
feed  constantly  a  snoLsller  wheel ;  the  turning 
of  light  wheel- work  continually  and  rapidly  by 
means  of  contrivances  for  reversing  direction 
and  multiplying  velocity  of  movement  of  a  pis- 
ton rod  resting  on  a  body  of  oil  in  a  tube,  or  of 
a  long  metallic  bar  fixed  at  one  end,  and  due  to 
small  expansions  and  contractions  of  the  oil  or 
the  bar ;  the  oscillations  of  a  pendulum  aided 
by  a  spring;  the  incessant  pulsation  of  the 
heart  through  80  or  more  years — ^none  of  these 
afford  the  perpetual  motion  sought,  because 
they  are  due  to  moving  force  from  without,  as 
to  gravity,  momentum,  heat,  elasticity,  or  finally 
to  food.  While  oceans  continue  to  evaporate, 
rains  to  fall,  and  rivers  to  return  to  the  sea,  by 
renewing  our  water  wheels  we  secure  perpet- 
ual power  and  work.  But  the  over-ingenious 
busy  themselves  with  projecting  a  water  wheel 
that  shall  pump  back  to  the  top  of  the  fall  all 
the  water  required  to  run  it,  and  meanwhile  do 
Bome  useftd  work  beside.  Now,  any  machin- 
ery is  only  a  connected  series  of  inert  and  in- 
active pieces,  interposed  between  the  point  on 
which  a  motor  acts  and  the  material  on  which 
its  work  is  to  be  done  (see  MsoHAincs) ;  and 
this  being  true,  the  supposition  that  the  whole 
work  of  a  machine  shall  far  exceed,  or  in  the 
least  exceed,  the  whole  power  it  can  receive,  is 
simply  impossible  and  absurd.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible, the  only  admissible  cases  must  be  those 
in  which  momentum  due  to  inertia  or  to  gravity, 
or  attractions  and  repulsions,  as  of  magnetic 
poles,  can  be  made  within  the  mechaniBm  to  do 
the  work  of  propelling  it.    Viewed  in  any 


light,  there  are  bpt  5  cases  supposable :  1.  An 
exterior  moving  power ;  but  tnis  is  of  course 
excluded.    2.  Total  annihilation  of  friction,  re- 
sistance of  air,  rigidity,  or  softness  when  inju- 
rious, adhesion  of  parts  to  each  other  and  "of 
air  to  them  all ;  but  these  conditions  existing 
in  the  very  nature  and  circumstances  of  bodies, 
to  escape  them  is  impossible.    Their  reeults  are 
wear,  and  conversion  of  some  of  the  force  into 
heat ;  in  either  case,  a  definite  and  large  sub- 
traction from   the  total  power.    3.  Can  the 
force  generated  or  transmitted  through  any 
piece  or  connection  be  greater  than  that  im- 
pressed upon  or  imparted  to  it  by  the  pieces 
preceding  it  in  the  circuit?    This  might  be 
supposed,  if  any  ordinary  machine  had  ever 
been  found  to  yield  a  total  work  greater  thim 
the  total  power  put  upon  it.    In  fact,  the  work 
equals  the  power ;  and  nart  even  of  the  former 
IB  waste  work,  expendea  on  resistances.     Posi- 
tively, then,  no  part  or  connection  of  a  ma- 
chine can  do  what  no  entire  ordinary  machine 
can  do— augment  the  total  power.    The  urg- 
ing body  or  piece  always  loses  what  the  urg^ 
gains.    M.  Be  la  Hire  demonstrates  that  the 
problem  of  a  perpetual  motion  in  this  aspect 
amounts  to  this :  to  find  a  body  both  heavier 
and  lighter  at  the  same  moment;  or  to  find 
a  body  heavier  than  itself;  or  to  find  a  force 
greater  than  itself.    4.  Is  it  possible,  by  any 
artful   disposition  and  combination   of  con- 
trivances, multiplied  to  any  desired  extent,  to 
secure  the  end  sought  by  successive  accumula- 
tions of  momentum  within  the  parts?    This 
appears  more  plausible,  but  only  because  the 
case  is  more  complicated,  and  the  law  is  here 
not  so  easily  traced.    In  this  direction  the 
larger  number  of  speculators  have  been  kd 
astray.  The  law  applying  here  is  that  of  virtual 
velocities :  what  is  gained  in  the  magnitude  of 
effect  of  a  power,  is  always  lost  in  time ;  and 
idee  vena.    The  very  fact  of  a  necessary  circuit 
of  parts  forbids  the  gain  that  otherwise  might 
occur  by  resolving  the  acting  forces,  or  in  any 
way  restoring  or  adding  momentum  in  some 
of  the  parts ;  in  other  pieces,  if  not  at  once, 
the  equal  reaction  must  have  its  effect.    5.  Can 
a  surplus  of  moving  power  be  obtained  by  some 
succession  of  mechanical  or  electro-magnetic 
with  magneto-electric  apparatus?    The  recent 
discovery  that  the  various  other  forms  of  force 
have  each  its  exact  equivalent  in  mechanical 
units  (see  Hsat),  and  that  the  conversion  of 
forces  either  way  is  by  equivalents,  sets  this 
question  at  rest,  and  shows  that  the  law  of 
equality  of  action  and  reaction  is  to  be  extend- 
ed frt)m  simple  mechanics  to  all  moving  agen- 
cies in  nature.    Thus  it  becomes  a  sure  axiom 
of  science,  that  there  can  be  no  self-impelled 
mechanism  of  human  production.  A  knowledge 
of  this  truth  would  even  now  save  the  wasted 
time,  talents,  means,  and  peace  of  mind,  if  not 
even  the  sanity  of  thousands.  In  New  York,  in 
1860,  a  mechanist  having  devised  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  fly-wheel,  by  which  a  single  person 
could  acoumolate  power  enough,  on  coupling 
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980  of  sweet  potatoes,  88,000  lbs.  of  rice,  and 
888  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  6  churches. 
Oapit^,  Augnsta.  lY.  A  central  co.  of  Ark., 
bounded  N.  £.  by  the  Arkansas  river,  and  in- 
tersected by  the  Fourohe  la  Fdve,  one  of  its 
branches;  area,  about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  2,465,  of  whom  808  were  slaves.  It  has 
a  diversified  surface,  and  the  soil  is  generally- 
fertile,  particularly  near  the  streams.  The 
Sroductions  in  1854  were  88,820  bushels  of  In- 
ian  com,  256  of  wheat,  and  1,765  of  oats. 
There  were  2  saw  mills  and  a  grist  mill.  Cap- 
ital, Perryville.  V.  A  W.  co.  of  Tenn.,  bound- 
ed W.  by  the  Tennessee  river,  and  intersected 
by  Buffalo  river,  a  branch  of  Duck  river ;  area, 
about  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 6,042,  of  whom 
548  were  slaves.  Its  surface  is  diversified,  and 
the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  895,535  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
28,484  of  oats,  16,051  of  sweet  potatoes,  940 
lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  41,686  of  butter.  There 
were  10  grist  mills,  a  saw  mill,  a  furnace,  2 
tanneries,  21  churches,  and  685  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools.  Capital,  Humphreysville. 
VI.  A  S.  E.  CO.  of  Ky.,  drained  by  the  North 
and  Middle  forks  of  the  Kentucky  river ;  area, 
about  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,950,  of  whom 
78  were  slaves.  It  has  a  mountainous  and  mg- 
ged  surface,  the  valleys  being  arable  and  fertile, 
and  the  higher  lands  adapted  to  wool  growing. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  124,296  bushels 
of  com,  4,758  of  oats,  2,669  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and 
11,288  of  wool.  There  were  10  grist  mills,  2  saw 
mills,  and  7  churches.  Capital,  Hazard.  YII. 
A  8.  E.  CO.  of  Ohio,  drained  by  a  number  of 
small  streams ;  area,  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
19,679.  It  has  an  undulating  surface  and  fer- 
tile soil.  The  productions  in  1850  were  428,- 
908  bushels  of  Indian  com,  160,048  of  wheat, 
101,591  of  oats,  9,887  tons  of  hay,  104,626  lbs. 
of  wool,  and  261,806  of  butter.  There  were 
6  grist  mills,  7  saw  mills,  2  woollen  factories, 
S  newspaper  ofiSces,  61  churches,  and  5,808 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Cincinnati,  Wilmington,  and 
ZanesviUe  railroad.  Capital,  Somerset  YIII. 
A  8.  CO.  of  Ind.,  bounded  8.  and  E.  by  the 
Ohio  river,  which  separates  it  from  Kentucky, 
and  drained  by  Anderson^s  and  other  creeks ; 
area,  about  400  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  11,857. 
It  has  a  very  hilly  surface  and  a  soil  fertile 
along  the  streams.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  282,885  bushels  of  Indian  com,  88,475  of 
oats,  8,848  of  wheat,  999  tons  of  hay,  and  10,- 
681  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  6  grist  mills,  9 
saw  mills,  8  tanneries,  1  newspaper  office,  8 
churches,  and  476  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Capital,  Rome.  IX.  A  8.  co.  of  111., 
intersected  by  Beaucoup  creek;  area,  about 
480  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  9,552.  It  has  a  di- 
versified Burrace,  and  much  of  the  soil  is  fertile. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  868,800  bushels 
of  Indian  com,  66,868  of  oats,  15,988  lbs.  of 
wool,  and  119,079  of  butter.  There  were  8 
grist  mills,  a  saw  mill,  a  tannery,  5  churches, 
and  840  pupils  attending  public  sohools.    It  is 


intersected  by  the  Illinois  central  railroad. 
Capital,  Pinckneyyille.  X.  A  8.  E.  co.  of  Mo., 
separated  from  Illinois  by  tJie  Mississippi  river, 
and  drained  by  several  small  streams;  area, 
480  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  186^,  9,128,  of  whom  T^^^i* 
were  slaves.  It  has  a  diversified  snrfiace  and 
fertile  soil.  The  productions  in  1 850  were  84  ^, - 
280  bushels  of  Lidian  com,  65,895  of  Tvheat, 
42,916  of  oats,  11,731  lbs.  of  wool,  and  73.8^.3 
of  butter.  There  were  7  grist  mills,  4  saw  mi  li  s, 
8  tanneries,  14  churches,  and  860  pupils  attezid- 
ing  public  schools.    Capital,  Perryville. 

PERRY,  Matthew  Calbbaith,  an  officer  of 
tiie  U.  8.  navy,  born  in  8outh  Kingston,  R.  I., 
in  1795,  died  in  New  York,  Maroh  4,   1808. 
He  was  a  son  of  Capt  Christopher  R.  Perrv, 
U.  8.  N.,  and  a  brother  of  Capt.  Oliver  H. 
Perry.  He  entered  the  navy  as  a  midsihipman  in 
1800,  and  served  under  Commodores  Bodgirrs 
and  Decatur.    In  July,  1818,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  in  which  grade  be  per- 
formed much  arduous  service,  particularly  upon 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  protection  of  com- 
merce from  pirates  in  the  West  Indies  in  the 
years  1821  and  1822.    In  March,  1826,  he  was 
promoted  to  be  commander,  and  in  1887  to  be 
captain.    Beside  serving  a  great  de^  on  for- 
eign stations,  he  took  an  important  part  in  the 
organization  of  the  steam  naval  service,  anil 
conducted  a  series  of  ordnance  experiments.   lu 
1888  he  was  ordered  to  Europe  on  special  st^r- 
vice  connected  with  dock  yards  and  lighthouse 
administration.    He  subsequently  command c^d 
the  navy  yard  at  Brooklyn,  and  the  squadron 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  frigate  Macedoni&n 
bearing  his  flag.    In  1846  he  was  appointed  8ec- 
ond  in  command  of  the  squadron  in  the  gulf  of 
Mexico  with  orders  to  hoist  a  red  broad  pennant 
in  the  steamer  Mississippi;    and    in  March, 
1847,  succeeded  Commodore  David  Conner  in 
the  command  of  that  squadron,  which  he  htid 
until  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war,  accomplish- 
ing the  reduction  of  the  whole  gulf  coast  of 
Mexico,  and  occupying  every  point  throutrh 
which  supplies  could  be  sent  into  the  enemTs 
country.    All  the  operations  of  this  important 
command  were  conducted  by  Commodore  Perry 
with  skill,  and  the  most  indomitable  energy 
and  perseverance.    In  March,  1852,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Japan  expedi- 
tion, and  negotiated  a  treaty  with  that  exclu- 
sive government,  which  opened  the  way  to  the 
intercourse  which  now  subsists  between  Jaj>an 
and  the  United  8tates.    The  interesting  ond 
important  results  of  this  expedition  have  been 
published  in  8  vols.  4to.  (Washington,  1850), 
and  in  two  abridgments.    He  returned  to  tie 
United  8tates  in  1856,  and  died  while  on  specif 
service  growing  out  of  the  expedition. 

PERRY,OuvEK  Hazabd,  an  American  naval 
officer,  bom  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  Aug.  17S5, 
died  at  Port  Spain,  island  of  Trinidad,  Aug.  23, 
1819.  He  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman, 
April  7,  1799,  and  was  first  in  active  service 
under  the  command  of  his  fether,  Capt.  C.  R. 
Perry,  in  the  frigate  General  Greene,  28,  which 
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sal  warriors  with  spears,  gigantic  bnlls,  com-* 
bats  with  wild  beasts,  and  processions  bringing 
tribute.  There  are  also  many  inscriptions  on 
the  stairs  and  the  buildings,  in  three  different 
classes  of  cuneiform  writing,  of  which  the 
Zend  always  occupies  the  prominent  place. 
These  inscriptions  liave  been  read  by  Lassen 
and  Rawlinson,  who  have  thus  ascertained 
that  all  the  most  important  works  were  con- 
structed by  Darius  Hystaspis  and  Xerxes  (621- 
465  B.  0.)'  Of  the  largest. of  these  struc- 
tures, the  great  hall  of  Xerxes,  or  the  Chehil 
.  Minar  as  it  is  called  by  the  modem  Persians, 
Fergusson,  the  eminent  writer  on  architecture, 
says:  ^^It  was  not  only  one  of  the  largest  but 
one  of  the  most  splendid  buildings  of  antiqui- 
ty. In  plan  it  was  a  rectangle  of  about  800 
feet  by  360,  and  consequently  covering  105,000 
square  feet  (2|  acres) ;  it  was  thus  larger  than 
the  hypostyle  hall  at  Kamak,  or  any  of  the 
largest  temples  of  Greece  or  Rome.  It  is 
larger,  too,  than  any  mediasval  cathedral  ex- 
cept that  of  Milan ;  and  although  it  has  neither 
the  stone  roof  of  a  cathedral,  nor  the  massive- 
ness  of  an  Egyptian  building,  still  its  size  and 
proportions,  combined  with  hghtness,  and  the 
beauty  of  its  decorations,  must  have  made  it 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  ever  erect- 
ed, and  both  in  design  and  proportion  far  sur- 
passing those  of  Assyria,  though  possessing 
much  of  detail  or  ornament  so  similar  as  to  be 
almost  identical  in  style.^^ — ^At  the  distance  of 
1^  miles  from  the  ruins  of  Persepolis  a  valley 
about  2  miles  in  width  opens  into  the  plain  of 
Merdusht ;  and  in  the  gorge  of  this  valley,  just 
where  it  opens  on  the  plain,  stood  the  city  of 
Istakhar,  so  famous  in  oriental  story,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  Persians  the  oldest  city  in  the 
world.  Darius,  soon  after  he  ascended  the 
throne,  seems  to  have  removed  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment from  PasargadsB,  the  old  capital  of 
Persia,  to  Istakhar,  and  to  have  commenced  in 
the  southern  suburb  of  that  city  the  building 
of  the  palaces  and  court  quarter  to  which  the 
Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Persepolis.  After 
the  destruction  of  the  Persian  monarchy  by 
Alexander  (who  is  reported  by  some  of  the 
Greek  historians  to  have  set  fire  to  the  palaces 
of  Persepolis  at  the  instigation  of  Thais  the 
courtesan,  a  statement  not  corroborated  by  the 
appearance  of  the  ruins,  which  show  no  traces 
of  fire),  the  city  shrunk  back  to  its  original  di- 
mensions, and  under  its  native  name  of  Ista- 
khar became  celebrated  in  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  Persia,  and  remained  an  important 
flace  to  a  comparatively  recent  period. — See 
'ergusson's  "  Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Persep- 
olis Restored"  (London,  1851). 

PERSEUS,  a  Grecian  legendary  hero,  the 
son  of  Jupiter  and  DanaS.  Acrisius  of  Argos, 
the  father  of  DanaS,  having  been  warned  by  an 
oracle  that  the  son  of  his  daughter  would 
cause  his  death,  shut  her  up  in  a  strong  room ; 
but  Jupiter  came  down  through  the  roof  in  the 
form  of  a  shower  of  gold,  and  became  by  her 
the  father  of  Perseus.    AcrisiaB  caused  the 


mother  and  child  to  be  placed  in  a  chest  and 
oast  adrift  at  sea.    The  chest  fioated  to   tbo 
island  of  Seriphus,  where  Perseus  was  brought 
up  by  King  Polydectes ;  but  the  latter,  anxions 
at  last  to  get  him  out  of  the  way  that  he  znifrht 
gratify  his  passion  for  Dana^,  sent  him  to  fetch 
the  head  of  the  gorgon  Medusa.    Having  ob- 
tained from  the  nymphs  winged  «RnHftl<i   to 
bear  him  through  the  aur,  a  magic  wallet,  and 
the  helmet  of  Pluto  which  rendered  hixn  in- 
visible, from  Mercury  a  sickle,  and  from  3Ji- 
nerva  a  mirror  in  which  he  could  see  the  re- 
flection of  Medusa,  since  a  sight  of  the  monster 
herself  would  change  him  to  stone,  he  accom- 
plished his  errand  while'  the  gorgons   vrere 
asleep.    On  his  way  back  he  saved  Andromeda 
from  being  devoured  by  a  sea  monster,  and 
married  her.    (See  Andbomxda.)    Arriving  at 
Seriphus,  he  found  his  mother  pursued  by  the 
violence  of  Polydectes,  whom  he  metamor- 
phosed with  all  his  guests  into  stone  by  means 
of  the  gorgon^s  head.    He  then  returned  with 
his  wife  and  mother  to  Argos,  and  Acrisius, 
remembering  the  oracle,  fled  to  Larissa.     Per- 
seus, following  him  in  order  to  persuade  him 
to  return,  is  said  to  have  accioentally  killed 
him  with  a  discus  in  the  course  of  the  games 
which  the  king  of  Larissa  was  celebrating  in 
Acrisius's  honor.    Unwilling  to  return  to  Ar- 
gos, he  exchanged  that  kingdom  with  Mega- 
penthes  for  the  government  of  Tiryna.     Ho 
presented  the  gorgon^s  head  to  Minerva,  who 
placed  it  on  her  shield. 

PERSEUS,  or  Peksks,  the  last  king  of  Mace- 
don,  reigned  from  178  to  168  B.  C.  He  was 
the  son  of  Philip  H.,  or  as  others  call  him  V., 
and  before  coming  to  the  throne  served  with 
some  distinction  in  the  army.  He  persuaded 
his  father  to  put  to  death  a  younger  son, 
Demetrius,  whom  he  suspected  of  entertain- 
ing ambitious  designs.  Immediately  upon  his 
accession  he  confirmed  the  treaty  concluded 
by  his  father  with  the  Romans,  but  began 
secretly  to  prepare  for  war,  and  endeavored 
to  form  alliances  with  the  states  of  Greece. 
Hostilities  were  hastened  by  an  attempt  of 
Perseus  to  assassinate  Eumenes,  king  of  Per- 
gamus,  who  had  reported  to  the  senate  the 
warlike  preparations  of  the  Macedonians.  The 
senators  pronounced  Perseus  an  enemy  of  the 
republic  (172  B.  G.),  and  the  consul  P.  Licinins 
Orassus  was  sent  with  an  army  to  invade 
his  dominions.  He  met  the  Macedonians  in 
Thessaly,  where  two  slight  engagements  were 
fought  (171),  Perseus  winning  one  and  Crassus 
the  other.  The  war  lasted  4  years,  with  dis- 
advantage on  the  whole  to  the  Romans ;  but 
at  last  the  avarice  of  Perseus  alienated  his 
allies,  and  on  June  22,  168,  he  was  signally 
defeated  near  Pydna  by  the  consul  L.  ^mi- 
lius  Paulus.  He  took  refuge  in  Samothrace, 
where  he  soon  afterward  surrendered,  and  in 
the  following  year  was  carried  to  Rome  to 
adorn  the  triumph  of  the  victor.  jEmilins 
however  treated  him  kindly,  and,  when  ho 
was  afterward  cast  into  a  dungeon  by  order 
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of  the  seoflto,  procured  lis  removal  to  & 
fiboe  of  honorable  ci^>tivitY  at  Alba,  wbere 
M  pitted  a  few  jears  and  died,  either  of 
Toloataiy  starvation,  or,  according  to  a  less 

E-obable  acooonti  of  enforced  want  of  sleep, 
e  left  two  ^roimg  children,  Alexander,  who  is 
Mid  to  have  become  a  scribe  to  the  mnnicipal- 
hf  of  Alba,  and  a  daughter.  His  younger  bro- 
ther snd  adopted  heir,  Philip,  died  in  captivity. 
PERSIA  (the  native  name  of  which  is  Iran), 
a  country  of  Asia,  bounded  N.  by  Bassian  Ar* 
meoia,  the  Caspian  sea,  and  Toorkistan,  E.  by 
A^snistan  and  Beloochistan,  S.  by  the  In- 
diffl  ocean,  S.  and  8.  W.  by  the  Persian  gnl^ 
lad  W.  by  the  Turkish  empire.  It  lies  be- 
tveen  lat.  25'  and  40'  K  and  long.  44'  and  62' 
W  L;  greatest  length  from  N.  W.  to  8.  £. 
ftboat  1,000  m.,  average  breadth  about  600  m. ; 
ireft,  about  600,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  variously  es- 
trasted  at  from  6,000,000  to  10,000,000.  It  is 
dirided  into  25  provinces.  In  the  N.  are  Ghi- 
Im.  Itazanderan,  and  Astrabad ;  in  the  W., 
Azerba^an,  Ardalan  or  Koordistan,  Luristan, 
lad  Ehoozistan ;  in  the  8.,  Pars,  Laristan,  and 
Keraum ;  in  the  E.,  Yezd,  Tabas  or  Tubus,  Ghayn 
and  Biijoon,  Toorshiz,  Meshed,  Damghan,  and 
Semooon  and  the  Great  Salt  desert.  These 
eastern  provinces  collectivelv  constitute  Xho* 
raaan.  Oentral  Persia  or  &ak-AJemee  corn- 
pises  the  provinces  of  Khamsah,  Kasbin,  Te« 
Aenuu  Hamadan,  Koom,  and  Ispahan.  The 
priDcipal  cities  are  Teheran,  the  capital,  Ispahan. 
the  former  capital  and  still  the  largest  city  of 
the  kingdom,  Tabriz,  Ooroomeeyah,  Hamft- 
din.  Sbnster,  Kiwhan,  Beshd,  Balfroosh,  Astra- 
Uhl,  Meshed,  Kishapoor,  Tezd,  Bushire,  8hiraz, 
lar,  and  Kerman.  Several  of  these  cities  are 
among  the  most  famous  of  the  East  for  wealth 
aad  magpificenoe,  but  the  visitor  from  Europe 
or  America  is  always  greatly  disappointed  by 
their  appearance,  which  at  the  present  time 
oSbrs  little  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder  but 
tTuns,  filth,  and  misery.  The  view  of  a  Per- 
^  city  from  the  exterior  is  usuallv  monoto- 
coos  and  uninteresting.  The  low  and  irregular 
^ses,  built  mostly  of  mud,  resemble  heaps 
of  dirt  more  than  human  habitations.  Toe 
dvelfingB  of  even  the  rich  and  powerful  sel- 
dom exceed  a  single  story,  and  are  shrouded 
twn  sight  bj  high  blank  walls.  The  only 
piblio  buildingB  are  mosques,  colleges,  and 
cararanaariea,  most  of  which  are  as  mean  as 
the  dwellinga.  There  are  not  many  minareta 
or  domes  of  magnitude,  and  few  of  these  ex* 
h?»rt  either  elegance  or  ffrandeur.  The  only 
J^lief  to  the  monotony  oi  the  view  is  afforded 
^7  the  [prdena,  which  are  phmted  with  forest 
<3d  froit  trees,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
«»  Been  near  all  the  towns  of  Persia.  The 
trareller  usoally  approaches  these  cities  through 
t  narrow  and  dirty  lane  bounded  by  decayed 
^^  waDs,  and  must  pick  his  way  among 
Mi^  and  hollows,  tne  fragments  of  old 
tBUdinga,  and  the  pita  which  have  supnlied 
^  day  for  new  onea.  Entering  the  duapl- 
^>^  gateway,  he  finda  himself  in  a  mean- 


looking  bazaar,  or  perhaps  among  heaps  of 
rubbish  as  filthy  and  confused  as  those  out- 
side. *'  Any  thing  more  dismal  can  hardly  be 
conceived,*'  says  Lady  Shell,  describing  her 
entrance  into  Tabriz  in  1849.  *^The  images 
of  youth  are  not  easily  effaced;  and  the 
'Arabian  Nights'  and  'Lalla  Bookh'  will  hold 
their  place  in  the  memory  whether  it  will  or 
not.  But  once  inside  the  gate  of  a  Persian 
city,  the  charm  is  dissolved,  the  magician's 
wand  is  broken,  and  reality  takes  the  place  of 
romance,  which  is  destroyed  for  ever.  Half 
the  city  seemed  depopulated;  there  were 
large  spaces  wholly  vacant,  with  deep  excava- 
tions on  either  hand,  from  which  the  earth 
had  been  duff  to  build  houses.  Dead  dogs, 
and  here  and  there  a  dead  horse  half  eaten, 
offended  more  than  one  sense.  The  houses 
were  frightfhl.  Oonstructed  of  brown  unburnt 
bricks,  looking  exactly  like  mud,  and  without 
a  single  window  to  the  streets,  they  presented 
a  most  gloomy  aspect.  This  is  a  general  pio" 
ture  of  a  Persian  town,  and  be  it  remembered 
that  Tabriz  is  one  of  the  best  and  richest  citiea 
in  the  whole  kingdom."  The  wretched  ap- 
pearance of  the  outside  of  a  Persian  house, 
however,  is  not  a  just  indication  of  the  state 
of  the  interior.  The  dwellings  are  generally 
comfortable,  and  those  of  the  richer  clai»es 
are  often  of  great  size  and  contain  very  hand- 
some and  commodious  apartments. — ^The  prin- 
cipal ports  of  Persia  are  JBalfroosh  on  the  Oas- 
pian  sea  and  Bushire  on  the  Persian  gulf.  The 
other  ports  are  of  little  consequence.  There  is 
a  marked  deficiency  of  good  harbors  on  both 
the  K.  and  S.  coasts.  The  deficiency  of  rivers 
in  so  vast  a  country  is  still  more  remarkable; 
there  is  scarcely  a  navigable  stream  in  the 
whole  kingdom.  The  largest  rivers  are  the 
Karoon,  which  flows  into  the  Shat-el-Arab 
or  United  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  the  Araa 
or  Araxes,  and  the  8afid  Bud  or  White  river, 
which  flow  into  the  Caspian.  While  the  greater 
part  of  Persia  suffers  from  want  of  water,  the 
northern  provinces  bordering  upon  the  Oas- 
pian  sea  are  as  remarkable  for  the  multitude 
of  their  streams  as  the  rest  of  the  country  is 
for  its  aridity ;  but  they  are  for  the  most  part 
mere  torrents,  full  in  winter  and  nearly  dry* 
ing  up  in  summer.  A  striking  characteristic  of 
the  topography  of  Persia  is  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  salt  lakes,  of  which  that  of  Ooroomee- 
yah is  the  largest.  It  is  in  the  province  of  Azer- 
ba^an,  between  lak  87^  5'  and  SS""  15'  N..  at 
the  height  of  4,800  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is 
80  m.  in  length  and  20  in  breadth,  with  an 
average  depth  of  12  feet.  It  is  fast  drying  up, 
and  is  bordered  by  large  tracts  covered  with 
salt,  with  which  its  waves  are  intensely  im- 
pregnated.— ^Persia  has  been  called  a  country 
of  mountains,  but  it  is  for  the  most  part  rather 
a  high  table-land,  rising  8,000  or  4,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  bounded  on  all  sides  except  the 
E.  by  lofty  ranges,  preeminent  among  which 
ia  the  mighty  chain  of  the  Elbrooz.  Thia 
great  range,  striking  off  from  the  Caucaaua, 
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enters  the  kingdom  at  the  19.  frontier,  which 
it  covers  with  a  gloomj  mass  of  black  peaks, 
and  from  Ardebil  rons  parallel  with  the  8. 
shore  of  the  Caspian  sea  to  Astrabad.  Thence 
it  passes  in  an  easterly  direction  to  the  N.  of 
Meshed  into  Afghanistan  and  Toorkistan.  A 
branch  of  the  Elbrooz  called  the  Sahnnd  monn- 
tains  strikes  off  from  Lake  Ooroomeeyah  in  a 
N,  E.  direction,  and  spreads  in  various  clus- 
ters through  A^zerbaiian.  Another  branch  is 
the  Zagros  range,  which  divides  ancient  As- 
syria from  Media,  and,  splitting  into  a  confused 
mass  of  ridges  and  valleys  in  Eoordistan,  con- 
tinues southward  under  the  appellation  of  the 
Luristan  and  Buchtiaree  mountains  along  the 
western  borders  of  the  table-land,  and  after 
traversing  Fars  stretches  along  the  Persian 
gulf  at  various  distances  from  the  sea  as  far  as 
Gombroon  near  the  8.  E.  corner  of  the  king- 
dom. North  of  the  Elbrooz  and  between  it 
and  the  Caspian  are  the  provinces  of  Ghilan, 
Mazanderan,  and  Astrabad,  which  are  low, 
level,  well  watered,  and  fertile.  The  region 
between  the  8.  boundary  of  the  platean  and 
the  Persian  gulf  and  the  Indian  ocean  is  called 
the  Dushtistan  or  "level  country,"  and,  with 
a  breadth  varying  from  60  to  150  m.,  exhibits 
a  succession  of  sandy  wastes,  occasionally  re- 
lieved by  a  plantation  of  date  trees  and  a  few 
patches  of  cultivation  in.  such  places  as  are 
blessed  with  a  rivulet  or  a  copious  well. 
Prom  the  principal  ranges  we  have  mentioned 
run  a  multitude  of  branches  that  cover  the  sur- 
face of  Persia  with  a  network  of  rocky  lines. 
Among  them  are  to  be  found  plains  and  valleys 
which  wherever  moisture  abounds  are  fertile, 
but  where  water  is  absent  are  deserts  of  sand 
or  salt.  The  valleys  at  the  southern  foot  of 
the  Elbrooz  are  rich  with  verdure  throughout 
the  year,  and  on  the  slope  of  the  mountains  N. 
of  Teheran  is  a  tract  20  m.  in  length  covered 
with  gardens  and  groves  and  bearing  the  name 
of  8ham^a-i-Iran,  or  "light  of  Persia."  In 
the  central  provinces  the  valleys  are  generally 
level.  In  Azerbaijan  they  lie  between  a  suc- 
cession of  eminences.  Koordistan  in  the  N. 
is  little  more  than  a  cluster  of  mountains  with 
an  almost  Alpine  climate. — Salt  deserts  occupy 
a  great  part  of  the  surface  of  Persia,  and  are 
many  of  them  covered  by  a  saline  efflorescence 
which  glitters  vividly  in  the  sunshine.  The 
Great  Salt  desert,  the  most  extensive  of  these 
tracts,  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  and  is 
400  m.  in  length  and  250  m.  in  breadth.  The 
nature  of  this  desert  varies  in  different  places. 
In  some  the  surface  is  dry  and  produces  a  few 
plants,  such  as  prefer  a  salt  soil ;  in  others  it 
is  marshy,  and  in  others  the  earth  is  covered 
with  a  crust  of  salt.  Over  considerable  tracts 
sand  predominates,  which  in  some  places  is 
so  light  and  impalpable  as  to  be  extremely 
dangerous  to  travellers,  who  are  sometimes 
overwhelmed  and  buried  in  the  drifts  raised  by 
the  wind.  Here  and  there  this  desert  is  broken 
by  inhabited  oases,  though  by  none  of  very 
great  extent.    The  general  aspect  of  the  coun- 


try is  arid  and  dreary,  the  monntainB  bein:? 
merely  masses  of  bare  gray  rock,  rising  abrupt- 
ly from  the  plain  and  unrelieved  by  trees  or 
i&rubs.    The.  plains,  even  where  they  are  nut 
absolutely  desert,  are  chiefly  of  barren  gravel 
or  clay,  and  for  10  months  of  the  year  are 
parched  with  heat    The  only  trees  to  be  64:en 
are  in  the  gardens  of  villages  or  on  the  banks 
of  the  few  streams  where  they  have    been 
planted  for  timber.    The  provinces  on  the  Cas- 
pian sea,  however,  are  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral dreariness,  and  are  as  beautiful  as  wo<»<l 
water,  and  grand  and  varied  mountain  scenery 
can  make  them. — Comparatively  little  is  known 
of  the  geology  of  Persia.    The  Elbrooz  moun- 
tains are  supposed  to  possess  a  primitive  char- 
acter.    Porphyry,  colored  with  chlorite,  ar.d 
compact  feldspar  with  green  earth,  are  foui.iI 
in  abundance  in  the  torrent  beds,  with  oor  a- 
sionally  granite  and  mountain  limestone.    Tie 
branches  of  the  Elbrooz,  however,  lose  this 
primitive  character,  and  may  be  generally  de- 
scribed as  follows :  calcareous  substances  stretch 
along  their  eastern  skirts;  on  their  southern 
acclivities  schistose  rocks  appear;  clay  inter- 
mingled with  quartz  occupies  the  middling  and 
higher  regions;   while  granite  composes  the 
lower  tracts  of  their  northern  aspects!     Traces 
of  volcanic  action  are  to  be  found  in  several 
parts  of  the  Elbrooz  range ;  the  peak  of  Dema- 
vend,  the  highest  of  its  summits,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  measurements,  rises  21,500  feet 
above  the  sea,  is  undoubtedly  an  extinct  vol- 
cano ;  and  the  frequent  earthqu^es  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  mountains  indicate  the  existence  of 
subterranean  fires  over  a  wide-spread  region. 
The  most  interesting  geological  feature  of  the 
Elbrooz  mountains  is  the  turquoise  mines,  situ- 
ated about  40  m.  W.  of  Nishapoor.    The  base 
of  the  ridge  where  they  lie  is  composed  of 
white,  gray,  yellow,  red,  or  brown  porphyritic 
earth,  interspersed  with  veins  of  brilliant  rvd, 
disposed  in  hillocks,  on  the  top  of  which  rest 
beds  of  limestone  or  porphyritic  conglomerate's. 
The  mines  are  opened  in  beds  of  porphyritic 
earth  or  rock,  deeply  tinged  with  iron,  through 
which  the  turquoise  is  disseminated  in  veins, 
nodules,  and  irregukr  masses.    Being  full  of 
flaws,  it  possesses  no  great  mercantile  value. 
The  Sahund  mountains  exhibit  great  masses 
of  calcareous  conglomerate  resting  on  a  base 
of  granite.    Their  summits  are  composed  of 
porphyry,  sometimes  containing  crystals    of 
glossy  feldspar   and   hornblende.      Some  of 
the   lower  hills   intervening   between   these 
mountains  and  Tabriz  are  covered  with  blocks 
and  pebbles  of  a  dark  blue  rock  containing  cal- 
careoQS  matter.    Iron  is  abundant  in  Persia, 
though  it  is  little  manufactured.    Copper,  lead, 
and  antimony  also  abound,  and  salt,  sulphur, 
and  naphtha  are  produced  in  great  quantities. 
Excellent  coal  is  found  in  the  Elbrooz,  and  also 
valuable  varieties  of  marble. — ^The  climate  of 
Persia  is  so  much  modified  by  the  elevation  of 
the  surface  that,  according  to  the  traveller 
Kinneir,  one  may  pass  in  a  few  hours  from  the 
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people.  Every  morning  the  shah  holds  a  pub- 
lic levee,  at  which  complaints  are  heard  and 
justice  adn^inistered  in  the  form  of  reward  or 
pmiishment.  His  principal  minister  or  grand 
vizier  is  a  personage  of  great  power  and  infln- 
ence,  and  receives  a  salary  of  42,000  tomans, 
equivalent  to  $100,000,  annually;  hut  he  is 
always  exposed  like  the  meanest  subject  to  ca* 
pridous  punishments,  and  holds  his  life  at  the 
mercy  of  the  monarch.  Beside  the  chief  minis- 
ter there  are  secretaries  who  preside  over  va- 
rious departments  of  state  and  finance.  The 
law,  as  in  all  Mohammedan  countries,  is  fotmd- 
ed  upon  the  Koran  and  partly  on  traditions. 
The  civil  law  is  admimstered  by  the  mollahs 
or  priests,  whose  decisions  are  generally  affect- 
ed by  bribes  or  personal  considerations.  Orim- 
inal  cases  are  referred  to  courts  appointed 
by  the  state.  The  ordinary  punishments  are 
fines  and  floggings.  Capital  offences  are  pun- 
ished by  strangling,  decapitation,  or  stabbing, 
and  great  offenders  are  sometimes  tortured  to 
death.  The  revenue  of  the  shah  amounts  gen- 
erally to  $8,000,000  or  $9,000,000,  and  is  prin- 
cipally derived  from  a  tax  on  land.  There  are 
also  taxes  on  gardens,  vineyards,  shops,  horses, 
animals,  and  various  kinds  of  goods,  and  in 
some  provinces  a  poll  tax  on  all  males  above  14 
years  of  age.  Small  as  the  revenue  is,  consider- 
ing the  size  of  the  kingdom,  such  is  the  cheap- 
ness of  every  thing  in  Persia  that  it  is  gen- 
erally sufficient  to  meet  the  expenditures.  A 
large  army  is  maintdned,  part  of  it  disciplined 
and  officered  by  European  adventurers.  The 
regular  infantry  is  nominally  rated  at  100,000 
men,  but  does  not  in  reality  exceed  70,000.  The 
best  trained  portion  of  the  force  is  the  artillery, 
which  numbers  6,000  men.  This  arm  of  the 
service  was  found  to  be  very  efficient  in  1860, 
in  several  severe  conflicts  with  the  nomadic 
tribes  whose  power  has  been  broken  by  the 
present  shah.  The  cavalry  number  from  80,- 
000  to  60,000,  and  are  well  armed  and  mount- 
ed. They  are  said  to  be  able  to  encounter 
in  the  field  the  Bussian  Cossacks,  and  to 
be  superior  to  the  Turkish  irregular  horse.— 
The  earliest  history  of  Persia,  as  it  is  related 
by  the  poet  Ilrdusi,  the  only  native  historian 
of  ancient  times,  is  a  mass  of  legends,  mostly 
purely  fabulous,  though  some  doubtless  have  a 
basis  of  reality,  in  which  figure  the  dynasties 
of  Mahabad,  of  the  Jaianians,  of  Shah  Kaliv, 
and  of  Yessan,  which  seem  to  have  been  alto- 
gether mythical.  Next  succeeded  the  Pishdad- 
yan  dynasty,  founded  by  Kaimurs,  of  which 
the  most  celebrated  kings  were  Tahmuras,  the 
reputed  founder  of  Ispahan;  Jamshid,  the 
founder  of  Istakhar,  a  monarch  much  renown- 
ed in  oriental  story ;  Afrasiab  I.  and  Afrasiab  11. , 
the  latter  of  whom  was  defeated  and  dethroned 
by  the  national  hero  Rustam,  who  placed  on  the 
throne  Kai  Eubad,  the  founder  of  a  dynasty  of 
which  the  succeeding  monarchs  were  Kai  Kaus, 
Kai  Khusrau,  Luhrasp,  Gkishtasp,  Bahman  or 
Ardas^r  Dirazdast,  Dara  I.,  and  Dara  II.  From 
the  researches  of  recent  European  scholars  it 


appears,  however,  that  the  true  history  of  Per- 
sia, so  far  as  it  is  authentically  Imown,  ia  as 
follows.     At  a  very  remote  period  a  gre^t 
Aryan  miction  from  beyond  the  Indus  en- 
tered Persia  and  Media,  and   oontanned  for 
some  centuries.    At  length,  in  tiie  dth  cen- 
tury, that  part  of  the  Aryan  emigrants  which 
afterward  formed  the  chief  element  of  the  Me- 
dian nation  encountered  the  Assyriana,  who 
were  then  a  great  power  on  the  Tigris,  and 
after  a  long  struggle  were  subdued  by  the  A5- 
Bvrian  king  Sargon  in  710  B.  O.     About  63o 
the  Medes  led  by  Oyaxares  revolted^  and^  hsT- 
ing  taken  Nineveh  in  626,  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  Median  empire.    Oyaxares  is  the  K^i 
Kabad  of  the  native  poets.    To  him  soeceeded 
Astyages,  after  whom  reigned  another  Oyax- 
ares, according  to  some  the  Darius  of  the  book 
of  Daniel,  and  the  Eai  Xaus  of  the  Persifics. 
His  successor,  Kai  Khusrau,  is  the  Gyms  of  the 
Greeks,  according  to  whom  he  was  the  cMef  of 
the  tribe  of  Persians  who  inhabited  Persis,  the 
modem  Pars,  and  were  subjects  of  the  Medes. 
About  669  Oyrus  was  acknowledged  as  sover- 
eign of  the  united  nation  of  Medes  and  Persians. 
in  which  henceforth  the  Persians  had  the  pre- 
dominance. He  conquered  Babylon,  and  found- 
ed a  great  empire.   At  his  death  in  629  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Oambyses,  who  added 
Egypt  and  a  great  part  of  northern  Africa  to 
the  empire.    During  &  tyrannical  reign  of  7 
years  he  committed  great  outrages^  not  only  on 
the  Egyptians,  but  on  the  principal  men  of 
Persia.    Among  others,  he  put  to  death  on 
suspicion  of  treason  his  brother  Bardes,  wbcm 
the  Greek  writers  erroneously  call  Smerdk 
At  length  in  622,  while  he  was  yet  absent  in 
Egypt,  the  magians  or   priestly    aristocracj 
brought  forward  one  of  their  own  numbtr 
named  Gomates,  whom  they  imposed  upon  the 
people  as  the  murdered  Bardes,  to  whom  he  bore 
some  personal  resemblance.    The  people,  dis- 
gusted with  the  tyranny  of  Oambyses,  readilv 
accepted  the  usurper  as  king ;  and  Oambjses. 
on  learning  the  news  of  the  revolt,  committed 
suicide,  according  to  the  Behistun  inscription, 
or  according  to  the  Greek  writers  died  from 
a  wound  which  he  accidentally  gave  himself. 
After  a  reign  of  8  months  the  usurper  was  de- 
tected  and  put  to  death  by  a  conspiracy  of  Per- 
sian chiefs,  one  of  whom,  Darayavnsh,  the 
Darius  Hystaspes  of  the  Greeks,  was  made  king. 
Darius  reigned  86  years,  and  considerably  en- 
larged the  empire,  making  extensive  conquests 
in  the  east  in  the  regions  bordering  on  the 
Indus,  and  in  the  west  carrying  His  arms  into 
Europe  and  overrunning  Thrace  and  Macedo- 
nia.   In  an  attempt  to  subdue  the  Greeks  his 
forces  were  completely  routed  at   Marathon 
in  490,  and  4  years  afterward  he  died,  and  wa^ 
succeeded  by  his  son  Xerxes,  who  renewed 
the  invasion  of  Greece  in  person,  and  at  first 
with  a  certain  degree  of  success,  but  finally 
lost  both  his  immense  fleet  and  army  at  Sala* 
mis,  Platsea,  and   Mycale,  and  was  assassi- 
nated in  466.    Six   sovereigns   bearing   the 
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-WBB  divided  between  the  ftmilies  of  Samani 
and  niami,  the  first  of  which  reigned  over 
eastern  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  and  &e  second 
over  the  rest  of  the  conntrj.  Under  these  dy- 
nasties Persia  fell  beneath  the  yoke  of  the  Sel- 
Jooks,  and  was  ruled  by  Togml  Beg,  Alp  Arslan, 
and  Malik  Shah,  all  of  whom  were  conqnerors 

§reatly  celebrated  in  oriental  history.  Their 
ynasty  declined  and  perished  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury, and  after  a  long  period  of  anarchy  Persia 
was  oyerrnn  and  conquered  by  the  Tartars  led 
by  Hulakn  Khan,  the  grandson  of  Genghis,  who 
established  the  seat  of  his  empire  at  Maragna  in 
Azerbaijan.  The  next  important  event  In  the 
history  of  Persia  was  the  conquest  and  devasta- 
tion by  Tamerlane  toward  the  end  of  the  14th 
century.  Under  his  successors  civil  war  almost 
continually  prevailed,  until  in  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  centuiy  Ismael,  a  desoendmit  of  a  fa- 
mous saint,  Sheik  SufTee,  succeeded  in  making 
himself  master  of  the  kingdom  and  founded  the 
Buffavcan  dynasty.  He  died  in  1528,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Tamasp,  whose  reign  of 
68  years  was  eminently  prosperous.  Abbas, 
the  successor  of  Tamasp,  was  a  still  greater 
sovereign,  though  to  his  own  family  he  proved 
a  sanguinary  tyrant.  After  his  death  in  1628 
^e  Suffavean  dynasty  graduaUy  declined,  and 
was  at  length  overthrown  by  the  Afghans,  who 
conquered  Persia  in  1722,  and  ruled  it  for  7 
years  with  horrible  tyranny,  till  they  were  ex- 
pelled by  the  celebrated  Kadir  Shah,  who  in 
1786  himself  ascended  the  throne.  His  reign 
was  memorable  for  success  over  foreign  ene- 
mies and  for  bloody  cruelty  to  his  family  and 
people.  After  his  death  a  series  of  revolutions 
occurred  from  conflicting  claims  to  the  throne, 
and  order  was  not  fully  restored  till  the  close 
of  the  18th  century,  when  Agha  Muhammad 
Khan  became  shah,  and  partly  by  policy  and 
partly  by  cruelty  succeeded  in  quelling  the 
roirit  of  rebellion.  His  successors  were  Path' 
Ali  Shah,  who  died  in  1884,  Muhammad  Shah, 
who  died  in  1848,  and  Nasureddin,  the  present 
shah.  The  principal  events  in  their  reigns 
have  been  wars  witib  Bussia,  the  first  of  which 
terminated  in  1818  and  the  second  in  1828,  both 
of  them  disastroudy  to  Persia,  which  lost  suc- 
cessively the  provinces  of  Georgia,  Mingrelia. 
Erivan,  Nakk^van,  and  the  greater  part  or 
Talish,  the  Russian  fh>ntier  being  advanced  to 
Ararat,  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Aras ;  and  a 
war  with  England,  which  began  in  1856  by  a 
quarrel  with  the  English  minister  at  Teheran 
about  a  woman  with  whom  he  was  accused  of 
living  In  adultery,  and  terminated  March  4, 
1857,  after  repeated  victories  of  the  English 
troops  in  the  south  of  Persia  under  the  com- 
mand of  Generals  Outram  and  Havelock. — See 
Sir  J.  Malcolm's  "  History  of  Persia"  (2  vols., 
London,  IBIS);  "Historical  and  Descriptive 
Account  of  Persia,"  by  James  B.  Fraser  (Edin- 
burgh, 1834;  New  York,  1886) ;  "  Glimpses  of 
Life  and  Manners  in  Persia,"  by  Lady  Shell 
(London,  1856);  "Outram  and  Havelock's 
Peraan  Campaign"  (London,  1858).    The  nov- 


els of  James  Morier,  "  H^i  Baba,"  "  Zohrab,'' 
"  Ayesha,  the  Maid  of  Kara,"  and  "  The  IGrza,** 
are  excellent  illustrations  of  Perman  aocietj, 
character,  and  scenery. 

PERSIA,  Laitguaos  and  Litkbatdxb  or. 
In  treating  the  Persian  language  we  have  to 
consider  not  only  the  modem  Pernan,  the 

Xken  and  written  dialect  of  the  Persdan  peo- 
during  the  past  9  centuries,  but  also  those 
more  ancient  idioms  once  prevailing  in  or  near 
the  same  territory,  which  are  most  intimately 
connected  with  this  modem  language,  as  older 
forms  of  it.  We  shall  thus  have  to  treat  of  5 
dialects,  viz. :  1,  the  Achsmenian  Persian,  or 
Old  Persian,  the  language  of  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions ;  2,  the  Avestan,  Zend,  or  Old  Bac- 
trian,  the  language  of  the  Zendavesta,  the  Bible 
of  the  Zoroastrian  religion ;  8,  the  Hnzvareoh 
or  Pehlevi ;  4,  the  Parsee ;  5,  the  modem  Per- 
sian itself.  These  form  together  a  well  inark«^ 
grom>  of  closely  related  dudects,  classifiable  as 
the  Lranian  branch  of  the  Aryan  division  of  the 
Indo-European  family.  The  name  Aryan  b 
sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  family,  bat  is 
much  more  properly  restricted  to  that  princi- 
pal division  of  it  which  includes  Oie  Indian  and 
the  Persian  languages,  or  the  Sanscrit  and  its 
dialects  and  derivatives  on  the  one  aide,  and 
those  languages  which  we  have  mentioned 
above  on  the  other.  The  word  is  one  which 
both  peoples  have  applied  to  themselves  aa  their 
distinctive  title  (Sansc.  drya,  Aveatan  airi/a), 
and  the  most  ancient  forms  of  their  respective 
languages,  as  we  shall  see  below,  are  hardly 
more  than  dialects  of  a  single  tongue.  Iran 
is  a  further  derivative  from  the  same  word 
(Av.  airyana)^  and  is  usually  and  properly  em- 
ployed in  a  wider  sense  than  Persia  (which 
fairly  belongs  only  to  the  S.  W.  province  of  the 
Persian  kingdom,  containing  Shiraa  and  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Persepolis),  to  designate  the 
whole  territory  extending  from  the  highlands 
that  overlook  tiie  Tigris  to  those  that  border 
the  Indus,  and  to  the  Bolor  Tagh,  or  from  the 
Persian  and  Arabian  gulfs  northward  to  the 
Caucasus,  the  Oaspian  and  Aral  seas,  and  the 
river  Jaxartes;  a  territory  which  haa  been 
mainly  occupied  from  the  earliest  times  by  a 
homogeneous  people,  of  kindred  language,  re- 
ligion, and  institutions.  The  Persian  or  Ira- 
nian group  of  languages  is  one  of  very  high  in- 
terest to  the  philologist  and  the  historian,  from 
the  variety  of  the  dialects  and  the  long  history 
of  linguistic  development  which  they  i&nstrate, 
from  the  marked  value  of  the  literary  and  hi^ 
torioal  monuments  which  they  contain,  from 
the  importance  of  their  modem  representative^ 
its  wide  extension  and  refined  culture,  and 
ih)m  the  prominence  of  the  Persian  race  dur- 
ing 2,000  years  of  the  world's  history.  There 
are  severid  other  languages  beside  those  men- 
tioned above  which  stand  in  a  near  relation  to 
the  Iranian  group,  and  are  by  some  authorities 
included  in  it;  tney  are  the  ^oordiah,  the  Af- 
ghan or  Pushtu,  the  Beloochee,  the  Ossetic  in 
the  Caucasus,  and  the  Armenian,     But  their 
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eren,  in  a  few  eases,  diflbrent  signs  for  sounds 
between  which  it  is  not  easy  to  establish  a 
phonetio  distinction.  It  has  18  characters  for 
Towels,  and  88  for  consonants,  as  follows: 
Towels--a,  ^  {,  1  V,  4,  «,  iy  S,  0,  6,  a  nasal  a, 
and  a  diphthongal  d^;  consonants-j^ttoral,  ifc, 
*^  fl'j  ffi  ff\  ^1  ^9  /  palatal,  chy  j ;  dental,  f, 
t  (ahnost  solely  finals  tft,  ^  (2A,  n,  ft;  labial, 
p,/  &,  w;  semivowels,  y  (three  characters,  re- 
garded as  equivalent;  two  initial  onlj),  r,  « 
(two  equivalent  characters;  one  initial  only), 
to;  sibuants,  ^  «,  «A,  s,  eft;  aspiration,  A.  The 
words  are  written  apart  from  one  another, 
witli  a  dot  or  point  between  them,  and  exhibit 
none  of  tiiat  interfosion  of  adjacent  ending  and 
beginning  which  is  characteristio  of  Sanscrit 
euphony.  The  principal  distinctions  of  this 
alphabet  from  the  Sanscrit  are :  the  absence  of 
the  lingual  series  (a  special  Indian  develop- 
ment) and  of  the  semivowel  2,  the  addition  of 
tiie  intermediate  vowels  t  and  ^,  and  of  the 
sonant  sibilants.  The  system  of  syllabic  com- 
binations of  vowels,  of  diphthongs  and  triph- 
thongs, is  also  very  expanded  and  intricate; 
'  more  so,  it  has  been  conjectured,  than  the  lan- 
gua^  itself  fairly  warranted,  involving  an  over- 
straming  after  the  designation  of  vowel  distinc- 
tions. Among  the  chief  phonetio  peculiarities 
of  the  language  are :  the  general  aspiration  of 
a  mute  before  a  semivowel,  nasal,  or  sibilant,  as 
jaghmutihi  torjctgmushiy/ra  for  pra^  ihaJiathra 
for  Jcihatra;  the  epenthesis  of  i  when  preceded 
by  a  dental,  a  labial,  or  r,  especially  the  latter,  as 
airy  a  for  arya,  paiti  for  pati;  also  of  u  when 
preceded  by  r,  as  auroat  for  arvat;  and  the 
conversion,  as  in  Greek,  of  a  primitive  s  into  A, 
as  hapta  for  $apta,  Greek  llrra,  Lat.  $eptem ; 
haurva  for  aarva,  Greek  ^Xor,  Lat.  §ahus.  The 
alphabet  of  the  AchsBmenian  Persian  differs 
from  this  less  in  phonetio  character  than  in  its 
scanty  and  impeifect  provision  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  sounds;  its  vowel  system,  espe- 
cially, is  written  with  Semitic  niggardliness; 
it  hna  a  partially  syllabic  character,  possessing 
in  certain  cases  different  signs  for  a  consonant 
according  as  it  is  followed  by  a,  «,  or  u.  It 
lacks  all  the  sonant  aspirates  of  the  Avestan, 
and  agrees  with  it  in  being  destitute  of  an  I, 
It  has  a  special  weakness  in  tolerating  no  final 
t  or  n,  which  has  caused  it  the  loss  of  many 
characteristic  inflections.  In  general,  it  agrees 
in  phonetic  character  with  the  Avestan  where 
the  latter  differs  from  the  Sanscrit.  The  gram- 
matical forms  of  both  the  ancient  Iranian  di- 
alects correspond  very  closely  with  those  of 
the  Sanscrit.  It  is  only  by  the  help  of  the 
latter  language  that  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  Avestan  granmiar,  and  through  it  of  the 
Achocmenian,  could  possibly  have  been  at- 
tained. The  scantiness  of  the  materials,  and 
the  corruptions  of  the  recorded  texts,  would 
have  frustrated  any  attempt  to  construct  the 
etymological  part  of  the  ancient  Persian 
grammar  from  a  study  of  the  Persian  monu- 
ments alone.  An  acauaintanoe  with  the  San- 
scrit is  the  first  and  indispensable  requiaita 


for  one  who  would  approach  the  inveati^alion 
of  the  oldest  Iranian  dialects.  In  order  to 
illustrate  the  close  connection  of  the  three 
idioms,  and  to  show  the  prominent  part  ivbich 
the  Sanscrit  has  played  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  other  two,  we  give  below  a  brief  sen- 
tence from  the  Avesta  (the  Abdn  Yaht),  -with 
the  corresponding  Sanscrit  below,  and  also 
the  AchsBmenian  forms,  so  far  as  they  are 
found  to  occur.  Of  course,  the  parallelism  is 
not  by  any  means  everywhere  so  dose ;  we 
have  purposely  selected  a  passage  in  -which 
every  word  admitted  of  comparison ;  yet,  if  a 
favorable,  it  is  also  a  truthfril  and  telling  ex- 
hibition of  the  exceedingly  near  accordance, 
both  in  grammar  and  in  vocabulary,  of  the 
most  ancient  representatives  of  the  Iranian  and 
Indian  branches  of  the  Aryan  form  of  speech : 

Ay.  doMdi  tni  vanin^  c^HsiS . . .  yaiha  amem  vj>ffmta 
Sans,  dehl  me  Taari  ^riihthe  jtihk  mhmm  upacuia 
Ach.  tniy  yathA  mdav^ 

At.    khahaXhrtm  havAnt  H^paumi  daqywiSm  da^ranSm 
Bads,  kshatnm     blutTAni  Tl(74nAm  dasrlliiiin    der&iiAzn 
Ach.  khshatram{ba^sdniy'lHaan6mdahyitndm 
At.     fluuhyanam  ea  yAihwttm, . 
Bans.  XDartTABim     n  jrfttCLnAnu 
Acb.  wMrUyandmcd 

**■  Onnt  me,  O  excellent,  moftt  migbtj  one  I  that  I  tr^r 
attain  the  chief  authority  over  aU  eoontriea,  devs,  znortoLs 
and  Jotnoa." 

In  the  Avestan  nouns,  substantive  and  adjec> 
tive,  we  find  the  8  numbers  of  the  Sanscrit, 
and  its  8  cases  (instrumental  and  locative,  be- 
side the  6  of  the  Latin) ;  but  in  the  texts  the 
cases  are  not  a  little  confounded  together  as 
regards  their  usage.    The  dual  number,  and 
some  of  the  cases,  are  not  to  be  traced  in  the 
Achaemenian  dialect,  probably  owing  to  the 
scantiness  of  its  monuments.    The  genders  are 
8,  as  in  all  the  other  early  languages  of  the^ 
family.     The  whole  apparatus  of  derivative 
sufi&xes  and  of  forms  of  deolenmon  is  nearly  tLe 
same  in  both  the  Persian  dialects  as  in  the  In- 
dian, allowing  for  phonetio  transmutations  and 
some  anomalies  and  irregularities.    The  sanid 
may  be  said,  upon  the  whole,  of  the  pronouns 
and  numerals.    The  verbal  roots  are  unifomilr 
monosyllabic ;  but  those  of  secondary  or  de- 
rived formation  are  notably  more  numerous 
than  in  Sanscrit.    We  find  agdn,  also,  the  2 
voices,  active  and  middle,  the  8  numbers,  and 
the  8  persons  of  the  Indian  language.    The 
tenses  are  6:  present,  imperfect,  aorist,  per- 
fect, and  future.    The  first  2  exhibit  special 
modifications  of  the  root  corresponding  with 
the  coigugational  characteristics  of  the  San- 
scrit, but  these  modifications  are  more  apt 
here  than  there  to  extend  themselves  irregn- 
larly  to  the  other  tenses  also.    The  future  is 
almost  lost  from  use,  and  itsplace  is  supplied  by 
the  present  subjunctive.    Tne  perfect  and  fii- 
ture  have  only  an  indicative  mood ;  the  other 
tenses  possess,  in  more  or  less  completeness, 
an  optative,  a  subjunctive,  and  an  imperatirc. 
Occasional  instances  of  penphrastically  formed 
tenses  occur.    Of  derivative  forms  of  the  verb» 
we  meet  with  passives,  causatives,  desidera- 
tivesy  and  intensivesj  as  also  denomiaatives^ 
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tfaroQgbout  the  present  kingdom  of  Penda,  but 
all  over  the  Iranian  territory,  and  even  beyond 
its  borders ;  but  its  prevalence  is  different  in 
different  regions.  Abont  the  Caspian  it  is  in 
neat  measure  crowded  out  b j  the  dialects  of 
uie  almost  exdnsively  Turkish  population. 
Throughout  a  great  part  of  Ehorassan  the  Per- 
sian is  the  language  of  the  cities,  while  the 
nomadic  tribes  who  occupy  the  surrounding 
wastes  are  of  Tartar  descent  and  idiom.  In 
other  TMois  this  relation  is  in  a  manner  reyersed ; 
thus,  in  Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan  the  rul- 
ing race  is  of  another,  though  ultimately  kin- 
diid  lineage,  while  the  mass  of  the  agricultural 
population  is  made  up  of  Persian-speaking 
Tiyiks.  Nearly  the  same  is  the  case  in  the 
Bouthem  portions  of  Toorldstan  or  Indepen- 
dent Tartary,  an  ancient  seat,  as  we  have  seen 
aboye,  of  Iranian  religion  and  civilization; 
and  the  Iranian  population  even  extends  be- 
yond the  Bolor  Tagh  into  some  of  the  provinces 
of  Chinese  Tartary.  Conquests,  commerce, 
and  culture  have  combined  to  carry  the  Per- 
nan  lanffuage  beyond  its  ancient  limits;  the 
subjugation  of  India  by  Persian  monarchs  in- 
troduced it  as  the  court  language  of  Delhi,  and 
made  Hindostan  long  a  centre  of  Persian  liter- 
ary culture ;  it  is  but  recently  that  Persian  has 
ceased  to  be  the  recognized  official  language 
of  British  India.  The  Turks  have  carried  it,  in 
a  certain  way,  as  far  in  the  opposite  direction ; 
the  cultivated  Osmanli  is  full  of  Persian  words 
and  phrases,  and  its  literature  is  in  great  part 
founded  upon  Peraan  models. — The  appear- 
ance of  the  modem  Persian  language,  and 
the  rise  of  its  literature,  are  contemporaneous 
with  the  disintegration  of  the  caliphate  of 
Bagdad,  and  the  resurrection  of  Persian  nation- 
al!^ under  native  and  virtually  independent 
sovereigns  in  the  10th  century.  During  the  8 
centuries  that  Persia  had  lain  under  the  heel 
of  Hs  Mohammedan  conquerors,  its  national  in- 
dependence destroyed,  its  religion  and  social 
institutions  swept  away,  it  had  exercised  in 
virtue  of  its  superior  culture  a  powerful  influ- 
ence upon  its  oppressors,  and  its  scholars  had 
borne  a  prominent  part  in  starting  into  life  the 
Moslem  uterature,  philosophy,  ana  science ;  but 
not  until  after  the  lapse  of  that  interval  did 
there  take  place  a  revivification  of  elements 
distinctly  Persian.  With  the  latter  part  of  the 
10th  century,  tiien,  begins  the  career  of  the 
modem  Persian,  of  which  we  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  give  a  concise  description.  The  Persian 
is  hardly  to  be  considered  as  the  direct  lineal 
descendant  of  either  of  the  two  ancient  dialects, 
the  Acheemenian  or  the  Avestan,  but  it  is  more 
nearly  related  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter, 
as  is  shown  by  such  evidences  as  the  infinitive 
ending  ter^  Ach.  tanaiy,  Av.  US;  dest^  hand, 
Ach.  dkMto,  Av.  toita^  A».  As  already  remarked, 
it  IS  closely  connected  with  the  Parsee,  and 
with  tiie  Iranian  portion  of  the  Huzvaresh,  be- 
ing but  a  slightly  modernized  form  of  the  same 
tongue.  As  an  analytical  language,  exhibiting 
an  almost  complete  breaking  down  and  aban- 


donment of  the  andentsystam  of  fbnuB  md  in- 
flections, and  the  substitution  of  independent 
form-words  and  oonneotivea,  it  ttannff  quite 
upon  a  level  with  the  English ;  its  graimziar.  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  complexity  of  thai 
of  the  two  andent  dialects,  is  of  the  baide>t 
simplicity.  It  is  always  written  with  the  Arabic 
alphabet,  to  which,  however,  it  has  added  4 
signs,  to  express  the  sounds  j^eh^tk,  and  f  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  8  or  9  of  the  Arabic  char- 
acters are  useless  to  it,  occurring,  save  in  very 
rare  cases,  only  in  Arabic  words,  and  bcis^ 
pronounced,  like  other  letters  in  the  alphabet, 
without  the  distinctive  Arabic  nttenuiioe.    The 
spoken  alphabet  is  nearly  as  foUowa:  vowek 
a,  0,  t,  ^,  tt  (as  to  the  vowel  pronunciation,  even 
of  the  cultivated  dialect,  there  appeara  to  exL<£ 
much  diversity  in  different  regions ;  the  Towels 
are  written,  of  course,  in  the  very  imperfect 
8emitio  fiashion,  sharing  among  them  only  3 
characters,  and  generally  omitted  when  abort) ; 
consonants— guttural,  ifc,  M,  q^  g,  gh  ;  palatal,  tk, 
j;  dental,  f,  ^  n;  labial,  j>,/,  o,  m;  aemiTow- 
els,  y,  r,  I,  e;  sibilants,  «.  «A,  s,  th;  aspiration, 
A.   The  Parsee  alphabet  is  almost  precisely  the 
same  with  this,  nor  does  that  of  the  Huzvare^ 
present  any  difference  worthy  of  notice.    AIJ 
show  a  near  relationship  with  the  systems  bf 
sounds  of  the  ancient  dialects,  differing  from 
them  chiefly  by  the  loss  of  certain  aspirates 
(the  dental),  and  by  the  possession  of  an  L — In 
treating  of  declension,  we  have  first  to  note 
the  fact  that  the  Persian,  like  the  English,  has 
lost  all  suffixes  and  terminations  distingni^iiig 
gender,  and  that  it  accordingly  agrees  with  oor 
language  in  posses«ng  no  artificial  or  gram> 
matical  gender.     It  is  yet  poorer  than  the 
English  in  lacking  the  distinction  of  gender  in 
the  pronoun ;  it  cannot  even  say  ^*  he,  she,  it  ;*' 
where  a  distinction  has  to  be  made  between 
masculine  and  feminine,  it  employs  separate 
words  meaning  male  and  female.    The  same  is 
the  case  in  the  Parsee  and  Huzvaresh.    There 
are  two  endings  for  the  plural,  Hn  and  Aa, 
the  former  a  relic  of  the  ancient  genitive  plu- 
ral {cup^n^  horses,  Av.  appandm,  of  horses), 
the  latter  of  the  dative  and  ablative  (atp-hd, 
Av.  appaHbyapy  to  or  f^om  horses;  a  few  Par- 
see  words  have  the  fuller  form  hyS) ;  an  is 
now  regularly  restricted  to  animate  objects, 
but  in  tiie  Parsee  is  applied  to  both  animate 
and  inanimate,  and  in  the  Huzvaresh  is  the 
only  plural  termination.     The  syllable  rd  is 
used  as  a  sign  of  the  accusative  {cup-rS^ ;  it  is 
originally  an  independent  word,  meaning  way, 
and  in  the  two  elder  dialects  is  not  an  accusa- 
tive termination,  but  adds  to  the  noun  the  idea, 
"by  way  of,  by  reason  of;"  if  an  adjective  fol- 
lows the  noun,  the  syllable  is  appended  to  it 
instead  of  to  the  noun  {atp^'had-Tdy  the  bad 
horse).     Between   a  g^itive  and  the  noiin 
which  governs  it  is  inserted  the  so  called  itdftt, 
or  the  vowel  i,  as  cup-t-mefYZ,  the  horse  of  the 
man ;  the  same  is  also  inter^aed  between  the 
substantive  and  the  adjective  which  agrees 
with   it,  aa  a»p-i-murdeh^  dead  horse.    The 
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for;  it  is  tlie  rankest  ii\JQ8tioe  on  the  part  of 
the  Persian  toward  hia  mother  tongne,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  oopiona  and  flexible,  the 
most  Bonorons  and  mnsical,  the  moat  cnltivable, 
highly  onltiyatedf  and  cdegant  of  modem  lan- 
guages. It  maj  not  be  useless  to  add  here 
that  the  theory  of  a  specially  intimate  con« 
neotion  between  the  Persian  and  the  Ten- 
tonic  (German)  languages,  and  so  between  the 
races  also  who  speak  them  (a  theory  at  one 
time  much  in  vogue,  and  counting  some  famous 
names  among  its  supporters),  is  only  the  dream 
of  a  crude  and  duldish  philology,  and  is  entire- 
ly destitute  of  real  foundation. — ^Litxbatubb. 
The  scanty  literatures  of  the  three  earlier 
Persian  dialects,  the  Avestan,  the  Huzvaresh, 
and  Ihe  Parsee,  being  comprised  within  the 
limito  of  a  single  work,  or  connected  body  of 
writings,  whi(£  together  make  up  the  sacred 
scriptures  of  the  modem  Parsees,  will  be  best 
considered  together  in  the  article  Zendaybs- 
TA.  We  shaU  accordingly  speak  here  only 
of  the  modem  Persian  literature.  The  date 
And  mode  of  the  origin  of  this  literature  haye 
already  been  briefly  stated  above,  in  speaking 
of  the  language  in  which  it  is  composed.  A 
national  feeling,  and  an  active  literary  spirit, 
must  have  been  already  for  some  time  stirring 
among  the  masses  of  the  Persian  population, 
to  lead  to  so  inmiediate  and  hearty  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  claims  of  song  on  the  part  of  all  the 
upstart  dynasties  of  eastern  Iran,  which  suc- 
ceeded one  another  so  rapidly  during  the  9th 
and  10th  centuries.  Each  court  had  its  bards, 
whose  panegyrics,  and  the  admiration  of  whose 
powers,  shed  lustre  upon  the  throne.  Royal 
patronage  has  home  an  important  part  in  the 
whole  Mstory  of  Persian  literature ;  one  of  its 
chief  branches  is  panegyric,  and  few  of  its 
great  names  were  not  attached  to  the  personal 
suite,  or  recipients  of  the  special  bounty,  of 
some  monarch.  Even  the  wild  Tartar  tribes 
which  burst  one  after  another  into  Iran,  and 
subjugated  it  to  their  sway,  were  at  once  soft- 
ened and  charmed  by  the  strains  of  Persian 
song,  and  their  barbarian  dynasties  became, 
without  exception,  its  lovers  and  protectors. 
Had  not  the  feeling  been  genuine,  the  genius 
strong,  the  national  appreciation  imiversal  and 
hearty,  such  patronage  must  soon  have  cor- 
rupted the  risins  literature,  converting  it  into 
mere  servile  adulation.  Of  servility  and  adu- 
lation there  was  indeed  enough;  but  along 
with  it  a  true,  healthy,  growing,  and  produc- 
tive literary  hfe,  during  more  than  6  centuries. 
We  can  give  here,  of  course,  but  an  outline 
sketch  of  its  development,  and  can  mention 
only  the  most  prominent  and  highly  consider- 
ed of  the  hundreds  of  authors  of  note,  whose 
works  or  whose  reputation  have  come  down 
to  later  times.  Although  names  and  fragments 
of  poetry  of  an  earlier  date  have  escaped  obli- 
vion, it  is  under  Mahmoud  of  Ghuznee,  the  flrst 
Moslem  conqueror  of  India,  and  on  the  extreme 
eastern  verge  of  Iran,  that  the  national  litera- 
ture was  fairly  launched  on  its  new  career. 


Under  this  prince,  and  at  his  bidding,  Rrdnsi 
sang  his  immortal  epic,  the  Shah  Kameh^     This 
earliest  of  the  Persian  poets  remains  unexcelled 
in  genius  and  dignity  by  any  of  his  BQccessors. 
His  work  summed  up  the  whole  mass  of  native 
traditions  respecting  the  national  history ;  it  is 
a  tme  natioiuil  epic,  a  final  relation,  accepted 
by  a  whole  people,  of  its  own  popular  legendsi 
No  other  Persian  poem  ei\]oyB  the  wide  repute 
of  this;  none  other  has  the  same  high  interest 
to  us  of  the  West.    Of  epic-romantic  poets,  the 
most  famous  is  Nizami,  who  died  80  years  after 
Firdusi,  in  1200.    His  "  Quinquiad,"  or  coUec- 
tion  of  his  5  best  romances,  became  the  model 
of  many  a  like  collection  in  later  times.     From 
among  the  innumerable  crowd  of  those  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  especiaDy  bj 
their  panegyrical  writings,  we  need  mention 
but  two :  Enveri,  the  aclmowledged  prince  of 
^negyrists,  who  died  at  Balkh  in  1152,  and 
Khakani,  who  lived  a  generation  later.    Both 
are  remarkable  for  learning,  as  well  as  for  fer- 
tility of  fancy  and  elegance  of  style.     An  im- 
portant branch  of  Persian  literatore,  and  one 
which  began  to  develop  itself  very  ear]y,  a 
that  whidi  represents  the  doctrines   of  the 
Soofees,  or  religious  mystics.    Doubtless  we 
are  to  recognize  a  certain  resistance  on  tbe 
part  of  the  Persians  to  the  slaveiy  into  which 
they  were  forced  to  Arab  faith  and  doctrinei 
in  their  general  adoption,  on  the  one  hand, 
of  the  unorthodox  and  detested  tenets  of  the 
8heeahs,  who  accept  the  Koran  and  Hohazn- 
med,  but  deny  the  right  of  the  first  three  ca- 
liphs; and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  preva- 
lence of  mysticism  amoiig  them.    Persia,  if 
not  the  home  of  Soofeeism,  as  has  been  both 
maintained  and  denied,  is  at  least  the  ground 
where  it  has  most  folly  developed  itself,  and 
held  longest  and  most  exclusive  sway.    TLe 
oldest  Soofee  poet  of  great  celebrity  is  Zenaji 
who  died  in  1180 ;  his  works  were  superseded 
by  the  yet  more  highly  esteemed  productions 
of  Ferid-ed-din  Attar,  who,  bom  in  1216,  lived 
more  than  100  years,  and  was  slain  at  last  in  the 
Mongol  storm  and  sack  of  the  city  where  he 
dwelt.   His  works  are  uninteUigible  in  their  in- 
terior meaning  without  special  commentaries. 
Among  them,  the  most  esteemed  are  the  "  Book 
of  Oounsel "  (Pend  Ndmeh),  "  Language  of  the 
Bu-ds''  (Mant%Jihuttair\  and  <' Essences  of  Sub- 
stance^' {Jeeahir  NameK) ;  the  two  former  have 
been  published  and  translated  in  Europe.  Eren 
Attar  waa  excelled,  however,  by  his  yonn^rer 
contemporary  Jelal-ed-din  Rumi  (died  1262), 
the  founder  of  the  most  widely  extended  or^ 
der  of  Moslem  monks,  the  Mevlevi,  and  au- 
thor of  the  Memetiy  the  chief  oracle  of  Soofee- 
ism, and,  next  to  the  Shah  Nameh^  the  most 
generally  known  and  highly  esteemed  (m  the 
Orient)  of  all  the  productions  of  oriental  litera- 
ture ;  its  profundity,  its  sublimity,  and  its  in- 
spired wisdom  are  regarded  as  unapproached 
and  unapproachable.    It  could  not  fairly  be  ex- 
pected, however,  that  the  less  imaginative  acd 
more  practical  occidentd  taste  should  appro- 
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long.  48®  to  67^  E.;  ezfareme  lengtii  600  m., 
breadtk  from  40  to  200  m. ;  area  estimated  at 
80,000  sq.  m.  Its  entrance  from  the  Indian 
ocean  is  throngh  the  Arabian  sea,  the  golf  of 
Oman,  and  the  strait  of  Ormaz,  the  last  of 
which  is  abont  86  m.  wide.  The  shores  are 
mndh  indented  along  both  coasts;  bnt  the  onlj 
harbors  of  importance  are  BotMre  on  the  Per- 
sian side,  and  BassorfUi  near  the  K  end,  on  the 
westernmost  month  of  the  Shat-el-Arab,  the 
riyer  formed  b^  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates.  The  coasts  of  the  golf  are  low,  ex- 
cept near  the  entrance,  where  the  mountains 
on  both  sides  rise  to  a  considerable  height  and 
come  close  to  the  sea.  On  the  8.  or  Arabian 
side  there  are  numerous  shoals  and  reeib,  which 
render  the  coast  exceedingly  difficult  of  ap- 
proach in  large  vessels.  There  are  seyeral  isl- 
ands in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Arabian  shore 
and  the  strait  of  Ormuz,  the  most  important 
of  which  are  Kisheo,  Onnuz,  and  Aral  or  Bah- 
rein islands.  The  only  river  of  any  consider- 
able size  that  falls  into  the  gulf  is  the  Shat-el- 
Arab.  At  the  straits  of  Ormuz  the  tide  rises  12 
feet,  snd  about  the  N.  end  of  the  faU  6  feet. 
There  are  pearl  fidieries  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  W,  and  8.  shores,  the  value  of  which  is 
estimated  at  $1,600,000  per  annum. — The 
whole  of  the  shores  of  the  Persian  gulf  are  in- 
habited almost  exdusiydy  by  Arabs.  For 
many  years  the  gulf  was  infested  by  pirates, 
who  when  pursued  found  safety  among  the 
shoals  and  ishmds  on  the  coast  of  ArabiiL  In 
1809,  and  again  in  1819,  the  British  sent  expe- 
ditions against  them  from  Bombay,  which,  in 
coigunotion  with  the  imam  of  Muscat^s  forces, 
completely  destroyed  their  vessels,  and  they 
have  been  since  held  in  subjection  by  the  con- 
stant presence  of  cruisers.  The  Persian  gulf 
is  the  ancient  sea  of  Babylon,  and  the  earliest 
pro&ne  record  which  we  have  of  its  navigation 
is  that  of  the  voyage  of  Kearchus  in  826  B.  0. 
PERSIQNY,  Jran  Gdubkbt  Viotob,  count 
de,  a  French  statesman,  bom  at  St.  Kartin 
d'Estr^ux,  department  of  the  Loire,  Jan.  11, 
1808.  His  famUy  being  in  reduced  circum- 
stances, he  enlisted  in  the  army  as  a  private 
when  17  years  old,  was  afterward  admitted  to 
the  military  school  of  Saumur,  and  rejoined  the 
army  as  a  non-commissioned  officer  of  hussars. 
After  the  revolution  of  1880,  being  suspected 
of  entertaining  seditious  designs,  he  was  dis- 
missed. He  became  a  contributor  to  the  news- 
pi^r  Le  tempij  and  a  faithful  adherent  of  the 
Samt  Simonian  doctrines,  so  much  so  that  in 
1882  he  followed  Father  Enfantin  to  Mcnil- 
Montant.  He  visited  La  Vendue  at  the  time 
when  the  duchess  of  Berry  was  concealed 
there;  returned  to  Paris  to  assist  in  the  mak- 
ing up  of  a  legitimist  correspondence,  to  be 
furnished  to  the  provincial  newspapers;  and 
now  assumed  the  title  of  viscount  de  Persigny. 
Convinced  that  there  was  no  hope  of  a  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons,  he  became  a  Bonapartist 
in  1834.  A  paper  of  his,  L*  Occident  Franfais^ 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Bonaparte  fam- 


ily, and  he  visited  Axenenberg,  with  a  lett^  i 
of  introduction  to  Louis  Kapoleon,  who  ^-i 
then  styled  Prince  Louis.    A  close  intini^  i 
between  the  two  young  men  was  the  c^a  - 
quence  of  this  visit;  and  Persigny  at  onci  <^  I 
to  work  to  organize  the  Boni^artist   pjr:-, 
The  result  of  his  exertions  was  the  atten  i 
upon  Strasbourg  in  1836.   More  fortmuite  tl  ^i 
his  companions,  be  escaped  and  repairt^]  : 
England,  where  he  published  an  apologetic  -^ 
count  of  the  expedition,  Belation  ae  rentrrj 
du  prince  NapoUon  Louu  (London,    ISC 
which  was  reprinted  in  New  York.    In  Jl \ 
18i0,  he  participated  in  the  Un^ir^g  at  B-y. 
logne,  and  was  taken  prisoner,  arraigned  l-r 
fore  the  court  of  peers,  and  sentenced  Xm  i 
years*  imprisonment.    From  DonUens,  vl^:. 
he  was  first  incarcerated,  he  was  allowed  i 
remove  on  account  of  ill  health  to  Yers^^T^, 
where  he  eigoyed  comparative  liberty.    E^rt 
he  wrote  an  essay  entitled  VutiliU  de^  />- 
fnidet  d^Egupte  (1844),  which  he    pre^itci 
to  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  m  wL.^ 
he  asserts  that  those  gigantic  construe::!.- 
were  merely  built  to  protect  the  valley  ot  .i- 
Nile  against  the  encroachments  of  the  sand  .: 
the  desert    On  the  revolution  of  1848  be-  re-  i 
turned  to  active  life,  and  exerted  himself  to  -<- 
cure  the  election  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  p^^ 
idency.     On  the  latter^s  accession  to  poi^.r 
Persigny  was  chosen  his  aide-de-eamp,  ar.d  j;- 
pointed  to  a  high  rank  in  the  staff  of  the  tL- 
tional  guard.    In  1849,  being  elected  bj  tic 
departments  of  the  Nord  and  Loire  to  the  \<z^ 
lative  assembly,  he  sat  for  the    latter,  ^' 
proved  an  uncompromising  supporter  of  tj^   i 
presidential  policy.    He  was  meanwhile  <<cr:  , 
on  a  tempera^  mission  to  Berlin.     Od  tlr  i 
coup  d^Stat  of  Cec.  2,  1861,  in  the  prepantti- 1 
of  which  he  was  concerned,  he  appeare<]  i^: 
the  head  of  the  42d  regiment  of  the  line  r.rl 
took  possession  of  the  hall  of  the  as&eml!;, 
and  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  consul::^- 
tive  committee.    As  a  reward  for  his  servit  .s  | 
he  received.  May  27,  1852,  the  hand  of  E^^   i 
Napol^ne  Albine,  the  granddaughter  of  Mar- 
shal Ney,  the  title  of  count,  and  a  gratuity  ci  I 
600,000  francs.    In  Jan.  1862,  he  was  apTK^ot-   j 
ed  minister  of  the  interior  in  place  of  M.  Ce  < 
Homy,  who  had  refused  to  sign  the  de^rnv 
confiscating  the  Orleans  property ;  he  coutiD- 
ued  to  hold  this  office  until  AprO,  1854,  whcL   j 
he  resigned  on  amount  of  ill  health.    The  k>I- 
lowing  year  he  was  appointed  ambassador  w 
England ;  he  resigned  m  April,  1868,  was  re- 
appointed in  Hay,  1859,  and  still  holds  lU 
office.    In  1857  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  grand  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor,  of  which 
he  had  been  created  a  chevalier  in  1849. 

PERSIMMON.    See  Date  Plum. 

PERSIUS  FLACCUB,  Aulub,  a  Roman  satiri- 
cal poet,  born  in  Volaterrae,  Etruria,  Dec.  4, 
A.  D.  84,  died  Nov.  24,  62.  He  belonged  totl.o 
equestrian  order,  and  after  receiving  the  rrali- 
ments  of  a  good  education  from  his  mother,  tor 
whom  he  ^ways  showed  the  strongest  a^ec* 
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perapeotiTe,  but  it  mart  hIbo  be  colored  in 
referenoe  to  the  prozimitj  of  the  objects  to 
the  spectator.  This  is  termed  the  art  of  a&rial 
perspectiye,  dnce  the  softening  of  effect  is  due 
to  the  interposition  of  the  medinm  throngh 
which  the  objects  are  seen,  t.  «.,  the  air. — ^To 
give  a  sort  of  perspectiye  effect  to  the  drawing 
of  an  object  and  yet  enable  it  to  be  measured 
by  a  scale,  to  make  a  picture  and  yet  have  it 
adapted  for  mechanical  construction,  a  projec- 
tion has  been  devised,  called  isometrical  per- 
spective. The  principle  of  this  consists  in  se- 
lecting for  the  plane  of  the  projection  one 
eqaally  inclined  to  8  principal  axes  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  so  that  all  straight  lines 
coincident  or  parallel  to  these  axes  are  drawn 
on  the  same  scale;  thus  the  prelection  of  a 
cube  would  be  in  outline  a  regular  hexagon 
divided  into  8  equal  rhombuses  representing 
the  adjacent  faces.  Isometry  is  especially  ap- 
plicable to  mechanical  and  architectural  cu-aw- 
ings,  as  embracing  in  one  view,  and  with  suffi- 
cient naturalness,  planes  and  elevations. 

PEBSPIBATION,  the  excrementitious  aque- 
ous fluid  secreted  by  the  sudoriparous  glands 
of  the  skin,  and  also  the  product  of  simple 
physical  transudation  mixed  with  it  These 
glands  consist  of  long  convoluted  tubes  in  the 
fatty  tissue  beneath  the  skin ;  the  minute  tubes 
unite  to  form  a  single  duct,  which  passes  up 
through  the  sldn  in  a  spiral  manner,  opening 
on  the  surface  of  the  epidermis  obliquely,  so 
that  its  outer  layer  makes  a  kind  of  valvular 
covering.  (See  Diaphoretics.)  There  is  a 
constant  and  generally  insensible  separation 
of  fluid  in  the  form  of  vapor  by  these  glands; 
but  when  it  is  increased  beyond  evaporation 
by  exercise,  heat,  or  disease,  it  forms  minute 
drops  on  the  skin,  commonly  known  as  per- 
spiration and  sweat.  It  is  usually  acid  from 
the  presence  of  acetic  or  lactic  acid,  whence 
the  sour  smell  observed  in  many  disordered 
states  of  the  system ;  the  proportions  of  solid 
matters  vary  f^om  4  to  12  in  1,000  pai*ts,  these 
consisting  principally  of  a  proteine  compound 
in  a  state  of  incipient  decomposition  (and  in 
diseased  conditions  urea),  with  chlorides  of 
potassium  and  sodium,  and  other  saline  com- 
pounds. In  the  perspiration  from  external 
neat,  or  from  other  causes  of  special  determina- 
tion of  the  blood  to  the  skin,  the  product  of 
transudation  is  increased,  but  the  amount  of 
solid  matter  is  not  augmented;  the  profuse 
perspiration  after  exercise  in  warm  weather  is 
not  the  cause  of  the  fatigue  experienced,  but 
rather  the  diminished  activity  of  respiration 
from  the  less  amount  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled 
from  the  lungs  at  high  temperatures ;  the  col- 
liquative sweats  of  phthisis  and  other  exhaust- 
ing diseases  are  the  consequences  rather  than 
the  causes  of  the  general  debility  of  the  system. 
The  amount  of  insensible  cutaneous  perspira- 
tion lost  in  24  hours  is  from  1  to  8}  lbs.,  that 
of  the  liin^^s  being  from  f  to  If  lbs.  in  the  same 
time;  tliis  varies  according  to  the  external 
temperature  and  condition  of  the  body ;  a  hot 


and  dry  air,  causing  a  greater  detenmnatka 
of  blocHd  to  the  skin,  produces  a  more  active 
transudation,  which  passes  off  aa  iiisezL>i):le 
vapor,  but  in  a  moist  atmoephere  appear? 
as  sensible  perspiration  or  sweat;    it  ift  also 
influenced  by  the  state  of  the  system  and  il.i 
quantity  of  fluid  taken  into  the  stomach.     Tl  c 
vicarious  offices  of  the  perspiration  and  unzic 
are  noticed  under  KmirsT;  these  are  perfom.*.! 
not  only  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  fluid  elimi- 
nated, but  also  to  that  of  the  products  of  tl  e 
waste  of  the  system.    It  has  been  estimatei 
that  at  least  100  grains  of  nitrogenixed  niatt<  r> 
are  daily  excreted  by  the  skin,  and  whatercr 
interferes  with  this  process  tends  to  disorder 
the    fdnctions   of    the   kidneys.    DepressJrr 
emotions,  espedally  fear,  increase  the  perspira- 
tion, and  great  nervous  excitement  dnninis^ht? 
it ;  the  destruction  of  the  skin  by  an  extensive 
bum,  and  the  consequent  suppression  of  the 
perspiration,  produces  death  by  congestion  cf 
the  lungs ;  a  varnish  applied  to  the  akin  of  a 
frog  stops  the  transpiration,  and  canses  de&tL 
by  '^cutaneous  asphyxia,"  the    blood    beii^ 
imperfectly  arteriaUzed  and  the  temperatur^ 
much  depressed.  The  fluid  of  simple  transu^U- 
tion  by  its  constant  evaporation  keeps  do^r 
the  heat  of  the  body,  the  process  being  aciiv^f 
according  to  the  warmth  and  dryness  of  tL^ 
air ;  the  internal  heat,  however,  is  principa^i 5 
regulated  by  the  secretion  of  the  cntaiKoi « 
glands,  its  evaporation  carrying  off  a  hrcv 
quantity  of  free  caloric  which  would  others  i^ 
raise  the  body's  temperature ;  simple  dry  lust 
increases  the  secretion  and  evaporation,  but 
heat  and  moisture  combined  check  evapora- 
tion.   Any  sudden  diminution  of  an  active  per- 
spiration   by  exposure  to  cold  disturbs  the 
circulation,  and  brings  on  a  variety  of  disea^i-*! 
conditions,  for  the  treatment  of   which  f^e 
DiAPHossnos. 

PERTH,  a  W.  co.  of  Canada  West,  drained 
by  the  sources  of  Thames  river ;  area,  698  ?q. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  16,546.  It  is  intersected  I  y 
the  Toronto  and  Goderich  railway.  Capital, 
Stratford, 

PERTH,  a  city  of  Scotland,  capital  of  Perth- 
shire, picturesquely  situated  on  the  river  Tar, 
here  crossed  by  an  elegant  bridge,  45  ni.  bj 
railway  N.  by  W.  from  Edinburgh;  pop.  in 
1851,  22,282.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancitut 
cities  in  the  kingdom,  and  was  once  surror.nded 
by  walls.  It  is  connected  by  railways  with  tie 
rest  of  the  kingdom,  and  has  some  manuiao 
tures  of  cotton  goods,  &c  In  1851  the  regis- 
tered tonnage  of  the  port  amounted  to  08  ves- 
sels of  5,535  tons.  Perth  is  supposed  to  be  of 
Roman  origin,  was  at  one  time  the  cai)ital  of 
Scotland,  and  has  been  the  scene  of  some  re- 
markable events  in  the  history  of  that  oountry. 
It  was  captured  by  Edward  I.  in  1298,  by  Mon- 
trose in  1644,  and  by  Cromwell  in  1651.  It 
was  occupied  by  Dundee  in  1689,  and  by  tlie 
highlnders  in  1716  and  1745. 

rERTIIES,  CnnisTOpn  Fkixdrich,  a  German 
book  publisher,  bom  in  Rudolstadt,  April  21, 
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road,  100  m.  from  Obicago,  and  about  1  m. 
from  the  jtmotion  of  the  IllinoiB  central  rail- 
road with  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal ;  pop. 
in  1860,  8,184.  It  is  healthfrdlj  and  handsome- 
ly sitnated,  surrounded  by  fine  scenery,  and  en- 
joys a  very  active  business.  The  river  furnishes 
extensive  water  power,  and  it  has  become  one  of 
the  principal  manufacturing  towns  of  the  state. 
Coal  abounds  in  the  vicinity.  In  1857  the  ar- 
rivals were  291,  and  the  amount  of  steam  ship- 
ping owned  in  the  place  was  4,700  tons.  The 
receipts  of  lumber  were  upward  of  10,000,000 
feet,  and  887,000  bushels  of  wheat,  625,000  of 
Indian  com,  161,000  of  oats,  and  48,000  bbls. 
of  flour  made  in  the  city,  beside  immense 
quantities  of  coal,  were  exported.  It  contains 
a  number  of  manufactories  and  a  large  ship 
yard,  dry  dock,  and  marine  railway.  There 
are  also  2  banks,  8  hotels,  8  weekly  newspapers, 
and  6  churches,  viz. :  1  Congregational,  1  Epis- 
copal, 1  Lutheran,  2  Methodist,  and  1  Boman 
Catholic. 

PERU,  a  republic  of  South  America,  bounded 
K  by  Ecuador,  E.  and  8.  by  Brazil  and  Bo- 
livia, and  W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean,  extending 
from  lat.  8''  85^^  to  21*  48'  8.,  and  from  long. 
66**  10'  to  81"  80'  W. ;  extreme  length  about 
1,250  m.,  breadth  750  m.  in  the  N.  and  60  m. 
in  the  8. ;  area  about  600,000  sq.  m.  The  re- 
public is  divided  into  11  departments,  and  2 
provinces  which  have  the  organization  of  de- 

gartments.  The  departments  are  subdivided 
ito  61  provinces,  the  provinces  into  625  dis- 
tricts, and  the  districts  again  into  parishes. 
The  departments,  with  their  capitals  and  popu- 
lation (not  counting  Indians)  m  1858,  were  as 
ibllows : 


DapartaMBlii 


Amazonas...., 

Aaehaa 

Areqaipft 

Ayftcacno .... 

Cnxco , 

BuAZkcaTellca. 

Jnnin 

Libertad 


MoqaeguA. 

Pnno 

GaUao,proTlnc6., 
Plan.        "       . 


Total 1,88T.W0 


Pepalfttioa. 


89,074 
1&\7T9 
121,585 
129,921 
84«,211 

7«,1»8 
245,722 
202,668 
180,928 

61,440 

845,681 

8,858 

74^78 


Capital. 


Ghachapojaa. 

Haaraa. 

Arequipa. 

Ajacncha 

Cusco. 

Huancarellca. 

Cerro  de  Paaea 

Trnxillo. 

lima. 

Tacna. 

Pnno. 

Callao. 

Piara. 


The  statistical  accounts  recently  published  by 
Mr.  G.  Davila  Oondemarin,  of  the  university 
of  Lima,  represent  the  area  as  512,122  sq.  m., 
and  the  population  2,500,000,  viz. :  of  Span- 
ish descent,  900,000 ;  descendants  of  Indians, 
1,400,000 ;  negroes  and  mixed  races,  200,000. 
— ^The  sea  coast  of  Peru  stretches  along  the 
Pacific  for  about  1,500  m.,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Tumbez  on  the  N.  to  that  of  the  Loa 
on  the  8.  Its  general  character  is  bold,  with 
deep  water  close  to  the  shore,  in  some  places 
70  or  80  fathoms  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  clifffe.  About  800  m.  of  the  N.  extremity 
is  broken  by  bays  and  headlands,  and  the  re- 
miunder  of  the  coast  forms  three  successive 
and  almost  straight  lines,  running  respectitely 


abont  8. 8.  E.,  8.  K,  and  8.   The  northern  part 
however  is  not  so  bold  as  the  southern,  and 
has  a  greater  proportion  of  sandy  beach ;  but 
high  land  is  always  seen  at  a  little  distance  in- 
land.   In  its  whole  extent  there  are  but  few 
ports  of  any  consequence,  many  of  them  being 
open  roadsteads,  or  at  least  but  very  imper- 
fectly sheltered.  The  bays  of  Oallao  and  Payta 
are  the  most  secure  anchorages,  and  most  fre- 
quented by  foreign  shipping,  the  latter  being 
a  favorite  resort  for  Ajnerican  whalers.     The 
most  important  islands  upon  the  coast  are  those 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Pisco,  more  particnlar- 
ly  the  Ohmchas  (see  Ghikcha  Islaki>8)  ;   the 
island  of  8an  Lorenzo,  which  forms  the  harbor 
of  Callao;   and  the  Lobos  islands,  which  lie 
between  lat.  6^  and  7°  8.,  and  like  the  Chinchas 
are  covered  with  extensive  deposits  of  guano. 
(See  LoBos.)    There  are  no  hidden  dangers 
near  any  of  these  islands,  and  like  the  coast 
they  have  deep  water  dose   to  the  ahoresw 
Along  the  whole  coast  the  swell  rolling  in  from 
the  Pacific  breaks  in  a  heavy  surf,  which  ren- 
ders landing  in  most  places  dangerous,  and 
often  impossible  for  boats.  In  exposed  positions 
rafts  called  hal»a9  are  used  by  tne  natives  for 
landing  or  embarking  goods  or«  passengers.    In 
the  N.  these  rafts  are  formed  of  logs  of  light 
wood  lashed  together^  with  a  raised  platform 
upon  which  the  cargo  is  placed;  and  where  the 
surf  is  very  heavy,  tibey  are  made  of  bundles  of 
reeds.    Alon^  the  8.  coast  the  platform  is  sup- 
ported upon  infiated  skins. — ^The  most  remark- 
able natural  feature  in  Peru  is  the  vast  chain 
of  the  Andes,  which  traverses  the  conntiy  in 
a  general  8.  8.  E.  and  N.  K  W.  direction.    It 
here  forms  two  parallel  ridges,  the  W.  of  which 
is  sometimes  distinguished  as  the  Cordillera, 
while  the  £.  retains  the  name  of  the  Andes. 
They  are   connected   by   several   transverse 
branches,  and  where  the  one  is  highest  the 
other  is  most  depressed.    The  E.  ridge  pre- 
serves its  grand  character  from  Bolivia  to  lat 
Id"*  8.,  where  it  loses  it,  and  N.  of  the  Nevada 
de  Sacantahino  snow-capped  mountains  occur. 
In  the  W.  chain,  near  lat.  15^,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  range  is  covered  with  snow ;  8. 
E.  of  Lima  the  Taldo  de  Nieve  rises  above  the 
snow  line,  and  about  lat.  11^  the  summit  of 
La  Yinda  and  several  others  are  nearly  16,000 
feet  in  height.    Between  La  Yinda  and  Chim- 
borazo  in  Ecuador  none  of  the  summits  of  this 
chain  attain  the  snow  line.    The  W.  ridge  is 
broader,  wilder,  and  more  rugged,  and  its  sum- 
mits are  less  pyramidal  than  those  of  the  other, 
which  terminate  in  slender  sharp  peaks,  like 
needles.  (SeeANDBS.)  The  W.  ridge  forms  the 
water-shed  between  the  rivers  which  flow  to 
the  Atlantic  and  those  which  reach  the  Pacific. 
All  the  waters  of  the  E.  decliTity  work  their 
way  through  the  other  range  to  the  Atlantic, 
while  there  is  no  instance  of  the  Cordillera 
being  intersected  by  a  river ;  a  remarkable  fact, 
because  in  8.  Peru  and  Bolivia  it  is  the  lower 
chain.    The  rivers  of  Peru  that  fall  into  tlie 
Pacific  are  all  short,  shallow,  generally  rapid. 
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drizzle,  called  garaa.  These  vapors  continue 
from  May  to  November,  when  the  country 
bordering  the  coast  desert  becomes  covered 
with  vegetation.  Abont  lima,  600  feet  above 
^e  level  of  the  sea,  this  vegetation  is  most 
abundant  daring  the  months  of  July,  Angnst, 
and  September.  Toward  December,  when  the 
dry  season  may  be  reckoned  to  have  set  in,  the 
weather,  except  for  an  interval  at  noon,  is  for 
the  most  part  cool  and  delightful.  The  cold 
current  which  runs  aloug  this  coast  from  the 
seas  acyoining  Cape  Horn,  the  temperature  of 
which  is  on  an  average  %"*  lower  than  the  mean 
annual  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  at  Callao, 
contributes  greatly  to  moderate  the  heat  of  the 
climate  on  the  shore  of  Peru.  The  mean  heat 
at  Oallao,  in  lat.  12°  i',  does  not  exceed  60°, 
and  Humboldt  states  that  he  saw  the  thermom- 
eter as  low  as  55°.  At  Lima,  in  almost  the 
same  latitude,  7  m.  inland  from  Callao,  and 
600  feet  higher,  the  thermometer  never  falls 
below  60°  in  winter,  and  seldom  rises  in  sum- 
mer above  80°.  The  hottest  day  ever  known 
in  Lima  was  in  Feb.  1791,  when  the  thermom- 
eter rose  to  96°.  In  Piura,  the  extreme  N. 
province  of  Peru,  the  temperature  ranges  in 
summer  from  80°  to  96°,  and  in  winter  from 
70°  to  81°.  The  situation  of  the  coast  region, 
placed  between  the  influences  of  the  ocean 
current  on  the  one  side  and  the  lofty  moun- 
tains on  the  other,  makes  the  climate  temper- 
ate, as  the  breeze  is  cooled  by  either  the  sea 
or  the  Andes.  During  the  dry  season  on  the 
coast  heavy  rain  falls  in  the  interior,  upon  the 
W.  slopes  of  the  Cordillera  and  the  table- 
lands, especially  in  the  months  of  January,  Feb- 
ruary, and  March,  and  copious  streams  pour 
down  to  fertilize  the  ground  lying  upon  the 
river  banks.  During  &e  greater  part  of  the 
year  the  winds  upon  the  coast  blow  from  the 
8.,  varying  from  8.  8.  E.  to  8.  W. ;  but  in  the 
winter  months  N.  breezes  are  occasionally  met 
with.  At  some  distance  from  the  shore  the 
8.  E.  trade  wind  prevails,  but  with  greatest 
strength  in  winter.  Lightning  is  sometimes 
seen  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  but  thunder  is  never 
heard,  and  storms  are  quite  unknown.  In  the 
2d  climate,  in  the  district  of  the  sierras  or 
highlands,  there  is  a  considerable  range  of 
temperature  between  the  rain  line,  at  about 
7,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  snow  line, 
which  vanes  in  height  according  to  latitude. 
About  9,000  feet  above  the  sea  the  average 
temperature  is  about  60°,  varying  little  through- 
out the  year,  and  the  seasons  are  only  dlstin- 
guished  as  tne  wet  and  the  dry,  the  former 
of  which  lasts  from  November  to  May.  The 
Sd  climate  occurs  in  a  district  covered  with 
perpetual  snow.  The  4th  climate  is  entered 
after  descending  the  E.  face  of  the  Andes  and 
arriving  at  the  plains  and  undulating  conn- 
try  which  extena  to  the  boundaries  of  Bra- 
zil and  Bolivia.  The  climate  of  this  region 
is  warm  and  moist;  but  the  heat  is  not  so 
great  as  might  be  expected  in  a  country  lying 
80  close  to  the  equator.    The  forests  prevent 


the  rays  of  the  sun  from  reaching  the  groimd ; 
and  the  moist  winds  which  blow  from  the  At- 
lantic, over  the  plains  watered  by  the  Amazon 
and  its  tributaries,  are  stopped  in  their  pro2^- 
ress  toward  the  Pacific  by  the  Andes,  and 
accumulate  clouds  which  descend  in  heavy 
rains  accompanied  by  storms  of  lightning  and 
thunder.    These  copious  rains  cause  such  an 
excess  of  moisture,  that  the  region  is  Tery  un- 
healthy, and  few  individuals  among  the  Indian 
tribes  scattered  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
reach  the  age  of  50  years. — The  minenJ  pro- 
ductions of  Peru,  more  particularly  the  pre- 
cious metals,  have  been  &mou8  ever  since  tl:e 
discovery  of  the  country.    Gold  is  found  in 
many  places,  and  nearly  all  the    mountain 
streams  wash  it  down  in  small  partidea     Tb^ 
mountains  are  interspersed  with  veins  of  gi]d 
and  silver  ores,  and  with  copper  and  lead.     In 
many  places  gold  is  found  in  quartz.     Tlie  sil- 
ver ore  is  particularly  rich,  frequently  yieliling 
from  6  to  50  per  cent.   -This  ore  constitutes 
the  great  mineral  wealth  of  the  country,  and 
presents  itself  in  all  forms  and  combinativms. 
from  the  pure  metal  to  the  lead  ore  mixed 
with  silver.    It  is  found  at  the  highest  eleva- 
tions yet  reached.    Quicksilver  is  also  found. 
but  in  small  quantities.    The  only  quicksilver 
veins  yet  discovered  of  any  magnitude  are  at 
Huancavelica,  and  on  the  Ucayale  river.     The 
Andes  are  very  rich  in  copper  ore ;  but  it  is 
extracted  only  from  their  W.  ridge,  as  the  dif- 
ficulty of  transport  from  the  other  to  the  coa?t 
is  too  great  to  make  the  working  of  the  mints 
profitable.    The  lead  and  iron  mines  are  not 
worked.    Mining  in  Peru  is  still  in  a  very 
backward  state.    The  great  height  at  which 
most  of  the  mines  are  situated,  the  want  of 
timber,  the  impossibility  of  transporting  ma- 
chinery over  such  roads,  and  the  high  price  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  present  great  difi5culti<.^ 
in  the  way  of  improvement.  "The  silver  pro- 
duced between  1630  and  1808  has  been  calcn- 
lated  to  amount  to  $1,232,000,000.    In  8  years 
(1826-88)  the  silver  coined  at  Lima  alone 
amounted  to  $20,000,000.    Humboldt  estimates 
the  average  annual  yield  of  the  gold  and  silver 
mines  in  Peru  at  $5,300,000.     In  1825  some 
English  miners  discovered  good  coal  at  Cerro 
de  Pasco,  and  lately  it  has  been  found  18  m. 
S.  from  Tumbez.     Not  far  from  Arica,  brown 
coal  is  found  on  the  coast;  and  in  the  province 
of  Tarapaca  there  ia  a  subterranean  forest,  the 
wood  of  which  afibrds  excellent  fuel  and  is 
used  extensively  in  the  preparation   of  salt- 
petre.— Peru  is  exceedingly  rich  in  vepe table 
E reductions;  and  each  of  its  natural  regions 
as  its  own  flora.*   The  coast  district  has  not 
many  plants ;  but  E.  of  the  Andes  the  speoits 
are  exceedingly  numerous.    Many  spccios  of 
medicinal  herbs,  and  a  great  variety  of  aro- 
matic balsams,  oils,  and  gums,  are  produced. 
Trees  and  shrubs  which  yield  7  difiercnt  kinds 
of  wax  are  known;  and  according  to  Peruvian 
writers  this  territory  is  a  new  world  in  itself. 
Almonds,  ginger,  the  balsam  of  copaiba,  gum 
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In  1856,  8T1  vesselB  with  an  aggregate  burden 
of  219,216  tona  entered  the  ports  of  Pern  from 
Great  Britain  and  her  possesEdons,  importing 
goods  to  the  yalae  of  $17,421,200 ;  and  77  vessels, 
with  an  aggregate  bnrden  of  84,056  tons,  clear- 
ed directly  for  the  same  destinations,  taking  ex- 
ports to  the  value  of  $6,728,200.  In  the  same 
year  61  vessels,  tonnage  81,967,  entered  from 
French  ports,  and  88,  tonnage  16,876,  sailed 
with  return  cargoes,  the  value  of  the  imports 
bdng  $4,054,600,  and  of  the  exports  $5,667,600. 
In  1858  the  merchant  vessels  registered  in  the 
different  ports  of  Pern  numbered  187,  tonnage 
26,228.  Ship  building  is  not  carried  on,  and 
the  greater  part  of  tne.  vessels  carrying  the 
Peruvian  flag  are  old  and  only  fit  to  make  voy- 
ages upon  a  coast  where  storms  are  quite  un- 
known. They  are  principally  craft  from  the 
United  States  and  different  countries  of  Eu- 
rope that  have  been  condemned  and  sold  upon 
the  S.  W.  coast  of  America  for  unseaworthi- 
ness. The  internal  trade  of  the  country  is  very 
Ihnited.  Bailroads  have  been  opened  between 
Tacna  and  Arica,  lima  and  Oallao,  and  Lima 
and  Chorillas,  a  fashionable  watering  place 
agreeably  situated  on  the  coast  a  few  miles 
S.  of  Oallao ;  but  except  upon  the  table-lands 
there  are  few  roads  of  any  description. — ^Edu- 
cation is  in  a  low  condition  in  Peru,  but  symp- 
toms of  improvement  are  apparent.  The  edu- 
cation of  the  lower  orders  is  almost  completely 
neglected,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  country  it 
18  sometimes  difficult  to  procure  men  qualified 
for  a  public  office  by  merely  being  able  to  read 
and  write.  The  university  of  St.  Hark  at  Lima, 
establi^ed  in  1570,  is  the  most  ancient  univer- 
sity in  America,  but  is  not  very  well  attended. 
The  established  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic, 
and  but  little  toleration  is  extended  to  other 
creeds.  The  church  is  immensely  rich;  its 
head,  the  archbishop  of  Lima,  has  4  suffragans, 
the  bishops  of  Arequipa,  Truxillo,  Cuzco,  and 
Huamanga.  There  are  1,800  priests,  720  monks, 
and  1,200  nuns.  Beside  the  regular  clergy, 
there  are  missionaries  appointed  for  converting 
the  aboriginal  tribes. — ^m  theory  the  govern- 
ment is  based  upon  popular  representative  prin- 
ciples, but  in  practice  it  has  degenerated  into  a 
military  despotism.  According  to  the  constitu- 
tion, the  president  is  elected  for  6  years.  There 
is  no  vice-president,  and  in  case  of  a  vacancy 
occurring  Uie  president's  place  is  supplied  by 
the  president  of  the  executive  council.  The 
cabinet  is  composed  of  4  ministers,  namely,  for 
foreign  afiOgdrs,  justice  and  religion,  war,  and 


finanoe.  The  congress  is  oompoeed  of  a  senate 
and  chamber  of  deputies.  Each  department 
sends  two  members  to  the  senate ;  and  the  cliam- 
her  of  deputies  is  composed  of  one  representa- 
tive for  every  20,000  inhabitants,  or  for  every 
fractional  part  aboye  10,000.  The  departmeoU 
are  governed  by  prefects  under  the  direct  ao- 
thonty  of  the  president ;  and  at  the  capital  of 
each  there  is  &  junta  formed  of  two  members 
from  each  of  its  provinces.  There  is  a  8uprim<> 
court  at  Lima,  and  superior  courts  sit  at  Lima. 
Ouzco,  Arequipa,  Truxillo,  Ayacucho,  andPnno. 
The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  president,  but 
cannot  be  removed  at  his  pleasure.  Capita 
pnnishment  has  been  abolished  for  political 
offences.  By  a  law  lately  made,  illegitimate 
children  are  entitled  to  a  share  of  their  parents* 
personal  property.  The  land  force  counts  of 
about  10,000  men,  with  an  unusually  lai^  pro- 
portion of  officers ;  and  the  naval  force  of  ooe 
screw  frigate,  7  other  steam  vessels  of  war^  and 
a  few  smaller  vessels.  In  1657  the  re  venire 
amounted  to  $18,656,256,  of  which  $15,296,952 
was  derived  from  the  profits  upon  the  sale  of 

faano.  In  the  same  year  the  expenditure  vas 
16,860,051.  On  Jan.  1,  1858,  the  national 
debt  amounted  to  $46,451,887.  The  curreDcy 
of  the  country  is  in  a  very  unsatisiactory  con- 
dition, and  the  attempts  lately  made  to  improTe 
it  have  been  too  limited  to  afford  relief.  Coun- 
terfeit money  is  so  plentiful  that  in  tritlmg 
transactions  it  may  be  said  to  pass  current;  m 
the  Peruvian  coin  is  so  much  debased  that  the 
dollar  is  in  reality  worth  little  more  than  bO 
cents. — The  early  traditions  and  history  ot 
Peru  have  been  treated  in  the  article  Ixca- 
About  1511  Vasco  Nufiez  de  Balboa,  the  Span- 
ish governor  of  a  small  colony  in  Darien,  first 
learned  from  a  native  chief  that  there  was  a 
country  to  the  southward  where  golden  Tes^tJi 
were  in  common  use,  and  where  that  metal  ww 
of  as  little  value  among  the  people  as  ison  ap- 
peared to  be  among  Europeans.  Balboa  rau^ 
a  considerable  force  of  Spaniards,  and  together 
with  1,000  Indians  started  to  invade  the  prom- 
ised Eldorado.  The  march  across  the  isthmu^j 
though  only  60  miles,  occupied  25  days;  ami 
when  he  came  in  sight  of  the  Pacific  he  for- 
mally took  possession  of  that  unknown  sea  and 
all  tiiat  it  contained  in  the  name  and  on  be- 
half of  the  king  of  Castile.  After  penetrating 
about  a  degree  fhrther  south  he  retnrned  for 
reinforcements ;  but  he  was  superseded  in  nis 
command,  and  the  attempt  to  reach  Pero  was 
discontinued.  In  1619  the  capital  of  thecolonj- 
of  Darien  was  removed  from  the  Atlantic  ^^J^^ 
of  the  isthmus  to  near  the  present  ^te  of  tne 
city  of  Panama,  and  shortly  afterward  an  isso- 
ciation  was  formed  for  renewing  the  attempt 
explore  and  conquer  Pern.  Francisco  *j^^ ' 
who  had  accompanied  Balboa  on  the  forp 
expedition,  was  at  the  head  of  this  enterpn''^ 
and  his  colleagues  were  Diego  de  AlmBg^  ^^ 
illiterate  adventurer  like  himself,  andHeJ^^.^^ 
de  Luque,  vicar  at  Panama.  I'UQ^®  ^^^S .,« 
the  greater  part  of  the  funds,  while  the  om^ 
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who  was  finally  deposed  by  the  audieneia^  soon 
collected  a  formidable  force,  entered  the  capi- 
tal, and  assumed  regal  state.  The  news  of 
these  proceedings  caused  great  consternation 
in  Spain,  and  Pedro  de  la  Gasca,  who,  though 
a  member  of  the  priesthood,  had  distinguished 
himself  both  as  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  was 
sent  out  to  draw  the  people  back  to  their  alle- 
giance. He  was  invested  with  all  the  powers 
of  the  sovereign.  In  the  mean  time  Gonzalo 
had  seized  the  forts  upon  the  isthmus  of  Pana- 
ma in  order  to  intercept  any  force  from  Spain, 
but  no  danger  was  apprehended  by  his  officers 
from  a  poor  priest  who  came  without  a  reti- 
nae. By  his  promises  of  pardon  to  all  who 
should  join  him,  Gasca  gained  possession  of 
the  fleet  at  Panama  in  Nov.  1546,  and  after-. 
ward  by  the  same  inducement  succeeded  in 
raising  a  considerable  force,  with  which  he 
sailed  for  Peru  in  April,  1547.  He  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm.  Gonzalo  retreated  from 
Lima,  and  afterward  gained  a  victory  over  some 
royalists;  but  Gasca  raised  a  force  of  2,000 
men,  the  largest  European  army  that  had  yet 
been  assembled  in  South  America,  and  follow- 
ed him  to  Jaqu^agua,  where,  his  troops  desert- 
ing, he  was  made  prisoner,  and  shortly  after- 
ward executed.  The  war  having  been  brought 
to  a  dose,  Gaaoa  turned  his  attention  to  estab- 
lishing the  government  of  the  country  upon  a 
more  aaiasSwctoTj  footing  than  had  hitherto  been 
attempted.  He  left  Peru  in  Jan.  1550,  and  ar- 
rived in  his  native  country  after  an  absence  of 
4  years.  With  a  few  trifling  exceptions,  the 
colony  remained  quiet  for  many  years,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Spanish  crown  was  completely 
established.  The  empire  of  the  incas,  with 
some  slight  alterations  of  boundaries,  became 
one  of  the  4  viceroyalties  of  Spanish  America. 
In  1718  the  province  of  Quito  was  separated 
from  it  and  annexed  to  the  newly  created  vice- 
royalty  of  New  Granada.  The  Peruvians  under 
Tnpao  Amaru,  a  pretended  inoa,  rebelled  in 
1780,  but  were  easOy  subdued.  In  1788  the 
provinces  of  La  Plata,  Potosi,  Oharcas,  Chiqui- 
tos,  and  Paraguay  were  separated  from  Peru 
to  form  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  and 
Guatemala,  Venezuela,  Caracas,  Cumana,  and 
Chili  were  formed  into  separate  administrations. 
In  the  war  of  independence,  Peru  was  the  last 
of  the  Spanish  American  possessions  to  rebel 
against  the  mother  country,  and  the  Spanish 
forces  remained  in  it  unmolested  for  some  time 
after  they  had  been  expelled  from  the  neigh- 
boring colonies.  In  1820  Gen.  San  Martin  en- 
tered the  country  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
Chilians  and  Buenos  Ayreans,  and  took  posses^ 
aion  of  the  capital.  AJfter  a  succession  of  vic- 
tories, the  Spaniards  were  compelled  to  retire 
to  the  interior.  The  independence  of  Peru  was 
declared  July  28, 1821,  when  San  Martin  was 
proclaimed  protector.  He  afterward  became 
unpopular,  and  in  Feb.  1824,  Bolivar  was  made 
dictator.  The  Spaniards  maintained  the  con- 
test with  great  obstinacy,  and  it  was  not  until 
their  defeat  at  Ayacucho  that  they  were  finally 


expelled.  Bolivar  resigned  the  dictatorsbip  in 
1825,  after  having  matured  his  plans  for  sepa- 
rating the  S.  and  S.  £.  provinces  to  form  a  new 
republic  which  adopted  his  name.  A  revolu- 
tion took  place  in  1826,  when  the  constitution 
adopted  by  Bolivar  was  abolished,  and  a  new 
one  framed,  founded  upon  that  of  the  United 
States.  In  1886  Santa  Cruz,  president  of  Bo- 
Uvia,  taking  advantage  of  an  invitation  firom 
some  disafieoted  parties  in  Pern,  entered  the 
country  with  an  army,  and  succeeded  in  redu- 
cing it  after  several  sanguinary  engagements. 
Santa  Cruz  was  proclaimed  supreme  protector, 
and  N.  Peru,  S.  rem,  and  Bolivia  were  nnited 
in  one  confederation.  The  protector's  troops 
were  defeated  at  Yungay  in  1839,  and  the  coc- 
federation  brought  to  a  close,  when  Pern  and 
Bolivia  returned  to  their  previous  forms  of 
government.  A  congress  assembled,  and  Ga- 
marra,  who  then  governed  provisionally,  was 
appointed  president.  Gamarra  was  kiDed  in 
battle  in  Bolivia  in  Nov.  1841,  and  Menendei, 

E resident  of  the  council  of.  state,  succeeded 
im,  but  was  forcibly  deposed  in  Aug.  1843, 
by  Gen.  Forico.  A  series  of  civil  wars  now 
ensued,  and  the  country  passed  snecessivelT 
into  the  hands  of  Yidal,  Figuerola,  and  Yi- 
vanco.  Gen.  Don  Ramon  Castilla  bron^t 
these  struggles  to  an  end  in  1844,  and  re- 
placed Menendez  in  power ;  when,  a  oongress 
being  called  to  choose  a  president  in  accord- 
ance with  the  constitution,  Castilla  himself 
was  elected.  He  took  possession  of  the  gor- 
emment,  April  1, 1845,  and  for  6  years  order 
and  peace  were  miuntained.  In  1851  Gen. 
Bufino  Jos6  Echenique  was  elected  pre^dent 
His  government  was  accused  of  the  grossest 
frauds,  and  Castilla  took  advantage  of  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  people  to  stir  up  a  revolution 
in  the  south.  After  several  battles,  OastOla 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  Echenique's 
troops  near  lima  in  the  early  part  of  1855. 
The  effects  weredecisive,  and  Peru  was  placed  at 
his  disposaL  Castilla  was  not  allowed  to  enjor 
his  power  long  in  peace,  for  Yivanco  incited 
an  insurrection  against  him,  and  gained  over 
the  commanders  of  all  the  ships  of  war  except 
a  small  steamer  which  was  protected  by  the 
mole  of  Callao,  and  another  which  happened 
to  be  in  China  at  the  time.  The  fleet  threat- 
ened to  take  Callao,  and  Castilla,  alarmed  for 
its  safety,  raised  a  force  of  nearly  400  Europeans 
and  North  Americans  under  the  command  of 
an  artillery  officer  named  Smith,  who  had  al- 
ready taken  part  in  all  the  battles  that  had 
placed  the  president  in  authority.  This  force 
garrisoned  the  fort  of  Callao,  and  repulsed 
Yivanco's  attack  with  such  severe  loss  that  he 
retired  to  Arequipa,  a  place  which  had  al- 
ways been  attached  to  him.  His  fleet  kept 
possession  of  the  sea,  and  at  one  time  held  the 
Chincha  islands.  On  Jan.  24,1858,  two  Amer- 
ican vessels,  the  Lizzie  Thompson  and  Georgi- 
ana,  were  captured  while  loemng  guano  on  the 
coast  of  the  province  of  Arequipa,  by  a  smal] 
steamer  of  CastiUa's ;  and  several  other  ships 
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Sixtns  IV.  to  Rome  to  assist  in  deooratisg  the 
fiistine  chapel,  and  the  frescoes  ezecnted  by 
him  there  show  that  his  stjle  was  then  essen- 
tially Florentine.  After  his  retnrn  to  Peragia 
he  resumed  the  feeling  and  manner  acquired 
from  his  early  Umbrian  teachers,  modifying 
their  asceticism  by  an  infusion  of  grace,  and 
ffreatly  improving  in  drawing  and  coloring. 
His  frescoes  in  the  exchange  of  Pemgia  are 
eondidered  his  principal  work.  Other  pictures 
painted  there  '*  are  remarkable, "  says  Hrs.  Jame- 
son, '*  for  the  simplicity,  grace,  and  dignity  of 
his  Virgins,  the  infantine  sweetness  of  the 
children  and  cherubs,  and  the  earnest,  ardent 
expression  in  the  heads  of  the  saints.^'  He  was 
now  one  of  the  most  popular  painters-  of  Italy, 
and  undertook  numerous  works,  many  of  which 
were  executed  by  his  scholars  from  his  designs. 
Gradually  he  was  induced  by  avarice  to  sacri- 
fice his  art  to  love  of  gain,  and  his  pictures 
painted  subsequent  to  1605  are  feeble,  manner- 
ed, and  monotonous,  beside  showing  marks  of 
careless  and  rapid  execution.  His  reputation 
could  not  long  hold  out  against  this  deteriora- 
tion of  style,  and  during  the  last  10  or  15  years 
of  his  life  he  may  be  said  to  have  survived  him- 
self. His  best  period  was  between  1490  and 
1505.  His  school  was  then  numerous  and  cel- 
ebrated, and  among  his  pupils  and  assistants 
he  numbered  Raphael,  who  remained  with  him 
from  1495  to  1502.  Ferugino's  works  are 
found  in  every  considerable  collection  in  Eu- 
rope, but  those  painted  in  his  best  maimer  are 
rare. 

PERUVIAN  BARK.    See  Cinchona. 

PERUZZI,  Baldassabb  da  8iena,  an  Italian 
architect  of  the  Biennese  school,  bom  in  Vol- 
terra  in  1481,  died  in  Rome  in  1586.  The 
early  part  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  painting, 
and  after  executing  some  works  in  a  chapel  at 
Volterra,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  painted 
some  frescoes  in  the  church  of  8.  Onofrio,  in 
that  of  San  Rocco  k  Ripa,  and  in  the  fortress 
of  Ostia.  Subsequently  he  began  the  study 
of  architecture,  and  became  especially  distin- 
guifihed  for  his  ekiH  in  architectural  perspec- 
tives and  scene  painting.  One  of  the  best  of 
his  works  was  the  Famesina  palace,  so  ele- 
gantly constructed  that,  according  to  Vasari,  it 
^^  ought  rather  to  be  described  as  a  thing  bom 
than  as  one  merely  built  ;^'  and  so  exquisitely 
adorned  that  when  Titian  first  saw  it,  he  could 
hardly  be  persuaded  that  the  objects  were  not 
real.  Peruzzi  erected  and  embellished  a  large 
number  of  buildings  and  facades.  In  1520 
LeOk  X.  appointed  him  to  succeed  Raphael  as 
the  arefaitect  of  St.  Peter's ;  but  on  the  sacking 
of  Rome  in  1527  by  the  constable  de  Bourbon, 
Peruzzi  was  stripped  of  all  his  property,  and  it 
was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  he  escaped 
with  his  life  to  Sienna.  Returning  to  Rome, 
he  began  the  erection  of  the  Palazzo  Massimi, 
usually  considered  his  masterpiece,  but  did  not 
live  to  see  it  completed.  His  whole  life  was  a 
series  of  misfortunes.  He  was  poisoned  by  a 
rival  architect  from  jealousy,  and  died  in  in- 


digemt  oiremnstaooes.  He  was  bnzied  in  the 
Pantheon  near  Raphael.  He  has  been.  eaU^ 
the  Raphael  of  architecture. 

PESARO  (anc.  Fuaurtim\  a  city  of  central 
Italy,  capital  of  a  district  of  tbe  same  name,  in 
the  legation  of  Urbino  e  Pesaro,  and  ntnateti 
at  the  mouth  of  the  F<^lia,  19  m.  K.  £.  ^<xn 
Urbino;  pop.  18,000.    It  is  fortified,  adorned 
with  magnificent  churches,  palaces,  and  other 
buildings,  and  has  a  public  library,  2  hospitals, 
a  foundling  asylum,  and  a  theatre.     Severs! 
of  the  churches  and  convents  contain  -valuable 
paintings.    Delf,  glass,  and  silk  are  manabc- 
tured.    The  figs  which  grow  in  the  neighbor- 
hood are  considered  the  best  in  Italy. — ^Tbe 
city  is  first  mentioned  in  history  in  186  B.  C^ 
when  a  Roman  colony  was  setUed  there.    It 
was  a  fiourishing  town  during  the  empire,  was 
destroyed  by  Yitiges  in  the  Gothio  wars,  wis 
rebuilt  in  part  by  Belisarins,  became  prosp^- 
ous  under  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  wss 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  Pentapolis. 

PESCE,  Nicola,  or  Cola,  a  Sicilian  swimmer 
and  diver,  who  lived  about  the  end  of  the  14th 
century.  He  received  the  name  of  Peace  (the 
Fish)  from  his  skill  in  diving  and  swinmung, 
and  was  patronized  and  employed  by  Frederic! 
king  of  Sicily.  Having  been  accustomed  from 
his  boyhood  to  dive  for  oysters  and  corals,  he 
became  so  expert  as  to  be  enabled  to  remain 
under  water  longer  than  any  other  person  on 
record,  and  the  most  fitbulous  stories  were  tolc 
of  his  feats.  It  was  said  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  passing  whole  hours  under  water  sikI 
whole  days  in  it,  and  of  swimming  from  SiciJT 
to  the  lipari  islands,  carrying  a  leather  beg 
containing  letters  and  despatches.  The  storr 
goes  that  Frederic  wished  him  to  dive  off 
Point  Faro,  into  the  whirlpool  of  Chary bdis; 
and  as  Pesce  doubted  whether  to  make  the 
attempt,  the  king  threw  into  the  sea  a  golden 
cup.  Pesce  dived  after  it,  and,  after  etaying  t 
long  time  under  water,  succeeded  in  recoverio^ 
the  cup,  which  he  received  as  a  gift  along  with 
a  purse  of  gold.  A  second  experiment,  how- 
ever,  resulted  in  his  death.  Schiller's  ballad 
of  "  The  Diver"  is  founded  upon  this  incident 

PESHAWER,  or  Pkshawtib,  a  province  of 
British  India,  in  the  Pu^Jaub  territory,  occupy- 
ing the  K.  W.  extremity  of  the  Indian  empire, 
bounded  N.  by  the  territory  of  Cashmere,  E., 
S.  E.,  and  S.  by  Lahore,  and  W.  and  N.  W.  by 
the  Afghan  province  of  Jelalabad ;  area,  2,824 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  500,000.  The  Shyber. 
Mohmund,  Swat,  and  Ehuttuk  mountains  form 
the  boundary  line  on  all  sides  except  the  £. 
and  S.  £.,  upon  which  the  Indus  flows.  Tbe 
province  is  exceedingly  well  watered  by  sev- 
eral streams,  and  the  water  is  applied  to  pur- 
poses of  irrigation  by  means  of  canals  from 
which  it  is  raised  by  Persian  wheels  turned 
by  cattle,  and  by  other  oontrivances  worked 
by  men.  The  climate  is  very  hot  in  sommer. 
The  soil  is  naturally  fertile ;  vegetation  con- 
tinues throughout  the  year,  and  two  harvests 
are  gathered.    The  principal  crops  raised  an 
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PE8TAL0ZZI 


to  his  country  from  the  French  ooonpation 
roused  his  patriotic  spirit,  and  he  urged  upon 
the  people,  in  his  "  Journal,"  as  well  as  in  other 
puhlications,  the  importance  of  order,  justice, 
and  law,  the  promotion  of  education,  and  a  re- 
turn to  the  integrity  and  piety  of  their  ances- 
tors. The  government  offered  him  an  office 
to  quiet  him,  hut  he  replied  to  their  inquiry 
as  to  what  office  he  would  he  willing  to  ac- 
cept :  ^'  I  will  be  a  schoolmaster."  He  was  ac- 
cordingly about  to  open  an  educational  insti- 
tution in  the  canton  of  Aargau,  when,  in 
Sept.  1798,  Stams  in  Unterwalden  was  burned 
by  the  French,  the  entire  canton  laid  waste, 
and  a  multitude  of  orphan  children  left  home- 
less. Legrand,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Swiss 
Rectory,  called  upon  Pestalozzi  to  go  to  Stanz 
and  take  care  of  those  destitute  children.  Here 
for  10  months  he  taught,  fed,  and  trained 
80  children,  under  the  most  difficult  and  dis- 
tressing circumstances,  a  considerable  number 
of  them  sick,  and  all  suffering  from  scurvy  and 
cutaneous  affections.  He  would  probably  have 
died  under  his  labors,  had  not  the  French,  in 
their  retreat,  visited  Stan2  again,  and  turned  the 
convent  where  Pestalozzi  was  teaching  into  a 
hospital.  After  a  few  months  he  obtained  per- 
mission to  teach  in  a  primary  school  at  Burgdorf, 
in  the  canton  of  Bern.  A  year  later  an  attack 
of  pulmonary  disease  compelled  him  to  relin- 
quish his  labors,  and  in  1800,  in  coi\junction 
with  ErUsi,  Tobler,  and  Buss,  he  opened  an 
educational  institution  at  Burgdorf.  This  school 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first  systematic  attempt, 
on  the  part  of  Pestalozzi,  to  reduce  to  practice 
the  principles  of  education  shadowed  forth  in 
his  ^^  Leonard  and  Gertrude"  nearly  20  years 
before;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  he  should 
have  attained  his  64th  year  before  putting  in 
practice  a  system  which  had  been  fully  formed 
m  his  mind  for  20  years.  It  was  the  next  year 
after  the  organization  of  this  school  that  he 
gave  to  the  world  a  full  exposition  of  his  edu- 
cational views,  in  a  work  bearing  the  singular 
and  hardly  appropriate  title  of  Wie  Oertrud 
ihre  Kindtr  lehrt  ("  How  Gertrude  teaches  her 
Ohildren").  This  work  had  a  wide  circulation, 
and  attracted  not  only  private  friends  of  edu- 
cation, but  deputations  from  several  of  the 
European  governments,  to  visit  the  institution 
at  Burgdorf.  In  1804  another  revolution  oc- 
curred in  the  government,  and  the  castle  at 
Burgdorf  which  Pestalozzi  had  hitherto  occu- 

Eied  being  wanted  by  die  Bernese  government, 
e  was  under  the  necessity  of  removing  his 
school  to  Buchsee,  where  the  government  as- 
signed him  a  monastery,  close  by  Hofwyl,  the 
estate  of  Fellenberg,  who  soon  came  to  have  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  management  of  the 
school.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Pes- 
talozzi found  the  methods  of  management  in- 
troduced by  Fellenberg  so  different  from  his 
own,  that  he  accepted  a  proposal  in  1805  to 
remove  his  institution  to  Yverdun.  At  first 
only  a  few  of  his  teachers  and  pupils  accom- 
panied him,  but  half  a  year  later  the  rest  came. 


Here,  though  now  in  his  iMHih  year,  Pestalozzi 

entex^  upon  the  work  of  teaching  with  greater 
zeal  than  ever  before,  and  with  more  decisiTe 
results.    His  system,  as  developed  in  his  *^  How 
Gertrude  teaches  her  Children,'^  and  his  ^*  Book 
for  Mothers,"  which  followed  it,  was  gaining 
popularity  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Burope ; 
teachers  were  sent  to  hun  for  instmctioii,  and 
the  Pestalozzian  system  was  formally  adopted 
by  the  Prussian  and  other  German  govern- 
ments, while  it  greatly  modified  the  method 
of  Sagau  in  Austria,  that  of  Jacotot  in  France, 
and  Qk&t  of  Father  Girard  in  Belgium.     Be: 
dissensions  soon  sprang  up  among  his  teach- 
ers.   8chmid,  indispensable  to  Pestalozzi  for 
his  financial  skill  and  executive  abihtj,  wa? 
haughty,  stem,  and  overbearing  in  his  manners 
toward  the  other  teachers,  and  in   1810  an 
hneute  occurred,  which  was  only  quieted  hj 
his  leaving  the  institution.    There  was  no  one 
left  who  could  fiU  his  ^lace ;  Pestalozzi  himself 
had  no  skill  in  financial  management  or  disci- 
pline, and  in  1814  the  downward  tendency  of 
the  institution  necessitated  Schmidts  retnm.  In 
1816, 12  of  the  teachers,  unable  to  remain  wirL 
Schmid,  resigned  at  once ;  among  them  were 
KrUsi,  Niederer,  Blochmann,  and  Bnaa.     This 
was  followed  by  a  T  years^  lawsuit,  arising  cat 
of  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  institution,  be- 
tween Pestalozd  and  Schmid  on  the  one  side 
and  Niederer  on  the  other.    It  was  finally  strt- 
tled  by  arbitration.    Meantime  the  school  wts 
losing  ground;  a  poor  school  at  Clindy,  in- 
tended as  a  sort  of  appendage  to  the  institution 
at  Tverdun,  was  maintained  for  5  years,  but 
was  finally  relinquished.    At  length,  in  1625, 
the  Yverdun  institution  was  broken  up,  and 
Pestalozzi,  now  in  his  80th  year,  retired  to  the 
home  of  his  grandson  at  Neuhof^  where,  50 
years  before,  he  had  commenced  his  first  school 
for  the  poor.    In  1818  a  nortion  of  his  worb 
had  been  collected  by  Schmid,  and  publi^^ed 
by  subscription,  which  yielded  him  a  net  re- 
turn of  about  $10,000.    After  his  retirement 
to  Keuhof,  with  a  mind  still  unbroken  by  ad- 
versity, he  wrote  his  Sehwanengemng  (''8od|; 
of  the  Dying  Swan^O  A^d  Mein  LebensBchicktak 
ah   Vorsteher  meiner  Erziehung^-lMtitute  ts 
Burgdorf  und  J(ferten  ("  Fortunes  of  my  life, 
as  IVincipal  of  my  Educational  Institutions  at 
Burgdorf  and  Yverdun^'),  and  delivered  two  or 
three  lectures  on  education. — ^It  is  difiScult  for 
the  reader,  un&miliar  with  the  history  of  edu- 
cation, to  understand  how  this  man,  whose 
whole  life,  considered  in  detail,  seems  to  hare 
been  a  succession  of  failures,  should  have  eiert- 
ed  an  infiuence  so  powerftd  as  he  evidently  has 
upon  the  civilized  world  for  the  last  50  years; 
but  the  true  explanation  ts,  that  in  his  educa- 
tional theories  he  had  brought  to  light  great 
and  abiding  principles,  and  that  his  system  was 
greatly  better  than  his  own  exemplification  of 
it.    The  principles  developed  in  his  works  on 
education,  though  some  of  them  perceived  but 
dimly  by  himself,  are  the  following :  that  edu- 
cation should  proceed  according  to  the  laws 
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their  kind  in  continental  Europe.  The  coffee 
houseB  of  Pesth,  most  of  which  are  attached 
to  hotels,  are  especially  commodioua.  Beside 
the  al>oye  mentioned  streets,  the  Waitzner  road, 
Country  road,  Kecskemet  road,  and  King^s 
street  are  among  the  main  thoroughfares  of 
Pesth.  Most  of  these,  aa  well  as  other  new 
streets,  being  wide  and  straight,  the  city  is  fi-e- 
qnently  annoyed  by  drifts  of  dust  from  the 
sandy  environs,  against  which  it  is  protected, 
however,  on  the  N.  £.  by  an  extensive  planta- 
tion, called  the  city  grove,  and  forming  the 
most  frequented  promenade.  It  is  well  paved, 
and  lighted  with  gas. — ^Pesth  contains  some  of 
the  highest  administrative  or  judicial  courts  of 
the  country,  among  others  the  so  called  sep- 
temviral  table,  or  supreme  court  of  appeals,  the 
royal  table,  and  the  central  police  office ;  the 
highest  institutions  of  learning,  the  foremost  of 
wnich  is  the  university,  one  of  the  most  richly 
endowed  in  the  world,  with  a  library  of  more 
than  70,000  vols.,  a  botanic  garden,  a  museum, 
an  observatory,  and  a  printing  establishment 
(the  last  two  in  Buda) ;  the  national  museum, 
which  owes  its  origin  chiefly  to  the  munifi- 
cence of  Count  Francis  8z6ch^nyi  and  other 
Hungarian  magnates,  and  contains  rich  collec- 
tions of  antiquities,  coins  and  medals,  works  of 
art  and  literature,  and  natural  and  historical 
curiosities ;  a  national  theatre,  which  by  the  tal- 
ents of  its  performers  vies  with  the  best  stages 
of  Vienna;  the  Hungarian  academy  or  scien- 
tific society,  founded  by  the  diet  in  1826,  the 
principal  object  of  which  is  the  cultivation  and 
scientific  development  of  the  Hungarian  lan- 
guage ;  and  numerous  other  national  or  private 
patriotic  associations  for  the  promotion  of  lit- 
erature, art,  commerce,  or  industry.  There  are 
large  civil  and  military  hospitals,  poor  and  or- 
phan houses,  insane  and  blind  asylums,  a  house 
of  invalids,  a  workhouse,  a  mant  de  pietij  a 
pension  house  for  ex-ofiicials,  and  numerous 
other  benevolent  institutions,  some  of  which 
belong  only  to  particular  denominations.  Of 
the  schools,  too,  some  are  sectarian  in  their 
character,  or  belong  only  to  a  certain  nation- 
ality, there  being  schools  for  Magyars,  Greeks, 
Wallacha,  Germans,  Illyrians,  Jews,  Ac.,  as 
well  as  common  schools.  One  of  the  most  re- 
nowned civil  schools  is  the  Piarist  gymnasium. 
The  principal  military  institution  is  the  Ludo- 
viceum.  The  largest  military  building  is  the 
*^New  Building, ^^  a  barrack  and  artillery  depot 
of  enormous  dimensions,  built  by  Joseph  II. 
for  some  unexplained  purpose,  and  firequently 
used  as  a  state  prison,  from  which  after  the 
revolution  of  1848-'9  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Hungarian  patriots  were  taken  to  the 
scaffold.  The  churches  of  Pesth  are  compara- 
tively neither  numerous  nor  conspicuous ;  those 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  exceed  in  number  those 
of  all  other  denominations  together,  the  Catho- 
lics forming  about  f  of  the  population,  the  Jews 
Jrt  the  Protestants  ^,and  the  Greeks  y^.  The 
German  and  Hungarian  languages  are  chiefiy 
spoken,  and  bedde  these  the  Blovaklan,  8er- 


vian,  and  o&er  Slavic  dialects.— Hie  principiL 
occupations  of  the  inhabitants  are    oomiDer- 
cial,  trade  being  promoted  by  railways  c*  c- 
necting  the  metropolis  with  the  moat  fio:ir- 
ishing  parts  of  Hungary,  as  well  aa  with  ihjt 
German  provinces  of  Austria,  by  the  activ- 
steam  natation  on  the  Danube,  which  maIo= 
it  one  of  the  most  important  depots  of  ct  c> 
mercial  exchange  between  Constantinople  Lid 
the  West,  and  by  four  annual   fidra,  dnriir 
which  the  city  and  its  suburbs  are  filled  ^.? 
weeks  with  traders  of  various  sationalitii^ 
Magyars,  Germans,  Jews,  Slovaks,  Poles,  Bml  e- 
nians,  Wallachs,   Serbs,  Greeks,   ArmenJAcs. 
Croats,  Transylvanian  Saxons,  and  others,  (i- 
changing  the  produce  or  manufactnrea  of  th^ 
respective  provinces,  or  of  foreign  coantr:e& 
One  of  the  most  active  branches  of  industrr  ^ 
the  printing  business,  the  publidiing  estaba':rb- 
ments  of  resth  supplying  Hungary  with  tie 
most  important  productions  of  national  Uiir- 
garian  literature,  with  numerous  'worka  in  Ger- 
man,  Servian,  Wallachian,  Slovakian,  Eotlc- 
nian,  &c.,  and  with  numerous  Journals  tni 
periodicals.    Of  the  daily  newspapers  pul!:>b* 
ed  in  1861  the  Pesti  naplS  ("Pesth  Diarj^ 
Magyararttdg  ("Hungary^^,  and  the  UoydC-L 
German)  are  among  the  most  conspicuous.— 
The  origin  of  Pesd  is  ancient    The  £onLa-.< 
had  a  colony  on  its  site,  called  TransacxccnrL 
It  is  mentioned  as  a  town  in  the  history  of  tLe 
11th  century,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  Ifoo- 
gols  in  1241,  but  having  been  rebuilt  becaisv 
flourishing  at  a  later  period,  when  Buda  wai 
made  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.     The  diet: 
and  elections  of  kings  were  then  hSd  on  the 
plain  of  Rikos,  at  a  short  distance  from  tie 
town,  in  the  open  air,  noblea,  magnates,  txA 
priests  assembling  in  arms,  and  dwelling  under 
tents.     After  the  battle  of  Hohacs   (1526k 
Pesth  was  for  about  160  years  in  the  hands  of 
the  Turks,  until  the  conquest  of  Buda  (16^6) 
put  an  end  to  their  sway  m  Hungary.    At  tbe 
beginning  of  the  18th  century  it  was  made  t 
royal  ftee  city,  and  from  that  time  its  groirth 
was  continuous  down  to  the  national  war  of 
184S-'9,  interrupted  only  for  a  short  time  tj 
a  frightful  inundation  in  March,  1888.     Its 
great  revolutionary  day  was  March  16,  1848. 
The  Hungarian  national  assembly  was  opened 
there  July  5.    The  city  was  evacuated  by  the 
revolutionary  government  and  army  at  the 
beginning  of  1849,  reoccupied  by  the  troops 
under  Aulich  in  AprU,  and  repeatedly  bom- 
barded by  Hentzi  during  the  siege  of  Buda  in 
May,  on  which  occasion  about  60,000  of  the 
inhabitants  found  refbge  in  the  city  grove, 
living  there  under  tents.    The  Hungarian  in- 
dependent government  established  itself  there 
and  in  Buda  in  June,  but  abandoned  it  in  Jaly. 
After  the  surrender  of  Comom  it  witnessed 
the  execution  of  Count  L.  Batthyi&nyi  (Oct.  6X 
of  Csdnyi,  Per^nyi,  Jeszen^,  and  other  distin- 
guished patriots.    At  that  time  thousands  of 
Us  inhabitants  withdrew  to  the  rural  districti, 
and  it  was  for  a  time  comparatively  deserted. 
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death,  Peter  remonstrated  with  him,  ezdito- 
ing:  *^Be  it  for  from  thee,  Lord;  this  shall 
not  be  mito  thee.  Bat  he  tnm^  and  said 
nnto  Peter,  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan ;  thou 
ut  an  offence  nnto  me ;  for  thou  savorest  not 
the  things  that  be  of  God,  but  those  that  be 
of  men."  (Matt.  zvi.  22,  28.)  At  the  kst 
supper  daring  the  feast  of  the  passover,  when 
onr  Lord  washed  his  disciples^  feet,  Peter  at 
first  refused  wiUi  great  vehemence  to  i>ermit 
his  Master  so  to  humiliate  himself  before 
him ;  but  being  told  by  him :  *^  If  I  wash  thee 
not,  thou  hast  no  part  with  me,"  he  cried 
out:  *^Lord,  not  my  feet  onlj,  but  also  my 
haads  and  my  head."  The  same  night,  in  re- 
ply to  a  boast  of  the  apostle  that  he  would  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  Master,  Jesus  said  to  him : 
*^The  cock  i^all  not  crow  until  thou  hast  de- 
nied me  thrice."  (John  ziii.)  The  fulfilment 
of  this  prophecy,  and  the  apostle's  grief  for  his 
fall,  as  well  as  his  rash  zeal  in  the  garden  of 
Gethsemane,  when  he  smote  off  the  ear  of  one 
of  those  who  came  to  apprehend  Christ,  are 
familiar  events  in  the  history  of  the  passion. 
Peter  was  one  of  the  first  to  whom  the  Lord 
showed  himself  after  his  resurrection.  On  a 
subsequent  occasion  he  had  been  fishing  all 
night  with  Thomas,  John,  James,  Nathanael, 
and  two  others,  and  had  caught  nothing,  when 
Jesus  appearing  on  the  shore  bade  them  cast 
their  nets  on  the  right  side  of  the  Ship,  and  it 
enclosed  such  a  multitude  of  fishes  that  they 
could  not  draw  it  up.  As  soon  as  Peter  knew 
it  was  the  Lord,  he  threw  himself  into  the  sea 
in  his  impatience  to  come  to  him.  Thrice  as- 
suring Christ,  in  answer  to  his  questions,  that 
he  loved  him  more  than  the  rest,  he  was  com- 
manded to  feed  his  Master^s  sheep  and  lambs, 
and  was  then  foretold  the  sufferings  and  death 
whereby  he  should  glorify  God,  when  he  should 
stretch  forth  his  hands,  and  another  should 
gird  him,  and  carry  him  whither  he  would 
not.  (John  zzi.)  From  this  time  his  charac- 
ter seems  to  have  been  changed  by  an  infusion, 
of  that  strength  and  dignity  which  it  pre- 
viously lacked.  He  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  Acts,  and  always  appears  as  a  bold  and 
unflinching  preacher  of  the  new  faith.  He 
preached  to  the  multitude  in  Jerusalem  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  with  such  effect  that  8,000 
persons  were  converted  and  baptized.  With 
John  ho  cured  a  lame  man  at  the  gate  of  the 
temple,  and  was  brought  before  the  sanhedrim 
and  commanded  to  speak  no  more  in  the  name 
of  Jesus ;  but  he  courageously  reftised  to  obey 
this  injunction.  At  his  rebukes  Ananias  and 
his  witb  Sapphira,  who  had  sold  their  goods 
and  laid  part  of  the  price  at  the  apostles'  feet, 
pretendin;^  that  it  was  the  whole,  were  struck 
dead.  After  Philip  had  converted  a  great 
number  in  Samaria,  Peter  and  John  went 
down  to  them,  and  laid  their  hands  on  them 
that  they  might  receive  the  Holy  Ghost.  (Acts 
viii.  14,  17.)  Peter  then  returned  to  Jerusa- 
lem, preacliing  on  the  way  in  many  Samaritan 
villages,  and  afterward  went  to  Lydda,  where 


he  cured  j£neas  of  the  palsy.    At  Joppa  be 
raised  to  life  a  Christian  woman  zuuned  Ta- 
bitha  or  Dorcas.    While  lod^g  here  with 
one  Simon,  a  tanner,  he  was  taught  hj  a  TisioD 
that  the  gospel  should  be  preached  not  only 
to  the  chosen  people,  but  also  to  the  gexitile& 
and  instructed  to  accompany  3  men  who  had 
been  sent  to  him  by  Comelius»  a  centurion 
who  dwelt  at  Csdsarea.    Having  baptized  this 
man  and  his  household,  he  returned  to  Jerusa- 
lem, where  some  of  the  brethren  rebuked  him 
for  holding  intercourse  with  the   nncircum- 
cised ;  but  on  hearing  of  his  vision  tbej  h^ 
their  peace  and  glorified  God.    Imprisoned  hj 
Herod  (A.  D.  44),  he  was  released  hy  an  an^'l 
and  went  to  Cesarea.    He  next  appears  at  t 
council  of  the  apostles  and  elders  at  Jemsalem 
(A.  D.  51),  when  he  advocated  the  ezempdon 
of  gentile  converts  from  the  ceremonial  obliga- 
tions  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  but  St.  Paul  relatc^s 
that  he  ^^  withstood  Peter  to  his  fiace,"  because, 
after  living  freely  with  the  gentiles  at  Antiodu 
he  withdrew  from  them  through  fear  of  giv- 
ing offence  to  the  converted  Jews.     (GaL  ii 
1 1-14.)  The  remainder  of  his  history  rests  upc^n 
tradition.     Jerome,  Origen,  Eusebios,    Chry- 
sostom,  and   others  relate  that   he   becaiiie 
bishop  of  Antioch,  where  he  passed  sever^J 
years.  Heappears  also  to  have  preached  in  Pen- 
tus,  Galatia,  Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  and  the  prov- 
ince of  Asia.    According  to  Eusebius,  Jerome, 
and  others,  he  was  for  the  last  26  years  of  his 
life  bishop  of  Bome ;  but  if  this  is  true,  whidb 
many  Protestant  critics  doubt,  he  did  not  remain 
all  the  time  in  that  city.    His  first  visit  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  about  A.  D.  40,  or  4 
years  before  his  imprisonment  by  Herod  at 
Jerusalem.    Returning  to  Rome  after  his  re- 
lease, he  is  said  to  have  been  banished  by  the 
emperor  Claudius  in  49,  but  he  was  soon  per- 
mitted to  reenter  the  metropolis,  and  suffered 
martyrdom  there  in  the  reign  of  Nero. — St 
Peter  is  the  author  of  two  canonical  epistle 
the  first  of  which,  dated  from  Babylon,  where- 
by some  suppose  is  meant  Rome,  was  probably 
written  between  45  and  55.    It  is  addressed 
chiefiy  to  the  converted  Jews,  and  its  purpose 
was  to  confirm  them  in  their  faith  under  per- 
secution and  to  confute  the  errors  of  8imon 
and  the  Kicolaitans.     The  second  epistle  is 
likewise  addressed  to  the  Jews,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  shortly  before  the 
apostle^s  death.     Its  authenticity  has  often 
been  doubted,  but  that  of  the  first  epistle  is 
generally  unquestioned.    They  are  both  glow- 
ing and  rapid  in  style,  and  as  literacy  produc- 
tions have  elicited  the  warmest  admiration. 

PETER  I.  Alkzsievitoh,  czar  of  Russia, 
known  as  Peter  the  Great,  bom  in  Moscow, 
June  10,  1672,  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  Feb.  a 
1725.  His  father  Alexei  died  in  1676,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Feodor,  the  heir  apparent 
Feodor  died  in  1682  without  issue,  naming  Pe- 
ter as  his  successor,  to  the  ezdusion  of  Ivan, 
the  next  heir,  an  imbecile  vouth.  An  insur- 
rection followed,  fomented  by  their  sister  So- 
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In  1704  lie  became  muter  of  the  whole  of  In- 
gria,  and  appointed  Prince  Mentchikoff  viceroy. 
When  Angnstns,  intimidated  bj  the  Swedish 
monarch,  abdicated  the  throne  of  Poland  in 
favor  of  Stanislas  Leszczjnski,  Peter  entered 
Poland  with  an  army,  assembled  a  diet,  and  de- 
posed Stanislas.  But  Charles  XII.  soon  ap- 
pearing, Peter  found  it  necessary  to  retire.  The 
royal  Swede  was  on  his  march  with  70,000  men 
to  execute  the  magnificent  prqiect  of  wresting 
Bnseia  from  the  czar.  The  rash  expedition  ter- 
minated at  Pnltowa,  July  8, 1709.  Peter  cele- 
brated a  triumph  at  Moscow,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  conquered  the  whole  of  Livonia  and 
Oarelia.  Charles,  who  took  refhge  in  Turkey, 
instigated  Achmet  U.  against  Peter.  A  war 
^isued,  in  which  the  czar  was  narrowly  saved 
from  destruction  (1711)  by  the  finesse  of  his 
mistress  Catharine,  afterward  his  wife  and  suc- 
cessor (see  Cathabike  I.)i  and  the  sacrifice 
of  Azof.  He  built  defensive  works  in  his  cap- 
ital; and  by  the  construction  of  ships,  dock- 
yards, and  wharfs,  which  gave  employment 
to  some  40,000  laborers,  he  laid  a  substantial 
basis  for  commerce.  This  commerce  he  inau- 
gurated by  making  commercial  regulations  fa- 
vormg  St.  Petersburg.  In  1718  he  removed 
the  senate  from  Moscow  to  the  new  city,  and 
in  1715  the  summer  and  winter  palaces  were 
completed.  In  company  with  the  empress 
Catharine  he  made  a  second  tour  of  Europe  in 
1716,  and  was  received  at  Paris  with  great 
splendor.  He  carried  back  a  large  quantity  of 
books  and  works  of  art  to  adorn  St.  Peters- 
burg. His  son  Alexei,  the  child  of  his  first 
marriage,  and  heir  to  his  throne,  evincing  a 
treasonable  spirit,  was  tried  and  condemned  to 
death  (see  Alexei)  ;  a  few  days  afterward  (July 
7, 1718)  he  died  in  prison,  leaving  a  suspicion 
fk  foul  play.  The  protracted'  differences  be- 
tween Russia  and  Sweden  were  finally  com- 
posed after  the  death  of  Charles  XII.,  by  the 
treaty  of  Nystad  (1721),  under  which  Sweden 
(»ded  to  her  rival  Livonia,  Esthonia,  Ingria,  a 
part  of  Carelia,  the  territory  of  Viborg,  the  isle 
of  Oesel,  and  all  the  other  islands  in  the  Baltic 
from  Courland  to  Viborg.  For  these  conces- 
sions Russia  agreed  to  surrender  Finland,  to 
pay  $2,000,000,  and  to  allow  a  free  export  of 
corn,  to  the  annual  value  of  50,000  rubles,  from 
^e  ports  of  Riga,  Revel,  and  Arensberg.  Peter 
now  turned  all  his  energies  to  the  development 
of  the  industrial  resources  of  his  empire.  ^  He 
built  canals  and  factories,  established  a  unifor- 
mity of  weights  and  measures,  and  paved  the 
streetsofMoscow and  St.  Petersburg.  Heframed 
codes,  organized  tribunals,  and  instituted  hos- 
pitals. To  polish  the  manners  of  his  court^e 
ordered  the  young  nobles  to  visit  western  Eu- 
rope in  company  with  their  wives.  In  1728  he 
founded  at  St.  Petersburg  the  academy  of  sci- 
ences. His  last  war  was  against  Persi{^  in  which 
he  gained  the  Caspian  territories  of  Derbent, 
Bakoo,  Ghilan,  Mazanderan,  and  Astrabad  (1722 
^*8).  At  last,  being  afflicted  with  a  distressing 
and  dangerouB  disease,  he  appointed  the  empress 


Catharine  his  saeceasor,  and  eauifled  ber  to  be 
publicly  crowned  a  few  months  before  bia  d^atb. 

PETER  or  Blois,  or  Pxtrub  BLESfmsBiA,  an 
ecclesiastical  writer  of  the  12th  oentnrj,  bora 
in  Blois,  France,  died  in  England  in  1200.  He 
studied  at  Paris  and  Bologna,  and  was  alter- 
ward  a  pupil  of  John  of  Salisbury,  biabop  of 
Chartres.  In  1167  he  went  to  Sicily.  irber«  he 
became  secretary  to  King  William  U.  Falling 
into  disgrace,  he  accepted  an  invitatioik  from 
Henry  II.  to  settle  in  England,  was  made  arch- 
deacon of  Bath  and  chanceUor  of  tbe  diocese 
of  Canterbury,  visited  Rome  on  eocleslaatical 
business  during  the  pontificates  of  Alexander 
in.  and  Urban  III.,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  received  the  archdeaconry  of  London.  By 
command  of  the  kiug  he  made  a  collectioii  of 
his  letters,  188  in  number ;  beside  wbicb  there 
are  extant  of  his  several  sermons,  treatiaes  on 
doctrinal  and  ethical  subjects,  and  a  work  on 
canon  law  and  process  lately  discovered. 

PETER  THE  HERMIT,  tbe  apostle  of  the 
first  crusade,  bom  of  good  family  in  tbe  diooesc 
of  Amiens,  France,  about  the  middle  of  the 
11th  century,  died  in  a  monastery  near  Har 
in  1115.  After  trying  several  pursuits  in  life 
without  finding  satisfaction  in  any  of  tbem,  he 
becsme  a  hermit,  and  about  1098  undertook  a 
pil^mage  to  Jerusalem,  where  the  oppreaaions 
which  he  witnessed  and  experienced  determined 
him  to  arouse  the  people  of  Christendom  to 
undertake  a  war  for  the  liberation  of  the  holy 
sepulchre  fh>m  infidels.  (See  CnuBAnxa.)  The 
first  company  of  crusaders  which  set  out  for 
Palestine  was  led  by  Peter  himself.  A  part 
of  it  afterward  sepsrated  from  the  rest  under 
the  command  of  Walter  the  Penniless,  but  it 
was  dispersed  in  a  quarreLwith  the  Hungarians. 
The  others  reached  n7  fttrther  than  Nice, 
where  they  were  defeated  by  the  Hoalems. 
Peter  had  left  them  before  this,  and  bis  name 
was  associated  with  the  succeeainff  expedition 
which  resulted  in  the  taking  of  Antiodi.  While 
the  crusaders  were  besieged  in  this  city,  he  de- 
serted, but  was  captured  by  Tancred  and  brougbt 
back.  Cn  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  he  preach- 
ed a  sermon  to  the  crusaders  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  After  this  he  returned  to  Europe  and 
founded  the  abbev  of  Keufmontier,  near  fiuy, 
where  he  passed  tbe  rest  of  his  life. 

PETERBOROUGH,  a  K  central  oo.  of  Can- 
ada West;  area,  1,005  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1851, 
15,287.  Its  surface  is  undulating,  and  contains 
numerous  lakes,  from  which  flow  aeverid  rivers, 
the  largest  being  the  Otanabee.  Several  ndl- 
roads  diverge  from  Peterborough,  the  capital 

PETERBOROUGH,  a  city  of  England,  in 
Northamptonshire,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Kene,  40  m.  by  railway  N.  E.  ftom  North- 
ampton, and  76  m.  K.  by  W.  flrom  London ; 
poD.  8,672.  The  cathedral  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  I^orman  and  early  English  architecture.  It 
was  founded  in  656  by  Peada  YI.,  king  of 
Mercia,  but  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and 
has  since  been  rebuilt  and  received  many  ad- 
ditions and  repairs.    It  is  built  in  the  form  of 
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by  the  history  of  his  pnblio  career.  His  mili- 
tary genius,  brilliant  as  it  was,  was  better 
adapt&d  to  partisan  warfare  than  to  any  other 
kino,  and  his  snecesses  in  Spain  have  been  call- 
ed "happy  temerities."  Macaulay  calls  him 
"the  most  extraordinary  character  of  that  age, 
thekingof  Sweden  not  excepted;  .  .  .  .  apo- 
lite,  learned,  and  amorous  Charles  the  Twelfth ;" 
a  comparison  suggested  by  Swift,  who  in  his 
lines  "  To  the  Earl  of  Peterborough"  says  he 
was 

Ne'er  to  bo  matched  In  modem  reading 
Bat  by  his  namesake,  Charles  of  Sweden. 

In  private  life  he  was  generous  to  profusion, 
passionate  and  unreasonable,  the  slave  of  tem- 
porary whims,  an  atheist  in  religious  opinion, 
and  almost  to  the  close  of  his  life  a  confirmed 
voluptuary.  His  friends  liked  him  in  spite  of 
his  faults.  Swift  confessed  he  "loved  the 
hang-dog  dearly,"  and  he  was  even  admired 
by  Johnson.  Burnet  says  he  was  "a  man 
of  much  heat,  many  notions,  full  of  discourse, 
brave  and  generous,  with  little  true  judgment, 
and  no  virtue."  In  person  he  was  tall  and 
graceful,  but  so  attenuated  that  Swift  compared 
him  to  a  living  skeleton.  A  "Memoir  of 
Charles  Mordaunt,  Earl  of  Peterborough  and 
Monmouth,  with  Selections  from  his  Corre- 
spondence," by  Eliot  Warburton  (2  vols.,  1853), 
has  been  published  posthumously. 

PETERMANN,  Atjoubt  Hkinhicjh,  a  German 
geographer,  bom  in  Bleicherode,  near  Nord- 
hausen,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  April  18,  1823. 
He  was  designed  by  his  family  for  the  church, 
but  his  preference  for  the  study  of  geography 
led  him  to  enter  the  academy  which  Berghaus 
had  established  at  Potsdam.  With  Berghaus 
he  lived  6  years,  acting  as  his  private  secre- 
tary and  librarian,  and  there  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  many  scientLfio  men,  including 
Humboldt,  for  whom  he  prepared  in  1841  the 
map  of  central  Asia.  In  1845  he  went  to 
Edinburgh  to  aid  A.  K,  Johnston  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  "  Physical  Atlas ;"  and  in  1847 
proceeded  to  London,  where  he  became  a 
member  of  the  royal  geographical  society, 
wrote  for  the  "Athenaeum"  accounts  of  the 
progress  of  geography,  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Milner  prepared  an 
"Atlas  of  Physical  Geography."  To  him  is 
due  in  great  measure  the  aid  which  Barth, 
Overweg,  and  Vogel  received  from  the  Eng- 
lish government  in  their  African  explorations, 
and  he  wrote  an  "Account  of  the  Expedition 
to  Central  Africa."  His  hypotheses  in  regard 
to  arctic  geography  have  been  supported  by 
the  alleged  discovery  of  a  polar  sea  made  by 
Dr.  Eane.  In  1854  the  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg 
invited  him  to  occupy  the  chair  of  geography 
at  the  university  of  Gotha,  and  the  following 
year  he  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  the 
university  of  GOttingen.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  employed  to  superintend  the  geographical 
establishment  of  Justus  Perthes  at  Gotha,  the 
largest  in  the  world.  From  this  place  he  pub- 
lishes a  monthly  journal  under  the  title  of  Mit- 


iheilungen  aus  Justus  Perthes^  geogropMachff 
Anstalt  ("Communications  from  Jostns  Per- 
thes' Geographical  Establishment**),  wMch  em- 
braces a  view  of  all  modem  discoveries,  with 
maps  and  charts. 

PETERS,  or  Pbetbbs,  Bohaysntuba,  a 
Flemish  painter,  bom  in  Antwerp  in  1611 
died,  according  to  most  authors,  in  1652,  bat 
according  to  Valkema  in  1671.  He  was  espe- 
cially distinguished  as  a  marine  painter,  depict- 
ing with  great  power  and  truth  storms  acJ 
wrecks.    His  best  works  are  now  scarce. 

PETERS,  or  Peteb,  Huoh,  an  English  dis- 
senting  clergyman  and   politician,    bom  ii 
Fowey,  ComwaU,  in  1599,  executed  in  Lrii- 
'  don,  Oct.  16,  1660.    He  was  graduated  ^LL 
at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  in  1622,  aixl 
preached  for  some  time  with  great  success  &r 
the  church  of  St.  Sepulchre  in  London;  but 
having  been  committed  to  prison  by  Arch- 
bishop Laud  for  nonconformity,  he  removed, 
upon  obtaining  his  release,  to  Rotterdam.    Af- 
ter preaching  to  an  Independent  congregation 
there  for  several  years,  he  embarked  for  5eT 
England,  and  arrived  there  in  Oct.  1635.    On 
Dec.  21,  1636,  he  became  pastor  of  tiie  church 
in  Salem,  succeeding  Roger  Williams,  wbo^ 
doctrines  he  disclaimed  and  whose  adherents 
he  excommunicated.    During  his  residence  m 
Kew  England,  he  took  an  active  part  in  mer- 
cantile and  civil  affairs ;  he  suggested  coastiii^ 
and  foreign  voyages  and  the  plan  of  the  fish- 
eriesj  and  aided  in  reforming  the  town  police. 
In  March,  1638,  he  was  appointed  by  the  g«fL- 
eral  court  to  assist  in  collecting  and  revising 
the  colonial  laws.    In  1641  he  was  sent  to  Ed^;. 
land  to  procure  an  alteration  in  the  laws  of  ex- 
cise ana  trade ;  and  it  was  probably  owing  to 
the  influence  of  himself  and  his  associates  thai 
an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  in  1643.  re- 
lieving all  commodities  carried  between  Eng- 
land and  New  England  from  the  payment  of 
"  any  custom,  subsidy,  taxation,  imposition,  or 
other  duty,"  till  the  &rther  order  of  the  house 
of  commons.    In  England  he  joined  the  parlia- 
mentary party,  became  a  preacher  in  the  army, 
and  in  1649  accompanied  it  to  Ireland,  hold- 
ing, it  is  said,  a  colonel^s  commission.    During 
the  war  he  also  had  interviews  with  Charles  1. 
in  regard  to  his  "  New  England  business,- '  in 
which,  says  Peters,  "  he  used  me  civilly,  and  I 
offered  my  poor  thoughts  three  times  ifor  his 
safety."    In  1651  he  was  appointed  by  parlia- 
ment one  of  the  commissioners  to  amend  the 
laws,  an  office  for  which  he  was  eminently  un- 
qualified ;  and  in  1654  he  was  made  one  of  the 
"tryers"  of  ministers.    In  1658  he  preached 
for  some  time  to  the  English  garrison  in  Dun- 
kirk.   Accompanying  Monk  m  1660  on  his 
march  from  Scotland  to  London,  he  preached 
before  him  on  a  fast   day,  and,  it  is  said, 
"  troubled  the  general  with  a  long  £Eist  sermon ; 
and  at  night  too  he  supererogated,  and  prayed 
a  long  prayer  in  the  generaPs  quarters."    Af- 
ter the  restoration  Peters  was  committed  to  the 
tower  and  indicted  for  high  treason  as  having 
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consecrated  to  the  office.  In  1805  he  returned 
to  America,  and  in  1807  pnblifihed  in  New 
York  a  "  History  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Peters," 
his  great-nncle.  In  1817  he  made  a  lonmej  to 
the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  claiming  a  large  tract 
of  land  in  that  region.  He  is  the  ^^  Parson 
Peter"  of  Tmmbull»s  "McFingal." 

PETERS,  Samuel  Jabvis,  an  American  mer- 
chant, bom  in  York,  now  Toronto,  Canada, 
July  80,  1801,  died  in  New  Orleans,  Aug.  11, 
1855.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Hugh  Peters. 
Alter  passing  some  time  in  a  French  counting 
room  in  New  York,  he  removed  to  New  Or- 
leans in  1821,  became  clerk  in  a  wholesale 
grocery  house,  and  in  1828  began  business  for 
himself  as  a  wholesale  grocer  in  partnership 
with  a  Mr.  Millard.  Of  this  firm^  which  was 
in  time  one  of  the  most  important  m  the  trade, 
Mr.  Peters  continued  a  member  as  long  as  he 
lived.  In  1829  he  was  elected  to  the  city 
council  of  New  Orleans,  and  after  the  division 
of  the  city  into  municipalities  was  chosen  to  a 
similar  office  in  the  second  municipality,  and 
made  chairman  of  the  finance  conmiittee.  In 
the  latter  capacity  he  was  identified  with 
numerous  improvements.  He  was  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  Pontchartrain  railroad  and 
its  first  president,  of  the  chamber  of  conunerce, 
of  which  he  was  president  until  his  death,  and 
of  the  city  bank,  of  which  he  was  also  presi- 
dent for  20  years.  He  was  afterward  president 
of  the  state  bank  of  Louisiana,  was  appointed 
collector  of  the  port  in  1849,  and  was  instru- 
mental in  introducing  the  common  school  sys- 
tem into  New  Orleans.  In  connection  with 
the  schools  he  founded  a  public  lyceum  and 
library,  which  are  now  flourishing. 

PETER'S  PENCE,  an  annual  tribute  of  one 
penny  formerly  paid  to  the  pope  on  the  fes- 
tival of  St.  Peter.  In  England,  where  every 
family  possessed  of  80  pennyworth  of  property 
of  any  kind  was  considered  liable  to  this  trib- 
ute, it  was  continued  from  Saxon  times  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  VHI.  The  tribute  was  col- 
lected by  the  bishops.  The  term  is  also  ap- 
plied to  any  generd  voluntary  collection  made 
for  the  pope,  such  as  that  in  1860 ;  on  Jan.  1, 
1861,  the  amount  received  at  Rome  from  this 
collection  hod  exceeded  $2,000,000. 

PETERSBURG,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of 
Dinwiddle  co.,  Va.,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Ap- 
pomattox river,  12  m.  above  its  entrance  into 
the  James  at  City  Point;  pop.  in  1860, 14,010; 
in  1860,  18,276.  It  is  the  third  city  in  the  state 
in  population,  and  is  favorably  situated  for 
busmess.  The  river  is  navigable  to  this  place, 
which  is  at  the  head  of  tide  water,  for  vessels 
of  200  tons ;  larger  vessels  load  and  discharge 
at  Port  Walthall,  6  m.  below,  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  river,  and  the  largest  at  City  Point. 
Immediately  above  the  city  the  falls  a^ord  ex- 
tensive water  power.  Above  the  falls  the  Ap- 
pomattox is  made  navigable  for  bateaux  to 
rarmville,  107  m.  Petersburg  is  connected  by 
railroad  with  City  Point,  Richmond,  Norfolk, 
Lynchburg,  and  Weldon  on  the  border  of  North 


Carolina.    There  is  a  continuous  line  of  raC- 
road  communication  from  Petersburg  to  M<»- 
bile,  and  also  to  Memphis,  Tenn.     The  city  :? 
lighted  with  gas,  and  abundantly  supplied  wliii 
water  from  a  reservoir.    It  is  well  bnOt  &i.J 
naturally  drained,  the  ground  descending  gni  1- 
nally  from  the  heights  on  the  southeni  rtT^t- 
skirts  down  to  the  river.    The  principal  public 
buildings  are  the  custom  house  and  post  odice. 
court  house,  mechanics'  hall,  Phcenix  ball,  azil 
a  library  of  6,000  volumes.    There  are  4  bank^, 
4  savings  institutions,  8  daily  and  2  weckJj 
newspapers,  and  14  churches,  viz. :  2  Baptist  h 
Episcopalian,  8  Methodist,  2  Presbyterian*  I 
Roman  Catholic,  and  4  for  colored   peufl^. 
There  are  60  productive  or  manufactaring  e^ 
tablishments,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $L- 
104,000,  consuming  annually  $2,076,000  woru 
of  raw  material,  and  employing  2,142  m:ik? 
and  961  females ;  value  of  products,  $3,528, t~. 
The  sales  of  cotton  during  the  year  endin: 
Sept.  80, 1858,  amounted  to  17,028  bales,  IS:  ^ 
28,069;  1860,  80,000;  1861,  36,000.     The  re- 
ceipts of  tobacco  in  1869  were  26,000,000  Ib«. : 
quantity  manufactured,  12,000,000  Ibs^  in  *: 
factories.     The  tonnage  of  the  port  in  ISC.* 
was  2,662  tons, — ^Petersburg  was  incorpora:<-I 
in  1748.    It  was  twice  occupied  by  the  Britjtl 
under  Gren.  Phillips  during  the  revolution&rr 
war.    The  Petersburg  volunteers  served  witi 
distinction  on  the  Ca^oada  frontier  during  the 
last  war  with  England,  and  it  was  Mr.  If  a  I- 
ison,  then  president,  who,  referring  to  the:- 
gallantry,  first  styled  Petersburg  "  the  cockaJ'. 
of  the  South." 

PETERSEN,  Fbedebik  Chkibtlan,  a  BaLi/:; 
philologist  and  archsBologist,  bom  in  Aut£>Ti  r- 
skon  in  Seeland,  Dec.  9,  1786.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  and  in 
1826  became  a  member  of  the  Dani^  acadvicv 
of  science,  and  in  1842  ordinary  professor  o? 
philology  in  Copenhagen.  Beside  contributb^ 
to  scientific  journals  many  valuable  artiok>, 
he  has  written  an  "  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  ArchflBology"  (Copenhagen,  1826),  and  a 
"  Handbook  of  Greek  Literary  History''  (Co- 
penhagen, 1826). 

PETER WABDEIN  (Hun.  PeterTdrad)^  &  for- 
tress and  town  of  Austria,  in  the  Slavonian 
Military  Frontier,  on  the  right  bank  of  tie 
Danube,  44  m.  N.  W.  from  Belgrade ;  civil  pop. 
about  4,000,  garrison  8,000.  The  fortress  is 
built  on  a  lofty  escarped  rock  overhanging  a 
sharp  promontory  formed  by  a  bend  of  the 
river,  opposite  the  town  and  steamboat  sta- 
tion of  Neusatz  in  the  Hungarian  county  of 
Bdcs,  contains  extensive  barracks  and  arsenals 
for  a  large  force,  and  presents  to  the  water 
and  land  side  a  formidable  &ce  of  walls,  port 
holes,  and  bastions.  The  place  is  of  high  stra- 
tegic importance,  and  the  Romans  are  believ- 
ed to  have  had  there  one  of  their  Pannonian 
military  colonies,  called  Acumincum.  The  mod- 
em name  is  traced  to  Peter  the  Hermit,  who 
mustered  there  his  motley  host  of  crusad- 
ers.   Prince  Eugene  won  there  a  great  victoiy 
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friends  in  order  to  be  excused  from  any  active 
proceedings  to  quell  the  troubles ;  neither  did 
he  interfere  to  stop  the  dreadful  massacres  of 
September.  In  1792  he  was  elected  a  deputy 
to  the  convention  by  the  department  of  £ure- 
et-Loir,  and  nominated  the  first  president  of 
that  assembly.  He  now  leaned  toward  a  milder 
policy,  sided  with  the  Girondists,  and  lost  his 
popularity.  He  had  insisted  upon  Louis  XYL 
bemg  tried,  and  voted  for  his  death,  but  on 
concQtion  that  an  appeal  might  be  made  to  the 
people.  This  was  a  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the 
revolutionists.  He  was  proscribed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Girondists,  escaped  from  Paris, 
and  repaired  first  to  Caen,  and  then  to  the  vi« 
cinity  of  Bordeaux,  where  he  wandered  for 
some  months  and  finally  killed  himself.  His 
body  was  found  half  devoured  by  wolves.  The 
works  of  Potion  were  published  in  Paris  in 
1798  (4  vols.  8vo.) ;  t!hey  consist  of  speeches  and 
political  tracts,  of  merely  temporary  interest. 

P£TI0N  (Anne  Albzakdbb  SAsis),  first 
president  of  the  republic  of  Hayti,  bom  in 
tort-au-Prince,  April  2,  1770,  died  March  29, 
1818.  His  father  was  Pascal  Sab^s,  a  wealthy 
colonist,  and  his  mother  a  free  mulatto.  He 
studied  at  the  military  academy  of  Paris,  served 
in  the  French  and  afterward  in  the  Haytian 
army,  and  when  the  revolution  broke  out  in 
his  native  island  rendered  valuable  services  to 
Toussaint  and  Dessalines  as  an  engineer,  and 
was  rapidly  advanced.  He  did  much  to  pro- 
tect the  colonists  in  that  time  of  terror,  and  his 
mild  disposition  and  engaging  manners  recom- 
mended him  to  all  classes.  When  Toussaint 
began  his  proscription  of  the  whites  and  mu- 
lattoes,  Potion  took  up  arms  to  resist  him,  and 
maintained  the  confiict,  with  very  unequal 
forces,  until  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  France. 
He  returned  from  exile  as  a  colonel  in  the 
army  sent  under  Gen.  Leclero  to  subject  Hayti 
anew  to  her  former  masters ;  but  the  retaliatory 
cruelties  committed  by  that  commander,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  French  toward  Toussaint 
and  Bigaud,  impelled  him  to  quit  the  army ; 
and  placing  himself  under  the  orders  of  Dessa- 
lines, they  once  more  proclaimed  the  indepen- 
dence of  Hayti  (1804).  Having  succeeded  Gen. 
Olervaux  in  the  government  of  Port-au-Prince 
and  the  command  of  the  mulattoes.  Potion  held 
that  post  at  the  time  of  the  assassination  of  the 
negro  emperor  (Oct.  1806).  In  the  dissolution 
of  the  government  which  ensued,  the  mulat- 
toes rallied  round  Potion,  whom  they  prefer- 
red, as  one  of  their  own  caste,  to  Ghristophe, 
the  leader  of  the  blacks.  Petion  accordingly 
was  elected,  June  27,  1807,  president  of  the 
southern  and  western  parts  of  the  island ;  an 
office  which  was  afterward  conferred  upon  him 
in  perpetuity,  with  die  right  of  nominating  his 
successor.  Ghristophe  believing  himself  en- 
titled to  undivided  authority,  the  rivals  took 
up  arms,  and  for  several  years  carried  on  a  war 
without  decisive  results,  but  in  which  the  ad- 
vantage seems  to  have  been  on  the  side  of 
Ghristophe,  who   on  one  occasion  defeated 


Potion  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  pnrsacd  Llr: 
to  Port-au-Prmce.    At  length  the  cliiefialns 
agreed,  without  entering  into  any  fonniil  tr.d- 
ty,  to  suspend  hostilities,  and  leave  each  oti..  r 
undisturbed.  A  strip  of  waste  country,  10  milt-? 
wide,  was  made  the  neutral  boundary  between 
their  territories.    Potion  now  applied  liiiiifrclf 
zealously  to  the  improvement  of  his  siibje<t.-. 
"With  absolute  power  he  preserved  the  mm«  -: 
republican  simplicity.    Property  was  equitul  W 
divided,  without  respect  to  distinctions  of  ct.'I.  r: 
great  attention  was  paid  to  nublic  instructi  n . 
and  the  general  forms  of  aaministration  wen 
copied  from  French  models.     But  an  in>Qr- 
mountable  barrier  was  opposed  to  his  cxertivz' 
by  the  character  of  the  recently  emancipat-  0 
blacks  who  formed  the  majority  of  his  snbjeiT-. 
The  finances  of  the  country  fell  into  irretrieva- 
ble disorder ;  onerous  imposts  upon  comnurcc 
were  resorted  to,  and  the  government  was  o  im- 
pelled to  debase  the  coinage.   The  army  w&-^  - 
mere  rabble,  unpaid,  undisciplined,  and  ill  tV<L 
All  this  wretchedness  and  confusion,  whicL  b. 
saw  no  means  of  remedying,  had  at  lenr.l 
such  an  effect  on  the  benevolent,  though  hc>m.- 
what  over-cautious  and  irresolute  Potion,  iL^: 
he  fell  into  a  state  of  hypochondria,  fancy 11.^ 
that  he  was  in  danger  of  assassination.     Finn!- 
ly,  he  refused  all  medicines  and  nourishmiL*^ 
and,  after  designating  Gen.  Boyer  as  his  suc- 
cessor, died  of  mere  inanition  and  desponden<  y. 
amid  the  universal  and  profound  grief  of  the 
people.    His  body  was  conveyed  to  Paris,  fill 
now  rests  in  the  cemetery  of  Pdre  la  Chaise. 

PETIS  DE  la  OROll,  Francois,  a  FrencL 
orientalist,  born  in  Paris  in  1653,  died  Dec.  4. 
1718.    He  was  the  son  of  the  king^s  interpret*  r 
for  oriental  languages,  and  was  educated  f<>r 
the  same  employment,  passing  several  yean:  &* 
Aleppo,  Ispanan,  and  Oonstantinople.    In  ir>^i 
he  went  to  Morocco  as  secretary  to  Uie  French 
ambassador,  and  was  afterwaid  employed  a> 
secretary-interpreter  in  the  expeditions  agaln-t 
Algiers,  the  negotiations  with  Tunis  and  Trip- 
oli, and  many  other  transactions  between  the 
French  government  and  the  East.    In  1692  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  Arabic  in  the  royal 
college  of  France^  and  in  1695  succeeded  hu 
father  as  oriental  mterpreter,  an  ofiSce  in  which 
he  himself  was  succeeded  after  his  death  by 
his  son  Alexandre  Louis  Marie.    Beside  Arabic, 
Persian,  and  Turkish,  he  is  said  to  have  under- 
stood the  Mogpil,  Armenian,  and  Ethiopian 
languages.    He  spoke  and  wrote  Arabic  with 
remarkable  fiuency  and  elegance,  and  during 
his  residence  at  Aleppo  translated  into  that 
tongue  an  account  of  the  campaign  of  Loui^ 
XTv .  in  the  Netherlands,  which  was  published 
in  1671.    He  translated  the  "Turkish  Tales" 
from  Sheikh  Zadeh  (12mo.,  Paris,  17071  and 
from  the  Persian  the  "  Thousand  and  One  Dajs*^ 
(5  vols.  12mo.,  1710-'12),  and  Sheref-ed-deen 
Ali  Yesdi's  "  History  of  Tunur"  (4  vola,  1722). 

PETIT-TH0UAE8.  See  Du  Panr-TnorAEs. 

PETITOT,  Claudb  Bkrnabd,  a  French  au- 
thor, bom  in  D\jon  in  1772,  died  in  Paris^  April 
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has  long  been  remarried.  A  lively  contro- 
versy on  tlie  Btibject  took  place,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1861,  in  the  columns  of  the  Pesth 
Vasdmapi  ujiuig  ("  Sunday  News"),  edited  by 
P^ikh,  an  early  friend  of  Petdfi.  Among  the 
translators  of  his  songs  in  German  are  Szarva- 
dy  and  Hartmann  (jointly)  and  Yasfi  (fwm  de 
plums  of  Br.  M.  Eisler,  now  of  New  York).  A 
collection  in  French,  interwoven  with  inter- 
esting sketches  of  the  poet  and  his  country, 
was  published  by  Chassin  under  the  title  of 
Le  poite  de  la  rSvolution  Bongrotse  Alexandre 
FetfKfi.  (Brussels  and  Paris,  1860). 

PETRA,  an  ancient  city  of  Arabia  Petreea, 
about  half  way  between  the  Dead  sea  and  the 
head  of  the  u£lanitio  gulf.  The  ancient  geog- 
raphers describe  it  as  situated  in  a  narrow 
valley,  surrounded  by  precipitous  hills,  be- 
yond which,  e9peci|dly  in  the  direction  of  Ju- 
d»a,  were  deserts.  On  the  W.  side  rises  Mt. 
Hor.  The  entrance  to  the  ruins  of  this  long 
lost  city,  first  discovered  by  Burckhardt  in 
1812,  is  generally  made  through  the  nh  or 
ravine  of  Wady  Musa,  a  winding  street  of  a 
mile  in  length,  lined  on  both  sides  with  tombs 
hewn  out  of  the  rocky  cliff.  At  the  opening  of 
this  avenue  is  the  Khuzneh,  the  supposed  great 
temple  of  Petra,  but  bearing  no  inscription. 
It  is  in  the  Corinthian  style,  and  is  called  by 
the  Arabs  El  Khuzneh  (the  treasure),  from  a 
tradition  that  one  of  the  Pharaohs  enclosed  a 
vast  amount  of  money  and  jewels  in  an  urn 
surmounting  the  facade.  Beside  this  and  the 
numerous  tombs,  which  form  the  most  remark- 
able and  interesting  remains  of  Petra,  the 
most  striking  edifices  are  the  Deir,  a  huge 
temple  hewn  in  the  rock;  the  theatre,  exca- 
vated from  the  rock,  with  an  arena  120  feet  in 
diameter,  and  capable  of  accommodating  from 
8,000  to  4,000  spectators;  and  the  acropolis. 
The  remains  of  the  city  in  the  plain  are  now  a 
heap  of  rubbish. — Petra  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  Selah,  referred  to  twice  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament (2  Kings  xiv.  7,  and  Isaiah  xvi.  1),  both 
names  signifying  rock.  It  was  a  city  of  Edom, 
but  was  taken  several  centuries  B.  G.  by  the 
NabathflBans,  an  Arab  tribe,  who  made  it  their 
chief  city.  It  successfully  resisted  the  attacks  of 
the  Seleucidffi,  and  Strabo  mentions  that  in  his 
time  it  was  still  governed  by  a  native  prince. 
It  was  then  a  large  and  important  town,  owing 
its  prosperity  to  the  trade  of  caravans,  for 
which  it  was  a  halting  place.  In  the  time  of 
Trajan  it  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Per- 
sians, from  whom  it  was  captured  by  his  lieu- 
tenant A.  Gomelius  Palma.  It  is  spoken  of  by 
Pliny,  Josephus,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome;  and 
in  the  Notitia  JEeelenastiea  of  the  6th  century 
it  is  mentioned  as  an  episcopal  see.  After  its 
capture  by  the  Mohammedans,  it  disappeared 
altogether  from  history,  and  remained  unvis- 
ited  and  forgotten,  at  least  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  century,  until  the  discovery 
of  Burckhardt.  It  was  vidted  by  Irby  and 
Mangles,  Banks,  and  Leigh  in  1818,  afterward 
by  Uborde  and  Linant,  and  by  Robinson,  Ste- 


phens, and  others. — See  Voffoge  dan$  VArahU 
FetrSe^  by  Laborde  and  Linant  (Paris,  ia3u> 
of  which  a  condensed  English  translation  v&> 
published  in  London  in  1846. 

PETRARCH    (Fbancesoo    Petrarca),  aa 
Italian  poet,  bom  in  Arezzo,   July  20,  1S04, 
died  in  Arqua,  July  18,  1374.     Ho  was  tie 
son  of  Pietro  or  Petracco  (an  idiomatic  form 
of  Pietro),  and  his  baptismal  name  of  Fran- 
cesco di  Petracco  he  afterward  changed  to  tb&t 
by  which  he  is  now  known.     His  father,  who 
was  a  notary  of  Florence,  had  taken  part  in 
the  contests  between  the  Guelphs  and  Gliibel- 
lines  which  were  then  desolating  Italj^  and 
along  with  Bante  and  other  members  of  the 
Bianchi  party  was  driven  from  his  native  citj. 
The  family  did  not  remain  long  in  Arezzo, 
where  it  settled  at  first,  and  when  Petrarch 
was  7  months  old  his  mother,  not  being  ic- 
cluded  in  the  sentence  of  banishment  pa^ 
on  her  husband,  removed  to  Ancisa  in  tLv 
neighborhood  of  Florence.    There  he  remained 
7  years,  until  he  was  taken  to  Pisa  by  his  Ci- 
ther, who  had  gone  thither  in  the  vain  iiope 
of  being  restorS  by  the  arms  of  the  empert* 
Henry  VII.  to  his  original  home.     Disappoint- 
ed and  disheartened,  the  father  sought  fin&Uy 
a  refuge  for  himself  and  his  family  at  Avignon, 
then  the  seat  of  the  papal  court,  and  in  tlie 
neighboring  town  of  Garpentras  Petrarch  re- 
ceived his  first  education.     He   early  mani- 
fested a  fondness  for  the  classics ;  hut  as  io 
that  age  and  that  country  the  law  was  the 
principal  avenue  to  private  emolument  and  p^ 
litical  preferment,  he  was,  when  15  years  old, 
sent  to  the  university  of  Montpellier  to  attend 
lectures  on  that  subject.    From  tliis  place  he 
was  removed  in  1823  to  the  more  faniow 
school  of  Bologna.    But  as  his  passion  for  lit- 
erature and  aversion  to  law  seemed  constantlj 
strengthening,  his  father  hastened  to  the  latter 
city  to  repress  feelings  which  threatened  to 
overthrow  all  his  ambitious  designs.    Ck>pi^ 
of  the  ancient  authors,  purchased  at  great  cost 
and  hastily  concealed,  were  discovered  ad" 
thrown  into  the  fire ;  but  the  distress  of  P^ 
trarch  was  so  real,  that  Gicero  and  Virpl  were 
rescued  half  burned  from  the  flames.    -Aii<?f 
the  death  of  his  parents,  he  left  the  university, 
and  returning  to  Avignon  found  that,  through 
tiie  villany  of  his  father's  executors,  but  uttw 
of  his  patrimony  was  left.    Settling  at  the  flg« 
of  22  in  that  city,  then  one  of  the  gayest  ana 
most  licentious  in  Europe,  the  favor  bestowed 
upon  him  from  the  fascinations  of  of  his  P*'^" 
and  his  manner  led  to  his  indulgence  tosow^ 
extent  in  dissipation ;  but  no  temptations,  how- 
ever strong,  could  turn  his  mind  wholly  or  tor 
a  long  time  away  from  his  favorite  ^^^^rZ 
To  thise  he  applied  himself  more  closely  wan 
ever,  the  profession  of  the  law  having />e^ 
given  up.    About  1826  he  gained  the  fne»J; 
ship  and  patronage  of  Jacopo  Golonna,  and  suoj 
sequently  accompanied  him  to  his  resides^  * 
Lombes  in  Gascony,  of  which  place  that  do^^  * 
man  had  been  created  bishop.  Before  this  t«n«» 
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ed  as  poet  laureate,  and  on  the  aftemoon  of 
the  same  day  by  an  invitation  from  the  uni- 
veraitj  of  Paris  to  receive  the  same  honor  in 
that  citj.  This  position  he  had  sought  for 
many  years,  and  to  gain  it  had  left  no  means 
nntried.  The  former  invitation  he  accepted, 
and  chose  Robert,  king  of  Naples,  as  his  ex- 
aminer, who  judged  him  worthy  t>f  receiving 
the  laurel,  ^d  gave  him  his  own  robe  to  wear 
on  the  day  of  coronation.  On  April  8, 1341, 
he  was  crowned  at  the  capitol  by  the  Boman 
senator  Orso,  count  of  Angnillara,  and  received 
letters  patent  entitling  him  to  the  privileges  of 
reading  and  disputii:^,  of  explaining  ancient 
books,  of  making  new  ones,  of  composing  po- 
ems, and  of  wearing  a  crown  of  laurel  or  beech 
or  myrtle  and  the  poetic  habit.  Betuming 
from  Bome,  he  remained  at  Parma  nearly  a 
year,  enjoying  the  friendship  and  society  of 
the  Correggios,  who  had  recently  gained  the 
supreme  power  in  that  city.  While  there  he  was 
conmiissioned  by  the  Boman  people  to  go  to 
Avignon  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  new 
pope,  Clement  YI.,  to  fix  his  residence  in  Bome. 
No  more  successful  in  this  than  in  the  former 
instance,  he  was  answered  by  an  appointment  to 
the  priory  of  Migliorino.  He  gave  vent  to  his 
anger  in  several  severe  sonnets,  and  in  a  work 
called  "A  Book  of  Letters  without  a  Title,"  m 
which  he  bitterly  censured  the  papal  court, 
saying,  among  oUier  things,  in  regard  to  Avi- 
gnon, that  neither  Avemus  nor  Tartarus  could 
be  compared  with  the  infernal  place.  In  the 
mean  time  he  began  the  study  of  Greek,  a  lan- 
guage which  was  then  scarcely  known  in  Italy. 
The  beginning  of  1348  was  marked  by  the  death 
of  his  friend  Bober^  king  of  Naples,  and  he 
himself  was  commissioned  by  the  pope  to  go  to 
that  kingdom  in  order  to  obtain  frO^  the  coun- 
cil of  regency  appointed  by  the  deceased  mon- 
arch a  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  papal 
see  during  the  minority  of  his  daughter  Gio- 
vanna.  Here  he  was  successful  in  gaining  the 
fiavor  of  the  young  queen,  who  made  him  her 
chaplain  and  household  clerk.  Beturning  to 
Avignon  after  a  short  stay  in  Parma,  he  re- 
mained several  years  in  that  city  or  in  the  quiet 
of  Vauduse.  In  1346  he  was  made  preben- 
dary of  Parma.  More  important  events  now 
excited  him.  The  revolution  which  in  1347 
Bienzi  brought  about  in  Bome,  the  temporary 
overthrow  of  the  lawless  power  of  the  nobles, 
and  the  establishment  of  order,  justice,  and 
tranquillity,  promised  for  a  time  to  realize  all 
of  Petrarch^s  dreams  of  what  Italy  might  yet 
be.  Although  the  Golonnas  were  his  friends 
and  nominal  patrons,  he  wrote  cangratulatory 
letters  to  Bienzi.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year 
he  went  to  Italy,  parting  for  the  last  time  wiUi 
Laura,  who  for  a  long  while  had  treated  him 
with  less  reserve  than  before.  At  Parma  he 
heard  of  the  fate  of  the  Oolonna  family,  and  of 
the  fall  of  Bienzi.  His  sorrow  at  the  sudden 
vanishing  of  his  vision  of  Italian  liberty  and 
power  was  still  further  heightened  by  the  news 
that  on  April  1, 1848,  Laura  had  died  of  the 
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ilagne,  which  in  that  year  desolated  Europe. 

Ipon  a  copy  of  Virgil  he  wrote  the  follow- 
ing celebrated  marginal  note,  the  aathenticitT 
of  which  has  sometimes  been  denied,  ^ongb 
apparently  without  any  just  reasons :  *'*'  l^m^ 
illustrious  for  her  virtues,  and  for  a  lon^  time 
celebrated  in  my  verses,  for  the  first  time  ap- 
peared to  my  eyes  on  the  6th  of  April,  13:27. 
in  the  church  of  8t.  Clara,  at  the  first  hour  of 
the  day.    I  was  then  in  my  youth.     In  the 
same  city,  and  at  the  same  hour,  in  the  ye^ 
1348,   this   luminary    disappeared    from    oar 
world.    I  was  then  at  Verona,  ignorant  of  my 
wretched  situation.    Her  chaste  and  beautif;il 
body  was  buried  the  same  day,  after  veapens 
in  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers.    Her  soiu  re- 
turned to  its  native  mansion  in  heaven.    I 
have  written  this  with  a  pleasure  mixed  with 
bitterness  to  retrace  the  melancholy  remem- 
brance of  my  great  loss.    This  loss  conTioced 
me  that  I  have  nothing  now  left  worth  living  * 
for,  since  the  strongest  cord  of  my  life  ia  broken. 
By  the  grace  of  God,  I  shall  easily  renounce  a 
world  where  my  hopes  have  been  vun  and 
perishing.    It  is  time  for  me  to  fly  from  Baby- 
lon when  the  knot  that  bound  me  to  it  is  un- 
tied."    The  copy  of  Virgil  upon  which  this 
was  written,  after  having  passed  through  sev- 
eral hands,  remained  for  a  long  while  in  the 
Ambrosian  library  of  Milan,  but  was  iiiterwanl 
carried  to  France,  and  has  now  for  some  time 
been  in  the  imperial  library  at  Paris.  Petrarch's 
devotion  did  not  stop  short  on  this  side  of  the 
grave.     The  last  half  of  the  Canioni&re  is  a 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  Laura,  more 
real  and  more  affecting  than  the  living  Laura 
ever  received.    Twenty  years  after,  when  near 
his  own  end,  he  depicted  Laura  as  appearing 
to  him  in  a  mist,  and  giving  the  reason  for  her 
varying  conduct,  in  answer  to  his  question  as 
to  whether  she  ever  loved  him.    ^^  It  was  by 
this  alternation  of  kindness  and  rigor,"  she  u 
described  as  saying,  ^'that  I  have  led  thee, 
sometimes  happy,  sometimes  unhappy,  ofUn 
wearied  in  truth,  but  still  I  have  led  thee  to 
where  there  is  no  more  danger,  and  I  have 
thus  saved  us  both.    There  has  been  little  dif- 
ference in  our  sympathy,  except  that  thou  didst 
proclaim  thine  to  cJl  the  world,  and  I  concealed 
mine.    But  complaint  does  not  embitter  suffer- 
ing, nor  does  silence  soften  it."  At  the  reooeet 
of  Luigi  Conrado  of  Mantua,  he  stayed  for  a 
time  in  that  city,  and  also  in  Padua  and  Verona. 
He  wrote  a  letter  at  this  time  to  Charles  IV.  of 
Grermany,  entreating  him  to  come  into  Italy 
and  restore  peace  to  that  country.    In  IdoO, 
the  year  of  jubilee,  he  visited  Bome,  and  after 
this  period  he  tells  us  that  he  subdued  his 
mind  by  religious  reflections  so  as  to  be  proof 
against  all  female  fascinations.    Certain  it  is 
that  henceforth  his  manner  of  life  became  more 
austere,  and  his  thoughts  and  writings  of  a 
graver  cast    His  friendi^ip  for  the  Carraras 
led  him  to  remain  in  Padua  during  the  follow- 
ing winter,  and  while  there  he  oooaaionaUT 
visited  Venice,  and  beoame  an  intimate  friend 
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head  recUning  upon  an  open  book.  He  was 
buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Arqua.--Pe- 
traroh^s  works  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds : 
Latin  prose,  Latin  poetry,  and  Italian  poetry. 
Beside  those  alreaay  mentioned,  there  are  of 
the  first  named  the  following  treatises:  De  Vita 
Solitaria,  written  in  defence  of  his  own  love  of 
retirement ;  J)e  Otto  BeUgioearum,  written  in 
1353  after  a  visit  to  his  brother,  who  was  a 
monk ;  Apologia  AutJums  eorUra  Calumnias 
GaUi;  De  Officio  et  Virtutibtis  Imporatoris; 
Rerum  Memorandarum^  a  collection  of  facts 
from  ancient  and  modem  history  to  illustrate 
some  ethical  principle ;  De  Vera  Sapientia  ;  De 
Oontemptu  Mundi^  an  imaginary  dialogue  be- 
tween himself  and  St.  Augustine,  which  he  con- 
sidered so  important  as  to  call  it  his  secret ; 
Vitarum  Virorum  lUtutrium  Epitome;  pe 
R^[mhlica  optime  Admini^tranda,  a  collection 
of  the  principal  maxims  of  Plato  and  Cicero  on 
politics ;  Be  Vita  Beata;  Be  Obedientia  ac  Fide 
Uxoria;  Itinerarium  Syriaeum;  several  ora- 
tions, and  his  epistles.  The  last  named  are  the 
most  important  and  interesting  of  his  prose 
works;  they  are  rich  in  materials,  hitherto 
never  fully  used,  for  the  history  of  the  stormy 
times  in  which  he  lived,  and  in  many  of  the 
scenes  of  which  he  was  an  actor.  His  Latin 
poetry  consists  of  his  epic  of  "  Africa ;"  of  8 
books  of  *^  Epistles"  addressed  to  his  friends,  or 
to  various  popes,  urging  their  return  to  Rome ; 
and  of  12  **  Eclogues,"  like  those  of  Boccaccio, 
allegorical,  and  being  really  satires  against  men 
in  power,  especially  against  the  papal  court  of 
Avignon.  At  the  same  time  the  point  of  the 
satires  has  been  in  some  instances  so  studiously 
concealed,  that  it  has  baffled  all  inquiry  to  dis- 
cover against  whom  or  what  they  were  aimed. 
The  suspicion  which  has  at  times  sprung  np 
from  expressions  in  these  ^^  Eclogues,"  that  he 
was  a  secret  enemy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  is  wholly  unfounded,  as  his  invective 
is  always  directed  against  the  abuses  which  had 
crept  into  the  church  discipline,  and  not  against 
the  doctrines  or  rites  of  the  church  itself.  The 
poem  of  "  Africa,"  whose  general  dulness  and 
decent  debility  are  occasionally  varied  by  fine 
passages,  is  now  rarely  read,  and  never  praised, 
though  it  gave  him  in  his  own  age  his  chief 
reputation  among  the  noble  and  the  learned. 
At  one  time  he  himself  deemed  it  the  greatest 
of  his  works.  His  Latin  style,  though  supe- 
rior to  any  other  of  his  age,  is  neither  elegant 
nor  accurate,  and  is  condemned  by  Erasmus. 
But  whatever  his  merits  or  defects  as  a  writer 
of  Latin,  as  the  restorer  of  classical  litera- 
ture in  Italy,  and  therefore  in  Europe,  his  ser- 
vices are  unquestioned.  He  was  unwearied  in 
the  collecting  and  copying  of  ancient  manu- 
scripts, but  for  his  efforts  many  of  which 
would  probably  have  perished.  He  discovered 
at  Arezzo  the  '^Institutes"  of  Quintilian;  at 
Verona,  the  "  Familiar  Letters"  of  Cicero ;  the 
"Epistles  to  Atticus,"  and  other  ancient  writ- 
ings, beside  speaking  of  having  seen  some 
which  are  now  lost.    It  was  Petnirch's  ambi- 
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tion  to  write  elegantly  in  a  dead  tongue;  h 
was  his  good  fortune  to  perfect  a  Hving  lan- 
guage.   To  the  Italian  he  gave  harmony,  puri- 
ty, and  even  stability;  and  so  wonderfoUy  did 
he  use  its  resources,  that  even  now  scarcely  ^zi 
obsolete  word  can  be  found  in  his  writing 
His  Italian  poetry  is  called  H  cantoniere,  \  r 
Bime  di  Petrarca^  and  consists  of  over  ^•^.• 
sonnets,  about  60  eamoni,  and  8  diort  poez&« 
in  tena  rima,  called  Trionfo  d'Amore^  Triohfi 
della  mortej  and   Trionfo  della  fama.     The 
eamoni  are  odes  the  form  of  which  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  troubadours,  and  the  content* 
of  which  are  usually  of  a  more  elevated  char- 
acter than  the  sonnets.    The  latter  half  of  thr 
Camoniere  is  universally  regarded  as  the  supe- 
rior.   The  fame  to  which  his  Italian  poetry  at- 
tained in  his  own  age  surprised  Petrarch :'  bi;t 
great  as  it  was,  it  was  far  below  the  admiration 
accorded  by  later  times.    In  1540  the  aoademr 
of  Florence  was  founded  with  tho  avowed  oS 
ject  of  illustrating  and  perfecting  tlxo  natiTe 
tongue,  and  the  works  of  Petrarch  were  takc2 
as  the  model  by  which  every  thing  was  jud^t-d. 
One  sonnet  would  sometimes  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  volume,  and  every  word  of  it  the  sub- 
ject of  a  commentary.    To  this  careful  stcJj 
and'imitation  of  Petrarch,  though  carried  to  a 
ridiculous  excess,  the  Italian  writers  of  the  1 6::x 
century  owe  the  elaborate  elegance  of  tlieir 
style.    A  historical  work  of  Petrarch,  entitlt^I 
Le  vite  de*  pontefici  ed  imperatori  Bomani,  ap- 
peared at  Florence  in  14^8,  and  is  now  very 
scarce,  although  much  sought  after  as  one  u? 
the  earliest  specimens  extant  of  Italian  pro^k*. 
The  most  ancient  edition  of  his  Latin  work^s  is 
that  of  Basel  (fol.,  1496),  and  the  most  complete 
is  that  of  the  same  place  published  in  folio  ia 
1581.    His  letters  and  autograph  manascrii>t5, 
many  yet  unedited,  are  to  be  found  in  the  pub- 
lic libraries  of  Italy.    In  later  times  his  Ital- 
ian poetry  has  usually  been  printed  by  it^eli* 
There  are  over  800  editions  or  the  Camoniere^ 
with  and  without  commentaries,  of  which  the 
best  is  that  of  Marsand  (2  voLs.  4to.,  Padua, 
1819-'20).      Of  the  commentators  upon  his 
works,  tiie  most  conspicuous  are  Vdlutello, 
Gesualdo,  Castelvetro,  and,  in  later  times,  Ta&- 
soni,  Muratori,  Biagioli,  and  LeopardL    In  1828 
Domenico  de*  Rosetti  published  at  Trieste  a 
bibliography  of  his  works,  with  their  various 
editions  and  commentaries.    There  are  said  to 
be  more  than  26  distinct  biographies,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  those  of  Yellutello,  Bee- 
cadelli,  Tomasini,  De  la  Bastie,  De  Sade,  Tira- 
boschi,  Baldelli,  Ugo  Foscolo,  and   Thomas 
Campbell.    Very  little  of  Petrarch  has  been 
translated  into  English.    The  IHonfiyrer^  ver- 
sified by  Boyd  (1807),  and  the  odes  and  son- 
nets by  Dr.  Nott  (1808),  Archdeacon  Wrangham 
(1817),  Fraser  Tytler  (1810),  &c.    The  first 
complete  translation,  by  various  authors,  of 
Petrarch's  Italian  poems,  forms  a  volume  of 
Bohn's  "Illustrated  Library"  (London,  1860). 
PETREL,  the  common  name  of  the  web- 
footed  oceanic  burds  constituting  the  sab-£uni* 
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black ;  the  color  is  grayish  black  above  tinged 
with  brown ;  below  sooty  brown ;  secondary 
coverts  margined  with  grayish  white,  and  quills 
black ;  mmp  and  upper  tail  coverts  white  with 
black  shafts,  the  tail  coverts  broadly  tipped  with 
black.  They  are  thought  by  sailors  to  fore- 
bode stormy  weather,  and  are  therefore  dread- 
ed and  scrupulously  unmolested;  they  occur 
in  most  parts  of  the  temperate  Atlantic,  and 
are  common  about  the  banks  of  Newfoundland 
with  the  other  species.  They  breed  on  rocky 
shores  and  islands  in  the  N.  Atlantic,  on  St. 
Elilda,  and  the  Shetland  islands;  in  the  latter 
they  begin  to  lay  toward  the  end  of  June,  de- 
positing a  single  egg  in  a  nest  made  of  plants 
and  earth,  carefully  concealed,  sometimes  at  a 
depth  of  3  or  4  feet,  under  the  stones  on  the 
beaches;  they  remain  quiet  by  day,  becoming 
active  about  twilight;  the  eggs  are  H  byf 
inch,  white,  with  minute  dull  red  dots  at  the 
larger  end.  According  to  BrQnnich,  this  bird 
becomes  so  fat  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Faroe 
islands  string  it  to  a  wick,  and  use  it  as  a  lamp. 
Other  species  of  this  genus  found  in  America 
are  the  fork-tailed  petrel  (71  /areata,  Gould), 
wholly  bluish  gray,  with  legs  and  feet  brown ; 
it  is  about  8  inches  long,  and  is  found  on 
the  coasts  of  Oregon  and  Russian  America; 
Leaches  petrel  (T.  LeachiU  Bonap.),  sooty 
brown,  with  white  rump,  tail  forked,  and  tarsi 
and  feet  black,  found  from  Massachusetts  to 
Baffin's  bay ;  Wilson's  petrel  {T,  Wihanii^  Bo- 
nap .)i  differing  from  the  last  in  the  darker  color 
of  the  brown,  the  slightly  emarginate  tail,  and 
the  yellow  color  of  the  basal  two  thirds  of  the 
webs ;  the  black  petrel,  on  the  coast  of  Califor- 
nia (71  melania,  Bonap.),  entirely  black  above 
and  sooty  below. — In  the  genus  peleeanoides 
(Lac^p.)  the  bill  is  shorter  than  the  head,  broad, 
depressed,  and  swelled  at  the  sides ;  beneath 
the  bill  is  a  membranous  pouch  capable  of  ex- 
tension; nostrils  opening  by  2  tubular  aper- 
tures ;  wings  very  short,  as  are  the  tarsi  and 
tail ;  toes  long,'  the  hind  one  wanting.  A  few 
species  are  described,  inhabiting  the  coasts  of 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  the  extreme  parts 
of  South  America;  they  are  seen  in  troops, 
and  dive  very  frequently,  probably  in  search 
of  small  fish ;  they  are  rather  poor  fliers,  com- 
pared with  other  petrels. — ^In  the  genus  prion 
(Lac^p.)  the  bill  is  longer,  depressed,  with 
nearly  straight  culmen,  sides  dilated  near  the 
base  and  beset  posteriorly  with  fine  parallel 
lamina);  nostrils  with  2  openings,  short  and 
elevated;  the  hind  toe  a  mere  claw.  The 
broad-billed  petrel  (P.  tittatus,  Lao6p.),  found 
between  lat.  86°  and  70**  8.,  is  bluish  ash  above, 
with  tips  of  quills  and  wing  coverts  black ;  it 
is  wild  and  solitary,  a  rapid  flier,  and  constant- 
ly on  the  wing ;  the  nests  are  miade  in  society, 
in  burrows  of  about  a  yard  deep,  excavated  in 
the  sides  of  hills  near  the  sea ;  the  eggs  are 
white,  elongated,  like  those  of  a  pigeon ;  some 
of  the  characters  of  the  bill  resemble  those  of 
the  fishing  ducks. — ^For  the  genus  puffinus 
(Briss.)  see  Shsabwatbb. 


PETRIFA0T10N8.    See  Pai.sostoi/>6T. 

PETROLEUM  (Lat.  petra,  a  rock,  and  «i^^ 
oil),  rock  oil,  a  natural  product  of  the  soil  in 
some  countries,  oozing  up  from  below  the  sur- 
face, and  flowing  out  with  the  water  8priii«s. 
As  it  occurs  in  nature  it  is  of  no  definite  com- 
position, but  consists  of  various  oil  j  hydrocar- 
bons, which  hold  in  solution  paraffine  and 
more  or  less   soHd   bitumen   or  asphaltom. 
When  of  the  greatest  fluidity  they  resembfe 
naphtha,  and  have  been  called  by  this  name, 
and  also  oil  of  naphtha.    As  the  proporti^ia 
of  asphaltum  increases,  the  mixture  becomes 
thicker  and  darker,  resembling  tar  in  appeal^ 
ance ;  and  at  length,  by  further  dimination  of 
the  fluid  ingredients,  it  passes  into  asphsdtan. 
Tar  lake  in  Trinidad,  described  in  the  arti- 
cle BrruMEN,  consists  of  asphaltum  with  noc 
enough  petroleum  to  keep  the  whole  fluid  ^t 
ordinary  temperatures.    Such  mixtores  are  of 
little  value;  but  the  liquid  oily  bitumens  in 
some  countries  are  very  important  products 
and  in  the  United  States  have  become  so  sinod 
the  article  referred  to  was  printed,  three  years 
ago  (1858).    The  various  forms  of  these  sub- 
stances were  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  by  Tacitus,  Pliny,  VitruTins,  and 
other  Roman  writers  were  designated  Si^um^ 
a  word  derived  from  the  Greek  rcrra,  matn, 
pitch,  and   probably  first   written  pUumts^ 
Among  the  localities  cited,  where  the  liquid 
bitumen  was  found,  is  one  of  the  Ionian  islandd, 
Zacynthus,  now  Zante.    Being  referred  to  by 
Herodotus,  this  spring  must  have  been  flowing 
more  than  2,000  years,  and  how  long  before 
his  time  we  know  not.    At  Agrigentum  in 
Sicily  the  petroleum  was  collected  and  burned 
in  lamps  as  a  substitute  for  oiL   (Dioscorides,  I 
99.)    The  origin  of  these  fluids  is  very  obscure. 
They  appear  to  be  of  organic  nature,  and  do 
not  differ  from  products  distilled  from  bitu- 
minous shales  and  coal;  but  they  are  found 
in  geological  formations  which  were  not  re- 
positories  6f  great  bodies  of  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal substances,  and  are  rarely  met  with  in 
proximity  to  beds  of  coal.    Around  volcanoea 
petroleum  is  often  seen  floating  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  as  around  tiie  volcanic  isles 
of  Cape  Verd ;  and  to  the  south  of  Vesuvius 
a  spring  of  it  rises  up  through  the  sea.    Every- 
where it  is  accompanied  by  springs  of  common 
salt,  and  by  jets  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  most  noted  lo- 
calities of  it :  Amiano  and  other  places  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  which  have  furnished  the  sup- 
plies used  for  lighting  the  cities  of  Parma  and 
Gfenoa ;  Bakoo  in  Georgia,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Caspian ;  Rangoon  in  Burmah ;  the  island 
of  Trinidad;    and  portions  of  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  New  York,  &c.*    In  northern  Italy,  in 

*  Springs  of  It  are  reported  br  Cspt  BtaiisbiiTy  on  a  bnoeb 
of  Yellow  creekf  83  m.  troxa  Salt  Lake  City,  on  tho  roati^  to- 
ward Fort  Learenworth,  Kansas.  They  occur  near  a  bed  of 
bitomlnouB  coal  and  near  soveral  Bnlphor  sprlngB.  The  «ml- 
granta,  he  observes,  collect  tho  petroleam  for  medicinil 
purposes  and  for  abasing  their  wagon  wheels.  (Stansburv's 
<*  Exploration  and  Sarvey,"  Senate  DooamentSi  1851,  p.  8^) 
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from  the  lower  spring  on  Oil  creek,  reaching 
sometimes  20  barrels  in  a  year.  No  suspicion 
appears  to  have  been  entertained  that  the  sup- 
plies could  be  increased  by  sinking  deep  weUa 
through  the  sandstones  and  shales  that  under- 
lay the  valley ;  and  it  was  not  known  that  by 
distillation  and  chemical  treatment  the  quality 
of  the  petroleum  could  be  greatly  improved. 
Even  when,  in  boring  for  salt  near  Tarentum, 
85  m.  above  Pittsburg  on  the  Alleghany  river, 
springs  of  petroleum  were  struck  in  18i5,  the 
material  was  valued  only  as  a  medicine,  and 
for  this  use  has  been  ever  since  retailed  in 
small  quantities  at  ^igh  prices.  In  Ohio,  on 
the  Little  Muskingum,  the  inhabitants  narrow^ 
ly  missed  learning  the  importance  of  this  pro- 
duct as  far  back  as  the  year  1819.  Dr.  8.  P. 
Hildreth  of  Marietta,  in  an  account  of  the  re« 
gion  written  in  that  year  and  published  in  the 
'^American  Journal  of  Science^^  (1826),  speak- 
ing of  the  borings  for  salt  water,  says :  '^They 
have  sunk  two  weUs,  which  are  now  more 
than  400  feet  in  depth ;  one  of  them  affords  a 
very  strong  and  pure  water,  but  not  in  great 
quantity.  The  other  discharges  such  vast 
quantities  of  petroleum,  or  as  it  is  vulgarly 
called  'Seneka  oil,'  and  beside  is  subject  to 
such  tremendous  explosions  of  gas  as  to  force 
out  all  the  water  and  afford  nothing  but  gas 
for  several  days,  that  they  make  but  little  or 
no  scdt  Nevertheless  the  petroleum  affords 
considerable  profit^  and  is  beginning  to  be  in 
demand  for  lamps  in  workshops  and  manufac- 
tories. It  affords  a  clear,  brisk  light,  when 
burnt  in  this  way,  and  will  be  a  valuable  article 
for  lighting  the  street  lamps  in  the  future  cities 
of  Ohio."  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that,  with 
the  sources  of  supply  thus  pointed  out  and  the 
useful  application  of  the  petroleum  understood, 
its  value  should  have  remained  unappreciated, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  more  than  85  years  be 
at  last  perceived  through  the  progress  of  exper- 
iments made  upon  the  distillation  of  bituminous 
shales  and  coaL  The  success  attending  these, 
and  the  identity  of  the  crude  oil  with  the  natu- 
ral petroleum,  caused  attention  to  be  directed 
to  the  sources  of  this  with  the  view  of  testing 
the  eapacity  of  the  supplies,  and  applying  to 
the  naitural  oil  the  methods  of  purification  in- 
vented for  the  artificial.  The  first  movement 
made  in  this  direction  was  in  1854,  by  Messrs. 
Eveleth  and  Bissell  of  New  York,  who  secured 
^e  right  to  the  upper  spring  on  Oil  creek, 
and  organized  a  company  in  New  York.  The 
quality  of  the  oil  was  tested  and  a  report  made 
upon  it  by  Prof.  B.  Silliman,  jr.  No  progress, 
however,  was  made  in  establishing  the  busi- 
ness until  Dec.  1857^  when  Messrs.  Bowditch 
and  Drake  of  New  Haven  undertook  to  search 
for  the  oil.  Col.  E.  L.  Drake  removed  to  Titus- 
ville  on  Oil  creek,  and  in  the  winter  of  1858-'9 
completed  his  arrangements  for  boring  into  the 
rock  below  the  bed  of  the  creek.  The  work 
advanced  very  slowly,  and  it  was  not  until 
Aug.  26,  1859,  that  oil  was  struck  at  the  depth 
of  71  feet.    The  drill  suddenly  sank  into  a  cav- 


ity in  the  rook,  and  the  oil  rose  within  5  indie} 
of  the  sur£aoe.  A  small  pump  being  intro* 
duced,  a  supply  of  oil  was  obtained,  amoantiEg 
to  400  gallons  a  day ;  and  a  larger  pmnp  beisg 
afterwfiurd  substituted,  the  flow  was  increased 
to  1,000  gallons  a  day.  Thongli  a  steam  eir 
gine  was  applied  to  the  work  and  kept  in  ooc- 
Btant  operation,  the  supply  oontinned  nninter- 
runted  for  weeks.  This  sucoew  nre  a  new 
value  to  every  spot  where  oil  baa  ever  bee: 
found  or  was  thought  likely  to  produce  it 
The  narrow  valleys  of  the  water  eonrsea,  exes- 
vated  800  or  400  feet  through  the  piles  of  ht^- 
izontal  strata,  had  been  its  natural  oatlets,  ssd 
along  these  great  numbers  of  weUs  were  sooe 
commenced.  Oil  creek  below  Titnsville,  the 
valley  of  the  Alleghany  from  below  Franklb 
up  into  Warren  co.,  and  the  banks  of  Frescii 
creek,  were  soon  explored  by  wells,  and  arooni 
the  most  successfiil  of  these  villages  r^kEj 
sprung  up,  and  extraordinary  business  activitf 
was  introduced  into  regions  that  had  bees 
among  the  most  retired  and  quiet  portions  of 
the  state.  Next  to  Oil  creek  the  Talley  of  th^ 
Alleghany,  from  Tidioute  in  Warren  oo^  S.  U 
the  Venango  line,  contained  the  most  produc- 
tive wells,  and  others  of  great  yield  were  opecei 
in  the  town  of  Franklin.  So  numerous  wers 
these  undertakings^  that  the  village  presentee 
a  curious  aspect  with  the  numbers  of  tall  der- 
ricks, employed  in  boring  the  Artesian  well-, 
scattered  among  the  gardens  and  bonse  lots. 
Before  the  close  of  the  year  1860,  according  to 
one  published  statement,  the  number  of  wel^ 
had  amounted  to  full  2,000,  and  74  of  th^ 
were  producing  daily  as  follows : 
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The  barrels  holding  40  gallons  each,  the  dai]j 
yield  of  these  wells  was  by  this  estimate  46,- 
600  gallons ;  and  of  the  whole  district  it  prob- 
ably exceeded  60,000  gallons.  At  20  cents  per 
gallon,  to  which  the  price  of  most  of  the  oil 
had  fallen  on  the  spot,  the  value  of  the  daily 
product  was  $10,000.  The  productive  wells 
vary  greatly  in  depth.  In  some  large  supplies 
are  aSbrded  at  60  or  70  feet,  and  in  others  si 
greater  depths  to  over  600  feet.  Most  of  the 
oil  is  from  wells  over  180  feet  deep  and  less 
than  280.  Shallow  wells,  that  are  exhausted  by 
pumping,  are  often  made  to  yield  again  by  sink- 
ing them  deeper.  Several  wells  may  continue  in 
successM  operation  near  together  without  seem- 
ing to  draw  upon  each  other ;  and  again  wells 
may  be  sunk  near  others  that  are  producing 
largely,  or  near  the  naturol  springs  of  oil,  and 
prove  unsuccessful.  The  pumps  ar«  sunk  deep- 
er into  the  wells  as  the  supply  goes  down ;  and 
it  is  observed  that  if  the  pumping  is  interrupted 
for  a  day,  the  product  ootained  when  it  is  re* 
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ward  from  it  by  the  water  that  finds  its  way 
beneath  the  oil,  and  by  the  pressure  of  the  car- 
baretted  hydrogen  gas  also  famished  from  the 
same  source.  It  is  from  these  slates  that  the 
oU  springs  of  Canada  West  issue,  and  these  are 
far  distant  from  the  coal  formation.  Througl^ 
the  open  seams,  that  are  common  in  the  shales 
and  sandstones,  the  oil  currents  find  a  passage, 
sometimes  coming  out  to  the  surface ;  and  it  is 
owing  to  the  irregularities  of  these  seams  that 
wells  sunk  near  together  vary  in  their  yield,  in 
the  depth  at  which  they  become  productive, 
and  even  sometimes,  as  in  the  Kanawha  region 
of  Virginia,  in  the  quality  of  the  oil  they  afford. 
Although  nothing  certain  can  be  predicated 
of  the  capacity  of  the  supply,  and  actual  expe- 
rience alone  can  determine  this  question,  there 
is  certainly  abundant  encouragement  for  ex- 
pecting a  large  and  long  continued  production 
from  the  great  extent  of  the  oil  region,  and 
from  the  history  of  the  oil  districts  of  Bakoo 
and  Rangoon,  which,  though  drawn  upon  for 
centuries,  have  never  failed  to  furnish  the  im- 
mense supplies  demanded  of  them.  Single  wells 
will  continue  to  fail  as  they  have  done,  but 
new  ones  will  renew  the  supply,  and  the  old 
may  recover  that  which  they  have  lost.  It 
seems  impossible  that  as  a  whole  the  business 
can  fall  to  continue  to  be  one  of  great  impor- 
tance.— ^Petroleum  of  different  localities  varies 
considerably  in  character.  The  substance  is 
ordinarily  of  a  greenish  hue,  more  or  less  deep 
and  opaque ;  but  some  varieties  of  light  clear 
oils  have  a  reddish  color.  All  have  a  disagree- 
able smell,. which  is  not  completely  removed 
by  the  ordinary  process  of  purification.  Their 
quality  is  indicated  by  their  specific  gravity, 
and  this  is  taken  by  Baum6^s  hydrometer,  the 
higher  degrees  of  which  mark  the  lighter  oils, 
such  as  are  most  esteemed.  The  best  are  some 
of  those  of  Oil  creek,  of  46°  B.  Others  of  the 
same  district  increase  in  density  to  88°.  At 
Tidioute  oils  are  obtained  of  43°.  At  Franklin 
they  rate  from  83°  to  86°,  and  on  French  creek 
also  they  are  heavy.  At  Mecca  they  are  dark, 
thick,  and  heavy,  so  that  when  cold  they  re- 
fuse to  flow.  Their  density  is  26°  or  27°,  cor- 
responding to  a  specific  gravity  of  about  0.90. 
The  oil  from  Cuba,  N.  Y.,  resembles  that  of 
Franklin,  marking  82°. — ^In  the  rectification  of 
petroleum  the  light  oils  that  first  come  over 
are  often  called  benzole,  and  are  sold,  put  up 
in  small  quantities,  for  some  of  the  purposes 
to  which  benzole  is  applied,  as  removing  grease 
spots  from  fabrics ;  but  no  real  benzole  is  ever 
a  product  of  the  distillation.  The  proportion 
of  light  oils  suitable  for  illumination  amounts 
in  the  very  best  petroleum  to  90  per  cent., 
which  however  is  rarely  obtained ;  and  from 
this  the  yield  diminishes  to  80  per  cent,  or  even 
a  lower  proportion.  The  heavy  oils  separated 
from  the  lighter  are  of  comparatively  little  vfdue. 
They  are  used  for  lubricating  machinery,  and 
for  this  purpose  are  advantageously  mixed  with 
about  an  equal  proportion  of  lard  oil,  the  pe- 
troleum imparting  to  the  mixture  its  useful 


property  of  not  congealing  at  low  temperatorae, 
and  also  correcting  the  tendency  of  the  Utter 
to  gum,  while  the  lard  oil  imparts  body  to  tlie 
mixture,  in  which  the  petroleum  ia  deficient. 
They  have  also  been  applied  in  woollen  fa*-- 
tories  to  the  cleansing  of  the  wool,  and  ^vheTn 
thus  used  a  preference  is  already  given  to 
them  over  otner  oils.  ParaflSne,  which  re- 
mains with  the  heavy  oils  and  is  separated 
from  them  by  condensation  at  low  ^mpera- 
tures,  filtering,  and  pressing  out,  as  stearine  id 
separated  from  lard,  is  of  variable  proportion, 
averaging  perhaps  a  pound  to  4  gallons  of  tha 
petroleum.  The  heavier  oils  do  not  produce  it 
m  larger  proportion  than  the  lighter,  and  some 
of  them,  which  appear  to  be  isomeric  with  par- 
aflSne  itse^  afford  very  little  of  it  (See  ^ajlat- 
FiKE.) — ^Petroleum  acquired  a  reputation  as  a 
medicine  before  it  was  used  for  other  pnrpose*; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  it  possesses  some  virtue, 
especially  as  an  outward  application  in  diseases 
of  the  sldn,  chilblains,  rheumatism,  &c.  Taken 
internally  in  doses  of  80  to  60  drops,  it  acts  as  a 
sudorific  and  stimulating  anti-spasmodic.  It  h^ 
been  recommended  for  disorders  of  the  che^l, 
and  in  Germany  as  a  remedy  for  tapewonn. 
— ^REFiNniQ.  The  processes  employed  in  re- 
fining petroleum  are  the  same  as  those  devised 
for  the  rectification  of  the  crude  coal  oils ;  and 
in  describing  them  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  u 
include  a  further  account  of  the  coal  oil  manu- 
facture, which  since  the  publication  in  th^i 
work  of  the  article  Coal  Pkodttcts,  contAinin-: 
a  short  notice  of  it,  has  attained  great  impor- 
tance in  the  United  States.  The  extraction  of 
oil  from  bituminous  substances,  as  shales,  coaIn 
asphaltum,  &c.,  is  no  new  discovery.  The  fir?: 
announcement  of  the  discovery  that  oU  might  be 
thus  procured  is  contained  in  the  specification 
of  a  patent  granted  in  England  in  1694  to 
Martin  Eele,  Thomas  Hancock,  and  l^iUiam 
Portlock,  for  "  a  way  to  extract  and  make  great 
quantities  of  pitch,  tar,  and  oyle  out  of  a  sort 
of  stone,  of  which  there  is  a  sufficient  found 
within  our  dominions  of  England  and  Wales." 
The  stone  proved  to  be  a  bituminous  ahale ;  but 
no  practical  results  appear  to  have  followed  the 
discovery  and  the  patent.  In  1716  the  Messrs. 
Betton  of  Shrewsbury  patented  a  process  for 
extracting  oil  from  the  black,  pitehy,  flinty 
rook  commonly  found  overlying  the  coal  bed& 
This  must  have  been  the  bituminous  shales ; 
and  their  method  was  to  grind  them  to  powder 
and  subject  the  material  to  destructive  oistilla- 
tion.  The  product  was  used  only  as  a  medi- 
cine, and  was  noticed  as  such  in  1761  in  Lewis's 
*^  Materia  Medica,"  under  the  name  of  British 
or  petroleum  oil,  *^  extracted  by  distillation 
from  a  hard  bitumen  or  a  kind  of  stone  coal 
found  in  Shropshire  and  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land." The  substance  and  the  method  of  pro- 
curing it  received  occasional  notice  in  the  scien- 
tific journals ;  the  earliest  paper  of  much  interest 
containing  an  account  of  Dr.  Clayton's  experi- 
ments was  published  in  the  "Philosophical 
Transactions"  of  Jan.  1789.    But  it  was  about 
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titles  of  gas.  (See  Goal.)  Mr.  Young  found 
it  still  better  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of 
oil,  and  succeeded  so  well  in  this  enterprise 
that  in  the  jear  1854,  as  he  testified  in  a  law- 
suit for  establishing  his  patent,  his  production 
of  oil  amounted  to  about  8,000  gallons  a  week, 
which  sold  for  5*.  a  gallon.  For  the  year  the 
sales  reached  about  £100,000,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  which  was  profit.  Such  success  soon 
led  others  to  undertake  the  same  branch  of 
manufacture,  and  coal  oil  works  rapidly  in- 
creased in  England,  and  were  introduced  into 
the  United  States.  The  first  factory  of  the 
kind  in  this  country  was  that  of  the  kerosene 
oil  company,  on  Newtown  creek,  Long  island, 
opposite  the  upper  part  of  New  York  city, 
which  went  into  operation  in  June,  1854.  It 
was  designed  to  work  the  Boghead  cannel  or 
other  materials  of  similar  character  that  mi^ht 
be  brought  to  New  York  from  New  Brunswick 
or  Nova  Scotia,  or  from  the  western  coal  mines ; 
and  the  operations  were  to  be  conducted  under 
the  patent  of  Mr.  Young  granted  to  him  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  in  England,  for  the  exclu- 
slve  use  of  coal  for  this  manufacture.  His 
claim,  however,  was  not  recognized  at  other 
works  of  later  date  in  the  United  States,  and 
was  never  enforced.  In  1856  the  Breckenridge 
coal  oil  works  at  Oloverport,  Ky.,  on  the  Ohio 
river,  were  producing  oil  from  the  cannel  coal 
of  the  vicinity,  which  somewhat  resembled  the 
Boghead  cannel  in  appearance  and  in  its  rich 
bituminous  character ;  and  the  same  year  a  fac- 
tory was  built  in  Perry  co.,  Ohio.  The  cannel 
coals  of  this  region  proving  to  be  well  adapted 
for  this  application,  several  other  factories  were 
soon  constructed,  particularly  in  the  vicinity 
of  Newark,  Licking  co.,  Oanfield,  Mahoning 
CO.,  and  in  Coshocton  co. ;  and  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1860  the  total  number  in  Ohio  was 
probably  not  less  than  25,  the  working  capacity 
of  which  might  average  800  gallons  of  light  oils 
a  day  each.  At  the  same  time  there  were  6  or 
more  factories  in  Kentucky ;  one  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo. ;  8  or  10  in  Virginia,  mostly  in  the  Ka- 
nawha region,  except  a  few  near  Wheeling; 
about  10  in  western  Pennsylvania;  5  in  the 
environs  of  New  York  city ;  one  at  Hartford, 
Conn.;  4  in  and  about  Boston;  one  in  New 
Bedford ;  and  one  in  Portland,  Me.  The  coals 
employed  in  these  works  were  found  to  differ 
greatly  in  their  capacity  of  producing  oil ;  and 
none  of  them  were  so  valuable  in  this  respect 
as  the  Boghead  cannel.  From  this  it  was  found 
possible  to  extract  180  gallons  of  crude  oil, 
yielding  about  75  gallons  of  refined  oil,  per  ton ; 
the  usual  product,  however,  is  about  117  gal- 
lons of  crude  and  60  of  rectified  oil.  The  maxi- 
mum yield  of  Ihe  Albert  coal  of  New  Brunswick 
is  110  gallons  of  crude  and  about  75  of  rectified 
oil ;  of  the  Breckenridge  coal  and  the  cannel 
coals  of  Virginia  from  90  to  100  gaUons  of 
crude  and  50  to  60  of  rectified  oil ;  of  those 
of  Ohio  from  55  to  87  gallons  of  crude  oil ;  and 
of  those  of  Beaver  co.,  Penn.,  from  45  to  55 
gallons  crude  oil. — ^The  processes  pursued  in 


the  difiPerent  works  are  essentlaD j  the 
The  only  distinctions  of  importance  are  in  the 
forms  of  the  apparatus,  and  particularly  in  the 
retorts.  The  common  form  in  lue  for  some 
time  was  that  of  the  gas  retorts — ^long  east  iroa 
boxes,  with  an  opening  at  the  end,  that  project- 
ed from  the  furnace  in  which  they  w^^e  set, 
and  shaped  in  their  section  like  the  letter  C . 
Others  were  made  of  cylindrical  form,  were 
set  upright  in  the  furnace,  made  to  be  char^ged 
at  the  top  and  discharged  at  the  bottom,  and 
furnished  with  exit  pipes  for  the  vol^ile  priHl- 
nets  either  at  the  top  or  at  different  heights* 
Earthenware  retorts  have  been  sttbi^tiitdd  in 
some  works  for  those  of  cast  iron,  as  in  the 
manufacture  of  gas.  In  the  use  of  all  of  them 
a  loss  results  from  the  unequal  degree  in  whi^ 
portions  of  the  charge  are  heated,  a  part  being 
rapidly  overheated  so  as  to  produce  gaseous 
matters,  while  other  parts  are  acquiring  the 
heat  necessary  for  the  generation  of  the  oilv 
products.  To  correct  t^  defect  a  form  of  re- 
tort was  invented  in  France  in  the  earlj  periods 
of  the  manu&cture,  called  the  revolving  retort. 
This  was  a  oast  iron  cylinder,  whidi  as  now 
used  is  about  8  feet  long  and  6  feet  in  diam^^r, 
suspended  in  the  furnace  upon  an  axle  in  th.) 
centre  of  each  end  and  made  by  machinery  to 
turn  slowly  over  while  the  charge  is  heating, 
usually  about  two  revolutions  in  a  minute. 
The  volatile  products  find  their  way  oot  to  the 
condensers  through  the  axle  at  one  end,  which 
is  made  hollow  for  this  purpose.  The  chargi^ 
is  introduced  through  a  man  hole  in  the  fniDt 
end.  For  a  large  retort  it  may  amount  to  2| 
tons  of  coal.  This  is  distilled  in  6  hoars,  and 
the  carbonaceous  residue  and  ash  being  drawn 
out  a  new  charge  is  immediately  introduced. 
By  keeping  the  retort  at  a  temperature  below 
redness,  the  operation  goes  on  rapidly  with 
great  uniformity  and  with  the  largest  produc- 
tion of  oil.  Such  retorts,  however,  are  costly 
to  construct,  are  more  liable  to  get  out  of  order 
than  the  fixed  retorts,  and  it  is  also  objected  to 
them  that  the  coal  is  more  or  less  ground  to 
powder,  which  in  the  condition  of  dust  is  car- 
ried off  by  the  vapors,  obstructing  the  con- 
densers and  adding  to  the  cost  of  the  purifica- 
tion. Methods  of  distillation  are  also  in  use  by 
which  an  external  fire  is  dispensed  with,  and 
the  heat  required  for  the  expulsion  of  the  vola- 
tile matters  is  produced  by  the  combustion  of 
a  portion  of  the  material,  as  in  the  process  of 
charring  wood  for  charcoal,  and  coal  in  pits 
and  kilns  for  coke.  Near  Wheeling,  Ya.,  this 
plan  is  in  operation,  the  coal  being  coUected  in 
pits  to  the  amount  of  100  tons  at  a  charge,  and 
covered  with  earth.  The  fire  is  started  at  one 
end,  and  a  draught  through  the  piles  is  pro- 
duced by  the  exhausting  action  of  a  Jet  of 
steam  applied  in  the  ouUet  pipe  at  the  oppo- 
site end.  A  draught  is  also  produced  at  other 
places  where  this  method  is  adopted  by  means 
of  a  tall  chimney,  between  which  and  the  pits 
the  vapors  pass  through  the  condensers.  An 
ingenious  form  of  kiln  was  invented  and  intro- 
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ffravitj  of  0.820.  Its  proportion  is  very  yaria- 
Die  in  the  different  oils,  in  some  of  the  best 
natural  oils  amounting  to  80  or  even  90  per 
cent,  and  in  others  not  exceeding  80  per  cent. 
The  products  which  succeed  this  are  the  heavy 
oils  for  lubricating,  which  pass  into  the  last 
product  of  dso-k-colored  heavy  oils  containing 
the  paraffine.  The  heavy  oils  may  be  made 
to  yield,  by  means  of  fractional  cQstillations, 
the  last  portions  of  the  light  oils  they  still 
contain,  and  the  heaviest  portions  may  then 
be  made  to  give  up  a  considerable  part  of 
the  paraffine  by  leavmg  the  liquid  in  tanks  ex- 
posed to  a  temperature  as  cold  as  may  be.  The 
paraffine  condenses  in  bright  silvery  scales, 
and  is  recovered  by  drawing  off  the  oil  ana 
then  subjecting  it  to  heavy  pressure.  It  is 
purified  by  successive  applications  of  sulphuric 
acid,  hot  water,  and  alkalies.  From  the  agi- 
tators there  finally  proceeds  a  residuum  of 
tarry  matters  mixed  with  those  portions  of  the 
chemical  ingredients  that  were  introduced; 
these,  and  uie  alkaline  impurities  from  the 
stills,  are  allowed  to  run  to  waste,  the  alkalies 
only  having  been  economically  recovered  at 
one  or  two  establishments.  The  illuminat- 
ing oils  may  be  almost  entirely  freed  from 
the  odor  they  possess  by  standing  several  days 
over  alkaline  solutions  in  shallow  cisterns ;  and 
by  exposure  to  light  in  open  vessels  the  color 
they  retain  is  also  partially  removed ;  but  al- 
though the  perfectly  clear  and  colorless  oils 
are  greatly  preferred  in  the  market,  even  at  75 
cents  per  gallon  when  the  oils  of  a  slightly  yel- 
low color  will  hardly  sell  at  60  cents,  the  latter 
in  reality  possess  a  greater  illuminating  power 
and  are  consequently  worth  more  to  the  con- 
sumer than  the  perfectly  limpid  oils. — Of  the 
materials  now  employed  for  lamps,  the  coal 
oils,  on  the  considerations  of  safety,  economy, 
and  the  brilliancy  of  the  light  they  afford,  are  to 
be  preferred  to  all  others.  The  chief  obstacle 
at  present  to  their  general  use  is  the  necessity 
of  employing  a  chimney  to  effect  a  thorough 
combustion  of  the  vapors  as  they  pass  from  the 
wick,  and  thus  insure  a  flame  free  from  smoke. 
Encumbered  with  this  appendage,  the  lamps 
themselves  are  more  expensive  &an  those  de- 
signed for  other  fuel,  and  this  with  the  inconve- 
nience attending  their  use  has  prevented  many 
from  adopting  this  mode  of  illumination. 

PETRONIUS  ARBITERj  the  name  prefixed 
to  the  fragments  of  a  Latm  composition  en- 
titled Petronii  Arbitri  Satyrieon^  which  con- 
sists of  a  prose  narrative  interspersed  with  a 
few  poems.  It  describes  the  adventures  of  sev- 
eral young  debauchees  in  the  south  of  Italy, 
particularly  Naples  and  its  environs.  Parts  of 
the  dialogues  and  descriptions  are  of  an  obscene 
character,  although  the  style  is  deemed  elegant 
and  the  language  classical.  The  most  impor- 
tant section  is  called  the  "  Supper  of  Trimol- 
chio,"  and  gives  an  account  of  the  banquet  of  a 
wealthy  gourmand ;  next  to  this  in  interest  is 
the  tale  of  the  *^  Ephesian  Matron.^*  The  long- 
est section  in  verse  is  a  poem  on  the  civil  war, 


PETTIS 

amounting  to  296  hexameter  linea.  Scholars 
have  variously  placed  the  date  of  the  anthor 
from  the  last  years  of  Augustus  to  the  reign  of 
Oonstantine  the  Great  dj  many  it  has  been 
maintained  that  he  was  the  Petronins  referred 
to  by  Tacitus  (Ann.  xvi.  18,  19)  as  the  most 
elegant  voluptuary  of  the  days  of  Kero,  tfce 
arbiter  degantvB  of  that  monarch,  and  direct- 
or of  his  pleasures.  His  life  being  threatened 
by  the  jealousy  of  Tigellinus,  he  opened  hii 
veins,  and,  occasionallv  checking  the  flow  cf 
blood  by  bandages,  sank  so  gradually  that  hb 
death  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  natural  caude?. 
In  his  last  moments  he  is  said  to  have  sent  ti> 
Nero  a  sealed  document,  giving  an  aocotmt  of 
the  excesses  and  debaucheries  of  the  emperor. 
and  taunting  him  with  them.  The  fi rst  separate 
edition  of  retronius  Arbiter  was  printed  at 
Venice  in  1499.  The  best  is  that  of  Bnrmano 
(2  vols.  4to.,  Amsterdam,  1748).  There  are  Eng- 
lish translations  in  Bohn^s  "  CHassical  Librarr.'^ 

PETROPAVLOVSK.  I.  A  town  of  An^c 
Bussia,  situated  on  the  bay  of  Awatska,  on  the 
S.  E.  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka,  in 
lat.  68*  1'  K,  long.  158''  48'  E. ;  pop.  about 
1,000.  It  is  the  capital  and  principal  militarr 
station  of  the  province  of  Kamtchatka.  Tl» 
harbor  is  good,  has  a  lighthouse,  and  is  defend- 
ed by  2  forts.  A  few  vegetables  are  rai^^ ; 
but  fish  is  the  great  article  of  prodace^  and  b 
dried  in  large  quantities  for  exportation.  A 
British  squadron  bombarded  Petropavlovak  in 
Sept.  1854.  n.  A  town  of  Bussia  in  Asia, 
in  the  government  of  Tobolsk,  situated  on  the 
river  Ishun,  190  m.  W.  from  Omsk,  on  the 
great  post  road  of  Siberia ;  pop.  about  4,000. 
it  is  an  important  military  post  A  large  trade 
is  carried  on  with  other  parts  of  Siberia,  Toor- 
kistan,  and  the  W.  part  of  China,  Petropavlovsk 
being  a  station  for  the  caravans  froxa  Bokhara* 
Ehiva,  and  the  Ejrghis  steppe,  and  one  of  the 
principal  commercial  entrepots  between  Euro- 
pean Russia  and  central  Asia. 

PETBOZAVODSK,  a  fortified  town  of  Bns- 
sia,  capital  of  the  government  of  Olonetz,  sit- 
uated on  the  Lossolenka,  where  it  falls  into 
Lake  Onega,  192  m.  N.  E.  of  St.  Petersbui^; 
pop.  about  8,000.  It  contains  6  churchees 
schools,  an  imperial  cannon  foundery,  2  exten- 
sive docks  for  lake  vessels,  and  manufactories. 
Three  thousand  tons  of  iron,  considered  the 
best  in  Europe,  are  annually  produced  here. 

PETBUS  LOMBABDUS.  See  Loxbabb, 
Petes. 

PETTIS,  a  central  co.  of  Mo.,  drained  by  La 
Mine  river  and  branches;  area,  about  600  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  9,492,  of  whom  1,982  were 
slaves.  It  has  an  undulating  surface,  with  ex- 
tensive prairies  and  forests  of  timber,  and  tho 
soil  is  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
519,489  bushels  of  Indian  com,  89,915  of  oats, 
20,000  of  wheat,  1,244  tons  of  hay,  25,516  lbs. 
of  wool,  and  61,898  of  butter.  There  were  5 
grist  mills,  8  saw  mills,  2  tanneries,  15  church- 
es, and  700  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
Oapital,  Georgetown. 
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PITWEE,  a  name  given  to  several  species  of 
American  flycatchers  of  the  snb-family  tyranr 
7un<F,     The  common  pewee,  or  Phoebe  bird 
(mycymUfuscuB^  Bonap.),  is 7  inches  long  and  9i 
in  alar  extent;  the  general  color  of  the  plu- 
mage is  dull  olive  brown  above,  darkest  on  the 
Lead,  and  yellowish  white  below ;  quills  brown, 
most   of  the  wing  feathers  edged  with  dull 
wliite ;  tail  forked,  the  outer  edge  of  the  lateral 
featlier  dull  white ;  bill  and  feet  black.    This 
lively  species  is  found  throughout  eastern  North 
America,  from  Newfoundland  to  Florida.    In 
the  middle  states  it  arrives  from  the  south  early 
in  April,  and  gets  out  a  first  brood  by  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  and  a  second  by  the  beginning  of 
August ;  it  leaves  again  for  the  south  in  Oc- 
tober, migrating  by  night.  The  nest  resembles 
that  of  the  barn  swallow,  being  made  of  mud, 
grasses,  and  moss,  lined  with  softer  materials, 
and  attached  to  a  rock,  wall,  or  rafter;  they 
repair   the  same    nest  year  after  year;    the 
eggs,  4  to  6,  are  white,  with  a  few  reddish 
8[>ots  at  the  larger  end ;  the  young  are  hatched 
out  on  the  13th  day,  and  leave  the  nest  in  16 
more;   the  parents  show  great  affection  for 
them,  snapping  the  bill  and  darting  boldly 
toward  all  intruders.    Its  flight  is  rapid,  with 
frequent  sailings ;  it  is  fond  of  vibrating  the  tail, 
erecting  the  crest,  and  making  a  tremulous  mo- 
tion with  the  wings;  it  feeds  on  insects,  which 
it  takes  with  great  dexterity  and  rapidity  on 
the  wing,  swallowing  them  whole,  and  ejecting 
the  hard  parts  like  the  swallows  and  goatsuck- 
ers.— The  wood  pewee  (contopvs  tirens^  Cab.)  is 
6^  inches  long,  and  lOJ  in  extent  of  wings ;  the 
general  color  above  is  brownish  olive,  brownish 
black  on  the  head ;  2  pale  grayish  bands  across 
the  wings;  a  narrow  white  circle  around  the 
eyes;  greenish  yellow  below,  with  a  grayish 
tiufre  on  the  throat  and  breast.  It  is  fond  of  the 
most  gloomy  forests,  but  is  sometimes  seen  in 
shady  orchards,  and  in  the  autumn  near  the 
edges  of  still  ponds  surrounded  by  woods.  The 
flight  is  swift,  witli  sudden  sweeps  in  pursuit  of 
its  insect  prey;  it  seizes  with  certainty  moths 
and  other  nocturnal  insects  when  it  is  very  dark ; 
it  feeds  sometimes  also  on  berries.    Its  notes 
are  low,  mellow,  and  sweetly  melancholy  when 
in  its  favorite  haunts ;  its  common  name,  like 
that  of  others  of  the  sub-family,  is  derived  from 
its  utterance  of  the  syllables  "pe-wee,"  singly 
or  repeated,  as  Audubon  says  like  what  one 
might  miagine  to  be  the  prolonged  "  last  sighs 
of  a  despondent  lover."    It  reaches  the  middle 
states  about  the  10th  of  May,  going  as  far  north 
as  New  Brunswick,  south  to  New  Granada, 
and  west  as  far  as  the  high  central  plains.   The 
nest  is  delicate  in  form  and  structure,  covered 
by  lichens,  and  so  apparently  a  part  of  the 
branch  to  which  it  is  attached  as  to  be  detected 
^vith  difficulty;  the  eggs  are  4  or  5,  light  yel- 
lowish, with  reddish  spots  at  the  larger  end; 
in  the  middle  states  2  broods  are  raised  in  a 
peasoa ;  it  boldly  attacks  man,  beast,  or  bird 
approaching  its  nest — ^Many  other  dark-col- 
ored flycatchers  are  called  **  pewee"  in  varioua 


parta  of  the  country ;  as,  for  instance,  the  short- 
legged  pewee  {0.  Eichard^onii^  Cab.),  much 
resembling  the  last  species,  and  found  on  the 
western  coast  of  North  America. 

PEWIT,  a  name  applied  to  the  lapwing  plo- 
ver {tanellus  eristatns,  Meyer),  and  sometimes 
in  Great  Britain  to  the  black-headed  gull  (la- 
rus  ridihundiu,  Linn.),  and  in  America  to  the 
pewee. 

PEWTER,  an  alloy  variously  composed  of 
different  metals.  Tin  and  lead  are  commonly 
used,  but  in  no  regular  proportions.  To  these 
other  metals  are  occasionally  added,  as  a  little 
copper,  which  makes  the  alloy  harder  and  so- 
norous ;  antimony  to  harden  and  give  a  silvery 
lustre ;  and  zinc,  which  is  said  to  cleanse  the 
alloy.  The  last  is  sometimes  introduced  in 
a  strip  of  half  zino  and  half  tin,  which  is  used 
to  stir  the  melted  metals ;  and  sometimes  a  lump 
of  zinc  is  allowed  to  float  upon  the  surface  dur- 
ing the  casting,  ita  fumes  probably  protecting 
the  metals  beneath  irom  the  oxidizing  action  of 
the  air.  The  inferior  sorts  of  pewter  contain 
the  most  lead,  some  having  full  half  their 
weight  of  this  metal ;  the  alloy  is  dull  and  soft 
and  of  bluish  shade.  The  best  pewters  con- 
tain only  ^  or  I  of  lead,  the  remainder  being 
tin;  they  appear  like  tin,  and  are  used  for 
plates  and  dishes.  A  pewter  of  82  parts  tin 
and  18  lead  is  sanctioned  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment for  vessels  to  contain  wine  or  vine- 
gar. This  has  a  specific  gravity  of  7.764;  a 
greater  density  indicates  a  larger  proportion  of 
lead.  Pewter  has  been  largely  employed  for 
domestic  utensils,  as  plates,  mugs,  spooiLs,  &c. ; 
and  it  is  used  by  lapidaries  for  polishers  and 
laps.  Sheeta  of  it  servo  for  cheap  engraving, 
as  of  music,  the  notes  being  stamped  nj)on  the 
alloy  instead  of  the  more  costly  method  of  en- 
graving with  the  burin. 

PEYRONNET,  Chables  Ignaoe,  comte  de,  a 
French  statesman,  born  in  Bordeaux  in  1775, 
died  in  Jan.  1854.  Uis  father,  an  attorney  of 
the  parliament  of  Guienne,  had  been  ennobled, 
and  suffered  death  by  the  guillotine  during  the 
revolution.  Charles  withdrew  from  France, 
but  returned  after  the  9th  Thermidor,  and  in 
1796  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  his  native  city. 
He  was  better  known  by  his  licentious  life  and 
many  duels  than  his  standing  in  the  profession. 
In  1814  he  figured  among  the  royalist  partisans 
who  called  in  the  English  and  proclaimed  the 
Bourbons.  In  1815,  being  a  captain  in  the  na- 
tional guard,  he  evinced  respect  and  devotion 
to  the  duchess  of  Angouleme,  on  her  flight 
to  England ;  and  his  conduct  was  rewarded 
on  the  second  restoration  by  his  appointment 
as  president  of  the  civil  tribunal  of  13ordeaux. 
In  1818  he  was  promoted  to  the  post  of  at- 
torney-general at  Bourges,  was  elected  from 
that  city  to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  was 
chosen  in  1820  to  assist  in  the  prosecution  be- 
fore the  court  of  peers  of  the  imperialist  con- 
spirators, where  he  distinguished  himself  so 
much  as  to  be  rewarded  the  next  year  with 
the  portfolio  of  minister  of  justice  in  tiie  Villi  le 
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oabinet  Dnring  bis  7  years'  tenure  of  oflSce, 
he  proved  an  nnoompromising  supporter,  if  not 
the  prime  mover,  of  all  the  reactionary  meas- 
ures proposed  or  adopted.  In  1822  he  pro- 
posed the  law  for  the  restriction  of  the  fi*eedom 
of  the  press;  in  1828  advocated  the  armed  in- 
tervention in  Spain;  in  1824  procured  the 
re^stablishment  of  tne  censorship;  in  1825 
caused  the  adoption  of  the  law  against  sac- 
rilege; in  1826  attempted  to  have  the  right 
of  primogeniture  restored ;  and  in  1827  tried 
to  restrict  the  press  still  more,  dissolved  the 
national  guard,  and  altered  the  jury  law. 
The  elections  of  1828  obliged  Oharles  X.  to 
dismiss  the  Villdle  cabinet;  but  in  1830  Pey- 
ronnet  became  minister  of  the  interior  under 
the  premiership  of  Polignac.  He  signed  the 
royal  ordinances  of  July  25,  which  brought 
about  the  revolution,  although  he  is  said  to 
have  disapproved  of  them,  ^er  the  outbreak 
he  was  arrested  at  Tours  when  trying  to  es- 
cape, was  taken  to  Vincennes,  arraigned  with 
his  colleagues  before  the  court  of  peers,  sen- 
tenced to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  incar- 
cerated in  the  castle  of  Ham,  where  he  wrote 
a  HUtoire  de»  Frana  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1835).  Re- 
leased after  6  years,  he  retired  to  private  life. 

PF£FF£L,  GoTTUXB  Konbad,  a  German 
poet  and  fabulist,  bom  in  Golmar,  June  28, 
1786,  died  there.  May  1. 1809.  At  the  univer- 
sity of  Halle  he  pursued  the  study  of  law,  and 
while  there  in  1757  lost  his  sight,  which  he 
never  regained.  In  1778,  with  the  assent  of 
the  king  of  France,  he  founded  an  academy  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  the  Protestant  youth 
in  Golmar.  This  the  French  revolution  broke 
up,  and  henceforth  he  applied  himself  to  liter- 
ary occupations.  In  1808  he  became  president 
of  the  newly  founded  evangelical  consistory  in 
Golmar.  His  "  Poetic  Essays"  fill  10  volumes 
^ew  ed.,  Tftbingen,  1802-'10),  and  his  "Prose 
Essays"  the  same  number  (TQbingen,  18ia-'13). 

PFEIFFER,  Ida,  a  German  traveller,  bom  in 
Vienna  in  1795,  died  there,  Oct.  27, 1858.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Beyer.  From  childhood  she 
had  a  great  curiosity  to  see  foreign  countries, 
but  it  was  not  until  she  had  reached  the  age  of 
47  that,  her  husband  being  dead  and  her  two 
sons  established  in  life,  she  was  enabled,  with  a 
small  sum  saved  from  her  narrow  income  during 
20  years,  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Palestine. 
She  left  Vienna  in  March,  1842,  and  after  visit- 
ing Gonstantinople,  Broussa,  Beyrout,  the  chief 
places  of  the  Holy  Land,  Egypt,  the  Bed  sea, 
Malta,  Sicily,  Naples,  and  Bome,  reached  home 
again  in  December  of  the  same  year,  and  pub- 
lished her  journal  under  the  title  of  a  '^  Journey 
of  a  Vienna  Woman  in  the  Holy  Laud"  (2  vola. 
12mo.,  1844).  A  tour  through  Norway,  Lap- 
hud,  and  Iceland  in  1845  afforded  material  for 
her  narrative  of  a  "Journey  to  the  North  of 
Scandinavia  and  Iceland"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  Pesth, 
1846).  On  June  29, 1846,  she  sailed  from  Ham- 
burg in  a  Danish  brig  on  a  voyage  round  the 
world,  accompanied  by  Oonnt  Berchthold,  from 
whom,  however,  she  subsequently  parted  com- 


pany, finding  that  his  strength  and  spirltB  "i^en 
not  equal  to  her  own.    They  landed  at  Rio  da 
Janeiro  in  September,  intending  to  cross  thd 
South  American  continent  to  the  Pacific     This 
plan,  however,  they  could  not  carry  oat.     In  one 
of  their  excursions  into  the  interior  they  were 
attacked'  by  a  negro  armed  with  a  laaso  acJ 
long  knife,  but  defended  themselves  with  two 
parasols  and  a  jack-knife  until  asdstence  ar- 
rived.    Both  travellers  were  woundedi,   bzt 
Madame  Pfeiffer  was  soon  recovered  sufficiently 
to  visit,  with  a  single  guide,  the  Pari  Indians, 
whom  she  joined  in  a  great  parrot  and  monkej 
hunt.    Taking  ship  again  from  Rio  de  Janeiro 
to  Valparaiso,  she  mt^e  a  short  stay  in  Chili, 
and  then  went  in  a  Dutch  vessel  to  Macao, 
touching  on  the  way  at  Tahiti,  where  she  ^»exit 
a  fortnight.    From  Ghina  she  went  to  Calcutta 
and  thence  overland  to  Bombay,  performing 
about  half  of  the.  journey,  for  the  sake  of  econo- 
my, in  an  ox  cart.    An  English  steamer  con- 
veyed her  from  Bombay  to  Muscat^  Bnshire, 
and  Bassorah,  whence  she  sailed  up  the  Tigris  to 
Bagdad,  and  after  a  little  more  than  a  month's 
residence  there  proceeded  hy  caravan  to  Mocnl, 
and  thence  to  Ooroomeeyah  in  Persia,  where 
she  arrived  after  a  journey  of  extraordinary 
privation  and  danger.    In  a  similar  manner  she 
reached  Tabriz  and  Erivan,  travelled  thence  to 
Bedout-Kal6  on  the  £.  shore  of  the  Black  sea, 
and  there  taking  the  steamer  visited  Kertdi, 
Sebastopol,  Odessa,  Gonstantinople,   Smyrna, 
Athens,  and  Trieste,  and  reached  Vienna  Nov. 
4,  1848,  having  made  the  circuit  of  the  globe 
in  2  years  and  4  months.    Her  journal  was 
published  under  the  title  of  '^  A  Woman's  Jour- 
ney round  the  World  "  (8  vols.  12mo.,  Vienna, 
1850).    In  April,  1851,  the  Austrian  TOvem- 
ment  having  given  her  $500  toward  uie  ex- 
penses of  another  voyage,  she  visited  London, 
and  sailed  from  the  Thames  in  May  for  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope,  hoping  to  penetrate  into 
the  interior  of  Africa  and  reach  Lake  Kgami; 
but  finding  the  cost  of  such  an  expedition  be- 
yond her  means,  she  went  to  Borneo,  Java, 
Sumatra,  Gelebes,  Banda,  Geram,  and  Temate, 
fearlessly  making  long  excursions  among  the 
dangerous  tribes  of  the  interior  of  some  of 
these  islands ;  and  in  July,  1853,  she  accepted 
a  free  passage  which  was  offered  her  by  an 
American  captain  from  Batavia  to  San  Fran- 
cisco.   She  spent  8^  months  in  Galifomia,  and 
then  proceeded  by  steamer  to  Panama  and 
Gallao,  crossed  the  Andes  to  the  sources  of 
tiie  Amazon,  returned  to  Panama,  traversed 
the  isthmus,  sailed  for  New  Orleans,  ascended 
the  Mississippi  as  far  as  the  falls  of  SL  An* 
thony,  visitea  the  great  lakes  and  the  falls 
of  Niagara,  the  St.  Lawrence,  Montreal,  Qoe- 
bec,  Lake  Ghamplain,  the  Hudson  river,  and 
New  York,  and  on  Nov.  10,  1854,  took  the 
steamer  to  Liverpool    She  passed  a  few  months 
of  the  following  year  with  one  of  her  sons 
at  St.  Michael,  one  of  the  Azores,  and  then 
returned  to  Vienna,  where  her  "  Second  Voy- 
age round  the  World^'  appeared  in  1856.    Her 
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last  expedition  was  to  the  island  of  Hadagaa- 
car,  where  she  arrived  in  1867,  in  company 
with  a  Frenchman  who  was  soon  arrested 
for  a  conspiracy  to  dethrone  the  queen,  and 
ordered  with  his  companion  to  depart  from 
the  island.  Madame  Pfeiffer  returned  home 
with  a  fever  which  ultimately  caused  her  death. 
Her  books  have  been  translated  into  English 
and  widely  read.  The  haste  with  which  her 
journeys  were  prosecuted  renders  them  of  lit- 
tle use  as  works  of  information,  and  they  owe 
their  chief  interest  to  the  remarkable  circum- 
Btances  in  which  they  originated,  and  as  records 
of  womanly  courage  and  perseverance  under 
nlmost  insuperable  difficulties.  Madame  Pfeif- 
fer  was  generally  xmaccompanied  except  by  a 
liircd  guide,  and  ignorant  of  the  languages  of 
the  people  whom  she  visited.  Her  means  were 
extremely  narrow,  and  she  was  greatly  indebt- 
ed to  tlie  liberality  of  the  English  and  Dutch 
colonial  governments,  and  the  proprietors  of 
railroad  and  steamboat  lines  in  the  United 
States. 

PFEIFFER,  Lotna  Geobo  Kabl,  a  German 
naturalist  and  physician,  bom  in  Oassel,  July  4, 
1805.  He  served  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Polish 
J)  at  riot  army  in  1881,  and  then  devoted  his  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  natural  history,  travelled 
tlirough  a  part  of  the  Netherlands  and  Ger- 
many, and  in  1838  visited  Cuba.  He  has  writ- 
ten extensively  on  subjects  of  natural  history. 

PFISTER,  Albbeoht,  a  prmter  of  the  16th 
century,  born  about  1420,  died  about  1470.  He 
was  a  card  painter  in  Bamberg,  but  about  1466 
b egan  to  print  with  movable  types.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  he  hit  upon  the  invention  independ- 
ently, or  learned  it  as  an  assistant  of  Gutenberg. 
The  types  of  Pfister,  although  they  have  some 
pimilarity  to  Gutenberg's,  are  still  peculiar.  He 
began  with  the  printing  of  school  and  prayer 
books,  and  fragments  of  Latin  grammars  of 
his  work  have  lasted  to  our  time.  Among 
his  productions  were  indulgences  printed  with 
metal  types  of  the  years  1454  and  1455,  an  al- 
manac of  1467,  and  a  Biblia  Fauperum,  His 
great  work,  however,  is  the  Latin  86-line  Bible 
in  3  vols,  folio,  and  consisting  of  881  leaves. 

PFIZER,  GuBTAV,  a  German  lyric  poet  and 
critic,  bom  in  Stuttgart,  July  29, 1807.  He 
was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native 
place,  studied  in  1825-^30  at  Ttlbingen,  and  in 
1846  was  made  professor  in  the  Stuttgart  gym- 
nasium. He  first  attracted  attention  by  the 
publication  of  a  volume  of  poems  (Stuttgart, 
1831).  A  second  volume  appeared  in  1836. 
He  also  wrote  "  The  Life  of  Martin  Luther" 
(1 836) ;  a  larger  poem,  entitled  "  The  Foreigner 
and  the  German,  ^neas  Sylvius  Piccolomini 
and  Gregory  of  Heimburg,  Historico-Poetio 
Forms  of  the  15th  Century"  (1844) ;  and  "  His- 
tory of  Alexander  the  Great  for  the  Use  of 
Youth"  (1847).  He  has  been  connected  with 
various  literary  journals,  and  has  written  criti- 
cal essays  on  Uhland,  Rtlckert,  and  Heine. 

PHiEDO,  or  PHiBDON,  a  Greek  philosopher 
who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  4th 


century  B.  0.  He  was  a  native  of  Elis  and  of 
noble  birth,  but,  becoming  a  prisoner  of  war 
about  400  B.  0.,  was  brought  to  Athens  and 
sold  as  a  slave.  He  obtained  his  release  through 
the  efforts  of  Socrates,  and  was  thereafter  one 
of  the  most  devoted  adherents  of  that  philoso- 
pher. Plato  introduces  him  as  the  principal 
interlocutor  in  his  dialogue  on  the  death  of 
Socrates.  Phffido  finally  returned  to  Elis,  and 
became  the  founder  of  the  Elean  school  of  phi- 
losophy. 

PhJEDRA,  in  Greek  legendary  history,  the 
wife  of  Theseus  and  daughter  of  Minos,  king 
of  Crete,  and  of  PasiphaC*,  and  sister  of  Ariadne. 
Her  stepson,  Hippolytus,  with  whom  she  had 
fallen  in  love,  refusing  to  gratify  her  passion, 
she  accused  him  to  his  father  of  an  attempt 
upon  her  honor.  Theseus  hereupon  cursed 
his  son,  and  asked  Neptune  to  destroy  him, 
which  prayer  the  god  complied  with.  When 
the  innocence  of  Hippolytus  became  known, 
Pheedra  hanged  herself,  or  according  to  some 
was  put  to  death  by  her  husband.  The  story 
of  Phffidra  was  the  subject  of  tragedies  by  So- 
phocles and  Euripides,  now  lost.  Racine  also 
wrote  a  tragedy  on  it. 

PHiEDRUS,  a  Latin  fabulist  of  the  Augustan 
age.  He  was  originally  a  slave,  and  was  brought 
from  Thrace  or  Macedonia  to  Rome,  where  he 
mastered  the  Latin  language,  and  was  freed  by 
Augustus,  who  patronized  him.  He  wrote  97 
fables  in  iambic  verse  distributed  in  6  books, 
and  states  in  the  prologue  to  the  first  book 
that  he  has  simply  turned  the  matter  of  ^sop's 
fables  into  poetry.  In  many  cases,  however, 
he  has  borrowed  nothing  from  his  model,  as 
he  refers  to  historical  events  of  a  later  period. 
With  the  exception  of  a  probable  allusion  by 
Martial  in  one  of  his  epigrams  (iii.  20),  Ph®- 
drus  is  first  mentioned  by  Avienus.  The  man- 
uscripts of  his  fables  are  rare.  The  first  edi- 
tion was  printed  by  P.  Pithow  (12mo.,  1696), 
from  a  manuscript  called  the  Rosamboanus, 
from  ttie  name  of  its  owner,  and  supposed  to 
date  from  the  10th  century.  The  latest  and 
only  critical  edition  is  that  of  J.  0.  Orelli  (8vo., 
Zurich,  1881).  Perotti,  archbishop  of  Manfre- 
donia,  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  made 
a  collection  of  fables  from  Pheedrus,  Avienus, 
and  others,  amoug  which  were  82  not  included 
in  the  usual  editions  of  Phsedrus;  they  were 
first  published  at  Kaples  in  1809  by  Cassiti,  as 
a  6th  book  of  Phsedrus,  but  their  genuineness 
has  been  much  doubted. 

PHABTON,  or  Phakthon  (Gr.  *af dcov,  the 
shining),  in  Greek  mythology,  the  son  of  He- 
lios (the  sun)  and  the  Oceanid  Clymene.  To 
satisfy  those  who  doubted  whether  the  sun 
was  his  father,  he  obtained  from  Helios  an 
imprudent  promise  that  he  would  grant  him 
any  favor  he  asked,  and  thereupon  demanded 
permission  to  drive  his  chariot  across  the  heav- 
ens. The  celestial  horses,  despising  their  weak 
driver,  turned  out  of  tlieir  path,  blackening  the 
Etiiiopians  to  the  left  by  the  near  approach  of 
the  son :  and  when  the  chariot  went  over  to 
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the  right,  so  near  to  the  earth  as  almost  to 
set  it  on  fire,  Jupiter  killed  Phaeton  with  a 
thunderbolt  and  hurled  him  into  the  Eridanus 
(Po).  His  sisters,  the  Heliades,  who  found  him 
lifeless,  were  changed  into  poplars  and  their 
tears  into  amber. 

PHALANGES,  a  genus  of  marsupial  mam- 
mals, the  type  of  the  family  oi  phalangUtida^ 
BO  called  from  having  the  2d  and  8d  toes  of  the 
hind  foot  united  in  a  common  integument. 
They  are  expert  climbers,  dwelling  upon  trees, 
and  eating  leaves,  buds,  fruits,  and  occasionally 
small  birds,  mammals,  and  insects ;  they  keep 
concealed  during  the  day  on  the  branches  or 
in  the  hollows  of  trees,  quitting  their  hiding 
places  at  twilight;  they  are  rather  slug^h  in 
their  movements,  except  such  as  are  provided 
with  a  flying  membrane.  The  head  is  moder- 
ate, the  face  short,  the  upper  lip  deft,  and  the 
muffle  naked ;  limbs  equu  in  length,  all  6-toed, 
the  anterior  with  compressed  and  curved  claws, 
the  posterior  with  the  inner  toe  large,  nailless, 
at  right  angles  and  opposable  to  the  rest ;  the 
tail  long,  and  generally  prehensile ;  the  pouch 
well  developed;  the  eyes  large;  the  stomach 
simple,  and  the  csecum  largely  developed.  Of 
the  genera  composing  this  family,  phaseolaretos 
(De  Blainv.)  has  been  noticed  under  Koala  ; 
the  others  are  phalangista  (Guv.)  sad  petaurut 
(Shaw). — ^In  phaUmgUta  the  teeth  are:  in- 
cisors I,  canines*  JrJ,  premolars  ^rf  ,  true  mo- 
lars )i| ;  the  anterior  upper  pair  of  incisors 
are  larger  and  longer  than  the  rest,  and  the 
large  lower  incisors  are  nearly  horizontal ;  the 
small  teeth  between  the  incisors  and  molars 
are  not  constant  even  on  both  sides  of  the  Jaws 
of  the  same  individual,  but  in  most  the  true 
molars  are  \z\\  the  tail  is  prehensile.    The 

rus  has  been  subdivided  into  4  sub-genera, 
the  sub-genus  ctueuB  the  basal  portion  only 
of  the  tail  is  covered  with  hair;  the  ears  short, 
almost  hidden  by  the  fur ;  eyes  with  vertical 
pupil ;  the  fur  is  dense  and  rather  woolly,  and 
the  apical  part  of  the  tail  bare,  with  numerous 
fleshy  tubercles.  They  are  about  the  size  of  a 
domestic  cat,  and  are  confined  to  the  islands  of 
the  Indian  and  Australian  archipelagos.  The 
ursine  phalanger  (P.  [C]  unina^  Temm.)  is  of  a 
general  black  color,  freckled  with  yellow,  under 
parts  dirty  yellow,  and  iris  orange  red;  it  is 
about  20  inches  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  the  latter 
being  19 ;  they  live  in  thick  woods ;  the  very  fat 
flesh  of  this,  as  of  other  species,  is  much  relished 
by  the  natives,  and  the  teeth  are  used  as  orna- 
ments ;  some  of  the  species  emit  a  fetid  odor 
from  the  anal  glands.  In  the  sub-genus  tri- 
ehosums  the  tml  is  densely  clothed  with  fur, 
with  the  exception  of  a  part  of  the  under  sur- 
face ;  ears  distinct  and  usually  long ;  they  in- 
habit Australia ;  the  fur  is  longer  and  looser 
than  in  the  northern  islands.  The  vulpine 
phalanger  (P.  {T.]  vulpina,  Desm.)  is  of  a  gen- 
eral grayish  color,  yellowish  white  below,  with 
the  muzzle  and  chin  blackish,  the  feet  tinged 
with  brown,  the  tail  bushy  and  black  except  at 
the  base,  and  an  oblong  rusty  patoh  on  the 


chest ;  it  is  as  large  as  a  cat,  with  long,  pointed, 
fox-like  ears  and  nose,  and  nmnerous  long 
black  moustaches;  in  captivity  it  usually  sleeps 
in  the  daytime,  and  takes  its  food  between  the 
hands  Hke  a  squirrel ;  the  prehensile  tail  as^ts 
it  in  climbing.    In  the  euh-genus  pteudoehirvi, 
the  2  inner  toes  of  the  fore  foot  are  separated 
from  and  opposable  to  the  other  8;  the  t^ 
is  covered  with  short  hairs  except  at  the  tip; 
the  ears  short  and  round.     Cook's  phalanpfr 
(P.  [P».]  Cookii,  Desm.)  has  long  and  soft  tar, 
gray  above  and  yellowish  white  below,  witL 
the  sides  and  outer  surface  of  limbs  tinged  with 
bright  rusty ;  it  is  about  2  feet  long,  of  which 
the  tail  is  1  foot ;  it  inhabits  New  South  Wales. 
In  the  sub-genus  dromieia  the  ears  are  moder- 
ate and  nearly  nicked,  the  nidls  small,  and  the 
tail  clothed  with  small  hairs,  but  naked  at  the 
end  beneath ;  they  resemble  dormice  in  size, 
appearance,  and  some  of  their  habits.    The 
dormouse  phalanger  (P.  [2>.]  nana^  Geoflfr.)  has 
a  very  soft  fur,  of  an  ashy  gray  above  tinged 
with  pale  reddish  brown ;  under  parts  white, 
with  rusty  yellow  shade  on  the  chest ;  it  inhab- 
its Tasmania,  and  is  Yi  inches  long,  of  which 
the  tail  is  one  half.    These  are  lively  at  night, 
sluggish  by  day,  fat,  feeding  on  nuts  and  simi- 
lar substances,  which  they  hold  between  the 
fore  paws ;  they  are  harmless  and  gentle,  bat 
not  affectionate ;  they  are  very  fond  of  the  blos- 
soms of  the  BanJcna  ;  they  hibernate  in  winter, 
like,  but  not  to  the  same  degree  as,  the  dormouse. 
Specimens  of  these,  and  of  several  other  sneoie* 
have  been  seen  living  at  the  London  zoological 
gardens. — ^The  gennspetauntM  includes  th  e  flying 
phalangers,  which  have  a  membrane  extended 
from  the  fore  to  the  hmd  legs ;  the  tail  is  very 
long,  and  well  clothed  with  hair ;  they  resem- 
ble flying  squirrels  in  appearance  and  habits. 
The  flying  phalanger  (P.  tagucmoid£9^  Desm) 
has  broad,  short,  and  rounded  ears,  densely 
hairy  externally ;  the  membrane  extends  to  the 
elbow;  the  taUis  cylindrical,  longer  than  the 
head  and  body ;  fur  long  and  soft ;  general  color 
above  brownish  black,  penciUed  with  whitish 
on  the  flanks,  the  under  parts  impure  white, 
and  the  tail  black;  the  length  of  the  body  tf 
20,  and  of  the  tail  22  inches.    It  inhabits  New 
South  Wales,  is  nocturnal,  and  feeds  on  flowers 
Df  gum  trees,  and  on  insects  and  honey  con- 
tained therein;  it  is  an  expert  climber,  ana 
rarely  descends  to  the  ground.    Some  of  the 
smaller  species,  as  tiie  sugar  or  Norfolk  island 
flying  squirrel  (P.  ieiureus,  Desm.),  are  hnntea 
for  their  fur,  which  is  used  for  the  same  p^' 
poses  as  chinchilla.    In  flying  powers  they  sie 
equal  to  the  flying  squirrels.    For  other  genera 
and  species,  and  full  detiuls,  the  reader  Is  re- 
ferred to  vol.  i.  of  Waterhonse's  "Natural  Bm- 
tory  of  the  Manunalia.*'  ^.^ 

PHALANX.  See  Infastrt,  vol.  ix.  Vj}^' 
PHALARIS,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum  in  SicUyi 
probably  from  670  to  656  B.  0.  He  was  a  ns- 
tive  of  Agrigentum,  or  according  to  «^®.?^ 
Astypalssa  in  the  ^gsan  sea,  and  a<^^^  ]! 
supreme  power  by  a  stratagem.    The  ^^j 
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part  of  liis  reign  was  mild,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  been  led  to  the  career  of  cruelty  and  op- 
jnesdion  for  which  his  name  has  become  no- 
torious by  the  unwillingness  of  the  people  to 
submit  to  his  authority.  It  is  related  that 
Peri  11  us,  an  Athenian  artist,  constructed  for 
him  a  brazen  bull  in  which  his  victims  were 
roasted,  and  the  first  sufferer  by  the  machine 
was  the  maker  himself.  Atheneeus  speaks  of 
Lis  roasting  chUdren  alive,  and  Aristotle  says 
that  he  ate  them.  His  misgovernment  at  last 
caused  a  popular  outbreak,  in  which  he  was 
stoned  to  death.  The  stories  of  his  cruelty  are 
probably  much  exaggerated,  and  in  the  later 
Greek  writers  he  appears  as  an  admirer  and  pa- 
tron of  literature  and  philosoj)hy.  The  "  Epis- 
tles of  Phalaris,"  which  were  first  mention- 
ed by  StoboBus,  and  were  first  published  at 
Venice  in  1498,  were  long  believed  to  be  the 
productions  of  this  tyrant ;  but  their  spurious- 
ness  was  thoroughly  exposed  by  Bentley.  They 
are  believed  to  be  the  work  of  a  Greek  writer 
of  the  age  of  the  Csesars.  They  have  gone 
through  several  editions,  and  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English  and  other  modern  languages. 
PHALAROPE,  a  family  of  wading  birds, 
coming  near  the  snipes,  embracing  the  genus 
phaluropus  (Briss.),  subdivided  into  3  by  modern 
naturalists.  In  this  family  the  bill  is  as  long 
as  or  longer  than  the  head,  slender,  straight, 
somewhat  enlarged  and  depressed  at  the  tip, 
which  is  curved  and  acute,  the  nostrils  situated 
in  the  lengthened  groove  of  the  sides;  wings 
long  and  pointed,  the  1st  and  2d  quills  equal 
and  longest;  tail  short  and  rounded;  tarsi  as 
long  as  the  middle  toe,  strong  and  compressed; 
toes  long,  the  lateral  united  to  the  middle  by  a 
membrane  running  along  the  border  of  each, 
and  more  or  less  lobed  as  in  the  coot;  hind  toe 
moderate  and  elevated,  and  slightly  margined 
with  membrane ;  claws  short  and  sharp ;  feath- 
ers of  the  breast  compact  and  duck-like.  These 
birds  live  in  the  northern  regions,  migrating 
south  in  severe  winters;  they  are  generally 
seen  in  pairs  or  small  parties,  swimming  on  the 
sea,  lakes,  ponds,  and  fresh  water  streams,  usu- 
ally near  the  margin,  searching  for  floating 
seeds,  aquatic  insects,  and  small  crustaceans; 
large  beds  of  floating  sea  weed  are  their  favor- 
ite resorts ;  they  are  excellent  swinamers,  though 
they  do  not  dive,  and  high  and  rapid  fliers; 
th  ey  lay  3  or  4  eggs  in  a  tuft  of  grass  in  marshes. 
Wilson's  or  the  gray  phalarope  (P.  WiUonii^ 
Sab. ;  genus  steganopus,  Vieill.)  is  about  9^ 
inches  long,  with  an  alar  extent  of  17;  the  bill 
H  inches,  black;  general  color  above  ashy 
gray  mixed  with  reddish;  stripe  behind  eye 
reddish  black ;  front  of  neck  reddish  brown ; 
rump  and  upper  tail  coverts  and  under  parts 
^liite;  the  young  are  cinereous  above,  mixed 
with  dark  brown,  and  ashy  white  below.  It 
is  found  throughout  theHemperate  regions  of 
North  and  South  America,  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts,  and  sometimes  wanders  to  Eu- 
roj>o;  it  is  fond  of  wading  as  it  searches  for 
^<^od,  and  is  a  lively  and  graceful  bird;  the 


marginal  membrane  of  the  toes  is  nearly  even. 
The  northern  phalarope  (P.  hyperhoreiUy 
Temm. ;  genus  lohipes,  Cuv.)  is  about  7  inches 
long,  with  an  alar  extent  of  14,  and  the  biU  1 
inch;  the  webs  are  scalloped  at  the  joints. 
The  general  color  above  is  brownish  black, 
paler  on  the  rump,  and  mixed  with  ferruginous 
on  the  back ;  head  and  neck  behind  sooty  ash, 
and  the  latter  encircled  with  a  ring  of  bright 
ferruginous,  with  a  stripe  of  the  same  on  each 
side ;  tips  of  greater  wing  coverts  white ;  sides 
ashy  mixed  with  reddish,  and  under  parts 
white ;  the  young  are  brownish  black  above, 
many  feathers  with  ashy  or  yellowish  tips. 
This  species  is  found  in  the  temperate  parts  of 
North  America,  and  is  widely  distributed  over 
N.  Europe  and  Asia;  it  is  one  of  the  handsom- 
est and  most  graceful  of  the  waders.  They 
congregate  in  flocks,  and  are  very  shy ;  they 
breed  in  the  north,  both  sexes  incubating,  the 
female  having,  it  is  said,  a  bare  space  on  the 
abdomen  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
eggs ;  the  eggs  are  li  by  i  inch,  of  a  bufl"  color 
with  dark  reddish  brown  blotches.  They  have 
been  seen  on  floating  sea  weed  more  than  100 
miles  from  shore.  The  red  phalarope  (P.  full- 
carind,  Bonap.)  is  7i  inches  long  and  14  in  alar 
extent ;  the  bill  is  strong  and  flattened,  widened 
at  the  end;  the  head  above,  throat,  and  back 
brownish  black,  on  the  last  edged  with  pale 
ochrey  yellow;  wings  and  tail  ashy  brown; 
tips  of  greater  -flying  coverts,  and  stripe  on 
cheek,  white ;  under  parts  deep  brownish  red, 
tinged  with  purplish  on  the  abdomen ;  under 
wing  coverts  and  axillaries  white ;  bill  green- 
ish yellow;  the  young  are  light  cinereous 
above,  mixed  with  blackish  brown  on  the  head 
and  wings,  and  white  below.  It  is  found  in 
temperate  America,  Asia,  and  Europe,  and  is 
considered  excellent  eating  in  the  autumn ;  the 
eggs  are  li  by  i  inch,  dull  greenish  yellow 
with  blotches  and  dots  of  reddish  brown. 

PHANARIOTES.    See  Fanabiotes. 

PHARAOH  (Egypt.  Fhrah,  "the  sun"),  ii^e 
Egyptian  word  for  king,  and  applied  particu- 
larly to  the  native  rulers  of  Egypt  before  the 
Persian  and  Macedonian  conquests.  The  title 
denoted  that  the  king  was  an  emblem  of  the 
god  of  light,  and  derived  his  authority  directly 
from  heaven. 

PHARISEES  (Heb.  pervaMm,  those  who  are 
separated),  a  sect  of  the  Jews,  mentioned  first 
by  Josephus  as  an  established  religious  party 
during  the  priesthood  of  Jonathan,  about  150 
B.  0.,  but  whose  origin  is  unknown.  Their 
name  indicated  their  separation  from  the  rest 
of  the  Jews  by  the  assumed  holiness  of  their 
lives  and  their  strict  observance  of  religious 
ceremonies.  In  tiie  time  of  Christ  they  were 
divided  into  two  schools,  that  of  Hillel,  who 
represented  a  moderate  Pharisaism,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Talmud,  and  that  of 
Shammai,  who  demanded  more  austere  observ- 
ance. The  former  finally  prevailed.  Josephus, 
who  was  himself  a  Pharisee,  gives  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  their  opinions :  "  The  Pharisees 
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have  delivered  to  the  people  a  great  manj  ob* 
eervances  bj  succession  from  their  fathers, 
which  are  not  written  in  the  law  of  Moses ;  and 
for  that  reason  it  is  that  the  Saddncees  i^qject 
them,  and  say  that  we  are  to  esteem  those 
services  to  be  obligatory  which  are  in  the  writ- 
ten word,  but  are  not  to  observe  what  are 
derived  from  the  tradition  of  our  forefathers. 
Hence  great  disputes.  The  Sadducees  are  able 
to  persuade  none  but  the  rich,  and  have  not 
the  populace  obsequious  to  them;  but  the 
Pharisees  have  the  multitude  on  their  side." 
("Antiquities,"  xiii.  10,  6  and  6.)  "The  Phari- 
sees live  meanly  and  despise  delicacies  in  diet; 
and  they  follow  the  conduct  of  reason,  and 
what  that  prescribes  to  them  as  good,  they  do. 
They  also  pay  respect  to  such  as  are  in  years, 
nor  are  they  so  bold  as  to  contradict  them  in 
any  thing  which  they  have  introduced;  and 
when  they  determine  that  all  things  are  done 
by  fate,  they  do  not  take  away  from  men  the 
freedom  of  acting  as  they  think  fit,  since  their 
notion  is  that  it  hath  pleased  God  to  make  a 
constitution  of  things  whereby  what  he  wills  is 
done,  but  so  that  the  will  of  man  can  act  vir- 
tuously or  viciously.  They  also  believe  that 
souls  have  an  immortal  vigor  in  them,  and  that 
under  the  earth  there  will  be  rewards  or  pun- 
i^ments,  according  as  men  have  lived  virtuous- 
ly or  viciously  in  tiiis  life.  The  latter  are  to 
be  detained  in  an  everlasting  prison,  but  the 
former  shall  have  power  to  revive  and  live 
again ;  on  account  of  which  doctrine  they  are 
able  ^eatly  to  persuade  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  whatsoever  is  done  about  divine  wor- 
ship, prayers,  and  sacrifices,  is  performed  ao- 
ooiNiing  to  their  directions,  insomuch  that  the 
cities  gave  great  attestation  to  them  on  account 
of  their  entire  virtuous  conductw"  ("Antiqui- 
ties," xviii.  1,  8.)  In  the  Gospels  the  Phari- 
sees appear  in  a  much  less  favorable  light,  being 
the  most  powerful  and  bitter  enemies  of  the 
new  religion.  They  are  represented  as  proud, 
selfish,  and  hypocritical.  In  the  Talmud  sev- 
eral classes  of  Pharisees  are  mentioned,  among 
which  were  the  truncated  Pharisees,  who  hardly 
lifted  their  feet  from  the  ground,  in  order  to 
seem  absorbed  in  meditation ;  and  the  mortar 
Pharisees,  who  wore  a  cap  shaped  like  a  mor- 
tar, which  would  only  allow  them  to  look  down, 
and  gave  them  an  appearance  of  profound  con- 
templation, and  at  the  same  time  kept  them 
from  seeing  women. 

PHARMACY  (Gr.  (fxipfuucov,  a  medicine  or 
poison),  the  art  of  choosing,  collecting,  preserv- 
mg,  and  preparing  medicines.  Pharmacy  is 
Intimately  allied  with  several  of  the  natural 
sciences,  and  its  successful  cultivation  demands 
an  extensive  knowlecU^  of  chemistry,  and  fa- 
miliarity with  chemioid  manipulations  and  with 
the  physical  properties  of  medicines.  Rules 
are  given  in  works  of  pharmacy  for  the  mode 
and  time  of  collecting  the  various  roots,  herbs, 
leaves,  seeds,  &c.,  which  enter  into  the  materia 
medica;  but  these  in  this  country  are  very 
rarely  gathered  by  the  apothecary ;  most  of 


them  are  of  foreign  origin,  and  those  of  native 
growth  are  commonly  obtained  from  pereons 
who  devote  themselves  specially  to  their  culti- 
vation and  collection.  In  purchasing  them 
care  should  be  tfJ^en  that  seeds  are  perfectly 
ripe,  that  leaves  and  other  parts  have  been 
gathered  as  recently  as  possible,  are  dry,  free 
from  impurities,  of  a  fiish,  lively  color,  and 
have  their  characteristic  smell,  taste,  and  gen- 
eral appearance  strongly  marked,  in  preserv. 
ing  medicines,  volatile  and  deliquescent  sub- 
stfl^ces  should  be  enclosed  in  bottles  well  sto^ 
ped  with  ground  glass  stoppers,  leaves  and 
flowers  in  tin  canisters  or  in  boxes  lined  with 
tin,  ziQO,  or  lead;  hydrocyanic  acid  and  the 
salts  of  silver  should  be  kept  in  the  dark,  &Q. 
— ^In  compounding  and  dispensing  medicines, 
the  apothecary  uses  the  troy  pound  and  its 
subdivisions,  while  for  other  purpo^  dmgs 
are  bought  and  sold  by  the  avoirdupois  pound, 
9  of  which  are  nearly  equal  to  11  pounds  troy. 
The  use  of  two  different  standards  of  weight 
is  a  fertile  source  of  inconvenience  and  conft- 
sion,  and  this  is  further  complicated  by  the  nse 
of  a  fluid  measure  for  liquids.  In  this  latter  the 
wine  pint,  containing  28.875  cubic  inches,  is 
the  standard,  and  this  is  divided  into  16  flmd 
ounces,  the  fluid  ounce  into  8  fluid  drachm^ 
and  the  fluid  drachm  into  60  minims.  A  fluid 
ounce  of  water  at  82®  P.  and  80*"  of  the  barome- 
ter weighs  466i  grains,  being  18  grains  more 
than  an  avoirdupois,  and  24^  gruns  less  than 
a  troy  ounce. — ^The  various  operations  of  phar- 
macy have  for  their  object  to  render  medicines 
more  effective  and  less  repugnant  to  the  taste 
or  the  stomach.  They  are  often  powdered,  and 
numerous  devices  are  resorted  to  in  order  to 
convert  refractory  substances  into  powder  or  to 
render  the  powder  sufficientiy  fine ;  sometimes 
it  is  precipitated  from  a  solution  by  a  chemical 
reagent  Insoluble  earthy  substances  are  levi- 
gated, that  is,  they  are  moistened  with  water 
or  alcohol  and  then  rubbed  with  a  mullerupon 
a  hard  fiat  stone ;  or  they  are  elutriated,  the 
powder  being  stirred  up  with  a  large  qnantiJJ 
of  water,  and  a  littie  time  being  allowed  for 
the  coarser  particles  to  settle,  when  the  w^r 
IB  poured  off  and  the  finely  divided  powder 
which  remains  fioating  slowly  subsides  to  the 
bottom.  Camphor  is  powdered  readily  of 
adding  to  it  a  few  drops  of  alcohol.^  Some 
substances  require  to  be  powdered  while  hOT, 
others  after  having  been  previously  well  dned, 
^^— Extracts  are  formed  either  by  first  ex- 
pressing the  juice  of  certain  plants  bjr  means 
of  a  screw  press,  or  by  forming  solutions  oi 
their  active  principles  by  means  of  alcohol, 
ether,  or  water,  and  then  evaporating  to  a 
proper  consistence  by  means  of  a  careftuly  reg- 
ulated heat,  and  if  possible  with  the  exdnswn 
of  air.  Tinctures  are  solutions  of  the  active 
principles  of  medicines  in  alcohol,  proof  spint8, 
or  ether.  The  active  principles  of  certain  veg^ 
table  substances  are  often  isolated  froni  ^^ 
inert  matter  with  whidi  they  are  t^^^^-I 
combined,  and  used  either  pure  or  united  witQ 
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monanls,  and  meleagrina  or  tarkejs.  Of  these, 
the  let  and  most  of  the  2d  have  heen  described ; 
the  5th  will  be  foand  under  Tubebt  ;  and  only 
the  3d,  4th,  and  a  part  of  the  2d  will  be  noticed 
here.  The  family  includes  the  handsomest  of 
the  rasoriid  birds,  and  is  for  the  most  part  con« 
fined  to  Asia  and  its  islands ;  the  Guinea  fowl, 
however,  is  African  and  the  turkeys  American ; 
the  latter,  with  the  common  fowl  and  the  pea- 
cock, have  been  completely  domesticated,  and 
are  distributed  very  generally  over  the  globe. 
The  head  is  rarely  feathered  all  over,  but  more 
or  less  about  the  eyes  and  often  a  considerable 
part  of  the  neck  are  bare,  and  furnished  with 
crests,  wattles,  and  combs  of  singular  forms. — 
In  the  phasianina  may  be  included  the  genera 
phaaianus  (Linn.),  thaumdUa  (Wagl.),  and  ar- 
gvs  (Temm.).  In  phananua  the  bUl  is  moder- 
ate, strong,  vaulted  and  slightly  arched  at  the 
tip,  which  overhangs  the  lower  mandible ;  the 
nostrils  in  a  lateral  groove  and  partly  closed  by 
membrane ;  the  wings  short  and  rounded,  the 
4tband  6th  quills  the  longest;  tail  lengthened, 
wedge-shaped,  with  each  feather  attenuated; 
tarsi  robust,  covered  in  front  with  divided  scales, 
and  in  the  males  armed  with  a  strong  spur ; 
toes  strong,  united  at  the  base  by  a  membrane, 
the  hind  toe  short  and  elevated,  and  the  claws 
stout  and  slightly  curved.  The  few  species  de- 
scribed are  naturally  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tainous regions  of  Asia,  but  some  have  been 
naturalized  in  temperate  Europe ;  they  frequent 
thick  jungles,  the  sexes  keeping  separate  except 
in  the  breeding  season,  when  they  form  fami- 
lies of  a  single  male  and  several  females,  each 
with  their  special  locality,  from  which  all  in- 
truders are  expelled.  They  are  rapid  runners, 
and  fly  rapidly  and  noisily  for  short  distances ; 
the  food  consists  of  grains,  seeds,  bulbs,  and 
insects,  which  they  seek  usually  toward  sunset; 
they  roost  in  trees  in  the  cold  season ;  the  eggs 
are  10  or  12,  and  are  laid  generally  on  the 
ground,  with  very  little  if  any  nest.  The  com- 
mon pheasant  (P.  Colohieus^  Linn.)  is  about  8 
feet  long,  of  which  the  tail  is  nearly  one  ha\f; 
the  male  is  bright  rufous  above,  the  head  and 
neck  blue  with  green  and  golden  reflections, 
and  variegated  with  black  and  white;  the 
cheeks  bare  and  red,  the  sides  and  lower  parts 
purplish  chestnut;  tail  with  transverse  black 
bands ;  the  female  is  smaller,  brownish  gray, 
varied  with  reddish  and  dusky.  This  bird  is 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced  from  the 
banks  of  the  Phasis,  a  river  of  ancient  Colchis, 
on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Black  sea,  whence  its 
scientific  name;  it  is  generally  distributed 
over  8.  Europe,  but  in  the  northern  parts  re- 
quires protection  by  stringent  game  laws  to 
prevent  its  extinction;  it  could  probably  be 
mtroduced  with  advantage  into  the  temperate 
parts  of  America.  Its  habits  are  much  like 
those  of  the  common  fowl ;  it  breeds  in  con- 
finement, but  is  apt  to  neglect  its  eggs,  which 
are  therefore  usually  placed  under  a  common 
hen ;  it  will  breed  with  the  common  and  Guinea 
fowls,  in  the  wild  state  with  the  ring-necked 


species,  and,  it  is  stated,  also  with  the  black 
grouse.  A  breed  called  the  ring-necked  pheas- 
ant has  a  white  ring  around  the  neck,  and  is 
either  a  mere  variety,  or  a  hybrid  with  the  P. 
torquatus  (GmeL)  of  China.  Pheasant  shoot- 
ing is  a  famous  pastime  in  Europe,  and  great 
numbers  are  killed  at  battues;  they  are  special 
favorites  with  poachers ;  the  flesh  is  excellent. 
They  are  subject  to  an  epidemic  and  often  £sk- 
tal  disease  in  confinement,  called  the  *^  gapes,'^ 
caused  by  a  nematoid  strongyloid  parasitic  wonn 
(iclerottomumiyngamuay  Dies.),  which  prodaoes 
inflammatory  swelling  of  tiie  windpipe,  and 
frequently  suffocation ;  the  best  remedy  is  fa- 
migation  with  tobacco  carried  to  atupefiiction. 
Ot£er  more  beautiful  species  from  Japan  and 
northern  Asia  are  Diard's  pheasant  (P.  ver»»- 
eolor,  VieiU.),  of  a  general  rich  green  color 
with  golden  and  violet  reflections,  throat  and 
fore  neck  bright  blue,  and  back  varieg^ 
with  golden  yellow,  purple,  and  violet;  Som- 
mering^s  pheasant  (P.  aoemmeringii,  Temm.), 
of  a  rich  reddish  purple,  with  bronzy  lustre,  and 
each  feather  with  brilliant  edging ;  and  Keeve'B 
pheasant  (P.  auperhuM.  Lath.),  rich  yellowish 
above,  wiui  white  head,  neck,  and  under  parts, 
the  middle  of  the  latter  being  black ;  tail  some- 
times 4  feet  long,  grayish  white  with  golden 
red  edges  and  crescentic  bars  of  brown  and 
chestnut. — ^The  genus  thaumalea  differs  from 
the  last  only  in  haviug  the  head  furnished  with 
a  crest  of  long  slender  feathers,  and  a  kind  of 
tippet  of  lengthened  feathers  around  the  back 
of  the  neck.  The  golden  pheasant  (71  ^nr^ 
Wagl.)  is  perhaps  the  most  gaudy  of  the  family, 
the  brilliancy  and  variety  of  its  plumage  being 
beyond  description ;  it  is,  however,  well  known 
in  aviaries  ana  collections ;  the  general  color  is 
golden  yellow  above,  scarlet  below,  with  yellow 
crest,  green  back,  brown  hood,  and  blue  secon- 
daries; it  is  about  the  size  of  the  common 
pheasant,  but  the  tail  is  longer ;  as  usual  in  the 
family,  the  female  has  a  plain  brownish  piQ- 
mage.  It  is  a  hardy  bird,  a  native  of  Chma, 
kept  in  domestication,  and  highly  prized  for  the 
table.  Lady  Amherst's  pheasant  {T.  Amhett' 
tiOy  Leadb.)  has  the  top  of  the  head,  breast, 
back,  and  wings  rich  metallic  green,  the  tipp^j 
and  lower  parts  white,  the  former  banded  and 
tipped  with  green,  and  the  tail  variegated  with 
brown,  green,  yellow,  scarlet,  and  white.— In 
the  genus  arffus  the  7th  and  8th  quills  of  the 
wings  are  the  longest,  with  the  secondaries  re- 
markably prolong ;  the  tail  is  long  and  com- 
pressed, with  the  2  middle  feathers  much  elon- 
gated; the  tarsi  long  and  slender,  without 
spurs ;  head  and  neck  covered  only  with  scat- 
tered hairs.  The  argus  pheasant  (A,  gig^i^^ 
Temm.)  is  about  the  size  of  a  common  fo^h 
but  the  2  middle  tail  feathers  are  Si  or  4^^ 
long;  the  under  parts  and  lower  neck  are  red- 
dish brown  spotted  with  yellow  and  black ;  the 
back  ochrey  yellow,  with  black  and  brown 
spots ;  tail  deep  chestnut  with  white  spots  sur- 
rounded by  a  black  ring ;  secondaries  about  8 
feet  long,  brownish,  but  when  spread  adorned 
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of  man  by  a  otuions  whistling  note;  the  food 
oonsists  principally  ofgrass. 

PHELPS,  Almiba  Habt  Lincoln,  an  Amer- 
ican teacher  and  writer,  bom  in  Berlin,  Oonn., 
in  1793.  At  the  age  of  19  she  tanght  sohool 
at  her  father^s  honse,  and  not  long  afterward 
took  charge  of  the  Sandy  Hill  (N.  T.)  female 
academy.  In  1817  she  was  married  to  Simeon 
Lincoln  of  Hartford,  then  editor  of  the  "  Oon- 
necticnt  Mirror.^'  He  died  in  1823,  and  soon 
afterward  she  became  associated  with  her  sis- 
ter Mrs.  Emma  Willard  in  the  direction  of  the 
female  seminary  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  she 
continued  until  1831,  when  she  was  married  to 
the  Hon.  John  Phelps  of  Vermont.  Daring 
her  residence  at  Troy  she  published  a  text 
book  on  botany,  which  has  undergone  several 
revisions,  and  still  continues  in  nse  for  schools 
and  colleges.  In  1838  she  took  charge  of  a 
seminary  at  West  Chester,  Penn.,  and  after- 
ward taught  in  Rah  way,  N.  J.  In  1841,  on 
the  invitation  of  the  bishop  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Phelps  took  charge  of  the  Patapsoo 
institute,  a  diocesan  female  school,  which  soon 
attained  a  high  reputation ;  and  after  the  death 
of  2^.  Phelps  in  1848  Mrs.  Phelps  conducted 
it  alone  until  1856,  when  she  resigned.  She 
now  (1861)  resides  in  Baltimore,  MdL  She  has 
published  *^  Familiar  Lectures  on  Botany" 
(Hartford,  1829 ;  revised  and  enlarged  with  a 
supplement,  New  York,  1861);  "  Dictionary  of 
Chemistry"  (New  York,  1830);  "Botany  for 
Beginners"  (Hartford,  1831);  "Geology  for 
Beginners"  (Brattleborough,  1832);  "Female 
Student,  or  Fireside  Friend"  (Boston,  1838); 
"Caroline  Westerly"  (New  York,  1838); 
"  Chemistry  for  Beginners"  (New  York,  1834) ; 
"  Progressive  Education,"  translated  from  the 
French  (Boston,  1834);  "Lectures  on  Natural 
Philosophy"  (New  York,  1885;  revised  and 
enlarged,  1854) ;  "  Lectures  on  Chemistry" 
(New  York,  1837 ;  revised  ed.,  1857) ;  "  Natural 
Philosophy  for  Beginners"  (New  York,  1837) ; 
"Ida  Norman"  (New  York,  1854);  "Hours 
with  my  Pupils"  (New  York,  1859) ;  and  "  Chris- 
tian Households"  (1860). 

PHELPS,  Anson  Gbbknx,  an  American  mer- 
chant, born  in  Simsbury,  Conn.,  in  March, 
1781,  died  in  New  York,  Nov.  80,  1863.  He 
lost  both  his  parents  while  young,  and  learned 
the  trade  of  a  saddler.  At  the  age  of  18  he 
removed  to  Hartford,  and  established  himself 
there  in  his  trade,  and  founded  also  a  branch 
business  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  In  1815  he  en- 
gaged in  New  York  city  as  a  dealer  in  tin  plate 
and  heavy  metals.  Having  accumulated  a  large 
fortune  partly  by  investments  in  real  estate,  he 
devoted  himself  with  great  zeal  to  benevolent 
enterprises,  and  was  president  of  the  New  York 
blind  asylum,  the  American  board  of  commis- 
sioners for  foreign  missions,  and  the  New  York 
branch  of  the  colonization  society.  At  his 
death  he  bequeathed  to  various  charitable  in- 
stitutions sums  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
$371,000,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  only 
son  a  fund  of  $100,000,  the  interest  of  which 


was  to  be  distributed  in  charity  at  his  son'f 
discretion.  In  addition  to  large  legates  to  34 
grandchildren,  he  intrusted  to  each  a  fund  of 
$5,000  for  charitable  purposes. 

PHELPS,  Elizabkth  Stuabt,  an  American 
writer,  bom  in  Andover,  Mass.,  Aug.  13, 1815, 
died  there,  Nov.  80, 1852.  She  was  a  daughter 
of  Professor  Moses  Stuart.  In  1842  she  wss 
married  to  the  Bev.  Austin  Phelps,  now  pro- 
fessor in  the  Andover  theological  semiuary. 
"  The  Sunny  Side,"  one  of  the  moat  popular  of 
her  works,  after  several  rcqectiona  by  different 
publishers,  was  at  last  published  by  her  fnenda, 
and  almost  immediately  attained  an  unprece- 
dented sale,  reaching  its  40th  thousand  in  less 
than  two  years,  and  oontinuinff  to  sell  largely 
to  the  present  time.  It  was  followed,  in  rapid 
succession,  by  the  "Kitty  Brown  Series"  (4 
vols.,  Philadelphia,  1849),  "Peep  at  Number 
Five,"  "TeU-Tale,"  "Angel  over  the  Bight 
Shoulder,"  and  soon  after  her  death  by  ^^The 
Last  Leaf  from  Sunny  Side,"  all  published  at 
Boston.  These,  as  well  as  some  compilatioia 
of  her  magazine  and  newspaper  articles,  hare 
met  with  a  very  extensive  sale. 

PHENE,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  benzole, 
a  compound  of  12  atoms  of  carbon  and  6  of 
hydrogen,  probably  united  according  to  the 
formuk  (OiaHt)  H.  A  series  of  compounds  are 
recognized  founded  on  the  hypothetical  base, 
OitHs,  which  is  known  as  phenyle,  and  the 
series  as  the  phenic  series.  I^henole,  or  phemc 
acid,  known  as  carbolic  acid,  is  a  principal  mem- 
ber of  this  series,  and  its  compounds  are  phe- 
nates.    (See  Bxnzole,  and  Cabbouo  Acm.) 

PHEREOYDES.  L  A  Greek  philosopher  of 
Syros,  one  of  the  Oydades,  who  flourished 
about  544  B.  0.,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the 
teacher  of  Pythagoras.  He  studied  under  Pit- 
tacus  of  Mitylene,  was  a  rival  of  Thales,  trsv- 
elled  in  Egypt,  and  was  instructed  by  the 
Egyptians  and  Ohaldeans.  He  wrote  a  philo- 
sophical work,  which  was  extant  in  the  Alex- 
andrian period,  in  which  he  maintained  ^ 
there  were  8  principia,  Zeus  or  JSther,  Ohthon 
or  Earth,  and  Oronos  or  Time,  and  4  elements, 
fire,  air,  earth,  and  water ;  and  that  from  these 
all  things  sprang.  His  distinguishing  doctrine 
was  that  of  metempsychosis,  or  according  to 
others  that  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  He 
was  the  first  to  write  a  philosophical  treatwe 
in  prose,  and  according  to  some  the  first  u> 
write  in  prose  at  all.  The  usual  account  of  htf 
death  is  that  he  was  eaten  up  by  worms  an<i 
insects.     The  fragments  of  Pherecydes  tf« 

Printed  by  August  Wolf  m  the  first  part  ofhiB 
Aterariiche  AnaUcten  (Berlin,  1817).  Il*^ 
Greek  logographer,  surnamed  of  Athens,  be- 
cause he  paraed  most  of  his  life  in  that  ^^^^^ 
of  Leros,  because  he  was  bom  in  that  island,  o^^ 
flourished  probably  about  480  B.C.  He  wrote 
a  work  on  mythology,  which  is  mentioned  v^ 
der  various  titles,  and  consisted  of  10  ^^'^ 
beginning  with  the  genealogy  of  the  go^  ^^ 
coming  down  to  the  families  of  the  heroic  «g*» 
The  fragments  of  it  have  been  collected  oj 
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Striking  the  pavement  in  front  of  it  with  light- 
ning; and  according  to  Arrian  it  was  consid- 
ered a  calamity  to  die  without  having  seen  the 
Jnpiter  of  Phidias.  The  statne  was  nearly  60 
feet  in  height,  and  occupied  Phidias  and  his 
assistants,  among  whom  were  Colotes  and  Al- 
camenes,  sculptors,  and  Pan»nas  the  painter, 
between  4  and  5  years,  from  487  probably  to 
488  B.  0.  The  Eleans  granted  him  the  honor 
of  inscribing  upon  the  footstool  the  following 
inscription: 

4ci8f as  Xapfudov  vtos  A0tiwcuos  /a'  9wmf<ny; 
and  his  descendants  were  intrnsted  with  the 
office  of  cleaning  and  preserving  the  statue. 
It  was  removed  by  the  emperor  Theodosins  I. 
to  Constantinople,  where  it  perished  by  fire  in 
A.  D.  475.    Restorations  of  it  have  been  at- 
tempted by  Quatrem^re  de  Quincy  and  Haz- 
man.    Upon  the  completion  of  the  statue  Phi- 
dias returned  to  Athens,  where  a  formidable 
party  was  aiming  at  the  overthrow  of  Pericles. 
Fearing  to  attack  the  great  Athenian  states- 
man directly,  his  enemies  sought  to  undermine 
his  infinence  by  persecuting  his  friends;  and 
Phidias,  who  for  many  years  had  been  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  Pericles,  was  accused 
by  one  Menon,  a  workman  employed  upon  the 
Parthenon,  of  having  stolen  a  portion  of  the 
gold   appropriated   to   the   chryselephantine 
statue  of  Athena.    As  the  ^old  however  had 
been  affixed  to  the  statue  m  such  a  manner 
that  it  could  be  removed,  the  accusers  were 
challenged   to  substantiate   their  charge  by 
weighing  it,  which  they  shrank  from  doing. 
Another  charge  was  then  made  against  the 
sculptor  of  having  introduced  portraits  of  him- 
self and  Pericles  m  the  bass-relieft  of  the  shield 
representing  the  battle  of  the  Amazons.    As 
this  act  was  supposed  to  imply  a  dishonor  to 
the  national  religion,  he  was  thrown  into  pri- 
son, where,  according  to  Plutarch,  he  died 
either  by  poison  or  by  a  natural  death.    In 
addition  to  the  works  mentioned,  Phidias  exe- 
cuted a  number  of  statues  of  deities  for  Athens 
and  other  cities  of  Greece,  including  an  acro- 
lithic  Athena  at  Platssa,  and  a  famous  chrys- 
elephantine .^sculapius  at  Epidaurus. — ^Phi<iQas 
was  the  first  to  break  away  from  the  stiff,  ar- 
chaic style  of  the  earlier  school  of  Greek  sculp- 
tors, and  to  aim  at  pure  and  severe  ideal  beau- 
ty.   Ho  is  said  never  to  have  imitated  exactly 
any  human  model,  however  beautiful,  nor  do 
his  works  exhibit  an^  of  that  sensuous  grace 
which  in  the  productions  of  succeeding  sculp- 
sors  tended  to  deprave  taste  and  to  corrupt 
the  art    Dignity,  majesty,  and  repose  were 
his  distinguishing  characteristics,  and  in  no 
other  artist  have  they  probably  ever  been  uni- 
ted in  BO  high  a  degree.    He  has  been  called 
the  **  sculptor  of  the  gods,^^  and  his  age  the 
golden  age  of  sculpture. 

PHIGAUA,  orPniAUA,  an  ancient  town  of 
Arcadia,  near  the  borders  of  MesseniaandElis, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Neda,  of  which 
rains  still  exist  near  the  modem  village  of  Pau- 
litza.    Nothing  is  known  of  its  origin.    It  pre- 


served its  freedom  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  Spartans,  and  although  in  559  B.  0.  the  in- 
habitants were  compelled  to  abandon  it,  tbey 
soon  returned.  Its  celebrity  is  chiefly  due  to  tbe 
temple,  which  was  situated  on  Mt.  Gotjlion, 
about  6  m.  N.  E.  from  tbe  city,  and  was  de- 
scribed by  Pausanias  to  be,  after  that  at  Teg^a, 
the  most  beantiM  of  all  the  temples  of  the 
Peloponnesus.  It  was  built  of  yellowbh  brown 
limestone  by  Ictinus,  who  in  conjunction  irith 
others  had  erected  varions  public  works  at 
Athens  during  the  age  of  Perides,  and  tss 
dedicated  to  Apollo  Epicurins,  because  the  god 
had  cured  the  citizens  of  the  plague  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  Its  mins  were  explored 
in  1812,  and  the  entire  sculptured  frieze  of  the 
cella  was  brought  from  it  for  the  British  ma- 
seum  in  1814.  It  represents  the  contests  be- 
tween the  centaurs  and  lapithn  and  between  the 
An^azons  and  the  Greeks,  and  is  known  as  the 
Phigalian  marbles. 

PHILADELPHIA,  the  metropolis  of  Penn- 
sylvania,  and  the  second  city  of  the  United 
States  in  population,  sitiiated  on  the  Delaware 
river,  96  m.  by  the  course  of  the  stream  and 
bay  from  the  sea,  186  m.  N.  E.  from  Washing- 
ton, and  87  m.  S.  W.  from  New  York.   The 
old  state  house,  now  independence  hall,  which 
is  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  is  in  lat.  89"  6^ 
59"  N.  and  long.  75*  9'  54"  W.    The  tide  as- 
cends the  Delaware  river  far  above  the  city  on 
the  £.  side,  and  the  Schuylkill  on  the  W.  aide 
to  its  upper  or  N.  limit,  thus  surrounding  it 
witli  tidal  waters.    Its  site  is  mostly  a  plain 
from  2  to  4  m.  in  width  between  these  rivens 
elevated  80  to  80  feet  above  tide.    This  spa- 
cious plain  extends  beyond  both  rivers  E.  and 
W.,  and  on  it  are  built  the  suburban  city  of 
Oamden  E.  of  the  Delaware,  and  West  Phila- 
delphia W.  of  the  Schuylkill.    Northward  the 
surface  rises  in  low  hills,  upon  which,  and 
along  the  borders  of  the  rivers,  several  popn- 
lous  manufacturing  and  residential  suburbs  arc 
built  within  the  municipal  limits.    The  densely 
built  part  of  the  city  is  about  5  m.  in  extent 
alonff  the  Delaware,  and  from  8  to  8J  m.  JJ 
wid&  E.  and  W.,  covering  an  area  of  nearly  18 
so.  m.    Previous  to  1854  the  municipality  of 
Philadelphia  proper  was  confined  to  ,*^®^^ 
between  the  two  rivers  originally  assigned  aa 
the  city  limits  by  Penn,  an  area  nearly  a  njilo 
in  width  by  two  miles  in  length.    A^joinui? 
this  several  districts  possessed  distinct  mnni- 
cipal  organizations,  those  of  Southwark  ana 
Moyamensing  on  the  S.,  Nortiiem  Lib€rt»<^ 
Kensington,  Spring  Qarden,  and  Penn  Town- 
ship on  the  K,  and  West  Philadelphia  beyond 
the  Schuylkffl.    Most  of  this  area  being  then 
compactly  built  upon,  and  the  less  P^P"^^^ 
suburbs  rapidly  becoming  connected  with  tne 
central  city,  the  municipalities  wero  c<>°^"' 
dated  in  1864,  and  extended  to  «ni^2^^.^f 
entire  county,  an  area  of  120  sq.  m.    ^^\L 
this  added  surface  lies  N.  of  the  old  city;  i^  » 
thickly  studded  with  viUages,  and  has  also  m 
large  towns  of  Frankfort  Germantown,  ftoa 
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the  old  Pennsylvania  bank,  and  the  United 
States  mint,  all  fine  marble  bnildings  of  Gre- 
cian architecture.  Girard  college  la  the  chief 
building  of  this  class,  and  the  finest  in  the  Uni- 
ted States;  it  is  built  in  the  Corinthian  style, 
818  feet  long,  160  feet  wide,  and  97  feet  high, 
at  tL  cost  exceeding  $1,000,000.  The  merchants' 
exchange  is  a  fine  structure  of  marble,  with  an 
ornamented  front  on  Dock  street,  a  semicircu- 
lar colonnade  of  8  pillars,  and  a  spacious  ro- 
tunda within,  on  that  side.  The  farmers'  and 
mechanics'  bank  in  Ohestnut  street,  recently 
erected,  is  a  very  superior  structure  of  marble  in 
the  modern  style ;  and  adjoining  it  b  the  Phila- 
delphia bank,  a  fire-proof  granite  building  of 
great  cost,  built  in  1856  and  1857.  The  old  Christ 
church  (Episcopal),  celebrated  in  early  colonial 
times,  is  still  a  fine  building,  and  in  perfect  pres- 
ervation. St.  Peter's,  in  Third  and  Pine  streets, 
a  church  of  note  in  historical  times,  is  also  still 
preserved.  The  church  of  the  Iloly  Trinity,  re- 
cently erected  in  Twentieth  and  Walnut  streets, 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  Norman  architecture,  as  are 
also  St.  Mark's,  in  the  later  or  English  Grothic 
style,  in  Sixteenth  and  Locust  streets;  St. 
Luke's^  the  Grecian  style,  &g.  The  West  Arch 
street  Presbyterian  church  is  a  very  handsome 
and  spacious  structure  in  the  Boman  Corinthian 
style;  the  West  Spruce  street,  the  Calvary, 
the  Logan  square,  and  other  churches  are  fine 
buildings  in  various  styles.  The  new  Catholic 
cathedral  on  Logan  square  is  an  imposingstruo- 
ture  of  brown  stone,  in  the  dassio  or  Koman 
style,  not  yet  fully  finished.  The  academy  of 
music,  recently  erected,  is  without  a  superior 
for  space  and  internal  beauty.  Arch  street 
theatre  is  perhaps  the  most  noted  of  theatres 
proper ;  next  are  the  Walnut  and  the  Continen- 
tal, both  in  Walnut  street  between  Eighth  and 
NinUi;  the  Olympic  in  Race  street;  Sanford's 
opera  house ;  a  German  theatre  in  Callowhill 
s&eet,  &c.  Concert  hall  in  Chestnut  street,  na- 
tional hsll  in  Market,  musical  fund  hall  in  Lo- 
cust, the  assembly  building,  Jayne's  haU,  me- 
tropolitan hall,  national  guards'  hall,  and  many 
others,  are  occupied  for  public  meetings  and  en- 
tertainments. Carpenters'  hall,  the  nrst  place 
of  meeting  of  the  continental  congress,  is  still 
maintiuned  by  tiie  carpenters'  society.  Indepen- 
dence hall  generally  signifies  the  whole  of  the 
old  state  house,  but  more  specifically  the  large 
eastern  room  of  the  lower  floor.  In  this  hodl 
Lafayette  had  a  great  public  reception  in  1824, 
and  in  1880  a  public  movement  was  made  to 
restore  it  to  its  original  condition,  and  to  set 
it  apart  *^for  dignified  purposes  only."  The 
portraits  of  the  great  men  of  the  revolution 
were  procured,  and  historical  relics  were  placed 
there  for  permanent  preservation.  In  1854  the 
consolidated  city  took  a  renewed  interest  in  it, 
the  old  independence  bell  was  taken  from  the 
tower  and  placed  in  the  hall,  a  large  number 
of  portraits  from  the  Peale  gallery  were  hung 
on  the  walls,  and  a  keeper  was  appointed. — 
The  hotels  of  Philadelphia  are  not  behind  those 
of  other  metropolitan  American  cities.    The 


Girard  house  in  Chestnut  street,  and  the  La 
Pierre  in  Broad  street,  have  been  celebrated 
for  years;  both  are  fine  architectural  struc- 
tures,  built  in  part  of  brown  stone.  The  cod- 
tinental  hotel,  recently  erected,  is  equal  if  not 
superior  to  any  other  in  the  TJnitea  States  in 
size  and  beauty ;  it  covers  41,536  square  feet, 
and  is  285  feet  in  depth  by  194  feet  front.  The 
main  hall  is  185  feet  in  depth,  and  the  central 
open  area  88  by  78  feet.  It  has  over  100  com- 
plete suites  of  family  rooms,  and  employs  2^o 
persons  in  its  regular  care.  The  building  i£  of 
brown  stone,  divided  into  6  stories  in  the 
front  and  9  in  the  rear.  Very  many  hotek 
exist  in  various  parts  of  the  city  with  the  sigoS) 
arms,  and  insignia  of  revolutionary  times.  The 
chief  business  streets  are  now  occupied  with  a 
large  number  of  costly  and  superior  buildings 
of  marble,  granite,  iron,  and  sandstone.  Tbo 
number  of  buildings  erected  in  the  city  in  1S60 
was  2,876,  and  the  census  of  that  year  gives 
89,978  as  the  total  number  of  dwellings.  There 
are  850  places  of  worship,  viz. :  82  Baptist, 
63  Episcopal,  14  Friends',  7  Jewish,  14  Lu- 
theran, 59  Methodist  Episcopal,  4  Methodist 
Protestant,  20  Presbyterian  New  School,  84 
Presbyterian  Old  School,  20  other  Presbvte- 
rian,  80  Koman  Catholic,  2  Unitarian,  3  tni- 
versalist,  28  of  other  denominations,  and  20 
of  various  denominations  for  colored  people. 
There  are  6  Bible  societies,  18  missionary  soci- 
eties, and  12  tract  and  religious  publication  so- 
cieties. The  operations  of  many  of  these  are 
•very  extensive,  particularly  the  Pennsylvani* 
Bible  society,  the  American  Sunday  school 
union,  the  Presbyterian  board  of  publication, 
Ac. — ^The  principal  libraries  of  Philadelphia  are 
the  Philadelphia  library,  founded  byFranilin, 
and  combined  with  the  Union  and  Loganian  li- 
braries. It  had  70,000  volumes  on  Jan.  1, 1861. 
It  is  free  to  strangers,  and  open  from  sunrise  to 
sunset  daily.  Stock  and  shareholders  can  use 
it  as  a  circulating  library.  The  philosophical 
society  has  a  library  of  21,000  volumes,  and  ft 
very  valuable  collection  of  coins,  medals,  maps, 
charts,  dec.,  of  scientific  and  historical  valae. 
The  mercantile  library  has  21,500  volumes, 
with  a  large  membership.  Its  income  in  1860 
was  $11,851,  and  the  number  of  volumes  lent 
to  subscribers  and  members  was  87,500.  It  ^ 
open  from  9  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M.,  and  has  a  nevs 
reading  room  with  150  newspapers  and  65  pe^ 
riodicids.  The  Athenieum  has  a  library  ot 
18,500  volumes.  The  academy  of  natural  s<a- 
enc^  on  Broad  street,  has  a  very  valnablo 
scientific  library  of  23,000  volumes,  and  the 
largest  museum  of  natural  history  in  the  conn- 
try,  containing  over  25,000  mounted  specimens 
in  ornithology  idone.  The  apprentices'  library 
has  15,000  volumes.  The  Franklin  institute 
has  about  7,000  volumes,  a  news  room,  and  a 
course  of  scientific  lectures ;  the  mechanic  and 
inventive  arts  are  especially  favored  in  the  pltfi 
of  its  operations.  The  university  of  Penn^l- 
vania  has  a  library  of  6,000  volumes,  and  a  fine 
anatomical  museum.    The  Pennsylvania  ho9j>i* 
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Scbuylkill;  it  had  8|091  inmates  on  Jan.  1. 
1861.  It  is  under  the  control  of  the  board  of 
ffuardians  of  the  poor,  who  eiroended  $224,985 
for  the  almshouse  and  outside  poor  in  1860. 
The  house  of  refuge  for  juvenile  delinquents, 
maintained  in  part  by  the  state,  is  a  penal  insti- 
tution ;  it  had  459  inmates  at  the  close  of  1860. 
It  has  extensive  buildings  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$850,000,  work  rooms,  &o.,  and  in  1860  cost  for 
maintenance  $46,888,  one  half  of  which  was  paid 
by  the  state ;  the  eastern  state  penitentiary  is 
in  Philadelphia ;  its  penal  discipline  is  on  the 
plan  of  solitary  confinement,  and  it  was  here 
that  this  system  originated ;  it  had  464  con- 
victs on  Jan.  1, 1861.  There  is  one  large  city 
prison  only,  which  has  departments  represent- 
mg  the  penitentiary,  county  gaol,  ana  work- 
house purposes.  The  total  number  of  commit- 
ments m  1860  was  20,789,  and  the  expenditure 
for  its  maintenance  was  $62,188.  The  police 
force  numbers  788  men,  aU  of  whom  are  uni- 
formed ;  they  made  82,051  arrests  in  1860.  A 
police  and  fire  alarm  telegraph  communicates 
with  all  parts  of  the  city.  The  number  of  fires 
in  1860  was  898,  and  the  loss  of  property  by 
fire  $868,282.  There  are  90  fife  companies 
whose  organization  is  recognized,  and  whose 
expenses  are  in  part  paid  by  the  city,  liberal 
appropriations  being  made  for  the  companies, 
particularly  those  maintaining  steam  fire  cd- 
gines ;  but  the  system  is  voluntary.  These  com- 
panies have  26  steam  fire  engines,  46  hand 
engines,  and  104  hose  carriages.  The  active 
members  number  8,000,  and  the  total  of  active, 
honorary,  and  contributing  members  is  11,700. 
An  association  for  the  relief  of  disabled  fire- 
men numbers  600  members,  and  has  a  capital 
of  $26,000. — ^The  municipal  government  con- 
sists of  a  mayor,  who  is  elected  for  2  years ; 
a  select  council,  composed  of  one  member  for 
each  ward,  elected  for  2  years ;  a  common 
council,  composed  of  one  member  for  every 
1.200  taxable  inhabitants,  for  one  year.  The 
election  is  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Kay. 
There  are  24  wards,  24  members  of  the  select 
council,  and  96  members  of  the  common  council. 
In  each  ward  aldermen  are  elected  for  6  years,  in 
number  according  to  population,  the  whole  num- 
ber being  78  in  1860,  who  are  also  justices  and 
committing  magistrates.  The  revenue  raised 
for  support  of  the  city  ffovernment  in  1860  was 
$2,724,709,  produced  by  a  tax  of  $1.76  per 
$100  on  $156,697,669  of  assessed  valuation  of 
real  and  personal  property.  The  chief  items 
of  expenditure  were :  for  highways,  $404,686 ; 
police,  $420,400 ;  and  fire  department,  $66,985. 
The  funded  debt  of  the  city  is  $20,962,409. 
The  total  receipts  of  the  city  treasury  for  1860 
from  all  sources  were  $5,127,496,  and  the  ex- 
penditures $6,608,704.  The  valuation  of  real 
and  personal  property  in  Philadelphia  for  1861 
was  $164,088,707,  of  which  only  $2,712,702 
was  personal.  The  number  of  tax  payers  was 
114,886. — Water  works  were  first  erected  in 
1799,  the  reservoir  being  in  the  present  cen- 
tre of  the  city  at  Penn  square.    In  1812  the 


Fairmount  works  were  began,  and  in  1827  the 
present  admirable  system  of  supply  from  them 
was  completed.  These  works  are  remarkablf 
beautiful^  and  have  long  constituted  one  of  the 
principal  attractions  of  the  city.  The  water  is 
elevated  92  feet  to  4  reservoirs,  which  cover 
an  area  of  about  4  acres,  with  12^  feet  depth 
of  water  when  full,  and  a  capacity  of  22,181,976 

f  aliens.  These  reservoirs  stand  on  a  single 
lock  of  rock,  with  no  other  elevations  near  it, 
the  walks  overlooking  the  city  at  a  height  of 
100  feet.  The  entire  present  system  of  water 
supply  is  by  4  distinct  works;  that  at  Fair- 
mount  operates  by  water  power ;  the  Schajl- 
kill  works  employ  4  steam  engines ;  the  Dela- 
ware works  have  2  powerful  engines,  and  the 
24th  ward  works  2  engines.  All  the  works  in 
1860  raised  7,466,740,277  gallons  of  water,  or 
76,886  tons  daily,  of  which  the  FairmoDnt 
works  supplied  one  half.  The  direct  cost  of 
raising  the  water  was  $1.74  per  million  gallons ; 
the  receipts  for  the  year  from  water  rents  were 
$658,581,  and  the  expenses  of  the  works  |198,- 
269,  leaving  a  profit  of  $360,262.  The  total 
length  of  water  pipe  in  use  in  1860  was  825^ 
miles. — Gas  works  were  first  constructed  on  a 
general  scale  in  1886;  they  were  principally 
conducted  by  the  authorities  of  the  original 
city  limits,  and  were  very  succereful.  In  1855 
and  1856  the  works  owned  by  the  municipali- 
ties were  consolidated  with  tiiose  of  the  city 
proper;  and  in  1859  the  works  of  two  compa- 
nies, previously  independent,  were  purchased 
bringing  the  whole  service  under  tne  control 
of  the  city  as  its  property.  In  1860  the  several 
works  made  639,578,000  feet  of  gas,  which  was 
supplied  to  consumers  at  $2.26  per  thousand  f^t- 
The  total  length  of  street  mains  is  888  miles; 
the  total  cost  of  the  works  $8,768,904;  the 
profits  of  the  business  of  1860  were  $408,435, 
exclusive  of  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  vorw. 
Great  care  was  taken  in  the  original  ^^^^^^^ 
ment  of  the  city  gas  works  to  secure  the  best 
improvements  then  effected  in  the  manufacture 
of  coal  gas  in  European  cities,  and  they  have 
from  the  outset  furnished  gas  cheaper  than 
in  any  other  American  city. — The  mint  oi 
the  United  States  was  founded  at  Philadelphia 
in  1792.  It  occupies  a  marble  building  w 
Chestnut  street,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $200,000. 
It  has  coined  up  to  June  80,  1860,  of  gold, 
$826,928,984;  of  silver,  $98,951,766 ;  of  copper, 
$2,545,818 ;  total  coinage  since  1793,  $423,426,- 
504.  This  is  exclusive  of  coinage  at  the  branches 
of  the  mint.  The  highest  coinage  of  t^TJf^ 
was  $60,111,249  in  1853;  the  coinage  of  tne 
year  ending  June  80,  1860,  was  $6,653,6o3. 
The  amount  coined  varies  very  greatly,  *^^^^ 
ing  to  the  course  of  exchanges,  rather  than  tfio 
production  of  gold.  In  the  early  part  of  1«>3 
coinage  was  brisk  for  a  few  weeks,  but  gener- 
ally the  last  6  years  have  exhibited  a  co'f  ^^ 
of  less  than  $10,000,000  yearly,  whUe  from 
1851  to  1864  inclusive  the  average  was  f^^'' 
000,000  yearly.  Coinage  is  again  rapid  m  t^ 
beginning  of  1861,  over  $4,000,000  being  comea 
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oityhas  from  its  foundation  been  oonspicnonsly 
healthy.  The  separate  municipalities  consti- 
tuting the  aggregate  city  proved  unfavorable  to 
the  preservation  of  order  for  a  period  of  years 
previous  to  the  consolidation.  Minor  riots 
were  frequent  between  fire  companies  of  the 
rival  districts,  and  more  or  less  of  disturbance 
from  this  cause  continued  down  to  the  better 
organization  of  the  fire  department  in  1857. 
In  1835  riots  were  incited  against  the  colored 
population,  and  again  in  1838,  when  Pennsyl- 
vania hall,  belonpng  to  the  anti-slavery  soci- 
eties, and  occupied  by  their  meetings,  was 
burned  by  a  mob.  Other  minor  disturbances 
occurred  from  the  same  cause.  In  1844  the 
districts  of  Kensington  and  Southwark  were 
the  scene  of  riots  arising  from  the  hostility  be- 
tween the  Boman  Catholics  and  "  Native  Amer- 
icans;*' the  disturbance  was  protracted  over  a 
considerable  time,  the  military  were  called  out 
to  enforce  order,  and  some  lives  were  lost. 

PHTTi/R,  an  island  of  the  Nile  in  Nubia,  just 
beyond  the  confines  of  Egypt,  6  m.  S.  of  As- 
swan,  in  lat.  24**  1'  84"  N.,  long.  32°  64'  16"  E. 
It  lies  between  the  S.  extremity  of  the  island 
of  Biggeh  and  the  E.  bank  of  the  river,  is  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long  and  about  500  feet  broad, 
and  is  covered  with  picturesque  ruins  of  tem- 
ples, mostly  of  the  times  of  the  Ptolemies, 
with  additions  by  the  Boman  emperors.  These 
are  principally  at  the  B.  end  of  the  island. 
The  chief  temple  is  that  of  Isis,  the  portal  of 
which  bears  the  name  of  Nectanabis  I.,  who 
reigned  from  about  374  to  867  B.  0.,  while  the 
wings  were  added  by  the  Ptolemies  a  century 
or  two  later.  PhilsQ  is  celebrated  for  its  beau- 
ty, not  only  from  its  ruins,  but  from  its  palm 
trees  and  the  grandeur  of  the  surrounding 
scenery. 

PHILEMON,  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  bom 
probably  at  Soli  in  Oilicia  about  360,  died 
in  262  B.  0.  He  was  the  first  writer  of  the 
new  comedy  in  order  of  time,  and  inferior  in 
celebrity  only  to  Menander,  from  whom  in- 
deed he  bore  away  the  palm  of  victory  in  sev^- 
eral  dramatic  contests.  He  began  to  exhibit 
plays  about  830  B.  0.,  and  during  his  lifetime 
produced  97,  of  which  not  even  the  titles  of 
many  remain.  The  fragments  of  his  extant 
works  are  usually  printed  in  the  principal  edi- 
tions of  Menander.  Philemon^s  subjects  are 
chiefly  love  intrigues,  and  his  plays  are  remark- 
able for  their  wit  ana  elegance.  According  to 
one  account,  he  died  from  immoderate  laughter 
at  seeing  an  ass  eat  figs  from  a  countryman's 
basket ;  according  to  another,  from  joy  at  ob- 
taining the  prize  in  a  dramatic  contest. 

PHJLEMON  and  Baucis.    See  Baucis. 

PHlt)EMON,  Efistlb  to,  a  canonical  epistle 
of  the  N^w  Testament,  written,  according  to 
the  constat  tradition  of  the  ancient  church, 
by  the  apostle  Paul.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  at- 
test its  universal  reception  as  a  Pauline  epistle 
in  the  Christian  world,  though  the  latter  also 
remarks  that,  in  consequence  of  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats,  it  was  deemed  by  some  in 


his  day  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  canon.  The 
Epistle  to  Philemon  is  one  of  the  shortest  \toT- 
tions  of  the  Bible,  containing  only  one  chapter. 
It  was  written  during  PanPs  imprisonment  at 
Bome.  After  the  usual  introductory  salutations, 
the  apostle  alludes  to  the  good  reputation  vhich 
Philemon  as  a  Ohristian  eigoyed,  and  to  the 
joy  which  the  knowledge  of  this  afibrded  him. 
He  then  introduces  the  main  subject  of  the 
epistle.  Onesimus,  a  servant  or  slave  (dovXof) 
of  Philemon,  who  had  mn  away  from  his  mas- 
ter, probably  after  having  committed  a  theft, 
had  been  converted  by  Panl  at  Rome,  and  was 
sent  back  by  him  to  his  master,  who  is  entreat- 
ed to  receive  him  "not  as  a  servant,  but  ass 
brother  beloved."  Paul  then  pledges  himself 
to  make  good  any  loss  that  Philemon  may  hare 
suffered  either  through  the  dishonesty  of  One- 
simus or  through  the  want  of  his  service ;  he 
requests  Philemon  to  prei>are  him  a  lodging, 
as  he  trusted  soon  to  visit  him ;  and  concludes 
with  the  salutations  of  some  of  his  feUow  la- 
borers at  Rome.  The  Epistle  to  Philemon  haa 
of  late  challenged  in  American  theology  par- 
ticular study  and  comment,  on  account  of  its 
supposed  bearing  on  the  question  of  tlie  rela- 
tion of  Christianity  to  slavery;  and  a  number 
of  religious  organs  in  those  states  where  Afn- 
can  slavery  exists  have  contested  the  correct- 
ness of  the  rendering  of  the  Greek  JovXor  by 
"  servant"  in  the  conunon  English  version  and 
in  the  new  version  of  the  American  Bible 
union,  insisting  that  "  slave"  would  be  the 
only  correct  rendering. — Of  the  life  of  Phile- 
mon nothing  else  is  known.  According  to  an 
ancient  tradition,  Appia,  who  is  mentioned  in 
verse  2,  was  his  wife,  and  Arohippus  (in  the 
same  verse)  hb  son.  According  to  the  Apos- 
tolical Constitutions  he  was  bishop  of  Colossre. 
The  Roman  Catholic  church  commemorates 
him  as  a  saint  on  Nov.  22. 

PHILIDOR.    See  Dahicak. 

PHILIP  n.,  the  18th  king  of  Maoedon,  ooun  • 
ingfrom  Caranus,  bom  in  382  B.  C,  assassmair 
ed  at  uEgaD  in  Aug.  886.  The  accounts  of  ms 
early  life  are  in  many  respects  contradictory. 
He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Amyntas  n.  an« 
Eurydice,  and  in  868  was  given  up  by  PtojW' 
then  regent  of  Macedon,  as  a  hostage  to  reJop- 
idas,  who  had  marched  into  thst  counU7  f' 
the  head  of  a  Theban  army.  At  Thebes  FW 
remained  2  or  8  years  in  the  ^^^^f/^^ 
menes,  one  of  the  principal  citizens,  ^^,^  ^ 
his  residence  there  undoubtedly  acqmrea  w 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  s^^^^^f  „  J^ 
in  its  then  most  advanced  state.  "^|  ...« 
brother  Perdiccas  had  slain  Ptolemy  M^ni^ 
and  had  ascended  the  throne,  he  presenieu 
Philip,  upon  the  advice  of  the  P^i^^^P"!: 
Plato,  with  the  government  of  a  6a«>^^"'.!ia 
district.  In  860  Perdiccas  was  slain  in  aw 
with  the  Illyrians,  and  left  the  govemmenii" 
distracted  state.  Beside  the  infant  son  oi* 
diccas,  the  legal  heir  to  the  throne,  J 
were  claimmg  it  his  three  half  brothers,^ 
chelaus,  Aridieus,   and   Menelaus  Pao>«^^ 
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847,  nearly  as  much  by  the  nac  of  money  aa  by 
actual  military  strengtii.  The  inh abitants  were 
sold  into  slavery,  and  Olynthus  itself  and  the 
other  cities  of  Ohalcidice,  82  in  all,  were  dis- 
mantled, and  so  thoroughly  ruined  that,  accord- 
ing to  a  speech  of  Demosthenes  6  years  later, 
their  very  sites  were  scarcely  discernible. 
Athens  now  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  unite 
the  states  of  Greece  in  a  common  league  against 
Macedon;  but  failing  of  much  success,  she 
listened  to  the  overtures  of  peace  which  Philip 
indirectly  offered.  Negotiations  were  opened, 
which  were  skilfully  protracted  by  Philip  so 
as  to  subserve  his  own  interests.  The  first  em- 
bassy left  Athens  about  Dec.  847,  and  returned 
about  the  begiuning  of  March,  bringing  back  a 
letter  professing  the  most  friendly  feelings,  but 
insisting  as  a  condition  of  peace  that  each  party 
should  retcdn  what  it  possessed.  The  treaty 
was  adopted  at  Athens.  But  a  dis^te  arose 
on  the  question  of  who  were  the  allies  included 
in  the  terms  of  the  peace,  the  envoys  of  Philip 
refusing  to  acknowledge  the  Phocians  as  such. 
Before  the  second  embassy  reached  him,  he  had 
conquered  Cersobleptes,  the  Thracian  prince 
and  ally  of  Athens.  The  ratification  of  the 
treaty  he  delayed  under  various  pretexts  until 
he  was  at  Pherro,  within  8  days*  march  of 
Thermopyl89.  The  Athenians,  persuaded  by 
jEschines  and  the  other  traitors  of  the  Philip- 
pizing  faction,  did  nothing  for  the  defence  of 
the  pass.  PhaJcecus,  the  nephew  and  successor 
in  command  of  Phayllus,  thereupon  concluded  a 
convention  with  Philip,  according  to  which  he 
was  to  evacuate  the  territory  with  his  mercenary 
soldiers,  and  with  all  Phocians  disposed  to  ac- 
company him ;  and  the  country  fell  immediately 
into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians.  The  am- 
phictyons,  assembling,  invested  Philip  with  the 
right  of  suffrage  previously  enjoyed  by  the  Pho- 
cians, thus  recognizing  the  Hellenic  character 
of  his  nation;  they  moreover  appointed  him 

E resident  of  the  I^rthian  games,  which  were 
eld  in  Aug.  846,  two  months  after  the  subju- 
ffation  of  Phocis.  Athens,  mortified  and  in- 
dignant at  having  been  deceived  and  betrayed, 
was  at  first  not  disposed  to  concur  in  the  vote 
giving  him  a  place  in  the  amphictyonio  assem- 
bly, but  was  persuaded  by  DemosUienes  not  to 
display  an  anger  at  once  dangerous  and  impo- 
tent. Master  of  Thermorpylro,  Philip  now  be- 
gan his  intrigues  in  the  Peloponnesus,  striving 
to  excite  the  Messenians,  Megalopolitans,  and 
Argives  against  the  Spartans.  His  active  spirit 
was  constantly  at  work  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  dominions,  confirming  his  authority  in 
Thessaly,  overrunning  PaK)nia  and  the  Illyrian 
countries  bordering  upon  Macedonia,  and  cap- 
turing cities  on  the  Ambracian  gulf.  In  844 
Athens,  aroused  by  the  eloquence  of  Demos- 
thenes, sent  embassies  into  the  Peloponnesus  to 
counteract  his  efforts,  but  they  were  attended 
with  no  success.  Ill  ifeeling  prevailed  between 
the  Athenians  and  Macedonians  for  along  time 
before  it  broke  out  into  open  war.  Philip  began 
the  siege  of  Perinthus  in  840,  but  an  Athenian 


fleet  compelled  him  to  retire;  and  a  similar 
attempt  to  capture  Byzantium  failed  in  coDse- 
quence  of  the  presence  of  a  fleet  under  Pho- 
cion,  who  moreover  gained  several  advantages 
over  him  in  land  and  naval  actions.  Philip 
therefore  made  peace  with  the  Byzantines, 
withdrew  his  forces  from  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  in  the  spring  of  889  made  a  BQ^ 
oessful  land  expedition  against  the  Scythmn 
king  Atheas ;  but  on  his  return  he  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Triballi,  a  Thracian  tribe,  de- 
feated with  the  loss  of  his  booty,  and  rcceiTei 
a  severe  wound  in  his  thigh.  But  about  this 
time  the  amphictyons  brought  a  new  war  into 
Greece,  by  resolving  that  the  Amphissian  Lo- 
crians,  who  had  settled  on  tho  Oirrhaean  plain, 
consecrated  to  the  Delphian  god,  were  to  be 
punished  for  impiety.  Philip  was  called  in  to 
execute  the  decree.  He  immediately  began 
the  march  southward,  and  on  his  passage 
through  Phocis  seized  Elatea  and  commencHl 
refortifying  that  town.    Ho  declared  his  pnr- 

?ose  to  invade  Attica,  and  sent  envovs  to 
hebcs,  where  a  strong  feeling  against  Athens 
prevailed,  asking  her  assistance,  or  at  least 
that  a  free  passage  through  Boeotia  should  bo 
granted.  By  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes, 
Thebes  was  persuaded  to  enter  into  an  alli- 
ance with  Atliens,  and  the  allied  forces  kept  the 
field  against  Philip  during  the  autumn  and  win- 
ter of  839  and  388,  and  gained  over  him  several 
advantages.  In  Aug.  838,  the  battle  of  Chs?- 
ronea  was  fought,  in  which  Philip  was  signaDj 
victorious.  The  conquered  Thebans  he  treated 
with  severity,  but  motives  of  policy  led  him 
to  adopt  mild  measures  in  regard  to  the  Athe- 
nians, between  whom  and  hmiself  tho  treaty 
called  the  peace  of  Demades  was  negotiated, 
by  which  the  Athenians  recognized  Philip  as 
the  head  of  Greece,  and  thus  the  great  obj^ 
of  his  ambition  was  secured.  He  now  carried 
his  arms  into  the  Peloponnesus,  and  reduced 
tlio  entire  country,  with  tho  exception  of 
Sparta,  which  it  seems  he  did  not  attack.  D* 
hold  a  congress  of  Grecian  cities  at  Corinth, 
in  which  he  unfolded  his  design  of  invading 
tho  Persian  empire,  and  liberating  the  Asiatic 
Greeks.  The  congress  voted  him  the  leader 
of  the  Greeks,  and  decreed  that  the  vanoM 
states  should  furnish  contingents.  During  337 
his  preparations  for  the  expected  invaaoa 
went  steadily  on,  and  early  in  886  a  body  of 
troops  under  Attalus  and  Parmenio  was  s^"* 
over  into  Asia.  Not  long  before  he  had  rfr 
pudiated  his  wife  Olympiaa,  the  mother  oi 
Alexander,  on  the  ground  of  infidelity,  an* 
had  married  Cleopatra,  the  niece  of  Attains 
At  the  wedding  banquet,  incensed  bjr  */*" 
mark  of  Alexander,  he  tried  to  slay  ^""l\?"x^ 
overcome  by  passion  and  drunkenness,  fell  to 
the  floor.  Alexander  hereupon  exclwinca. 
"  Here  is  a  man  preparing  to  cross  from  **^'^P* 


1110  mubaer  lo  aer  orouier  oijexauuri,  ""'/■. 
Epirua.     Afterward  a  reconciliation  ww  e  • 
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with  that  monaroih.  So  thoroughly  were  they 
satisfied  with  his  conduct,  that  the  portion  of 
the  fine  nnpaid  was  remitted,  and  his  son  De- 
metrius was  sent  home.  But  after  the  defeat 
of  Antioohus  they  grew  jealous  of  Philip,  who 
was  strengthening  his  power  in  every  quarter. 
He  was  compelled  to  give  up  all  his  conquests 
in  Perrhsabia  and  Thessaly,  remove  his  garri- 
sons from  the  cities  of  Thrace,  and  restrict  his 
authority  to  the  ancient  boundaries  of  Mace- 
donia. Demetrius  was  sent  to  Rome,  and  was 
received  with  so  much  favor  and  procured 
such  advantageous  terms  that  the  jealousy  of 
his  brother  Perseus  was  excited.  The  life  of 
Philip  was  henceforth  embittered  by  the  dis- 
sensions between  his  two  sons.  In  his  domes- 
tic administration  he  also  became  more  cruel, 
while  he  was  engaged  in  secret  preparations 
for  renewing  the  war  against  the  Komans.  In 
an  expedition  into  Psdonia,  Perseus  by  means 
of  forged  letters  succeeded  in  inducing  his 
father  to  put  Demetrius  to  death.  The  un- 
happy king  .was  tiow  overcome  with  grief  and 
remorse,  which  were  increased  when  he  found 
tiliat  he  had  been  deceived.  He  thought  that 
he  was  haunted  by  the  avenging  spirit  of  De- 
metrius, and  not  long  after  died,  in  lus  last 
moments  cursing  his  son  Perseus. — ^Polybius 
said  of  Philip,  that  there  were  few  monarchs 
of  whom  more  good  or  more  evil  could  justly 
be  spoken.  The  early  age  at  which  he  ascend- 
ed the  throne  thwarted  the  development  of  his 
naturally  good  qualities,  so  that  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  reign  he  became  tyrannical, 
perfidious,  and  cruel.  In  conversation  he  was 
a  ready  speaker,  and  possessed  great  power  of 
repartee.  In  private  life  he  was  exceedingly 
licentious  and  fond  of  excessive  drinking. 

PHILIP  n.  AuGtrsTUB,  king  of  France,  the 
7th  monarch  of  the  Oapetian  line,  bom  Aug. 
22,  1165,  died  in  Mantes,  July  14, 1228.  He 
was  the  son  of  Louis  VH.,  was  crowned  at 
Rheims  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  ^e  following  year  (1180). 
His  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  count  of 
Hainault  united  the  races  of  Capet  and  Charle- 
magne, and  a  second  coronation  was  performed 
at  St  Denis.  He  immediately  baidshed  all  the 
Jews,  confiscated  their  property,  and  persecuted 
the  Waldenses.  When  his  wife  died  without  is- 
sue, the  count  of  Flanders,  her  uncle,  refused  to 
give  up  Amiens,  a  part  of  her  dowry,  and  a 
war  broke  out,  in  the  course  of  which  the  count 
marched  to  the  gates  of  Paris  (1184).  Philip, 
however,  ultimately  secured  Amiens  and  near- 
ly all  of  Vermandois.  He  was  next  involved 
in  a  war  with  the  duke  of  Buraundy,  who  dis- 
puted his  authority,  and  with  Henry  II.  of  Eng- 
land, whose  sons  he  supported  against  their 
father.  In  1188,  on  hearing  of  the  fall  of  Je- 
rusalem, he  assumed  the  cross,  and  in  1190  the 
allied  forces  of  France  and  England  started  on 
the  third  crusade.  They  reached  the  Holy 
Land  in  1191,  but,  outshone  by  his  rivaJ  Rich- 
ard I.,  Philip  soon  returned  to  Europe,  swear- 
ing on  his  departure  to  respect  the  dominiona 


of  the  English  king.  Nevertheless,  he  soon 
found  a  pretext  for  invading  Kormandy,  and 
made  some  conquests,  while  Richard  was  a  pris- 
oner in  the  hands  of  the  emperor  of  Germany; 
but  in  1194  he  was  repulsed  from  Rouen. 
After  Richard^B  release  a  war,  marked  by  no 
great  military  or  political  events,  began  be- 
tween the  two  monarchs,  and  lasted  till  the 
death  of  Richard  in  1199.  The  statesmanship 
of  Philip  in  the  end  proved  too  much  for  the 
more  soldierly  oualities  of  the  English  king. 
During  this  war  Philip  recalled  the  Jews,  being 
in  need  of  money.  Having  divorced  his  second 
wife,  and,  in  defiance  of  a  papal  bull,  married 
in  1196  Agnes  of  Meran,  a  princess  of  the  Tyrol, 
he  was  excommunicated,  and  his  kingdom  laid 
under  an  interdict.  The  death  of  Agnes  of 
Meran  enabled  him  to  reconcile  himself  with 
the  church,  and  the  murder  of  Arthur  by  King 
John  afforded  him  a  plausible  pretext  for  re- 
newing the  war  with  !EIngland.  He  summoned 
John  to  appear  at  his  court  and  answer  for 
the  crime,  and  on  his  failing  to  do  so  ad- 
ludged  him  guilty  of  felony,  and  declared  his 
dominions  confiscated.  Kormandy  was  con- 
quered in  1208,  and  Maine  and  Ajqjou  soon 
dterward;  and  though  Poitou  and  Guienne 
were  not  eflfectually  subdued  until  the  reign 
of  Philip's  son,  the  power  of  the  English 
was  broken.  In  Oct.  1206,  a  truce  of  two 
years  was  concluded,  which  Philip  employed 
in  strengthening  his  power,  and  developing 
the  material  resources  of  his  dominions.  About 
this  time  the  crusade  against  the  Albigense$ 
began  In  the  south  of  France,  where  the  king 
scarcely  exercised  even  nominal  authority. 
Its  early  success  encouraged  the  pope  to  ex- 
communicate  John,  with  whom  a  dispute  had 
arisen,  and  to  present  England  t#  Philip.  Im- 
mense preparations  were  made  for  an  invasion, 
but  the  French  king  was  diverted  from  the  exe- 
cution of  his  purpose  by  the  insubordination  of 
Ferdinand,  count  of  Flanders.  He  invaded  the 
dominions  of  his  vassal  in  1218,  and  commit- 
ted great  ravages ;  but  his  fieet  was  defeated 
and  destroyed  at  Dam  by  the  English,  under 
command  of  the  count  of  Boulogne  and  the 
earl  of  Salisbury.  The  next  year  he  was  at- 
tacked on  the  side  of  Poitou  by  John,  and  on 
the  side  of  Flanders  by  the  nobles  of  the  Low 
Countries  commanded  by  Otho,  emperor  of 
Germany.  John  was  beaten  ofiT  by  the  dau- 
phin Louis,  and  Otho  was  defeated  in  the  battle 
of  Bovines  between  Lille  andToumay,  in  which 
the  counts  of  Boulogne  and  of  Flanders  were 
taken  prisoners.  After  this  the  lifiB  of  Philip 
is  marked  by  no  events  of  ^eat  militu^  im- 
portance, except  the  expedition  of  his  son 
Louis  to  England,  to  take  possession  of  the 
crown  of  that  country,  to  which  he  had  been 
invited  by  a  portion  of  the  barons.  Louis  be- 
came master  of  nearly  all  the  south,  but  in  1221 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  Philip  him- 
self took  little  interest  in  the  military  expedi- 
tions in  which  his  son  afterward  engaged,  de- 
votinghimself  chiefiy  to  the  civil  administration 
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and  proseoutions  and  exeontions  for  political 
offeoces.  In  1313  the  wives  of  his  three  sons 
were  charged  with  adultery ;  one  of  them  wag 
sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  one, 
Margaret  of  Burgundy,  wife  of  his  eldest  son 
Louis,  was  strangled  in  prison,  while  the  third 
was  acquitted.  Involved  m  new  difficulties  with 
the  Flemings,  he  was  ohliged  hy  an  insurrection 
of  his  own  peoj^le  to  make  a  compromise  with 
them.  Duriug  his  whole  reign  he  was  governed 
hy  the  legists,  who  steadily  strove  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  feudal  system,  and  to  strengthen 
and  render  independent  the  royal  authority. 
His  power  was  of  the  most  despotic  character, 
and  there  was  often  muc^  disaffection  among 
the  people  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  taxes 
and  debasement  of  the  coinage. 

PHILIP  VL  OF  Valois,  the  15th  king  of 
France  of  the  Capetian  line,  and  first  of  the 
house  of  Yalois,  bom  in  1293,  died  in  Nogent- 
le-Boi,  near  Ohartrea,  Aug.  22, 1850.  He  was 
the  son  of  Charles  of  Yalois,  brother  of  Philip 
the  Fair,  and  during  the  reign  of  Philip  the 
Long  headed  an  unsuccessful  expedition  against 
the  Ghibelline  party  in  Lombardy.  On  the 
death  of  Charles  the  Fair  in  1328  without  a  male 
heir,  though  his  widow  was  pregnant,  Philip 
was  intrusted  with  the  regency.  "When  the 
queen  was  delivered  of  a  £iughter,  who  was 
excluded  by  the  Salic  law  from  the  throne,  the 
right  to  the  succession  became  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute ;  but  at  last  it  was  settled  on  Philip,  who 
was  crowned  at  Bheims,  May  29,  1328.  The 
same  year  he  undertook  an  expedition  against 
the  Flemings,  whom  he  defeated  with  consid- 
erable loss,  and  took  the  city  of  Cassel.  ^  The 
next  few  years  were  occupied  in  the  civil  ad- 
ministration of  France,  regulating  the  currency, 
settling  disputed  boundi^es,  and  especally  in 
determining  the  claims  of  Robert,  count  of 
Beaumont,  to  Artois.  The  pretensions  of  Bob- 
ert  were  not  admitted,  ana  that  prince,  ban- 
ished from  the  realm  in  1330,  took  refuge  in 
England.  Philip  entertained  the  project  of  a 
crusade  asainst  the  Moors  of  Granada,  but  the 
demands  he  made  of  the  pope  were  so  exorbi- 
tant, that  the  matter  came  to  nothing.  In  the 
mean  while  the  assistance  which  he  rendered 
to  Bobert  Bruce,  kins  of  Scotland,  irritated  Ed- 
ward ni.  of  England,  who  claimed  to  bo  the 
heir  of  the  French  throne,  and  a  war  broke  out 
in  1337,  Edward  forming  an  alliance  with  the 
Flemish  burghers  under  James  Artevelde.  This 
war,  which  lasted  through  the  reign  of  Philip, 

froved  most  disastrous  to  the  French.  In  1342 
'hilip  issued  an  ordinance  mAkingsalt  a  govern- 
ment monopoly.  In  Aug.  1346,  Philip  was  de- 
feated at  Cr^y  by  Edward  HI.,  who  took  Calais 
the  next  year.  In  1348  the  ravages  of  the 
plague  prevented  a  general  renewal  of  the  wai*. 
Philip  was  somewhat  compensated  for  his  losses 
both  from  war  and  disease  by  the  addition  to 
the  French  dominions  of  the  province  of  Dau- 
phin6.  In  1350  he  espoused  the  princess 
Blanche  of  Navarre,  but  soon  after  died.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  John  II. 


PHILIP  n.  (SPAur) 

PHILIP  n.,  king  of  Spain,  bom  in  YaMo. 
lid,  May  21, 1527,  died  at  the  palace  of  tie  £s- 
curial,  Sept.  13, 1598.  His  father  was  Charles 
Y.,  emperor  of  Germany  and  king  of  Spain, 
and  his  mother  the  empress  Isabella,  daughkr 
of  Emanuel  the  Great  of  Portugal  He  was 
carefully  educated,  and  showed  some  taste  for 
science  and  the  fine  arts,  especially  for  mathe- 
matics and  architecture.  Even  in  childhood 
he  was  thoughtful,  cautious,  and  reserved*  His 
father  kept  him  surrounded  by  able  statesmen, 
who  early  familiarized  him  with  ideas  of  gov- 
ernment. At  the  age  of  1 6  he  was  married  to  his 
cousin  the  infanta  Maria,  daughter  of  John  IH 
of  Portugal^  who  died  within  two  years,  a  few 
days  after  giving  birth  to  the  celebrated  and  un- 
happy Don  Carlos.  Philipwas  married  a  second 
time,  July  25,  1554,  at  Winchester,  to  Mart, 
queen  of  England,  with  whom  his  father  hid 
negotiated  the  match.  To  make  the  husband 
equal  to  the  wife  in  rank,  Charles  resigned  to 
his  son  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  the  dnchj 
of  Milan.  The  marriage  was  not  a  happj 
one,  for  Mary  was  very  ugly,  and  Philip,  though 
she  doated  on  him  with  the  most  passionate 
fondness,  treated  her  with  coldness  and  was 
notorious  for  his  infidelities.  After  a  residence 
of  somewhat  more  than  a  year  in  England,  he 
was  sunamoned  to  Flanders  by  his  father,  and 
in  Sept.  1555,  reached  Brussela,  where  on  Oct 
25  was  fulfilled  the  famous  act  of  abdication 
by  which  Charles  transferred  to  Philip  the 
sovereignty  of  the  17  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Three  months  later,  Jan.  16, 1556,  the 
emperor  also  ceded  to  his  son  all  his  remiunins 
hereditary  dominions,  and  shortly  aft4?rvard 
resigned  the  elective  crown  of  tiie  Gknnan  em- 
pire in  favor  of  his  brother  Ferdinand.  By  his 
father's  abdication  Philip  thus  became  sover- 
eign of  the  most  powerful  and  extensive  empire 
in  the  world,  including,  beside  the  Nether- 
lands, a  great  part  of  Itidy,  the  whole  of  Spain, 
and  the  vast  Spanish  possessions  in  -^^"^^ 
Africa,  and  the  East  Indies.  He  is  descnb^ 
at  this  time  as  a  small,  meagre  man,  ninch  he- 
low  the  middle  height,  with  thin  legs,  a  Mr- 
row  chest,  and  the  shrinking,  timid  air  of  a 
habitual  invalid.  He  had  a  heavy,  hanging 
lip,  with  a  vast  mouth  and  monstrously  prt>* 
truding  lower  jaw.  His  complexion  was  laiff 
his  hair  light  and  thin,  his  beard  yellow,  short, 
and  pdinted.  He  had  the  face  of  a  Eenung 
with  the  manners  of  a  Spaniard.  He  Iookw 
constantly  on  the  ground  when  he  ^^^'^T^'^g^ 
was  chary  of  speech,  embarrassed  ^^.J^^i 
suffering  in  manner.  "This  was  ascnwa* 
says  Motley,  "parUy  to  a  natural  haughtmes 
which  he  had  occasionally  endeavored  to  o^e 
come,  and  partly  to  habitual  pains  in  we  sww- 
ach  oocaaioned  by  his  inordinate  fondness  i 
pastry."  He  was  considered  by  his  contempo- 
raries at  that  period  to  be  sluggish  in  <**"*^'^ 
and  deficient  in  mental  capacity.    ^®  ,{„ 


however,  an  inclination  for  l>uBineM  amounfing 
almost  to  a  passion,  and  was  an  J°^^"*  fl^jji^ 
writer  of  despatohes,  spending  nearly  an 
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several  other  great  nobles  were  arrested  and  be- 
headed, and  dming  his  administration  of  6  years 
18,000  persons  perished  on  the  scaffold,  beside 
immense  numbers  put  to  death  in  battles,  sieges, 
and  massacres.  This  ferocity  however  failed  to 
subdue  the  insurgents,  who  under  the  wise 
leadership  of  William  of  Orange  maintained  a 
heroic  and  generally  successful  struggle  against 
Alva  and  his  successors,  Bequesens,  Don  Jolm 
of  Austria,  and  the  duke  of  Parma.  In  1679 
the  seven  United  Provinces  formed  the  union 
of  Utrecht,  and  during  the  rest  of  Philip's  reign 
maintained  their  independence  and  carried  on 
a  vigorous  war  with  the  Spaniards  by  land  and 
sea.  Among  the  remarkable  incidents  of  this 
long  contest  was  one  strongly  illustrative  of 
Phflip's  character — ^the  secret  execution  of 
the  lord  of  Montigny,  the  younger  brother  of 
Count  Horn.  He  was  sent  to  Spain  in  1666  by 
the  nobles  of  the  Netherlands  as  an  envoy  to 
the  king  to  lay  before  him  the  red  state  of 
the  provinces.  Philip  received  him  at  first 
graciously,  but  detained  him,  and  in  Sept. 
166T,  committed  him  as  a  prisoner  to  the  for- 
tress of  Segovia,  and  afterward  to  that  of  Si- 
mancas,  where,  in  Oct.  1670,  he  was  strangled 
ia  so  secret  a  manner  that  his  fate  remained  a 
mystery  till  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  opening 
of  the  archives  of  Simancas,  in  which  the 
king's  correspondence  with  his  ministers  had 
been  deposited,  disclosed  the  fact  that  Philip  in 
his  own  handwriting  had  given  the  most  minute 
directions  for  the  murder  and  for  its  subsequent 
concealment  by  giving  out  that  Montigny  had 
died  of  a  fever.  The  unfortunate  nobleman, 
though  he  opposed  the  persecution  of  the  Prot- 
estants, was  a  devout  Catholic ;  and  Philip,  in 
conmiunicating  in  a  private  despatch  to  Alva 
the  real  circumstances  of  his  death,  says :  *^  If 
his  inner  man  was  penetrated  with  as  Christian 
a  spirit  as  he  exhibited  in  the  outer,  and  as  the 
friar  who  confessed  him  has  reported,  God,  we 
may  presume,  will  have  mercy  on  his  soul.'* 
Another  remarkable  transaction,  in  which  the 
personal  agency  and  character  of  Philip  may 
be  clearly  traced,  was  the  assassination  of  Wil- 
liam of  Orange,  the  great  leader  of  the  revolt 
of  the  Netherlands.  Against  this  eminent 
statesman  and  hero  the  king  issued  in  1680  a 
formal  ban,  declaring  him  an  outlaw  and  an 
enemy  to  the  human  race :  *^  And  if  any  one 
of  our  subjects  or  any  stranger  shall  be  found 
sufficiently  generous  of  heart  to  rid  us  of  this 
pest,  delivering  him  to  us  alive  or  dead,  or  tak- 
mg  his  life,  we  will  cause  to  be  fhmished  to  him, 
immediately  after  the  deed  shall  have  been  done, 
the  sum  of  26,000  crowns  in  gold.  If  he  have 
committed  any  crime,  however  heinous,  we 
promise  to  pardon  him ;  and  if  he  be  not  already 
noble,  we  will  ennoble  him  for  his  valor."  In- 
cited by  this  proclamation,  various  assassins 
attempted  to  kill  the  prince ;  and  at  length  a 
Burgundian  fanatic,  Balthasar  Gerard,  having 
previously  made  known  his  design  to  the  prince 
of  Parma,  who  communicated  it  to  Philip, 
murdered  Orange  at  Delft,  in  1684.    Gerard 


was  taken  and  put  to  death,  but  Philip  rewaid- 
ed  his  heirs  witn  estates  of  great  value  and  vith 
patents  of  nobility.  ^^  Had  it  6nly  been  d(m« 
two  years  earlier,"  said  he  on  hearing  of  the 
murder,  ^^  much  trouble  might  have  been  eptnd 
me;  but  'tis  better  late  than  never."  mm^ 
the  earlier  part  of  the  war  with  the  Kether- 
lands,  Philip  carried  on  almost  constant  hos- 
tilities against  the  Mohammedans.  The  fam- 
ous siege  of  Malta  by  the  Turks  in  1665  vts 
raised  by  his  forces  sent  from  Sicily.  Hifl  per- 
secution drove  the  Moors  of  Granada  to  s  re- 
volt in  1668,  which  was  suppressed  with  rigor- 
ous barbarity.  It  was  followed  in  1671  by  i 
war  with  the  Turks,  the  principal  event  at 
which  was  the  great  naval  victory  of  Lepanto, 
won  by  Philip's  brother  Don  Jolm  of  Austria, 
in  which  the  Ottoman  fleet  was  nearly  tm- 
hilated.  In  1678-'80,  by  the  death  of  Dom  Se- 
bastian and  of  Henry  the  cardinal,  the  throne 
of  Portugal  became  vacant,  and  Philip,  asimcle 
of  Sebastian,  claimed  the  crown,  and  sent  Alvs 
with  an  army  to  enforce  his  right.  ThiB  wu 
successfully  effected,  and  in  1681  Philip  ▼«« 
recognized  by  the  Portuguese  estates  as  right- 
ful  sovereign  of  the  kingdom.  After  the  death 
of  Orange,  he  bent  all  his  energies  and  re- 
sources to  the  conquest  of  England,  frm 
which  the  Netherlands  were  continnally  re- 
ceiving assistance  in  men  and  money.  After 
long  preparation  the  "  invincible  armada"  was 
sent  for  this  purpose  in  1688,  and  was  com- 
pletely foiled  and  vanquished,  partly  by  the  ele- 
ments, and  partly  by  the  English  fleet  com- 
manded by  Lord  Howard,  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
and  other  distinguished  leaders.  (See  Asvada.) 
Philip  received  the  news  of  this  terrible  dw- 
aster  with  composure,  **  The  will  of  God  be 
done,"  he  said ;  "  I  sent  my  ships  to  figbt  with 
the  English  and  not  with  the  elements."  The 
relations  of  Philip  with  France  during  his  long 
reign  had  been  sometimes  warlike  and  some- 
times peaceful,  but  both  his  arms  and  his  money 
were  freely  given  to  aid  the  Catholics  of  tMi 
kingdom  against  the  Huguenots.  He  continued 
his  hostility  against  Henry  IV.  even  after  thw 
monarch  had  become  a  Catholic,  and  ^,^' 
trigues  led  Henry  in  1696  to  declare  war  i^ainst 
him.  The  contest  was  not  favorable  to  DPfliD, 
and  in  1697  Philip  was  reluctantly  compel!^ 
to  consent  to  the  peace  of  Vervins.  In  the  ncxi 
year  a  complication  of  distressing  maladiej  tee 
consequence  of  early  debaucheries,  caused  n» 
death,  which  took  place  in  the  pw«ce  of  tu« 
Escurial,  which  he  had  himself  built,  and  wiucn 
still  remains  the  most  magnificent  monumeni 
of  his  power  and  wealth.  One  of  the  s^^rangcH 
transactions  of  Philip's  reign  was  his  ^^^ 
of  his  eldest  son  Don  Carloa,  which  b«»n^ 
quently  since  afforded  a  favorite  t^®"^*  ^. 
historians,  poets,  and  romancers.  ^^^^  -^.^ 
monly  believed  until  recently  that  the  pnn 
had  been  put  to  death  by  command  w/^*: 
but  the  researches  of  Presoott  and  of  oiw 
recent  historians  have  shown  that  Don  ^^^^ 
los  was  probably  insane,  and  that  aw^' 
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tria.  Opposition  at  homo  was  now  quelled; 
and  a  treaty  being  signed  with  Portugal,  Feb.  16, 
1716,  Philip  was  permitted  to  reign  m  peace  for 
several  years.  The  goyernment  had  been  here- 
tofore  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  eamarera  may- 
CTj  the  celebrated  princess  des  Ursins,  whom  the 
queen  had  brought  from  France  with  her.  This 
able  woman  had  made  and  unmade  ministers; 
she  had  assisted  Orri  in  restoring  the  finances; 
she  had  even  exercised  her  influence  over  the 
operations  of  war.  The  death  of  the  queen, 
Feb.  14,  1714,  seemed  but  to  add  to  her  power, 
and  she  so  completely  won  the  confidence  of 
the  king  that  it  was  rumored  that  she  was  to 
become  his  wife.  By  the  advice  however  of 
Alberoni,  she  caused  Philip  to  marry  Elizabeth 
Famese,  whom  she  expected  to  govern  as  she 
had  done  her  predecessor ;  but  on  her  arrival 
Elizabeth  unceremoniously  banished  the  eama- 
rera mayor  from  Spain.  Through  her  influence 
Alberoni  was  appointed  prime  minister  (1716), 
and  Spain  seemed  to  be  inspired  with  new  life. 
Agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  arts  revived ; 
Sardinia  and  Sicily  were  reconquered,  and  Al- 
beroni, rewarded  with  the  dignity  of  cardinal, 
persuaded  his  master  to  nndertsJLe  to  restore 
the  Stuarts  in  England  by  the  assistance  of 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  to  wrest  the  regency 
of  France  from  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  to 
precipitate  the  Turks  upon  Austria.  But,  de- 
feated in  all  these  projects,  Philip  exiled  the 
nnsnccessful  minister  and  joined  the  quadruple 
alliance,  Feb.  17, 1720,  giving  up  Sicily  to  Aus- 
tria, while  the  duke  of  Savoy  received  Sar- 
dinia. He  moreover,  in  1721,  abandoned  Gib- 
raltar and  Port  Mahon  to  the  English,  and  by 
matrimonial  alliances  strengthened  his  union 
with  France.  His  health  had  failed  under  his 
long  trials;  an  invincible  melancholy,  aggra- 
vated by  reugious  fears,  preyed  upon  his  mind ; 
and,  in  spite  of  his  wife^s  remonstrances,  he 
abdicated,  Jan.  10,  1724,  in  favor  of  his  eldest 
Bon  Louis,  and  retired  to  the  monastery  of  San 
ndefonso.  But  his  son  dying  at  the  end  of 
8  months,  he  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  the 
queen  and  resumed  the  exercise  of  power,  Sept. 
6, 1724.  Another  change  of  policy  now  took 
t^e,  and  by  the  instigation  of  Kipperda,  a 
butch  adventurer,  who  had  won  the  queen's 
favor,  Philip  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
emperor  Charles  VI.,  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
April  80,  1726,  whereby  the  two  sovereigns 
guaranteed  each  other's  possessions,  and  the 
Spanish  king  promised  to  uphold  the  emperor's 
pragmatic  sanction.  The  alliance  proved  far 
from  advantageous.  Philip  made  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  in  1727  to  retake  Gibraltar,  and 
then  becoming  disgusted  with  Ripperda,  whom 
he  had  made  his  prime  minister,  banished  him 
from  Spain,  listened  to  proposals  from  Cardi- 
nal Fleury,  sent  plenipotentiaries  to  the  con- 
gress at  Soissons  (1728),  and  finally  signed  with 
France  and  Great  Britain  the  treaty  of  Seville, 
by  which  he  obtained  for  Don  Carlos,  his  elder 
son  by  Elizabeth,  the  reversion  of  the  duchiea 
of  Tuscany  Parma,  and  Piacenza.    He  partici- 


pated in  the  war  for  the  sacoession  of  Polaiid 
(1738),  and  sent  his  son  with  the  count  of  Mon* 
temar  to  Italy,  where  the  latter,  by  his  victory 
at  Bitonto  in  1786,  conquered  Uie  kingdom  of 
Kaples,  which  was  secured  to  the  young  princ« 
by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  (1738),  while  Tuscany 
was  transferred  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  and 
Parma  and  Piacenza  were  assigned  to  the  em- 
peror. A  dispute  with  England  relatiii|r  to 
American  colonial  affairs  ended  in  hostilities, 
which  were  still  going  on  when  the  war  for 
the  succession  of  Austria  broke  out  In  tbu 
PhOip,  or  rather  his  queen  Elizabeth  and  her 
second  son  Philip,  actively  engaged ;  and  tie 
latter  was  in  a  fair  way  to  win  a  kingdom  in 
northern  Italy  when  the  king  died.  Notvith- 
standing  his  want  of  energy  and  enterpriie. 
Philip's  reign  was  upon  the  whole  favorable  to 
Spain ;  some  useful  reforms  had  taken  place, 
especially  in  the  administration  of  justice;  th^ 
finances  were  managed  with  considerable  regu- 
larity; tho  navy  was  restored  to  a  state  of 
efficiency;  industry  and  commerce  were  fos- 
tered ;  and  a  royd  library  and  academies  of 
languages,  history,  and  the  fine  arts  were  es- 
tablished. Philip  had  by  his  first  wife  two 
sons,  viz. :  Louis,  who  died  after  a  reign  of  8 
months,  and  Ferdinand  VI.,  his  successor;  by 
his  2d  wife,  Don  Oarlos,  whom  he  left  king  of 
Naples,  Philip,  who  became  duke  of  Parma  in 
1748,  and  several  dayghters,  8  of  whom  mar- 
ried respectively  Joseph,  king  of  PortngWt 
Louis,  dauphin  of  Franco,  and  Victor  Amadeu* 
IIL  of  Savoy. 
PHILIP  I.  and  11.  of  Burgundy.     See  Bm- 

GUNDT. 

PHILIP,  one  of  the  12  apostles,  bom  in 
Bethsaida,  of  which  Peter  and  Andrew  vcre 
also  natives.  Philip  was  the  4th  of  the  apo^j 
ties  who  attached  themselves  to  the  person  of 
Jesus  (John  i.  43  et  Hq.\  Andrew,  John,  wd 
Peter  having  been  called  before  him.  ^ 
first  act  recorded  of  Philip  is  his  bringing  >a- 
thanael  to  Jesus.    When  Christ  fed  the  fi,OW 

Seople  with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes,  ho  adj 
ressed  to  Philip  the  question :  "  Whence  ^^ 
wo  buy  bread  that  tliese  may  eat?"  and  itM 
added:  "This  he  said  to  prove  him,  for  W 
hhnself  knew  what  ho  would  do."    (J^m  vl 
1-7.)   On  another  occasion  Philip  asked  Jeso»: 
"Lord,  show  us  the  Father,  and  it  sufficeth  us. 
(John  xiv.  8.)    From  these  two  passages  sere^ 
al  of  the  fathers,  as  Ohrysostom  and  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia,  inferred  that  this  apostle  was 
weak  in  faith.    In  another  place  of  the  Gospw 
of  John   (xii.  20-22),  we  find  that  oertaui 
"Greeks"  (proselytes  of  the  gate)  ^^,^^T, 
lem,  who  wished  to  see  Jesus,  fiPP"?^.w 
that  purpose  to  Philip,  who,  uncertain  wheta^ 
to  comply  with  their  wish  or  not,  conswfJ|" 
Andrew,  and  both  then  went  to  tell  Jesus.  ^ 
is  again  mentioned  in  Acta  L  18,  as  ^^^^ 
ent  with  the  other  apostles  at  the  J^^t, 
assembly  following  the  resurrection  of  ^°   J 
According  to  Theodore  he  preached  the  gos^^ 
in  Phrygia,  according  to  others  in  Upper  i 
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his  personal  feelings,  he  would  "rather  depart 
and  be  with  Christ/'  He  calls  on  the  Philip- 
plans  to  maintain  steadfastly  their  profession, 
and  particularly  urges  union  and  humility.  In 
the  second  part(ch.  iii.)  he  warns  them  against 
the  teachings  of  £alse  Judaizing  prophets, 
whom  he  calls  dogs  and  evil  workers.  He 
shows  that  if  Jewish  descent  and  Jewish  priv- 
ileges were  to  go  for  any  thing,  no  one  could 
have  stronger  claims  on  this  ground  than  him- 
self; hut  he  counts  *^  all  things  but  loss  for  the 
excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ," 
and  he  exhorts  the  Philippians  to  be  likewise 
thus  minded,  and  to  strive  after  holiness.  In 
the  third  part  (ch.  iv.)  he  addresses  some  ex- 
hortations to  individual  members,  continues 
his  general  admonitions,  refers  again  to  his  per- 
sonal circumstances  and  to  the  aid  received 
from  the  Philippians,  and  concludes  with  salu- 
tations and  benedictions. — Good  separate  com- 
mentaries on  this  epistle  have  been  written 
by  Rheinwald  (Berlin,  1827),  Matbies  (Greifs- 
walde,  1885),  Hdlemann  (Leipsic,  1839),  Hengcl 
(Amsterdam,  1889),  Rilliet  (Geneva,  1841),  and 
in  English  by  Pierce  and  Ferguson. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  the  In- 
dian or  Eastern  archipelago,  belonging  chiefly 
to  Spain,  bounded  N.  and  £.  by  the  Pacific,  S. 
by  the  seas  of  Celebes  and  Sooloo,  and  W.  by 
the  China  sea ;  extending  from  lat.  6**  82'  to 
19**  88'  N.,  and  from  long.  117°  21'  to  126°  8' 
£. ;  area  of  the  whole,  about  200,000  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  estimated  at  6,000,000.  The  total  num- 
ber of  islands  is  about  1,200,  but  the  greater 
part  are  of  little  importance,  being  mere  rocks. 
About  40  are  of  considerable  size,  and  of  these 
the  principal  are  Luzon,  Mindanao,  Mindoro, 
Fanay,  Negros,  Zebu,  Bohol,  Leyte,  Samar,  Mas- 
bate,  and  Palawan.  Luzon  is  of  very  irregular 
shape,  and  consists  of  two  portions  connected 
by  a  narrow  isthmus ;  its  extreme  length  is  550 
m.,  breadth  130  m. ;  area,  67,505  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
8,176,980.  Mindanao  is  next  in  size  to  Luzon, 
and  in  shape  somewhat  resembles  an  isosceles 
triangle,  measuring  nearly  800  m.  each  way. 
Mindoro  is  about  110  m.  long  and  53  m.  broad ; 
Panay  nearly  100  m.  each  way ;  Negros  180 
m.  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  25  m. ; 
Zebu  forms  a  narrow  belt  about  100  m.  in 
length ;  Bohol  is  about  52  by  24  m. ;  Leyte  110 
by  60;  Samar  147  m.  long  with  an  average 
breadth  of  60  m. ;  Masbate  about  60  by  17  m. ; 
and  Palawan  about  260  m.  long  with  an  aver- 
age breadth  of  40  m.  In  general  characteris- 
tics all  these  islands  bear  a  striking  similitude. 
The  coasts  are  much  indented  by  arms  of  the 
itretching  far  into  the  land.  A  range  of 
moudl(^ns  traverses  the  entire  group  au  a  N. 
and  S.  direction,  the  summits  of  which  seldom 
exceed  ft^OlDO  feet  in  height ;  many  of  them  are 
extinct  volcanoes,  while  some  are  still  subject 
to  dangerouiifruptions.  Among  the  mountains 
are  many  extet^sive  valleys  and  plains,  numerous 
inarshee  and  bcJgs,  and  several  lakes.  Some  of 
the  rivers  are  of  \ponsiderable  size,  and  in  con- 
junction with  thevarms  of  the  sea  that  extend 


inland  afifbrd  great  facilities  for  internal  com* 
munication.    The  geological  formation  consists 
of  almost  every  kind  of  rock,  but  the  stmctnre 
is  throughout  volcanic.    Gold  is  found  in  most 
of  the  larger  islands,  together  with  iron,  cop- 
per, and  lead,  and  mercury  in  Luzon.     Bmphnr 
18  abundant,  and  coal  has  been  worked  to  somo 
extent  on  a  small  island  off  the  £.  coast  of  Lu- 
zon, and  found  in  two  places  at  the  S.  end  of 
Mindanao.    Carbonate  of  lime  is  very  abun- 
dant, and  marble  is  found  in  several  plaices. — 
The  climate  is  warm,  and  there  is  the  same  suc- 
cession of  seasons  throughout  the  group  as  else- 
where in  the  Indian  archipelago  and  npon  tbc 
coasts  of  Hindostan.    During  the  S.  W.  mon- 
soon, from  May  to  September,  heavy  rains  fall 
upon  the  W.  coasts,  the  low  grounds  become 
flooded,  and  violent  storms  are  liable  to  happen, 
while  the  chain  of  mountains  that  trarerse  the 
group  keep  the  weather  on  the  £.  shores  serene 
and  dry.    The  opposite   monsoon,  howerer, 
which  begins  to  blow  in  October,  brings  similar 
weather  on  the  £.  coasts,  keeps  the  climate 
constantly  damp,  and  renders  vegetation  ex- 
ceedingly luxuriant.    The  soil  is  remarkably 
fertile,  and  the  principal  productions  of  the 
group  are  rice,  maize,  cotton,  sugar  cane,  coffee, 
doves,  pepper,  indigo,  hemp,  tobacco,  cacao« 
bananas,  cocoanuts,  and  various  other  kinds  of 
palms.    Many  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
grown,  and  the  Spaniards  have  introduced  sev- 
eral kinds  from  the  temperate  zones  which  have 
succeeded  remarkably  well.     The  mountains 
are  covered  with  forests  of  large  trees,  which 
furnish  excellent  timber  for  various  purposes, 
and  several  valuable  gums  and  dye  woods  arc 
procured.    The  buffalo  is  found  wild  as  well  as 
domesticated,  and  is  used  for  ploughing  and  as 
a  beast  of  burden.    Antelopes,   goats,  pi^ 
foxes,  monkeys,  and  wild  cats  are  also  found. 
The  Spaniards  introduced  horses  and  homed 
cattle,  many  of  which  now  run  wild  among  the 
mountains.    Sheep  and  all  the  domestic  fowls 
were  also  introduced  by  them,  and  have  thriven. 
The  crocodile  is  found  in  the  rivers  and  Iskes  ; 
there  are  several  species  of  tortoise,  numerous 
serpents,  some  of  which  are  poisonous,  and  a 
python  said  to  attain  the  enormous  length  of 
60  feet.    Many  kinds  of  water  fowl  are  found 
on  the  lakes,  and  wild  birds  in  the  forests.    A 
species  of  heron  measuring  6  or  6  feet  in  height, 
and  another  from  2  to  3  feet  high,  are  the  most 
remarkable,  the  latter  being  often  tamed  by  the 
natives  and  taught  to  dance  to  the  sound  of  a 
flute  or  drum.    The  most  numerous  of  the  fea- 
thered tribes  are  those  of  the  parrot  and  pigreon 
families ;  and  there  are  jungle  fowl  and  a  spe- 
cies of  pheasant.    A  bird  called  the  iulnm  leava 
its  eggs  in  the  sands  of  the  sea  shore  to  ho 
hatched  by  the  sun.    The  swallows  which  build 
the  esculent  nest  so  much  prized  bj  the  Chi- 
nese frequent  the  limestone  caves  in  great  num- 
bers.   Fish  are  particularly  abundant,  and  are 
said  to  be  more  so  than  in  any  other  countrr; 
some  of  them  are  migratory,  entering  partico- 
lar  rivers  from  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of  spawn- 
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piiblkhed  b  J  the  nnivenity  on  the  death  of 
Qaeen  Mary.  Among  his  earliest  poetioal 
compositions  are  six  ^^  Pastorals,"  which  were 
printed  in  Tonson^s  "  Poetical  Miscellany"  in 
1709,  the  pastorals  of  Pope  appearing  in  the 
same  volome.  The  rivalry  thus  provoked  led 
to  a  violent  war£are  between  the  two  authors 
and  their  respective  adherents,  and  Philips, 
whose  verses  are  now  forgotten,  was  esteemed 
by  not  a  few  the  first  of  English  mstio  poets. 
Pope  mercilessly  ridiculed  Philips^s  pastorals 
in  a  serio-comic  paper  in  the  **  Guardian."  In 
1712  Philips  produced  a  tragedy  called  ^^  The 
Distressed  Mother,"  founded  upon  Racine^s 
Andromaqus,  It  was  played  with  great  suc- 
cess, and  received  high  praise  from  the  *^  Spec* 
tator."  In  1722  he  brought  out  two  other 
tragedies,  "The  Briton,"  and  "Humphrey, 
poke  of  Gloucester ;"  and  soon  afterward,  in 
connection  with  Dr.  Boulter,  he  commenced 
ft  serial  pi^r  under  the  title  of  "  The  Free- 
thinker," which  enjoyed  great  popularity. 
When  Boulter  was  made  primate  of  Ireland, 
Philips  became  his  secretary,  and  was  chosen 
representative  of  the  county  of  Armagh  in  the 
Irish  parliament.  In  Dec.  1726,  he  was  made 
■eoretary  to  the  Irish  chancellor,  and  in  Aug, 
1783,  judge  of  the  prerogative  court.  Some 
years  after  the  death  of  his  patron  he  returned 
to  London  (1746),  and  published  a  collection 
of  his  poems,  of  which,  according  to  Dr.  John- 
son, "  at  least  half  deserves  to  be  read." 

PHILIPS,  John,  an  English  poet,  bom  in 
Hampton,  Oxfordshire,  Dec.  80, 1670,  died  Feb. 
15, 1708.  He  was  educated  at  Wincheftter  and 
at  Ohristchurch,  Oxford,  where  he  acquired 
considerable  reputation  by  his  poetical  abilities 
and  esteem  by  his  personal  virtues.  In  1708 
he  published  a  burlesque  poem  entitled  "  The 
Splendid  Shilling,"  which  was  so  well  liked 
that  in  1705  he  was  urged  to  compose  a  gratu- 
latory  poem  on  the  battle  of  Blenheun.  His 
**  Cider,"  in  two  books  (1706),  is  an  imitation 
of  Vir^^s  Georgics.  His  verses  are  generally 
well  constructed  and  pleasing,  but  he  closely 
copied  Milton,  without  possessing  the  genius 
which  makes  imitation  pardonable.^  It  has 
been  noticed  that  in  every  one  of  his  poems 
except  "  Blenheim"  he  takes  occasion  to  praise 
tobacco. 

PHILISTINES  (Heb.  PelukUin\  a  tribe 
which  gave  to  the  Holy  Land  the  name  of 
Palestine,  though  possessing  only  the  portion 
on  the  S.  coast  bounded  by  the  hilly  countries 
of  Ephraim  and  Judah  and  extending  6.  W.  to 
the  confines  of  Egypt.  Their  origin  is  un- 
known, although  many  modem  scholars  sup- 
pose that  they  came  originally  from  Crete. 
They  were  early  settled  in  Palestine,  and  from 
fear  of  war  Moses  did  not  lead  the  Israelites 
through  their  country,  which  was  the  most  di- 
rect route.  From  the  time  the  Jews  passed 
over  into  the  Holy  Land,  they  were  engaged  in 
a  perpetual  conflict  with  this  warlike  tribe,  es- 
pecially during  the  time  of  the  later  Judges, 
banl,  the  first  Jewish  king,  fell  in  a  battle 


against  them.  David  defeated  them  in  serenl 
battles,  and  to  some  of  his  successors  they  Mid 
tribute;  but  generally  they  were  indepenuest 
and  carried  on  war  against  the  Hebrew  moiK 
archs.  Their  situation  between  the  contendisg 
powers  of  Assyria  and  Egypt  rendered  their 
land  a  thoroughfare  for  the  passage  of  hoitile 
armies.  In  the  time  of  the  Maccal^es  Philigtia 
was  subject  to  Syria,  and  sabsequently  ctme 
under  the  power  of  the  Romans.  Its  diief 
cities  were  Gaza,  Ashdod  or  Azotus,  Ascalom 
Gath,  and  Ekron,  which  early  became  rich  and 
powerful  in  consequence  of  a  large  transit  ud 
maritime  trade,  which  was  still  ftuther  promot- 
ed  by  superior  agricultural  resources.  The  re- 
ligion of  the  Philistines  resembled  that  of  the 
PhoBnicians,  the  deity  most  worshipped  being 
Ashtoreth,  who  was  reverenced  as  Dagon  or 
Decirto  at  Ascalon,  Gaza,  and  Ashdod.  Ekron 
was  the  principal  seat  of  Beelzebub,  and  to  the 
oracle  there  Ahaziah,  king  of  Samaria,  Knt 
when  he  became  sick.  Tney  had  nnmerons 
priests  and  soothsayers,  and  in  war  carried 
about  with  them  the  images  of  their  gods.  01 
the  worship  of  Dagon  a  relio  still  exists  in  some 
parts  of  Syria  in  the  care  taken  of  certain  holy 
fishes. 

PHILLIPS,  Charles,  an  Irish  barrister,  bora 
in  Sligo  in  1789,  died  in  London,  Feb.  1, 1B59. 
He  was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Dahlis, 
was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1812,  and  in  16S1 
to  the  English  bar,  at  which  time  he  had  ac* 

Suirod  a  considerable  reputation  as  an  efiectire 
bough  fiorid  speaker.  Some  of  his  occasional 
addresses  on  miscellaneous  topics  were  former- 
ly  popular,  but  his  oratorical  prestige  was  «c- 
ouired  principally  by  his  professional  efibrts  afc 
the  criminal  bar.  ror  some  years  he  was  re- 
garded as  the  leading  counsel  at  the  Old  Bailey 
After  the  alteration  of  the  bankruptcy  laws  he 
was  appointed  by  Lord  Brougham,  then  lord 
chancellor,  to  the  district  court  of  bankruptcy 
at  Liverpool,  whence  in  1885  he  was  traDsfe^ 
red  to  the  insolvent  debtors'  court  in  Loadoa 
as  one  of  the  commissioners,  a  position  which 
he  occupied  during  the  remainder  of  his  lif^ 
As  an  author  he  is  best  known  by  his  **fiecoJ- 
lections  of  Curran  and  some  of  his  Contempors- 
ries"  (9  vols.  8vo.,  1818),  of  which  a  6th  edition 
appeared  in  1867,  and  by  a  volume  of  speecfa«B 
published  in  1817,  one  of  which,  in  the  crim. 
con.  case  of  Guthrie  «.  Sterne,  went  throngh 
several  editions.  In  the  early  part  of  hu 
career  he  published  some  pieces  of  verse,  and 
at  various  periods  of  his  life  pamphlets  and  his- 
torical sketches.  His  hitest  efibrU  in  the  1«^ 
named  department  were  "  An  Historical  Sketch 
of  Arthur,  Duke  of  WeUington"  (1868),  **>•- 
poleon  IIL"  0864),  and  "  Vacation  Thon^ts 
upon  Capital  runishroents^^  (1866).  . 

PHILLIPS,  Gkobo,  a  German  historian,  horn 
in  KOnigsberg  in  1804.  His  parents  ▼J'* 
English.  He  was  educated  atMnnich  ^^ j^J^ 
lin,  and  subsequently  went  to  England,  where 
he  passed  some  months  in  the  study  of  tue 
Anglo-Saxon  laws.    Upon  his  return  he  f^ 
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the  slavery  qaestion  had  spread  throvgliont 
the  country,  rifling  to  an  unparalleled  degree 
of  intensity,  and  culminating  in  1835  in  numer- 
ous outbreaks  of  mob  violence.  A  witness 
of  the  Boston  mob  of  1835  (see  Gabbisok.  Wil- 
UAM  Lloyd),  Mr.  Phillips  joined  the  abolition- 
ists in  1886,  relinqmshinff  his  professional  prac- 
tice in  1839,  from  unwillingness  to  act  under 
his  attorney's  oath  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  He  made  his  first  speech  wor- 
Uiy  of  mention  in  Dec.  1887,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  meeting  of  citizens  in  Faneuil  hall,  *^  to 
notice  in  a  suitable  manner  the  recent  murder, 
in  the  city  of  ^ton,  of  the  Kev.  El^ah  P. 
Lovejoy,  a  native  of  New  England,  and  citizen 
of  the  free  state  of  Illinois,  who  fell  in  defence 
of  the  freedom  of  the  press."  At  a  moment 
when  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  seemed  like- 
ly to  be  defeated,  and  its  resolutions  r^ected, 
by  the  opposition  of  Attorney-General  Austin, 
Mr.  Phillips,  who  was  among  the  audience,  in 
an  outburst  of  indignant  eloquence,  at  once  re- 
buked the  attorney-general  for  the  sentiments 
he  had  uttered,  and  secured  the  passage  of 
the  resolutions.  Since  that  time  he  has  been 
a  prominent  advocate  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Garrisonian  school  of  abolitionists,  who,  be- 
Heving  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
be  an  immoral  compact  between  freedom  and 
slavery,  and  the  Union  resulting  therefrom  the 
main  prop  of  the  slave  system  m  America,  re- 
fuse to  swear  to  support  the  former,  and  con- 
sequently abstain  from  voting,  and  labor  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  latter,  as  the  best,  if  not 
the  only,  means  of  effecting  emancipation. 
Mr.  Phillips  is  also  identified  with  the  prog- 
ress of  the  temperance  and  woman's  rights 
movements,  and  with  efforts  for  the  ameliora- 
lion  of  the  criminal  law.  He  is  a  frequent 
public  lecturer  on  miscellaneous  subjects.  As 
an  orator,  Mr.  Phillips  is  ranked  among  the 
very  foremost  that  America  has  produced. 
His  lectures  and  speeches  have  never  been  col* 
leoted,  but  may  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the 
Boston  ''  Liberator''  and  the  New  York  "Anti- 
Slavery  Standard." 

PHILO  JUDJSUS,  a  Jewish  philosopher 
of  Alexandria.  The  place  and  time  of  his 
birth  are  uncertain,  but  from  indications  in 
aome  of  his  writings  it  may  be  inferred  that 
he  was  bom  in  Egypt  a  few  years  before  Christ. 
He  was  of  the  priestly  tribe,  and  was  honored 
with  important  political  trusts,  among  others 
with  the  charge  of  the  embassy  sent  to  Calig- 
ula, after  the  massacre  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt, 
to  defend  that  people  against  the  calumnies  of 
Apion.  It  is  stated  by  Eusebius  that,  on  a  sec- 
ond embassy  to  the  emperor  Claudius,  Philo  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  apostle  Peter  at  Rome. 
With  the  exception  of  a  visit  to  Jerusalem  to 
which  he  alludes,  nothing  more  is  known  of 
his  history,  except  that  he  lived  and  taught  at 
Alexandria,  enjoying  great  personal  popular- 
ity, and  exercising  by  his  writings  a  wide  in- 
fluence upon  the  opinions  of  his  Jewish  breth* 
ren.    By  the  marriage  of  his  son  to  a  daughter 


of  Sang  Agrippa  he  was  allied  to  the  rojil 
house  of  Judsaa.  He  appears  to  have  lired  to 
old  age,  although  no  account  is  given  of  hu 
death.  Philo  belonged  probably  to  the  sect 
of  the  Pharisees,  but  departed  widely  from 
the  methods  of  that  sect  in  his  system  of  inter- 
pretation. While  he  held  firmly  to  the  Iswof 
iloses  and  to  all  the  Jewish  traditions,  he  was 
a  Platonist  in  his  ideas,  and  endeavored  to 
reconcile  the  philosophy  of  the  Grecian  sage 
with  the  records  of  the  Hebrew  lavgiv«r. 
The  method  which  he  adopted  of  aUegorizm; 
the  sacred  history  had  already  been  tried  i& 
the  schools  of  Alexandria,  but  was  carried  eo 
far  by  Phi|o  that  it  became  in  some  sense  a 
new  science.  His  general  purpose  was  to  show 
that  the  Mosaic  revelation  contained  in  germ 
all  that  was  afterward  developed  Into  the 
various  forms  of  Greek  philosophy.  He  finds 
the  principal  doctrines  of  the  stoics  and  tie 
Eleatics,  not  less  than  of  the  Platonists,  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  chosen  people  of  God ;  and 
in  his  characteristic  doctrine  of  the  Logos  and 
of  the  ideal  and  archetypid  world,  he  antici- 
pates the  speculations  of  the  Gnostics.  The 
writings  of  Philo,  which  are  numerous,  are 
mostly  on  subjects  connected  with  the  narra- 
tive of  the  book  of  Genesis  or  the  Leriiical 
law,  or  suggested  by  some  incident  in  th^ 
record.  Some  of  his  treatises  are  polemic  and 
apologetic.  They  are  of  great  importance,  not 
only  as  showing  the  state  of  opinion  among 
the  Jews  in  that  age,  but  also  as  illnstrating 
the  Christian  and  apostolic  history  in  their 
allusions.  The  best  edition  of  the  worb  of 
Philo  is  that  of  Thomas  Mangey  (2  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 17i2),  but  additional  treatises  were  dis- 
covered by  Cardinal  Mai  (1818\  and  others 
exist  in  Armenian  versions  (Venice,  16«> 
The  only  English  translation  of  them  is  that 
by  Mr.  0.  D.  Yonge,  in  Bohn's  "  Ecdesiastical 
Library"  (4  vols.  12mo.). 
PHILOLOGY.    SeeLANouAGE.  ,  , 

PHILOPCEMEN",  the  last  great  general  of 
the  Greeks,  born  about  252,  died  by  poison  m 
Messene  in  188  B.  0.  His  father,  Craugis,  vas 
one  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  Megalopoli^ 
and  belonged  to  a  noble  family  of  Arcaoia; 
but  dying  early  he  left  his  son  to  be  brongw 
up  by  his  friend  Oleander.  The  studies  oi 
Philopcemen  were  chiefly  literature,  ph"^" 
phy,  and  war,  the  last  of  which  he  considerea 
according  to  Plutarch,  "the  most  important  ana 
useful  occupation  of  men.  and  despised  tiic«« 
who  were  not  versed  in  it.''  As  soon  as/» 
became  old  enough  to  enter  the  military  ^^.^^-l^ 
he  eagerly  participated  in  the  incuraons  vm^ 
were  at  that  time  often  made  into  I^^f  „ 
He  first  appears  prominently  ia  222,  v 
Cleomenes  IIL  of  Sparta  having  seixcd  op<J^ 
Megalopolis  by  night,  Philopcemen  iriw  a  n^^ 
others  made  a  most  determined  ^^^^^/if  jjce- 
following  year  Antigonus  Doson,  king  of  »  ^ 
don,  coming  into  the  Peloponnesus  te  ^*^^,j, 
sistance  of  the  Achaean  league,  Pl»"T,^h- 
joined  his  army  with  1,000  foot  and  a  aew 
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without  which  all  these  syBtems  will  he  nnin- 
telligible,  we  may  at  onoe  introduce  that  of 
Lorenz  Oken,  who  indisputably  stands  at  the 
head  of  philosophical  anatomists.    As  early  as 
1807  he  made  8  cranial  vertebrte,  which  he 
calls  those  of  the  ear,  jaw,  and  eye,  proceeding 
from  behind  forward ;  the  auditory  nerves  trav- 
erse the  1st,  the  tri^cial  the  2d,  and  the  op- 
tic the  anterior  or  dd;  the  petrous  bone  he 
considers  a  sense  capsule  of  the  ear ;  he  recog- 
nizes the  vomer  as  a  4th  rudimentary  vertebral 
body,  with  the  lachrymal  bones  as  lamin»  or 
neurapaphyie$,  and  the  nasals  as  spinous  pro- 
cesses or  neural  spines;  the  palate  bones  he 
regards  as  the  ribs  of  the  head  anchylosed: 
the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  ox 
mammals  and  the  tympanic  of  birds  represent 
the  scapula  and  ilium  of  Uie  head ;  he  recog- 
nized the  arm,  forearm,  and  hand  in  different 
parts  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  corresponding 
bones  of  the  posterior  limbs  in  the  lower  jaw ; 
the  clavicles  of  the  head  were  the  pterygoid 
bones.    In  fact,  the  head  was  to  him  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  whole  trunk  with  all  its  systems ; 
he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  state  as  a  fundamen- 
tal principle  that  the  whole  osseous  system  is 
only  a  repetition  of  a  vertebra.    This  system 
was  at  first  scoffed  at,  but  the  striking  charac- 
ter of  some  of  his  homologies  opened  the  eyes 
of  his  countrymen  to  the  new  light ;  after  va- 
rious modifications  suggested  by  oUier  observ- 
ers or  the  results  of  his  own  researches,  in 
1843,  in  his  "  Physiophilosophy"  (Ray  society 
translation,  London,  1847),  he  pursues  his  cra- 
nial homologies  stiU  further,  always  regarding 
the  head  as  a  repetition  of  the  trunk,  a  doctrine 
strenuously  combated  by  Owen.    The  present 
article  wiU  not  permit  any  extended  exposi- 
tion of  his  theory,  which  is  detailed  at  length 
in  the  work  just  quoted,  pp.  818-422.     His 
cranial  vertebrea  are:   1.  The  occimtal,  con- 
sisting of  the  body,  2  condyles,  and  crest  of 
this  bone ;  this  is  also  the  auditory  vertebra, 
as  it  encloses  the  auditory  bones,  and  cerebel- 
lum which  gives  off  the  nerves  of  hearing.    2. 
The  parietal,  consisting  of  the  body  of  the  pos- 
terior sphenoid,  the  greater  wings,  and  the 
parietal  bones ;  this  is  also  the  lingual  verte- 
bra, the  maxillary  and  lingual  nerves  passing 
through  the  wings.    8.  The  frontal,  composed 
of  the  body  of  the  anterior  sphenoid,  orbital  or 
lesser  wings,  and  2  frontals;  this  is  also  the 
optic  vertebra,  the  optic  nerves  passing  through 
the  orbital  plates ;  it  also  surrounds  the  cere- 
brum.   4.  The  nasal,  consisting  of  vomer,  eth- 
moid, and  2  nasal  bones,  containing  the  olfac- 
tory nerves.    The  skull  contains,  werefore,  a 
vertebra  to  each  sense ;  the  sense  of  touch  is 
disseminated  over  the  whole  body,  and  its  ver- 
tebra) are  35,  15  in  the  neck  and  chest,  5  in 
the  abdomen,  and  15  in  the  lumbar,  sacral,  and 
caudal  regions.    This  system  is  normal  only  in 
the  human  type,  animals  being  irregular  men. 
He  says  the  pectoral  and  abdominal  muscles 
are  ennobled  in  the  muscles  of  the  face ;  the 
mouth  is  the  stomach  in  the  head,  the  nose  the 


lung,  the  tongue  the  end  of  the  intestine  con- 
verted into  muscle,  and  the  salivary  glands  the 
liver. — ^The  poet  Qoethe  first  snggestdi  to  anat- 
omists the  idea  of  representing  the  mntoil 
relations  of  the  bones  by  figurative  diagrams; 
he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  the  cranial  verte- 
bres  as  early  as  1790,  but  did  not  make  it  pub- 
lic until  after  Oken^s  inaugural  dissertation  in 
1807.    In  his  essays  on  comparative  anatomy 
(1819-^20)  he  made  6  vertebne  in  the  m&nuDA- 
lian  head,  3  on  the  posterior  part  enclo6ing  the 
'^cerebral  treasure^'  and  its  delicate  snbdiri- 
nons,  and  8  anterior  communicating  with  tb« 
external  world ;  these  vertebrse  are  the  occipi- 
tal, posterior  and  anterior  sphenoid,  palatal, 
upper  jaw,  and  intermaxillary.    Dam^nl  (JAf- 
ga$in  eneyelopidique,  1808)  showed  the  analog 
of  the  cranial  s^ments  and  their  muscles  to 
the  spinal  vertebroa  and  muscles ;  he  regarded 
the  basi-occipital  bone  as  a  vertebral  body,  the 
condyles  as  oblique  processes,  the  occipital 
protuberance  as  a  spmons  process,  and  tbe 
mastoid  as  a  transverse  process.    He  consid- 
ered the  body  of  the  sphenoid  as  perhaps  a  Sd 
vertebral  centre,  but  rather  inchned  to  th« 
opinion  that  the  head  consisted  of  a  single  hoge 
vertebra,  with  similar  form,  use,  and  mnacolar 
attachments  as  a  spinal  vertebra.    6pix  ( Cepha- 
logeneaiSy  1815)  adopted  the  number  and  com- 
position of  the  cranial  vertebrse  of  Oken's  sys- 
tem, only  giving  them  new  names.    De  BWn- 
ville  (1816)  taught  in  his  lecturea  that  the  hetA 
consists  of  a  series  of  consolidated  vertebr©, 
developed  in  proportion  to  the  nervons  system 
contained  within  them,  with  simple  appendagies 
(ribs),  or  compound  (jaws,  limbs,  Ac.) ;  this  is 
further  developed  in  his  O^Uographie  (183&^ 
and  ffistaire  de$  tcienees  dc  rcrganitation  (1845). 
Bojanus  (/««,  1818)  made  4  cranial  vertej"!^ 
the  4th  being  the  nasal,  whose  neural  arch  be 
determined,  and  the  ribs  of  the  tympanic ;  he 
named  the  vertebrae  acoustic,  gnstatory,  optic, 
and  olfactory.— Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire  (AnnaU* 
du  mushtm  d'hutaire  naturelle,  1807,  vols.  «• 
and  X.)  recognized  the  homology  of  tlie  pecto- 
ral fins  of  fishes  with  the  anterior  extremincs 
of  birds,  of  the  bony  apparatus  of  a  sternnm 
and  its  annexes  with  these  parts  in  higher  ver- 
tebrates; he  attempted  the  determination  oi 
the  cranial  bones  m  the  crocodile,  dividing 
them  into  those  of  the  mouth,  nose,  W^*5 
and  brain,  regarding  the  skull  as  a  kind  « 
house  with  chambers  for  the  lodgment  m 
protection  of  the  brain  and  organs  of  senw^ 
but  he  did  not  at  that  time  appear  to  h«ve  ma 
the  idea  of  cranial  vertebne ;  he  showed  tD« 
the  cranium  of  birds  was  composed  ot  uw 
same  bony  pieces  as  that  of  man  and  ?*"*^JJJ; 
recognizing  a  unity  of  plan  of  orgB^wecomp^ 
sition  in  aU  the  vertebrata.    His  i"*'/^^?!: 
anatomique  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  ^^^^.tf^^r 
velopedhis  ideas  on  the  homologies  of  tne 
tebrate  skeleton ;  in  the  Memoirf*  du  ;^«*;«v 
cPhUUnre  naturelU  (vol.  ix.,  182S|  PP-  ^^'^l^i 
he  has  given  his  ideas  on  the  ^*'^^^"'L«ta* 
typical  form  of  the  vertebra,  and  a  represe 
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Philadelphia  (12mo.,  1854).  Ab  far  oa  the 
skeleton  is  concerned,  the  aim  of  philoBophical 
anatomy  is  to  discover  the  original  idea  which 
presided  at  its  construction,  or  the  archetype 
to  which  all  the  modifications  of  the  verte- 
brate series  can  be  referred.  The  archetype 
refers  principally  to  the  neuroskeleton,  which 
alone  appears  to  have  any  typical  pattern :  be- 
side the  other  skeletons  already  defined  by 
Oaras,  and  of  which  good  examples  (of  the 
dermatoskeleton)  maybe  found  in  the  plates 
of  the  sturgeon,  crocodile,  and  armadillo,  and 
the  carapace  of  the  tortoise,  he  mentions  a 
Bcleroskeleton,  or  bones  developed  in  tendons, 
ligaments,  and  aponeuroses,  in  order  to  un- 
derstand his  terms,  and  to  comprehend  his 
archetype  skeleton,  it  will  be  useful  to  study 
his  typical  vertebra,  here  given : 


Kennl  spine. 


^^Nenzmpopbyalf. 


Pleunpophyila. 


Hnnapophjifs. 


Zfjgapoph}/9iM, 


Diapophyeit. 


Porapophysla. 


Zj^apophytiB. 


,  IIkidoI  spine. 

In  the  above  figure  the  names  printed  in  Ro- 
man letters  are  the  autogenous  elements,  or 
those  which  are  ordinarily  developed  from  dis- 
tinct and  independent  centres;  the  names  in 
Italics  indicate  the  processes  which  are  con- 
tinuations of  some  of  the  preceding  elements ; 
the  latter  are  the  diapophyses  or  superior 
transverse  processes,  and  the  eygapophytea  or 
oblique  articular  processes  of  human  anatomy. 
The  autogenous  elements  enclose  generally 
foramina  which  form  canals  in  the  vertebral 
chain ;  the  most  constant  and  extensive  canal 
is  that  marked  n,  above  the  central  body,  for 
the  lodgement  of  tlie  spinal  cord  or  neural  axis, 
composed  of  the  lamina)  hence  called  neurapo- 
physes;  the  second  canal,  marked  A,  below  the 
centrum,  is  more  irregular  and  interrupted, 
lodging  the  central  vessel  and  the  great  trunks 
of  iho  vascular  system,  and  is  formed  by  the 
lamella)  hence  called  luemapophysei.  On  the 
sides  of  the  centrum,  most  commonly  in  the 
region  of  the  neck,  is  a  canal  circumscribed 
by  the  pleurapophytei  or  costal  processes,  the 
parapcphyteB  or  inferior  transverse  firocesses, 
and  tne  diapophyta  or  superior  transverse  pro- 
cesses. Thus  a  perfect  or  typical  vertebra, 
such  as  is  found  in  the  thorax  of  man  and  most 
of  the  higher  vertebrates,  and  in  the  neck  of 
many  birds,  with  all  its  elements,  presents  4 
cansJs  around  a  common  centre;  in  the  tail 
of  most  reptiles  and  mammals  the  hiemapo- 


physes  are  joined  to  the  lower  part  of  the  ce&- 
trum,  protecting  only  the  artery  and  vein; 
but  when  the  central  organ  of  circulation  is 
placed  within  it,  the  haemal  arch  is  krgelj 
developed,  as  in  the  thorax,  where  the  pleara- 
pophyses  (ribs)  are  mucU  elongated,  and  the 
hffimapophyses  (costal  cartilages)  are  removed 
from  the  centrum  and  placed  on  the  end  of  the 
ribs,  the  bony  circle  being  completed  bj  tL« 
h»mal  spine  or  sternum ;  the  neural  spine  is 
the  equivalent  of  the  superior  spinous  process. 
He  shows  the  fallacy  of  Onvier a  definition  of 
a  vertebra ;  the  latter  maintained  that  Terte- 
brsB  have  a  special  number  of  pieces  arranged 
in  a  definite  manner,  looking  more  at  their  po- 
sition in  the  series  than  at  their  composition; 
his  prejudices  against  the  vertebral  theory  led 
him  into  many  untenable  and  contradictorj 
statements  and  definitions.     Cuvier  divided 
the  bones  of  the  head  into  cranial  and  facial, 
making  8  annular  segments  of  the  former;  ^e 
anterior  comprised  the  frontal  and  ethmoid, 
the  middle  the  parietals  and  sphenoid,  and  tbe 
posterior  the  occipital,  the  temporals  being  in- 
tercalated between  the  occipital,  parietal,  and 
sphenoid ;  he  does  not  apply  this  to  the  lower 
vertebrates,  in  which  it  is  most  evident,  nor 
to  the  face,  or  he  would  have  found  that  these 
divisions  do  not  include  the  same  bones  in  all 
animals,  the  same  being  in  one  a  cranial  Aod 
in  another  a  facial  element;   this  again  in- 
volved him  in  many  inaccuracies  and  contra- 
dictions.    Owen  divides  the  endoskeleton  of 
the  human  head  into  4  segments,  as  follows, 
beginning  behind  :  1.  Occipital  or  ep^encepbalic 
vertebra,  with  the  following  compofition :  cen- 
trum (c),  the  basi-occipital  portion  of  the  oc- 
cipital bone ;  par^)opnyses  (p.)  and  neurapo- 
Shyses  (n.),  coalesced  into  the  lateral  or  cGOr 
yloid  portions,  the  former  marked  by  the 
ridge  for  the  reetuB  lateralU  muscle;  nenral 
spine  (n.  s.),  the  proper  occipital  bone;  plenra- 
pophyses  (pL),  the  scapula) ;  diverging  append- 
ages (d.  a.),  the  bones  of  the  ujjper  extremity; 
hiemapophyses  (h.),  the  coracoid  processes  ot 
the  scapulas ;  and  haemal  spine  (h.  s.)  deficient 
The  clavicle  and  first  segment  of  the  sternnmi 
which  complete  the  mammalian  scapular  arcn« 
are  the  hamapophyses  and  hiemal  epincp* 
the  atlas  or  first  cervical  vertebra.    ^' ^  . 
parietal  or  mesencephalic,  with  c,  tho  hasi- 
sphenoid  or  posterior  part  of  the  body;  Pm 
mastoid  processes ;  n.,  greater  wings  ^f ,*P  *] 
noid;  n.  s.,  parietal  bones;  pi.,  ^y}j*4j  . 
cesses ;  d.  a.,  greater  comua  of  hyoid  bono » 
h.,  lesser  comua;  and  h.  s.,  body  of  hjojo- 
8.  Frontal  or  prosencephalic,  with  c-»  /*^ 
body  of  sphenoid;  p.,  external  '^^^.^^ 
cesses  of  frontal  (post-frontals  of  »s",^/»  °*! 
lesser  wings  of  sphenoid;  n.  s.,  fW)nUl  Done, 
pi.,  tympanic  portion  of  temporal;  "•  *"  j  jj^ 
cient ;  h.,  articular  portion  of  lower  Jaw ;  «p 
,  dental  portion  of  same.    4.  Nasal  or  rwneu 
inhfllio.  with  c  vomer  t  n..  otta  plo^  ^i  ewj 


cephalio,  with  c,  vomer ;  n.,  assapu*^  --  , 
moid ;  n.  s.,  nasal  bones ;  pL,  palate  oo^^^^ 
a.,  pterygoid  and  malar  bones,  with  sq^*" 
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dages  of  the  posterior  limbs,  a  higher  derelop'^ 
ment  tJian  in  fishes ;  be/ond  the  saormn  all  the 
vertebrce  are  caudal,  in  which  the  pleurapophy- 
ses  become  gradaally  shorter,  a  few  of  tlie  first 
attached  to  diapophyses,  and  the  luemapophj- 
ses  articulated  between  and  to  2  vertebral  bod- 
ies. In  this  class  we  see  for  the  first  time  re- 
gions of  the  body.  In  the  bird  skeleton  the 
premaxillarj  is  much  more  developed  than  the 
maxillary,  the  reverse  of  what  is  seen  in  rep- 
tiles ;  tiie  greater  volume  of  the  brain  requires 
an  increased  cranial  cavity,  which  is  obtained 
by  the  expansion  of  the  neural  arches  and  spines 
without  the  addition  of  any  new  bones;  the 
cervical  segments  have  short  and  free  pleurapo- 
physes  or  ribs,  which  are  early  united  to  the 
neural  arches,  forming  numerous  simple  verte- 
bro9,  and  giving  length  and  flexibility  to  the 
neck ;  the  detached  hsamapophyses  of  the  atlas 
are  usually  ioined  together  at  their  extremities^ 
forming  a  thin  osseous  arch,  the  furoular  bone ; 
in  the  thorax  the  latter  are  ossified  into  sternal 
ribs,  the  pleurapophyses  being  the  vertebral 
ribs,  beanng  diverging  appendages,  pointing 
backward,  which  serve  to  unite  the  ribs  and  to 
render  the  thorax  more  solid ;  the  hssmal  spines 
of  the  anterior  thoracic  segments  are  developed 
into  the  broad  sternum  characteristic  of  birds, 
with  its  keel  on  the  median  line  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  powers  of  flight.  The  sacral  re- 
gion is  greatly  developed,  both  in  the  extent 
and  in  the  number  of  bones  firmly  united  to  form 
it,  and  in  its  enormous  pleurapophyses,  espe- 
cially the  ilium ;  the  sacrum  includes  some  of 
the  last  dorsal,  the  Itmnbar,  the  sacral,  and  even 
some  of  the  caudal  vertebr®  as  limited  in  the 
reptile  skeleton ;  after  the  sacrum  come  5  or  6 
caudal,  more  or  less  united,  the  last  compressed 
laterally  and  directed  upward.  The  x>elvis  has 
only  2  hsomapophyses,  the  pubis  and  the  ischi- 
um, not  united  on  the  meoian  line,  except  in 
the  ostridi  for  the  former  and  the  nandou 
(rhea)  for  the  latter,  the  rule  being  that  the  pel- 
vis of  birds  is  open  below.  The  diverging  ap- 
pendages of  the  scapular  and  pelvic  arches,  or 
the  anterior  and  posterior  limbs,  asree  in  hav- 
ing only  2  bones  in  the  carpus  and  tarsus,  and 
8  united  in  the  metacarpus  and  metatarsus,  sup- 
porting in  the  former  the  2d,  8d,  and  4th  phalan- 
ges, that  of  the  2d  very  rudimentary ;  in  the 
metatarsus  the  8  bones  are,  except  in  the  pen- 
guins, united  for  their  whole  length,  indoding 
also  the  2  tarsal  bones ;  the  rudimentary  meta- 
tarsal of  the  great  toe  is  not  anchylosed,  and  ia 
directed  backward,  supporting  the  hind  toe 
with  2  phalanges ;  the  2d  toe  has  8  phalangea, 
the  3d  4,  the  4th  5,  the  6th  or  little  toe  being 
wanting ;  by  the  number  of  phalanges  we  know 
that,  in  the  African  ostrich,  the  external  or 
shortest  toe  of  the  2  by  its  6  joints  is  the  4th, 
and  the  internal  the  8d,  longer  than  the  other, 
though  having  only  4  joints.  In  the  mAmmal 
skeleton  the  cranial  cavity  Ls  expanded,  as  in 
birds,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  neural 
spines,  frontal,  parietal,  and  occipital;  but  in 
most  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal 


bone  forms  part  of  the  cranial  walls ;  the  o^ 
oipital  is  articulated  to  the  atlas  by  zygapo- 
physes  or  condyles  developed  from  the  neon! 
arches,  and  the  hsDmal  or  aoapolar  arch  is  gen- 
erally far  removed  from  the  ekuU;  the  bsims- 
pophyses  of  the  atlas,  or  clavidea,  vary  xoud 
m  extent,  degree  of  ossification,  and  even  in 
their  presence ;  the  pleurapophyses  of  the  cer- 
vical v^iebrso  are  very  short,  and  are  general]; 
united  to  the  other  elements,  ctroumscribing  the 
foramen  for  the  vertebral  artery.    The  nombe: 
of  the  cervicals  is  7,  except  the  alleged  6  in  tk 
manatee  and  the  8  or  9  in  the  8-toea  sloth ;  Ihu 
number  depends  on  the  existence  of  the  dlA^ 
phragm,  &c^  determining  the  number  and  du- 
tribution  of  the  pairs  of  cervical  serves;  in 
some  whales  and  armadillos  they  are  more  or 
less  consolidated.    In  the  dorsals  the  plenrapo- 
physes  or  ribs  are  movable,  and  the  anterior 
ones  are  articulated  between  S  vertebne;  the 
h»mapophyses  are  the  costal  cartilages,  and  the 
hnmal  spines  are  generally  a  distinct  ch^  (tf 
bones,  in  the  highest  consolidated  into  s  s(e^ 
num ;  toward  the  loins  the  pleurapophyses  be- 
come shorter,  and  are  attached  to  their  n»pe^ 
tive  vertebral  centres  and  to  the  diap<H>hyBes; 
the  hssmapophyses  become  shorter,  and  finaUj 
free  and  floating.    The  candals  vaiy  moch  is 
number,  size,  and  form;  the  short  pleurapo- 
physes in  the  anterior  ones  are  developed  it 
the  end  of  diapophyses,  and  the  hiemal  srdi, 
when  it  exists,  is  articulated  direcUy  to  the 
bodies.    The  limbs  (except  in  cetaceans,  vhere 
the   posterior  are  wanting)  are  much  ilp^^ 
whetner  adapted  for  flying,  digging,  swimmin^i 
running,  or  climbing,  as  will  be  seen  nnder 
the  homotypes  below.    In  the  fish  and  rep- 
tile the  vertebral  column  is  straight  or  nearly 
so;  in  the  bird  the  skull  forms  a  right  so^ 
with  the  neck,  the  latter  having  a  sigmon 
curve,  and  the  tail  bent  upward ;  in  the  spno?' 
ing  mammals,  like  the  camivora,  there  is  J 
converffence  of  the  spmous  processes  toward 
the  11th  dorsal,  and  in  most  there  is  a  sno* 
ilar  convergence  toward  the  4th  cerrioal,  these 
two  regions  being  the  centres  of  specisl  move* 
ments  of  the  column ;  in  bulky  animals,  hie 
the  elephant,  which  move  with  a  rigid  spiw» 
these  processes  are  aU  inclined  a  little  back* 
ward,  as  in  crocodilians.     In  man  the  spine 
has  several  slight  and  graoeM  curves,  destined 
to  prevent  shocks  to  the  nervous  system  vcm 
movements  incidental  to  the  erect  position;  tue 
curvature  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  are  great- 
est compared  with  the  number  of  verteb'*» 
and  the  anterior  and  posterior  diverging  sp* 
pondages  reach  the  maximum  of  development, 
especially  the  latter  as  compared  to  the  m^,^ 
of  the  spine;  the  thumbs  the  least  constant  m 
the  rest  of  the  class,  becomes  in  him  the  mc^ 
important,  constituting  a  hand  proper;  u^^^^ 
manner  the  great  toe,  the  first  obliterated  » 
other  mammals,  is  oharacteristio  of  the  g^' 
kamo^  as  on  it  depend  principally  the  erect  po^ 
ture  and  biped  gait  of  man ;  even  the  Hn^ 
monkey  has  a  posterior  thumb  iostead  ot  • 
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^>l«iiohnoBkeleton;  or,  leaving  the  hyoid  ardi 
in  the  endoskeleton  (which  is  probably  more 
oorrect),  and  pertaining  to  the  parietal  seg- 
ment, the  npper  and  lower  jaws  may  be  made 
the  donble  hsmapophyaial  appendages  to  a 
angle  rib,  as  the  ischium  and  pubis  are  to  the 
ilinm.  Iliere  are  some  facts  favoring  the  lat- 
ter view,  such  as  the  development  of  both  jaws 
from  a  single  arch;  in  the  cyolostome  nshes 
the  mouth  is  an  arch,  in  which  it  is  hard  to 
say  which  is  upper  and  which  is  lower  jaw ; 
in  myxine  there  is  no  under  jaw,  the  inferior 
portion  of  the  mouth  being  made  up  of  the  an- 
terior piurt  of  the  tongue  bone.  Not  to  multi- 
ply instances  of  other  doubtful  and  debatable 
points,  these  will  suffice  to  show  that  philo- 
sophical anatomy  has  not  yet  reached  a  posi- 
tive and  unassailable  foundation. — ^Though 
Owen^s  conclusions  are  accepted  by  most  anat- 
omists as  coming  nearest  the  truth,  Mr.  Mao- 
lise,  in  the  article  "  Skeleton"  of  the  "  Oyclo- 
p»dia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology"  (vol.  iv., 
London,  1652),  looks  at  the  osseous  firework 
from  another  point  of  view,  and  comes  to  very 
different  results,  at  only  a  few  of  which  can 
we  glance  here.  He  denies  that  there  is  any 
such  ena  as  tk  typical  vertebra,  and  maintains 
that  vertebraa  are  unequal  quantities,  varying 
in  different  regions  of  the  trunk ;  according  to 
him,  the  cervical,  lumbar,  and  sacral  vertebra) 
develop  costal  appendages  as  well  as  the  dor- 
sal ;  the  first  7  thoracic  costo-vertebral  figures 
are  complete,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  mam- 
malian spinal  axis  are  more  or  less  modified 
from  this  archetype;  the  mammalian  cervix 
is  not  limited  to  7  vertebr»,  and  may  contain 
from  6  to  9  without  anomaly,  the  number  de- 
pending on  how  many  have  the  ribs  developed 
only  to  the  cervical  degree ;  all  the  spinal  seg- 
ments of  the  vertebrata  are  only  as  the  variable 
proportionals  of  stemo-costo-vertebral  arche- 
types. The  hyoid  apparatus  consists  of  the 
metamorphosed  ribs  of  the  cervical  vertebree, 
and  the  ventral  apparatus  (as  in  the  crocodil- 
ians)  of  those  of  the  lumbar ;  clavicles  and  cora- 
ooid  bones  he  regards,  like  ribs,  as  identical 
parts  of  the  costo-vertebral  archetype,  and  as 
belonging,  not  to  the  atlas,  but  to  the  7th 
cervical  vertebra;  in  like  manner,  marsupial 
bones,  pubic  and  ischiatic  bones  are  rib-like  in 
their  nature,  and  belong  to  the  lumbar  and  sa- 
cral vertebrro.  In  the  head  he  makes  6  verte- 
brsQ :  1,  occipital,  the  rib  and  sternum  being  the 
styloid  process  and  the  upper  half  of  the  hyoid 
bone  with  its  lesser  cornu ;  2,  petrosal,  with 
its  costo-stemal  quantity  the  tympanic  bone 
coiled  upon  itself  and  enclosing  the  bones  of 
the  ear ;  8,  temporal,  having  no  centrum,  but 
the  temporal  and  parietal  bones  for  neural 
arch  and  spine,  the  lower  jaw  articulating  like 
ii  rib  to  the  glenoid  cavity ;  4,  post-sphenoid, 
with  greater  sphenoidal  wings  for  neural  arch, 
and  the  zygoma  and  upper  jaw  for  rib  and 
sternum;  5,  anterior  sphenoid,  with  lesser 
wings  for  neural  arch,  and  palate  bone  for 
^costo-sternal  portion;  and  6,  ethmoidal,  with 


the  ethmoid  for  oentnun,  frontal  for  neonl 
arch,  and  nasals  for  rib  and  stemmn.  Tb« 
lower  portion  of  the  hyoid  bone  with  the 
greater  oomu  is  the  sternal  quantitj  sod  nb 
of  the  adas,  the  thyroid  oartilsge  of  the  axii, 
the  cricoid  of  the  8d  cervical,  the  tracheal 
rings  of  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  and  the  (hnck 
of  the  7th  cervical.  He  makes  out  &e«e  6 
cranial  vertebne  iJso  from  the  dispod^n  of 
the  nerves;  as  in  the  spine  a  nerve  pssBee  be- 
tween 2  adjacent  vertebrse,  and  5  nerves  would 
correspond  to  6  vertebrse,  be  finds  5  cnidsl 
nerves  for  his  6  eranial  vertebne;  thelstnerre 
is  the  olfactory;  the  2d,  a  group  containisg 
the  optic,  8d,  4th,  and  6tb  nerves,  motor  and 
sensory,  passing  through  the/oramm  laeervm; 
the  dd,  branches  of  the  5th  passing  througii  the 
foramen  ovale;  the  4th,  the  auditory  and  taciil; 
and  the  5th,  tlie  par  vagum,  glossopharyngcil, 
&c.  The  fore  limbs  are  homologous  to  cm 
another  and  to  the  posterior  limbs;  thescap^ 
and  ilium  are  the  homologues  of  the  poeUrior 
lamina  of  a  dorsal  vertebra,  the  acromion  and 
inferior  iliac  spinous  processes  correspond  to 
transverse  processes,  and  the  head  of  the  hu- 
merus and  femur  to  the  head  of  a  rib. 

PHILOSOPHY  (Gr.  d>iXor,  loving,  and  <ro^ 
wisdom),  the  universal  and  absolute  science, 
aiming  to  explain  phenomena  by  ultimate 
causes ;  to  grasp  the  nature  of  real  as  distin- 
guished from  phenomenal  existence ;  to  8}'6tem- 
atize  the  forces  and  the  laws  which  prevail  is 
the  activities  of  God,  man,  and  nature;  to  r^ 
duce  the  universe  to  a  principle  of  unity;  and 
to  exhibit  at  once  the  impulse  and  the  goal  oi 
destiny.  The  origin  of  the  name  is,  upon  qnee- 
tionable  authority,  attributed  to  Pythagoras, 
w^ho  preferred  to  be  called  a  philosopher,  or 
lover  of  wisdom,  rather  than  a  sophist  ?r  sag*. 
It  was  appropriated  and  first  popularized  by 
Socrates,  who  made  it  the  distmctive  appella- 
tion of  his  teaching  in  contrast  to  the  arrogant 
designation  of  the  sophists.  Originally  aasnm- 
ed  in  modesty,  the  term  did  not  retain  its  etj- 
mological  and  Socratic  meaning,  but  returned 
to  that  of  cro<^«i,  or  wisdom.  Among  the  mo» 
significant  definitions  of  philosophy  are  the  foi- 
lowing :  **  the  knowledge  of  things  divine  ana 
human"  (attributed  to  Pythagoras) ;  "a men- 
tation of  death"  O^Xfn;  ^avarvv),  and  "  a  reeem- 
bling  of  the  Deity  in  so  far  as  that  is  possible  to 
man"  (Plato);  "the  art  of  arts,  and  science  oi 
sciences"  (Aristotle);  "that  part  of  human  learn- 
ing which  nath  reference  to  the  reason"  (p?^^"^ 
"the  science  of  things,  evidently  deduced  fr(m 
first  principles"  Pescartes);  "the  «*>^"^f,  j. 
effects  by  their  causes,  and  of  causes  hy  tfte  r 
effects"  (Hobbes);  "the  science  of  »"^/^.'''": 
reasons"  (Leibnitz);  "the  science  o^^?\".^ 
possible  in  so  far  as  they  are  possible"  OJ^^H-' 
"  the  science  of  the  connecting  P"''^]?  ^^.i,- 
nature"  (Adam  Smith) ;  "  the  science  ot^^^^ 
sensible  and  abstract"  (Condillac) ;  *'  the  scienc^ 
of  the  relations  of  all  knowledge  to  the  ne<^^ 
sary  ends  of  human  reason"  (Kant); 
science  of  the  original  form  of  the  Ego,  orm 
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•opbioal  language  by  Wolf  to  deaignate  the  pii* 
mary  department  in  hia  oaadrnple  olaasinca- 
tion  of  philosophy — ^psychology,  ooamology, 
and  theology  being  the  other  three.  He  in- 
tended by  it  the  science  of  abstract  (not  abso- 
Inte)  as  distinguished  from  real  being,  the 
science  of  the  possible,  of  the  necessary  and 
contingent,  of  quantity  and  quality,  of  sub- 
stance and  acddent,  &c.  It  expounded  ra- 
tional laws,  without  reference  to  whether  any 
tibdng  actual  obeys  them,  or  to  the  laws  of  in- 
tellect by  which  we  belieye  them.  Eant  con- 
demned under  this  name  the  whole  theory  that 
our  Bubjectiye  ideas  imply  real  objects,  veritfr- 
ble  existences,  corresponding  to  them,  and  par- 
ticularly confuted  the  ontological  proof  of  the 
divine  existence.  From  his  time  ontology  has 
been  opposed  to  psychology,  and  comprehends 
inyeetigationa  into  every  real  existence,  which, 
without  being  a  direct  object  of  consciousness, 
may  be  deduced  from  the  possession  of  certain 
fee&ngs,  or  principles,  or  faculties  of  the  hu- 
man soul,  its  Uuree  obiects  are  the  soul,  na- 
ture, and  God,  to  which  correspond  Kant's 
three  ideas  of  pure  reason,  and  the  three  de- 
partments of  riSdonal  psychology,  cosmology, 
and  theology.  Its  goal  is  an  organic  system  of 
the  spiritual  and  material  universe,  an  intui- 
tion of  unity.  The  whole  modem  philosophy 
of  the  absolute  is  ontological,  while  positivism 
denies  that  we  can  pass  beyond  the  phenom- 
enal, and  Sir  William  Hamilton  denies  that 
we  can  be  scientifically  certain  that  our  fac- 
ulties adequately  represent  objective  realities. 
— ^Every  system  of  pnilosophy  is  the  speculative 
development  of  a  principle,  a  coherent  chain 
of  thoughts,  whose  first  member  is  accepted  as 
an  axiom,  and  whose  last  is  the  remotest  con- 
sequence resulting  from  it.  Between  the  two 
lie  all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  and  of 
human  life.  Bystema  develop  progressively 
what  the  reason  contains  as  a  possibility  and 
demands  as  an  ideal.  The  adherents  to  the 
method  and  tendency  of  a  system  constitute  a 
school  of  philosophy.  The  system  is  developed 
by  analytical  or  synthetical  processes,  accord- 
ing as  the  goal  to  which  it  tends  or  the  axioms 
from  which  it  proceeds  were  first  apprehended 
by  the  mind.  A  principle  being  given,  synthe- 
sis unfolda  it  till  it  takes  in  the  totdity  of 
things  in  its  consequences.  A  result  being 
assumed,  analysis  considers  the  road  which 
must  be  followed  and  the  premises  which  must 
be  framed  to  justify  it.  The  order  and  direc- 
tion of  ideas  are  diametricaUy  opposite  in  ^e 
two  procedures.  If  the  thought  be  analytical, 
the  guiding  point  is  a  problem,  a  goal  hover- 
ing before  the  mind  to  be  attained  at  aU  events. 
If  the  thought  be  synthetical,  the  guiding  point 
is  an  axiomatic  premise,  and  the  course  of  ideas 
is  but  a  seriea  of  legitimate  conclusions.  The 
former  method  is  that  of  solutions,  the  latter 
that  of  deductions.  They  are  oounter-procesa- 
es,  correcting  each  other,  analysis  being  prop- 
erly the  foundation  and  synthesis  the  condu- 
aion  of  philosophical  thought   Historically  the 


latter  usually  praoedes  the  fonner,  fumialuDg 
the  preconceived  hypothesis  which  guides  sua- 
lytic  reaearches  and  which  is  confirmed  or  cor- 
rected by  them.  Boldness  in  synthesis  ha 
been  more  common  than  precision  in  ansljsi*. 
''With  regard,"  says  Samuel  Bailey,  ''to  the 
philosophy  of  mind,  which,  must  alwajs  con- 
stitute the  foundation  of  non-physical  scieoce 
of  every  description,  I  venture  to  repeat  the 
prediction  that  no  great  progress  will  be  made 
by  those  who  prosecute  it^  and  that  thejviU 
continue  to  move  in  a  cirde,  until  they  coaseot 
to  do  what  successful  physical  inquiren  do, 
namely,  to  disnuss  all  figurative  statements  of 
fact,  all  fictitious  entities  and  occurrences,  all 
abstractions  except  as  mere  forms  of  expres- 
sion, all  hypotheses  except  such  as  may  be  pro- 
fessedly put  forth  in  the  character  of  tentatiTe 
suppositions;  and  to  confine  themaelvei  to 
real  objecta,  actual  eventa,  literal  statemeots, 
and  rigorous  conclusions."  Cams  describes 
the  history  of  philosophy  as  ^'  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  human  reason,  its  pursuits  and  pro- 
ducts." It  presents  a  genealogy  of  systems, 
and  shows  the  progress  of  reason  throng  ab- 
stract schemes  like  that  of  the  soul  throogh 
successive  religions  and  civilizations.-'lt  is  a 
peculiarity  of  Indian  speculation  that  it  eateeas 
life  the  greatest  of  evils,  and  looks  to  annihila- 
tion as  the  highest  bliss.  To  extingokh  indi- 
viduality in  absorption,  to  dose  the  circle  of 
metempsychosis,  to  be  finally  rid  of  being,  is 
the  goal  to  which  both  religion  and  philosophj 
point.  The  orthodox  and  probably  old^ 
system  of  Hindoo  philosophy  is  that  of  the 
Yedanta  or  the  lOmansa.  It  embodies  trac- 
tions of  Brahminism,  interpretations  of  the 
Yedas,  and  results  of  speculation.  The  second 
Himaiisa,  which  is  specially  called  Vedanta, 
develop  the  idea  of  Brahma  as  at  once  the 
operative  and  material  ground  of  the  uniTerse, 
both  the  principle  and  the  result  of  crea^oo, 
both  immanent  in  the  world  and  traDsoendent 
above  it^  both  the  source  and  destinj  of  all 
things.  Return  into  Brahma  and  bliwil  ex- 
tinction ia  the  desire  and  goal  of  all  soiUs. 
Unable  to  determine  the  relation  betweenBraH- 
ma  and  the  worlds  abstract  essence  and  con- 
crete nature,  being  and  becoming,  rest  tn 
movement,  unity  and  multiplicity,  Indian  pw 
losophy  divided  into  two  achools,  ^^^/^w 
tively  maintained  Brahma  and  the  world  »^^ 
only  real  existence,  each  exdudmg  the  ctne  • 
According  to  the  Yedanta,  the  world  Js  »  «^ 
lusion,  a  phantom,  like  the  image  of  the  m^'^ 
on  water ;  the  senses  are  deceptive,  and  ^ 
ma  alone  exists.  The  phenomenal  ^^"^^^ 
the  mistake  of  our  own  eyes,  and  o^J^°^^ 
tive  conception  of  self  or  of  any  ^f^^hig 
between  the  person  knowing  and  the  tn^ 
known  is  in  like  manner  fialse.  The  wise 
escapee  from  the  snare  of  4his  ^^^^7^. 
from  all  unreal  appearancea,  and  rises  to 
passioned   repose,  pure  oontemplAtion?     ^^ 

soendent  freeaom,  to  union  with  ^'^^f'^Qire- 
beownes  conscious  of  himself  only  •«  the  cnan* 
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oomittfeUtioDof  mmitoafatlie  keytophilo* 
•ophioal  aitaimnflots.  ThehannoDyof  theiini* 
Tfine  and  the  mnsio  of  the  soul  are  the  highest 
oUeoka  of  knowledge  and  cnltnre.  Thus  the 
relataons  and  harmonies  of  existence  take  the 
plaoe  in  Italic  Bpecaktion  which  had  been  occu^ 
pied  by  sabstanoe  and  cause  in  the  Ionic.  The 
latter,  also,  lii^ited  itself  to  physical  nature, 
vUle  the  former  reduced  the  moral  and  ma- 
terial worlds  alike  to  a  principle  of  rhythm. 
Anodier  step  in  adyanoe  was  taken  by  the  Ele- 
aticB,  who,  transcending  both  a  sensuous  and  a 
^jmbolical  ultimate  principle,  conceived  of  one 
sole  substance  as  the  only  true  being,  and  pro- 
nounced the  phenomenal  world  an  emi)ty  ao- 
pearance.  An  immutable  and  et^nal  principle 
of  intelligenoe  was  thus  attained.  **  One  and 
aD,"  was  the  motto  of  Eleatic  speculation.  Its 
pmtheistio  character,  incompletely  deToloped 
u  Xenophanes^  who  conceived  of  the  Deity  as 
^rmboliaed  by  &  sphere,  was  perfected  by  Par- 
menides  (460  B.  0.),  who  represented  the  abso- 
lute being  as  affacted  by  love,  yet  without  relap 
(ion  to  q>ace  or  time,  divisibility  or  movement, 
and  who  therefore  coidd  not  account  for  the 
^enomena  of  multiplicity  and  change.  Helis- 
8DB  and  Zeno  continued  this  tendency,  and  in 
the  interest  of  pure  being  sacrificed  nature  and 
all  finite  existence.  The  transition  from  abstract 
to  concrete  beinff,  from  the  Eleatic  principle  of 
unity  to  the  world  of  phenomena,  was  attempt- 
ed by  Heraolitus  (about  520  B.  0.).  ''Every 
thing  flows."  was  nis  motto,  and  he  thus  intro- 
duce a  principle  akin  to  tne  Qerman  conoep- 
tion  of  becoming  (iMn20»).  An  original  energy 
was  substituted  for  the  Ionic  ori^nal  matter 
and  for  the  Eleatic  universal  but  abstract  being. 
The  flux,  which  constitutes  the  world,  is  the 
product  of  conflicting  oppositea,  of  the  One 
warring  with  itself  and  hannonixing  with  it* 
self,  like  the  accord  of  the  bow  and  the  vioL 
An  all-pervading  fire  is  the  principle  of  forma- 
tion and  dissdution.  The  attempt  to  account 
I6r  perpetual  flow  and  movement  gave  rise  to 
new  theories  of  the  origin  and  principles  of  na- 
ture by  Empedodes  (440  B.  0.}  and  the  atom- 
ists.  The  fonner,  a  thaumatcugio  naturalist, 
ori^^nated  the  theory  of  the  4  elements,  fire^ 
air,  earth,  and  water,  which  dwelt  together  by 
the  principle  of  friendship,  till  strife  broke  their 
union,  and  occasioned  the  formation  of  the 
world.  Thua  in  connection  with  the  elements 
he  introduced  two  moving  powers,  combininff 
the  love  of  Parmenides  with  the  conflict  of 
Heraditus.  The  soul  he  regarded  as  formed 
from  the  4  elements,  and  havmg  its  seat  chiefly 
in  the  blood.  Leucippus  and  Democritus  (about 
400  B.  0.)v  who  represent  the  atomic  philoso- 
phy, supplanted  the  4  elements  by  an  unlimited 
number  of  constituent  atoms  as  the  ground  of 
things,  and  the  moving  energies  of  love  and 
oonmct  by  unconscious  necessity.  Atoms,  of 
like  quality  but  unlike  fonn.  moving  eternally 
in  a  vacuum  by  an  absolute  law,  constitute  the 
miverse.  According  to  Democritus.  the  soul 
oonibta  of  globular  atoma  of  fire^  ana  thought 


is  detived  ih»n  impressions  on  the  senses  hj 
images  that  emanate  from  extenial  objectBb 
*' Parmenides,  Heraditus,  and  the  atomista,^ 
says  Hegel,  '^  all  sought  ifor  the  abstract  uni- 
versaL  Jrarmenides  found  it  in  being;  Heradi- 
tus in  the  process  of  being  per  as  ;  and  the 
atomists  in  the  determination  of  being  per  eeJ^ 
The  atomic  system  was  more  complete  tnan  any 
that  preceded  it,  and  may  be  called  the  perfec- 
tion of  a  purdy  mechanical  explanation  oi  sat 
ture,  since  all  subsequent  atomists  have  only 
repeated  its  fundamentd  conceptions.  Anaxfr- 
goras  (born  about  600  B.  0.)  rose  above  any 
materialistic  philosophy  of  nature,  and  recog- 
nized by  the  side  ox  matter  a  superior  world- 
forming  intelliflenoe,  working  ft:ee{y  and  by  de- 
sign. *^  When/^  says  Aristotie,  ^'  lie  announced 
that  in  nature,  as  in  men,  there  was  a  mind 
causing  the  arrangement  and  order  of  the  nni- 
verse,  he  seemed  done  to  have  preserved  lus 
reason  amid  the  follies  of  his  predecessors.'*  He 
rather  postulated  than  devdoped  the  doctrine 
of  mind  aa  the  superior  and  vitd  eneigy  of  na- 
ture; and  Plato  therefore  compldns  that  he 
gave  a  mechanicd  instead  of  a  tml^  tdeologi- 
cd  view  of  the  origin  of  being,  utroducing 
only  a  deue  e»  maehtna  to  expldn  effects  for 
which  no  other  causes  appear.  Yet  a  apiritosl 
principle,  apart  from  matter,  was  now  attained 
as  the  result  of  the  effort  to  conodve  bow  the 
cosmos  began  and  continued  to  move.  A 
breach  was  thus  effected  between  the  subjective 
and  the  ob|ective ;  the  soul  no  lonser  sought 
the  truth  abroad,  but  in  itself;  and  t£e  sophists 
were  t^Ad  by  subiective  didectics  to  dsaj  ob- 
jective redity.  Though  the  sophbts  were^  ac- 
cording to  Grote^  a  profession  of  teadiera  and 
not  a  sect  of  theorists,  and  though  they  had  no 
body  of  common  doctrines,  yet  the  generd  ten- 
dency of  their  speculations  was  sceptical.  Tl^ith 
the  motto  of  Protagoraa  that "  man  is  the  meafr> 
ure  of  all  things,'*  they  developed  the  prindple 
of  subjectivity  to  the  destruction  of  the  autitor- 
ity  of  custom,  law,  and  leligion.  the  validity 
of  reason,  and  any  solid  foundation  of  truth. 
While  they  tended  to  overthrow  the  whole  edi- 
fice of  thought  which  had  been  thus  far  built 
up,  Socrates  (470-899  B.  0.)  created  a  new 
epoch  in  philosophy  by  directing  observation 
on  man  himsdf  for  the  purpose  not  of  denid 
but  of  affirmation.  The  subjectivi^  which 
they  regarded  as  empiricd  he  made  abeolute; 
and  henceforward  the  study  of  mind  became 
the  prime  and  centrd  object  of  philosophy.  He 
avaued  himsdf  of  self-consciousness  to  estab- 
lish, as  they  had  done  to  destroy,  a  true  object- 
ive world.  Hegel  has  remarked  that  in  pro- 
nouncing Socrates  the  wisest  of  men  the  Pythia 
virtually  abdicated ;  from  that  time  orades  for 
the  conveyance  of  truth  from  without  should 
be  silent  before  the  power  of  inward  reflection. 
Oonflning  his  study  to  human  as  distinguished 
from  divine  affiiirsi  he  sought  to  establish  the 
notions  of  moral  and  rdigious  obligation,  and 
left  the  single  positive  doctrine  that  virtue  ia 
knowledge  or  wisdom,  a  foundation  stone  in  the 
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of  atoDiB,  moring  by  chance;  the  sonl  termi- 
nates with  death ;  and  in  a  remote  space  the 
gods  lead  a  changeless,  careless  life,  ignoring 
all  management  of  affairs.  Plutarch  reproach- 
ed this  system  with  totsl  sterility  of  great  men 
and  great  actions.  Stoicism,  oh  the  contrary, 
was  recommended  by  its  heroes.  Founded 
by  2ieno,  and  developed  by  Oleanthes  and 
Ohrysippus,  it  sought  to  establish  a  discipline 
of  Tirtue  in  an  age  of  degeneracy.  Assuming 
that  flJl  the  materials  of  knowledge  are  ftir- 
mshed  by  sense,  it  muntained  that  assent  or 
the  free  exercise  of  reason  is  also  required  to 
oonstitute  opinion,  and  thus  proposed  a  sub- 
Jective  criterion  of  truth.  Nature  is  composed 
of  pasrive  matter  and  active  ruling  reason,  and 
to  live  harmoniously  with  nature  or  conform- 
ably to  reason  ia  the  moral  law.  Intellectual 
or  rational  existence  is  thus  alone  recognized ; 
passions,  pleasures,  and  pains  are  to  be  ignored 
and  despised. — ^The  Romans,  to  whom  the  re- 
sults of  the  Greek  schools  were  made  known 
by  Cicero,  originated  nothing  in  the  progress 
of  philosophy.  Epicureanism  was  represented 
among  them  by  Lucretius,  and  stoicism  by 
Seneca,  Epictetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelins,  but 
neither  acquired  new  speculative  elements: 
the  former  mspired  the  lower,  and  the  latter, 
which  was  an  anticipation  of  the  national  ge- 
nius, inspired  the  higher  qualities  of  Roman 
life.  Seeking  only  a  rule  of  conduct  and  gov- 
ernment, excelling  only  in  the  arts  of  legisla- 
tion, they  aimed  to  apply  rather  than  discover 
principles,  and  borrowed  the  ideas  not  only  of 
Greece,  but  also,  through  the  Ptolemies  and 
SeleucidflB,  of  Egypt  and  Asia. — ^In  Alexandria, 
where  the  Orient  and  the  Occident,  and  the  three 
great  religion8|^  Judaism,  Ohristianity,  and  pa^ 
ganism,  came  mto  contact,  the  genius  of  an- 
tiquity made  its  last  efforts  in  philosophy.  The 
leading  systems  had  degenerated  into  matters 
of  tradition  and  erudition,  when  the  Alexan- 
drian Neo-Platonic  school  sought  to  combine 
in  opposition  to  Ohristianity  the  most  brilliant 
dements  of  classical  and  oriental  speculation. 
Hellenic  ideas  were  mingled  with  a  vague  sym- 
bolism, with  theories  of  ecstasy  and  divine 
onion,  and  with  the  chimeras  of  tiieurgy.  The 
result  was  at  once  a  philosophy  and  a  religion, 
an  original  creation  and  an  eclectic  riiumS. 
Founded  by  Ammonius,  it  continued  nearly  4 
centuries,  till  with  the  death  of  Proclus,  in  A. 
D.  485,  the  golden  chain  of  the  Platonic  succes- 
sion was  finally  broken.  Its  chief  thinker  was 
Plotinus,  whose  writings  contain  the  germs 
of  the  whole  doctrine  ascribed  to  Orpheus, 
Pytiiagoras,  and  Plato,  and  who  was  a  Pla- 
tonist  in  method,  a  mystic  in  temper,  and  a 
pantheist  in  his  results.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Porphyry  and  lamblichus,  who  sought  from 
polytheism  and  demonology  magical  powers 
and  religious  inspiration  for  the  revival  of  phi- 
losophy, and  who  made  the  school  the  centre 
and  representative  of  paganism  on  the  eve  of 
the  conversion  of  Constantine.  The  fruitless 
career  of  Julian,  the  fkte  of  Hypatia,  the  vigor- 


ous controverdes  of  the  fbthers  of  the  dninh 
while  the  philosophers  occupied  tbemoelTvs 
witii  commentaries,  had  proved  their  caiuo  to 
be  desperate,  when  Proclus  made  the  last  pro- 
test against  the  triumphing  religion.  Philoso- 
phy had  now  transferred  its  seat  to  Athens.  Ho 
was  a  type  of  the  luxury  of  mysddsm,  and 
amid  the  severest  asceticism,  while  insensible 
to  outward  impression,  avowed  that  his  imagi- 
nation emoyed  all  the  delights  of  sense.  BIb 
system,  like  that  of  Plotinus,  confounds  man  axtd 
God,  matter  and  spirit,  nature  and  the  creator. 
He  admitted  and  admired  an  ori^sl  and  per- 
fect unity,  but  declared  it  superior  to  existence, 
and  separated  it  from  reality  and  life,  reducing 
it  to  an  abstract  conception.  The  origin  of  the 
world  he  explained  by  hypostases  distinct  from 
this  supreme  principle.  The  most  eloquent  of 
hierophants,  rather  than  a  philosopher,  he  has 
been  called  the  pontiff  of  all  religions,  and,  ex- 
cepting the  Christian,  he  sang  the  praises  of  all 
gods.  Greek  philosophy  terminates  with  the 
closing  of  the  schools  of  Athens  by  Justlnisn 
in  629. — ^The  period  of  the  scholastic  or  medi* 
ffivsl  philosophy  has  been  called  an  interr^* 
num  m  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  when 
faith  occupied  the  throne  of  reason.  Two  dis- 
tinct currents  run  throughout  scholasticism: 
the  one,  rigorously  logical,  derived  frt>mAristo» 
tie  and  Boethius :  the  other,  wholly  mystieal, 
derived  from  the  Neo-Platonists  of  Alexandria 
and  Athens  through  Scotus  Erigena  and  Aver- 
roes.  In  religious  and  social  influence,  in  gen- 
eral dominance  over  the  habits  of  thought  and 
life,  mysticism  was  the  leading  element  in  the 
middle  sgea  After  the  closing  of  the  schools 
of  Athens  by  Justinian,  and  the  dispersion  of 
the  philosophers,  Arabia  and  France  became 
the  centres  of  philosophical  speculation.  Philo> 
ponus,  Damas,  and  otner  peripatetic  Christiana 
presided  over  the  intellectual  development  of 
the  Arabians,  and  interpreted  to  them  the  writ- 
ings of  Aristotle.  The  patronage  of  the  caliphs 
Haroun  al  Rashid  and  Almamoun,  about  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  made  the  Arabians  pre- 
eminent for  scientific  studies.  As  learned  Aris- 
totelian logicians  Alkindi  (800)  and  Al&rabi 
(died  in  954)  excelled.  Al  Asbari  and  his  dis- 
ciples sought  to  solve  the  problem  of  evil  by 
the  synergy  of  the  divine  and  human  wills, 
Avicenna  is  the  principal  representative  of  the 
physical  speculations  of  the  Arabians.  Apply- 
mg  to  the  universe  the  forms  of  logic  and  me- 
taphysics, he  developed  a  fantastic  system 
founded  on  a  sort  of  alchemistic  mysticiam. 
Certain  material  abstractions  were  made  the 

grinciples  which  by  combination  and  by  cloth- 
ig  Uiemselves  with  accidents  evolved  the 
physical  world.  Algazzali,  an  absolute  sceptic, 
and  also  one  of  the  most  zealous  Mussulman 
theologians,  denied  the  foundation  of  all  phil- 
osophical systems  whatsoever,  and  affirmed 
that  the  revelation  of  the  Koran  was  the  only 
resource  against  universal  doubt  All  of  these 
reproduced  peripateticism  in  different  phases, 
but  the  oriental  mystical  tendency  prevailed  in 
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and  th^lrprofbtmdentliiidaan  for  the  wonders 
and  Beorets  of  natnre. — Modem  philosopby  is 
related  to  that  of  the  middle  ages  as  the  Greek 
philoBophj  was  to  that  of  the  Orient  The  on* 
ental  abstract  dirinities  of  nature-worship  were 
sncoeeded  in  Greece  by  the  culture  of  inoiyidu- 
al  humanitx,  and  the  fiuitastic  conceptions  of 
mediieyal  metaphysics  were  finally  supplanted 
by  a  vigorous  observation  of  mental  processes. 
Modem  philosophy  begins  with  doubt,  doubt 
so  complete  that  nothing  remains  certain  but 
the  doubt  itself  or  the  energy  of  conscious 
thought.  Two  systems  result,  empiricism  and 
idealism,  according  as  the  objective  world  or 
the  thinking  subject,  experience  or  conscious- 
ness, be  advanced  as  the  test  of  certainty.  Ba- 
con and  Descartes  stand  at  the  head  of  these 
systems,  the  development  of  which  in  a  double 
line  was  the  task  of  philosophy  till  the  time  of 
Kant.  Francis  Bacon,  the  greatest  philosopher 
of  England,  holds  the  same  relation  to  empir- 
icism that  Descartes  holds  to  dogmatic  ideal- 
ism and  Kant  to  the  developments  of  the  critical 
school.  In  an  age  of  physical  discovery,  he 
proclaimed  that  the  intellectual  world  like  the 
material  world  should  be  advanced  beyond  its 
former  boundaries,  and  that  discovery,  by 
which  alone  knowledge  is  increased,  should  be 
reduced  to  a  method  instead  of  being  left  to 
chance.  This  method  is  induction,  the  key  of 
natural  philosophy,  which  from  a  comparison 
of  similar  instances  ascertains  the  essential  con- 
ditions of  phenomena,  and  thus  derives  axioms 
from  experiments.  He  treated  human  knowl- 
edge not  as  a  science,  but  as  an  art,  whose  ob- 
ject is  to  extend  and  establish  the  dominion  of 
man  by  the  application  of  physical  forces  to 
human  purposes.  There  is  no  such  application 
without  discovery,  no  discovery  without  philos- 
cphj  or  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of 
things,  no  philosophy  without  natursl  sciencCi 
no  natural  science  without  an  interpretation 
of  nature;  and  this  can  be  accomplished  only 
according  to  the  measure  of  our  experience. 
Nature,  he  maintained,  had  previously  been 
antidpated  instead  of  interpreted;  conceptions 
and  judgmente  had  preceded  actual  experience ; 
and  science  had,  therefore,  remained  occupied 
with  sterile  speculations.  These  anticipations 
of  the  mind  he  names  idols,  the  ignsi  /atui  of 
science,  which  should  for  ever  be  discarded. 
He  thus  substituted  nature  and  observation  for 
ideas  and  logic ;  made  utility  instead  of  theory 
the  object  of  research;  opposed  efficient  to 
final  causes,  and  individual  things  to  generic, 
notions ;  and  denied  every  thing  that  would 
render  an  interpretetion  of  nature  teleological, 
idealistic,  or  abstract.  Throughout  his  writings, 
experience  is  taken  for  granted ;  the  first  ques- 
tion of  all  philosophy  as  to  how  we  know,  and 
whether  we  can  Imow  any  thins,  was  not  asked 
by  him.  He  gave  a  new  direction  to  thought, 
but  he  neither  created  nor  aimed  after  a  de- 
finite philosophical  system.  The  empiricism 
which  he  founded  was  heightened  in  ite  sen- 
snalistio  and  nomlnalistio  t^mdendes  as  it  logi- 


cally advanced,  md  at  IsBtrssol^vd  iteelf  iate 
scepticism.   According  to  him,  all  the  acieacet, 
even  morals,  politics,  and  religiMi,  were  to  be 
founded  on  natural  science,  whicb  was  thus 
made  the  basis  of  the  whole  moral  world*   The 
development  of  this  view,  the  deriTstion  of 
moral  and  civil  order  from  the  natcu^al  state  of 
man,  was  the  task  of  Hobbea,  the  politician  of 
the  Baconian  philosophy.    To  gather  disoov- 
ery  from  experience  was  the  goal  of  Bacon. 
Locke  began  with  inquiry  as  to  the  lULtare  of 
experience,  and  how  it  can  be  attained  by  the 
human  mind.     The  problem    of  knowled^ 
was  thus  raised  by  him.    Bacon  bad  affirmed 
that  to  think  correctly  we  must  first  get  rid 
of  all  preconceived  notions ;  and  Locke  com- 
pared the  human  mind  prior  to  experience 
to   a   tdbvla  raea^  perfectly  void  of  ideas. 
From  original  emptiness  notning  can  proceed, 
and  human  culture  therefore  arises  frcon  ex- 
ternal influences.    We  perceive  outward  ob- 
jects, according  to  Locxe,  by  sensation,  and 
tiie  consecuent  action  of  our  own  mind  by  re- 
flection.   X^o  idea  is  possible  unto  ns  exoept 
through  these  two  sources.    We  caa  there/urt 
perceive  only  the  outward  qualitiesi  never  the 
intrinsic  nature  or  substance  of  things,  and  can 
affirm  the  objectiTity  only  of  the  primary  qual- 
ities of  bodies,  as  form,  number,  hardness,  and 
softness,  and  of  the  causal  connection  of  phe- 
nomena.   Though  not  always  logically  con- 
sistent, his  empiridsm  was  rigidly  carried  out 
by  his  successors,  and  both  pi^  of  the  residue 
of  human  knowledge  which  he  had  aimed  to 
secure  were,  one  after  the  other,  abandoned. 
Berkeley  denied  the  primary  qualities,   and 
Hume  the  prindple  of  causality.    Thou^  the 
philosophy  of  Berkeley  bears  the  name  of 
idealism,  it  belongs  to  the  family  of  sensation- 
alism, and  has  no  resemblance  to  Platonic  q>ec- 
ulations.     He  agreed  with  his  predecessors 
that  we  perceive  not  thin^  in  themselves,  but 
only  their  copies  in  the  mmd ;  but  he  difiTered 
from  them  by  affirming  that  there  are  no  real 
originals  behind  the  copies,  that  all  seeming 
objective  qualities  are  mental   plienomena. 
Nothing  existe  but  our  perceptiona  or  idess, 
and  thus  nature  is  resolved  into  a  creature  of 
the  human  mind,  and  all  human  knowledge 
into  an  empirical  self-knowledge.    He  gave  a 
religious  character  to  his  theory,  and  exhibited 
in  one  respect  an  affinity  with  Malebranche, 
by  affirming  that  the  Deity  originates  our  per- 
ceptions, which  are  the  data  to  lead  us  to  Him. 
The  negative  tendency  of  English  philosophy 
culminated  in  Hume.    He  agreed  with  Bacon 
that  all  our  knowledge  is  experimental ;  with 
Locke,  that  all  experience  is  sensational ;  and 
with  Berkeley,  that  sensuous  perceptions  im- 
ply no  objective  reality.    The  relation  between 
otjecte  is  as  unreal  as  the  objecte  themselves, 
since  the  idea  of  cansality  is  founded  on  a  be- 
lief that  a  oertain  antecedent  has  a  certain  con- 
sequent, this  belief  on  a  feeliDg,  this  feeling 
on  a  haoit,  which  is  itself  nothing  but  an  oft- 
repeated  experience.    Thus  even  within  the 
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aooording  to  izmiite  prindples.  The  speeala- 
tioDB  of -Jonathan  Edwards,  the  greatest  meta- 
physioian  of  America,  chiefly  on  the  theological 
and  ethical  bearings  of  philosophy,  belong  to 
the  school  of  Descartes  and  Leibnitz. — ^Mean- 
time the  empirical  tendency  of  Bacon  and 
Locke  was  developed  in  France  and  opposed 
in  Scotland.  OondiUac  rednced  Locke's  two 
sources  of  knowledge  to  one,  regarded  all  ideas 
as  transformed  sensations,  and  made  metaphy- 
sics, as  Destntt  de  Tracy  admits,  a  branch  of 
zoology.  His  system  triumphed  over  Oarte- 
eianism  not  so  much  by  favoring  observation 
of  facts  instead  of  deduction  from  ideas  as  by 
linking  itself  with  social  and  ecclesiastical  re- 
forms, occnpying  itself  with  natural  and  publio 
law,  and  encouraging  abstract  justice  ana  right 
in  political  organizations.  Helvetius,  the  mor- 
alist of  sensationalism,  esteemed  self-love  the 
only  motive  of  human  action.  The  tendency 
culminated  in  the  reckless  materialism  and 
atheism  of  La  Kettrie  and  D^Holbach,  who 
deemed  every  thing  spiritual  an  illusion  and 
physical  pleasure  the  only  worthy  object.  In 
Scotland  Reid  undertook  the  reftitation  of 
Berkeley  and  Hume,  by  denying  the  hypothesis 
of  representative  ideas  and  affirming  the  au- 
thority of  common  sense.  His  negation  at 
least  called  attention  to  abuses  of  language, 
and  overthrew  any  meaning  of  idea  in  &e 
sense  of  an  intermediate  image  between  the 
object  and  the  mind  in  the  act  of  perception. 
His  affirmation  has  remained  with  modifica- 
tions the  peculiarity  of  the  Scotch  school.  By 
common  sense  he  means  a  kind  of  intellectual 
instinct  We  believe  by  the  very  constitution 
of  the  mind  in  connection  with  every  sensa- 
tion in  the  existence  of  some  external  object  as 
immediately  and  certainly  as  in  our  own  exist- 
ence. The  sensation  implies  the  object,  and 
we  require  no  proof  to  justify  the  testnnony  of 
our  faculties.  He  applied  the  Baconian  method 
to  the  mind,  and  by  his  analyris  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  perception  gave  a  new  prominence 
to  psychology  in  metaphysical  researches.  In 
connection  with  empincid  truths  he  maintained 
the  existence  of  necessary  and  spontaneous 
Judgments,  laws  of  mind,  instinctive  principles, 
a  priori  intuitions,  truths  of  common  sense, 
which  are  not  derived  from  experience,  and 
which  are  the  data  of  speculative  philosophy. 
A  more  complete  analysis  of  these  ftindamen- 
tal  laws  or  constituent  elements  of  human  rea- 
son was  made  by-Dugald  Stewart,  who  illus- 
trated the  system  with  peculiar  beauty  of 
style;  but  neither  he  nor  his  successor  Dr. 
Brown  removed  the  characteristic  difficulty 
of  the  school  to  determine  what  mental 
phenomena  are  native  and  a  priori  and  what 
adventitious  and  contingent.  The  Scotch 
philosophy  was  reproduced  in  America,  with 
some  modifications,  by  Prof.  Upham. — ^Thus 
modem  philosophy  had  culminated  in  the 
formal  rationalism  of  Wolf  in  Germany,  the 
materialism  and  scepticism  of  Oondillao  and 
Hume  in  England  and  France,  and  the  protest 


in  the  name  of  ill-defined  prindples  of  ooubbod 
sense  in  Scotland.  Kant  now  diaooyered  tba 
critical  point  of  view,  and  took  the  aame  posi- 
tion witn  reference  to  experience  and  Imowl- 
edge  that  had  been  taken  by  Baoon  with  refei^ 
ence  to  nature.  Analyzing  the  phenoonena  oi 
experience,  he  sought  the  powers  or  fscultiei 
which  constitute  it^  the  conditions  which  as 
necessary  ftinctions  precede  it,  and  whidi  he 
called  transcendental.  He  did  not,  like  the 
followers  of  Descartes,  presuppose  knowledge 
in  innate  ideas,  nor  like  the  sensationalists  pre- 
suppose experience  in  mental  impressiGna,  bst 
aimed  after  the  knowledge-formins  faculties 
which  precede  ail  knowledge,  and  which  make 
physics,  mathematics,  and  metaphysics  poesibk. 
The  results  of  his  critical  examination  were: 
that  our  intellectual  nature  is  the  product  of  3 
factors,  sense,  understanding,  and  reasosi ;  that 
aU  the  material  of  our  knowledge  is  funuahed 
through  sense  in  a  formless  mass ;  that  the  im- 
derstanding  reduces  this  material  to  shape  and 
distinctness,  to  the  unity  of  a  notion,  in  accord- 
ance with  its  13  categories,  the  matter  of  ex- 
perience thus  filling  the  form  of  conception ; 
and  that  the  reason,  which  rises  above  finite 
notions,  and  has  no  reference  to  objects,  finda 
the  unconditioned  principles,  the  pure  ideas, 
for  the  conditioned  knowledge  of  the  under- 
standing. Now,  as  the  objective  worid  is  known 
to  us  only  in  the  form  into  which  it  is  trans- 
muted by  the  categories  of  the  understandiog, 
as  our  knowledge  of  things  is  thus  purely  sub- 
jective, as  even  the  ideas  of  the  reason  are 
only  our  own  modes  of  thinking,  therefore  on- 
tology is  scientifically  impossible.  Kant  saves 
himself  from  pure  suljective  idealism  goIj  by 
retreat  to  his  practical  philosophy.  Conscioas- 
ness  reveals  to  us  the  autonomy  of  the  wiU,  ex- 
pressing itself  in  the  supremacy  of  conscience, 
which  is  the  categorical  imperative.  This  mor- 
al nature  implies  freedom  as  its  necessary  con- 
dition ;  the  existence  of  a  God,  as  otherwise 
there  would  be  a  law  without  a  law-giver  or 
judge ;  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  for  the 
completion  of  our  moral  existence.  The  prac- 
tical reason  affirms  the  reality  of  these  things, 
not  as  theoretical  dogmas,  but  as  the  neoeasa- 
ry  postulates  and  premises  of  our  moral  con- 
stitutfon  and  action.  They  lie  beyond  the 
bounds  of  actual  science,  but  are  the  undemon- 
strable  certainties  of  a  rational  fiuth.  The 
ablest  opponent  of  the  Kantian  philoeophy, 
Jacobi,  took  the  standpoint  of  faith  in  opnod- 
tion  to  that  of  criticism  in  order  to  give  meo- 
retic  certainty  to  the  postulates  of  the  practical 
reason.  The  absolute,  which  is  unattainable 
by  the  reason,  may  be  grasped  by  feeliBg,  the 
mlto  mortale  of  the  mind,  which  s^ves  imme- 
diate knowledge  requirinff  no  other  evidence. 
In  his  later  writings  he  identified  faith  or  in- 
tuition with  the  Kantian  reason,  claiming  for 
the  latter  the  faculty  of  objective  knowledge, 
lichte,  the  direct  successor  of  Kant,  introduced 
the  philosophy  of  the  absolute,  proposing  s 
single  principle  in  opposition  to  the  Kantian 
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all  rational  beiags  ahara,  and  which  is  the 
BoQToe  and  teet  of  absolate  ideaa.  Jouffiroj 
and  Damiron  were  the  principal  foUowers  of 
Oonsin.  Meantime  an  eoolesiastical  and  tradi- 
tional tendency  in  philosophy  was  illnatrated 
by  De  Halstre,  Lamenniua,  and  Bonald,  whoee 
aim  was  to  substitute  faith  for  knowledge  and 
authority  for  investigation.  Han  as  an  individ- 
ual, according  to  Lamennais,  baa  no  criterion 
of  truth ;  but  the  universal  beliefe  of  the  whole 
race,  the  authoritative  traditions  of  all  time, 
are  to  be  accepted  as  a  divine  revelation.  He 
sought^  therefore,  to  prove  that  the  Ohristiaii 
religion,  either  in  its  purity  or  in  ofiahoots  and 
counterfeits,  had  been  universally  recognized 
by  the  faith  of  mankind,  and  constitutes  the 
only  attainable  system  of  truth.  His  later  writ- 
ings contain  an  ontological  system  akin  to  Keo- 
Platonism.  Another  tendency  appeared  in 
the  socialistic  mystics  St.  Simon,  Fourier,  and 
Pierre  Leroux.  St.  Simon  aimed  to  extinguish 
individualism  In  social  order,  and  maintained 
that  true  philosophy  should  be  sought  histoii- 
(»l]y,  that  it  existed  in  minds  rather  than  in 
mind.  From  history  and  not  psychology  he 
derived  his  law  of  development,  which  was  to 
be  at  once  a  system  of  religion,  philosophy,  and 
government.  Fourier  excelled  in  the  analysis 
of  the  passions,  which  aloncL  according  to  him, 
constitute  the  real  man,  ana  inferred  that  the 
Newtonian  principle  of  attraction  was  applica- 
ble to  them,  and  might  be  made  to  harmonize 
social  life.  By  the  principle  of  universal  anal- 
ogy he  proposed  theosophic  doctrines  of  cos* 
mogony  and  destiny  beyond  the  possible  scope 
of  induction.  Leroux  regarded  individual  man 
as  a  mere  abstraction,  the  whole  of  humanity 
as  the  only  real  existence,  tradition  as  the  source 
and  organic  social  life  as  the  oliject  of  philoso- 
phy.— ^A  peculiar  philosophical  school  has  flour- 
ished in  Italy  during  the  present  century,  the 
representatives  of  which  are  Rosmini,  Mamiani, 
and  Gioberti.  According  to  Rosmini,  the  start- 
ing point  of  all  philosophical  investigation,  the 
apoaictical  element  of  all  thought,  the  primitive 
and  necessary  intuition,  is  the  idea  or  possible 
being.  This  idea,  the  first  psychologioEd  fact^ 
being  associated  with  a  perception  of  sense,  the 
first  ontological  fact,  loses  its  indeterminate  char- 
acter, and  is  transformed  into  knowledge.  The 
former  belongs  to  the  domain  of  philosophy, 
the  latter  to  that  of  physiology.  The  notion 
of  time  is  the  synthesis  of  the  idea  of  possible 
being  with  that  of  the  contingent  duration  of 
phenomena,  and  the  notions  of  space,  cause, . 
and  substance  are  similarly  formed.  Instead  of 
seeking,  like  modem  psychologists,  his  point 
of  departure  in  the  individual  consciousness,  he 
introduces  an  a  priori  element,  a  hypothesis 
anterior  to  all  mental  experience,  as  the  ab- 
stract condition  and  foundation  of  thought, 
which  has  only  to  be  developed  and  applied  in 
connection  with  sensation  to  constitute  all  in- 
tellectufd  acts  and  a  system  of  the  universe. 
The  aim  of  Mamiani  was  to  demonstrate  a  dog- 
matic philosophy,  to  prove  the  objective  reaUty 


of  ideaa.    Ckymbiningtlieaj^fiortaDdtiisaB- 
pirical  methoda,  he  made  ihe  criterion  of  tratii 
an  immediate  intnitian,  which  invdvea  the  » 
sent  of  all  the  faeuMea.     Hia  principal  merit  ii 
in  the  methodical  airangement  of  prindpki 
borrowed  from  all  schools,  and  in  directiogBt- 
tention  to  the  natural  lawa  which  gown  tbe 
applicationa  of  human  thonght.    His  charaettr 
as  a  philoBopher  appeara  in  hia  asmntioD  kt 
the  time  ^^  when,  m  the  heart  ana  mind,  in- 
stinct, religion,  and  acience  dull  become  one 
and  the  same  thing,  when  instinot  shall  be  n- 
tional,  philosophy  profoundly  religions,  and  re- 
ligion perfect  wisdouL*'    Gioberti  and  Boanini 
have  been  characterized  aa  the  Plato  and  Arii- 
totle  of  modem  Italy.    The  former  derelc^ 
what  has  been  called  a  ^^  philoeophy  militiot," 
designed  to  reconstruct  all  modem  seience  tod 
society.   Psychology  he  pronounoes  the  easeDoe 
of  philosophical  and  rebgiona  heterodoxy,  and 
the  attempt  to  develop  the  universal  from  tbe 
contingent  totally  fhutless.     He  prodttms  the 
intuition,  not  like  Rosmini  of  possible  bdnf, 
but  of  real  being,  of  the  active  Dei^,  as  the 
absolute  source  of  existence,  and  propoees  the 
formula  £*enU  crea  tsitteme  aa  the  supreme  fo^ 
mula  by  which  every  thing  is  explained.   B^al 
existence  in  the  act  of  creation  is  the  gual/if 
thought  alike  in  metaphysics,  physics,  ethici 
SBsthetics,  and  politics.    Philosophy  is  fonnded 
on  revelation  and  perpetuated  by  the  chordi, 
which  is  the  depositary  of  truth,  and  which 
creates  civilization.    The  Itidian  school  is  re- 
markable for  its  a  priori  method  and  its  respect 
for  ecclesiastical  and  national  tradition.— More 
influential  at  the  present  time  than  any  other 
system  since  that  of  Hegel  are  the  philoaophr  of 
the  conditioned  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  lod 
the  positive  science  of  Augusta  Comte.   Th^ 
former  adheres  to  the  traditions  of  the  Scotch 
school  by  affirming  that  our  consdonsness  u 
the  act  of  perception  makes  us  immediately 
cognizant  of  something  external  and  extended. 
Our  knowledge  is  conStioned  by  our  facilities; 
we  have  no  faculty  fior  comprehending  the  in- 
finite and  absolute;  and  all  human  philosopb;, 
therefore,  treats  only  of  the  relative  and  pnf 
nomenaL    The  whole  matter  of  the  ahsolnte  » 
declared  to  be  nihil  eogitabiUy  and  is  tr«n»- 
ferred  from  the  province  of  philosophy  to  tiw 
of  religion,  from  reason  to  faith.   We  can  know 
only  finite  phenomena,  but  faith  assnres  u5  oi 
the  unconditioned,  though  we  cannot  conoeiw 
it.    That  our  faculties  are  inadequate,  th^  ^^' 
eral  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  thougW  ^ 
results  of  the  imbecility  of  the  mind  and  nw 
positive  affirmations  of  intelligence,  is  ^^^ 
strable;  but  faith  forbids  us  to  admit  that  tw 
mind,  though  weak,  is  false.    Tlie  P<»!^^.?J 
of  Comte  develops  the  negative,  and  d^  ^^ 
positive  side  of  this  composite  system  of  *^* 
and  faith.   It  affirms  that  we  can  know  notni^ 
but  phenomena,  theur  resemblancea,  coe 
encesy  and  successions;  that  W^^^r^^'j. ,n 
pretended  self-contemplation  of  Uia  w"*"*  ^  u^ 
utter  illusion,  and  objective  £Mta  aloo«  can  <^ 
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iher,  the  agent  of  Massadmsetts  in  England,  he 
was  appointed  captain-general  and  governor- 
in-chief  of  the  province,  and  arrived  in  Boston 
May  14, 1692.  In  1694  he  was  summoned  to 
England  to  answer  complaints  which  had  been 
brought  against  him;  but  while  there,  and 
when  it  seemed  that  the  difficulties  would  be 
settled  in  his  favor,  he  suddenly  died.  He  was 
a  lover  of  his  country,  and  aimed  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  office  justly ;  but  the  violence 
of  his  temper  led  him  constantly  to  conmut 
acts  which  weakened  his  influence.  He  was, 
says  Bancrofb,  ^*  of  a  dull  intellect,  headstrong, 
and  with  a  reason  so  feeble,  that  in  politics 
he  knew  nothing  of  general  principles,  in  re- 
ligion was  the  victim  to  superstition  J*  He  is 
strongly  eulogized  by  Cotton  Mather,  with 
whom  he  cooperated  in  the  witchcraft  delu- 
sion. (See  "Life  of  Sir  William  Phips"  by 
Francis  Bowen,  in*  Sparks's  "  American  Biog- 
raphy," vol.  vii.) 

PHLEBITIS  (Gr.  <^c^,  <^ci3or,  a  vein),  in- 
flammation of  the  vein&  Phlebitis  is  one  of  the 
numerous  diseases  which  modem  observation 
has  added  to  the  domain  of  medidne.  First 
noticed  by  John  Hunter  in  1784,  numerous 
isolated  cases  were  soon  after  published,  and 
in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century  the  dis- 
ease was  fully  illustrated  by  the  labors  of  the 
French  pathologists.  Phlebitis  is  of  two  kinds, 
adhesive  and  suppurative.  Adhesive  phlebitis 
is  a  local  disease,  occasioned  generally  by  some 
mechanical  injury  done  to  the  coats  of  a  vein, 
or  by  some  source  of  local  irritation  in  its  neigh- 
borhood. It  is  marked  by  a  dull  pain  in  the 
part,  by  swelling,  hardness,  and  tenderness  of 
the  affected  vein,  and,  when  this  is  a  main  ve- 
nous trunk,  by  oedema  of  the  parts  whose  blood 
is  returned  by  it;  phlegmasia  dolens  is  thus 
properly  a  phlebitis.  The  effiact  of  adhesive 
phlebitis  is  to  determine  the  formation  of  fibri- 
nous clots  which  adhere  more  or  less  strongly 
to  the  walls  of  the  vein,  blocking  up  its  cali- 
ber. After  a  time  the  adhesions  become  loos- 
ened, the  clots  are  absorbed,  and  the  circula- 
tion through  the  vein  is  restored.  The  disease, 
except  where  the  blocking  up  of  a  main  trunk 
may  cause  embarrassment  to  the  circulation, 
is  not  a  serious  one;  rest  and  perhaps  the 
application  of  a  few  leeches  along  the  course 
of  the  affected  vein  are  i^  that  is  necessary  for 
its  cure. — In  suppurative  phlebitis  the  local 
aymptoms  are  often  so  little  marked  as  to 
attract  no  attention,  while  the  general  symp- 
toms are  of  the  gravest  character.  The  latter 
ordinarily  commence  by  a  marked  chill,  and  this 
is  repeated  at  irregular  intervals,  in  some  oases 
several  times  a  day,  throughout  the  disease. 
The  chills  are  followed  by  heat  of  skin  and  great 
frequency  of  pulse,  and  these  terminate  gener- 
ally in  a  profuse  sweat.  The  vital  powers  are 
commonly  early  depressed,  and  the  patient  com- 
plains of  great  weakness.  The  appetite  is  to- 
tally lost,  the  tongue  is  red  and  dry,  sometimes 
Bordes  of  the  teeth  and  mouth  are  present,  and 
•ometimes  there  is  copious  and  offensive  diar- 


rhcBa.    In  the  course  of  the 

may  make  their  appearance  at  different  poi&ti 
in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  or  one  or 
more  of  the  joints  may  become  distended  with 
pus.  On  examination  after  death  pus  \&  often 
found  in  the  veins,  with  numerous  (moltiple) 
abscesses  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungB  or 
liver.  The  disease  is  almost  necessarily  &uL 
and  medicine  can  do  little  to  retard  its  prog- 
ress ;  to  support  the  system  of  the  pstiem  bv 
appropriate  food,  by  ijuiiiine  and  stimnkits, 
seems  the  principal  indication. 

PHLEBOTOMY.    See  Bloodletting. 

PHLEGMASIA  DOLENS,  or  Pblsghabu 
Alba  Dolens,  an  cedematous  swelling  of  ooe 
or  both  of  the  lower  extremities,  cemmoDlj 
called  milk  leg,  attended  with  paixi,  and  o^ 
curring  soon  aSier  childbirth.  The  disease  vai 
first  noticed  at  the  commenoement  of  the  17th 
century.  It  was  for  a  long  time  attriboted 
to  deposits  of  milk  in  the  affected  leg,  and 
afterward  to  obstruction  of  the  lymphatics,  ^ 
In  1828  Dr.  Davis  of  London  and  Dr.  Booil- 
laud  of  Paris  both  published  post-mortem  ex- 
aminations of  cases  of  phlegmasia  ddeoi,  in 
which  the  femoral  vein  in  the  affected  eitiem- 
ity  was  found  inflamed  and  obstructed  bj 
fibrinous  deposits.  A  few  years  later  Dr. 
Eobert  Lee  traced  the  inflammation  from  the 
femoral  to  the  uterine  veins.  It  would  seem, 
then,  well  established  that  the  disetfo  is  sim- 
ply an  adhesive  phlebitis,  having  its  origm 
generally  in  the  uterine  veins.  The  attA» 
comes  on  commonly  within  2  or  8  weeks  after 
delivery,  with  pain  in  the  lower  "part  of  wc 
pelvis,  extending  rapidly  below  Poupart's  lig- 
ament in  the  course  of  the  femoral  vein,  or  per- 
haps commencing  in  the  calf  of  the  leg.  ^ 
pam,  which  is  commonly  attributed  to  rheum- 
atism, is  soon  followed  by  swelling.  This  mj 
be  moderate  in  amount  and  confined  to  ^^  j' 
or  it  may  be  enormous  and  involve  the  wh<Me 
extremity.  When  the  swelling  is  great,  tM 
limb  is  white,  hard,  hot,  and  does  not  pit  on  pres- 
sure. The  inflamed  vein  can  be  commowf 
traced  below  the  groin  as  a  hard,  painful  cord. 
There  is  fever,  loss  of  appetite,  and  sleeplessn^ 
The  disease  is  ordinarily  without  danger,  w 
swelling  gradually  subsiding  afler^  a  tw 
though  more  or  less  cedema  is  sometinies  p^ 
manentiy  left.  Rest,  the  application  ^  «  »' 
leeches  along  the  course  of  tne  '"^/"^f^,,!!^ 
and  an  unirritating  diet  are  all  that  is  neoesssiy 
for  the  cure  of  the  disease.  _^. 

PHLIASLi,  a  division  of  the  Peloponn««o^ 
bounded  K  by  Sicyonia,  E.  by  Cleonm,  »•  •'^ 
Argolis,  and  W.  by  Arcadia.    It  consisU  ot  » 
small  valley,  900  feet  above  the  sea  ^«7' ^ 
is  enclosed  by  mountains.    The  river  Am 
flows  through  the  middle  of  the  V^^..^-^^ 
tiquity  this  territory  was  renowned  fw"*".^  ^ 
The  only  place  of  importance  was  the  c«y 
Phlius,  which  was  a  Doric  state,  and  nswv 
governed  by  an  aristocracy,  although  on^  ^ 
ject  to  the  tyrant  Leon,  a  oontempojW 
jhrthagoras.    it  sent  200  soldiers  to  Tharm^P- 
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tlo.  The  conntrj  is  ezoeedingly  monntainotis. 
The  PariiAS8U8  range  extends  over  the  greater 
portion  of  it,  the  southern  branch  of  the  chain 
called  Cirphis  touching  the  Oorinthian  gulf  be- 
tween Cirrha  and  Anticjra.  Below  this  range 
are  several  fertile  valleys,  of  which  the  largest 
was  the  celebrated  Onssiean  plain.  Between 
Parnassus  and  the  Locrian  mountains  on  the  N. 
is  the  valley  of  the  Oephissus,  which  embraces 
a  few  fertile  though  narrow  plains.  The  chief 
importance  of  Phocis  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
oracle  of  Delphi  was  within  its  boundaries. 
The  Phocians  proper,  who  inhabited  both  banks 
of  the  Cephissus,  formed  a  confederation,  which 
assemblea  at  Daulis  in  a  building  called  Phoci- 
cum.  This  confederation  muntained  its  free- 
dom, although  frequently  attacked  by  the  Thes- 
salians ;  and  the  latter,  at  the  time  of  the  inva- 
sion of  Xerxes,  led  the  Persian  troops  into 
phocis,  and  destroyed  1!^  cities.  Originally  the 
temple  of  Delphi  had  been  in  their  power,  but 
they  were  early  deprived  of  it  by  the  Delphians, 
who  held  it  till  450  B.  0.  It  now  came  again 
into  the  hands  of  the  Phocians,  and  both  Lace- 
dsmonian  and  Athenian  forces  marched  into 
their  territory,  the  one  to  attack,  and  the  latter 
to  defend.  They  held  possession  of  the  teiliple 
until  the  peace  of  Nicias  (421),  having  been  dur- 
ing the  Peloponnesian  war  fii*m  allies  of  the 
Athenians.  But  by  the  terms  of  that  peace, 
the  Delphians  resumed  their  sovereignty  over 
the  temple,  which  remained  in  their  hands  un- 
til the  sacred  war.  After  the  battle  of  Leuctra 
in  871,  the  Phocians  came  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Thebans,  and  remained  in  that  condition 
until  the  death  of  Epaminondas,  when  they  as- 
serted their  independence.  For  this  the  The- 
bans persuaded  the  amphictyons  to  enforce  an^ 
old  euict  ordering  the  Phocians  to  pay  a  fine 
for  having  occupied  a  tract  of  land  near  Cirrha 
belonging  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi. 
Their  refusal  gave  rise  to  the  sacred  war,  which 
lasted  from  855  to  846  B.  0.,  in  which  the  Pho- 
cians maintained  themselves  by  despoiling  the 
temple,  and  were  only  reduced  by  the  strategy 
of  Philip  of  Macedon.  A  decree  was  hereupon 
issued  by  tfie  amphictyons  that  the  towns  of 
Phocis,  numbering  22,  should  be  destroyed  with 
the  exception  of  Abas,  that  the  inhabitants 
should  be  scattered  into  villages,  that  no  village 
should  contain  more  than  50  dwellings,  and 
that  the  inhabitants  should  repay  to  the  temple 
the  treasure  they  had  taken,  contributing  each 
year  50  talents.  The  operations  of  the  war 
which  Philin  afterward  carried  on  against  the 
Thebans  and  Athenians  were  principallr  in 
Phocis,  and  its  people  fought  at  the  battle  of 
Chflsronea  on  the  side  of  Greek  independence. 
Phocis  and  Phthiotis  together  now  form  a 
nomarchy  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  their  pop- 
ulation amounting  in  1856  to  91,944,  and  their 
capital  being  Lamia. 

PHCEBUS.    See  Apollo. 

PHCENIOIA  (Gr.  ♦omio;.  from  ^««f,  a 
palm  tree),  the  name  given  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  to  the  narrow  region  which 


lies  between  the  hills  of  Plslestaie  asd  tbe 
mountains  of  Syria  on  the  E.  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  W.  By  the  Phoenicians  them- 
selves their  country  was  called  Canaan.  Iti 
northern  boundary  in  a  politicid  sense  was  near 
Aradus  in  lat.  84''  58'  N.,  and  itssoathern  ottr 
Joppa  m  lat.  82''  2'  N.,  and  its  length  aboQt  2(<0 
m.  The  breadth  never  in  any  part  exc«6i]ed 
12  m.,  and  was  generally  much  less.  The  Uy 
tal  area  therefore  was  less  than  8,000  sq.  n. 
From  Aradus  to  Tripolis  the  coast  forms  i  Uj 
into  which  several  rivers  fall  having  a  sboi: 
course  from  the  mountains.  Tripolis,  now 
called  Tarablus,  stands  on  a  promontoiy  i  m. 
broad  and  extending  a  mile  into  the  sea.  A 
chain  of  7  small  islands  running  out  to  tfaeK. 
W.  protects  its  harbor  from  the  preTslenl 
winas.  S.  of  Tripolis  a  low  range  of  eh&lk 
hills  borders  so  closely  on  the  sea  that  then  i3 
no  room  for  a  road  between  them.  Farther 
S.  they  recede  a  little  from  the  sea,  and  on  a 
narrow  strip  stands  Batronn,  the  ancient  Bo- 
trys ;  and  still  frirther  S.,  on  a  hill  bj  tU 
shore,  stood  the  city  cidled  Byblus  by  tlit^ 
Greeks.  A  little  S.  of  Byblus  is  the  rim 
Ibrim,  the  ancient  Adonis,  which  was  said  to 
be  annually  changed  into  blood,  and  irhich 
still  assumes  in  summer  a  red  color  derired  per- 
haps from  the  ferruginous  sands  of  the  inonc- 
tains  from  which  it  lows.  A  few  miles  fnrtb<?r 
8.  stood  Berytus,  now  ISeyroot^  on  the  m«t 
projecting  headland  of  the  coast,  with  the  monr.- 
tain  range  of  Lebanon  in  full  sight  across  a  plain 
of  luxuriant  fertility.  Berytus,  though  not  moch 
celebrated  in  profane  history,  was  one  of  the  oM- 
est  of  Phoenician  towns.  The  plain  in  which  it 
stood  extends  southward  10  m.  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Damour,  the  Tamyras  of  ancient  pecs- 
raphy,  beyond  which  the  hills  again  press  clo^ 
Iv  on  the  sea  for  severed  miles.  There,  on  the 
slope  of  a  small  promontory,  is  seen  the  sii*? 
of  Sidon,  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  fti""^''^ 
of  the  cities  of  Phoenicia,  The  plain  of  v^iJ< " 
is  prolonged  as  far  as  Sarepta,  the  Zareplaii* 
of  the  Old  Testament,  8  m.  to  the  south.  From 
Sarepta  the  plain  again  widens  and  continue^ 
as  far  as  Tyre,  with  an  average  width  of  t^*^'^} 
8  m. ;  near  that  city  it  widens  to  5  ro. ;  8  m  ^. 
of  Tyre  it  terminates  in  the  White  promontorr 
rising  perpendicularly  from  the  sea  to  the 
height  of  300  feet.  The  road  here,  which  m 
some  places  hangs  over  the  water,  was  cut 
through  the  rock,  it  is  said,  by  Alexander  the 
Great.  Originally  it  appears  to  havej><|^'; 
ascended  by  steps,  and  was  tlierefore  called  t'  e 
Tyrian  elinuu^  or  staircase.  About  80  m.  ^'J" 
further  8.  Acre  or  Acco,  the  Ptolemais  of  the 
Greeks,  stands  on  the  N.  projection  of  a  pa? 
which  is  about  8  m.  across  and  is  termina'^^j^ 
on  the  S.  by  the  promontory  of  Carmel.  ^ 
few  miles  southward  is  Dorce,  anciently  a  to»^^ 
of  considerable  magnitude,  next  to  which  at  ^^ 
great  distance  the  important  city  of  C/r^^^' 
was  in  later  ages  built  bv  Herod  the  Orea  • 
At  Jaffa,  the  ancient  Joppa,  80  m.  801lth^rflN' 
the  Phoenician  territory  terminated.  The  vicm- 
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nicians  were  celebrated  also  for  the  mannfao- 
ture  of  perfomes.  Their  Bkill  in  mining  and 
metallargj  was  apparently  greater  than  that 
of  an/  other  ancient  nation,  and  their  mining 
operations  in  Spain  were  carried  on  npon  a 
stupendons  scale  and  hy  very  scientific  methods. 
— ^A  chief  source  of  the  power  and  wealth  and 
extensiye  commerce  of  the  Phoenicians  was 
their  system  of  colonization.  The  progress  of 
their  settlements  naturally  divides  itself  into 
three  sncceasive  eras,  daring  the  first  of  which 
they  colonized  the  shores  of  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean, including  the  ^gsean  and  the  Eux- 
ine ;  during  the  second  the  central  part  of  the 
coast  of  N.  Africa ;  and  during  the  third  the  re- 
maining coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  westward 
into  the  Atlantic.  Their  settlements  in  the 
first  and  second  of  these  areas  have  no  definite 
chronology,  and  can  only  be  traced  through  the 
clouds  of  mythic  legends  transmitted  to  us  by 
the  Greeks.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  they 
were  expelled  from  the  islands  of  the  iEgsean 
by  Minos  three  generations  before  the  Trolan 
war,  and  we  may  infer  that  they  then  settled 
in  Sicily.  At  an  early  period  they  occupied 
Oyprus,  Crete,  and  Rhodes,  where  their  pres- 
ence is  attested  by  a  multitude  of  inscriptions. 
Cilicia,  Lycia,  Caria,  and  other  parts  of  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  were  colonized  by  them, 
and  their  settlements  at  Thebes  and  other  places 
in  Greece  under  Cadmus  gave  rise  to  some  of 
the  most  noted  legends  of  the  Greeks.  The 
next  great  step  in  the  progress  of  Phoenician 
colonization  seems  to  have  been  the  settlement 
of  promontories  and  islets  on  the  coast  of  Sici- 
ly. Malta  or  Melita  was  one  of  their  earliest 
Sossessions  in  this  region.  The  island  of  Sar- 
inia  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  as  one  of  the 
places  to  which  the  Phoenicians  sent  colonies 
after  they  had  enriched  themselves  by  the 
silver  of  Spain.  On  the  Spanish  peninsula 
their  first  settlement  was  Gadira,  the  modem 
Cadiz,  which  they  colonized  about  1100  B.  C, 
the  first  date  in  their  history  to  which  we  are 
able  to  give  a  definite  position.  But  the  greatest 
and  most  successful  of  their  colonies  were  those 
in  N.  Africa,  where  Ituke,  by  the  Romans  called 
IJtica,  was  founded  about  the  same  time  that 
Cadiz  was  settled.  In  the  same  vicinity  more 
than  two  centuries  later  Carthage  was  founded 
by  a  colony  from  Tyre,  although  there  is  some 
reason  to  suppose  a  much  earlier  settlement  of 
the  site  by  a  colony  from  Sidon.  It  is  certain 
however  that  it  was  to  the  emigration  from 
Tyre,  about  the  end  of  the  9th  century  B.  C, 
that  Carthage  owed  its  rapid  rise  to  power  and 
opulence.  The  history  of  these  colonies  is  in 
most  cases  too  obscure  to  allow  of  our  defining 
the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  the  mother 
country.  Their  connection  was  veij  slight, 
and  was  maintained  rather  by  filial  piety  than 
by  political  dependence.  The  tutelary  god  of 
Tyre  was  also  the  chief  god  of  Carthage,  and 
the  latter  city  annually  sent  ofierings  to  the 
parent  temple.  When  Cambyses  threatened 
to  make  war  on  Carthage,  the  PhcenicianB  who 


served  in  his  fleet  refhsed  to  engage  in  luwtifi- 
ties  against  the  Carthaginians  becrae  thej  re- 
garded them  as  their  children.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  colonies  aided  the  mother  coastrj 
with  ships  and  soldiers  in  her  wars,  bat  ther 
seem  to  have  been  entirely  independent  in  ill 
other  respects. — ^From  the  earliest  period  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge  the  cities  of 
Phoenicia  were  governed  eadi  by  a  king.  Soeh 
was  the  condition  of  Canaan  when  invaded  hj 
the  Israelites.  Every  town  with  its  adjioent 
territory  constituted  a  sovereignty.  The  mon- 
archy was  hereditary  wherever  we  can  trace 
its  descent,  but  the  sanction  of  the  people  wu 
necessary  to  the  succession,  and  to  them  the 
riffht  of  election  devolved  in  case  of  a  vacancy 
of  the  throne.  In  Tyre,  and  probably  also  id 
Sidon  and  the  other  principal  cities,  a  powerM 
aristocracy  existed  tdoug  with  the  monarcbj, 
tiiough  we  have  no  precise  knowledge  on  whit 
the  distinction  of  nobility  was  fonnded.  The 
chief  nobles  seem  to  have  held  to  some  extent 
the  functions  of  a  senate.  At  T^re,  when  the 
throne  was  vacant,  the  place  of  the  sovereign 
was  supplied  by  elective  magistratea  call«d 
soffeU  or  judges.  A  large  part  of  the  popnla- 
tion  of  Phoenicia  was  composed  of  elavea,  yho 
were  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  andent 
world,  and  whose  numbers  were  such  in  Tttc 
that  on  one  occasion  they  rose  in  insorre^ 
and  expelled  the  free  population.  The  dtiw 
of  Phoenicia  were  never  united  under  a  aingfe 
monarch,  but  generally  the  superior  power  of 
some  city,  at  first  Sidon  and  afterward  Tjrt 
enabled  it  to  exercise  that  controlling  pover 
over  the  others  which  the  Greeks  termed  hege- 
mony. The  three  principal  cities,  Sidon,  Tyre, 
and  Aradus,  had  a  place  of  joint  meetings  the 
town  of  Tripolis,  wnere  measures  of  the  high- 
est importance  were  decided  by  a  representa- 
tive assembly,  of  whose  exact  nature  little  m 
known.  The  chief  defence  of  the  PhoenicMBS 
was  their  naval  power,  and  in  later  ages,  when 
the  rise  of  the  great  monarchies  on  the  Tipns 
and  Euphrates  threatened  then*  safety,  thar 
reliance  was  on  mercenary  troops  whom  weir 
wealth  easily  procured,  chiefiy  from  Anw 
The  narrow  extent  and  limited  population  oi 
their  own  land  made  it  impossible  to  raise  na- 
tive armies  able  to  cope  with  the  Assyrians 
and  Babylonians,  or  later  with  the  Persians  ana 
Macedonians.— Of  the  religion  of  Phoenicia  we 
know  nothing  except  from  incidental  notices 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  and  in  thette- 
brew  Scriptures.  From  them  we  learn  *^**  PJ^S 
theism  prevailed  among  the  people,  and  t^ 
the  chief  deities  were  Baal  and  Ashtoreth,  wnj 
are  supposed  to  represent  the  sun  ^^^^^\ 
deity  whom  the  Greeks  called  Cronos  (oj^i 
but  whose  Phoenician  title  is  not  ^^^-i 
known;  Moloch  or  Melkarth,  the  tgp^^ 
god  of  Tyre.  Saturn  and  Moloch  ^^/^ 
shipped  with  bloody  sacrifices,  in  wbicn  i^ 
numbers  of  infants  were  sometime*  ^^ 


alive, 
evils 


other 


ive.    When  great  dangers  from  wtf  or  o  ^^ 
nls  menaced  the  state,  the  auppo*^  ^^ 
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lofltntoB,  Dins,  Menander,  and  HieronymnB.  A 
long  extract  from  Dius  relating  to  the  inter- 
oonrae  between  Hiram  and  Solomon  is  given  bj 
Joeephna.  who  also  qnotea  from  Menander,  by 
whom  the  histories  of  the  PhoBnidan  cities 
were  written  from  their  looal  records.  The 
most  considerable  of  these  extracts  is  from  the 
writings  of  Sanohoniathon,  preserved  by  Ease- 
bins  in  his  "Evangelioal  Preparation."  (See 
Sanohoniathon).— The  principal  modem  works 
on  Phoenioia  are  Movers's  Die  Phanuier;  He^ 
ren^s  *' Historical  Researches,"  vol.  ii.;  and 
Eenriok's  ''  Phosnicia"  (London,  1856). 

PH(ENIX  (Gr.  ^tHJ),  a  fabnlons  bird  to 
which  many  marvellous  qualities  were  attrib> 
nted  by  ancient  authors.  According  to  one  le- 
gend, it  lived  in  Arabia,  resembled  an  eagle,  with 
wings  partly  red  and  partly  golden,  and  upon 
arriving  at  the  age  of  500  years  built  itself  a 
ftmeral  pile  of  wood  and  aromatic  gums,  and, 
lighting  ii  by  the  fanning  of  its  wings,  was  con- 
sumed to  ashes,  out  of  wnich  arose  a  new  phca- 
nix.  The  myth  is  undoubtedly  of  eastern  ori- 
sin,  as  similar  stories  of  marvellous  birds  occur 
In  the  literature  of  Persia  and  India.  By  poets 
and  ima^ative  authors  of  every  age  the  phos- 
nix  has  been  regarded  as  ibe  emblem  of  im- 
mortality. The  lathers  of  the  church  employed 
it  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  tlie  resurrection ; 
and  several  of  the  Roman  emperors  used  it  on 
coins  to  typify  their  own  apotheosis,  or  the  re- 
turn of  the  golden  age  nnaer  their  rule.  M6- 
tral^s  work,  Le  phSniso,  ou  Vomau  du  toleil 
(Paris,  1824),  contains  a  rhumS  of  all  that  has 
been  written  in  ancient  or  modem  times  upon 

the  su^ect. 

PHCENIXVILLE,  a  manufacturing  town  of 
Chester  co.,  Penn.,  on  the  Schuylkill  river,  at 
fhe  mouth  of  French  creek,  and  on  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  railroad,  88  m.  from  tJie 
former  and  80m.  from  the  latter;  pop.  in  1860, 
4,488.  There  are  mines  of  iron,  copper,  and 
lead  in  the  vicinity,  and  it  has  extensive  iron 
manufactories,  proiducing  great  quantities  of 
railroad  iron  and  nails.  A  rolling  mill,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  largest  in  the  United  States, 
employs  firom  1,200  to  1,500  men.  The  Schuyl- 
kilT  navigation  company  ^s  canal  passes  through 
the  town.  Phconixville  has  a  lyoenm,  a  news- 
paper office,  and  several  churches. 

raONOGRAPHY  (Gr.  ^yiy,  voice,  and 
ypa^«>,  to  write),  a  system  of  shorthand  invent- 
ed by  Isaac  Pitman,  of  Bath,  England.  It  was 
first  published  in  1887,  and  has  since  been 
greatly  modified.  It  professes  to  be  based  upon 
an  analysis  of  the  sounds  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  from  this  fact  was  at  fint  called 
sound  hand.  The  consonants  are  represented 
by  straight  lines  and  curves.  Theflrstldinthe 
table  below  are  in  pairs,  represented  by  light  and 
by  heavy  straight  lines  and  curves,  correspond- 
ing with  their  near  relation  in  sound.  Thus 
the  first  sounds  in  jAr  and  Mn  are  made  by 
the  same  articulations,  the  lips  being  first  com- 
pressed together,  and  then  thrown  suddenly 
■part  by  the  expulsion  of  breath.    The  first  is 


a  whispered  sound,  tlie  second  a  snb-vocsL  io 
the  latter  the  muscles  of  the  lerynx  being  caUed 
into  action.  The  same  principle  is  applicable 
to  the  remainder  of  the  pairs.  T  and  dvt 
represented  by  perpendicular  marks,  the  one 
thin,  the  other  thick ;  and  they  stand  for  thin 
(whispered)  and  thick  (voiced)  sounds.  Take 
the  first  sounds  of  dn  and  (2in ;  experiment  irOl 
show  that  the  articulations  are  sindlar,  the 
tongue  coming  in  contact  with  the  roof  of  tlie 
mouth  near  the  roots  of  the  upper  front  teeth 
in  the  production  of  either  sound,  llie  third 
pair,  eK  and  j,  are  also  made  by  articulatkns 
resembling  each  other,  as  observed  in  the  fint 
sounds  of  <?Aest  and  jest  The  same  is  true  of 
h  and  hard  ^,  as  in  JTate,  ^ate ;  of  f  and  fin 
fine  and  vine ;  of  the  pair  marked  (A,  whi^ 
pered  as  in  thin,  vocalized  as  in  Mis ;  of  «  andc, 
m  «eal  and  f  eal ;  of  ih  and  sA,  in  rare  and  aiore. 
It  is  to  be  particularly  observed  that  the  pow- 
ers of  these  letters  are  referred  to  above,  and 
not  their  names  of  pA,  he^  te^  ds^  ia^  et  e«,  &c 
The  following  is  a  table  of  the  single  eoiuo- 
nants: 


EXfLODElVTS. 


\\    II    // 


00RTXKUA1IT8. 

^  ^      (    (       ))     y  > 

rv         THlA       ss       shch 
UQUID8.  Ii    /^  "^    a 

ICA8AL8.  M     ^^         V    ^.^        SO    >^ 

coAUBcnrrs.  w  "^    \  ^    iLsnaATi  a  ^ 

The  vowels  are  represented  by  dots  and  short 
dashes,  which  are  made  heavy  and  light  to  rep- 
resent long  and  short  vowels.  The  6  long 
vowels  are : 


ah 


an 


00 


•|     -I     .1     1     -I     .1 


ABln 


eel  tie 


•Q 


The  short  vowels  are : 
I  8  ft 


food 


25 


Aain 
ffl 


I    ^    J    1    H    J 


en 


Ibot 


By  a  change  of  position,  the  heavy  dot  is  fflj^* 
to  represent  8  vowels;  the  light  dot,  8;  tne 
heavy  stroke,  8 ;  the  light  stroke,  8 ;  in  alli.w- 
They  are  placed  respectively  at  the  beginnj** 
middle,  and  end  of  a  consonant.  The  npri^ 
stroke  to  which  the  vowels  are  placed  in  tpe9« 
examples  is  no  part  of  the  vowel  ^\jk 
the  phonographic  sign  for  <,  and  is  ^''^P^^^f; 
merely  to  mdioate  the  positioQa  of  the  vowei^ 
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namely,  Itst,  2df  and  8d  place.     The  dipli* 
thongal  giidee  are  tixas  provided  for  : 
i  oi  ow  11 

1       1        J       J 

A<  in      le»  oQ  owl  ewe 

The  sounds  indicated  bj  to  and  y  hold  a  middle 
place  between  vowels  and  consonants ;  that  is, 
they  are  less  open  than  vowels,  and  less  ob- 
structed than  consonants.  They  are  sometimes 
c:illed  coalescents,  because  they  are  never  used 
except  immediately  preceding  a  vowel  with 
which  they  closely  coalesce.  By  prefixing  re- 
spectively the  simple  sounds  of  v>  and  y  to  the 
Fimple  vowels  piven  above  the  reader  will  have 
this  series,  which  is  represented  as  follows: 

WS  WA        WAH      WAU  wo       WOO 


1     «l     .1     'l     'I     .1 


As  In 


weed 
YK 


wada       qoalxa       wax 
TA  YAH       TAU 


WOT*        wa 
YO         YOO 


r    I-    L    r    1-    L 

As  in 

7  ear      yataa       yard       jTAwn      yoke       your 

TTand  y  are  also  furnished  with  single  forms, 
&^  seen  in  the  table  of  consonants.  The  briefer 
sounds,  as  heard  in  yet,  yam,  yonder,  &c.,  are 
indicated  by  lighter  marks.  TTand  y  prefixed 
to  the  diphthongs  I,  ai,  and  ow  are  thus  repre- 
sented :  ^ 

wi   |wio«     woi   I  quoit  woFi I  wound 

Tlie  aspirate  K  is  never  used  except  imme- 
diately preceding  an  unobstructed  or  vowel 
sound,  and  is  simply  an  initial,  audible  breath- 
ins:  through  the  position  which  the  vocal  and 
articulating  organs  assume  to  pronounce  any 
piven  vowel.  This  unobstructed  whisper  \ 
though  it  haa  as  many  different  powers  as  there 
aro  vowels,  still,  being  thus  nniformly  used, 
19  fittingly  represented  by  a  small  dot  placed 
immediately  before  any  vowel,  thus  indicating 
that  the  vowel  is  to  be  preceded  by  the  aspi- 
rate. The  stroke  sign  for  h  is  employed  when 
a  word  consists  of  a  vowel  and  aspirate  only, 
as  in  hay,  hue,  dsc. — S,  the  most  frequently  oc- 
curring consonant  in  the  language,  is  repre- 
sented by  a  circle,  which  is  made  somewhat 
thicker  for  a.  The  circle  ia  joined  to  straight 
letters  thus: 


\   f  /° 


No    L 


/  ^ 

■patiebsk  patsohs        ka 

When  joined  to  curved  letters,  the  direction  of 
the  curve  is  followed,  thus : 

^     ^       C        ^      v^        /^ 

a         af         tba         ma         aa  la 

^  hen  occurring  between  two  consonants,  it  is 
^v^itten  in  the  shortest  direction,  as: 


-f    T    -f 


^ 


om 


mK 


sat 


pat 


The  above  is  the  phonographic  alphabet  proper. 
For  greater  fkcility  in  writing,  however,  several 
series  of  abbreviations  have  been  adopted.  The 
following  is  a 

Tabu  or  Bnrou  axo  Doubls  CoxaoxAKTa. 

'•-  \ 

«  \ 

"  J 

»»  J 

cnn  y 

»  y 

sx      — ' 

ex        —3 

'•"•    v= 

TM       (^ 

""•  L 
"  ) 
«    3 

■nx   ^ 

«.«  r 

KM      ^^ 

Kusr  v^ 

JR  is  also  represented  by  an  additional  sign, 
namely,  a  slanting  up-stroke,  which  is  always 
written  and  joined  in  an  upward  direction,  thus : 

1/  ^^  _^  k/ 

tr  mr  kr  tmr 

OoDBonantal  diphthongs  tn  which  {  and  r  are 
used  in  ooigunction  with  all  the  other  conso- 
nants are  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  ^e 
language.  These  glides  bemg  uttered  with  al- 
most as  little  effort  as  simple  sounds,  they  aro 
appropriately  represented  by  a  slight  mo^fUsa- 
tion  of  the  simple  letter.  (See  the  2d  and  8d 
columns  of  the  table  above.)  From  the  pr 
series  of  double  consonants  a  treble  series  is 
formed  by  making  the  hook  into  a  circle,  thos: 

"^      1     /     ^     ^.      <! 

apr  atr       aohr  akr  abr  adv 

8  is  prefixed  to  a  consonant  of  the  pi  series 
thus: 


\ 

«.  \ 

r»    N 

\ 

«.  \ 

»a    N 

1 

«  \ 

"       1 

I 

-  f 

"»       1 

/ 

CHL  y 

CHS       y^ 

/ 

'"  /' 

"      / 

— 

KL      e 

sa    c — 

— 

GL      C 

«R    <r— 

V, 

"    ^ 

ru    -^ 

V 

VL        ^ 

va     ^ 

( 

TBI.      ( 

TUB       *) 

( 

Till.      (' 

TTO      *) 

) 

S           » 

BT         0 

) 

z      • 

ED         0 

J 

«UL    ^ 

sua    J 

J 

xnb  ^ 

xn«    J 

r 

WM     C^ 

Ml"       /~^ 

MB    <r* 

'S^^ 

»         s-/ 

W*    t_^ 

IT 

\ 

ED 
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J-      ^        -^      ^ 


K       f        i       ^      ^ 

nipple       fettle  laddle  tickle  civil 

3  0T»  is  added  to  the  n  series  b^  making  the 
hook  into  a  circle,  thns : 

J-    J- 

tone   tones     ten   tenie   expense 

The  oirde  is  enlarged  for.nM^  thns : 

J.      ^-     J-     ^ 

dances       prances       dunces  expenses 

St  is  written  by  a  loop  half  the  length  of  a 
straight  consonant,  as : 

<^        ^       Ij.      v^      y^      ^     <^ 

feast       least     toast      post       steam    sting       store 

A  larger  loop  or  oval  represents  the  treble  con- 
sonant itVy  thns : 

^  :/^  *-i3  "^         ^ 

Ibaster     Leicester         coaster  poster     master 

These  loops  maj  be  added  to  the  pr  series  of 
consonant,  and  to  the  n  hook  when  final,  thns : 

c^         -^  ^  ^  % 

stoker         oanst  against       panster        spinster 

A  final  i  may  be  added  by  oontinning  the  stroke 
of  the  loop,  thus : 

feasts  crusts       lists  dosters  pmisters 

A  hook  made  by  oontinning  the  8  circle  to  the 
other  side  of  the  consonant  adds  ticm,  as: 

"^     %      %       \^ 

position      opposition    transition    compensation 

A  carved  consonant  written  twice  its  nsnal 
length  adds  thr,  as : 


^ 


mother  neither  father  ftirther 

The  vowel  sign  for  10  may  be  prefixed  to  7,  r 
(upward),  m,  and  n,  thns : 

^-   ^-  n     .>--    ^ 

windy  Wednesday-wealthy  -work  worth 

A  final  hook  on  the  right  hand  side  of  straight 
consonant  signs  represents  forv  ;  the  termina- 
tion turn  is  expressed  by  a  larger  sized  final 
hook: 

t      fr       [     X     J'   ^ 

strife  toQgh  deaf  edition  station  nation 
Halving  a  consonant  adds  t  or  c^  according  as 
the  consonant  is  thin  or  thick.  (See  the  last 
colnmn  of  the  table.)  The  general  mle  for 
writing  consonants  is  to  write  them  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  from  left  to  right.  X,  however, 
when  standing  alone,  is  written  upward;  $h 
may  be  written  upward  or  downward,  as  is 
most  convenient;  when  two  straight  conso- 
nants, such  as  pp^  ihy  follow  each  other,  they 


are  made  by  a  continuous  line  doable  the  Isngdi 
of  a  single  consonant. — ^With  the  exoepUoa  of 
certain  prefixes,  affixes,  and  abbreviated  irordfl 
termed  grammalogues,  which  it  ia  unnecesEary 
to  present,  the  above  is  the  fijvt  or  correspond- 
ing style  of  phonograpthy,  according  to  the  9th 
edition.  A  10th  edition,  however,  has  been 
published  in  England,  in  which  the  vowel  scsle 
has  been  changed  to  the  following  order:  oA, 
a,  i;  d^iji;  aa  in  alms,  cM^  eel;  aty  it,  it 
But  as  it  has  not  been  adopted  by  authors  of 
text  books  or  by  students  in  this  country,  it  hii 
not  been  followed  in  this  account  of  the  system. 
It  will  be  seen  that  phonographic  spelling  hu- 
monizes  with  the  pronunciation  of  words.  Euh 
sound  is  represented  by  a  special  character; 
therefore  to  writo  any  given  'word  phonographs 
cally,  its  several  sounds  must  first  be  ascertain- 
ed ;  the  student  should  then  write  the  phono- 
graphic letters  which  compose  them. — WhiJo 
phonography  is  strictly  a  system  of  shorthand, 
each  letter  being  made  by  a  single  motion  of 
the  pen,  the  facility  it  affords  for  abbreriation 
renaers  it  peculiarly  adapted  for  reporting  pur- 
poses. The  large  outlinea  of  the  consonant 
signs,  as  compared  with  the  dots  and  abort 
dashes  which  are  used  to  represent  voveb, 
will  be  likely  to  suggest  the  word  of  which 
they  form  a  part,  even  though  the  vowels  are 
omitted,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  few  examples: 

.%>  H/  ,-w.  . —  U?U> 

centnry  many  tennination 

The  principle  of  position  is  hardly  of  secondary 
importance.  Three  positions  for  words  are  re- 
cognized, corresponding  with  the  three  vowel 
positions.  Words  which  are  to  be  indicated  by 
the  position  they  occupy  are  written  as  follows : 
those  whose  accented  syllable  contains  a  £^ 

J)lace  vowel  in  the  first  position,  or  above  the 
ine;  containing  a  second  place  vowel,  npon 
the  line ;  containing  a  third  plaoe  vowel,  throagh 
or  below  the  line ;  as : 

cTN  same      — ;^  psato 

(In  this  and  some  previous  examples,  the  dotted 
line  indicates  the  line  written  upon.)    In  "le 
reporting  style,  beside  this  principle  of  abbre- 
viation, a  great  many  phrases  are  written  witn- 
out  lifting  the  pen,  and  are  called  phraseograma, 
the  employment  of  which  is  generally  necessary 
in  making  verbatim  reports.    From  6  to  iw 
words  are  sometimes  embraced  inaphraw^ 
gram,  and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  tbey 
are  more  legible  than  the  same  words  written 
separately,  on  a  like  principle  that  nnmeraij 
which  embrace  a  smaller  space  and  are  taite 
in  more  readily  by  the  eye,  are  more  easily  rew 
iSian  when  the  number  is  spelt  out;  as  for  *  " 
stance,  1861  is  read  with  greater  fadhty  tuan 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one. 

I  am  certain.    I  think  yon  may.      TonwAlF'^** 
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that  *  phoBphoresoent,  even  at  its  nuudsuim 
of  glow,  has  not  peroeptiblj  changed  its  vol- 
ume; that  there  is  no  attendant  development 
of  electricity ;  that  the  intrinsio  brightness  of 
a  phosphor  is  very  small,  the  maximum  of  a 
fine  n>ecimen  of  chlorophane  (a  variety  of 
finoride  of  calcinm)  being  but  ^^v  P&ft  as  in- 
tense as  the  flame  of  a  small  oil  lamp;  and 
that  some  phosphors  are  excited  to  greater  lu- 
minosity by  light  from  the  sky,  or  that  through 
a  violet  glass,  than  by  direct  sunlight.  If  we 
adopt  the  view  of  M.  £.  Beoqnerel,  this  is 
probably  because,  when  the  temperature  is 
raised,  as  it  is  by  the  direct  sunbeam,  the 
phosphorescence  is  more  rapidly  expended, 
and  even  during  insolation^  Other  conclu- 
sions of  Draper,  among  them  that  phosphores- 
cence of  this  form  is  attended  with  slight  in- 
crease of  sensible  heat,  are  rendered  question- 
able by  results  of  the  later  and  extremely 
patient  researches  of  Becquerel,  whose  exhaus- 
tive paper  on  this  subject  occupies  the  entire 
number  of  the  AnnaUs  de  ehimie  et  de  phy^ 
ngue  for  Jan.  1859.  This  physicist  examined 
in  order  the  mineral  and  organic  substances 
capable  of  being  rendered  self-luminous  after 
some  moments^  insolation,  or  exposure  to  other 
sufficient  light ;  and  he  greatly  facilitated  his 
investigations  by  the  invention  of  an  instru- 
ment which  he  has  termed  a  phosphoroscope. 
In  this,  a  cylinder  of  wood,  about  1  inch  in 
diameter  and  7  inches  long,  is  so  placed  in  a 
projecting  angle  in  the  side  of  a  black  box, 
that  three  fourths  of  its  surface  are,  during 
any  revolution,  outside  the  box,  and  in  the 
darkened  room  in  which  are  the  spectators ; 
the  remaining  fourth  being  in  the  box,  and 
illuminated  by  the  voltaic  light,  and  the  escape 
of  this  about  the  edges  of  the  cylinder  being 
prevented  by  properly  attached  strips  of  black 
velvet.  The  cylinder  can  be  turned  at  any 
speed  up  to  800  revolutions  per  second ;  and 
by  added  mechanism  the  actual  velocity  can 
be  indicated.  The  cylinder  is  coated  over 
with  fine  crystals  or  powder  of  the  body  to  be 
tested.  If,  then,  the  persistence  of  light  be 
but  ^  of  the  most  rapid  revolution  named, 
after  illumination  has  ceased  in  consequence  of 
the  surface  leaving  the  source  of  light  within, 
so  that  its  duration  is  but  the  ^^j  part  of  a 
second,  still  the  phosphorescence  will  come 
into  view  along  the  emerging  side  of  the  cylin- 
der without,  and  sufficiency  to  be  visible. 
The  rate  of  revolution  being  known,  and  the 
part  of  the  outer  sur&ce  of  the  cylinder 
that  becomes  lighted  up  observed,  the  dura- 
tion of  the  phoBi^orescenoe  for  any  given 
substance  and  modification  of  substance  is 
readUy  determined.  The  cylinder,  if  coated 
with  an  ordinary  phosphor,  and  rapidly  turn- 
ed, appears  in  the  dark  room  luminous  all 
over.  If  the  body  be  very  briefly  phosphores- 
cent, a  velocity  is  readily  found  at  which  the 
light  shall  show  along  the  emerging  side  of  the 
cylinder :  and  then,  turning  faster,  it  spreads 
over  hall  or  more  of  the  exposed  surfiice  a  soft 


gleam,  white,  bine,  or  green,  te.,  dying  tvaf 
into  a  portion  totslly  dark.  Thus,  in  this  ap- 
paratus, time  is  expressed  to  the  eye  in  Bpa«^ 
and  so  measured.  With  it,  M.  Beoqnerel  foimd 
that  time  is  consumed  in  elevating  the  phos- 
phorescence of  any  substance  to  its  maiimom; 
that,  generally,  ihe  phosphorescence  is  less 
brilliant  than  the  incident  Hght,  exceptions 
being  that  it  is  in  many  bodies  best  excited  bj 
the  feeble  violet,  or  even  by  the  dark  rajs 
beyond  the  violet ;  that,  generslly,  its  inten- 
sity is  independent  of  the  duration  of  exposure, 
but  is  a  function  of  the  intensity  of  the  excit- 
ing rays ;  that  both  intensity  and  color  depecd 
much  on  certain  physical  modifications  that 
can  be  produced  by  peculiar  modes  of  prepar- 
ing the  substances  examined,  and  on  tempera- 
ture— ^the  sulphuret  of  strontium,  for  example, 
obtained  by  reaction  of  8  on  Sr  above  aWat 
600**,  emitting  a  violet  glimmer  at  low  temper- 
atures, blue  at  40**  0.,  greenish  at  70**,  greenish 
yellow  at  100°,  and  orange  at  200*" ;  that  the 
total  action  is  greater  and  the  gleam  longer 
as  the  temperature  is  lower,  while,  with  the 
same  substance,  the  color  may  vary  at  different 
periods  after  exposure;  that,  however,  the 
phenomena  are  not  due  to  chemical  causes, 
Dut  consist  essentislly  in  a  physical  change,  or, 
as  the  author  expresses  it,  depend  on  variations 
of  equilibrium  m  the  molecular  condition  of 
bodies.  By  prosecuting  the  subject  from  the 
point  of  view  thus  obtained,  Becquerel  has  dis- 
covered more  brilliant  phosphors  than  anj 
before  known ;  especially  the  sulphnreta  of  the 
alkaline  earths,  barium,  strontium,  and  cal* 
cium.  After  these,  in  order,  he  placea  most 
varieties  of  diamond,  and  the  fluoride  of  cal- 
cium ;  then,  many  other  bodies  luminona  only 
for  a  few  seconds  or  part  of  a  second,  ioolttding 
other  compounds  of  eajrths  and  alkaliea,  the 
alkalies  themselves,  succinic  and  oxalic  acids^ 
borax,  &o.  Among  organic  bodies,  dried  paper, 
silk,  cane  sugar,  milk  sugar,  teeth,  ^m  are 
prominent.  Mr.  Phipson  has  lately  fonnd  that 
milk  sugar,  as  well  as  cane  sugar,  becomes  lo* 
minous  upon  concussion,  or  on  fracture;  while, 
to  secure  a  brilliant  phosphorescence  fi'om  tbe 
nitrate  of  uranium,  it  is  only  required  to  shake 
briskly  in  the  dark  a  bottle  containing  a  oe^ 
tiun  quantity — ^a  pound  or  more — of  the  crys- 
tals of  this  salt  It  was  previously  known  that 
the  human  epidermis  possesses  this  property; 
the  hand,  for  example,  if  exposed  to  the  sons 
rays,  and  then  imme^ately  withdrawn  into  a 
dark  room  and  held  before  the  eyes,  heing 
visible  for  a  short  time  after  it  has  ceased  to 
receive  the  light.  So,  again,  if  a  piece  of  the 
mineral  apatite,  or  of  fluor  spar,  be  heated, » 
will  while  yet  far  below  redneas  emit  a  glo* 
of  increasing  intensity,  and  so  has  hecomehj 
some  internal  change  a  source  of  light  ongi- 
nated  in  the  way  of  phosphorescence.  A 
similar  effect  is  observed  when  two  pie^  5^ 
quartz  are  rubbed  together  in  the  dart  *• 
Beoqnerel  found  that  heat  accelerates  the  pbo^ 
phorescence  of  any  body,  rendering  it  ^^^ 
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oess  ceases  if  the  supply  of  oxygen  is  insnffi* 
dent  for  complete  combustion.  Phosphorus 
hoils  at  564%  and  it  may  then  be  distilled,  and 
thus  be  obtained  in  purified  form.  Great  pre- 
cautions, howevev,  are  requisite  in  the  arrange* 
ment  of  the  apparatus  on  account  of  its  ready 
inflammability,  and  the  severity  of  the  bums 
caused  by  it.  The  solvents  of  phosphorus  are 
ether,  naphtha,  dichloride  of  sulphur,  and  bi- 
anlphnret  of  carbon.  From  its  solution  it  may 
be  obtained  crystailized  in  rhombic  dodecahe- 
drons. Severed  allotropio  forms  of  phosphorus 
are  known,  of  which  that  described  by  Scbj'dt- 
ter  (AnnaUs  de  ehimie  [iii.],  xxiv.  406)  by  the 
name  of  the  red  amorphous  phosphorus  pre- 
sents some  striking  differences  from  the  ordi- 
nary stick  phosphorus,  and  ought  especially  to 
be  familiar  to  those  engaged  m  the  manufac- 
ture of  matches,  for  whi(m  phosphorus  is  largely 
employed,  inasmuch  as  it  is  entirely  free  from 
the  poisonous  vapor  which  renders  the  use  of 
the  common  article  extremely  dangerous  to  the 
health  of  the  workmen.  This  variety  is  formed 
by  keeping  stick  phosphorus  several  hours  at  a 
temperature  between  446*"  and  482**  in  a  retort 
filled  with  hydrogen  or  carbonic  acid,  neither 
of  which  exerts  any  action  upon  it  Distilla- 
tion takes  place,  and  both  sorts  of  phosphorus 
are  obtained.  They  are  separated  by  treat- 
ment with  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  which  dis- 
solves the  ordinary  phosphorus  and  leaves  the 
red  in  an  amorphous  powder.  This  is  then 
fased  and  afterward  solidified.  It  is  hard  and 
brittle,  not  so  luminous  nor  so  highly  inflam- 
mable as  the  other  kind,  and  has  not  the  same 
poisonous  properties.  It  undergoes  no  change 
in  the  air  and  emits  no  odor.  Its  specific  grav- 
ity is  2.14.  At  about  482''  F.  it  takes  fire  and 
bums  with  dazzling  brilliancy.  If  prepared  at 
as  high  a  temperature  as  it  will  bear,  it  may 
acquire  the  color  of  vermilion.  It  has  been 
manufactured  in  England  upon  a  large  scale 
with  a  view  to  its  substitution  for  ordinary 
phosphorus  in  matches;  but  its  preparation  is 
attended  with  considerable  danger,  and  its  use 
involves  increased  expense.  Common  phos- 
phorus is  prepared  from  calcined  bones,  which 
are  composed  of  carbonate  and  a  basic  phos- 
phate of  lime.  Those  of  the  sheep  furnish  the 
largest  proportion  of  phosphoms,  and  are  most 
eanly  acted  on  by  acid.  The  bones  being  pul- 
verized are  mixed  with  two  thirds  their  weight 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  6  times  their 
weight  of  water,  and  the  mixture  after  being 
well  stirred  is  left  for  24  hours.  The  carbon 
ate  of  lime  is  decomposed,  the  lime  being  con- 
verted into  a  sulphate ;  and  the  basic  phosphate, 
losing  two  thirds  of  its  lime,  la  converted  into  a 
soluble  acid  phosphate  known  as  the  super- 
phosphate, which  retains  all  the  phosphoms. 
The  change  is  expressed  by  the  following  for- 
mula: 


8  CaO,  PC.  +  a  (HO.  BOt) = 2  HO.  C»0.  P0»  +8  (CtO,  80,). 

By  filtering  through  a  linen  bag  the  solntion  is 


separated  from  the  inBolnble  sulphate  of  Ifaoci 
It  is  then  evaporated  to  the  consifiten(7  of  i 
simp,  and  being  mixed  w\ih  one  fonitb  ill 
weight  of  powdered  charcoal  is  heated  and  veil 
stirred  until  it  becomes  a  dry  powder.  This  ii 
placed  in  an  earthen  retort,  which  is  lat«d  on 
the  outside  with  ^^  clay  and  borax  to  reiid«r 
it  less  porous,  and  the  retort  is  gradually  batted 
to  redness.  The  superphosphate  of  lime  is  sow 
decomposed ;  the  basic  phosphate  is  reproduced 
by  the  escape  of  the  excess  of  phosphoric  scid 
and  water,  both  of  which  are  deoomposed  8i 
they  come  in  contact  with  the  incandeMnt 
charcoal,  and  produce  phosphoms,  carbonie 
oxide,  and  hydrogen.  The  basic  phosphsto  r»> 
mains  in  the  retort.  The  other  produets  pea 
through  a  copper  tube  into  a  receiver  conUis- 
ing  water,  in  which  the  phosphorus  eondeoKi 
in  yellow  drops,  while  the  gaseous  bodies  pitf 
off  through  an  open  escape  pipe.  Almost  s 
potmd  of  phosphorus  may  be  obtained  from  s 
quart  retort  filled  with  the  materiala  Tbi 
phosphorus  is  purified  by  frising  it  under  vara 
water  and  then  soueezing  it  through  wa^ 
leather.  It  is  moulaed  into  the  form  of  sticb 
by  introducing  a  glass  tube,  slightly  ti^rin^ 
into  the  melted  substance,  and  canmng  this  to 
ascend  by  sucking.  When  sufiSciently  full  tbe 
opening  at  top  is  closed  with  ih^  finger,  and  the 
tube  is  drawn  out  and  plunged  into  cold  water. 
When  the  phosphoms  nardens  it  is  poshed  oirt 
of  the  larger  end  of  the  tube  with  «  rod-  -^J* 
other  meUiod  has  been  employed  by  which  the 
melted  phosphorus  is  made  to  fiow  into  hori- 
zontal glass  tubes,  of  which  one  end  is  kept  m 
water  heated  above  111"  and  the  other  in  cold 
water.  Out  of  the  cold  end  the  substance  mj 
be  drawn  almost  in  a  continuous  stick.— An- 
other method  of  making  phosphorus  is  recom- 
mended iQ  the  "  American  Journal  of  Phannfr 
cy,"  vol.  xxiv.  p.  167,  by  which  the  calciii«ti« 
of  the  bones  is  avoided.  These  are  ^f^ 
for  several  days  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  fit© 
the  solution  acetate  of  lead  throws  down  m 
phosphorus  in  an  insoluble  phosphate  of  leW' 
This,  being  washed  and  dried,  is  hea*^J[*°;i^^ 
in  a  crucible,  and  is  then  mixed  with  ch^^KJ! 
powder  and  distilled  in  the  usual  way.  Af* 
bones  deprived  of  their  earthy  matter  m«T  w 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  glue.  The  ans^ 
ings  of  horn  are  weU  adapted  for  this  nsMJ 
thoy  contain  twice  as  much  phosphate  of  n^ 
as  ordinary  bone.  From  the  residue  a  njjwh 
tious  jelly  may  be  obtained.— The  mantfacw^ 
of  phosphoms  is  carried  on  chiefly  ^'IJ" jT 
Pmssia,  Baden,  Bavaria,  Ausfaia,  and  f*^* 
In  1844  aU  that  was  consumed  in  England  w» 
imported  from  the  continent  of  '&nxo^  ^ 
within  the  memory  of  those  now  firing  its  w^ 
was  4  guineas  per  pound,  while  now  it  is  ^ 
less  than  8#.  The  consumption,  however,  a 
not  appear  to  have  largely  inoreaaed  in 
country,  notwithstanding  the  manofsctnre^ 
been  there  introduced.  The  importation  ce»^ 
altogether  in  1850,  and  other  ©aten^B* 
lai^ly  substituted  for  it  in  the  manuft^'^ 
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IgnaEdus,  and  with  assertioxra  of  the  orthodoay 
of  the  new  incumbent,  gained  over  for  a  time 
the  pope,  Nicholas  I.  A  council  at  Gonstan- 
tinople  of  818  bishops,  in  861,  confirmed  the 
election,  deposing  Ignatius  and  condemning 
him  to  degradation  and  exile.  This  decree, 
however,  was  soon  annulled  by  another  council 
which  was  called  at  Borne  by  the  pope,  in 
which  Photius  was  anathematized  m  turn, 
and  ordered  to  relinquish  his  claim.  Photius 
at  fii^t  treated  this  summons  with  contempt, 
and  called  at  Constantinople  still  another  coun- 
cil in  867,  in  which  he  excommunicated  the 
pope,  and  accused  the  Boman  church  of  heresy, 
(hi  the  death  of  the  emperor  Michael  and  the 
accession  of  Basil  to  the  eastern  throne,  Pho- 
tius was  banished  and  Ignatius  restored ;  and 
in  a  council  held  in  869  the  acts  of  the  unlawful 
council  held  by  Photius  were  solenmly  abro- 
gated and  its  records  burned.  Aiter  an  exile 
of  8  years,  Photius  was  allowed  to  return  to 
Constantinople,  where  he  speedily  regained  fa- 
vor; and  in  878,  on  the  death  of  Ignatius,  he 
obtained  the  consent  of  both  emperor  and  pope 
to  his  assumption  of  the  patriarchal  place.  The 
promise  which  the  pope  required  was  not,  how- 
ever, fulfilled.  Photius  opposed  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bulgarians  to  the  Latin  church, 
and  did  not  recant  his  own  heresies.  A  new 
excommunication  came  from  Borne,  the  sen- 
tence of  the  former  Boman  council  was  re- 
affirmed, and  in  886  Photius  was  finally  ban- 
ished by  the  emperor  Leo  to  an  Armenian  con- 
vent, where  he  died. — Photius  has  importance 
in  history  as  the  founder  of  the  Greek  schism, 
as  a  dogmatist,  as  a  philosopher,  and  as  a  liter- 
ary critic.  Though  he  did  not  consummate 
the  separation  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  he  created  a  division  which  was 
never  healed,  and  after  him  no  confession  of 
supremacy  could  be  wrung  by  the  pope  from 
the  Greek  patriarch.  He  drew  up  charges 
against  the  Latin  church,  that  they  shortened 
the  season  of  Lent,  refused  to  allow  married 
men  to  enter  the  priesthood,  denied  to  priests 
the  right  to  administer  the  chrism,  and  above 
all  that  they  taught  the  double  procession  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Of  his  numerous  works,  the 
most  important  is  tiie  JBibliotheca^  which  con- 
tains fragments  of  nearly  800  Greek  prose 
writers,  most  of  whose  works  are  lost,  with 
critical  remarks  thereon.  Editions  of  this  work 
have  been  published  in  Augsburg  (1601),  in 
Geneva,  with  a  Latin  translation  (1611),  and 
in  Beriin  by  Bekker  (1824).  He  also  left  a 
"Lexicon'*  (Leipsic,  1808;  London,  1822); 
the  "Nomocanon,"  a  collection  of  canonical 
decrees,  epistles,  and  statutes  concerning  the 
church  (Paris,  1616) ;  a  collection  of  248  let- 
ters (London,  1651);  theological  tracts,  con- 
tained in  Combefi^s  supplement  to  the  Biblio- 
theca  Patrum;  and  a  treatise  on  "Consola^ 
tion,'*  edited  by  Bittershusius  (Nuremberg, 
1601).  Some  additional  fragments  of  his  writ- 
ings are  contained  in  the  collection  published 
by  Cardinal  Mai  in  1825-7  ftom  the  MSS.  in 


the  Tatican.  An  excellent  monograph  on  the 
life  and  influence  of  Photius,  by  the  abb6  Jager, 
was  published  at  Paris  in  1845,  and  has  pas^^ 
through  several  editions. 

PHOTOGBAPHT  (Gr.  ^r,  light,  and  vpax^ 
to  write),  the  art  of  depicting  objects  by  the 
agency  of  light,  sometimes  termed  the  photo- 
genic or  heliographio  art.  The  earliest  obser- 
vations on  the  cnemical  changes  produced  bj 
the  agency  of  light  were  doubtless  those  of  the 
fading  and  bleadiing  of  vegetable  colors.  The 
delicate  tints  that  may  be  obtained  from  the 
parts  of  plants  are  usually  so  unstable  or  fu- 
gitive, as  it  is  termed  by  painters,  that  tbcj 
are  unsuitable  for  the  purposes  of  pennaccst 
dyeing.  Some  are  so  senmtive  to  light  that  an 
exposure  of  only  a  few  moments  is  aufiScient  to 
injure  them ;  others  resist  for  a  longer  time  the 
conjoint  action  of  sunlight,  air,  and  water.  The 
old  process  of  bleaching,  as  conducted  in  bleach- 
fields,  was  strictly  a  photographic  operation. 
The  cloth  to  be  whitened  was  expos^  on  the 
fields  to  the  sun,  being  occasional^  moistened 
with  water.  Oxidation  of  the  coloring  matter 
it  had  originally  contained  by  degrees  took 
place,  and  after  a  certain  period  of  time  tie 
fabric  became  perfectly  white.  It  was  notice^i 
by  the  alchemists,  probably  about  Uie  I2th 
century,  that  the  chloride  of  silver  blackens  bj 
exposure  to  the  sun,  though  when  first  prepar- 
ed it  is  as  white  as  snow.  This  darkening  is 
'in  a  general  manner  proportional  to  the  briglit- 
ness  of  the  light.  It  does  not  occur  instantane- 
ously, but  in  a  regulated  way,  a  given  quantity 
of  light  being  apparently  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  dennite  effect  As  experimental 
chemistry  was  cultivated,  the  list  of  substances 
thus  influenced  became  greatly  extended,  so 
that  at  the  time  when  Berzelius  published  his 
work  on  chemistry,  several  scores  of  bodies 
were  known  to  be  changeable  by  luminous 
agency.  Some  of  these  were  elementary  bodies 
and  some  were  compounds,  derived  from  b(»th 
the  inorganic  and  organic  groups.  Perhaps  t). o 
first  germ  of  photography  as  an  art  is  presented 
in  an  experiment  of  Priestley^s,  who  cacst^ 
some  chloride  of  silver  to  be  deposited  on  tLo 
side  of  a  glass  bottle,  and  then  putting  round 
the  bottle  a  piece  of  dark  paper  out  of  which 
letters  had  been  cut  with  a  penknife,  the  ar- 
rangement was  exposed  to  the  sun.  All  tho^^c 
portiolis  of  chloride  upon  which  the  light  had 
fallen,  through  the  spaces  where  the  paper  had 
been  removed,  turned  black,  but  those  pro- 
tected by  the  dark  paper  retained  their  white- 
ness unimpaired.  A  sun  print  or  sun  writing 
was  thus  produced.  Attention  having  been 
thus  drawn  to  the  changing  appearance  of 
chemical  substances  through  the  action  of  li^ht 
Scheele,  a  Swedish  philosopher,  who  shares 
with  Priestley  the  honor  of  discovering  oxygen 
gas,  made  some  very  instructive  experiments 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  it  is 
some  specially  colored  ray  of  light,  or  light  in 
the  aegregate,  that  produces  the  result.  He 
caused  a  beam  to  enter  a  darkened  chamber 
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ordinary  temperature  of  the  air.  and  in  aacceji- 
sioii  it  passes  through  a  series  of  brilliaEit  tints  in 
the  following  order :  pale  lemon  yellow,  bright 
Yellow,  orange,  red,  blue,  steel  gray,  clear  metal- 
He  without  color ;  then  again  yellow,  red,  ^., 
in  the  same  order.  Of  these  tints  the  first  and 
second  yellow  are  the  most  sensitiye  to  light, 
the  others  oomparatiyely  sluggish.  The  plate 
is  therefore  oidy  exposed  until  the  first  full 
yellow  is  reached,  and  then  with  a  careful  ex- 
clusion of  light  it  is  deposited  in  the  camera 
obscura,  so  as  to  receive  the  image.  Here  it 
remains  for  a  period  dependent  on  the  bright- 
ness of  the  light,  the  length  of  which  the  op- 
erator learns  from  experience.  Screened  f^om 
the  chance  access  of  light,  it  is  now  removed 
from  the  camera,  and  if  it  be  critically  exam- 
ined in  a  dark  room  by  the  light  of  a  feeble 
taper,  not  the  slightest  change  or  action  of  any 
kind  is  perceptible  upon  it.  Nevertheless  there 
is  an  image  concealed,  which  may  be  easily 
evoked  by  exposing  the  plate  to  the  vapor  of 
mercury  at  a  temperature  of  about  I7O''  F. 
After  such  an  exposure  for  8  or  4  minutes, 
the  picture  comes  forth,  the  camera  image 
being  renroduced  nearly  in  its  proper  order  of 
light  ana  is^ade.  This  accomplished,  it  merely 
remains  to  dip  the  tablet  in  a  solution  of  hy- 
posulphite of  soda,  which  instantly  removes 
the  yellow  film  or  tarnish  upon  it ;  and  after 
being  copiously  washed  in  dear  water,  the 
photogn^h  is  insensible  to  any  further  action 
of  light.  In  this  operation  of  Daguerre's  there 
are  therefore  several  successive  stages :  1,  the 
cleaning  of  the  plate ;  2,  the  iodizing ;  8,  the 
exposure  in  the  camera;  4,  mercurializing  or 
development ;  6,  fixing.  These  are  terms  which 
became  of  current  use  in  the  art  It  does  not 
appear  in  what  manner  Dagaerre  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  relations  of  the  iodized 
film  to  light  and  the  vapor  of  mercury  respec- 
tively. Probably  it  was  the  result  of  some 
chance  observation  in  an  attempt  to  blacken 
the  silver  by  iodine,  and  to  whiten  it  by  mer- 
curial vapor.  As  was  seen  f^om  his  first  pub- 
Hoation,  he  was  altogether  unacquainted  with 
chemistry,  and  spoke  of  the  decomposition  of 
the  elementary  substances  he  was  using  as  if  it 
had  actually  taken  place.  By  profession  he 
was  a  painter  of  dioramas.  He  had  been  asso- 
ciated previously  to  this  successful  result  with 
M.  Niepce,  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  photographic 
images  by  the  action  of  light  upon  resins  and 
bitumens ;  and  though  it  is  said  that  the  latter 
had  carried  his  operation  to  such  perfection 
that  etchings  of  camera  images  had  been  pro- 
cured, and  even  pictures  pnnted  from  them, 
the  operation  was  either  so  tedious  or  so  doubt- 
ful that  it  never  came  into  use. — ^Mr.  Talbot^s 
invention  of  the  calotype  or  photogenic  draw- 
ing, as  he  termed  it,  consisted  essentially  in 
covering  a  sheet  of  paper  with  a  changeable 
salt  of  silver,  exposing  it  in  the  'camera,  and 
developing  the  latent  image  by  a  solution  of 
gallic  acid.  The  result  was  a  negative;  that  is, 
a  photograph  in  which  the  lights  and  shadows 


answer  respeotiyely  to  the  ahadowsand  1^ 
of  the  original;  while  in  a  positive  the  ]i^ 
correspond  to  lights,  and  the  shadows  to  ikad- 
ows.  It  had  this  advantage  over  DagaerreX 
that  it  was  capable  of  mnltiplioatioa ;  for  from 
such  a  negative,  if  applied  face  downward  qq 
sensitive  paper,  many  positive  copies  coold  be 
successively  obtained  by  ezposore  to  the  rul 
The  daguerreotype,  however,  had  a  saperioritj 
unapproached  even  to  this  day  by  anj  other 
process ;  its  images  were  exquisitely  defined  tod 
sharp,  and  given  with  miorosoopic  minatenesi^ 
The  reason  of  this  superiority  is  obvious.  Tbs 
daguerreotype  is  formed  on  a  mirthematical 
surface  j  the  photograph  in  a  transluo^t  mb- 
stance,  m  which  the  light  can  be  diffused,  aad 
therefore  the  contours  of  oljects  are  nerer 
optically  sharp. — ^At  first  photography  was  Itm* 
ited  to  artificial  views  and  interiors.  It  was 
found  unsuited  for  the  reproduction  o{  iaod- 
Bcapes,  the  green  color  necessarily  predominate 
ing,  which  acts  on  the  silver  aalta  employed  in 
a  very  sluggish  way.  The  great  and  leaflj 
valuable  extension  of  its  capabilitieB  was  that 
of  taking  portraits  from  the  life.  This  is  due 
to  Dr.  Draper  of  the  university  of  New  York, 
who  succeeded  in  it  very  shortly  after  Da- 
guerre*s  process  became  known  in  Ameiiea, 
and  who  published  the  first  complete  aocomrt 
of  it  in  the  *'  London,  Edinbni^  and  DaUin 
Philosophical  Magazine"  of  the  following  year. 
To  so  great  a  degree  of  perfection  was  this 
branch  of  the  art  immediately  carried,  that  it 
is  said  that  some  of  the  portraits  obtained  hj 
that  chemist  have  not  been  since  excelled. 
This  great  improvement  was  accomplished  at  a 
time  when  the  inventor  of  the  daguerreotype 
himself  had  given  it  up  as  impracticable.  T^o 
other  improvements  on  the  daguerreotype  pro- 
cess were  soon  after  discovered  The  first  co^ 
sisted  in  more  perfectly  fixing  the  picture  and 
deepening  its  shades,  by  the  use  of  a  ealt  01 
gold.  ThiswasduetoM.Fizeau.  The  second 
consisted  in  the  use  of  a  much  more  sensitird 
preparation,  the  bromide  of  silver.  This  di- 
minished the  time  of  exposure  in  the  camera 
to  about  one  thirtieth  part  of  what  was  i^' 
merly  reauired.  The  onguud  process  was  iww- 
ified  in  the  iodizing  part,  the  tablet  being  first 
exposed  to  iodine  until  it  beqame  yellow,  then 
to  bromine  vapor  arising  from  bromide  of  Ijjn* 
until  a  faint  rose  red  was  reached,  and  then 
back  again  to  iodine  vapor  for  a  few  momeDts. 
The  other  stages  of  the  operation  were  con- 
ducted without  any  modification.  ^^. 
shown  by  Dr.  Draper  in  the  paper  w^"^"^.  ? 
and  others  subsequently  published  in  the  "1  n"* 
osophical  Macazme,"  there  is  no  iodine  diseo- 
gaged  from  the  silver  plate  during  the  peno^ 
of  its  exposure  to  light  The  white  po^^^^J 
of  the  resulting  image  consist  of  a  ^J^^\^( 
of  silver  and  mercury,  a  white  amwg«^  .  ^ 
silver,  while  the  shadows  or  dark  parts  arew 
pure  mlver  unchanged.  In  an  examiDStion 
some  of  these  papers  by  Sir  John  ^^^  ?  y-<i 
opinion  was  expressed  tliat  the  colors  dispw 
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xnonimn,  200  ffndns;  wftter,  10  oimoes.  8. 
For  the  Bensitizmg  Bomtion:  nitrate  of  silver, 
60  grains;  water,  1  fluid  ounce.  9.  For  the 
fixing  solution :  b jposulphite  of  soda,  4  ounces ; 
water,  8  ounces.  10.  For  the  toning  solution: 
chloride  of  gold,  4  grains;  hTposulphite  of 
soda,  4  ounces ;  water,  8  ounces.  If  the  paper 
previoudy  to  being  sensitized  has  been  imbued 
with  albumen,  the  resulting  proofs  (albumen 
proofs,  as  they  are  termed)  have  a  glossy  and 
much  improved  appearance.  It  is  of  course  to 
be  understood  that  a  print  as  well  as  the  ori- 
ginal collodion  must  be  thoroughly  washed  in 
dear  water  after  the  process  for  fixing  or  ton- 
ing has  been  completed ;  otherwise  it  will  be 
liiu)le  to  a  spontaneous  fading  away. — ^Among 
the  recent  applications  of  photogrs^hy  must 
not  be  omitted  the  interesting  one  of  the  stere- 
oscope. Stereoscopic  photographs  may  either 
be  made  by  a  purposely  constructed  camera 
with  a  pair  of  lenses,  or  by  a  single  camera 
set  successively  in  two  different  determinate 
positions.  The  illusion  of  the  stereoscone 
gathers  force  from  the  truth  of  the  photograph, 
and  such  pictures,  from  the  air  of  solidity  that 
they  present,  g^ve  a  very  striking  result,  not 
only  in  the  case  of  portraits  from  the  life,  but 
also  in  landscapes,  and  especially  in  architec- 
tural, obiects.— ^ough  photographs  as  now 
produced  by  the  best  artists  are  of  very  great 
Deauty,  they  are  nevertheless  very  imperfect. 
They  do  not  critically  renresent  the  exact  order 
of  light  and  shade ;  ana  what  is  a  still  greater 
defect,  they  do  not  represent  the  order  of  lumi- 
nosity, as  dependent  upon  the  coloration  of  the 
object.  To  the  eye  the  yellow  is  the  brightest 
color,  the  intensity  of  ^e  light  declining  as 
we  go  to  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  on  one 
side,  and  to  the  red  on  the  other.  But  in  bU 
the  silver  preparations  in  use  among  photog- 
raphers, the  indigo  ray  produces  the  greatest 
effect,  and  therefore  may  be  said  to  possess 
the  greatest  illuminating  power,  and  from  it 
the  intensity  declines  toward  the  violet  on  one 
side,  and  ceases  on  the  other  before  the  yellow 
is  reached.  The  effect  of  this  in  a  photograph 
may  be  easily  understood.  If  two  pieces  of 
paper,  one  painted  light  yellow  and  the  other 
deep  indigo,  be  examined  by  the  eye,  the  for- 
mer impresses  us  most  vigorously,  and  we  speak 
of  it  as  being  bright  in  comparison  with  the 
other.  But  if  a  photograph  of  these  two 
pieces  of  paper  be  taken,  the  deep  indigo  will 
come  out  white,  and  the  light  yellow  com- 
pletely black.  So  the  real  order  of  their  vis- 
ual intensity  is  reversed  in  their  photographic 
representation.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  thus 
far  photography  has  given  such  unsatisfactory 
results  in  its  application  to  the  delineation  of 
landscapes. — ^^othing  would  tend  so  quickly 
to  the  improvement  of  photography  as  the  in- 
vention of  some  means  for  the  accurate  ad- 
measurement of  light ;  «.  0.,  some  instrument 
that  would  answer  for  the  luminous  agent,  as 
the  thermometer  answers  for  heat  Thus  far 
the  oontrivanoes  that  have  been  recommended 


imply  the  condnctiiig  of  an  ezpoiiiMiit  raflMr 
than  the  making  of  an  observation.  Thoogb 
they  may  answer  well  enough  in  the  hu^ 
of  an  accomplished  chemist,  they  are  nnsoit- 
able  for  the  common  operator.  Amosg  tbem 
may  be  mentioned  the  galvano-photometer  of 
H.  Becquerel,  and  the  dilorine  and  hydro^eo 
photometer  of  Dr.  Draper. — Owing  to  the 
want  of  durability  of  photographs  obtsintd  br 
the  aid  of  salts  of  silver,  attempts  have  bees 
made  to  substitute  for  those  compounds  othen 
not  liable  to  change.  Among  such  m&j  be 
classed  carbon,  which  is  altogether  unalterable 
in  the  air.  But  the  carbon  process,  ihozA 
not  without  merit,  is  very  far  from  hi<i'^ 
reached  a  degree  of  perfection  that  vould 
bring  it  into  competition  with  the  older  zoedt* 
ods. — ^From  what  has  been  said  respecting  t»> 
ual  impressions  and  photographic  representa- 
tions, it  will  be  perceived  ^at  the  agent  vh\d 
accompUshes  the  latter  is  not  li^h^  asd  that 
therefore  the  term  photography  is  in  troth  a 
misnomer.  Among  those  chemists  who  hars 
examined  the  scientific  connectdons  of  this  sub- 
ject, differences  of  opinion  have  preTsiled  re- 
specting the  relation  between  w  principle 
tnus  involved  and  the  luminous  and  csionic 
agencies.  These  differences  of  opinion  hrc 
led  to  different  designations  for  the  rars  darl^ 
ening  the  silver  preparations.  Some  of  the 
earlier  experimenters  spoke  of  them  b»  ot 
oxidizing  rays,  some  as  chemical  rays;  others, 
in  allusion  to  their  position  at  the  more  re- 
frangible end  of  the  spectrum,  as  violet  rars; 
others  as  tithonic  rays ;  but  the  term  that  i^ 
met  with  9iost  general  acceptance  is  actini>ni 
or  actinic  rays  (Gr.  oierty,  a  sunbeaDi).^liii 
designation  must  however  be  considered  ai 
very  inexpressive,  and  therefore  ill  cn^^ 
On  the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  all  tl^ 
discussions  and  designations  are  needless,  ^be 
essential  difference  in  the  colors  of  light  hesa 
the  differences  of  their  wave  lengths,  iw 
red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  ^^ 
violet  arise  from  undulations  that  are  anmr 
and  smaller  in  the  order  of  the  colors  «s  m 
are  here  named,  and  in  such  a  proportion  tm 
the  wave  length  of  the  first  red  light  that  m 
eye  can  perceive  is  exactly  twice  that  of  tii 
last  violet.  The  most  brilliant  part  of  the  rei- 
low  stands  intermediately  between  these  law 
and  has  therefore  a  proportionate  wave  lenp^ 


of  one  and  a  half.  'I'rom  these  fecta  it  thci^ 
fore  foUows,  that  waves  of  heat  are  ^^^f^ 
their  length  and  slowest  in  their  time  ot ^^^ 
bration,  and  that  as  we  ascend  in  ®°^^,^^^j, 
through  the  visible  spectrum,  from  >J^  *^  j, 
its  more  refrangible  end,  the  wave  J«T"  !: 
diminishing,  the  rapidity  of  vibration  iDcrc» 
ing.  The  cause  of  any  chemical  decoiDjK»" 
by  a  ray  is  that  the  parts  of  the  ch»^^/.^^. 
stance  are  thrown  into  movement  by  ^®»  ^. 
pinging  vibrations ;  and  so  long  as  those  v 


tions  are  too  slow,  the  movement  sB"  j^^ 
fore  the  decomposition  cannot  ^ffjj^ 
But  a  certain  rate  of  speed  being  reached,  i« 
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mind,  foonded  on  tho  pbyBiologf  of  the  brain. 
As  a  system,  it  has  its  origin  in  the. ideas  and 
researches  of  Franz  Joseph  GaU,  a  German 
physician,  first  announced  by  him  in  1796,  it 
began  to  attract  attention  in  England  about  the 
year  1815.  It  was  first  distinctly  introduced 
into  the  United  States  through  the  labors  of 
Dr.  Charles  Oaldwell  of  Kentucky,  who  studied 
under  Gidl  in  Paris  about  1820,  and  who,  be- 
tween 1821  aud  1832,  wrote  and  lectured  on  the 
subject,  forming  |^hrenological  societies  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  large  cities.  The 
number  of  its  adherents  was  small,  however,  • 
and  these  mainly  of  the  medical  profession,  un- 
til the  period  of  Dr.  Bpurzheim's  lectures, 
chiefly  in  Boston,  in  1882,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  a  series  of  lectures  and  cranioscopio 
examinations  by  the  brothers  0.  S.  and  L.  N, 
Fowler,  in  1884.  The  lectures  of  Mr.  George 
Combe  in  1838-^40,  in  various  cities  from  Bos- 
ton to  Washington,  contributed  much  to  the 
general  and  favorable  introduction  of  the  new 
system ;  and  still  more  the  "  Constitution  of 
Han"  and  other  well  known  works  of  the 
brothers  Combe.  Since  that  period  the  num- 
ber of  tiie  advocates  of  phrenology  appears  to 
have  been  greatly  increased,  though  many  of 
its  principles,  both  theoretical  and  practical, 
are  still  under  discussion. — ^Phrenology  aims  to 
be  neither  simply  a  science  of  mind  nor  a  the- 
ory of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  but  a  system 
including  the  elements  of  both  mind  and  brain, 
with  their  relations,  and  with  consequent  ap- 
plications in  respect  to  the  development  of  the 
mental  faculties,  to  the  conduct  of  the  individ- 
ual and  social  life,  to  education,  legislation,  the 
arts,  morals,  and  religion.  Hence,  its  subject 
matter  embraces,  first,  a  theory  of  psychology, 
and  secondly,  an  organology,  or  view  of  the  re- 
lations of  cerebral  parts  or  organs  to  the  men- 
tal faculties;  this,  again,  being  divisible  into 
organology  proper,  and  physiognomy  in  the 
broadest  sense,  or  the  knowing  of  the  mental 
characteristics  through  signs,  including  cranio- 
scopy  (signs  learned  by  examination  of  the  cra- 
nium), temperaments,  the  features,  and  atti- 
tudes. It  assumes  that  the  value  of  all  these, 
as  signs  of  character,  is  based  on  a  necessary 
correspondence,  for  every  individual,  first,  be- 
tween mind  and  brain,  and  secondly,  between 
the  brain  on  one  hand,  and  other  parts  of  the 
physical  organization,  as  well  as  the  habits  and 
conduct,  on  the  other.  The  belief  in  a  plurality 
of  mental  faculties  has  been  the  rule  in  the 
various  schemes  of  mental  philosophy  that  have 
been  proposed,  though  the  number  and  nature 
of  the  faculties  assumed  have  varied  greatly. 
Again,>pur  own  consciousness,  as  well  as  obser- 
vation, Indicates  the  brain  as  the  seat  of  the 
thinking  principle ;  and  while  the  intellect  had 
usually  De^  located  in  this  organ,  the  senti- 
ments and  psBsions  were  more  commonly,  up 
to  tiie  time  or£ra]],  supposed  to  reside  in  cer- 
tun  viscera,  as\the  heart,  liver,  spleen,  Ac. 
Albertus  Maffnus\  in  the  18th  century,  divided 
the  cranium  mto  8  Tegions,  appropriating  these^ 


from  befbre  backward,  to  the  Aristotelian  fac- 
ulties, judgment,  imagination,  and  memory.  Lu- 
dovico  Dolce,  in  a  work  on  the  memory'(Ven- 
ice,  1662),  drew  a  chart  of  9  regicms  of  the 
brain,  answering  to  as  many  mental  powers. 
Willis,  and  in  1784  Prochaska,  especially  ad- 
vocated the  doctrine  of  a  division  of  the  brain 
into  organs  of  different  mental  faculties,  though 
they  did  not  attempt  to  localize  such  organs. 
The  extreme  diversity  of  natural  talents  early 
impressed  the  mind  of  GalL  His  first  special  ob- 
servation seems  to  have  been  that  of  a  promi- 
nence of  the  eyes  in  all  his  schoolfellows  who 
were  noted  for  linguistic  proficiency  and  memory 
of  words.  Following  out  the  hints  thus  obtain- 
ed, he  arrived  ultimately,  as  he  believed,  at  the 
function  and  location  of  27  organs  of  mental 
faculties,  which  he  naturally  enoueh  named  in 
view  of  their  action,  or  in  many  mstaooes  of 
the  extravagant  and  perverted  action  under 
which,  in  their  extreme  development,  he  often 
found  them ;  hence,  such  terms  as  instinct  of 
murder,  vanity,  &o.  Of  these  all  but  one  were 
retained  by  his  pupil  Spurzheim,  who  found 
reasons  for  incluaing  in  one  the  two  supposed 
powers  of  language ;  and  who  then  added  to 
tho  remaining  number,  first,  by  distingnishtng 
in  Gall's  faculty  of  the  **  sense  of  things"  the  two 
powers  of  individuality  andeventuality;  and  ^«c- 
ondly,  by  discovering  the  office  and  seat  of  con- 
scientiousness, hope,  wonder,  size,  weight,  tim^ 
order,  and  inhabitiveness.  In  Mr.  6.  Combe's 
enumeration,  the  last  named  faculty  was  re- 
placed by  concentrativeness ;  and  he  added  the 
localities  of  love  of  life  and  aiimentivenes?,  tb« 
probable  existence  of  which  had  been  admittt^ 
by  Spurzheim.  The  latter  set  the  example  of 
naming  the  faculties  with  reference  to  thvir 
tranquil  manifestation  and  supposed  nomia] 
character;  and  in  following  out  this  principle 
he  introduced  an  almost  entirely  new  tennicol- 
ogy.  The  names  and  order  adooted  by  each  of 
these  writers  appear  in  the  subjoined  tables ; 
the  figures  following  names  in  the  second  ref<:r 
to  the  corresponding  faculties  in  the  first : 

Koifxvox.ATOU  OF  Oau.  (truilftUd). 

1.  InstlnetofprocreatioiL 

1.  LoTeof7<ranfr,]oTaofoflb|nl]i^ 

a  Attachment,  Inendahlp. 

4L  Coimge,  quBrrelsonieBefla. 

t,  CarnlToroufl  instinct,  murder. 

a  Deceit,  eanninff.  tact 

7.  Benae  of  right  or  proper^. 

8.  Ranghtiiieaa,  priae.  AawMiir. 

9.  Vanitj,  ambition,  lore  of  glory. 

10.  Gantionsneai,  foresight,  drcumspectloii. 

11.  Benae  of  things,  edneabllity,  peTfteUbUi^. 
li.  Benae  of  place,  sesao  of  space. 

IS.  Bense  of  persons. 

14  Bense  of  words,  sense  of  namea. 

Ifi.  Bense  of  relations  of  word& 

la  Bense  of  colors^ 

17.  Bense  of  tnne. 

IS.  Bense  of  relations  of  nnmbers. 

19.  Bense  of  mechanism,  sense  of  bQUdlOf; 

50.  Bagadty  In  comparison. 

51.  MetM>hrsical  talent,  penetration. 

sa.Wi" 

S8.  Poetic  talent 

S4  Good  nature,  companion,  beneTolenoa 

SBi  AbiUty  to  imitate,  mimicfy. 

S6L  Religions  sentiment 

S7.  Fiimness,  oonstancy,  persorerano^ 
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ii  Jbrm.  color,  imHition,  hope,  ■oqcdsitiTeiMfiii 
4bc^  17  m  all,  and  manjr  of  which  must  be  re- 
gsrded  ae  among  the  moat  dearly  eetabliahed  in 
fiieeataloffae.  Among  those  in  the  United  Statea 
who  havebecome  known  for  the  advocacy  or  the 
popularizing  of  phrenological  principles,  should 
also  be  mentioned  Kr.  J.  8.  Grimes,  Mr.  D.  P. 
Butler,  Mr.  Kelson  Sizer,  and  Dr.  Levi  Reuben, 
the  last  of  whom  contends  that,  in  a  combinar 
tion  of  the  fruits  of  meti4)hy sical  study,  furnish- 
ing as  it  were  the  physiology  of  mind,  with  a 
true  scheme  of  elements,  or  anatomy  of  mind, 
phrenology  can  alone  become  a  complete  and 
satisfactory  body  of  mental  science. — ^Many  of 
the  received  phrenological  elements  are  allowed 
or  anticipated  by  certain  of  the  metaphysical 
writers ;  though,  in  respect  of  others,  they  di- 
verge widely.  As  now  developed,  phrenology 
presents  these  leading  priciples :  1,  mind  and 
body  are  in  this  life  inseparable,  a  concrete 
€go^  and  must  be  investigated  together;  IL  the 
brain  is  the  immediate  organ  of  the  mino,  all 
the  operations  of  the  latter  arising  along  with 
changes  in  the  substance  of  the  former ;  8,  the 
brain  is  a  double  orsan,  the  halves  of  whidi  can 
act  sindy^  but  usually  do  act  together;  4,  there 
are  incuvidually  distinct  mental  elements,  but 
bound  together  in  a  unitary  consciousness, 
which  reoogniies  aU  as  of  itself;  6,  power  of 
mind,  or  of  any  faculty,  other  things  being 
equal,  will  be  aa  the  size  of  the  brain,  or  of  the 
corresponding  organ ;  while  among  those  other 
things,  quality  of  organization  and  tempera* 
ment,  as  well  as  states  of  health  and  disease, 
are  of  great  importance.  Among  the  leading 
proofs  of  the  system  are  adduced  the  successive 
manifestationa  of  inherent  abilities  in  the  same 
mind;  the  diversities  of  natural  talents;  the 
varied,  partiality,  and  transmissibility  of  ge- 
nius ;  and  the  phenomena  of  dreaming,  of  par- 
tial idiocy,  monomania,  and  diseases  and  in- 
juries of  the  head  and  brain.  Whether  the  lo- 
oalitiee  of  the  faculties  in  the  brain  have  been 
properly  found,  is  still  an  undecided  question, 
eapedally  in  view  of  such  facts  aa  that,  first, 
while  we  descend  in  the  scale  of  vertebrsStes,  it 
Sa  the  human,  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers^ 
that  rapidly  disappear,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  anterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  remain  un- 
til the  last,  and  the  posterior  and  then  the  mid- 
dle lobes  are  the  first  to  slirink  and  be  obliter- 
ated ;  and  secondly,  no  dbtinct  separation  of 
organs  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  correspond- 
ing to  the  prominences  on  the  cranium,  have 
yet  been  made  out.  It  is  asserted,  however, 
that  strong  oonfirmation  of  the  QaUian  system 
ia  found  in  the  examination  of  crania  of  noted 
eharaotera  and  of  criminals,  as  well  as  of  the 
skulls  of  animals;  and  extensive  collections  of 
these  and  other  apedmena  have  been  made. 
That  of  Dr.  Gall  contained  of  human  crania, 
Ao»,  854 ;  the  Edinburgh  museum  has  468  nat- 
ural specimens,  and  880  artificial,  the  fohner 
iaoludmg  crania  of  various  nations.  Mr.  De- 
ville  of  London  accumulated  5,460  pieces, 
%460  human  specimens,  and  8,000  crania  of 


animals;  among  the  former  were  maigr  of  pe^ 
sons  of  marked  peculiarity  of  character.  (Etlib- 
burgh  "  Phrenological  Journal,*'  voL  xiv.  p.  S2.; 
The  remark  last  made  i^pliee  also  to  the  collec- 
tion of  Messrs.  Fowler  and  Wells  of  New  York, 
which,  though  it  has  contributedlaigely  to  sim- 
ilar cabinets  in  Boston  and  Philadelpbia,  still 
numbers  about  4,000  pieoea,  including  aboot  300 
human  skulls,  200  of  animals,  600  easts  or  bof  t^ 
and  8,000  portraits  and  drawings.  Dr.  Yimuu 
of  Paris  accompanied  his  memoir  for  the  Frecch 
institute  (1827),  anions  other  specimens,  vitL 
2,500  crania  of  animals,  of  1,500  of  which  be 
had  studied  the  habits.  Dr.  8.  G.  Morton  of 
Philadelphia  had  collected  in  1841  above  l,Oi<o 
crania,  more  than  one  half  of  which  were  ho- 
man,  of  many  nations,  and  supolying  ^nm^ 
the  materials  for  his  craniological  works.  Pr. 
Thomas  Laycock  has  attempted  to  answer  tbe 
question  necessarily  arising  as  to  the  mode  of 
interaction  of  the  facultiea  through  the  cere- 
bral organs,  by  arguing  that  all  nervous  actico, 
indnding  the  functions  of  the  brain,  is  auto- 
matic. In  its  application,  phrenology  profes^^ 
to  find  its  ultimate  resulta  in  a  doctriod  of 
psychology,  and  an  art  of  reading  character. 
Supposing  the  faculties  chosen  and  the  organi 
placed  aright,  the  difficultiea  arising  from  une- 
qual thickness  of  bones  of  the  cranium,  frum 
unequal  size  of  the  frontal  sinuses,  &c,  are  mi- 
nor and  partial,  though  they  must  introdnce  ft 
measure  of  uncertainty  into  the  judgment  ob- 
tained. Bespecting  the  question  of  the  ten- 
dency of  phrenology  to  materialism,  its  a^^^ 
cates  are  divided;  though  the  opinion  iLu^ 
mind,  as  an  organizing  force,  dominates  in  real- 
ity over  the  material  conditiona  expressing  it^ 
has  its  firm  supporters.  But  the  system,  if  com- 
pletely established,  wOl,  it  is  contended,  carry 
with  it  a  new  educational,  aocial,  political,  aud 
theological  science. 

PHB  YGIA,  in  andent  geography,  a  proTince 
of  Aaia  Minor,  whose  boimdaries  varied  mate- 
rially in  different  stages  of  its  history.  '^^^^ 
the  first  Boman  emperors  it  was  bounded  >• 
by  Bithynia,  E.  by  Galatia  and  Cappadocia,  b. 
by  Lycaonia,  Pisidia,  and  Lycia,  and  w .  by 
Caria,  Lydia,  and  Hysia.  In  the  4th  centoi? 
ihb  Bomans  divided  it  into  two  provinces,  call- 
ing  the  eastern  portion  Phrygia  Salataria  and 
the  western  Phrygia  Pacatiana.  Before  we 
invarion  of  Asia  Mmor  by  the  Gauls  it  extead- 
ed  aa  far  E.  as  the  river  Halys.  Host  of  tiie 
larger  cities  were  situated  in  the  8.  V.  ^ 
of  the  province ;  the  nu>8t  important  "^^^^^ 
IsBUffi  at  the  source  of  the  Ksoander,  ^^^, 
the  mythical  contest  between  Apollo  and  ilar- 
ayas;  Apamea  Cibotua,  founded  by  Antiocbui 
Soter;  Coloss©,  where  a  Christian  church  ^•^ 
established,  to  which  Bt  Paul  addressed  so 
episUe ;  Laodicea,  the  seat  of  another  Christian 
church;  ^erapolis,  renowned  for  its  mmpr^ 
apringa ;  and  nearer  the  centre  of  the  prono|*^ 
was  Docimeum,  the  marble  of  which  ^*^/ 
high  repute.  The  principal  rivers  were  tn 
HoDander  in  the  W.  and  the  Sangarios  on  Vi9 
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of  Yarenitia,  entitled  Oeographia  GeneraUs,  in 
qua  Affectionet  Generates  Tellurie  explicantuty 
which,  Hmnboldt  says,  ^^  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  words,  is  a  physical  description  of  the 
earth/'  A  part  of  this  the  author  styled  Oeo- 
graphia  Ccmparatiza^  which  is  the  term  now 
generally  applied  to  works  on  physical  geog- 
raphy; and  the  leading  subjects  discnssed  by 
him  are  those  of  the  most  recent  treatises. 
The  great  advance  made  of  late  years  in  the 
auxiliary  sciences  furnished  materials  for  more 
extended  generalizations  and  a  more  complete 
'*  delineation  of  comparative  geography,  wnich 
was  drawn  to  its  full  extent,  and  in  all  its  re- 
lations with  the  history  of  man,  by  the  skil- 
faX  hand  of  Oarl  Bitter"  in  his  Erdhunde  im 
VerhdUniu  tur  NatuT.und  eur  Geschichte  dee 
MenKheny  oder  allgemeine  tergleicJiende  Geo- 
praphie  (*' Geography  in  relation  to  Nature 
and  the  History  of  Man,  or  general  Compara- 
tive Geography'^.  The  principles  of  the 
science  were  ably  illustrated  in  the  "Phys- 
ical Atlas"  of  Alexander  Keith  Johnston, 
first  published  in  1848 ;  and  they  have  been 
expounded  in  the  writings  of  Sir  John  Herschel, 
Mrs.  Somerville,  Arnold  Guyot,  and  numerous 
other  physicists,  some  of  the  most  valuable  con- 
tributions of  whom  came  from  those  devoted 
to  one  or  a  few  special  depairtments  of  the 
science,  as  geology,  meteorology,  &c.,  and  also 
fipom  the  most  oistingnished  among  modern 
travellers  and  explorers.  In  this  cyclopedia 
the  topics  connected  with  this  science  are 
treated  under  their  own  separate  heads,  as 
Clouds,  Dbw,  Hail,  Hubbioaits,  Mountains, 
as  also  under  the  more  general  heads  of  Eabth, 
QsoLOOT,  Metboboloot,  ^0. 

PHYSICIAN  AND  SURGEON.  In  all  rude 
nations  priests  are  the  physicians,  and  this  was 
the  case  among  the  Eg^tians  and  Greeks,  as  it 
is  now  among  die  American  Indians.  In  Greece, 
however,  medicine  early  rose  to  the  rank  of  a 
distinct  science,  and  its  practitioners  were  highly 
honored  and  well  remunerated,  although  there 
appears  to  have  been  an  inferior  body  of  prac- 
titioners, the  slaves  of  physicians,  who  prac- 
tised on  men  of  their  own  degree.  In  the 
earlier  days  of  Rome,  medicine,  like  all  the 
Mberal  arts,  was  despised,  and  its  practice  was 
confined  to  slaves  and  persons  of  inferior  sta- 
tion ;  and  it  was  only  after  Grecian  arts  and 
letters  were  cultivated  at  Rome  that  physicians 
obtained  a  more  honorable  standing.  The  first 
Oassar  gave  medical  men  practbing  at  Rome 
the  honors  of  citizenship.  Augustus,  having 
been  cored  of  a  dangerous  illness  by  Antonius 
Mnsa,  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  equee  or  knight, 
and  in  his  honor  exempted  physicians  in  future 
from  taxation.  The  Roman  armies  during  the 
empire  were  attended  by  regular  surgeons,  and 
many  of  the  stamps  with  which  they  sealed 
their  preparations  have  been  found  in  England 
and  on  the  continent.  While  the  science  of 
medicine  was  thus  rising  in  honor  and  impor- 
tance, it  was  long  before  any  guaranty  that  a 
^jsioian  was  competent  to  exercise  his  pro- 


fession was  required  by  law.  It  was  mder  tL« 
Christian  emperors  probably  that  physicianj 
were  first  required  to  undergo  an  exanuiuitioQ 
by  competent  persons  before  they  were  permit- 
ted to  practise.  There  were  two  kinds  of  ir- 
chiaters ;  the  first  were  attached  to  tho  house- 
hold of  the  emperor,  while  the  second  formed 
in  every  city  a  kind  of  college  charged  ^itL 
the  care  of  the  public  health.  They  ex&roincd 
all  who  desired  to  practise,  and  licensed  them 
if  competent;  if  any  practised  without  soch 
license,  they  were  heavUy  fined.  These  art  hU- 
ters  were  paid  by  the  state  and  attended  the 
poor  gratuitously.  Under  the  Christian  em- 
perors too,  about  the  year  400,  we  first  ficd 
mention  of  a  class  similar  to  our  apothecaries 
Previously  physicians  either  prepared  thiir 
medicaments  themselves,  or  had  them  prepared 
by  their  pupils  or  servants. — ^In  the  general 
barbarism  following  the  fall  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, medicine  as  a  science  was  completely  lost, 
and  the  estimation  and  rewards  of  those  vho 
practised  it  must  have  depended  upon  their 
own  good  fortune  and  the  rank  of  their  paticrts. 
Internal  medicine  gradually  came  to  be  practised 
exclusively  by  the  clergy ;  and,  as  they  vere 
forbidden  to  shed  blood,  operative  surgery  fell 
into  the  hands  of  an  inferior  class.  In  tliii 
manner  rose  the  fraternity  of  barber  surgeons. 
Still  in  France  a  small  number  of  lay  surgeons, 
under  the  title  of  the  surgical  college  of  St. 
Cosmas  and  St.  Damian,  carried  on  an  obstinate 
struggle  on  the  one  hand  with  the  faculty  of 
medicine  and  on  the  other  with  the  barber 
surgeons  and  the  bone  setters.  During  tbe 
middle  ages  indeed  the  general  practice  of  ^^r- 
gery  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb.  In  Ger- 
many, according  to  Sprengel,  no  artisan  took 
a  young  man  as  apprentice  witliout  an  attesta- 
tion that  he  was  bom  in  marriage  of  hone>t 
parents,  and  came  of  a  family  in  which  were 
found  neither  barbers,  bathers,  nor  skinners; 
yet  these  last  were  the  only  surgeons  of  ido« 
of  the  German  towns.  Very  gradually  a  bet- 
ter state  of  things  arose  in  the  large  cities,  m 
barber  surgeons  acquiring  knowledge  and  skili 
in  the  school  of  experience.  Tho  progr^ 
of  anatomy  had  its  influence  on  surgery.  |^ 
1616  the  college  of  St  Cosmas  was  united  vitn 
the  university,  and  thenceforth  the  barbers 
before  they  could  exercise  surgery  were  exam- 
ined by  a  physician  and  two  surgeons  of  tne 
king.  Thus  gradually  the  contempt  with  vbicn 
they  were  regarded  gave  way  before  their  m- 
creased  attainments  and  their  importance  w 
the  community.  In  France  medicine,  aner 
having  long  been  separated  from  surgery?^^ 
reunited  to  it  in  1795,  upon  the  reor^uiiiation 
of  the  medical  schools.  In  England,  on  tw 
other  hand,  the  suiigeons,  incorporated  witn  ^ 
barbers  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL,  only  receiveu 
a  separate  charter  in  1746,  and  the  two  collcp^ 
of  physicians  and  surgeons  remain  perfectly  a 
tinot.  Most  of  the  universitieshowever  througn- 
out  the  world,  like  the  Paris  school,  giveac*^^* 
mon  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  and  sa^^' 
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iirom  the  tmnsmission  of  ^aatnres  from  parents 
to  children  without  the  traxiBmission  of  dispo* 
sition,  and  from  varions  other  circnmstances. 
Beside  Lavater,  others  have  written  on  the 
same  subject,  as  Spurzheim  in  his  "Phrenolo- 
gy in  connection  with  Physiognomy"  (Boston, 
1834),  and  J.  Cross,  author  of  **  An  Attempt  to 
establish  Physiognomy  upon  Scientific  Pnnoi- 
ple8"(Glasgow,18l7). 

PHYSIOLOGY  (Gr.  (fnttnt^  nature,  and  Xoyor, 
doctrine),  strictly  speaking,  the  doctrine  of 
nature,  embracing  a  knowledge  of  all  the  phys- 
ical and  natural  sciences,  but  now  restricted 
to  the  science  which  treats  of  the  vital  actions 
peculiar  to  organized  bodies,  whether  animal 
or  vegetable ;  including  histology,  which  treats 
of  the  elementary  tissues  as  distinct  from  tbo 
organs  which  they  compose,  but  excluding 
pathology,  which  concerns  the  vital  functions 
In  a  state  of  disease.  These  distinctions,  how- 
ever, are  arbitrary,  as  physiology  cannot  be 
dissociated  from  histology,  nor  be  separated  by 
a  definite  line  from  pathology,  since  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  exactly  where  health 
terminates  and  disease  begins;  some  writers 
use  the  term  biology,  as  comprehending  the 
doctrine  of  life,  whether  in  health  or  disease. 
Comparative  physiology  discusses  the  phenom- 
ena of  life  throughout  the  whole  chain  of 
beings,  their  difierences  and  relations;  physi- 
ology is  general,  special,  or  human,  according 
as  it  takes  up  the  subject  in  an  abstract  man- 
ner, as  applied  to  a  single  species,  or  to  man. — 
Living  beings  may  be  distinguished  from  inor- 
ganic matter  by  the  peoulifu*  arrangement  of 
tiieir  heterogeneous  parts,  solid  and  fiuid,  mu- 
tually acting  upon  each  other,  by  their  definite 
form,  and  determinate  bulk ;  by  their  origin 
from  parents  in  the  form  of  germs ;  by  their 
powers  of  drawing  sustenance  from  the  exter- 
nal world,  of  excretion,  and  of  growth ;  and 
by  the  phenomena  of  disease.  In  eggs  and 
seeds  the  vital  properties  exist,  though  in  a 
dormant  state.  Even  presupposing  the  exist- 
ence of  organized  structure,  it*  is  impossible  to 
ffive  a  precise  definition  of  life.  The  ancients 
held  to  the  opinion  that  there  is  an  indepen- 
dent entity  or  vital  principle,  whose  union  with 
fhe  body  causes  life  and  its  separation  from  it 
death.  The  modems,  however,  regard  life  as  a 
aeries  of  phenomena  in  organized  beings,  de- 
pendent partly  on  structure  and  chemical  com- 
position, whose  various  properties  are  brought 
into  play  by  external  stimuli.  According  to 
Bichat,  "  life  is  the  sum  total  of  the  functions 
which  resist  death;"  Treviranus  makes  it  '^the 
constant  uniformity  of  phenomena  with  diver- 
sity of  external  influences ;"  andBeclard  calls  it 
**  organization  in  action."  Physiology,  there- 
ibre,  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  structure 
of  the  tissues  (whether  molecules,  cells,  fibres, 
or  tubes),  and  their  properties  and  natural  stim- 
uli, including  organic  onemistry,  and  must  be 
the  basis  of  all  lust  conclusions  in  pathology, 
therapeutics,  and  hygiene,  whose  avowed  prin- 
ciples and  practice  are  always  the  reflections 


of  the  physiological  ideas  of  an  age.--The  theo- 
ries of  the  principle  of  life  may  be  divided  into 
8  groups:  1,  those  which  consider  the  bodru 
inert  mass,  into  which  an  animating  principle, 
called  by  various  names,  has  been  introduced; 
2,  in  which  life  is  explained  by  physical  lairs; 
8,  which  recognize  special  vital  properties  or  t 
vital  force.   In  the  1st  belongs  tne  ancie&t  the* 
ory  of  animism,  according  to  which  the  world 
is  vivified  by  a  soul  or  spirit  everywhere  dif- 
fused, a  portion  of  which  gives  hfe  to  mm, 
animals,  and  plants.    The  ancient  philosopfaen 
compared  the  human  microcosm  to  the  mAcro- 
cosm  of  the  universe,  and  recognized  the  sane 
motor  forces  for  organic  and  inorganic  matter. 
Hippocrates  considered  unintelligent  nature  as 
the  mysterious  agent  in  the  vhal  prooessefl. 
Plato  and  Aristotle  admitted  8  animatiiig  spir- 
its, the  vegetative  in  the  plant,  the  vegetatiTe 
and  sensitive  in  the  animal,  and  in  man  an  ad- 
ditional intelligent  and  reasoning  spirit,  nobler 
and  purer  than  the  others.    ParaceUns,  in  the 
16th  century,  pretended  to  explain  the  fonctioDfl 
of  life  by  chemical  and  cabalistic  arts,  attribut- 
ing to  sidereal  spirits  and  the  planets  a  direct 
action  upon  the  body,  the  son  upon  the  heart, 
the  moon  upon  the  brain,  &c.    Van  Hehnont 
afterward  i)ersonified  the  vital  principle  nnder 
the  name  of  arehcBiis^  a  name  previously  en- 
ployed  by  Paracelsus ;  this  power  was  situated 
at  tiie  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  and  pre- 
sided directly  over  digestion  by  the  agency  of 
the  gastric  juice ;  the  jpylortu^  another  digni- 
tary of  the  organism,  the  doorkeeper^  of  the 
stomach,  opened  or  shut  the  passage  into  the 
intestine  under  its  control;   this  dnmnvirate 
had  its  subordinates  in  each  organ,  which  exe- 
cuted the  special  orders ;  health  reiffued  during 
the  peacefid  and  orderly  state  of  the  ar(M^ 
but  its  anger,  fright,  or  irregularity  produced 
diseases — an  allegory  under  which  we  perceiTj 
the  dimly  shadowed  idea  of  the  sympathy  ana 
mutual  dependence  of  organs  now  universaDy 
recognized ;  by  the  aid  of  a  chemical  ferment 
the  arehftua  could  organize  matter  directJyi 
without  the  intervention  of  an  egg.    6taW, 
early  in  the  18th  century,  though  educated 
in  the  chemical  school  of  physiology,  fonw  ^ 
many  vital  phenomena  inexplicable  by  physical 
laws,  that  he  sought  for  a  new  basis  for  tM 
physiological  edifice ;  insisting  on  the  »«»* 
of  matter,  organization  to  hun  was  Dothing 
without  the  rational  soul,  at  the  same  tm 
that  the  latter  could  do  nothing  without  tw 
body  which  was  created  for  it ;  all  V^I^^ 
cal  acts  were  established  and  directed  by  JJJ 
soul  in  order  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  P'J 
body,  by  which  it  is   brought  into  relation 
with  the  external  world ;  most  of  the  flec- 
tions were  desthied  to  prevent  the  ^^^ 
sition  of  the  soft  solids  and  liquids  of  the  Dooj, 
and  all  the  movements  were  voluntary.   •»J^  , 
cartes,  early  in  the  17th  century,  pB*  ?"  T 
to  the  theory  of  Van  Helmont's  ^^^iJ^ 
withstanding  the  immense  power  he  •**"2?*o 
to  the  soul,  this  philosopher's  theories  l^  ^ 
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tended. — ^Modern  physiology,  us  fllnstrated  by 
Tiedemann  and  Graelin,  Burdaoh,  MoUer,  Wag^ 
ner,  B^rard,  Carpenter,  and  Todd  and  Bowman, 
recognizes  that  many  of  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  living  body  are  effected  by  the 
same  forces  which  act  in  the  inorganic  world 
and  ont  of  the  body ;  bnt  beside  these  chemical, 
mechanical,  and  electrical  forces,  there  remains 
a  principle  peculiar  to  life,  or  the  properties 
inherent  in  the  varions  forms  of  organized 
structure— as  much  a  part  of  them,  and  equally 
inexplicable,  as  are  gravitation,  magnetism,  and 
electricity,  properties  inseparable  from  inorgan- 
ic matter.  The  harmony  and  mutual  adapta- 
*  tion  of  the  phenomena  within  living  organisms, 
as  well  as  those  manifested  in  the  external 
universe,  must  alike  be  attributed  to  the  infi- 
nite wisdom  and  power  of  the  divine  mind.  The 
term  **  vital  principle^*  should  not  be  understood 
as  intimating  the  existence  of  a  separate  and 
unknown  cause  of  life,  like  the  animism  of  the 
old  writers,  but  be  used  aimply  as  a  convenient 
expression  for  "  the  sum  total  of  the  powers 
wnidi  are  developed  by  the  action  of  the  vital 

Eroperties  of  organized  structures,"  stimulating 
istead  of  checking  inquiry  into  their  causes, 
life,  which  it  is  the  province  of  physiology  to 
study  and  explain,  involves  the  idea  of  constant 
change  in  the  tissues  composing  an  organism ; 
the  vital  actions  of  the  parts  of  a  living  body 
are  mutually  dependent  on  each  other,  end  all 
'  are  harmonious,  during  health,  in  the  miunte- 
nance  of  the  life  of  the  organism  as  a  whole. 
These  actions  are  associated  into  groups  called 
fbnctions,  which  concur  in  effecting  certain 
purposes,  such  as  respiration  and  circulation. 
These  Actions  may  be  divided  into  the  organ- 
ic or  vegetative  and  the  animal,  according  as 
they  are  concerned  in  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  the  body,  or  render  the  indi- 
Tidual  a  conscious  and  moving  being ;  in  the 
former  belong  those  of  digestion,  absorption, 
assimilation,  circulation,  nutrition,  respiration, 
accretion,  and  reproduction ;  in  the  latter  those 
of  sensation  and  motion.  Though  the  organic, 
animal,  and  reproductive  functions  are  inti- 
mately blended  in  the  higher  animals,  as  we 
descend  the  scale  the  animal  or  nervous  fiino- 
tions  gradually  disappear  (first  mind,  then  vol- 
untary motion,  and  nnally  sensation),  until  in 
the  simplest  animalcules  we  find  nothing  but 
an  absorbing  membrane  capable  of  reproduo- 
tion.  To  show  at  a  glance  the  scope  of  physio- 
logical science,  the  following  brief  notice  will 
be  serviceable :  A.  The  functions  of  the  animal 
or  intellectual  life  are  concerned  in  establishing 
the  relations  of  animals  and  man  with  surround- 
ing objects ;  they  constitute  essentially  man  as 
amorid  being,  suppose  an  intelleotual  principle, 
and  their  organs  are  symmetrical  and  corre- 
spond by  means  of  nerves  with  a  central  brain ; 
this  life  is  subjected  to  the  law  of  sleep,  is  in- 
fluenced by  habit,  begins  with  birth,  and  be- 
oomes  gradually  extinct  with  age ;  these  func- 
tions are  sensations  (vision,  hearing,  touch, 
smell,  and  taste),  the  intellectual  faculties, 


emotions,  the  will,  voluntary  motion,  and  alaep 
or  the  rest  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems, 
B.  The  functions  of  organic  life  have  for  their 
object  the  nutrition  of  ti^e  organs ;  most  of  their 
organs  are  of  irregular  shape,  do  not  oomonuni- 
cate  with  the  brain,  are  independent  of  the 
will,  and  act  without  interruption  from  the 
moment  of  conception  until  death ;  they  are 
digestion,  absorption  (lymphatic  and  venousX 
circulation,  respiration,  exhalation,  secretion, 
and  reproduction  (with  the  secretions  of  spenn 
and  muk,  and  the  phenomena  of  menstruation, 
conception,  and  gestation). — ^The  functions  con- 
cerned in  these  vital  processes  will  be  foond 
treated  under  Absobption,  Abstinknck,  Adi- 

POSS,  AOB,  ALnCENT,  AmMAL,  AviMAL  ElJECTSI- 

ciTT,  Animal  Heat,  Akthbopoloot,  Boj^ 
Blood,  Bonb,  Bbain,  Oafillabt  Ybsssls,  Cab- 
TiLAOB,   Cell,   Chtle,  Chtkb,  Cxbcitlatiov, 

CoiIPABATIVX  AkATOMT,  DENTmOK,  DiKTBTICS, 

Digestion,  Embbtoloot,  Glani),  Hxabt,  Hxs- 

TOLOOT,     HUNOEB,     KiDNST,      LiTEB,      LuNGS, 

Lymph,  Muscle,  Ksbvous  System,  KirrBmQV, 
Pebspibation,  Respibatioh,  Secbbtion,  Skut, 
Yoicb,  dec.  Beside  the  authors  above  named, 
reference  mav  be  made  to  the  writings  of  Ade- 
Ion,  Sir  Charles  Bell,  Bernard,  Brown-S^uard, 
Flourens,  Liebig,  Long6t,*Magendie,  Marshall 
Hall,  Matteucci,  Paget,  Richerand,  Roget,  Ru- 
dolphi,  Serres,  Sunon,  Valentin,  Verdeil,  and 
Robin,  in  Europe ;  and  in  America  to  those  of 
Dalton,  Draper,  Dunglison,  and  Paine,  with  the 
numerous  references  therein  named. 

PUCENZA  (anc.  PlaeenUaX  a  city  of  Italy, 
capital  of  the  former  duchy  of  Parma  and  of  a 
province  of  the  same  name,  situated  in  an  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  plain  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Po,  about  2  m.  £.  from  its  junction  with 
the  Trebia,  and  nearly  equidistant  from  Parma 
and  Milan ;  pop.  81,408.  It  is  fortified  by  % 
citadel  and  old  earthem  ramparts  and  ditches. 
It  has  a  cathedral,  built  in  the  12th  century, 
and  other  churches;  a  podeiteria  or  town 
house ;  a  library  of  80,000  volumes,  &a  Cot- 
ton, silk,  firearms,  dec,  are  manufactured. — 
Plaoentia  became  in  219  B.  C.  the  seat  of  » 
Roman  colony,  and  the  next  vear  the  battie  of 
the  Trebia  between  Hannibal  and  Sempronius 
was  fought  in  its  neighborhood.  It  remained 
faithful  to  Rome  at  a  later  period  of  the  war, 
and  withstood  a  protraotea  siege  by  Hasdm- 
bal,  but  in  200  B.  C.  it  was  captured  bv  the 
Gauls.  The  .£milian  way,  constructed  not 
many  years  after,  originally  terminated  at  Pla- 
oentia. In  the  war  between  Marine  and  SyUa, 
Lncullua,  the  general  of  the  latter,  defeated 
the  partisans  of  Carbo  in  82  B.  C.  in  its  vicin- 
ity ;  and  here  also  the  mutiny  in  Csraar's  oamp 
broke  out  during  the  war  between  him  and 
Pompey.  During  the  empire  Placentia  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns 
of  Gallia  Cispadana,  and  the  desolation  which 
overtook  the  whole  of  that  province  in  the 
barbarian  irruption  did  not  entirely  destroy 
its  importance.  In  1126  it  became  an  inde- 
pendent republic,  and  in  1264  sntject  to  lords 
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migbt  play  f^fU  or  phmo.^  At  the  outset, 
however,  the  instroment  was  not  appreciated, 
a  foot  that  may  account  for  the  obscurity  rest- 
ing oyer  its  origin.  Silbermann  of  Freybnrg 
first  became  somewhat  popnlar  as  a  mannfac- 
tnrer ;  and  it  is  known  that  in  1747  Frederic 
the  Great  was  so  pleased  with  some  pianofortes 
of  his,  that  he  purchased  the  whole  stock,  16  in 
all ;  bnt  these  were  still  so  imperfect  that  they 
were  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse  when,  in  176K. 
the  king  receired  an  improved  harpsichord 
from  Tschudi  of  London.  Of  these  German  in* 
struments,  which  it  would  appear  were  of  the 
square  form,  the  strings  were  double,  and  the 
compass  not  more  than  4^  or  5  octaves.  They 
were  adopted,  however,  by  Haydn,  Gluck,  and 
other  composers  of  the  time;  one  made  for 
Gluok  in  1772  was  4|  feet  long  by  2  broad,  the 
sounding  board  at  one  end  only,  and  the  strings 
mere  threads  compared  with  those  now  in  use. 
The  first  piano  known  in  England  (about  1767) 
waa  made  by  an  English  monk  at  Rome.  About 
1760  many  German  mechanics  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, two  of  whom,  Viator  and  Backers,  be- 
came known  by  their  improvements  in  pianos. 
In  1767  the  piano  was  introduced  on  the  stage 
of  Covent  Garden  theatre  as  "a  new  instru- 
ment," according  to  a  playbill  bearing  date 
May  16  of  that  year,  now  in  possession  of  the 
Messrs.  Broadwood.  About  1766  the  poet  Ma- 
son had  invented  an  action  for  the  piano ;  and 
although  this  seems  not  to  have  come  into  per* 
manent  use,  he  has  by  some  been  claimed  even 
as  the  originator  of  the  instrument.  In  1774  a 
patent  was  granted  to  Joseph  Merlin  for  a  com- 
pound harpsichord,  having  hammers  on  the 
plan  of  the  pianoforte.  A  more  positive  claim 
on  the  part  of  English  makers  is  that  concern- 
ing the  first  invention  of  a  grand  action,  it  being 
admitted  that  about  1772  Americus  Backers,  a 
German,  assisted  by  John  Broadwood  and  Rob- 
ert Btodart,  all  in  the  employ  of  Tschudi,  to- 
gether succeeded  in  applying  an  action,  similar 
to  that  then  in  use  in  pianofortes,  to  the  harpsi- 
ehord.  The  action  devised  by  them  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  still  used  by  the  firms 
of  Broadwood  and  Stodart  in  London,  early 
adopted  by  Pleyel  and  by  Herz  in  Paris,  and 
known  among  European  mechanics  as  the  Eng- 
lish action,  in  this  country  more  commonly  as 
the  Pleyel  action.  It  is  marked  by  simplicity, 
efficiency,  and  durability,  whence  it  is  callea 
also  the  direct  action ;  and  its  improved  form  is 
substantially  that  now  used  by  Messrs.  Chick- 
ering  and  sons  of  Boston,  in  their  square  pianos. 
From  the  time  of  this  change  the  harpsichord 
makers  rapidly  became  piano  makers.  The 
earliest  entry  of  a  piano  on  the  books  of  Broad- 
wood and  CO.  occurs  under  the  date  of  1771 ; 
of  a  grand  piano,  1781.  Further  facts  In  the 
history  of  the  instrument  will  be  better  under- 
stood after  some  account  of  its  construction. — 
The  piano  is  now  made  in  three  distinctive 
forms :  the  grand,  the  square,  and  the  upright; 
in  the  first  two  the  strings  run  horizontally,  in 
the  third  vertically  or  obliquely  upward.    Of 


these,  the  upright  is  the  fonn  most  oonomm  la 
England,  the  square  in  the  United  Stater.  In- 
deed, the  square  pianos  of  the  United  Statei 
probably  surpass  in  workmanship  and  perfec- 
tion of  tone  those  of  any  other  oountiy ;  kt 
the  grand  piano  is  that  adapted  to  the  intro- 
duction of  tne  best  mechanism,  and  henee  it  ii 
always  diosen  in  cases  where,  as  in  a  ooDoert 
instrument,  the  greatest  power  and  briOiaDcy 
are  required.  In  the  grand,  all  the  octave^ 
save  about  two  lowest  in  the  scale,  hare  for 
each  note  8  strings  attuned  in  unison  and  stnck 
at  once  by  the  same  hammer ;  fh>m  4  to  7  of  the 
lowest  strings  may  be  single,  and  through  about 
another  octave  and  a  half  two  strings  to  eacb 
note  are  often  used.  The  largest  of  these  is* 
struments  are  known  as  ftaU  or  concert  grands; 
a  medium  size,  as  semi-grands ;  a  sise  e^  ten, 
as  parlor  grands.  The  square  pisno  waa,  imtfl 
the  application  to  it  of  mechanism  somewhik 
similar  to  that  of  the  grands,  a  very  inferior  is* 
strument.  The  upright  was  at  first  a  grand  set 
on  end,  and  raised  on  legs ;  the  hammers  OTer 
or  in  front  of  the  strings,  striking  them  at  tbeir 
lower  ends.  In  other  forms,  the  hammen  are 
almost  invariably  below  the  strings.  The  first 
patent  for  an  upright  appears  to  have  ben 
granted  to  William  Btodart  in  1796.  In  1607 
William  Southwell  of  Dublin  reduced  the  di- 
mensions of  the  upright,  before  very  unwieldf, 
replacing  it  by  the  "  cabinet,"  in  which  also 
the  frame  was  lowered^  and  by  means  of  long 
slender  stickers  the  stnngs  were  struck  abore. 
In  1811  Robert  Wornum  introduced  the  "cot- 
tage" upright,  4  to  6  feet  high ;  and  in  1827  tbe 
'*  piccolo,"  rising  not  more  than  8i  feet  from 
the  fioor.  The  compass  of  the  scale  of  piano 
keys  did  not  at  first  exceed  5  octaves,  from  FF, 
or  the  F  below  the  lowest  of  the  violoncdlo,  to 
F  in  alt.  It  was  next  extended  to  Oabore; 
then  to  F  yet  above  this,  making  6  octaves;  by 
a  third  extension,  to  the  0  below ;  and  then,  by 
an  added  treble  string,  to  G.  Thus  its  compass 
came  to  be  from  OCO  (corresponding  to  about  64 
single  vibrations  per  second,  and  to  an  open  organ 
pipe  of  16  feet  length)  to  G,  6^  octaves  abova 
Pianos  of  large  size  are  now  commonly  made 
with  a  compass  of  7  octaves,  the  base  readiing 
to  about  A  below  CCO,  and  the  treble  beingex- 
tended  also  by  one  or  more  strings.  In  tbe 
London  exhibition  of  1661  was  a  piano  of  *j\^ 
and  another  of  8  octaves.  The  corresponding 
enlargement  of  the  instrument,  and  especially 
of  the  sound  board,  gives  an  augmented  volmne 
and  force  of  tone ;  but  the  deficient  quality  of 
the  uppermost  notes  has  led  good  judges  to 
question  whether  any  real  advantage  is  gained 
by  exceeding  7  octaves.— The  making  of  pianos 
is  conveniently  divisible  into  4  parts :  1,  the 
framing  and  sound  bou^ ;  2,  the  stringing;  0| 
the  keys  and  action ;  4,  the  ornamental  or  other 
case.  (1.)  In  pianos  of  fall  to  largest  fflw,  the 
sum  of  the  tensions  of  the  strings,  when  l^P* 
eriy  stretched  in  attuning,  is  not  less  than  from 
6  to  12  tons.  It  follows  that  the  filming,  or 
those  parts  within  the  case  which  aenreaaa 
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of  the  string  to  yield,  twbt.  or  break,  in  oonse- 
quence  of  the  noose  formed  at  the  end.  Steel 
trire  was  also  introduoed  thronghont.  A  few 
of  the  lower  strings  are  still  wound,  the  apper 
of  these  with  soft  iron,  the  lower  with  copper; 
and  this  lapping  Is  now  with  finer  wire,  and 
yerj  close.  The  length  of  the  vibrating  part 
of  each  string  is  determined  by  the  places  of 
two  bridges,  over  or  through  holes  m  which 
the  strings  are  stretched.  The  bridge  nearest 
the  hitch  pins  is  upon  and  attached  to  the 
sound  board,  to  which  it  aids  in  communicating 
the  Tibration  of  the  strings;  the  other  runs 
along  the  edge  of  the  wrest  plank  or  plate,  near 
to  the  tuning  pins.  Beyond  the  bridges  at  either 
end,  the  string  is  known  as  dead  wire,  and  any 
interfering  vibration  of  this  part  is  prevented 
by  interlacing  these  ends  with  stout  tape,  or  in 
other  ways.  When  both  supports  determining 
the  vibrating  length  of  the  string  were  bridges 
merely,  the  blow  of  the  hammer  from  below 
tended  slightly  to  elongate  the  string  and  to  lift 
it  from  the  nearer  bridge,  and  so  altered  the 
tone.  To  prevent  this  result,  S^bastien  l)rard 
invented  in  1808  the  plan  of  passing  the  strings 
at  the  end  struck  by  the  nanmiers  through 
holes  piercing  the  bridge  or  rim  prqjecting  from 
the  wrest  plank,  and  so  shaping  the  latter  that 
from  these  holes  the  strings  slope  directly  up- 
ward to  the  pins.  The  effect  of  this  important 
improvement,  termed  the  upward  bearing,  is 
that  the  string  is  no  longer  lifted  or  appreciably 
lengthened  by  the  blow  oi  the  hammer,  since 
to  this  the  strain  of  the  string  is  now  directly 
opposed ;  and  its  len^h  remuning  constant,  its 
pitch  is  equable  and  its  tone  stronger.    An  im- 

Srovement  called  the  d  graffe  was  also  intro- 
uced  at  some  unknown  date,  in  which  the 
bridge  just  spoken  of  is  conveniently  replaced 
by  a  stud  or  pin  for  each  string,  pierced  with  2 
or  8  holes  for  the  wires,  and  made  fast  below 
in  the  wrest  plank.  This  we  have  seen  in  a 
Swiss  piano  many  years  old.  (8.)  Bv  the  ac- 
tion of  the  piano  is  to  be  understood  the  mech- 
anism, consisting  of  several  small  interposed 
parts,  by  which  the  pressure  of  the  finger  upon 
each  key  is  to  be  transmitted  in  the  most  effec- 
tive manner  through  the  hammer  to  the  corre- 
sponding string.  The  oldest  of  the  actions 
which  have  been  (in  modified  forms)  retained, 
are  those  of  the  square  piano.  In  the  originu 
of  these  the  key  had  upon  it  near  its  inner  end 
a  lifter  of  stout  wire  capped  with  a  soft  leather 
button,  this  striking  and  elevating  the  hammer ; 
while  still  beyond  this  rose  a  sticker  which  at 
the  same  time  lifted  from  the  wire  a  damper 
above  it-— a  lever  having  a  bit  of  soft  doth  at 
the  end ;  on  releasing  the  key,  this  damper  re- 
turned upon  the  string,  checking  its  vibration. 
This  arrangement  formed  the  sinffle  action.  Its 
faults  were  that  the  tone  was  thin  and  wirv ; 
that  in  playing  very  piano  the  pressure  on  the 
key  did  not  always  cause  the  hammer  to  reach 
the  string;  while,  if  the  hammer  rest  was 
brought  too  near  the  string,  the  hammer  did 
not  quit  the  latter  soon  enough,  and  the  effect 


of  this  was  termed  blocking.  To  remedy  Umm 
defects,  Longman  and  oo.  introduced  the  hop- 
per or  grasshopper,  invented  in  1786  bj  Joho 
Gieb.  This  hopper  took  the  place  of  the  lifier ; 
it  was  a  jointea  upright  piece  which,  when  the 
key  was  pressed  aown,  engaged  in  a  notch  un- 
der the  hammer,  and  just  before  the  instant  of 
striking  slipped  past  the  end  of  the  hammer, 
allowing  this  after  the  blow  suddenly  to  M. 
With  this  was  employed  also  a  second  or  under 
hammer,  multiplying  the  velocity  of  the  fir>l, 
on  the  principle  of  the  compound  lever.  Tliis 
mechanism  was  the  double  action,  still  eubstan- 
tially  in  use  with  many  makers  in  uprights  oDd 
squares.  To  this  was  afterward  added  the  Irish 
damper,  the  invention  of  Southwell  (17M-*8), 
which  was  simply  an  upright  rod,  with  apiece  of 
soft  cloth  above,  which  the  key,  so  long  as  it 
remuned  depressed,  lifted  off  the  string.  Still, 
the  hammers  would  sometimes  rebound  from 
the  string  with  such  force  as  to  return  upon  it, 
checking  its  sound.  To  remedy  this,  a  small, 
inclined,  rough  surface  of  felt  was  so  nied  on  % 
wire  support  as  to  be  rubbed  by  the  head  of  the 
hammer  in  its  descent,  and  thus  sradualljto 
destroy  its  velocity ;  this  was  called  the  checL 
The  English  grand  action,  bo  called,  aheady  b  • 
luded  to  as  that  of  Backers,  adopted  by  Broad. 
wood,  Stodart,  and  others,  consisted  of  a  kef, 
a  jack  (lever,  in  place  of  the  hopper),  a  button 
so  placed  as  to  regulate  the  sweep  of  the  jack, 
a  spring  pressing  to  restore  the  jack  to  its  plac« 
after  the  movement,  a  hammer  on  the  but  of 
which  the  jack  acted,  the  check,  and  a  damper 
arrangement,  of  which  various  forms  could  be 
employed,  with  rails  and  sockets  connecting  or 
fixing  the  needful  points.  But  in  this  arrange- 
ment it  was  still  a  defect  that,  after  a  stroke  of 
the  hammer,  the  jack  could  not  reengage  it  un- 
til, by  release  of  the  key,  the  parts  had  returned 
to  their  first  position.  This  required  time,  and 
any  note  coujd  not  be  rapidly  repeated,  iw 
defect  was  first  remedied  by  an  invention  « 
S^bastien  Erard  in  1821,  improved  in  18-/» 
termed  the  repetition  action.  This  was  an  im- 
provement upon  a  previous  action  of  ^^\^f^^? 
as  now  modified,  under  the  name  of  the  ^^^T 
action,  is  still  m  use  with  many  m^®".? 
America  and  Europe,  and  the  origin  of  wliicn 
is  believed  to  be  due  to  Petrold.  in  the  rep^ 
tition  action,  consisting  of  an  arrangement  oi 
levers  and  springs  too  complex  to  l>e  "®^^^^ 
here,  the  hanuner  is  caused  to  be,  through  i» 
whole  sweep,  at  the  command  of  the  P]*ye\ 
that  the  note  can  be  reproduced  at  half  stros^ 
or  at  any  fraction  of  an  entire  stroke.  ^/J 
cure  this  result,  when  the  hammer  recoUa  irwj 
the  string,  it  is,  by  means  of  a  roller,  ^^J^^\r. 
q)ring,  upheld  so  long  as  the  key  is  not  cniuj- / 
released,  and  in  such  a  way  that  it.fn  ^f^^ 
return  to  the  string  nor  fall ;  and  while  J°^^ 
pended  near  the  string,  its  blow  iiP^^,  "J^n  rJ 
may  be,  by  aid  of  an  escapement  button, 
peated  at  the  pleasure  of  the  player.  ^ 
French  repetition  action  is  thus  co°^P?^^?j, 
delicate.     Broadwood  retiuned  the  J^"" 
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to  obviate.  Hr.  Spenoer  B.  Driggs  placed  in 
the  New  York  exhibition  of  1853  a  piano  which 
he  claimed  to  possess  some  points  of  peculiar 
excellence.  He  constmcted  the  sound  board 
double,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  each  firmly  se- 
cured at  the  edges,  and  the  strengthening  ribs 
being  dispensed  with  in  the  upper.  Thus  he 
obtaiDed  a  sounding  chamber  and  walls  hav- 
ing some  of  the  characteristics  of  those  of  the 
violin;  and  a  marked  volume  and  sweetness 
of  the  tones  of  the  instrument  are  said  to  have 
been  the  result.  Mr.  Driggs  claims  more  re- 
oentlj  US  have  invented  a  new  scale  for  the 
arrangement  of  the  strings  of  the  pianoforte. 
In  this  he  discards  the  harp  shape,  so  placing 
the  bridges  that^  from  the  treble  to  the  base, 
each  stnng,  for  whole  or  half  note,  is  exactly 
doubled  in  length  for  its  octave  below.  He 
believes  that  thus  the  scale  is  made  not  only 
mathematically  correct,  but  acoustically  true ; 
a  view,  however,  which  appears  to  conflict  with 
relations  establiuied  in  the  nature  of  music  be- 
tween the  intervals  and  their  octaves.  In  the 
London  exhibition  (1851),  Mr.  Pirsson  of  New 
York  displaved  a  double  grand  pianoforte— two 
ffrands  in  a  larse  oblong  case,  the  players  sitting 
noing  each  other.  The  earliest  makers  in  the 
Unit^  States  are  believed  to  have  been  Mr. 
Osbom  and  Mr.  J.  Thurston ;  and  after  these 
Mr.  Stodart,  from  the  London  house  of  that 
name.  Statistics  of  the  manufacture  of  pianos 
in  the  United  States  are  at  the  present  time 
hardly  aecessibki  The  Messrs.  Ohickering,  es- 
tablished in  1823,  have  now  reached  (March, 
1861)  the  number  of  28,800  pianofortes  man- 
ufactured by  them.  The  Messrs.  Oollard  of 
London  sold  during  20  years,  to  1851,  about 
82,000  pianofortes;  the  Messrs.  Broad  wood, 
during  the  same  time,  45,863.  In  1853  the 
productioa  in  all  England  was  estimated  at 
1,500  instruments  per  week;  of  these  not 
qoite  10  per  cent,  were  grands,  a  like  pro- 
poition  squares,  and  the  remainder  uprights.— 
Some  degree  of  error  prevails  in  regard  to  the 
node  of  securing  force  of  tones,  in  performing 
on  the  pianoforte.  Loudness  of  tone  is  not 
due  to  tne  force  or  momentum  with  which  the 
key  is  struck,  but  to  the  time  that  is  occupied 
in  depressing  the  key,  «.  «.,  to  the  velocity 
given  to  tlie  hammer.  If  in  one  case  the  time 
consumed  in  putting  down  the  key  can  be 
made  but  half  what  it  was  in  another,  the  velo- 
city of  the  hammer  will  be  doubled,  and  the  in- 
tensity of  the  blow  and  of  the  tone  will  be  cor- 
respondingly augmented.  Hence,  in  perform- 
ing, it  is  easy  to  waste  much  strengw  to  no 
purpose ;  and  much  of  the  gesturing,  and  even 
of  we  action  of  the  hand  and  arm  in  playing, 
is  simply  of  this  character.  Still  it  is  true,  as 
Thalbeig  has  said,  that  the  touch  of  the  keys 
of  no  two  players  is  alike ;  and  that  differences 
of  style  and  degrees  of  excellence  in  playing 
depend  very  largely  on  this  cause.  Between 
the  mind  of  the  player  and  the  strings  there  is 
a  double  mechanical  action :  first,  that  of  the 
player's  hand  and  fingers;  secondly,  that  by 


which  the  ke^s  act  upcm  the  strings.  Evi- 
dently, the  action  of  the  piano,  which  continues 
that  of  the  finsers,  should  have  a  delicacy  and 
power  88  nearly  as  possible  answering  to  that 
of  the  hand  of  the  player ;  and  not  orJy  will 
the  touch  of  each  performer  be  chanacteria- 
tic,  but  beside,  for  tne  same  peiformer,  every 
variation  in  the  action  will  occasion  a  corre- 
sponding difference  in  the  tones  and  susceptibil- 
ity of  eipression  of  the  instrument.  Finally, 
by  contributing  to  refined  enjoyments,  and  at 
home,  the  piano  takes  rank  in  social  importance 
before  any  other  musical  instrument. — ^For  fur- 
ther information  respecting  the  history  and 
construction  of  the  pianoforte,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Fischhof  s  Venuch  einer  OeKhichU 
du  Ckmer-Bauea  (8vo.,  Vienna,  1858) ;  Pole*8 
''Musical  Instruments  in  the  Exhibition  of 
1851"  (printed  for  private  circulation) ;  and  to 
Bimbault's  "Pianoforte,"  &o.  (4to.,  London^ 
1860).  In  respect  to  performing,  tuning,  &e., 
see  works  published  in  England  by  Czemy, 
Kalkbrenner,  and  Chaulieu,  and  various  other 
popular  manuals  on  the  subject. 

PIARISTS  (Lat  piu$,  pious),  or  Fatbxbs 
(Reoulab  C^lbbkb)  of  the  Pious  Schools,  a 
religious  order  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
whose  members  take,  in  addition  to  the  three 
common  monastic  vows,  a  fourth,  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  gratuitous  instruction  of 
youth.  The  order  was  founded  at  Rome  by 
St.  Joseph  Calasanza  (bom  in  1556,  died  in 
1648),  a  Spanish  priest  of  noble  birth,  who, 
in  1597,  in  union  with  three  other  priesU, 
opened  a  free  school,  which  was  soon  attended 
by  upward  of  700  children.  In  1617  Pope 
Paul  y .  conferred  on  the  corporation  of  teaoi- 
ers  the  rank  of  a  religious  congregation,  and 
in  1621  Gregory  XY.  gave  them  all  the  privi- 
leges of  a  religious  order.  The  same  pope  in 
1622  confirmed  their  rule,  and  appointed  Ca- 
lasanza their  first  general.  The  order  was 
suppressed  by  Innocent  X.  and  reestablished 
by  Clement  IX.  It  spread  rapidly  through 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Poland,  and  became  emi- 
nentiy  popular.  It  even,  to  a  large  extent,  es- 
caped uie  opposition  to  which  in  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries  many  other  orders  had  to  suo- 
cumb.  Thus  the  Piarists  suffered  less  than 
any  other  order  from  the  reformatory  decrees 
of  the  emperor  Joseph  II.  of  Austria,  and  were 
exempted  from  the  general  suppression  of  con- 
vents in  Spain  in  1886.  More  recentiy  they 
were  equally  favored  in  Sardinia  (1855)  ifhd  in 
other  parts  of  Italy  (1860).  In  1860  they  pos- 
sessed 28  houses  in  Italy,  88  in  Germany,  82  in 
Hungary  and  the  dependent  countries,  14  in 
Poland,  and  about  80  in  Spain.  They  have  been 
recentiy  reintroduced  into  Cuba.  Their  consti- 
tution is  similar  to  that  of  the  Jesuits.  At  the 
head  of  the  order  is  a  general,  who  is  elected 
by  the  general  chapter  for  6  years,  and  resides 
together  with  a  procurator-general  and  two 
assistants  at  Rome.  Every  province  is  gov- 
erned by  a  provincial,  and  every  college  has  a 
rector  and  vice-rector. 
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was  then  applied  to  several  comities  held  hj  ras- 
sals  of  the  count  of  Flanders,  and  was  derived 
'either  from  the  LeArnpieardtta,  pikeman,  as  the 
inhabitants  were  celebrated  for  their  skilM 
handling  of  the  pike,  or  from  the  old  French^}- 
eardy  boisterons,  qnarrelsome.  The  province 
was  subdued  by  the  English  under  the  reigns 
in  France  of  Philip  VI.  and  Oharle^VL,  recon- 
Guered  hj  Oharles  YII^  who  mortgaged  it  to 
tne  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  finally  restored  to 
the  crown  in  1468.  under  Louis  XI.  Its  capital 
was  Amiens.  It  rorms  now  the  department  of 
Somme  and  parts  of  Pas-de-Calais,  Aisne,  and 
Oise. 

PlCOnn,  NiooLA,  an  Italian  composer,  bom 
in  Bari,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  1728,  died 
in  Passy,  near  Paris,  May  7, 1800.  At  14  years 
of  age  he  was  placed  in  the  conservatory  of  San 
Onofrio  at  Naples,  where  he  studied  under  Leo 
and  Durante  for  upward  of  12  years.  He  first 
wrote  several  comic  operas  for  the  theatres  of 
Naples,  after  which  he  produced  at  Rome  in 
1758  his  Alesiandro  neW  Indie,  a  serious  opera, 
containing  one  of  the  finest  overtures  ever  com- 
posed. Two  years  later  appeared  his  Cecchi'nay 
or  La  huona  Jigliuola^  tne  drama  of  which, 
by  Goldoni,  was  founded  upon  Richardson's 
"Pamela,"  It  obtained  a  popularity  without 
a  precedent.  It  was  succeeded  by  OUmpiade,  a 
suDJect  previously  set  by  Pergolesi  and  other  cel- 
ebrated composers.  For  nearly  15  years  Piccini 
continued  to  retain  the  favor  of  the  people  of 
Rome ;  but  being  at  length  supplanted  by  An- 
fossi,  he  retired  to  Naples,  where  he  received 
a  cordial  welcome,  and  in  1776  visited  Paris  for 
the  purpose  of  writing  for  the  French  opera. 
Gluck,  whose  Iphigenia  in  Aulide  had  just 
been  produced  with  great  success,  was  the 
reigning  favorite  of  the  hour,  and  Marmontel 
and  other  partisans  of  Italian  music,  who  were 
opposed  to  the  new  ideas  of  the  Gkrman  com- 
poser, supported  Piccini^  then  in  the  zenith  of 
his  fame,  with  all  their  influence.  The  next  8 
years  are  famous  in  musical  annals  as  the 
period  of  the  celebrated  war  between  the 
**  Gluckists"  and  the  "  Piccinists,"  during  which 
Paris  was  convulsed  as  if  by  a  political  revolu- 
tion. Karmontel  modernized  Quinault's  drama 
of  Bolandy  and  with  infinite  labor  went  over 
the  whole  work,  word  by  word,  and  passage  by 
passage,  with  Picdni,  who  was  totally  ignorant 
of  the  French  language.  The  composer,  whose 
facility  was  attested  by  the  production  previous 
to  this  time  of  the  enormous  number  of  800 
operas,  found  little  difficulty  in  setting  the 
words  to  appropriate  music,  and,  after  a  twelve- 
month of  delays  and  difficulties  of  all  kinds, 
Boland  was  perfc^med  with  complete  success. 
Piccini  next  produced  Aty$  and  Iphighiie  en 
Tauridey  and  remamed  in  France  until  1791, 
when,  having  been  deprived  of  his  pensions 
and  employments  in  consequence  of  the  revolu- 
tion, he  returned  to  Naples.  The  imprudent 
expression  of  the  political  opinions  he  nad  im- 
bibed in  Paris  lea  to  his  arrest  and  disgrace, 
and  in  1798  he  returned  to  Paris  poor  and  en- 


feebled in  health.  With  mnch  difficdtj  be 
succeeded  in  procuring  fh>in  Bonaparte,  titeii 
first  consul,  the  post  of  inspector  of  miine  at 
the  national  conservatory  in  Paris,  which  b« 
held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  As  a  musicisn 
Piccini  is  distinguished  for  the  purity  and  sim- 
plicity of  his  style,  and  for  bis  efforts  to  pre- 
serve the  supremacy  of  the  voice  in  operatic 
compositions. 

PIOOOLOMINI,  a  celebrated  family  of  Mr, 
which  came  originally  from  Rome,  afterwan 
settled  in  Bienna,  and  subsequently  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  duchy  of  Amalfi.  The  most  con- 
spicuous members  of  this  family  are  the  follov- 
ing.  I.  iBKEAS  Sylvius,  who  became  pope 
under  the  title  of  Pius  II.  (See  ^Bneab  BTLTirs.) 
n.  Albssandbo,  archbishop  of  Patras^  boni  in 
Sienna  about  1508,  died  there,  March  18. 1578. 
He  wrote  numerous  works  on  natural  piuloM- 
phy,  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  philosopbf, 
and  composed  several  snocessftil  mmu.  In 
private  character  he  was  not  blameless,  but  be 
was  a  man  of  great  charity,  especially  to  needj 
men  of  letters.  He  was  one  of  the  tet  to  em- 
ploy the  Italian  language  in  philosophical 
works,  ni.  Francesco,  bom  in  1620,  died  in 
Sienna  in  1604.  He  was  a  follower  of  FIsto> 
and  taught  philosophy  for  22  years  in  Sieiuu, 
Perugia,  and  Padua.  He  wrote  UhwenaP^i' 
hiophia  de  M<ynbu$  (foL,  Venice,  1688)  m 
"  Commentaries  upon  Ariiatotle"  (4to.,  M<fflt«, 
1608).  Sienna  upon  his  death  went  into 
mourning.  IV.  Ottavio,  duke  of  Amalfi,  en 
Austrian  general,  bom  in  1699,  died  in  Vienna 
in  1666.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  Span- 
ish service,  and  afterward  went  to  Germany  as 
captain  of  horse  in  a  regiment  which  the  duke 
of  Florence  had  sent  to  the  assistance  of  tbe 
emperor  Ferdinand  II.  against  the  Bohemians. 
In  the  battle  of  Ltttzen  he  oommMided  the 
cavalry  regiment  in  an  enconnter  with  wbicn 
Gustavus  Adolphus  lost  his  life.  He  ^as 
treated  with  great  favor  by  Wallenstein,  m 
when  that  general  meditated  treason  he  in- 
formed the  emperor  of  the  plot,  and  was  w- 
dered  by  Ferdinand  to  capture  WallensteBi 
dead  or  alive.  Before  he  could  execute  tms 
command  Wallenstein  was  assassinated  hj  o^' 
er  hands,  but  Piccdomini  received  part  of  W8 
estate.  During  the  remainder  of  the  80  yetfs 
war  he  held  important  commands  «f*i"'*  ^^ 
Swedes.  In  1686  he  was  sent  with  a  W 
of  troops  to  act  in  the  service  of  the  tong  w 
Spam,  and  drove  the  French  from  the  Nether- 
lands, but  was  less  snccessfhl  against  the  ^^^  ; 
His  victories  over  the  Swedes  led  Phihp  lY. « 
Spain  to  ask  his  services,  and  he  fought  *  ^.  .^ 
time  with  advantage  at  the  head  of  the  Bpa|^ 
forces  agdnst  the  French  and  Dutch.  In  ^^ 
he  was  recalled  and  made  marshal.  '^' 
peace  of  Westphalia  he  was  sent  to^®^-.. 
vention  of  Nuremberg  (1649),  with  ^J^^ 
ers,  and  subsequently  was  raued  to  w®  o^'^ 
of  prince  of  the  empire.  He  was  childlej^i^ 
his  son  Max,  spoken  of  in  Schiller  s  "^ 
lenstein,"  is  a  poetic  fiction. 
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position  he  rose  hj  regular  ^romotioii  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general.  With  Marion  and 
Sumter  he  kept  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  par- 
tisan corps  ader  the  state  had  been  overrun 
by  the  British.  In  1781  he  led  an  expedition 
against  the  Cherokees,  whom  he  completely 
subdued  in  a  brief  campaign,  bj  which  South 
Carolina  obtained  a  large  cession  of  territoiy 
now  constituting  a  portion  of  the  state  of 
Georgia ;  and  soon  atter  he  defeated  and  dis- 
persed a  large  body  of  loyalists,  under  Col.  Boyd, 
at  Kettle  creek.  At  the  battle  of  Cowpens  he 
commanded  the  militia.  For  his  conduct  on 
this  occasion  congress  voted  him  a  sword.  His 
next  important  service  was  the  investment  of 
the  British  forts  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  which  after  a 
siege  of  two  weeks  surrendered.  After  par- 
ticipating in  the  unsuccessful  siege  of  Ninety- 
six  under  Gen.  Greene,  he  followed  the  retreat- 
ing enemy  toward  the  seaboard,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Eutaw  Springs  led  one  of  the  brigades 
of  the  South  Carolina  militia,  Marion  com- 
manding the  other.  Here  he  received  a  severe 
wound  in  the  breast  from  a  musket  ball.  He 
was  subsequently  engaged  in  the  negotiation 
of  a  treaty  with  the  Cherokees  at  Hopewell, 
and  soon  after  settled  at  Hopewell,  was  elected 
t^  the  legislature,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  convention  by  which  the  constitution  of 
the  state  was  adopted.  He  held  his  seat  in  the 
legislature  until  1794,  when  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  congress;  subsequently  served  again 
in  the  state  legislature;  and  in  1801  retired 
from  public  life,  reappearing  for  a  brief  period 
in  1812.  II.  Fbanois  W.,  an  American  states- 
man, grandson  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Tooga- 
doo,  St.  Paul's  parish,  S.  C,  April  7, 1807.  His 
father,  Andrew  Pickens,  a  lawyer  of  wealth  and 
ability,  was  governor  of  the  state  in  1816-'18. 
The  son  was  educated  at  the  South  Carolina 
college,  Columbia,  and  was  in  1829  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  commenced  practice  in  Edge- 
field district.  In  1882,  during  the  height  of  the 
nullification  excitement,  he  was  elected  to  the 
legislature  by  the  nuUifiers  of  his  district,  and 
soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  debater.  At 
the  age  of  25  he  was  a  prominent  member  of 
the  judiciary  committee  and  the  committee  on 
foreign  relations ;  and  as  chairman  of  a  sub- 
committee appointed  in  1888  to  consider  the 
relations  of  sovereignty  and  allegiance,  he  made 
a  report  to  the  efifect  that  sovereignty  was  a 
thing  indivisible,  and  consequently  allegiance 
was  indivisible  also.  Congress,  as  the  agent 
and  mere  creature  of  the  states  severally,  had 
no  claim  to  allegiance  and  could  exercise  no 
sovereignty,  the  latter  doctrine  resulting  direct- 
ly from  the  former.  In  1834  he  was  elected  to 
congress,  of  which  he  remained  a  member  dur- 
ing the  next  10  years.  In  1886  he  made  an 
elaborate  speech  denying  the  right  of  congress 
to  abolish  slavery  in  the  district  of  Columbia 
without  the  consent  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
In  1844  he  declined  a  reflection  to  congress, 
and  was  elected  to  the  South  Carolina  senate 
from  Edgefield.    The  ^^Blufiton  movement|'' 


a  demonstration  on  the  part  of  certain  dtizeu 
of  the  state  to  secede  from  the  federal  UniuD, 
was  then  in  progress,  and  was  advocated  bj 
Mr.  Hammond,  then  governor  of  the  state,  and 
other  prominent  men.  Mr.  Pickens  voted  with 
the  miyority  against  the  measure.  After  re- 
maining several  years  in  private  life,  he  was 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  Nashville  soatbeni 
convention  which  met  in  1850-^61  to  consider 
the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  South 
under  tiie  alleged  aggressions  of  the  North. 
In  1854  he  presided  over  the  Soath  CaroIiM 
state  convention  called  to  elect  delegates  to  the 
next  general  democratic  convention,  and  in 
1856  he  went  to  CincLonati  as  a  delegate  to 
that  convention.  In  1857  he  was  i^pointed  b; 
Mr.  Buchanan  nunister  to  Bnssia,  and  upon 
his  return  from  that  country  in  the  latter  pan 
of  1860,  before  the  state  had  declared  its  fieca- 
sion  from  the  Union,  he  was  elected  goveniorof 
South  Carolina,  which  position  he  still  holds 
(1861).  Mr.  Pickens  is  a  planter  of  great  wQtltk 
and  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the  scientific 
pursuit  of  agriculture.  As  an  orator  before 
colleges  and  literary  societies  he  ezgoys  a  con- 
siderable reputation  in  the  southern  ststes, 
and  for  many  years  he  has  been  collecting  xqb- 
terials  for  a  political  history  of  the  covntij 
during  the  period  he  has  been  in  public  life. 

PICKEREL.    SeePms. 

PICKERING.  I.  Timothy,  an  American  sol- 
dier and  statesman,  bom  in  Salem,  Mass.,  Jul; 
ir,  1746,  died  there,  Jan.  29,  1829.    He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1768,  and  sooa 
afterward  became  a  clerk  to  John  Higginsoi^ 
register  of  deeds  for  the  county  of  Efisex.   In 
1768  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.    Erom  InO 
to  1777  he  served,  at  different  times,  in  ino«t 
of  the  municipal  offices  in  Salem,  and  on  tb« 
committees  of  correspondence,  in^)ection,  *nd 
safety.    In  Aug.  1774,  he  with  other  members 
of  the  committee  of  correspon4ence  was  ar- 
rested at  the  instance  of  Qov.  Gage,  for  csUi^^ 
town  meeting  on  public  grievances ;  but  in  Sep- 
tember the  magistrate  who  had  issued  the  war- 
rant for  the  arrest  recalled  it,  being  alanned  d; 
the  unpopularity  of  his  act  In  1775  Mr.  Ficker- 
ing  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  conn 
of  common  pleas  for  the  county  of  Essex,  ^^ 
sole  judge  of  the  prize  court  for  the  nu^i^J^®^ 
trict,  composed  of  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  Middle- 
sex.   Impressed  with  the  importance  of  cailmg 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  military  instruc- 
tion and  discipline,  he  wrote  essays  on  tp®  *jj:' 
ject  for  the  newspaper,  and  published  in  1/  'J 
"An  Easy  Plan  of  Discipline  for  a  ^tia, 
which  was  ordered  by  the  legislatiireof  Mass*' 
chusette  (May  1, 1776)  to  be  used  by  the  imi»?a 
of  the  colony.    In  the  autumn  of  1776,  m 
army  under  Gen.  Washington  being  ^"j 
reduced  in  numbers,  a  large  reinforcement 
miUtia  was  called  for,  and  Mr.  ^^^^^'^^i^Z 
then  held  a  commission  as  colonel,  ^'^ . 
command  of  the  regiment  of  700  men  wr- 
nished  from  the  county  of  Essex.    On  Uus  tow 
of  duty,  which  terminated  in  March,  !<  <  <>  <** 
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gidons  in  history  and  philology.  In  1820  he 
oommnnicated  to  the  American  academy  a 
Boheme  for  reducing  spoken  languages  to  writ- 
ten forms,  in  an  '*  Essay  on  a  Uniform  Orthog- 
raphy for  the  Indian  Languages  of 'NorSi 
America.'*  He  proposed  that  each  elementary 
sound  should  be  represented  by  its  own  dis- 
tinctive  character  exchisiTely,  and  presented 
an  alphabet  formed  upon  thjs  principle.  The 
system  has  been  applied  to  the  Indian  lan- 
guages of  North  America  and  of  the  islands  of 
tiie  radfic,  and  some  of  those  of  AMoa.  The 
results  of  Mr.  Pickering's  studies  were  for  the 
most  part  made  pubho  in  pamphlets  or  in  lit- 
erary periodicals.  In  1816  he  published  his 
"  Vocabulary  of  Americanisms"  (Svo.,  Boston). 
Under  the  directions  of  the  legislature  of  Mas* 
saohusetta,  he,  in  conjunction  with  Charles 
Jackson  and  Asahel  Steams,  revised  the  gen- 
eral statutes  of  the  state,  reducing  them  to  a 
code,  which,  as  modified  and  adopted  by  the 
legislature,  was  published  in  1886.  His  most 
important  work  was  his  Greek  and  English 
lexicon,  which  he  began  to  prepare  in  1814 
(before  any  similar  lexicon  had  been  under- 
taken), and  finished  with  the  assistance  of  Dr. 
Daniel  Olirer  and  published  in  1826.  A  2d 
edition,  much  enlarged  and  improved,  appeared 
in  1829 ;  and  the  revision  of  the  8d,  still  fur- 
ther improved,  was  completed  by  him  just  be- 
fore his  decease.  Among  his  other  writings 
separately  published  may  be  mentioned  "  Re- 
marks on  the  Indian  Languages  of  Forth 
America"  (8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1886),  and  "Me- 
moir on  the  Language  and  Inhabitants  of 
Lord  North's  Island"  (4to.,  Cambridge,  1846). 
IIL  Ohaelbs,  M.D.,  an  American  naturalist, 

Cdson  of  Timothy  Pickering,  bom  in  Susque- 
la  CO.,  Penn..  in  Nov.  1805.  He  was  edu* 
cated  at  Harvara  ooUege  in  the  class  of  1828, 
and  was  attached  as  naturalist  to  the  U.  8.  ex- 
ploring expedition  under  Commander  Charjes 
Wilkes,  18d8-'42.  After  the  termination  of 
that  expedition  he  went  to  India  and  eastern 
Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  charac- 
teristics of  different  tribes  of  those  countries, 
and  published  the  results  of  his  researches  in  his 
*^  Races  of  Man  and  their  Geographical  Distri^ 
bution"  (4to.,  Philadelphia,  1848),  and  ''Geo- 
graphical Distribution  of  Animals  and  Man" 
(Boston,  1864).  Another  work,  of  Ions  study, 
on  the  geoffraphical  distribution  of  plants,  is 
now  (1861)  m  the  press.  It  consists  of  a  botan- 
ical description  ana  comparison  of  the  countries 
visited  by  the  exploring  expedition,  and  by 
him  on  his  subsequent  excursion  to  the  Indian 
ocean.  About  60  comparative  floras  are  given, 
personally  examined  at  all  the  principal  geo- 
graphical positions  on  the  globe.  From  hints  in 
anoient  authors,  and  by  comparisons  and  cdcu- 
lations  from  various  numbers  in  history,  he  is 
confident  that  he  has  made  the  discovery  that 
the  Egyptian  great  year  consisted  of  1,640  years 
of  866  oays  each,  and  that  the  fabled  phoenix 
was  but  a  measure  of  time,  being  660  years^ 
that  is,  I  of  the  great  year.    See  his  ^^  durono- 


logical  Observations  on  Introduced  Anintli 
and  Plants"  (4to.,  Boston). 

PICEERBGILL^  Hknbt  WnxiAif,  an  EsglL^ 
portrait  painter,  bom  in  1782.  In  1826  he  wai 
elected  a  royal  academician,  and  since  1855  be 
has  been  librarian  of  the  academy. — TsMDiao 
SiOHABD,  also  a  painter,  nephew  of  the  preeed- 
ing,  born  in  London  in  1820.  His  first  work, 
^^  The  Brazen  Age,"  in  water  colors,  was  exfailh 
ited  in  1889.  ifis  works  attracted  little  atten- 
tion until  the  production  of  bis  cartoon  of  the 
*<  Death  of  King  Lear,"  for  which  he  reoeired  t 
prize  of  £100  at  the  exhibition  at  Westminster 
hall  in  1842.  He  also  received  one  of  the  3 
first  class  prizes  of  £600  for  his  colossal  oil 
painting  of  the  *^  Burial  of  Harold,"  purcha.^ 
for  a  similar  sum  by  the  commission  appointed 
to  examine  the  merits  of  pictures  sent  to  tie 
Westminster  hall  competition  of  1847,  and  dov 
placed  in  the  new  houses  of  parliament  In 
1847  he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  rojal 
academy,  and  in  1867  an  academician. 

PICKETT,  AiBKBT  Jahks,  an  Americsn  his- 
torian, bom  in  Anson  co.,  N.  C,  Aug.  13, 1810, 
died  in  Montgomery,  Ahu,  Oct.  28,  1868.  H« 
went  with  his  father  to  Alabama  in  1818,  and 
studied  law.  He  never  applied  for  a  license  to 
practise,  however,  but  after  his  marriage  in 
1882  deyoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits  and 
the  care  of  his  plantation.  In  1861  he  publulied 
a  *^  History  of  Alabama^'  (2  vols,  small  4to^ 
Charleston). 

PICKLES,  vegetables  of  various  sorts,  as 
small  cucumbers,  onions,  string  beans,  and  cab- 
bage, and  also  some  fruits,  such  as  melons, 
peaches,  India  mangoes,  and  soft  unripe  nats, 
preserved  in  vinegar  to  be  eaten  as  a  condinept. 
The  articles  are  steeped  or  parboiled  in  bno6 
and  then  transferred  to  the  vinegar,  to  which 
some  salt  is  added,  and  to  give  flavor  some  of  a 
variety  of  spices  are  also  introduced,  as  weU  w 
mustiurd,  horse  radish,  &o.    East  India  P^^}^ 
are  flavored  with  curry  powder  mixed  with 
mustard  and  garlic.     For  some  articles  ihe 
vinegar  is  used  cold,  for  others  hot,  ^^^? 
onions  pure  distilled  vinegar  is  employed  in 
order   that   the   natural  whiteness  of  these 
vegetables  may  be  preserved.     The  use  of 
pickles  is  so  general  that  they  are  almost  one 
of  the  common  necessaries  of  life ;  and  wnong 
seafaring  men  especially  their  consumption  is 
said  to  be  prodigious.    On  this  acconnt  itisi 
matter  of  serious  consideration,  that  they  are 
often  contaminated  with  a  poisonous  salt  oi 
copper,  which  after  several  receipts  P^f^^ 
the  cookery  books  is  intentionally  introdnc«* 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  pickles  a  j»^ 
ing  bright  green  color.    To  obtain  this  efieci 
the  vinegar  is  boiled  in  brass  or  copper  ^^*J 
or  copper  coins  are  introduced  into  the  "^J  j^ 
liquid,  and  sometimes  verdigris  and  blue  vitno 
or  the  sulphate  of  copper.    This  salt  »M^^' 
ever,  produced  by  bmling  vinegar  which  co- 
tains  sulphuric  acid  in  copper  vessels,  and  in 
of  the  vfaiegar  that  is  used  in  the  pickl«ij^ 
tories  is  of  Uiifl  character.    Dr.  Hasaali  report* 
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ITEBOE,  Fbakelik,  14tli  president  of  the 
United  States,  bom  in  Hillsborongh,  N.  H., 
Not.  28,  1804.  His  father,  Gen.  Benjamin 
Pierce,  a  native  of  Massachnsetts,  was  one  of 
the  earliest  settlers  in  the  town  of  Hillsborongh, 
and' served  as  a  soldier  and  officer  throughout 
the  revolutionary  war.  He  was  an  influential 
democratio  politician,  in  1827  and  1829  was 
elected  governor  of  the  state,  and  died  in  1889 
at  the  age  of  81.  Franklin  Pierce  received  his 
early  education  at  the  academies  of  Hancock 
and  Francistown ;  and  in  1820  he  entered  Bow- 
doin  college,  at  Brunswick,  Me.  His  ambition 
at  this  period  was  of  a  military  cast,  and  he 
was  a  zealous  officer  in  a  college  company  of 
soldiers  in  which  his  fUtnre  biographer,  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne,  was  a  private.  During 
one  of  his  winter  vacations  he  taught  a  coun- 
try school.  He  was  graduated  in  1824,  and 
having  chosen  the  law  as  a  profession,  became 
a  student  in  the  office  of  tfudge  Levi  Wood- 
bury at  Portsmouth,  afterward  distinguished 
as  a  U.  S.  senator  and  a  member  of  the  cabinet. 
Pierce  subsequently  studied  for  two  years  in 
the  law  school  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  in 
the  office  of  Judge  Parker  at  Amherst,  N.  H.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1827,  and  beean 
practice  at  Hillsborough.  He  did  not  at  first 
succeed  as  an  advocate,  and  his  first  case  was 
a  marked  failure.  He  remarked  to  a  fHend 
who  condoled  with  him :  "I  will  try  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases,  if  clients  will 
continue  to  trust  me,  and,  if  I  fail  just  as  I  have 
to-day,  will  try  the  thousandth.  I  shfdl  live  to 
argue  cases  in  this  court  house  in  a  manner 
that  will  mortify  nerther  myself  nor  my  ftiends." 
For  some  time  politics  diverted  his  attention 
ftom  his  profession.  He  was  an  ardent  advo- 
cate of  the  election  of  Gen.  Jackson  to  the 
presidency,  and  in  1829  was  himself  elected  by 
the  town  of  Hillsborough  its  representative  in 
the  state  legislature.  He  served  4  years  in 
that  body,  and  in  the  last  2  years  was  chosen 
speaker,  receiving  three  fourths  of  all  the  votes 
of  the  house.  In  1888  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  congress,  where  he  served  on  the  judiciary 
and  otiber  important  conmiittees,  but  did  not 
Attain  to  distinction  in  debate.  He  sustained 
Jackson^s  opposition  to  the  internal  improve- 
ment system,  and  made  a  speech  against  the 
bill  authorizing  an  appropriation  for  the  military 
academy  at  West  Foint,  to  which  institution 
he  was  long  opposed,  though  during  the  Mezi- 
ean  war  he  saw  reason  to  change  his  opinion 
on  that  subject.  On  the  question  of  slavery 
he  sided  with  the  South,  and  opposed  anti-sla- 
very measures  in  every  shape.  He  remained 
a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives  until 
1887,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  8.  senate, 
In  which  he  took  his  seat  as  the  youngest 
member,  having  barely  reached  the  legal  age 
for  the  position.  In  the  senate  at  that  time 
were  Clay,  Webster,  Calhoun,  Benton,  Bu- 
chanan, Woodbury,  and  Silas  Wright.  Mr. 
Hawthorne  says :  '*  With  his  usual  tact  and 
exquisite  sense  of  propriety,  he  saw  that  it  was 


not  the  time  for  him  to  step  forward  pron{> 
nently  on  this  highest  theatre  in  the  land.  He 
beheld  these  great  combatants  doing  battle  b^ 
fore  the  eyes  of  the  nation  and  engrosnng  its 
whole  regards.  There  was  hardly  an  avenue  to 
reputation  save  what  was  occupied  by  one  or 
another  of  those  gigantic  figrires.*'    He  made  in 
1840  a  speech  upon  revolutionary  pensions,  vA 
in  1841  another  on  the  removal  of  penoDS 
from  office  by  the  new  whig  administratioD, 
and  in  1842  resigned  his  seat  and  returned  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  Ooncord,  N.  H.,  to 
which  place  he  had  removed  from  HillsboroGgh 
in  1888.  He  soon  became  distingnished  as  ao  sd- 
vocate,  and  in  1846  President  Polk  offered  bim 
the  post  of  U.  8.  attorney-general,  which  he 
declined.    He  also  declined  to  be  a  candidate 
for  governor,  the  nomination  to  which  office 
had  been  given  to  him  by  a  democratic  i^^ 
convention.    He  still,  however,  continued  to 
manifest  an  interest  in  politics,  and  vigoroQsIj 
supported  the  annexation  of  Texas  in  oppo^- 
tion  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  democracj 
of  New  England.    In  1847,  when  the  state  of 
New  Hampshire  was  called  npon  to  fumlih 
troops  for  the  Mexican  war,  lie  enroDed  him- 
self a  member  of  one  of  the  first  volunteer  com- 
panies of  Ooncord,  but  did  not  long  remain  m 
the  ranks ;  for  on  the  passage  by  congres  of 
the  bill  for  the  increase  of  the  army  he  received 
the  appointment  of  colonel  of  the  9th  regiment, 
and  shortly  after  was  commissioned  brigadier- 
general  of  the  army.    On  May  27  he  embarked 
at  Newport  with  his  command,  and  after  a 
passage  of  80  days  arrived  at  Vera  Omz.  Three 
weeks  later  he  led  his  men  to  join  the  mam 
body  of  the  army  under  Gen.  Scott  at  Puebla, 
which  he  reached  Aug.  7,  after  several  shaip 
engagements  with  guerillas  on  the  way    In 
the  battle  of  Oontreras  he  was  severely  hurt 
by  the  fallmg  of  his  horse,  but  continued  dar- 
ing the  day  at  the  head  of  his  brigade.    In  the 
battle  of  OhurubuBco,  while  leading  his  men 
against  the  enemy,  he  fell  fainting  from  the 
pain  of  his  injuries,  but  refused  to  qmt  the 
field.    After  the  battle,  the  Mexican  command- 
er having  opened  negotiations  for  peace,  Gen. 
Scott  appointed  Gen.  Pierce  one  of  tlio  com- 
missioners to  arrange  the  terms  of  an  armistice. 
The  truce  was  of  short  duration,  and  the  bat- 
tles of  Molino  del  Rey  and  Ohapultei^c  fol- 
lowed, and  soon  afterward  the  city  of  ^*^.fj 
capitulated.    Gen.  Pierce  remained  in  ^°^.^y 
till  December,  when,  the  war  being  ended,  ne 
returned  home,  and  resigning  his  <^ommission 
applied  himself  again  to  the  practice  of  tne 
law.    In  1860  he  was  elected  a  member  of  tne 
convention  called  by  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire to  revise  their  state  constitution,  and  vas 
chosen  president  of  the  convention  by  *n  ai* 
most  unanimous  vote.    In  this  position  ne  w- 
erted  himself  to  procure  the  removal  from  tn 
constitution  of  the  tests  by  which  Catholics  an^ 
excluded  from  certain  offices.     On  Jnne  ^  ^ 
1853,  the  democratio  national  convention  as- 
sembled at  Baltimore,  and  after  86  boUotings 
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ments  of  recroits  for  ibe  British  army  in  the  Cti* 
mea  were  made  secretly  in  this  conntrj  nnder 
the  sanction  of  Mr.  Orampton,  the  British  minis- 
ter at  Washington,  whose  recall  was  therefore 
demanded  hy  the  president  This  was  refused, 
and  the  president  at  length  dismissed  not  only 
the  minister  but  the  British  consuls  at  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Cincinnati,  because  of 
their  complicity  in  the  violation  of  the  neatrality 
laws.  The  matter  was  finally  settled,  and  after 
a  vacancy  of  a  few  months  a  new  British  legation 
was  sent  to  Washington.  The  last  two  years  of 
President  Piercers  administration  were  marked 
by  scenes  of  domestic  discord  and  sectional  dis- 
pute concerning  affairs  in  Kansas.  (SeeEAsnaAs.) 
On  Jan.  24, 1856,  the  president  sent  a  message 
to  congress  in  which  he  represented  the  forma- 
tion of  a  free  state  government  in  Kansas  as 
an  act  of  rebellion,  and  justified  the  principles 
of  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  act.  On  June  d 
of  the  same  year  the  national  democratic  con* 
vention  met  at  Cincinnati  to  nominate  a  candi- 
date for  president.  The  first  ballot  stood :  for 
James  Buchanan,  186;  for  Franklin  Pierce, 
122 ;  for  8tq>hen  A.  Dougks,  88 ;  for  Lewis 
Cass,  0.  On  subsequent  ballots  the  vote  for 
Pierce  gradually  diminished,  and  on  the  17th 
ballot  lul  the  votes  were  given  for  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan. Before  the  adjournment  of  congress 
hi  the  following  August,  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives made  an  amendment  to  the  armv  ap- 
propriation bill,  providing  that  no  part  of  the 
army  should  be  employed  to  enforce  the  laws 
made  by  the  territorial  legislature  of  Kansas, 
until  congress  should  have  decided  that  it  was 
a  valid  legislative  assembly.  The  senate  re- 
fused to  concur  in  this  proviso,  and  congress 
adjourned  without  making  any  provision  for 
tiie  support  of  the  army.  The  president  imme- 
diately issued  a  proclamation  calling  an  extra 
sesfldon  to  convene  on  Aug.  21,  when  the  ar- 
my bill  was  passed  without  any  proviso,  and 
inunediately  afterward  congress  a^joumea.  It 
oame  together  again  on  Dec.  1.  and  the  presi- 
dent's annual  message  was  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  Kansas,  and  in  its  citation  of 
events  and  expressions  of  praise  it  took  strong 
grounds  against  the  free-state  party  of  the 
country.  The  session  closed  on  March  8. 186^ 
and  on  the  following  day  the  administracion  oif 
President  Pierce  terminated,  and  that  of  James 
Buchanan  commenced.  Mr.  Pierce  soon  after- 
ward visited  Madeira^  and  travelled  extensively 
in  Europe,  fh>m  whic^  he  returned  in  1860. 
On  April  21, 1861,  be  made  a  speech  to  a  mass 
meeting  at  Concord,  K.  H.,  in  which  he  de- 
clared himself  in  favor  of  the  Union  against  the 
southern  confederacy,  and  urged  the  people  to 
give  to  the  national  administration  a  cordial  and 
vigorous  support. — ^The  life  of  Franklin  Pierce, 
to  tiie  period  of  his  nomination  as  candidate  for 
the  presidency,  has  been  written  by  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  (Boston,  1852). 

PIERCE,  QxoBos  FosTBB,  D.D.,  one  of  the 
bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  chnrch, 
BoulJi,  bom  in  Greene  co.,  Qa.,  Feb.  8.  1811. 


He  was  graduated  at  FranUin  eoHegs  b  im^ 
and  afterward  began  to  stady  law,  but  resoh* 
ing  to  become  a  preacher,  was  admitted  <m 
trial  mto  the  Georgia  conference  at  Haeon  in 
1880.  With  the  exception  of  the  year  1834, 
during  which  he  was  stationed  in  Charleston, 
8.  C,  ne  labored  in  the  regular  ministry  in  ti- 
rious  parts  of  his  native  state  until  1838-'9, 
when  he  became  first  president  of  the  Georgia 
female  (now  Wesleyan)  college  in  Macoo. 
While  here  he  edited  jointly  with  P.  Penffle- 
ton  the  ''  Southern  Lady's  Book."  In  1848  be 
was  elected  president  of  Emory  college,  Gl, 
and  continuea  in  that  office  nntil  his  election 
to  the  episcopacy  at  the  general  conference  in 
Columbus,  Qa.,  in  1854. 

PIERER,  HsnTBioH  Attoust,  a  German  Dob- 
lisher,  bom  in  Altenburg  in  1794,  died  Maj 
12,  1850.  In  1811  he  studied  medicine  it 
Jena,  and  in  1813  Joined  the  army,  rose  to  the 
rank  of  migor,  and  resigned  in  1831.  He  took 
charge  of  his  father's  publif^ing  houie  iu  1835, 
and  completed  the  JSii^ibZ<>p<8^ffc^  Wdrtirhih 
(26  vols.,  Altenburg,  1824>'86),  commenced  Ij 
his  &ther,  and  afterward  published  a  new  edi- 
tion, entirely  recast  (1840-^46).  His  two  sods, 
Victor  and  Eugene,  continned  in  the  msDage- 
ment  of  the  establishment,  and  publialied  s3d 
edition  of  the  encyclopedia  nnoer  the  title  of 
Universal  Lexikcn  (20  vols.,  Altenburg,  \9A^ 
'54).  A  4th  edition  commenced  in  1867  is  not 
yet  completed. 

PIERPONT,  John,  an  American  poet  sud 
clergyman,  born  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  April  S, 
1785.  He  was  graduated  at  Tale  college  ip 
1 804,  and  in  1 805  went  to  Sonth  Carolina  as  pri- 
vate tutor  in  the  family  of  Col.  William  AUatoD. 
He  remained  there  4  years,  spendingpart  of  his 
time  in  Charleston  and  part  on  the  naocazniw 
near  Georgetown.  Returning  to  Connecticiit  ia 
1809,  he  studied  law  in  the  school  at  Litchfield, 
and  having  been  admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar 
of  Essexco.,  Mass.,  in  1812,  settled  at  Kewborr- 
port,  where  he  delivered  before  the  WaahiDg^ 
ton  benevolent  society  his  poem  of  "  The  Po^ 
trait,"  included  in  the  collection  of  his  ''F** 
triotic  and  Political  Pieces."  Belinqoiabin; 
the  profession  of  law,  which,  in  conaeqnenc* 
of  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  caused  Df  the 
war,  was  by  no  means  lucrative,  he  went  into 
mercantile  business,  first  in  Boston  and  then 
in  Baltimore,  but  was  unsuccessful.  In  ^^^^ 
he  published  at  Baltimore  ''Airs  of  ?^^ 
tine,"  a  poem  in  heroic  measure,  aud  soon  af- 
ter began  the  study  of  theology,  first  bjr  him- 
self and  subsequently  in  the  I^irvard  theologi- 
cal schooL  In  1819  he  was  ordained  miiuater 
of  the  Hollis  street  Congregational  church  m 
Boston.  He  spent  a  part  of  1885-'6  in  EaroP^ 
extending  his  travels  to  Constantinople  an^  JJ* 
ruins  of  Ephesus.  He  had  been,  both  in  "* 
pulpit  and  ont  of  the  pulpit,  an  acti«  laborer 
in  behalf  of  temperance,  anti-slareiyy  ^^  '^ 
lioration  of  prison  discipline,  and  other  reforn* 
The  freedom  with  which  he  expressed  hia  opin- 
ions, especially  in  regard  to  the  tenip««°^ 
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PIGEON 


joke  about  "pigeon's  milk^  is  not  without 
foundation;  a  young  pigeon,  like  a  young 
mammal,  will  surely  die  if  deprived  of  its  par- 
ents in  the  first  week  of  its  life.  Pigeons  do 
not  drink  in  the  manner  of  ordinary  birds,  but 
by  a  long,  continuous  draughty  without  raising 
the  head  until  the  thirst  is  satisfied,  like  cattle. 
There  are  numerous  varieties  or  breeds  highly 
prized  by  the  pigeon  fancier ;  whatever  their 
form,  colors,  or  peculiarities,  they  have  all 
originated  from  a  few  accidental  varieties  of 
the  common  species,  isolated  and  careftilly 
bred  by  man,  and  not  from  hybrid  crossings 
with  other  species  either  allied  or  remote; 
these  varieties,  as  far  as  known,  are  permanent 
when  bred  in  and  in,  and,  if  permitted  to  breed 
indiscriminately  with  each  other,  produce  a 
fertile  offspring.  Such  varieties  require  the 
utmost  care  to  keep  them  from  degenerating, 
and  have  so  far  lost  their  natural  instincts  and 
desire  for  liberty  that  they  have  become  nearly 
dependent  on  man  for  their  support,  having  in 
great  measure  lost  the  faculty  of  providing  for 
themselves.  Among  the  numerous  varieties 
of  this  species  may  be  mentioned  the  fantail, 
Jacobine,  pouter,  tumbler,  and  carrier  pigeon, 
the  last  of  which  has  been  described  under  that 
title.  The  fontails  are  so  called  from  the  great 
number  of  the  tail  feathers,  their  erectile  power 
and  singular  trembling  motion;  they  are  of 
small  size,  awkward  fliers,  and  very  apt  to  be 
overset  by  the  wind ;  when  pure  the  color  is 
generally  white,  sometimes  with  a  black  head 
and  tail.  The  Jacobine  pigeon  has  a  ruff  of 
raised  feathers  forming  a  kind  of  hood  like 
that  of  a  monk ;  it  is  small,  but  of  light  and 
elegant  fonn,  with  white  head,  wings,  and 
tail,  and  reddish  brown  hood,  back,  and  breast; 
some  highly  prized  varieties  are  pure  white ; 
it  is  very  prolific,  a  poor  flier  on  account  of  its 
hood,  and  generally  keeps  much  at  home.  The 
pouter  or  cropper  is  so  called  from  its  faculty 
of  inflating  the  cesophagus  to  an  extent  some- 
times equal  to  the  size  of  the  body ;  this  infla- 
tion subjects  the  bird  to  many  inconveniences, 
diseases,  and  fatal  accidents,  and  hence,  though 
of  handsome  plumage,  it  is  not  much  esteemed 
by  fanciers ;  it  is  also  unproductive ;  the  pre- 
vailing color  is  reddish  brown.  The  tumbler 
is  so  called  from  its  singular  habit  of  rolling 
over  and  over  in  the  air  before  alighting ;  the 
Turkish  pigeon,  of  the  same  race  as  the  carrier, 
is  of  large  size,  with  a  bill  tuberculated  at  the 
base,  and  the  eyes  widely  surrounded  by  naked 
red  skin.  The  cushat  or  ring  pigeon  ((?.  jdo- 
lumhua,  Linn.)  is  widely  distributed  over  Europe 
and  N.  Asia  and  Africa,  even  where  the  win- 
ters are  Bcvero ;  it  is  an  arboreal  species,  perch- 
ing, roosting,  and  nesting  upon  trees,  keeping 
a  vigilant  watch  in  the  daytime ;  the  eggs  are 
2,  white,  and  hatched  out  in  17  or  20  days; 
2  broods  are  raised  in  a  year.  It  is  a  large 
species,  measuring  16  or  17  inches  in  length; 
the  sides  of  the  neck  are  glossed  with  green, 
bounded  by  a  patch  of  wnite  which  nearly 
meets  behind,  forming  a  half  collar ;  the  breast 


and  abdomen  purplish  red,  witli  the  outer 
ridge  of  the  wing  and  some  of  the  greater 
coverts  white.    TTbe  wood  pigeon  {C.  <mt^ 
Linn.^  is  of  smaller  size,  and  of  more  limited 
distribution,  found  principally  in  well  wooded 
districts,  migrating  to  the  aouth  in  winter;  iti 
habits  resemble  those  of  the  ring  pigeon;  it  is 
about  14  inches  long,  with  an  alar  extent  of  26 ; 
the  general  color  is  bluish  gray,  with  the  sidei 
of  the  neck  golden  green,  the  fore  neck  asd 
breast  pale  vinous,  and  the  outer  web  of  tk 
secondaries  and  some  of  their  coverts  with  a 
spot  of  black,  not  forming  bars  as  in  the  nek 
pigeon.    Neither  of  the  lasit  two  n>eciea  his 
been  domesticated,  and  neither  will  breed  with 
the  rock  pigeon,  nor  with  their  own  species  in 
captivity.    There  are  several  wild  species  of 
colunU>a  in  the  United  States,  as  the  band- 
tailed  pigeon  (Cfaseiata,  Say),  about  16  inches 
in  length,  found  from  the  Roc^  mountains  to 
the  Paciflc,  and  as  far  south  as  Mexico;  the 
color  above  is  olivaceous  ashy,  the  head  and 
lower  parts  purplish  violet,  a  white  half  collar 
on  the  back  of  the  neck,  tail  with  a  subtenninal 
dusky  band,  sides  of  neck  with  golden  reflec- 
tions, and  the  bill  yellow  with  a  black  tip.  The 
red-billed  pigeon  {C.  fla^ro9tri».  Wagl.),  of  the 
lower  Bio  Grande,  is  14  inches  long  and  2S  in 
alar  extent ;  the  general  color  is  slaty  blue,  with 
the  back  olive,  and  the  head  and  neck  choco- 
late red ;  bill  during  life  purple,  yellow  after 
death ;  no  metallic  scales  on  the  neck.   The 
white-headed  pigeon  {0.  leueoeephala^  Linn.), 
a  little  smaller,  inhabits  the  Indian  and  other 
southern  Florida  keys  and  the  West  Indies; 
the  color  is  dark  slaty  blue,  with  the  top  of  the 
head  white,  the  sides  of  the  neck  with  gold® 
green  scales,  the  bill  purplish,  iris  white,  and 
legs  dark  red. — The  passenger  pigeon  (eet4>piti^ 
migratoritiSy  Swains.)  has  been  described  under 
that  title.    In  the  genus  earpophaga  (Sclbr), 
including  the  fruit  pigeons,  the  bill  has  a  Isrge 
and  prominent  soft  bsfial  portion,  beneath  which 
the  nostrils  are  situated;  the  2d,  8d,aiid4tft 
quills  nearly  equal  and  longest ;  tail  lengthened 
and  generally  rounded ;  tarsi  very  short,  and 
clothed  with  down  below  the  knee.    There  are 
about  80  species,  found  in  the  forests  of  Indi^ 
Australia,  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  and 
Pacific  oceans ;  they  live  on  the  branches  of 
the  highest  trees,  feeding  on  fruits  and  bemes; 
their  colors  are  green,  yeDow,  and  P°^'^^^^/vg 
bronzed  and  metallic  reflections.    One  of  tn® 
handsomest  of  this  beautiful  group  is  the  nut- 
meg pigeon  {C,  anea,  Selby),  about  18  vicm 
long,  inhabiting  India  and  its  archipelago ;  tn 
general  color  is  a  fine  pale  bluish  gray,  J^^ 
golden  green  back,  wings,  and  tail,  •'^A.  *^? 
chestnut  under  tail  coverts.    The  n^'^P^^vg 
fruit  pigeon  (C  magnifiea,  Temm.)  *«*  ^ 
wing  coverts  spotted  with    bright  T^J   y^ 
purplish  green  tinge  on  the  breast  and  aDO 
men,  and  the  rest  of  the  lower  parts  ^^yv^^ 
low ;  in  these  and  the  allied  speciea  the  ^^ 
lustre  of  the  plumage  changes  with  every  ro 
tion,  rivalling  even  the  hues  of  the  buiiiffl"'^ 
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Appearance ;  it  u  found  from  the  valley  of  the 
"Sao  Grande  soathward.  The  ground  dove  ((7. 
passerina^  Swains.)  is  6^  inches  long ;  above 
grayish  oHve,  the  neck  and  occiput  tn^d  with 
bine ;  lower  parts  and  sides  light  purplish  red, 
some  of  the  feathers  margined  with  darker ; 
quills  brownish  orange,  and  wings  marked  with 
black,  steel-blue,  and  violet  blotches:  female 
without  the  purplish  red;  it  is  found  along  the 
S«  Atlantic  and  gulf  coasts,  and  in  Lower  Cal* 
ifornia.  In  the  genus  peristera  (Swains.)  the 
bill  is  very  slender,  and  the  tail  moderate  and 
rounded;  there  are  about  20  species  found  in 
the  tropical  parts  of  South  America,  the  West 
Indies,  S.  Africa,  and  the  South  sea  idands ; 
their  flight  resembles  that  of  the  partridge. 
The  white-bellied  ground  dove  (P.  Jamaicensis^ 
Swains.)  is  about  12  inches  long;  the  npper 
plumage  is  pale  umber  brown  tinged  with 
green,  the  lower  parts  white  tinged  with  vi- 
nous red  on  the  breast ;  forehead  and  throat 
hoary  white,  and  sides  of  neck  vinous  red  with 
lilac  purple  and  golden  green  reflections.  The 
Key  West  pigeon  (P.  Martiniea,  Temm.;  creo- 
peleMy  Beich.)  is  often  called  mountain  par- 
tridge in  the  West  Indies;  it  is  about  10^ 
inches  long;  the  upper  jdumage  is  brownish 
orange  with  a  purple  or  coppery  gloss ;  reddish 
white  below, J>assing  into  pale  wood  brown ; 
it  is  found  in  Florida  and  the  West  Indies.  Ii\ 
Australia  belong  the  genera  oeyphaps  (Gould), 
with  long  wings  and  tail,  and  an  occipital 
crest ;  petrophaasa  (Gould),  in  the  rocky  and 
barren  N.  W.  districts;  phap9  (Selby),  very 
handsome  birds,  living  like  partridges;  geo* 
phap$  (Gould),  and  ehalcophaps  (Gould),  found 
also  in  the  Indian  archipelago.  These  ere 
generally  showy  birds,  and  have  similar  ter- 
restrial habits.  In  the  genus  cctknuu  (Gray), 
the  bill  is  strong  and  much  curved  at  the  tip, 
wings  long  and  pointed,  and  tail  moderate  and 
even;  tarsi  very  robust;  base  of  upper  mandi- 
ble covered  with  a  wattle,  and  feathers  of  the 
neck  long.  These  birds  inhabit  the  Indian  ar- 
chipelago, running  on  the  ground  with  great 
quickness,  and  perching  on  th^lower  branches 
of  trees.  The  Nicobar  pigeon  (0.  Meolariea^ 
Gray)  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  fam- 
ily in  its  colors,  though  its  heavy  body,  pen- 
dent tail,  and  concave  wings  show  its  amnity 
with  rasorial  birds ;  it  is  about  15  inches  long; 
the  plumage  is  rich  metallic  green,  changing 
with  the  light  into  golden,  coppery,  and  pur- 
plish red ;  the  tail  is  pure  white,  and  the  quiUs 
blackish  blue  with  greenish  reflections.  In 
the  genus  verrulia  (flem.)^  belongs  the  carun- 
culated  pigeon  of  S.  Africa  (F.  eamnculatcL 
FleuL) ;  the  bill  is  slender,  the  wings  long,  ana 
the  tail  short;  there  is  a  pendulous  wattle 
under  the  throat,  and  a  naked  hanging,  band 
on  the  sides  of  the  neck ;  it  comes  in  these  re- 
spects the  nearest  to  the  gaUvMBy  and  also,  like 
the  preceding  genus,  lays  6  or  8  eggs  instead 
of  the  usual  2  of  the  pigeons,  and  the  young 
immediately  follow  their  parents,  who  keep 
them  together  by  a  peculiar  cry ;  the  food  con- 


sists of  graiOf  berries,  and  insects;  the  Tnper 
parts  are  gray,  with  a  purple  tinge  on  the  bed 
and  neck ;  the  under  parts  white,  aod  the  tail 
reddish  brown.  In  the  genus  »tarrutruu  ifio- 
nap.)  belcmgs  the  blue-h^ed  pigeon  (S.  cya- 
iwcephalay  Bonap.)  of  the  West  Indies  and  the 
soutnern  keys ;  above  and  on  the  sides  the 
color  is  olivaceous  chocolate,  and  below  red- 
dish brown ;  chin,  throat,  and  forehead  hUck; 
crown  blue ;  it  is  about  10  J  inches  loDg;  it  is 
retired  and  solitarv,  and  lays  seversl  e^  in  % 
nest  on  the  ground ;  the  young  are  said  to  fol- 
low the  parents  as  soon  as  hatched.  In  the 
genus  goura  (Flem.)  belong  the  large  crowned 
pigeons  of  Kew  Guinea  and  the  Indian  archi- 
pelago ;  the  head  is  ornamented  with  a  Isrgs 
compressed  crest.  The  crowned  pigeon  (Q, 
coronatay  Steph.)  is  the  largest  of  the  fanilr, 
being  27  or  28  inches  long ;  the  bill  is  8  inches 
long  and  black ;  the  crest  is  composed  of  long 
silky  barbules  plumed  at  the  end,  which,  with 
the  head,  neck,  and  lower  parts,  are  graji&b 
blue ;  back  with  the  feathers  black  at  the  base 
with  tips  of  rich  purplish  brown;  a  cestrtl 
broad  white  bar  across  the  closed  wings.  This 
bird  seems  to  connect  the  pigeons  with  the 
curassows  and  guans;  it  nests  in  trees,  and 
lays  only  two  eggs ;  it  is  readily  tsmed,  hot, 
like  the  gaudy  Kicobar  pigeon,  does  not  prop- 
agate in  con&iement,  and  can  hardly  bear  the 
chilly  temperature  of  northern  climates;  its 
flesh  is  excellent  for  food.  This  roecies  and 
the  0.  Victorim  have  hybridized  at  the  London 
zoological  gardens,  and  have  produced  a  living 
young  one,  haTing  sat  upon  a  single  egg  for  29 
days. — ^The  sub-family  didunculina  have  the 
bill  strong  and  nearly  as  long  as  the  head,  with 
the  culmen  depressed  close  to  the  forehead,  acd 
then  suddenly  rising  and  forming  an  arch  to 
the  acute  and  overhanging  tip ;  the  lowerman- 
dible  is  armed  with  3  distinct  angular  teeth  near 
the  truncated  tip ;  the  wings  moderate  and 
concave,  and  the  bend  armed  with  a  blnnt  tc- 
bercle;  the  tail  short  and  rounded;  tarsi  mod- 
erate and  strong;  all  the  toes  long,  and  with 
sharp  curved  claws ;  bare  space  around  eyes 
and  on  each  side  of  throat.  The  only  g^n"^ " 
diduneulus  (Peale),  and  the  only  species^. 
atrigirostrU  (Gould),  found  in  the  Samoan  id- 
ands ;  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  common  pigw"j 
of  a  general  blackish  glossy  green  color,  with 
chestnut  back  and  tail,  brownish  quills,  m 
orange  bill.  Its  wings  indicate  a  considerahw 
power  of  flight,  and  it  is  said  to  pass  mo» 
of  its  time  on  trees,  feeding  on  berrica  and 
fruits ;  it  also  seems  adapted  for  movement  on 
the  ground,  and  its  bill  is  suited  to  diffifflg 
up  bulbous  roots  or  stripping  the  husks  from 
nuts.  They  are  generally  seen  in  pairs  ^f^^ 
flocks ;  the  i^st  is  made  among  rocks,  *°^.^ 
^oung  are  bom  naked  and  helpless ;  the  flesn 
IS  excellent ;  they  are  kept  as  pets  by  the  na- 
tives. This  is  an  interesting  bird,  as  ^^J^f 
a  living  connection  of  the  pigeons  with  the  ex- 
tinct dodo ;  many  of  its  characters  also  bring  i 
near  gallinaceous  birds,  especially  the  cnrasso^ 
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oilled  witli  black  and  jellowiflh  white ;  tqUow* 
Uh  brown  on  the  siaesi  and  dirty  yellowish 
.white  below.  It  is  found  along  the  Rooky 
monntains  from  lat.  43^"*  to  60''  N. ;  it  frequents 
heaps  of  loose  stones,  coming  oat  after  sonset. 
Pallas  describes  the  polar  pika  (Z.  hyperboreuMy 
Wagn.\  the  smallest  known  species ;  it  is  only 
6^  inches  long,  grayish  brown  aboye,  tinged 
with  rufons  on  the  head  and  sides ;  it  is  from 
N.  £.  Siberia.  There  are  8  or  4  fossil  species 
described  from  the  osseous  breccia  and  the 
pliocene  of  Europe. 

PIKE  (eKW,  Unn.),  the  common  name  of  the 
soft-rayed  abdominal  fishes,  whose  single  genus 
now  constitutes  the  family  uocidm.  Their  head- 
quarters are  in  North  America,  only  one  species 
bemg  found  in  Europe  and  temperate  Asia; 
they  are  confined  to  fresh  water  and  to  the 
northern  hemisphere.  The  body  is  elongated 
and  scaly ;  there  is  a  single  dorsal,  generally 
opposite  the  ansl ;  there  is  no  adipose  fin ;  the 
upper  jaw  is  formed  principally  by  the  inter* 
nuudllaries ;  the  mouth  is  large  and  well  fur- 
Bii^ed  with  teeth ;  there  are  several  covered 
s^dular  accessory  branchiie,  the  number  of 
branchiostegal  rays  varying  from  8  to  18; 
swimming  bladder  simple;  stomach  siphonal, 
Intestine  abort  and  without  cieca;  under  the 
skin  are  vascular  ramifications,  peculiar  to  the 
flimily.  According  to  Agassiz,  the  cylindrical 
elongated  form  inmcates  a  low  position  among 
the  abdominal  fishes,  as  also  does  the  mouth, 
the  maxillaries  being  without  teeth  while  the 
palate  bones  are  powerfully  armed;  the  inter- 
maxillaries  and  the  maxillaries  are  in  one  arch, 
as  in  the  salmon  family ;  the  skeleton,  and  es- 
pecially the  skull,  is  remarkably  soft.  The 
common  pOce  of  Europe  (E*  Iveius^  Linn.) 
rarely  exceeds  8  feet  in  length  or  a  weight  of 
12  or  20  lbs. ;  some  have  been  described  con- 
siderably beyond  these,  but  most  are  below 
them ;  the  head  is  elongated  and  flattened,  the 
lower  jaw  considerably  the  longer;  the  gape 
very  large;  the  head  and  upper  back  dusky 
brown,  becoming  lighter  ana  mottled  with 
green  imd  yellow  on  the  sides,  passing  into  sil- 
very white  below ;  pectorals  and  ventrals  pale 
brown,  other  fins  darker,  mottled  with  white, 
yellow,  and  green ;  iris  yellow.  Toung  pikes, 
or  pickerels,  are  of  a  greenish  hue,  and  the  col- 
ors vary  much  at  all  ages.  The  pike  inhabitsmost 
of  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Europe,  and  was  long 
ago  introduced  into  Great  Britain,  where  it  is 
now  exceedingly  common ;  from  the  18th  to 
the  16th  century  it  was  so  rare  in  England 
that  the  price  was  fixed  by  kw,  and  generally 
a  much  higher  one  than  for  salmon  or  tnrbot. 
The  pike  is  a  very  strong,  active,  and  fierce  fish ; 
it  darts  from  its  reedy  cover  with  extreme  velo- 
city, swallowing  other  fish,  water  rats,  and  even 
smiJll  aquatic  birds ;  Lac^pMe  calls  it  the  shark 
of  the  fresh  waters,  sparing  not  its  own  species 
and  devouring  its  own  young,  and  teanng  in 
its  gluttonous  ftiry  even  the  remains  of  decom- 
posmg  carcasses.  Its  size,  strength,  swiftness. 
and  daring  render  it  a  tyrant  dreaded  by  all 


the  inhabitants  of  lake  and  river.  ^eodeiM 
stories  have  been  told  regarding  the  gigantu 
size  and  extreme  longevity  of  the  pike,  snd  we 
can  readily  conceive  that  it  may  attain  a  weight 
of  40  or  60  lbs.  and  an  sge  of  100  yean,  vhen 
food  is  abundant  and  anglers  absent  lu  fleak 
is  well  fiavored  and  easy  of  digestion.  CoTier, 
Bichardson,  and  others  have  asaerted  that  this 
species  occurs  also  in  the  ^reat  Americaii  lakes; 
but  on  the  general  principle  that  the  animab 
of  America  and  Europe,  with  the  exception  of 
the  arctic  fauna,  though  nearly  allied,  havesoC 
been  found  to  be  identical  apeciea,  this  may  b« 
reasonably  doubted ;  the  fish  described  from 
America  as  E.  ktcius  is  probably  the  first  of  the 
species  noticed  below,  or  else  one  of  the  maDj 
as  yet  undescribed. — ^The  common  lake  pike  cf 
America  (E.  eator,  Lesueur)  attains  a  length  of 
8  feet;  the  back  is  deep  greenish  brown, the 
sides  with  numerous  rounded  and  oblong  pale 
yellowish  spots,  and  the  abdomen  white;  the 
fins  are  reddish  yellow,  marbled  with  blackish 
and  deep  ffreen,  the  caudal  large  and  Imiated; 
it  is  found  in  the  great  northern  lakes.  The 
muscalonge  or  maskinonge  (B.  nobiliar^  Thomp* 
son)  of  Lake  Ohamplain  is  a  larger  and  rarer 
fish,  and  much  better  for  the  table,  always  com* 
manding  a  higher  price  than  the  lake  pickerel 
though  the  latter  is  often  erroneously  called 
muscalonge ;  the  lower  half  of  the  cheek  u 
without  scales,  which  is  not  the  case  in  i. 
atar.  Hr.  Thompson  (in  his  appendix  to  the 
"History  of  Vermont,"  1868)  spells  the  name 
ma$qtiaUonge,  deriving  it  from  mat^  (M 
and  aUongS  (elongated),  an  epithet  given  to 
it  and  other  pikes  by  the  French  OanadiaM. 
This  may  be  distinguished  from  the  lake  pick- 
erel by  the  nearly  black  color  of  the  ba<^ 
the  bluish  gray  sides  with  dark  brown  rounded 
markings,  its  grayish  white  abdomen  tisgra 
with  ruddy,  its  more  robust  proportions,  short- 
er head,  fiatter  face,  and  wider  jaws ;  it  attain* 
a  length  of  more  than  4  feet  and  a  weigU 
of  40  lbs.  Agassiz  describes  a  i)ike  of  m^ 
size  from  Lake  Superior,  in  hie  narratiTe, 
under  the  name  of  E.  h&reiu.  The  conunoD 
pike  of  the  northern  states,  the  long  or  shovel- 
nosed  pickerel  (E.  reticulatuiy  Lesuenr),  att^ 
a  length  of  1  to  2  feet;  the  colors  vary  in  dif- 
ferent localities,  but  in  most  the  body  ia  F«f" 
above  and  golden  yellow  on  the  sides,  vith^* 
regukr  dark  longitudinal  lines  united  into  im- 
perfect reticulations ;  lower  parts  white,  fl«J: 
colored  on  the  throat;  a  black  vertical  h^ 
beneath  the  eye ;  dorsal  and  caudal  ^^J'rli 
ish  black,  the  others  flesh^lored.  Thia  tf 
everywhere  valued  for  the  table,  and  ia  jaugo 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  even  through  m  i^^ 
it  is  taken  generally  with  a  hook,  b«ted  viw 
a  frog's  leg,  small  fish,  or  any  white  snbsttf«« 
moved  rapidly  over  the  surfiioe  of  the  vaiw^ 
it  is  also  speared  through  holes  in  the  ic«>j^ 
from  boats  to  which  it  is  attracted  by  i>^ 
lights.  It  is  a  very  rapid  svrinmier,  voi«ciow» 
and  strong;  like  other  species  it  wn^fP*,^ 
parently  motionless  in  the  water  wtUim  •* 
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S,464otTn«At,  18,501  of  Ottto,  19,068  Ibd.  of 
wool,  and  4,401  of  tobacco.  There  were  10 
ohorcheB,  and  180  pupils  attending  public 
tchools.  Capital,  PikeyiUe.  YII.  A  S.  co. 
of  Ohio,  intersected  by  the  Bc^oto  river  and 
drained  by  MTeral  branches;  area,  about  425 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 18,648.  It  has  a  dirersi- 
fied  surface  and  fertile  soil.  The  productions 
in  1860  were  797,666  boshels  of  Indian  com, 
16,726  of  wheat,  67,788  of  oats,  28,476  lbs.  of 
wool,  and  121,697  of  butter.  There  were  4 
grist  mills,  12  saw  mills,  8  tanneries,  47 
churches,  and  1,478  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Ohio  canal* 
Capital,  Piketon.  YIII.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Ind., 
bordered  N.  by  White  river  and  drained  by 
Patoka  and  6.  Patoka  creeks ;  area,  887  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860, 10,188.  It  has  a  gently  undulat* 
ing  surface  and  a  generally  fertile  soiL  The 
productions  in  1860  were  407,281  bushels  of 
Indian  com,  16,128  of  wheat,  27,894  <tf  oats^ 
16,991  lbs.  of  wool,  and  788  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  10  grist  mills,  4  saw  mills,  2  tanneries, 
14  churches,  and  876  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Waba^  and 
•Erie  canal.  Capital,  Petersburg.  IX.  A  W. 
CO.  of  111.,  separated  from  Mo.  on  the  8.  W.  by 
the  Mississippi  river,  bounded  £.  by  the  Illinois, 
and  drained  by  McEee's,  Bay,  and  Little  Muddy 
creeks;  area,  about  760  sq.m.;  pop.  in  1860, 
27,249.  A  lateral  channel  of  the  Mississippi, 
called  Snycartee  slough,  traverses  the  county. 
It  has  a  rolling  surface,  about  equally  divided 
between  forest  and  prairie,  and  the  soil  is  very 
fertile.  It  contains  large  quantities  of  coaL 
The  productions  in  1860  were  1,876,046  bush* 
els  of  Indian  com,  194,061  of  wheat,  180,267 
of  oats,  88,460  lbs.  of  wool,  and  119,741  of 
butter.  There  were  12  grist  mills,  8  saw  mills, 
2  weekly  newspapers,  16  churches,  and  8,241 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Pitts- 
neld.  X.  An  £.  co.  of  Mo.,  separated  from 
BL  by  the  Mississippi  river,  intersected  by  Salt 
river,  and  drained  by  several  creeks;  area, 
about  700  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  18,420,  of 
whom  4,066  were  sUves.  The  productions  in 
1860  were  748,640  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
106,241  of  wheat,  86,060  of  oats,  44,406  lbs.  of 
wool,  and  848,880  of  tobacco.  There  were  17 
grist  mills,  8  saw  mills,  6  tanneries,  2  weekly 
newspapers,  81  churches,  and  2,780  pupils  in 
public  schools.    Capital,  Bowling  Green. 

PiKk,  Albsbt,  an  American  poet,  bom  in 
Boston,  Dec  29, 1809.  According  to  his  own 
account,  his  father  was  *^a  Journeyman  shoe^ 
maker,  who  worked  hard,  paid  his  taxes,  and 
Ipave  all  hia  children  the  benefit  of  an  educar 
tion."  When  he  was  4  years  old  the  £Banily 
removed  to  Newburyport,  and  in  the  district 
schools  of  that  town  and  in  an  academy  at 
Framingham  he  received  his  early  education. 
At  the  age  of  16  he  entered  Harvard  college; 
but  being  unable  to  support  himself  in  Cam* 
brjdga,  he  became  assistant  teacher  and  subse* 
qnently  preceptor  of  a  grammar  school  in  New* 
bnryport    Afterward  he  taught  snccesavely 


an  academy  at  Fairharen  and  aprifatesdioc! 
in  Newburyport.  In  the  spring  of  1831  be 
started  for  the  West  and  South.  Arriviog  ii 
St.  Louis,  after  having  gone  much  of  the  v&j 
on  foot,  he  set  out  with  a  company  of  40  o& 
an  expedition  to  Mexico,  and  reached  SinU  F« 
on  Nov.  28,  where  he  remained  a  yesr,  engiced 
part  of  the  time  as  a  merchants  derk  and  p&n 
of  the  time  in  peddling.  In  fiepL  1882,  lie  icit 
Taos  with  a  company  of  trappers,  and,  after  i 
visit  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Bed  and  Bnz  i} 
rivers,  separated  with  4  others  from  the  yvU, 
travelled  600  miles  on  foot,  and  resched  Fun 
fimith  in  Arkansas,  '^  without  a  rag  of  dothis^ 
a  dollar  in  money,  or  knowing  a  penon  in 
the  territory."  The  following  winter  he  sitU 
in  teaching,  and  in  July,  1883,  he  begin  i 
school,  which  he  was  soon  foroed  to  givt  cp 
on  account  of  sickness.  In  the  mean  time  h< 
had  written  several  poems  for  the  ^^AtUds^ 
Advocate,"  a  newspaper  published  at  Little 
Bock,  which  so  plessed  the  editor  that  he  ga^e 
Pike  an  invitation  to  become  Lis  partner.  Thi 
offer  was  gladly  accepted,  and  in  this  podtioc 
he  remained  until  1834,  when  he  bought  the? 
whole  establishment.  He  continued  to  e^lit 
the  paper  until  1886,  but  meanwhile  stndictl 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  after  whit  h 
he  devoted  hhnself  entirely  to  that  profession 
A  little  before  this  he  had  published  in  Bos^u  :> 
a  volume  of  "Prose  Sketches  and  Poems,' i^ 
which  he  gave  an  account  of  some  of  his  jour- 
neys. The  "Hymns  to  the  Gods," publbh.il 
subsequently,  were  composed  at  an  esriier  yi- 
riod,  while  he  was  teaching  school  at  Fmr- 
haven.  Several  fugitive  poems  of  his  hare  hl^' 
appesred  in  periodicals,  and  in  1854  a  collec- 
tion of  his  poetry,  including  the  "Hymns  to 
the  Gods,"  was  printed  at  Philadelphia  under 
the  title  of  "NugsB,"  but  was  never  publislitil. 
Mr.  Pike  has  been  » prominent  man  in  the 
political  movements  of  the  South-Wcst,  actuJg 
there  with  the  state  rights  party.  Dming  ^^ 
Mexican  war  he  served  with  distinction  as  s 
volunteer. 

PIKE,  ZsBULON  MosTGOMKBT,  su  Amcnfjjj* 
general,  bom  in  Lamberton,  N.  J.,  Jan.  5,  l^i. 
killed  in  the  attack  upon  York  (now  Torontoi. 
Canada,  Ainil  27, 1813.  His  father  wss  an  oBi- 
cer  in  the  U.  S.  army,  and  the  son,  esriy  «n;- 
bracing  the  same  profession,  entered  his  father  s 
company,  then  serving  On  the  western  fiponoer, 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  He  was  S| 
the  same  time  a  diligent  student,  and  acqmrea 
a  knowledge  of  the  Li^n,  iYench,  and  Spani^A 
languages.    After  the  United  States  purchasea 

Louisiana,  Pike  was  sent  on  an  ^^^^^.^ 
explore  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  ^.  ^ 
surrounding  territory.  He  left  St.  l^^^^fi 
0, 1806,  at  the  head  of  2a  men,  provisioned  lor 
4  months;  but  his  jouniey  lasted  ^y  „ 
months,  during  which  he  suffered  greiUlr  ^;^^ 
indement  weather  and  scarcity  of  f<x^_JLVn 
months  had  not  paased  by  after  his  rt^^ 
when  he  was  sent  by  Gen.  Wflkiwon  on  « 
similar  expedition  to  the  interior  of  U^uP^ 
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The  Asoent  of  the  dividing  ridge  is  in  many 
places  very  gentle ;  and  near  Breckinridge  wa- 
ters which  ran  to  the  Atlantic  gosh  from  the 
ground  within  600  yards  of  springs  which  feed 
a  trihntary  of  the  Pacific.  Several  passes 
through  the  mountains  have  been  found,  which 
offer  no  engineering  obstacles  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  so  serious  as  those  which 
have  been  already  overcome  in  the  Alleghanies. 
The  great  American  desert  extends  to  the  base 
of  the  mountains,  which  rise  abruptly  like  a 
wall  on  its  western  border.  With  the  exce^ 
tion  of  the  narrow  valleys  of  the  streams,  it 
consists  of  vast  wastes  of  sand,  destitute  of  tree 
or  shrub,  and  characterized  by  numerous  va- 
rieties of  the  cactus,  aspen,  withered  grass, 
stunted  shrubs,  and  alkalme  waters,  often  poi- 
sonous to  both  cattle  and  men.  The  streams 
sometimes  sink  abruptly  from  view,  leaving  a 
dry  bed  of  sand  above,  and  run  underground 
for  many  miles,  when  they  again  gush  up  as 
suddenly  as  they  disappeared.  Antelopes, 
wolves,  prairie  dogs,  ana  rattlesnakes  abound 
in  the  desert^  and  elk  and  grisly  and  several 
other  species  of  bears  in  the  mountains.  The 
soil  of  the  valleys  appears  to  consist  of  pure 
sand;  but  with  ample  irrigation  it  produces 
wheat,  barley,  and  root  crops  in  great  abun- 
dance. Some  flour  is  brought  from  New  Mex- 
ico and  Salt  Lake,  and  other  supplies  from  the 
Ifissouri  river.  The  transportation  of  all  the 
imports  frdm  800  to  700  miles,  in  wagons 
drawn  by  oxen  and  mules,  renders  the  expenses 
of  living  more  than  100  per  cent,  higher  than 
on  the  Mseouri  river.  The  principal  tribes  of 
Indians  are  the  Arapahoes  and  Utes.  The  lat- 
ter are  sometimes  nostile,  but  easily  held  in 
check  by  the  whites.-* The  re^on  abounds  in 
natural  features  of  peculiar  mterest,  which, 
whenever  a  railway  connection  is  obtained, 
must  render  it  a  popular  summer  resort. 
Among  these  are  Pike's  and  Long's  peaks,  the 
North,  liQddle,  and  South  parks,  tibe  Monument 
region,  and  numerous  hot  and  cold  mineral 
springs.  The  Monument  region  comprises  a 
large  section  along  Monument  creek,  abounding 
in  natural  stone  monuments,  standing  upright 
in  picturesque  and  fantastic  forms.  The  pre- 
dominant shape  is  that  of  gravestones,  which, 
interspersed  with  numerous  pine  groves,  give 
it  the  appearance  of  a  great  cemetery.  Two 
miles  from  Colorado  Oity  they  culnunate  in 
the  '<  Garden  of  the  Gods,"  or  <*  Red  Bocks," 
which  rise  perpendicularly  860  feet,  forming  a 
most  impressive  spectacle.  At  one  point  they 
have  been  reft  asunder  to  the  base,  leaving  a 
natural  ffap  or  carriage  way.  Near  them  are 
the  famea  boiling  fountains  (Fontaine  qui  BouU- 
le),  which  gush  up  with  great  force,  and  are 
so  strongly  impregnated  with  soda  that  they 
have  incrusted  the  a4iacent  rocks  with  deposits 
of  it  to  the  thickness  of  several  inches.  Flour 
mixed-  with  their  waters,  without  the  addition 
of  any  other  substance,  forms  peculiarly  light 
bread;  and  they  are  alleged  to  possess  rare 
medicinal  qualities.    The  Indians  regard  these 


fountains  with  awe  and  reverence,  aa  tlie  abode 
of  a  deity  who  "  troubles  the  watera.^  The 
Arapahoes  formerly  strewed  the  ground  with 
tomahawks  and  knives,  and  hung  the  trees 
with  quivers  and  mocca8on&  as  propitiatory 
offerings  to  the  spirit  of  the  place. — ^Denver  is 
the  metropolis  of  the  Pike's  peak  region,  and  u 
a  well  built  town  of  6,000  inhabitantSL  A  bOl 
was  passed  by  congress  in  Feb.  1861,  to  orgsc- 
ize  the  region  into  a  territory  under  the  name 
of  Oolorado,  bounded  N.  by  lat  40"*  N.,  E.  by 
long.  102**  W..  S.  by  lat  87*  N.,  and  W.  by  the 
Green  and  Colorado  rivers. 

PILATE,  Pontius,  the  Boman  officer  or  mler 
of  Jud»a  under  whom  Christ  suffered.  The 
nature  of  his  office  is  not  well  understood.  In 
the  Greek  Testament  he  is  called  Tyc/uMr,  which 
King  Jameses  and  the  Bhemish  versions  tran^ 
late  *^  governor ;"  Philo  Judnus  and  the  Greek 
Others  style  him  cirirpofror;  Josephus  both 
tvrirpoirog  and  nxUf^^y  ^^^  Tacitua  procurator. 
He  was  the  6th  Koman  incumbent  of  that  of- 
fice, succeeding  Valerius  Gratus,  A.  D.  25  or 
26,  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  retaining 
the  post  10  years.  Josephus  relates  sereru 
acts  of  injustice  which  he  committed  during 
his  government,  and  he  was  finally  disgraced 
in  consequence  of  his  cruelty  to  the  SamaritsnA^ 
a  number  of  whom  he  caused  to  be  massacred 
for  a  slight  disturbance  excited  by  his  oppres- 
sions. The  Samaritans  complained  to  Yitellioa, 
the  proconsul  of  Syria,  who  ordered  Pilate  to 
repair  to  Borne  to  answer  the  accusation.  Ti- 
berius  was  dead  before  his  arrival,  but  accord- 
ing to  Eusebius  the  disgraced  procurator  was 
banished  to  Yienne  in  Gaul,  where  he  commit- 
ted suicide  about  A.  D.  88. — ^It  can  hardly  he 
doubted,  after  the  testimony  of  several  ancient 
writers,  that  Pilate  transmitted  to  the  emperor 
Tiberius  a  memorial  of  Christ^s  actions  and 
death;  but  the  "Acts"  and  "Letter"  which 
now  exist  «nder  his  name  are  universally  re- 
garded as  spurious. 

PILCHARD,  a  f^  of  the  herring  family,  and 
genus  alaia  (Cuv.).  It  is  about  as  larse  as  s 
herring,  but  rounder  and  thicker,  and  with 
larger  scales;  it  differs  principally  from  the 
herring  Ulttpea)  in  having  a  deep  notch  in  the 
centre  of  the  upper  jaw.  It  is  the  A.  pilchar- 
dm  (Val.))  from  9  to  11  inches  long,  bluish 
green  above,  on  the  sides  and  below  sUverv, 
tiie  dorsal  fin  and  tail  dusky,  the  cheeks  and 
gill  covers  tinged  with  golden  yellow  and  with 
variously  radiating  stria) ;  the  mouth  small  and 
without  teeth.  It  feeds  on  shrimps,  minute 
crustaceans,  and  the  roe  of  fish.  It  occurs  in 
immense  numbers  on  the  coasts  of  Cornwall 
and  Devonshire,  from  July  until  Christmas ;  it 
is  caught,  principallv  at  night,  in  large  perpen- 
dicular nets,  one  end  of  which  is  sunk  to  the 
bottom  by  weights  and  the  other  kept  afioat 
by  corks;  as  many  as  1,200  hogsheads  have 
been  taken  in  a  single  fishing,  and  the  average 
annual  product  in  Cornwall  is  over  20,000 
hogdieaas,  containing  about  60,000,000  indi- 
vi£ials ;  the  fiflli  are  removed  by  smaller  nets 
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PILGBDCAGE 


and  kindness ;  bnt  im(ler  the  Se^ooklan  Turks, 
who  conquered  Palestine  in  1078,  they  were 
subjected  to  violent  persecution.  About  this 
time  the  archbishop  of  Hentz,  with  the  bishops 
of  Bamberg,  Utrecnt,  and  Batisbon,  undertook 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holj  Land,  and  the  multi- 
tude of  their  followers  amounted  to  7,000  per- 
sons, of  whom  fewer  than  2,000  reached  home 
again  in  safety.  A  few  years  later  the  mis- 
eries of  the  pilgrims  and  Christian  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  gave  rise  to  the  crusades,  which 
may  be  considered  as  armed  pilgrimages  on 
a  large  scale.  (See  Gbusadbs.)  In  the  mean 
time  these  pious  journeys  had  not  been  with- 
out practical  results.  Beside  relics  of  saints 
and  precious  remains  of  Christian  antiquity, 
the  pilgrims  brought  back  the  silks,  gems,  and 
other  products  of  the  East ;  French  and  Italian 
merchants  established  warehouses  in  Jerusa- 
lem, and  every  year  on  Sept.  15  a  fair  was 
opened  on  Mount  Calvary,  where  the  Franks 
and  Moslems  exchanged  their  goods. — ^Pil- 
grims however  did  not  confine  themselves  to 
Judffia.  Some  travelled  as  far  as  Egypt,  where 
Christ  passed  his  infancy,  and  penetrated  to 
tide  solitudes  of  Memphis  and  the  Thebaid,  in- 
habited by  the  disciples  of  St.  Anthony  and 
8t.  Paul,  the  first  hermit.  In  Europe  there 
was  no  province  without  a  shrine  of  some 
martyr  or  apostle.  The  tombs  of  Saints  Peter 
and  Paul  at  Rome  were  reckoned  only  less 
sacred  than  Palestine,  and  Loretto  on  tiie  £. 
coast  of  Italy  was  famous  for  the  Virgin  Mary^s 
house,  believed  to  have  been  miraculously 
transported  thither  from  Nazareth.  Treves  in 
Prussia  is  celebrated  for  the  supposed  coat  with- 
out seam  worn  by  the  Saviour,  and  said  to  have 
been  deposited  by  the  empress  Helena  in  a 
building  which  now  forms  part  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  that  town. 
The  first  historical  mention  of  this  relic  is  in 
1190.  It  was  exhibited  in  1810,  and  again  in 
1844,  when  in  the  space  of  8  weeks  it  was 
viewed  by  as  many  as  1,100,000  pilgrims.  The 
celebrated  shrine  of  Santiago  de  Compostela 
in  Spiun,  where  the  bones  of  St.  James  the 
apostle  were  said  to  have  been  deposited,  was 
visited  by  immense  numbers  of  pilgrims  from 
aU  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  the  Idth  or  14th 
century  there  was  written  in  England  a  guide 
book  entitled  <'The  Way  from  the  Lond  of 
Engelond  unto  Sent  Jamez  in  Galiz."  The 
--{dlgrims  who  came  hither  mounted  some  steps 
to  the  image  of  the  saint  in  the  cathedral 
and  kissed  it,  after  which  they  received  cer- 
tificates called  eompoiUlhs.  They  took  away 
with  them,  as  tokens  of  the  visit,  some  of  the 
scallop  shells  with  which  the  city  of  Santiago 
still  abounds.  In  France  the  favorite  shrine 
was  that  of  the  archangel  Michael  at  Mont  St. 
Ifichel  in  Normandy.  The  mountain  is  a  sharp 
isolated  peak  crowned  by  a  church  and  con- 
vent, now  used  as  a  prison.  For  ages  it  was 
visited  yearly  bv  thousands  of  devotees,  and 
the  records  of  the  convent  contain  the  names 
of  more  than  a  dozen  kings  who  have  paid 


their  devotions  here.  The  piineipal  plttee  of 
pilgrimage  in  England  was  WafringiiMn  in 
Norfolk,  where  at  a  monastery  of  Angustinta* 
or  Black  canons  there  was  a  diapel  of  the  Vix^ 
gin,  with  a  famous  statue.  There  was  acaroe 
a  person  of  any  note  in  England  who  did  not 
at  some  time  or  other  send  a  rich  prraent  or 
pay  a  visit  to  Our  Lady  of  Walsinghain,  and 
the  ofiEerings  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  slones 
accumulated  there  were  of  almost  inoredible 
value.  Erasmus  has  given  some  accouiit  of 
the  pilgrimages  to  this  shrine  in  his  colloquy 
entitled  Peregrinatio  ReUgionu  ergo.  The  im- 
age was  destroyed  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  in  1688.  Another  popular  devo- 
tionsl  resort  was  to  the  shrine  of  Thomas  4 
Becket  at  Canterbury,  where  as  many  as  100,- 
000  pilgrims  are  said  to  have  been  registered 
at  one  time,  and  the  offerings  at  the  altar  of 
tiie  saint  amounted  in  one  ^ear  to  nearlyXl^OOO, 
while  those  at  the  principal  altar  were  only 
a  few  pence.  The  pilgrimage  to  Canter- 
burv,  though  not  more  popular  than  that  to 
Walsingham,  is  more  famifiar  to  the  modem 
reader  through  the  "Canterbury  Tales^'  of 
Chaucer.  Pilgrims  also  resorted  to  Glaston- 
bury abbey  in  considerable  numbers,  and  also 
to  some  lesser  shrines  in  England.  Ireland 
abounded  in  holy  places,  the  most  famous  of 
which  was  probably  St.  Patrick^s  Purgatory,  a 
cave  situated  in  a  small  isUnd  in  Lough  I>erg, 
county  DonegaL  Up  to  a  very  recent  period 
from  10,000  to  15,000  pilgrims  used  to  resort  to 
it  at  a  certain  time  every  year,  but  witlun  a  few 
years  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  have  forbidden 
the  practice.  The  Russians  have  several  places 
of  pilgrimage.  They  resort  to  the  monastery 
of  Mount  Athos  to  pay  their  devotions  to  Our 
Lady  of  Iberia*  Kiev  is  venerable  for  its  eav* 
ems  full  of  the  bones  of  those  who  suffer^ 
for  their  faith  under  the  Tartars.  The  Lanra 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  about  40  m.  from  Moscow, 
contains  the  uncorrupted  body  of  St.  B^rgius, 
and  that  of  St  Alexander  Nevskoi  near  St 
Petersburg  has  the  relics  of  the  sifint  whose 
name  it  bears.  At  the  monastery  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  near  Moscow  the  pilgrims  behold  in 
the  plan  of  the  edifices  a  close  copy  of  tiie  holy 
city,  with  its  principal  churches  and  chapels 
exactly  reproduced.  Though  the  custom  of 
pilgrimage  in  Russia  as  in  dl  other  European 
countries  is  falling  into  disuse,  it  is  still  not  en- 
tirely extinct — ^In  the  East  it  flourishes  in  lull 
vigor.    Among  the  Mohammedans  the  pilgrim- 

S;e  most  in  repute  is  that  to  Mecca.  (See 
ANi.)  The  favorite  shrines  for  the  Persians 
are  Mu^id  All,  the  burial  place  of  the  caliph 
Ali,  which  is  resorted  to  by  the  Sheeah  sect ; 
and  Kerbela,  where  Hossein,  son  of  Ali  by 
Mohammed^s  daughter  Fatima,  was  Main,  vis- 
ited chiefly  by  the  sect  of  Ali.  The  Persians 
also  make  visits  to  Mecca  and  Medina.  In 
Hindostan  there  are  innumerable  holy  places 
to  whieh  devotees  resort,  the  most  celebrated 
of  which  are  Jnggemant,  Benares,  Hnrdwar, 
Dwarka,  and  Nassick.    The  pilgrimagea  are 
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KasbyOle,  and  having  been  admitted  to  the  bar 
oommenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Oolnmbia.  In  1844  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate 
to  the  democratic  national  convention  at  Bal- 
timore, where  he  exerted  an  active  influence 
in  favor  of  the  nomination  of  James  E.  Polk, 
whose  election  he  also  advocated  with  great 
earnestness  in  the  subsequent  canvass.  In 
Jul/j  1646,  war  having  been  declared  against 
Henco,  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general,  and 
set  out  for  the  seat  of  war  in  command  of  a 
brigade  of  Tennessee  volunteers.  When  Gen. 
Taylor  marched  upon  Honterej,  Gen.  Pillow 
was  placed  in  command  of  a  brigade  stationed 
at  Oamargo,  and  remained  there  until  the  early 
part  of  1847,  when  he  was  ordered  to  Join  the 
army  sent  to  invade  Mexico  at  Vera  Onus,  un- 
der Gen.  Scott.  He  marched  his  brigade  to 
Tampico,  there  embarked,  and  landed  with  the 
main  army  near  Vera  Onus  on  March  9.  He 
shared  actively  in  the  investment  and  siege  of 
that  city,  and  when  the  Mexicans  made  known 
their  rei^iness  to  capitulate,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  negotiate  the 
terms  of  the  surrender.  At  the  battle  of  Gerro 
Gordo,  April  18,  he  was  assigned  to  the  duty 
of  assaulting  the  right  wing  of  the  Mexican 
army.  That  part  of  the  enemy's  line  was  more 
strongly  fortified  than  was  supposed  when  the 
battle  was  planned,  and  the  attack  was  met 
with  a  destructive  fire  from  batteries  concealed 
behind  a  thick  growth  of  bushes  and  some 
felled  trees.  In  this  engagement  Gen.  Pillow 
was  wounded,  though  he  remained  in  active 
command  until  the  battle  was  over.  Soon  af- 
ter this  battle  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
miy'or-general.  The  12  months  for  which  the 
volunteers  had  enlisted  being  about  to  expire, 
it  was  determined  not  to  march  them  any  fur- 
ther. While  new  recruits  were  arriving.  Gen. 
Pillow  made  a  short  visit  to  Tennessee.  Be- 
tuming  to  Mexico  about  the  middle  of  June, 
184T,  he  took  command  of  a  large  force  at 
Vera  Cruz,  destined  for  the  interior.  On  July 
8  he  reached  Gen.  Scott's  head-quarters  at  Pue- 
bla.  In  August  he  moved  forward  with  the 
main  army  for  the  valley  of  Mexico,  and  took 
part  in  the  battles  of  Churubusco,  Ohapultepeo. 
and  Molino  del  Rey.  After  the  conclusion  or 
^e  war,  he  became  involved  in  a  serious  con- 
troversy with  Gen.  Scott,  by  whom  he  was 
arrested  upon  charges  of  insubordination  and 
misdemeanor,  and  was  tried  by  a  court  martial 
and  acquitted.  He  then  retired  to  private  life, 
and  has  since  devoted  his  time  to  tne  manage- 
ment of  his  large  estate.  In  1850  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Nashville  southern  convention, 
where  he  delivered  a  speech  against  the  ex- 
treme ground  taken  by  ultra  southern  men.  In 
April,  1861,  he  ofiTered  to  raise  a  large  force  in 
Tennessee  in  aid  of  the  secession  cause  in  the 
more  southern  states. 

PILON,  Germain,  a  French  sculptor,  bom 
at  Lou6,  near  Le  Mans,  about  1615,  died  in 
Paris  in  1590.  He  executed  a  mausoleum  of 
Cardinal  Guillaume  du  Bellay,  in  the  cathe- 


dral of  Le  Mians;  the  sonlptares  of  iSkb  moou- 
ment  to  Henry  U.  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Denid ; 
the  mausoleum  of  Chancellor  de  Birarne,  etiU 
preserved  in  the  museum  at  the  school  of  fine 
arts  in  Paris ;  and  the  '^  Three  Graces,^  bow 
in  the  Louvre,  bearing  the  likenesses  c^  Ci^ha- 
rine  de'  Medici,  the  duchess  d'£tampea,  and 
Mme.  de  Villeroy,  reputed  the  handsomest 
women  of  their  time. 

PILOT.  In  some  maritime  countries  of  Eu- 
rope this  word  was  formerly,  and  is  to  some 
extent  even  now,  used  to  designate  an  of&ctr 
of  a  vessel  who  had  the  charge  of  the  ship** 
course.  By  general  usage  the  term  la  now  ap- 
plied to  a  person  not  belon^^g  to  a  ablp, 
who  conducts  it  into  or  out  of  a  harbor,  or  over 
shoals,  or  wherever  the  navigation  requires 
superior  local  knowledge.  The  ofiloe  is  one 
of  great  importance,  and  is  regulated  bj  law 
in  most  civiUzed  countries.  The  English  attat- 
utory  provisions  on  this  subject  are  to  be  found 
in  the  merchants'  shipping  act,  1654, 17  and 
18  Victoria,  c.  104^  §§  830-^88.  In  the  United 
States  an  act  of  congress  authorizes  the  serenl 
states  to  make  their  own  pUotage  laws;  uhI 
such  laws  have  been  accordingly  enacted  by 
all  the  seaboard  states.  These  laws  generaDy 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners 
who  are  invested  with  power  to  make  all  need- 
fbl  rules  and  regulations  on  the  subject.  'While 
a  pilot  is  on  board  a  vessel  withm  the  pOot 
grounds,  he  has  the  control  of  it,  and  is  answer- 
able for  any  injury  which  may  happen  to  it 
through  his  fault ;  and  this  liability  was  car- 
ried to  such  an  extent  by  the  early  maritime 
law  of  some  European  countries,  that  the  pilot, 
if  unable  to  render  full  satis&ction,  aton^  for 
his  negligence  with  his  life.  While  the  pilot  is 
on  board  the  power  of  the  master  of  Uie  vessel 
is  not  wholly  superseded.  It  is  his  duty,  in 
case  ot  obvious  and  certain  disability,  or  dan- 
gerous ignorance  or  naistake  on  the  psft  of  the 
pilot,  to  dispossess  him  of  his  authority.  So 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  master  to  see  that  a  look- 
out is  kept ;  and  generally,  while  the  orders 
of  the  pilot  are  imperative  as  to  the  oourse  the 
vessel  is  to  pursue,  the  management  of  it  b 
still  under  the  control  of  the  master.  The 
pilot  is  the  servant  of  the  owner  of  tJie  vessel, 
and  the  latter  is  generally  liable  to  third  per- 
sons for  any  damage  resi&ting  from  his  negli- 
gence or  fault  But  if,  as  when  a  vessel  is  en- 
tering a  port,  the  master  is  obliged  to  take  the 
first  pilot  that  offers,  or  pay  a  certain  amount, 
it  would  seem  that  such  taking  is  by  compul- 
sion, and  that  the  owner  should  not  be  liable 
for  his  acts.  This  is  the  settled  law  in  Eng- 
land, but  the  question  is  still  an  open  one  in 
the  United  States. 

PILOT  FISH,  a  scomberoid  fish  of  the  ge- 
nus naucrates  (Raf.).  It  is  characterized  by  a 
Aisiform  body,  small  uniform  sciJes,  a  keel  on 
the  side  of  the  tail,  the  dorsal  compoeed  of  iso- 
lated spines,  and  the  ventrals  under  the  pec- 
torals ;  the  head  is  compressed,  the  teeth  thin 
and  crowded  on  the  Jaws  and  palate,  and  the 
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states  the  maxrafactnre  was  first  xmdertaken 
soon  after  the  war  of  1812,  when  in  oonseqnenoe 
of  the  intermptioii  to  oomxneroe  the  value  of  a 
paper  of  pins  was  not  less  than  $1,  and  these 
were  of  yerj  inferior  quality  to  those  now 
worth  only  6  cents  a  paper.  The  first  attempt 
was  made  hr  some  Engnshmen  at  the  old  state 
prison,  in  what  was  then  called  Greenwich  vil- 
lage, now  a  part  of  New  York  citj.  The  enter- 
Snse  was  soon  abandoned,  and  was  again  nn- 
ertaken  with  the  same  tools  in  1820  at  the 
Bellevue  almshouse,  but  again  without  success* 
In  Massachusetts  during  the  war  a  new  mar 
chine  wasinvented  for  facilitating  the  process, 
but  little  or  nothing  was  done  in  the  manufiBu>- 
tore  of  pins.  In  1824  Mr.  Lemuel  W.  Wright 
of  Massachusetts  patented  in  England,  and  in- 
troduced in  a  &ctoi7  at  LamtN^th,  London, 
some  important  machines  of  his  invention,  the 
first  ever  contrived  for  making  solid-headed 
pins.  The  company  however  failed  before 
these  pins  were  mtroduced  into  the  market, 
and  the  machinery  was  transferred  to  Stroud 
fai  Gloucestershire,  where  the  manufiicture  was 
conducted  by  D.  F.  Taylor  and  co.,  and  the  first 
solid-headed  pins  were  sold  by  this  firm  in 
London  about  the  year  1888.  In  1882  the  new 
machines  of  Mr.  John  I.  Howe  of  New  York 
were  patented  in  the  United  States.  These 
were  for  making  the  pins  with  wire  or  **  spun 
h«ids"  like  those  imported  from  Europe,  and 
were  no  doubt  the  first  self-acting  macbmes,  in 
which  the  pin  was  entirely  completed  by  one 
process,  that  proved  successful.  In  1886  they 
were  put  in  operation  by  the  Howe  manu- 
facturing compimy  at  their  factory  constructed 
for  this  purpose  in  New  York.  Their  opera- 
tions were  transferred  to  Birmingham,  Conn., 
in  1888,  and  soon  included  the  new  process 
of  making  pins  with  solid  heads  patented  by 
Mr.  Howe  in  1840.  Another  factory  was  es- 
tablished in  1888  at  Poughkeepaie  on  the  Hud- 
son river,  by  Messrs.  Slocum,  Gellson,  and  ca, 
making  use  of  processes  invented  by  Mr.  8am- 
ud  Slocum  for  producing  the  solid-head  pin ; 
but  their  interests  were  finally  transferred  to 
the  '^  American  Pin  Company,^'  at  Waterbury, 
Oonn.,  where  the  business  has  for  a  number 
of  years  been  successfully  carried  on  in  con- 
nection with  the  manufacture  of  hooks  and 
eyes,  which  are  also  made  of  brass  wire.  The 
improved  processes,  among  other  favorable  re- 
sults, have  materially  diminished  the  weight 
of  the  pins,  so  that  to  produce  the  same  number 
much  less  brass  is  consumed  than  formerly. 
The  reduction  in  the  price  of  pins,  rated  accord- 
ing to  their  weight,  has  been  niUy  one  half 
since  1885,  while  the  quality  has  been  improved 
in  an  equal  ratio.  The  early  operations  in  the 
United  States  were  greatly  embarrassed  by  the 
tariff  then  in  force,  by  which  pins  were  ad« 
mitted  duty  f^  while  the  brass  wire  suitable 
for  their  manufacture,  and  of  which  very  little 
was  made  in  the  country,  was  subject  to  a  duty 
of  20  per  cent.  For  tibis  reason  the  business 
languished  uatil.tbe  tariff  of  1842  secured  to  it 


sufficient  protection,  tmder  which  the  manofte- 
ture  became  firmly  established.  At  the  present 
time  the  total  weight  of  pins  made  in  the  United 
States  is  supposed  to  be  from  i  *to  10  tons  a 
week.  In  ouality  they  are  quite  equal  to 
those  of  English  manufiictnre. — ^Notwitnstand- 
ing  the  apparent  insignificance  of  pinsi,  their 
use  is  so  nniversal  that  the  factories  devoted 
to  their  production  are  very  extensive,  and 
large  quantities  of  copper  and  zinc  art  con- 
sumed in  the  formation  of  the  brass  of  which 
they  are  made;  and  though  they  appear  so 
simple  in  their  form  and  construction,  some 
of  the  machines  by  which  they  are  produced 
are  exceedingly  complex  and  expensive.  The 
two  factories  in  Connecticut  have  consumed  <ii 
copper  alone  neariy  a  ton  duly,  making  use  of 
that  of  Lake  Superior  exclusively,  and  mannfiso- 
turing  their  own  brass  and  wire.  The  prodoo- 
tion  of  pins  by  both  companies  amounted  in 
1851  to  about  8  tons  a  week.  By  the  old  meth- 
ods of  manufacture,  which  however  varied  oosi* 
siderably  at  different  times,  the  distinct  pro- 
cesses were  usually  stated  to  be  14  in  nom- 
ber.  commencing  with  straightening  the  wire, 
which  had  already  been  thoroughly  deaned, 
drawn  down  through  a  plate  to  the  required 
size,  and  wound  on  a  bobbin.  The  stnughten- 
ing  was  effected  by  drawing  the  wire  ouiddy 
through  the  spaces  between  6  or  7  upri^t  pins 
fixed  m  a  table  in  a  dightiy  waving  line,  adapt- 
ed to  the  thickness  of  tiie  wire.  Tlie  wire  was 
thus  run  out  in  lengths  of  80  feet,  whidi  were 
cut  off,  and  these  were  reduced  to  shorter 
lengths  adapted  for  8  or  4  or  6  pins.  Pointing 
was  done  by  grinding  the  ends  upon  stones  or 
steel  cylinders,  called  mills,  80  or  40  of  the  pin 
wires  being  held  together  in  the  hands  and 
made  to  rotate  as  their  ends  were  applied  to 
the  grinding  surfaces.  They  were  then  cut  into 
the  right  lengths,  and  the  bits  not  pointed  were 
returned  to  the  pointer.  The  pin  heads,  made 
of  a  finer  wire,  were  prepared  by  winding  them 
by  a  lathe  into  a  spiral  round  other  wires.  Three 
turns  of  the  spiral  being  cut  off  furnished  the 
head  for  one  pin.  The  heads  were  annealed 
by  being  brought  to  a  red  heat,  and  then  shaped 
by  the  blow  of  a  hammer.  Each  one  beinff 
taken  up  on  a  pin  wire,  and  this  introdnoed 

Soint  downward  in  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  a 
ie,  a  blow  from  a  drop  hammer  worked  by  a 
treadle  secured  the  head  to  the  pin.  Another 
and  still  older  method  was  to  fasten  two  ooils 
of  the  heading  wire  on  the  shank  by  hammer- 
ing it  between  dies,  acting  transvenely  to  the 
line  of  the  shank.  A  rounded  head  was  thus 
formed,  neither  smooth  nor  well  fastened. 
The  clumsy  Butch  pins,  still  occasionany  sees, 
present  this  form  of  head.  Several  fimshing 
processes  are  still  necessary  for  preparing  the 
pins  for  market.  They  are  cleanea  by  boil- 
mg  them  half  an  hour  in  sour  beer,  or  solu- 
tion of  tartar.  To  whiten  or  tin  them  they 
are  laid  in  a  copper  pan  in  dtemating  layers 
with  grain  tin,  and  when  the  vessel  is  nearly 
f^ll  water  is  added  and  heat  apptied;  wheo 
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chief  Jnstioe,  and  at  the  age  of  7  was  taken  hj 
his  &ther  to  England  to  be  educated.  Having 
passed  through  Westminster  school,  he  was 
graduated  at  Ohristchnrch  college^  Oxford, 
at  an  earlj  age,  after  which  he  stadied  law  in 
tiie  ITiddle  Temple.  He  salraeqaentlj  passed 
nearly  a  year  in  the  royal  military  academy  in 
Oaen,  France,  and  in  1769  returned  to  Oharles- 
ton  and  commenced  practice  as  a  barrister. 
Almost  immediately  he  became  a  participator 
in  the  preparatory  conflicts  which  openea  the 
struggle  of  the  reyolution.  He  was  a  member 
of  ther  first  proyindal  congress  of  South  Oaro- 
lina,  and  in  June,  1775,  was  elected  a  captain 
in  one  of  the  two  regiments  raised  by  the  prov- 
ince. He  served  at  the  capture  of  Fort  John- 
son in  Oharleston  harbor,  and  also  participated 
in  the  movements  resulting  in  the  aefeat  of  the 
British  fleet  before  Fort  Moultrie.  The  war 
languishing  in  the  South  after  this,  he  Joined 
the  American  forces  at  the  North  as  a  volun- 
teer, and  as  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Washington 
was  present  at  Brandvwine  and  Gtermantown. 
The  South  being  again  menaced,  he  returned 
in  the  spring  of  1778  to  Carolina,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  unsuccessftd  expedition  to  Flori- 
da. In  Jan.  1779,  he  presided  over  the  senate 
of  South  Carolina;  soon  after  aided  Moultrie 
in  protecting  Charleston  against  a  greatly  su- 
perior force  of  British  regulars  under  Gen. 
Provost ;  and  in  Oct  1779,  fought  with  great 
intrepidity  in  the  disastrous  assault  upon  Sa- 
vannah, a  vivid  account  of  which  from  his  pen 
was  published  in  Gordon's  history  of  the  revo- 
lution. At  the  commencement  of  the  siege  of 
Charleston  he  held  command  of  Fort  Moultrie, 
which  inflicted  severe  injury  upon  the  British 
fleet  approaching  the  city,  altnough  it  could 
not  retard  its  progress.  The  fort  was  soon 
after  abandoned,  and  Col.  Pindkney  transferred 
his  services  to  the  besieged  town,  where  he 
continued  until  its  surrender,  a  measure  which 
he  opposed  to  the  last.  He  remained  a  prison- 
er of  war  until  the  peace,  when  he  resumed  his 
practice  at  the  bar.  In  1788  he  was  a  member 
of  the  convention  which  framed  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  subsequently  of 
that  of  South  Carolina  which  ratified  it ;  and 
again  of  that  convention  which  in  1790  adopted 
the  constitution  of  the  state.  After  declining 
ofifers  from  Gen.  Washington  of  a  seat  in  the 
supreme  court,  and  in  his  cabinet  as  secretary 
of  war  and  of  state,  he  accepted  in  1796  the 
office  of  minister  to  France.  IMplomatio  inter- 
course between  France  and  the  United  States 
was  at  that  time  beset  with  difficulties,  and  the 
directory,  whidi  was  then  in  power  in  the 
fbrmer  country,  treated  Pinckney  with  marked 
disrespect,  and  finally  ordered  him  to  leave 
the  country.  He  returned  subsequently  with 
Marshall  and  Crerry  as  associates,  but  negotia- 
tions went  on  slowly,  and  the  American  com- 
missioners were  at  length  given  to  understand 
that  nothing  would  be  accomplished  until  the 
government  had  received  a  present  in  money. 
Talleyrand  submitted  this  proposition  to  them. 


intimating  at  the  same  time  that  the  peultt 
of  refusal  would  be  war.    *'  War  be  it,  theD!*** 
replied  Pinckney.    ^'MiUions  for  defence,  or, 
but  not  a  cent  for  tribute!^    On  relaniioir  to 
the  United  States  he  was  appointed  a  mijor- 
general  in  the  army,  and  in  1800  he  was  an 
unsuccessfid  candidate  for  president,  reoeiring 
with  John  Adams  the  votes  of  the  federal  party. 
n.  Thomas,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bon  in 
Charleston,  Oct  28, 1750,  died  there,  Kot.  1 
1828.    Like  his  brother  lie  was  educated  in 
England,  first  at  Westminster  school,  and  afte^ 
ward  at  Oxford.    He  studied  law  in  the  Tem- 
ple, was  admitted  a  barrister,  returned  to  Sontb 
Carolina  in  1770  after  an  absence  of  19  years, 
and  soon  engaged  in  active  resistance  to  Great 
Britain.    In  1776  he  was  commissioned  a  lien- 
tenant  in  one  of  the  provincial  regiments,  in 
which  he  attained  the  rank  of  nu^or,  and  npon 
the  appointment  of  Gen.  Lincoln  as  commaod- 
er-in>cnief  of  the  southern  army  he  became 
one  of  his  aids.    He  fought  with  distinction  st 
the  battle  of  Stono;  and  at  the  assault  upon 
Savannah,  where  he  acted  as  aid  to  Count  d'Es- 
taing,  he  headed  one  of  the  assailing  columns 
of  the  continental  army,  and   succeeded  in 
mounting  the  British  redoubts,  from  which  be 
was  compelled  to  retire.     After  the  &D  of 
Charleston  he  joined  the  army  of  Gates,  and 
at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Camden  was  do- 
perately  wounded,  and  would  have  been  slain 
had  he  not  been  recognized  by  a  British  ofBccr, 
an  old  college  fk'iend,  whose  timely  exclama- 
tion: "Save  Tom  Pinckney  "  stayed  the  bar- 
onet uplifted  against  him.    He  was  sent  as  a 
prisoner  of  war  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  peace.    In  1789  he  was  ele^ 
ed  governor  of  South  Carolina,  and  in  1T92 
received  from  Washington  the  appointment  of 
minister  to  Great  Britain,  whence  after  a  few 
years  he  was  transferred  in  the  same  capacity 
to  Spain,  where  he  negotiated  the  treaty  of 
Ildefonso,  by  which  the  United  Ststes  awnred 
the  free  navigation  of  the  IGssissippi.    He  re- 
turned home  in  1796,  and  was  soon  after  electr 
ed  by  the  federalists  to  congress  from  the 
Charleston  district    After  aerviny  for  «ycrt^ 
years  in  this  capacity  he  retired  mto  pnvaw 
life,  but  in  1812  accepted  the  appointroeni 
of  mi\jor-general  of  the  southern  nmitaiy  oi- 
vision  of  the  country,  the  duties  of  "^^^^i 
volved  the  prosecution  of  war  with  the  Creei 
and  Seminole  Indians.    His  last  active  fieW 
service  was  at  the  battle  of  Horse-shoe  l»n^ 
where  the  military  power  of  the  Creeka  w 
finally  broken.    Upon  the  conduaon  of  pw^ 
he  retired  definitively  from  public  1^  *^ 
Charles,  grandson  of  William,  bom  in  C»«n^ 
ton  in  1768,  died  in  1824.    He  waaedncatw 
for  the  bar,  and  when  scarcely  of  age  was  en 
sen  to  the  provincial  legislature  firom  the  P^ 
ishofChristchurch.  At  the  capture  of  Ohari^ 
ton  he  became  a  prisoner,  and  remained  « 
until  near  the  dose  of  the  war,  when  hj  '•V, 
ed  his  profession.    In  1786  he  waseloc^ 
delegate  from  South  Carolina  to  the  eow^ 
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mean,  and  Isthmian.  The  shlgeot  matter  of 
the  oides  usually  consists  of  the  praise  of  the 
tictor  and  of  his  citj,  with  many  allusions  to 
the  mythical  origin  of  the  former,  and  the 
legendary  events  connected  with  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  latter.  Either  Ihe  wealth  of  the 
Tictor  is  praised,  as  in  the  case  of  triumphs  won 
by  the  speed  of  horses,  inasmuch  as  only  the 
rich  could  afford  lo  contend  in  the  chariot 
races,  or  his  ydor  is  commended  if  he  had  un- 
dergone tn  the  contest  any  personal  peril.  The 
mytiiical  element  is  always  a  prominent  feature 
in  his  odes.  He  was  himself  a  strict  worship- 
per of  the  gods,  and  appears  to  have  placed 
credence  in  the  marvellons  and  supernatural 
accounts  of  Greek  legendary  history.  At  the 
same  time  he  rejects  some  of  those  stories  and 
transforms  others  which  do  not  agree  with  his 
conceptions  of  the  gods.  The  quarrels  between 
the  divinities,  and  all  stories  representing  the 
ffods  as  guilty  of  wicked  acts,  he  either  formal- 
» jy  repudiates  or  does  not  recount.  As  the  epi- 
nioian  odes  were  sung  by  a  Chorus  at  a  festival, 
many  jocular  remarks  were  admitted  which 
would  De  inconsistent  with  the  modem  idea  of 
the  sustained  sublimity  essential  to  lyric  poet- 

S.  Although  the  odes  were  sung  by  a  chorus, 
e  poet  was  supposed  to  speak  in  the  first 
person,  and  Pindar  availed  himself  of  this  dr- 
oumstance  to  give  advice  to  the  victor,  to  de- 
fend himself  against  the  attacks  of  enemies,  and 
to  assail  rival  poets.  He  sometimes  indulges 
in  praise  of  himself  and  depreciation  of  others, 
as  in  the  second  Olympian,  where  he  compares 
himself  in  the  following  manner  to  Simonides 
and  Bacchylides :  ^^  I  have  many  swifb  arrows 
within  my  quiver ;  they  have  a  voice  f9r  the 
wise,  but  for  the  common  herd  they  need  an 
interpreter.  Wise  is  he  who  has  learned  much 
by  his  natural  abilities;  but  those  two,  whose 
ezpertness  comes  from  practice  only,  babbling 
in  their  garrulity  like  a  brace  of  Jackdaws, 
damor  in  vain  against  the  god-like  bird  of 
Jove.^' — The  editio  prineepa  of  Pindar  was 
printed  at  theAldine  press  of  Venice  (8vo., 
1518),  along  with  Oallimachus,  Dionysius,  and 
Lyoophron.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  August 
B6ckh  (2  vols.  4to.,  Leipsic,  1811-'21),  contain- 
ing a  commentary  and  dissertations  upon  the 
music,  metres,  and  lyric  poetry  of  the  Greeks, 
which  threw  much  new  light  upon  those  sub- 
jects. There  have  been  a  few  translations  of 
Pindar  into  English  verse,  of  which  the  last  ia 
by  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Oary  (London,  1888),  which, 
although  it  foUows  the  text  of  Heyne^s  edi- 
tion, is  superior  to  the  older  translations  of 
West  and  Moore.  In  Bohn's  "Classical  Li- 
brary" there  is  a  prose  translation  by  Dawson 
Turner,  which  is  printed  along  with  Moore^a 
poetical  version. 

PINDEMONTE,  Ifpouto,  an  Italian  poet, 
bom  in  Yerona  in  1758,  died  there  in  Nov.  1828. 
He  was  educated  at  the  college  of  Este  and  at 
Modena,  travelled  through  France,  Germany, 
Holland,  and  England,  was  made  a  knight  of 
the  order  of  St  John,  resided  for  a  time  in 


Malta  and  BkSif^  and  finally  establishfid  Ym- 
self  in  Avesa  near  Verona.  His  chief  worb 
are :  Proae  e  pome  eampettri  (1786) ;  Semm, 
satires  upon  the  follies  of  the  tunes,  somevhst 
in  the  style  of  Horace ;  Arminio,  a  tngedj 
founded  on  the  death  of  Arminius,  in  vLid 
he  introduced  the  chorus;  Fata  Mot^om; 
JSlogia  di  GtWMT ;  II  eolpc  di  marUllo;  and 
Mogie  di  Utterati^  a  biographical  proM  vork 
(^  vols.  8vo.,  1825-^6).  He  translated  tho 
Odyssey  into  Italian  blank  verse,  beside  trans- 
lating from  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Gatullas.— IIL< 
brother  Giovanni,  bom  in  1761,  died  in  1612. 
wrote  some  dramatic  works,  among  them  / 
Baecanali^  and  translated  Ovid^s  £entda 
Amorit, 

PINDIJS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  rsnge  of 
mountains  in  northern  Greece,  a  part  of  vbidt, 
properly  so  called,  separated  the  provinces  of 
Thessaly  and  Epirus.  The  name  is  also  used  in 
modem  geography.  (See  Gbsscb,  and  TtBxn.) 

PINE  (pinu9^  Tournefort),  a  genus  of  soft- 
wooded  trees  found  in  the  temperate  diioAt^ 
of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Thev  belong  to 
the  large  and  important  natural  order  of  cjui- 
/era,  &eir  fruit  being  an  ament  of  conid 
shape,  the  scales  of  which  become  indn»ttd 
and  closely  appressed.  The  conifers  are  trees 
or  shrubs  wim  a  resinous  juice,  needle-sh^ 
entire  leaves,  and  moncsciona  or  dicBcioos  flow- 
ers in  aments,  destitute  of  calyx  or  ooruUi 
Their  wood  is  made  up  of  ligneous  fibre  pecu- 
liarly marked  with  small  circular  dots  ordtU 
by  which  it  can  be  readily  distinguished.  Tit 
tme  pines  have  been  separated  from  the  firs  bj 
modem  botanists,  being  found  to  present  dis^ 
tinctive  marks.  (See  Fib.)  In  the  pines  the 
inflorescence  is  monoecious;  the  barreD  or 
staminate  flowers  are  in  terminal  dnstered 
spikes,  the  numerous  stamena  inserted  on  the 
axis  by  very  short  filaments  and  a  scale-Ee 
connective;  the  anthers  burst  open  lengtL- 
wise,  shedding  the  pollen,  each  separate  p^ 
tide  of  which  is  made  up  of  8  united  grains; 
the  fertile  amenta  are  either  solitaiy  or  clo^ 
tered,  and  consist  of  imbricated  carpeUaryscales, 
each  in  the  axil  of  a  deciduous  bract  bearing  i 
pair  of  inverted  ovules  at  the  base;  the  fr^^ 
is  a  cone  formed  of  ligneoua  scales,  generaDj 
thickened  at  the  apex,  reflexed  when  ripe  and 
dry,  disclosing  Hie  2  nut-like  seeds  1<^^^^^ 
shallow  excavations  at  the  base,  each  furnisbed 
with  a  thin  membranous  wing  derived  from  the 
Iming  of  the  scale ;  cotyledons  8  to  13,  li»^^' 
The  leaves  are  Ia.  fascicles  of  2  to  5,  enclosed 
in  a  chafly  membranous  sheath  at  their  base^ 
which  in  reality  is  a  parcel  of  primary,  wither- 
ed bud  scales.  The  number  of  the  leaves  tljiw 
enclosed  in  a  common  sheath  furnishes  a  ^f'T 
convenient  arrangement  for  the  several  6pecie«> 
—Of  those  in  pairs  may  be  cited  the  wood  piD« 
(pinta  sykeatriej  Linn.},  a  tree  with  an  ereci 
trunk  and  sometunes  growing  to  a  ff^^^f^' 
its  leaves  short  and  glaucous,  its  cones  atalK^ 
ovate,  and  recurved,  with  rugged,  truncate,  ^ 
depressed  scales;  its  timber  rarnishes  tnorea 
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rifftda,  Hmer)1iS8«t1iieli8hdark-eoloredbflrk; 
its  wood  is  fall  of  knots  and  saturated  with 
resin ;  it  is  very  common  in  a  low  stunted  form 
on  sandyplains  and  spare  rocky  soil  from  Maine 
to  New  York  and  southward,  and  is  employed 
for  fuel.  Sabine's  pine  (P.  Sabiniana,  Douglass) 
is  a  noble  Oalifomian  species,  with  a  trunk  140 
feet  high,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  large  heavy 
eones,  the  scales  of  which  are  produced  into 
long  recurved  points ;  its  nut  is  large  and  edi- 
ble. This  tree,  occurring  on  the  western  slopes 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  is  one  of  the  many 
called  white  pine  in  Oalifomia;  its  foliage  is 
thin  and  of  a  very  light  green,  giving  it  a  very 
peculiar  aspect,  different  from  all  the  other 
pines  of  Chat  country;  its  wood  Is  tough  and 
elastic.  A  still  more  singular-shaped  cone  is 
the  fruit  of  the  great  hooked  pine  (P.  C^teri^ 
]|^onX  a  large  strong-growing  tree  with  brown- 
ish bark,  Large  branches,  and  spreading  top; 
leaves  9  inches  long,  incurved,  somewhat  com- 
pressed, mucronate,  2-furrowed  above,  flattish 
oeneath,  slightly  serrated  on  the  margin  and  on 
the  elevated  line  along  the  middle ;  cones  large, 
conical-oblong,!  foot  and  more  in  length,6  inches 
in  diameter  near  the  middle,  and  weighing  about 
4  lbs.  each ;  scales  wedge-shaped,  elongated  at 
the  apex,  lanceolate,  mucronate,  compressed  on' 
both  sides,  incurved  and  hooked,  very  thick  and 
indurated ;  the  species  occurs  on  the  mountains 
of  California,  at  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  Engelmann's  pine  (P.  £h%gelmanni, 
Torrey)  is  a  large  and  fine  tree,  often  80  to  100 
feet  high  and  2  or  8  feet  in  diameter ;  leaves  4 
to  6  inches  long,  the  sheaths  mostly  black; 
the  cones  about  4  inches  in  length,  erect,  ovate 
or  elongate,  oonical,  scales  recurved  and  prick- 
ly, «eed8  obovate;  it  isoommon  on  the  moun- 
tains of  New  Mexico.  The  bony-seeded  pine 
<P.  oateoapermoy  Engelm.)  is^a^mall  tree  10  to 
^0  feet  high;  oones  sessile,  erect,  sub-globose, 
smooth;  seeds  large,  wingless,  obovate,  with  a 
hard  shell ;  it  occurs  on  the  mountain  borders 
near  Buena  Vista  and  about  Santillo  in  New 
Mexico. — Of  the  species  whose  leaves  are  in 
€ves  may  be  mentioned  the  Montezuma  pine  (P. 
MorUegumcBj  Lambert),  a  tall  tree  growing  on 
the  mountains  of  Mexico  at  an  elevation  of 
11,000  feet  above  the  sea  level;  the  thread- 
leaved  pine  (P.  JUifolia%  a  noble  species 
brought  to  notice  by  Mr.  Hartwes,  who  found 
it  in  Guatemala,  with  leaves  acutely  triangular 
and  from  12  to  16  inches  long ;  the  Oembran 
pine  (P.  Cemhra^  Linn.),  an  erect  conical  tree, 
with  stiff  Raucous  green  foliage,  and  oblong 
cones  containing  large,  very  hara-sheUed  seeds, 
the  kernel  white,  oily,  and  agreeable  to  the 
taste;  the  last  is  an  ornamental  and  hardy 
species,  with  fragrant,  fine-grained,  soft  wood,  a 
native  of  Siberia,  Tartary,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy.  The  Bhotan  pine  (P.  exeeUa^  Wallich),  a 
native  of  Nepaul  on  the  mountains,  is  a  tall, 
handsome,  pyramidal  tree,  from  90  to  120  feet 
high ;  its  wood  is  white  and  abounds  in  liquid 
resin ;  in  habit  it  is  similar  to  the  foUowmg. 
The  North  American  white  pine  (P.  itrobus^ 


Linn.)  often  grows  from  120  to  100  fbet  Ugh  in 
a  single,  erect,  columnar  trunk  when  occoiriLg 
in  primitive  forests ;  its  leaves  are  of  a  rich 
deep  green,  its  cones  elongate  somewhat 
curved,  the  scales  thin  and  soft,  the  see<]s 
small ;  it  is  a  most  valuable  tree,  and  fornishes 
in  the  New  England  states  an  inunense  amount 
of  lumber  in  boards  and  shingles ;  its  geograph- 
ical range  is  from  the  Saskatchewan,  lat.  54' 
N.,  to  Georgia,  and  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the 
Rocky  mountains.  A  very  similar  species  b  the 
P.  BProbiformis  (En^lmann),  the  largest  pine  ia 
New  Mexico,  growmg  upon  the  highest  mooii- 
talns ;  its  trunk  rises  to  100  pr  130  feet ;  the  conej 
are  10  inches  long  and  very  resinous.  StiU  ib> 
other  is  the  Rocky  mountain  white  pine  (P./«- 
iliiy  James),  whose  trunk  varies  from  50  to  V?) 
feet  in  height ;  it  is  in  some  respects  like  the  Ccm- 
bran  pine,  its  seeds  being  eatable.  The  sugar  pine 
(P.  Laml^ertiana,  Douglass),  so  called  from  the 
sweetness  of  its  resinous  iuice,  which  plentiM; 
exudes  from  the  tree^  is  described  by  Mr.  Doq{;- 
lass  as  of  great  size,  its  trunk  attaLaing  a  heid^t 
of  200  feet  and  a  circumference  of  about  60 
feet ;  its  branches  are  pendulous  and  form  an 
open  pyramidal  head ;  the  leaves  4  to  5  ioches 
long,  with  short  deciduous  sheaths ;  the  cones 
pendulous  firom  the  extremities  of  the  branches, 
and  when  ripe  about  16  inches  in  length;  th« 
seeds  large,  oval,  and  winged,  the  ala  of  a  fuli- 
ginous color,  and  containing  an  iDoamerahle 
quantity  of  minute  sinuous  vessels  filled  with  s 
crimson  substance,  and  forming  an  ioterestin;: 
microscopical  object ;  the  kernel  is  sweet  aqu 
pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  the  seeds  therefon; 
form  an  important  item  of  food  to  the  iDdinn' 
who  collect  them.  This  species  was  found 
growing  upon  the  most  sterile  sandy  phuos  to 
the  westward  of  the  Rocky  mountams  in  CaJ- 
fomia,  not  forming  dense  forests,  but  scattered 
singly  over  the  undulating  country.— The  pices 
are  generally  of  rapid  growth  and  easy  of  culti- 
vation, being  rais^  from  seeds,  which  should 
be  sown  when  fresh.  Many  are  remarkable  for 
their  beauty  and  especially  adapted  to  srti&cu 
planting.  The  white  pine  and  the  pitch  pin* 
can  be  advantageously  transplanted  when  j'ouog 
to  cover  worn-out  and  sand-covered  fields,  tun- 
ing up  the  trees  when  they  have  made  the 
young  shoots  of  the  summer's  growth,  whica 
should  be  about  an  inch  long.  Other  species 
doubtless  bear  removal  as  well.  The  rarer  or 
more  valuable  kinds  are  grafted  upon  the  har- 
dier and  more  common  by  the  process  pract  j>^ 
among  the  French,  callled  herbaceous  grafting 
or  greffe  Tschudy,  having  been  invented  by  a 
nobleman  of  that  name ;  this  is  done  when  tne 
young  shoots  are  so  tender  as  to  easily  brea^. 
and  the  scion  is  inserted  by  the  deft  process. 
Sometimes  the  stock  of  rarer  kinds  is  increascu 
from  layers  by  skilful  gardeners.  The  ccH^ir^ 
are  readily  raised  from  cuttings;  they  str^ 
root  best  when  the  cuttings  are  from  the  pres- 
ent season's  growth,  taken  off  near  where  \ 
proceeds  from  the  old  wood  and  when  nearly 
ripe,  some  time  in  August    With  a  riigbt  w)i- 
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fng  into  a  filender  thread.    The  pineapple  may 
be  considered  the  most  Temarkable  of  all  the 
species.    It  is  an  indigenoas  plant  in  the  woods 
of  Sonth  America,  and  from  thence  has  been 
carried  to  Africa  and  to  the  East  Indies,  where 
it  now  forms  a  part  of  the  natnralized  flora. 
The  pineapple  frnit,  stmoturallT^  regarded,  is  no 
more  than  a  cluster  of  flowers  arranged  npon 
an  elongated  axis  of  inflorescence,  and  termi* 
nating  in  a  tnft  of  green  leaves;  each  flower 
and  its  accompanying  bract  become  thickened 
and  fleshy,  and  as  there  are  many  on  the  spike, 
this  increase  causes  a  crowding  together  and 
swelling  out  of  the  whole  imtil  a  massive  head 
of  individual  flowers  changed  into  a  sort  of 
berries  is  the  result ;  the  withered  tips  of  the 
petals  remain  and  give  to  the  rhomboidal-shaped 
divisions  of  the  frait  the  appearance  of  an  eye, 
technically  called  by  gardeners  the  pip.   In  the 
wild  condition  each  of  these  contains  seeds ;  but 
long  cultivation  and  stimulating  soils  have  oblit- 
erated the  disposition  to  bear  seeds,  a  condition 
to  which  other  vegetables  or  fruits  are  frequent- 
ly reduced,  as  in  the  seedless  varieties  of  the 
grape,  orange,  &c.    By  these  means  the  crown 
of  leaves  and  the  suckers  at  the  base  of  the  fruit 
are  required  to  propagate  new  plants,  and  new 
varieties  must  be  expected  from  plants  growing 
wild  or  in  such  a  condition  as  to  allow  the  per- 
fection of  the  ovules  instead  of  the  carpel-like 
and  pulpy  envelopes.    The  pineapple  has  been 
extensively  the  subject  of  tne  gardener's  care, 
especially  in  Great  Britain,  and  many  contri- 
vances have  been  invented  to  raise  it  in  perfec- 
tion.   The  chief  considerations  seem  to  be  a 
good,  rich,  loamy  soil,  warmth  applied  to  the 
roots,  abundance  of  water  and  moisture  in  a 
high  temperature,  supply  of  liquid  stimulants 
when  in  a  growing  state,  and  less  water  and 
more  air  when  the  fruit  is  ripening.    It  is  said 
that  fruits  thus  raised  in  glass  structures  called 
pineries  are  far  superior  in  point  of  flavor  to 
any  whidi  grow  in  the  open  air,  although  the 
wild  sorts  found  in  parts  of  the  East  Indies  are 
highly  praised.    In  the  Azores,  the  pineapple 
is  raised  in  pots,  which  are  set  in  the  open  air 
in  summer,  and  protected  in  winter  from  the 
cold  by  merelv  a  structure  with  a  glazed  roof 
known  to  gardeners  as  a  lean-to.   The  varieties 
in  the  London  horticultural  society's  catalogue 
are  more  than  50  in  number,  but  those  particu- 
laiiy  recommended  are  tlie  queen,  Antigua, 
queen,  black  Jamaica,  and  Moscow ;  and  the 
largest  fruited  are  the  EnviUe  and  Trinidad. — 
The  Juice  of  the  unripe  fruit  of  the  pineapple  is 
excessively  acid  and  excoriating  to  the  mouth. 
It  is  sometimes  employed  along  with  allied 
species,  the  bromelia  jnnguin^  and  otliers,  to 
destroy  intestinal  worms  and  to  promote  the 
secretion  of  urine ;  and  from  the  fibres  of  the 
leaves  of  the  ORonaaaa  very  fine  cloth  is  man- 
ufactured.— ^The  representative  of  the  hrtMneli- 
atm  in  the  United  States  is  the  Spanish  moss 
{TUlandna  funeoides^  linn.)  of  the  south,  and 
several  other  species  known  as  air  plants  oc- 
oorring  in  soathem  Elorida. 


PINEL,  Pbiuffe,  a  French  phyaidan,  bora 
at  St.  Paul,  near  Lavaur,  department  of  Tarn. 
April  20,  1745,  died  in  Paris,  Oct  26,  l^r.. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  physician,  and  stadied  is 
several  colleges,  supporting  himself  meanwhile 
by  private  teaching.    In  1778  he  removed  to 
Paris,  where  he  gave  lessons  in  mathemanos, 
devoted  every  leisure  moment  to  medical  in- 
vestigation, and  wrote  for  the  medical  and  IL; 
philosophical  Journals.    His  proposal  for  a  ik'v 
clasdfication  of  animals,  based  on  the  formarl  !i 
of  the  Jaw  bone,  gave  him  so  much  repntarlic 
as  to  make  him  a  competitor  with  Cuvier  fur  a 
professorship  at  the  jardin  de»  planter    II 
1765  he  was  led  to  turn  his  attention  to  insan- 
ity,  and,  taking  charge  of  a  private  asjlnm  for 
the  insane,  he  tried  with  success,  for  6  v^arN 
the  substitution  of  gentle  measures  for  the 
harshness  then  almost  universally  practi^>«-ii 
In  1791  he  obtained  a  prize  from  the  socitrr 
of  medicine  for  the  best  essay  on  the  tre:.:- 
ment  of  insanity,  and  soon  afterward  vras  &|^^ 
pointed  physician  of  the  Bic^tre.    This  im- 
mense establishment  was  a  prison,  alm^houiM-, 
hospital,  lunatic  asylum,  and  nurserj,  all  \l 
one ;  and  the  different  classes  of  inmates  were 
Buffered  to  mingle  with  one  another.     It  tra.« 
crowded  almost  beyond  endurance,  whfle  mac} 
of  the  buildings  were  utterly  unfit  to  be  inhaji^ 
ited.    The  insane  were  chained  in  dark,  daEir, 
and  filthy  cells,  and  their  keepers  were  male- 
factors condemned  to  this  duty  as  a  punishmeit 
for  their  crimes.    It  was  very  rare  that  a  hini- 
tic  recovered.    Under  PinePs  adnuniatrativn 
each  class  was  confined  to  its  own  qQart<r(, 
the  worst  portions  of  the  buildings  were  tier. 
down,  and  the  remainder  thoroughly  repainti 
and  cleansed.    The  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  insane  was,  however,  the  object  at 
which  he  especially  aimed;  and  this  he  was 
compeUed  to  attempt  in  person,  for  crcehr 
had  rendered  the  unhappy  creatures  so  fero- 
cious that  no  one  durst  set  them  at  liberty. 
The  number  of  cures  he  accomplished,  even 
among  these  chronic  cases,  astonished  the  pro- 
fession; and  the  method  of  treatment  he  intro- 
duced has  been  adopted  in  all  civilized  ooimtriecL 
After  two  years  he  was  transferred  to  the  S^- 
p6tri^re,  a  similar  institution  for  females.    His 
works  on  leases  of  the  mind  gave  the  first 
decided  impulse  to  that  investigation  of  insan- 
ity which  has  conferred  so  much  honor  u]>oa 
the  medical  science  of  the  present  day.    At 
the  death  of  Ouvier  he  succeeded  him  as  a 
member  of  the  academy  of  sciences.    He  was 
the  author  of  24  medical  treatises,  6  of  which 
were  on  insanity  and  cognate  topics,  and  13  or 
14  on  the  mechanism  of  the  Joints,  and  other 
subjects  connected  with  animal  mechanics. 

PINEROLO,  or  Pignebol,  a  city  of  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Turin,  on  the  Closonsi  20  m. 
S.  by  W.  from  Turin ;  pop.  in  1860, 15,494  It 
has  6  churches,  9  convents,  and  mannfkctoriv^ 
of  silk,  wool,  cotton,  &c  It  came  into  the  po^ 
session  of  the  house  of  Savoy  in  1042,  but  was 
several  times  conquered  by  the  French,  who 
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flowen  borne  on  branching  stems  in  twos  or 
threes,  the  petals  rose  purple  or  lilao ;  it  grows 
spontaneouuj  on  heaths  and  borders  of  forests 
in  moontainons  countries  of  Europe.  A  yarie- 
tj  with  purple  flowers  is  known.  Beveral 
others  of  the  dianthus  tribe  are  called  pinks,  but 
their  scentless  flowers  and  rather  diflerent 
mode  of  inflorescence  cause  them  to  be  treated 
with  less  consideration.  Some  new  and  very 
curious  varieties  of  the  dianthus  Chinemis  have 
lately  come  into  notice,  known  ak  Janan  pinks, 
of  wnich  j9.  Hedtcigii^  ladniosus^  snatnonitnh 
9u»  are  examples ;  Uie  style  of  the  plants,  their 
glaucous  foliage,  and  stiff,  upright,  patulous 
blossoms,  do  not  recommend  them. 

PINKEBTON,  John,  a  Scottish  author,  bom 
in  Edinburgh,  Feb.  17,  1758,  died  in  Paris, 
March  10, 1825.  He  was  intended  for  the  le- 
gal profession,  but  haying  established  himself 
Lx  Ix)ndon  in  1780,  he  entered  upon  a  literary 
career  of  singular  activity.  After  publishing 
some  trifles  in  yerse  under  the  title  of  "  Bimes" 
(8yo.,  1781),  he  edited  '*  Select  Scottish  Bal- 
lads," many  of  the  pieces  in  which  he  subse- 
quently confessed  were  his  own  composition, 
succeeded  by  more  volumes  of  verse,  an  "Es- 
say on  Medals"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1784),  once  a  use- 
ful manual  for  numismatists,  and  "  Letters  on 
Literature,  by  Bobert  Heron"  (8yo.,  1785). 
The  last  named  work,  exemplifying  a  new  sys- 
tem of  T^^gliftli  orthography,  procured  him  the 
acquaintance  of  Horace  Walpole  and  Gibbon. 
He  next  edited  "  Ancient  Scottish  Poems"  (2 
vols.  8vo.,  1786),  published  from  the  MS.  col- 
lections of  Sir  BichardMaitland,  and  long  sup- 
posed to  be  forgeries,  although  their  genuine- 
ness is  now  auUienticated.  In  1787  appeared 
his  "  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  and  Progress 
of  the  Scythians  or  Goths,"  which,  with  the 
'^  Inquiry  into  the  History  of  Scotland  preced- 
ing the  Beign  of  Malcolm  IH."  (2  vols.  8yo., 
1789),  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  strong  anti- 
Oeltic  feeling  of  the  author,  who  undertakes 
to  prove  ^at  the  Celts  were  an  inferior  race 
to  the  Goths,  "  being  mere  savages,  but  one 
degree  above  brutes."  His  "  History  of  Scot- 
land from  the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Stu- 
art to  that  of  Mary"  (2  vols.  4to.,  1797)  is  less 
colored  by  prdudice,  and  is  still  considered  the 
most  accurate  history  of  the  period.  After  tile 
death  of  Walpole  he  collected  and  published 
notes  of  the  conversation  of  his  patron,  with  a 
memoir,  in  2  vols.  12mo.,  under  the  title  of 
*'  Walpoliana."  Among  his  remaininff  works 
were  the  "  Medallic  History  of  England  to  the 
Bevolution"  (4to.,  1790);  "IconographiaScoti- 
ca"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1799) ;  "'  Modem  Geography 
digested  on  a  New  Plan"  (2  vols.  4to.,  1802) ; 
"  General  Oollection  of  Voyages  and  Travels" 
(17  vols.  4to.,  1808-'18\  accompanied  by  a 
**New  Modem  Atlas,"  published  in  parts 
(1809-'16);  and  "Petralogy,  or  a  Treatise  on 
Bocks"  (2  vols.  Svo.,  1811).  In  addition  to 
these  he  edited  8  volumes  of  scarce  Scottish 
poems,  Barbour^s  "  Brace,"  "  Lives  of  Scottish 
Saints,"  ^.    The  last  22  years  of  his  life  were 


passed  in  Paris,  where,  notwKhstsndmg  hii 
ceaseless  industry,  he  died  in  indigent  clrctuc^ 
stances.  He  was  a  man  of  vigorous  inteD^ 
and  very  considerable  historical  imdantiqiiarju: 
learning,  but  ftill  of  prejudices.  He  is  deecribed 
as  **  a  very  little  and  very  thin,  old  msn,  vith  i 
very  small,  sharp,  yellow  face,  thickly  pitt.^ 
by  the  small  pox,  and  decked  with  a  pair  of 
green  spectacles."  His  literary  correspondeDf^ 
was  edited  by  Dawson  Turner  (London.  IS:*'. 
PINEZNEY,  William,  an  American  lawyc: 
bora  in  Annapolis,  Md.,  March  12, 1764,  di^ 
Feb.  22, 1822.  His  fiunily  was  a  branch  of  tk 
South  Oarolina  Pindmeys,  and  early  settled  i: 
Annapolis.  He  studied  medicine  in  Baltimore, 
but  in  1788  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  h^, 
and  was  ciJled  to  the  bar  in  1786.  His  Tfrr 
first  efforts  gave  him  a  marked  position,  h 
1788  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  conve^ 
tion  which  ratified  the  constitution  of  the  T^t- 
ed  States,  and  subsequently  held  vario\is  stare 
offices  in  the  house  of  delegates,  senate,  ^nd 
council.  In  17^6  he  was  sent  to  LoDdon  hj 
President  Washington  as  commissioner  ui^ler 
the  Jay  treaty,  remaining  abroad  until  18>4, 
when  he  became  attorney-general  for  the  state 
of  Maryland.  He  was  sent  minister  to  England 
in  1806,  and  held  that  office  till  1811,  wbes  he 
was  appointed  attorney-general  of  the  Unite<l 
States  by  Mr.  Madison.  He  held  this  of  c« 
over  two  years,  and  resigned  it  in  consequence 
of  an  act  of  congress  requiring  the  attomj* 
general  to  reside  at  Washington.  He  cois* 
manded  a  volunteer  corps  in  ttie  war  of  ISll 
and  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Bladensburg.  In  1815  he  was  a  member  oi 
congress,  and  in  1816  was  appointed  minister 
to  Russia  and  special  minister  to  Naples,  retiirc- 
ing  home  in  1818.  The  following  year  he  T^a* 
elected  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  senate,  where  be 
made  two  elaborate  speeches  on  the  MiBsoon 
question,  and  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  conference  that  reported  the  Missouri  con- 
]>romise,  which  he  strongly  advocated.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  Mr.  Pinkney  was  by  genertl 
acknowledgment  at  the  head  of  the  Americ.in 
bar,  occupying  very  nearly  the  same  pofltiyn 
that  was  held  by  I)aniel  Webater  some  years 
later.  His  "  Life"  was  written  by  Henry  Wbea- 
ton  (New  York,  1826).— Edwabd  Coats,  soa 
of  the  preceding,  an  American  poet,  born  m 
London,  during  the  temporary  residence  there 
of  his  father  as  American  commissionerjnOet. 
1802,  died  in  Baltimore,  April  11, 1828.  Be  vie 
educated  at  St.  Mary's  college,  Baltimore,  w^ 
at  the  age  of  14  entered  the  navy  as  a  midslnp- 
man.  In  1824  he  resigned  his  commission,  vas 
married,  and  commenced  the  prsctice  of  ^^ 
law.  Failing  in  this,  he  attempted  unsticcefc- 
fblly  to  procure  a  commission  in  the  nsTW  ser- 
vice of  Mexico;  and  in  1827  he  aBsamedtne 
control  of  a  political  journal  called  "TheMarj- 
lander,"  which  from  ill  health  he  vw  s^^d 
obliged  to  relinquish.  His  poetical  repntfttion 
rests  on  a  volume  entitled  "  Kodolpb  and  otne^ 
Poems,"  published  anonymously  in  1835.  Som« 
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tbe  nortb  gtar.  On  Jan.  28,  1600,  land  waa 
descried ;  it  was  Cape  St  Angoatine.  Pinzon 
was  thna  the  first  European  to  oroas  the  eqnator 
in  tbe  western  ocean,  and  the  first  discoverer 
of  Brazil.  Landing,  he  took  formal  possession 
of  the  country  for  the  Oastilian  crown ;  bnt  be- 
ing resolutely  met  by  warlike  natives,  he  sailed 
to  the  N.  W.,  and  after  various  adventures 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  Pursuing 
bis  course,  he  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco^ 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  June  reached  Hispa- 
niola.  In  the  following  month  two  of  the  cara- 
vels were  sunk  with  their  crews  in  a  terrifio 
hurricane.  Pinzon  arrived  in  Palos  about  the 
end  of  September,  after  a  disastrous  voyage, 
which  had  swallowed  up  all  his  fortune.  On 
Sept.  6,  1501,  royal  permission  was  given  him 
to  colonize  and  govern  all  the  oountiy  he  had 
discovered  from  Cape  St.  Augustine  to  a  litUe 
north  of  the  Amazon,  but  he  never  made  a 
second  exp^ition  into  those  parts.  In  1606 
and  again  in  1608  he  was  concerned  in  voyages 
to  diicover  the  passage  which  Columbus  sup- 
posed to  lead  from  the  Atlantic  to  a  southern 
ocean.  III.  Fbaitoisco  Mabtut,  the  third 
brother,  accompanied  the  first  expedition  of 
Columbus,  as  pilot  of  Martin  Alonso's  vessel, 
the  Pinta. — By  the  emperor  Charles  V.  the 
Pinzon  family  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  hi- 
dalgos, in  reward  for  the  services  in  discovery 
its  members  had  rendered.  It  still  exists  in 
Moguer  near  Palos. 

PIOMBO,  Fba  Sebasttako  del,  an  Italian 
painter,  whose  family  name  was  Luciano,  bom 
m  Venice  in  1486,  died  in  Rome  in  1647.  He 
Studied  under  Giovanni  Bellini  and  Giorgione, 
and  by  his  works  attracted  the  attention  of 
Agostino  Chigi,  a  merchant  of  Sienna,  who 
persuaded  him  to  visit  Rome.  Here  Michel 
Angelo  gave  him  valuable  advice,  and  it  is  even 
reported  by  Yasari  that  he  aided  him  in  the 
composition  of  some  of  his  most  celebrated 
works,  and  set  him  up  as  a  competitor  to  Ra- 

Ehael.  Sebastiano's  *^  Raising  of  Liuarus,''  which 
\  said  to  include  several  groups  and  figures  in- 
vented, if  not  designed,  by  the  great  Florentine, 
was  at  all  events  intended  to  rival  the  ^^  Trans- 
figuration*' of  Raphael.  He  excelled  most  how* 
ever  in  portraiture.  Clement  YII.  appointed 
him  keeper  of  the  papid  sesJs,  from  wnich  ciiv 
oumstance  he  derived  his  surname  of  Piombo 
(lead),  the  substance  used  in  sealing  bulls.  His 
office  obliged  him  to  assume  the  monk^s  habit, 
whence  he  was  styled  Frate  or  Fra. 

PIOZZI,  Hestsb  Lynch,  an  English  author-* 
ess,  bom  in  Bodvel,  Caernarvonshire,  in  1789, 
died  in  Clifton,  near  Bristol,  May  2, 1821.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  John  Salusbury,  esq.,  and 
in  1764  married  a  wealthy  brewer  named 
Thrale.    Shortly  afterward  she  formed  an  ac- 

Suaintanoe  with  Dr.  Johnson,  to  which  fact 
be  owes  all  the  celebrity  she  has  in  literature. 
With  him  she  preserved  a  close  intimacy  until, 
much  against  bis  wishes,  she  married  in  1784^ 
alter  the  death  of  Thrale,  an  Italian  music  mas- 
ter named  Gabriel  Piozzi.     After  Johnson's 


death  she  published  a  vobune  entitled  ^iMt- 
dotes  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  during  the  kt 
Twenty  Years  of  his  Life"  (S\o^  1786).   Tlua 

C*  Hcation  produced  a  feud  between  her  ud 
well  ana  the  other  friends  of  Jdinaoc, 
which  gave  rise  to  Dr.  Wolcott's  poem  of 
"  Bozzy  and  Piozzi.^'  While  living  in  FLorence 
in  1786,  she  printed  with  Merry,  Greatbesii, 
and  Parsons,  tbe  founders  of  the  Delk  Cnsa 
school  of  poetry,  a  collection  in  prose  and  Tcr» 
called  ^The  Florentine  ^Gscellany,"  vlidi 
however  was  not  published.  Her  other  worb 
are :  ^*  Letters  to  and  from  Dr.  Samuel  Jcb> 
son"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1788) ;  ^^  ObsenrstioDs  aiid 
Reflections  made  in  the  course  of  a  Jooic^y 
through  France,  Italy,  and  Germany"  (3  Tok 
8vo.,  1789) ;  "  British  Synonymy,  or  an  At- 
tempt at  regulating  the  Choice  of  Words  in  Fa- 
miliar  Conversation"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1794) ;  ficd 
*'  Betrospeotion,  or  a  Review  of  the  most  strid- 
ing and  important  Events,  Characters,  Sites- 
tions,  and  their  Consequences,  which  tbe  hA 
Eighteen  Hundred  Tears  have  presented  to  tb« 
view  of  Mankind  "  (2  vols.  4to.,  1801).  6be  is 
also  said  to  have  written  much  both  in  pro$e 
and  verse  for  varioua  publications;  but  tL« 
poems  contributed  in  1765  to  the  ^^Miscelk- 
nies''  published  by  Anna  Maria  Williams,  espe- 
cially one  entitled  ^^  The  Three  Warnings,''  ^ 
considered  her  best  productions.— See ''Anto- 
biography.  Letters,  and  Literary  Remains  of 
Mrs.  Piozzi,"  edited,  with  notes  and  an  intro- 
ductory account  of  her  life  and  writiogs^  byi. 
Hayward  (London  and  Boston,  1861). 

PIPE,  a  wine  measure  of  rather  indefinite 
capacity.  In  England  it  ia  rated  at  126  wise 
gallons,  or  nearly  105  imperial  gallons.  Apip^ 
of  Cognac  brandy  is  about  152}  gallons;  of 
Montpellier,  164}  gallons;  of  Bordeaux,  ^ 
gallons;  of  port  wine,  188  gallons;  of  sbenT) 
130 ;  of  madeira,  110,  &o. 

PIPE,  a  musical  wind  instrument,  of  ^hic^ 
there  have  been  many  varieties.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  the  flute  by  being  blown  tbrougb 
one  end  instead  of  the  side.  The  ancient 
Egyptians  possessed  both  the  flute  and  tiie 
pipe,  as  appears  from  the  numerous  dravjnfs 
representing  musical  performances  presened  in 
their  tombs.  The  pipes  were  made  of  reeds,  m 
some  of  them  preserved  in  the  British  mnsenm 
and  in  the  collection  at  Leyden  are  roertJy 
plain  tubes,  from  7  to  15  inches  in  length,  fa^ 
nished  with  either  8  or  4  holes,  and  eometimes 
with  a  small  mouthpiece  of  reed  or  thick  strav* 
compressed  at  the  end  so  as  to  leave  a  very  nar- 
row aperture.  Some  of  the  nipes  consist  of  t^o 
tubes,  to  be  held  one  in  eacn  nand,  one  gi^ 
a  deep  base  sound,  and  the  other  a  sharp  tone 
for  the  tenor.  The  modem  Egyptians  os®  • 
rude  imitation  of  it  caUed  the  double  fwwwflf* 
Wilkinson  remarks :  "  The  double  like  t^ 
single  pipe  was  at  first  of  reed,  and  afterward 
of  wood  and  other  materials ;  and  it  was  in- 
troduced both  on  solemn  and  festive  oocasioiis 
among  the  Egyptians,  as  among  the  Q^^i 
Men,  but  more  frequently  women,  perfonneo 
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dril  was  employed,  np<m  wliieh  the  edges  of 
the  pipe  when  lapped  were  beaten  together ; 
and  D7  others  the  mandril  was  dispensed  with, 
the  scrip  or  ^^  skelp"  of  iron  being  taken  from 
the  furnace  almost  at  the  point  of  fusion,  and 
bj  tiie  chain  of  a  draw  bench  dragged  through 
a  pair  of  tongs  with  two  bell-mouthed  jaws, 
in  which  the  edges  are  strongly  compressed 
together  and  welded. — Copper  pipes  are  ex- 
tensirely  employed  in  dlBtilleries  of  different 
Idnds  and  other  chemical  operations,  and  to 
protect  them  from  corrosion  they  are  often 
tinned  within.  Brass  pipes  are  used  in  situa- 
tions exposed  to  great  heat,  as  about  steam 
boilers,  and  especially  for  the  tubes  of  tubular 
boUers.  Pipes  have  been  made  of  zinc  as  a  pro- 
posed substitute  for  lead,  and  also  of  an  sJloy 
of  zinc  and  lead.  Pipes  for  conveying  gas 
have  recently  been  made  in  France  and  Eng- 
land of  bituminized  paper.  M.  Jaloureau,  a 
contractor  for  paving  Paris  and  other  towns  in 
France  with  bituminous  concrete,  noticing  the 
Btifihess  and  solidity  of  a  roll  of  paper  that  had 
been  left  some  time  coated  with  bitumen,  was 
led  to  prepare  some  pipes  in  this  manner,  which 
proved  so  strong  and  impervious,  that  experi- 
ments were  made  with  mem  by  direction  of 
the  municipal  authorities  of  Paris  to  test  their 
durability  as  gas  pipes  buried  in  the  earth; 
and  at  the  end  of  12  months,  on  being  taken 
from  the  ground,  it  is  said  the^  appeared  like 
new  pipes.  A  piece  of  the  pipe,  of  2  inches 
diameter  of  bore  and  i  inch  thickness  of  mate- 
rial, supported  upon  bearings  8  feet  apart,  was 
broken  only  by  a  weight  of  428  lbs. ;  and 
specimens  of  only  i  inch  thickness  were  found 
capable  of  resisting  a  pressure  of  250  lbs.  to 
the  square  inch.  Pipes  cut  out  of  solid  blocks 
of  stone  were  in  use  to  some  extent  in  London 
in  tJie  earlf  part  of  the  present  century,  and 
several  ingenious  modes  of  preparing  them 
were  contrived.  By  one  method  circular  cut- 
ters were  made,  the  first  one  to  remove  a  cen- 
tral core  from  the  block,  and  larger  ones  fol- 
lowed, each  removing  a  hollow  cylinder  of  its 
own  diameter.  The  pipes,  though  good  in 
other  respects,  were  costly  and  liable  to  be 
broken  in  the  joints  by  the  jarring  occasioned 
by  carriages  passing  over  them.  Baked  earth- 
enware pipes  are  now  prepared  for  the  convey- 
ance of  water,  and  especially  for  drains.  (See 
Dbainaoe.) 

PIPE,  Tobacco,  a  bowl  and  connecting  tube 
made  of  baked  clay,  stone,  or  other  material, 
and  used  in  srooldng  tobacco.  Clay  pipes, 
with  slender  stems  of  6  inches  to  a  foot  or 
more  in  length,  have  been  largely  supplied  to 
commerce  from  potteries  devoted  to  this  man- 
ufiicture  in  London  and  other  places  in  Eng- 
land, the  day,  which  is  a  peculiarly  white  and 
adhesive  variety,  being  obtained  fh>m  Pur- 
beck  in  Dorsetshire.  &e  brittle  character  of 
the  pipes  is  in  part  compensated  for  by  their 
cheapness;  and  though  thev  are  now  giving 
place  to  more  durable  kinds  made  of  other 
days,  of  porcelain,  and  even  of  wood,  the  con- 


sumption of  the  old-fasUoiiefl  day  pfeei  is  itl 
large  among  the  laboring  rlaiwen  in  dl  parte  cf 
the  United  States,  as  well  aa  in  other  ooimtrks. 
But  m&j  earthenware  pipe  bowls  are  nov 
made  without  the  stem,  some  of  plain  fonn, 
and  some  with  grotesque  heads  and  figures  of  i 
great  variety  of  sh^>es.  These  are  used  vith 
a  stem  of  cane  or  other  wood,  which  an;  ou 
can  fit  to  them.  Upon  the  American  oontinect 
pipes  have  been  in  use  f^om  very  remote  peri- 
ods. They  are  found  in  the  ancient  moonds  of 
the  West  together  with  other  relics  of  in  os- 
known  race,  elaboratdy  oanred  in  stone  mxv 
fanciful  shapes,  ofb&a,  resembling  various  asi- 
mals  of  the  country.  In  northern  New  York 
and  in  Cayuga  co.  they  are  frequently  discos. 
ered  in  ploughing  the  land.  Some  are  of  soap- 
stone  and  others  of  baked  clay.  In  the  accooat 
of  the  discovery  of  the  Hudson  river  by  Bobert 
Juet,  mention  is  made  of  *'  red  copper  toW<:o 
pipes  and  other  things  of  copper,  which  tbe 
savages  did  wear  about  their  necks."  In  tk 
K.  W.  territory,  upon  the  summit  of  the  divid- 
ing ridge  between  the  6t.  Peter's  and  the  Mi*- 
souri  rivers,  called  the  Cotean  des  Pniriet, 
and  in  the  latitude  of  St.  Anthony's  &Ik.  the 
Indians  have  long  procured  a  peculiar  rariet; 
of  red  steatite  or  soapstone,  of  which  all  the 
red  stone  pipes  of  that  reckon  are  made.  The 
locality  is  held  in  great  reverence  by  the  lo- 
dians,  and  they  have  strongly  opposed  any  at- 
tempts of  the  whites  to  visit  it.  Catlin,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  overcoming  their  scrnpiei 
and  was  shown  the  spot  at  the  base  of  a  lo^ 
verticd  wall  of  quartz,  which  lay  in  horiiontai 
strata,  the  pipestone  layers  spreading  ooder 
the  adjoining  prairie  land  of  the  ridge,  whence 
it  was  obtained  by  digging  a  few  feet  in  depth. 
He  judged  from  the  great  extent  of  the  c^^!?* 
tions,  and  from  the  graves  and  andent  fortifi- 
cations, that  the  place  must  have  been  fi^qoes^ 
ed  by  different  tribes  of  Indians  for  many  cen- 
turies. ("  American  Journal  of  Sdcncc,"  vol. 
xxxviii.,  1840.)  The  pipes  made  of  this  stone 
are  heavy,  and  usually  of  rather  plain  fonj 
decorated  by  bands  and  ornaments  of  lfw» 
which  appear  to  have  been  run  into  depreasions 
made  to  receive  it  and  then  smoothed  ao^ 
The  stems  are  long  and  curiously  carved  Bticn 
of  hard  wood,  sometimes  flat,  fipequently  on* 
mented  with  gaily  colored  feathers  of  birds  m 
horse  hair  dyed  of  scarlet  hue.  ,  The  most 
elaborate  pipes  are  those  of  the  Asiatics,  ^P^ 
cially  the  Persians  and  Turks.  (See  »^ 
scHAtJM.)  The  bowls  are  large  and  besvyjB^ 
intended  to  be  held  in  the  hand  or  cirn^ 
about,  and  the  stems  are  several  feei  lo^' 
sometimes  made  in  part  of  spiral  wire  ^^*'*J 
with  a  thin  impervious  coating  of  1^*5*'  j- 
other  substance,  so  that  this  portion  of^^^ 
very  flexible.  The  mouthpiece  is  of  ^'JJJJ'^ 
ver,  or  amber,  the  last  being  V^^.j^f, 
much  the  most  expensive.  The  principw  po 
tion  of  the  amber  product  of  Prusaia  is  «PF^ 
to  this  use,  and  some  of  the  mouthjpec<»  ^ 
ma&d  very  large  prices.    In  the  TorkMi»  ^ 
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the  snout  with  longHadinal  serrfttecl  ridges ! 
the  lower  Jaw  the  longer  and  somewhat  cnrvea 
npward,  with  a  fleshy  protuberance  at  the 
ebin ;  the  shoulders  covered  with  homy 
plates;  the  dorsal  and  anal  triangular,  pec- 
torals quadrangnlar,  ventrals  very  small  and 
about  midway  between  pectorals  and  anal ;  it 
is  found  from  Massachusetts  to  the  coast  of 
Brazil.  The  tobacco  pipe  fish  (F,  tdbacaria^ 
Bloch),  also  American^  is  smaller,  brownish 
with  a  row  of  pale  spots,  with  the  abdomen 
white  in  the  middle^  and  the  orbits  spiny.  In 
autoitoma  (Lac^p.)  the  dorsal  is  preceded  by 
some  free  i^ines,  the  Jaws  toothless,  the  facial 
tube  and  body  less  slender,  the  latter  scaly, 
the  tail  without  filament,  and  the  air  bladder 
very  large;  the  A.  Sineiue  (Bloch)  inhabits 
the  Indian  ocean.  In  centriseug  (Linn.)  there 
is  the  tubular  snout,  but  the  body  is  otbI  and 
compressed,  trenchant  on  the  abdomen ;  there 
is  a  spinous  dorsal  very  far  back,  with  a  strong 
1st  spine,  and  a  soft  dorsal  behind  it ;  the  body 
is  covered  with  small  scales.  The  (7.  seolopaa 
(linn.),  called  sea  snipe  and  trumpet  fish,  is 
oommon  in  the  Mediterranean ;  it  is  4  or  6 
inches  long,  reddish  on  the  back  and  sides,  and 
silyery  on  the  belly,  sometimes  with  a  golden 
tinge ;  its  flesh  is  delicate  and  esteemed.  In 
ampMnU  (Klein)  the  back  is  cnirassed  by 
broad  scaly  plates,  and  the  strong  dorsal  spine 
Is  continued  backward  in  the  axis  of  the  body, 
of  which  it  actually  forms  the  hinder  extrem- 
ity, the  second  dorsal  and  the  anal  being 
crowded  backward  and  even  on  to  the  under 
surface;  they  are  from  the  Indian  ocean. 
The  food  of  all  these  fishes  consists  of  minute 
crustaceans  and  other  marine  animals,  which 
they  detach  from  various  kinds  of  sea  weed« 

PIPPI.    See  GnjLio  Bomano. 

PIQUA,  a  city  of  Miami  co.,  O.,  on  the  Great 
Miami  river ;  pop.  in  1860,  4,620.  It  is  at  the 
junction  of  the  Dayton  and  Michigan  and  the 
Columbus  and  Indianapolis  railroads,  72  m.  W* 
from  Oolumbus,  and  88  m.  N.  from  Cincinnati, 
with  which  and  Toledo  it  is  also  connected  by 
the  Miami  canal.  The  city  is  regularly  laid 
out  with  wide  streets,  and  2  bridges  connect 
it  with  Rossville  and  Huntersville,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river.  Water  power  is  sup* 
plied  by  the  waste  of  the  canal,  «nd  there  are 
numerous  manufactories.  The  city  contains 
a  bank,  a  town  hall,  8  newspaper  ofSces,  and 
12  churches. 

PIQUET,  a  game  of  cards  played  by  two 
persons.  The  name  is  French,  and  refers  to  a 
phrase  in  the  game,  the  pique^  which  has  its 
equivalent  in  the  English  *' point.'*  The  game 
is  100.  The  denommations  of  the  score  are 
the  following :  1.  Carte  blanche^  which  is  when 
a  hand  dealt  contains  no  face  card.  This  hand 
enables  the  holder  to  count  10,  and  is  counted 
before  any  other.  2.  Point,  which  is  reckoned 
by  the  player  who  has  the  greater  number  of 
cards  in  any  one  suit,  or,  if  both  have  an  equal 
number,  by  the  one  who  has  the  greater  num- 
ber of  pips.    In  this  count  the  face  cards  stand 


fbr  10,  and  the  ace  for  11.  Whoever  hss  ])oist 
counts  one  for  each  card  he  holds.  8.  Sequence 
which  is  several  cards  in  the  same  suit,  follov- 
ing  consecutively,  counts  8,  4,  15,  16,  IV.  or 
18,  according  as  there  are  8,  4,  5,  6,  7,  or  8 
consecutive  cards.  4.  ThejTvaf^HVf,  which  if 
4  cards  of  equal  value  in  4  dUfierent  suits,  cotmts 
14.  5.  The  cards  are  reckoned  by  the  visccr 
of  the  greater  number  of  tricks,  and  connt  10. 
6.  The  e<j^t,  counted  by  a  player  who  vins  ^]] 
the  tridLS,  makes  80  towaid  the  game,  besde 
10  reckoned  for  the  cards.  There  are  msnj 
shnilar  implications  in  piquet,  especiaUj  in  the 
sequence,  where  the  holder  of  the  greater  »> 
auence,  a  huiti^ey  or  8,  la  entitled  to  const 
for  the  huitihney  and  for  every  lesser  seqnenee 
that  it  involves — a  tieree^  a  ^art,  a  qvint,  a 
uuUme,  and  a  septUme-^UiBt  is,  78.  From  an 
ordinary  pack  of  cards  the  2,  8,  4,  6,  and  6  sn 
discarded  fbr  piquet,  and  the  other  cards  rank 
as  at  whist  The  cards  are  dealt  2  bj  2,  until 
each  player  has  12.  and  the  talon  or  stock  if 
then  placed  upon  tne  board.  From  this  the 
elder  hand  has  the  right  to  draw  5  cards  in 
their  natural  order,  and  must  then  discard  the 
same  number  from  his  own  hand.  This  discard 
affords  him  some  opportimity  to  arrange  his 
hand  with  reference  to  the  various  scores.  It 
is  imperative  upon  the  elder  hand  to  discard  at 
least  one  card,  but  not  the  whole  6.  If  he  dis- 
cards less  than  5  he  haa  the  privilege  of  lookicg 
at  the  cards  left.  His  own  discard  is  optioc^ 
with  the  dealer,  and  if  chosen  follows  after 
every  other  hand.  Tricks  are  taken  in  the 
usual  manner  by  the  superior  cards  of  thesanie 
suit. 

PIR  PANJAL,  or  the  Sathts'  MorsTinr,  i 
lofty  range,  forming  part  of  the  8.  W.  bonndary 
of  Cashmere,  and  separating  it  from  the  Ftn^ 
iaub.  Its  highest  point,  in  or  near  lat  88^  w 
JN .,  is  about  15,000  feet  above  the  sea  At  the 
S.  W.  extremity  is  the  pass  of  the  same  nsmt 
about  12,000  feet  high,  but  below  the  fimit  of 
perpetual  snow. — ^Pir  Panjal  is  also  the  saine 
of  a  river  which  rises  in  thia  range,  snd  faw 
into  tiie  Jhvlum  in  kt  88*  16',  long.  W  89'  £ 

PIRACY,  robbery  upon  the  sea.  Spehnan 
says  that  pirata  once  meant  in  England  bcs 
knight  or  soldier ;  and  he  cites  an  instrmnent 
of  the  tune  of  King  Edgar,  in  which  one  of  tw 
witnesses  styles  himself  arek^iiiratam,  that  fl, 
as  Spelman  translates  it,  a&iiral.  He  ako 
quotes  Asser  and  another  ancient  chronicle^ 
who  write  that  the  war  galleys  of  Alfre^*?" 
of  William  the  Oonqueror  were  manned  ^y 
piraUP.  The  legal  definitions  of  pirate  and  p- 
racy  are  derived  from  the  civil  hiw,  "^^1^^ 
they  were  transferred  to  the  maritime  and  ad- 
miralty laws  and  the  law  of  nations.  The  civu 
law  applied  pirata,  pradanegy  and  ^^^"J^ 
the  same  kind  of  offenders ;  hadeed,  the  latto 
terms  were  sometimes  used  interchangeawy 
with  the  former.  But  the  proper,  snd  in  ucf 
the  sole  difference  between  the  terms  waatftaJ 
pnedonei  and  latrone$  described  robbers  u^ 
land,  while  piraia  meuit  rdibers  cm  toe  sea* 
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fined  by  the  law  of  nations^*  was  Kmited  in  its 
duration,  yet  a  sabseanent  act  contained  provi- 
sions which  were  substantially  declaratory  of 
the  international  law  in  this  respect.  It  is  also 
to  be  observed,  that  the  still  operative  sections 
of  the  act  of  1810,  which  provide  for  the  seiznre 
of  those  who  Bhall  have  attempted  or  committed 
any  piratical  aggression,  search,  restramt,  or 
depredation,  necessarily  require  construction 
according  to  the  law  of  nations.  Thus,  in  com- 
menting on  this  word  piratical,  Judge  Story  said 
that  the  statute  intended  by  it  lul  acts  or  of- 
fences which  pirates  are  in  the  habit  of  perpe- 
trating ;  and  that,  in  the  case  before  him,  the 
wilftd  sinking  and  destroying  of  an  innocent 
merchant  ship,  without  any  other  object  than 
to  gratify  a  lawless  appetite  for  mischief  was 
a  piratical  aggression,  in  the  sense  of  the 
law  of  nations,  and  of  the  act  of  congress, 

J  lust  as  much  as  if  the  act  had  been  done 
or  the  purposes  of  plunder.  The  act  of  1790 
declares  every  offence  committed  at  sea  to  be 
piracy,  which  would  be  punishable  with  death 
if  committed  on  land.  This  statute,  says  Chan- 
cellor Kent,  may  be  considered  as  enlarging  the 
definition  so  as  to  include  not  only  every  of- 
fence which  is  piracy  by  the  law  of  nations  and 
the  act  of  congress  of  1810,  but  also  other  of- 
fences which  were  not  piracy  until  made  so  by 
statute.  The  act  of  1820,  which  declares  slave 
traders  pirates,  can  apply  only  where  the  muni- 
cipal jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  extends, 
and  must  be  limited  to  American  citizens  or  to 
fbreigners  on  board  of  American  ships.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  decided  that  the  slave  trade  is 
not  an  offence  under  the  law  of  nations ;  nor  is 
it  piracy  except  when  it  is  mode  so  by  statute 
or  treaty.  Under  these  acts,  the  United  States 
courts  take  jurisdiction  of  those  offences  alone 
which  are  committed  by  or  upon  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  or  over  those  which,  though 
not  committed  upon  American  citizens,  are  yet 
committed  by  those  who  acknowledge  no  na- 
tional authority,  but  are  the  common  enemies 
of  all  nations,  and  may  therefore  be  justly  pun- 
ished by  any.  Our  courts  assume  no  juris- 
diction over  those  who  are  under  the  acknowl- 
edged authority  of  a  foreign  state. — ^The  gen- 
eral rule,  that  robbery  on  the  high  seas  is 
piracy,  has  no  exception  or  qualification  in 
favor  of  commissioned  privateers  in  any  act 
of  congress,  or  in  the  law  of  nations;  and 
accordingly  a  privateer  bearing  a  commission 
of  the  United  States,  who  feloniously  seized 
the  goods  of  a  neutral,  that  is  to  say,  robbed 
him  on  the  hiffh  seas,  was  adjudged  a  pirate. 

PIRiEUS,  the  port  of  Athens,  situated  about 
6  m.  S.  W.  from  the  city,  on  a  peninsula  of  the 
same  name.  It  has  8  harbors,  2  on  the  £. 
side,  anciently  called  Munychia  (now  Phanari) 
and  Zea  (now  Stratiotiki),  and  one  large  one 
on  the  W.  side,  called  simply  Pirsus  or  the 
Harbor.  The  last  was  anciently  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  one  on  the  right,  called  Gantha- 
rus,  being  appropriated  to  ships  of  war,  and 
the  one  on  the  left,  called  Emporium,  being 


used  for  merchant  vessels.  Ptevious  to  tk« 
Persian  war  Phalerum  had  been  the  port  of 
Athens,  but  Themistocles,  seeing  the  Mtunl 
advantages  of  the  PirsDUS,  snrronnded  the  peo- 
insula  with  a  line  of  fortifications  60  stadia  is 
circumference  and  60  feet  high.  The  northm 
of  the  two  long  walls  connecting  Pinetis  lith 
the  city  was  begun  by  the  advice  of  Pericltt  in 
467  B.  0.  and  ftuished  in  456,  and  the  soatben, 
called  the  intermediate,  was  bnilt  between  456 
and  481.  They  were  destroyed  by  the  Lace- 
dflBmonians  at  the  end  of  tne  PeloponBeaio 
war,  but  after  the  naval  victory  of  Cnidiu  wen 
rebuilt  by  Oonon,  and  in  later  times  fell  into 
decay.  Pineus  was  taken  by  Sylla,  and  DCTer 
recovered  ft-om  the  blow  inflicted  upon  it  by 
that  general,  who  destroyed  its  fordficatioDf 
and  arsenals.  It  had  become  even  in  the  time 
of  Strabo  an  insignificant  village.  The  moden 
town  has  sprunff  up  entirely  since  1834,  md 
in  1852  its  population  was  5,626.  It  coatAici 
4  churches,  6  schools,  a  custom  house,  and  t 
lazaretto.  The  harbor  of  Pineus  was  called 
during  the  middle  ages  Drako  or  Porto  I^ne, 
but  it  has  now  recovered  its  original  name.  It 
is  deep  and  safe,  though  the  entrance  is  smt- 
what  diflScult.  The  number  of  vessels  belong 
ing  to  the  port  in  1856  was  496,  and  the  lalue 
of  the  imports  in  that  year  was  $1,860,000. 

PIRANESI,  GiovAiwi  Batosta,  an  It^i^a 
engraver,  designer,  and  architect,  bom  m  Yen- 
ice  in  1720,  died  in  Rome,  Nov.  9, 17T8.  Be 
studied  architecture  in  Rome,  where  he  readw 
more  than  40  years,  devoting  himself  prin^j* 
pally  to  the  production  of  engravings  of  tfchi* 
tectural  subjects  and  ancient  ruins.  Amoog 
the  most  important  are  the  Antiehitn  B^ 
mana  (208  plates,  4  vols,  atlas  folio,  1766);  th« 
AntUhitadUlbano  (86  plates,  1764-^6);  Maon\- 
ficenxa  dei  Romant  (44  plates,  1761);  >W«]^ 
di  Soma  (2  vols.,  180  plates  of  modern  bniid- 
ings  in  Rome) ;  the  CampuM  Martivs  (64  pUte^ 
1762) ;  Statue  antiche  (1781-'4),  a  collection  of 
860  subjects ;  "  Antiquities  of  Herculaneom  m 
Pompeii,"  &c.  Piraneo  drew  at  once  on  th« 
plate,  and  finished  it  by  etching,  hardly  n8«« 
the  graver.  For  spirit  and  vigor  of  executi^ 
and  bold  effect  his  works  are  unique  in  art- 
A  complete  set  of  them,  comprising  nwX 
2,000  subjects  in  80  folio  volumes,  was  ptiD- 
lished  in  Paris  by  his  son  Francesco  in  tw 
early  part  of  the  19th  century.  The  platesart 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Roman  goTcm- 
ment,  and  are  deposited  in  the  Vatican. 

PIRATE.    See  Piraot. 

PIRON,  Alexis,  a  French  wit  and  dramj- 
tist,  bom  in  Dyon,  July  9,  1689,  died  Jan-  ^ 
1778.  He  was  the  son  of  an  apothecary  wfio 
was  celebrated  in  his  province  for  his  iM>e»  o 
satirical  songs.  Alexis  studied  law,  ^"^' ?^ 
able  to  follow  the  profession  on  account  of  n» 
father's  reduced  circumstances,  he  ^"*^*J 
scanty  living  as  a  copyist,  and  at  the  •^^^  j. 
removed  to  Paris,  where  he  was  ^^P^L 
write  light  comedies  for  the  tkkdtft  de  hfi^ 
His  first  play  produced  there,  ArUqvw  V^^ 
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cemeteries  in  Italy,  is  a  straetore  415^  feet 
long  and  137  feet  10  inches  wide,  commenced 
in  12  78,  and  enclosing  a  mound  of  earth 
brought  from  Mt.  Calvary  many  years  before 
by  Archbishop  Ubaldo  when  expelled  from 
Palestine  by  Saladin.  It  contains  a  rich  col- 
lection of  monuments,  including  many  Roman 
sarcophagi,  and  the  walls  are  covered  with 
ancient  frescoes.  The  university  of  Pisa  is 
among  the  most  celebrated  in  Italy.  Its  de- 
grees, except  in  divinity  and  canon  law,  are 
accessible  to  persons  of  all  creeds.  Galileo 
was  one  of  its  professors.  Its  library  contains 
65,000  volumes.  Pisa  is  supplied  with  water 
conveyed  from  the  Valle  a^Asciano  by  an 
aqueduct,  begun  in  1618,  of  1,000  arches  and 
4  m.  long,  and  having  8  reservoirs.  Soap, 
glass,  and  vitriol  are  made  to  some  extent,  but 
Jrisa  has  little  importance  either  as  a  manufao- 
turing  or  commercial  city. — ^Pisa  was  an  an- 
cient city  of  Etruria,  and  its  origin,  through 
the  identity  of  name,  has  been  ascribed,  no 
doubt  incorrectly,  to  a  colony  from  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  city.  It  is  first  mentioned  as  a  de- 
pendency of  Rome  in  225  B.  0.  In  the  10th 
century  it  was  the  first  among  the  commercial 
republics  of  Italy.  In  the  18th  century  a 
struggle  with  Genoa  began,  which  ended  dis- 
astrously for  Pisa.  It  took  part  in  the  con- 
tests of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  in  which 
Oount  Ugolino  with  two  of  his  sons  and  two 
grandsons  were  imprisoned  in  a  tower  in  Pisa 
and  starved  to  death.  It  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  1799. 

PISAKO,  the  name  applied  to  several  artists 
of  Pisa  distinguished  at  the  period  of  the  re- 
vival of  the  arts  in  Italy.  I.  Giunta,  com- 
monly called  Giunta  di  Pisa,  bom  probably  in 
1180  or  1190,  died  about  1250.  He  is  the  earli- 
est Tuscan  painter  of  whom  there  is  any  rec- 
ord, having  been  many  years  anterior  to  Cima- 
bue,  and  probably  ac(}uired  a  knowledge  of 
bb  art  from  the  Byzantme  painters  who  settled 
in  Pisa  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Venetians.  II.  Kigola,  the  greatest  artist 
of  the  18th  century,  born  about  1200,  died 
about  1275.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  restorers  of  sculpture,  and  among  the 
earliest  to  return  to  the  study  of  the  antique. 
As  an  architect  he  was  almost  equally  distin- 
guished, and  his  works  in  Florence,  l^aples, 
Pisa,  Venice,  and  other  Italian  cities  were  nu- 
merous and  splendid.  He  was  the  first  origi- 
nal artist  of  the  renaissance,  and  gave  the  first 
impulse  to  the  movement,  successfully  carried 
out  by  Giotto  and  his  school,  for  the  rejection 
of  the  Byzantine  types  of  art  and  the  adoption 
of  those  founded  on  nature.  IE.  Giovanni, 
son  and  pupil  of  the  preceding,  born  about 
1285,  died  in  1820.  His  chief  work  is  the 
Campo  Banto  or  cemetery  of  Pisa.  As  a  sculp- 
tor he  was  a  worthy  successor  of  his  father, 
and  became  celebrated  throughout  Italy,  IV. 
AsTDBKA,  a  sculptor  and  architect,  distinguished 
as  a  metal  founder,  bom  about  1280,  died  in 
Florence  in  1845,   He  executed  works  in  sculp- 


ture for  various  churches  of  FlorQDoe,  but  ii 
best  known  by  his  bronze  gates  for  the  Up- 
tistery  of  St.  John  in  that  city.  As  an  aix^- 
tect  he  designed  several  churches  in  Toflcanr, 
and  according  to  Vasari  the  arsenal  st  Venkk 

PISCATAQUA,ariver  flowing  between  Xev 
Hampshire  and  Maine.  It  rises  in  East  pvod. 
between  the  towns  of  Wakefield,  'S,  E.  ud 
Kewfield,  Me. ;  thence  to  Berwick  Lower  {i2i 
it  is  called  Salmon  Falls  river,  after  which  ins- 
til its  Junction  with  the  Cocheco  it  is  kDcTn 
as  the  Newichawannoo;  thence  totheocess. 
which  it  enters  about  8  m.  below  Portsoon'ii 
it  has  the  name  Pisoataqna.  The  harbor,  froc 
Portsmouth  to  the  sea,  owing  to  the  stroi^ 
tides,  is  not  much  obstructed  by  ice,  ud  ii 
one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States 

PISCATAQUIS,  aN.  co.  of  Ma,  drained  by 
the  Piscataquis  and  the  west  branch  of  t}.<e 
Penobscot  and  their  tributaries;  area.  3.7)0 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  15,032.  Its  surface  is 
dotted  over  with  hills,  the  highest  of  which  ii 
Mount  Katahdin,  and  contains  a  large  number 
of  lakes,  of  which  the  principal  are  Stb«c 
Pemadumcook,  Carribou,  Ghesuncook*  as<] 
Moosehead ;  the  last  named  is  the  largest  a»i 
is  85  m.  long  by  from  4  to  12  wide.  A  kgt 
portion  of  the  land  is  yet  unsettled.  The  prv- 
auctions  in  1850  were  14,646  bushels  of  vbea:. 
48,925  of  Indian  com,  147,084  of  potaU^ 
in,220  of  oats,  21,746  tons  of  hay,  54,834  U 
of  wool,  and  849,576  of  butter.  There  were  8 
grist  mills,  20  saw  mills,  1  woollen  and  S  flan- 
nel factories,  25  churches,  and  6,055  pupils  At- 
tending public  schools.    Capital,  Dover. 

PISCICULTURE.  SeePisH«s,vol.mp.B35. 

PISE,  Chables  Cos  STAKTUfK,  I).D.,  an  Amw- 
lean  clergyman  and  author,  bom  in  AnnapoiA 
Md.,  in  1802.  His  father  was  an  Italian  of  as 
ancient  noble  family,  his  mother  a  native  of 
Philadelphia.  He  was  educated  in  the  Bouub 
Catholic  faith,  and  after  graduating  at  Georpe 
town  college  under  the  care  of  the  Jesuits  v^oj 
to  Bome  to  study  theology.  After  about . 
years'  absence  he  was  obliged  to  return  horoe 
m  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  fathtf .  ^^ 
then  entered  the  seminary  of  Mount  6t  3i«r;  * 
Emmittsburg,  where  he  taught  rhetoric  tf« 
poetry,  and  finished  his  theological  studies 
under  Dr.  Brat6,  afterward  bishop  of  >^' 
cennes.  Ordained  priest  by  the  archbishop  oi 
Baltimore  in  1825,  he  began  his  pastoral  dotie^ 
at  Frederictown,  Md.,  and  about  6  viOJim^ 
terward  was  called  to  the  cathedral  st  wor 
more,  where  he  wrote  his  "  HistoiT  w  ^^ 
Church  from  its  Establishment  to  the  RrfoJJ'' 
tion"  (5  vols.  Svo.,  Baltimore,  1880);  ""^^^^ 
Eowland,"  a  tale,  in  answer  to  "  Father  UeB- 
ent;"  and  "The  Pleasures  of  Belttion,  m 
other  Poems."  His  health  failing,  he  ^ 
visited  Home,  where  he  received  the  ^^^.i. . 
D.D.,  and  the  honorarv  title  of  knight  of  tw 
Boman  empire.  After  his  return  to  the  i  w 
States  he  was  assodated  with  the  5f^  i^' 
Matthews  in  the  pastorship  of  8t  P*tnc^! 
church,  Washington,  and  through  the  muo^^ 
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PISSELEIT,  Asvjt  db.  See  £ta)ifb8,  Dttob- 
bssd'. 

PI8TA0HIO  {pi9taeia  vera^  Liiin.),  a  small 
tree  indigenoas  to  Syria,  growing  20  feet 
high,  with  decidnous,  unequal,  pinnate  leaves 
of  8  to  5  leaflets ;  dioecious,  apetalous  flowers, 
arranged  in  short  branching  racemes  from 
the  old  wood ;  the  fruit  a  drupe  of  a  reddish 
color,  with  a  thin  rind  and  a  brittle  2-valved 
shell  containing  an  almond-like  seed,* much 
used  by  European  confectioners.  The  pistachio 
tree  is  comprised  in  the  natural  order  anacar' 
diaeea  or  terebinths,  trees  or  shrubs  remark- 
able for  their  caustic,  gummy,  resinous,  and 
even  milky  juices.  The  pistacia  wra  is  cloth- 
ed with  gray  bark,  its  branches  spreading  and 
not  numerous,  its  leaves  winged,  alternate, 
and  on  long  petioles.  The  kernel  of  the  pis- 
tachio nut  is  oily  and  mild  to  the  taste ;  it  is 
sometimes  eaten  raw,  but  more  frequently  in  a 
dried  state  like  almonds.  The  tree  is  culti- 
vated in  France  and  Italy ;  it  will  grow  in  any 
good  garden  soil,  and  can  be  propagated  from 
cuttings  and  by  seeds.  It  is  recommended 
for  ornament  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its 
foliage.  There  are  several  other  species  well 
known  to  botanists. 

PISTIL,  in  botany,  that  part  of  the  flower 
whose  office  is  to  elaborate  the  seed.  The  pis- 
til occupies  the  most  central  part  of  the  blos- 
som, and  is  one  of  its  essential  organs.  It  may 
be  regarded  morphologically  as  the  end  of  a 
branch  or  flower  stalk.  It  consists  of  3  parts, 
viz. :  the  ovary,  a  hollow  case  containing  rudi- 
mentary seeds  called  ovules ;  the  style,  which 
is  the  tapering  part  above,  and  which  may  be 
very  much  elongated,  or  very  short  or  even 
wholly  wanting;  and  the  stigma,  which  is  the 
tip  or  some  other  part  of  the  style,  or  when  the 
style  is  wanting  the  summit  of  the  ovary.  The 
office  of  the  stigma  is  to  catch  and  detain  the 
pollen,  so  that  it  may  fertilize  the  ovules  which 
are  afterward  to  grow  into  perfect  seeds. 

PI8T0JA,  or  PisToiA  (anc.  Fistoria  or  Pis- 
tariufn)y  a  fortifled  city  of  Tuscany,  in  the  pre- 
fecture of  Florence,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ombrone,  21  m.  N.  W.  from  Florence;  pop. 
12,000.  It  has  a  cathedral  built  in  the  12th 
century.  Iron,  wool,  silk,  and  leather  are  man- 
ufactured. In  its  neighborhood  Oatiline  was 
defeated  and  slain  (62  B.  0.). 

PISTOL,  a  small  firearm  to  be  carried  about 
one^s  person,  or  in  holsters  at  the  saddle  bow, 
named  from  the  city  of  Pistoja  in  Tuscany, 
where  it  is  stated  pistols  were  first  made. 
Mention  is  made  of  their  use  in  1544  under  the 
reign  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  and  in  the  time 
of  his  successor  Henry  II.  the  horsemen  who 
carried  them  were  called  pistoliers.  Being  in- 
tended only  for  hand-to-hand  encounters,  no 
attempts  were  made  to  give  them  accuracy  of 
aim,  which  indeed  was  altogether  impractica- 
ble until  the  adoption  of  the  firelock,  toward 
the  dose  of  the  17th  century,  and  such  accura- 
cy moreover  was  considered  incompatible  with 
their  necessary  shortness  of  barrel.  It  is  indeed 


only  within  a  few  years  past  that  pistols  Im 
been  generally  provided  with  sights.  Yet  kvc  ^ 
remarkable  pistols  were  produced  at  an  esr> 
period,  which  embody  the  peculiar  prindpsr' 
of  the  most  perfect  instruments  of  the  pretrs; 
day.    A  Spanish  pistol  made  about  the  end  k^ 
the  17th  century  is  described  by  Greener  u  tt  i 
most  complete  instrument  of  the  kind  mbirl 
he  had  seen.    '*  By  moving  a  lever  toward  tb : 
but  end  while  the  muzzle  is  depressed,  the  lr<s 
is  primed,  half  cocked,  and  the  hammer  «>  v: 
down ;  return  the  lever,  the  powder  i^  in  t':j^ 
breech  and  the  ball  before  it.    We  have  s^r 
it  fire  26  shots  without  a  failure  and  with  <l: 
supply  of  ammunition.    The  magazine  'vm^  ii 
two  tubes  in  the  stock."    The  piece  was  fiLaZ^ 
burst  in  firing.    It  is  stated  by  the  same  r  - 
thority  (Greener's  "  Gunnery  in  1868,'' p.  :: 
that  in  the  museum  of  artillery  in  Paris  are  re- 
volving rifles,  and  swords  and  revolving  lis:*  1- 
combined  in  one,  which  were  produced  iu>  r. 
than  200  years  ago.    Some  have  4,  5,  az:^  • 
charge  chambers.  They  would  have  preveLV  J 
the  establishment  of  Colt's  patent,  had  not  :L ^ 
been  based  on  his  causing  the  chambers  to  r- 
volve  in  the  act  of  cocking  the  lock.    !!.«!>• 
hnproved  pieces,  so  extraordinary  for  the  tier. 
never  came  into  general  use  in  conseqnen  •. 
of  their  unavoidable  clumsiness,  eadi  chomKr 
having  its  own  hammer  and  pan,  and  the  .i- 
convenience  of  keeping  these  primed.    Sec 
instruments,  moreover,  must  have  been  ti- 
tremely  expensive,  and  but  few  workmen  (x^C 
have  made  them.    Pistols  of  simpler  form  c> 
placed  them  enturely ;  and  these  for  the  icc< 
part  were  clumsy  instruments,  especiallT  6c 
pistols  made  for  naval  service  to  be  nsed  in  tM 
close  contests  in  boarding.    They  carried  la.*^| 
balls,  and  were  often  double-barr^ed,  each  l-ii^ 
rel  having  its  own  lock  and  pan.    Many  ircfl 
highly  decorated  with   elaborate  tDOuntini 
upon  their  stocks,  and  an  exterior  fini^h  « 
damaskeening  or  other  ornamentation  of  t| 
barrels;   but  little  was  done  to  perfect  tl 
character  of  barrels  or  of  the  locks.    liM 
valoe  was  attached  to  these  ornaments,  u 
pistols  of  the  Turks  and  Greeks  are  still 
markable  for  the  extent  to  which  this  eLaWi 
finish  is  carried. — Such  was  the  characterl 
pistols  up  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Samuel  Cd:  I 
Hartford,  Conn.,  directed  his  attention  to  \hi 
improvement,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  tbe  il 
strument  to  a  state  of  perfection  never  bcfol 
attained.    (See  Colt,  SAMrKL.)    His  first  pll 
was  to  increase  the  number  of  discharges  1 
arranging  several  barrels   in  one  cylindric 
group  around  a  central  spindle,  and  cause  thi 
to  turn  by  each  cocking  of  the  lock  sufficienll 
far  to  bring  another  barrel  under  the  hanoDi 
All  the  barrels  being  first  loaded,  they  mid 
then  be  discharged  as  rapidly  as  the  hanum 
could  be  raised  and  the  trigger  pulled.    Pi^4 
of  this  kind  have  since  been  in  use,  but  the  fd 
finally  adopted  by  Colt  was  to  make  a  rev»lli 
ing  chambered  breech  for  the  charges  ami  :}l 
a  single  barrel,  in  connection  with  which  ei^ 
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are  removed  by  passing  the  chambers  in  sncoes- 
sion  upon  a  fixed  projecting  rod  beneath  the 
barrel.  They  are  then  ready  for  recharging. 
In  Warner's  pistol  the  cartridge  is  introduced 
through  an  opening  in  the  side  of  the  stock  at 
the  rear  of  the  chamber,  and  the  cylinder  may 
be  removed  sidewise  when  necessary  for  clean- 
ing it,  the  barrel  being  immovably  fixed  to  the 
stock.  This  is  also  l£e  case  with  Allen's  pis- 
tol, to  supply  whose  chambers  with  cartridges 
the  cylinder  can  be  slipped  out  on  one  side, 
and  when  filled  be  returned  to  its  place.  A 
difficulty  is  encountered  in  increasing  the  size 
of  the  cartridge-loading  pistols  of  this  character. 
As  the  charges  are  increased  the  thickness  of 
the  copper  cap  must  be  proportionally  in- 
creased, that  the  charge  may  not  be  thrown 
back.  But  if  this  cap  is  made  of  very  thick 
copper  the  percussion  powder  may  not  be 
ignited  by  the  blow  of  the  hammer,  and  the 
charge  will  not  then  be  fired.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  these  pistols  are  yet  of  diminutive 
sizes  only,  but  they  are  nevertheless  surpris- 
ingly efficient  for  their  size,  and  some  metliod 
wUl  probably  be  devised  of  overcoming  this 
obstacle  to  tiieir  capacity. 

PISTOLE,  a  gold  coin,  equivalent  in  Spain 
to  a  quarter  doubloon  ($3.90).  In  Germany 
it  is  tiie  common  name  of  coins  bearing  the 
name  of  the  state  or  sovereign  who  coined 
them,  and  worth  about  $8.70.  The  old  Italian 
pistole  or  doppia  is  worth  from  $3.09  to  $7.02. 

PITOATRN  ISLAND,  an  island  of  the  Pacific 
ocean,  in  lat.  26**  8'  S.,  long.  180°  8'  W. ;  extreme 
length  about  2^  m.,  breadth  1  m.  It  is  elevated, 
the  greatest  height  being  nearly  2,500  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  is  surrounded  by  cliffs  which  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  landing  except  in  two  or 
three  spots.  The  temperature  ranges  between 
59°  and  90°,  and  the  climate  is  remarkably 
healthy.  There  are  a  few  small  streams,  but 
they  are  liable  to  fail  at  certain  seasons,  when 
the  inhabitants  depend  upon  water  preserved 
in  tanks.  The  soil  is  rich  and  fertile,  and  the 
island  is  everywhere  thickly  clothed  with  a  lux- 
uriant vegetation.  Several  tropical  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  indigenous,  ana  many  others, 
together  with  some  of  those  belonging  to  tem- 
perate regions,  have  been  successfully  intro- 
duced. All  the  domestic  animals  except  the 
horse  have  also  been  introduced,  and  goats  are 
very  numerous  in  the  more  inaccessible  parts 
of  the  island. — ^Pitcairn  island  was  discovered 
by  Carteret  in  1767,  and  named  after  one  of 
his  officers  who  was  the  first  to  see  it.  Its 
chief  interest,  however,  is  derived  from  the 
mutiny  of  the  Bounty,  a  vessel  sent  by  the 
British  government  to  convey  plants  of  the 
breadfruit  tree  from  Tahiti  to  the  West  Indies. 
The  Bounty  arrived  at  Tahiti  at  a  wrong  season 
for  transplanting,  and  was  compelled  to  remain 
therefor  6  months,  during  which  time  the  crew 
formed  connections  with  the  natives.  A  few 
days  after  sailing,  in  April,  1789,  the  crew  mu- 
tinied, and  when  they  had  sent  Capt.  Bligh 
and  those  who  would  not  join  them  adrift  in 


an  open  boat,  they  bore  away  for  T&UtL  Here 
one  of  the  crew  named  Christian  and  8  otL^^rv 
after  the  rest  had  landed,  induced  9  natire 
women  and  9  men  to  come  aboard,  wh«n  th^;. 

Eut  to  sea  and  were  not  heard  of  for  many  jtsrL 
a  1808  Capt.  Folger  of  Nantucket,  while  ta  & 
sealing  voyage  in  the  Pacific,  caUed  at  PitraiiL 
island,  and,  having  supposed  it  to  be  miink:^^- 
ited,  was  much  surprised  to  see  a  canoe  wliL 
two  men  of  a  light  brownish  complexion  s[^ 
proach  his  vessel,  and  request  in  good  ZdxtM 
that  a  rope  should  be  thrown  to  5iem.     TL«t 
were  the  descendants  of  the  remnant  of  xhz 
long  lost  and  long  sought  crew.     Determined 
to  cut  off  all  traces  of  themselrea,  when  tL« 
mutineers  reached  Pitcaim  island  thej  ran  tb« 
Bounty  ashore,  where,  after  stripping  ber  \A 
all  that  might  be  nsefril  to  them,  they  bumii^ 
her.    Christian  and  his  associates   took  u.c 
Tahitian  women  as  wives  and  reduced  the  m«o 
to  bondage.    They  appear  to  have  got  on  wJI 
for  a  time,  made  good  houses,  and  cultivatt^ 
a  considerable  extent  of  ground ;  but  at  leiifTth 
the  slaves  rebelling,  they  were  forced  to  de- 
stroy them  all,  not  however  before  8  of  tU 
masters  had  been  killed  in  the  afiOray,  amor^ 
whom  was  Christian.    One  of  the  mutineer^ 
committed  suicide,  and  another,  becoming  de- 
ranged and  exceedingly  violent,  was  knc^^d 
on  the  head  with  an  axe   by   his  compdn- 
ions  as  a  measure  of  self-defence.     The  rest 
all  died  natural  deaths,  and  at  the  time  of  Capt 
Folger's  visit  Adams  was  the  only  survivor  of 
the  mutineers.    (See  Adams,  John.)     He  drev 
up  a  simple  code  of  laws  by  which  the  inland- 
ers are  still  governed,  and  to  which  they  are 
very  much  attached.  They  are  an  honest,  kind- 
hearted  people,  of  very  simple  habits.     Vhcn 
not  otherwise  occupied,  they  often  bold  meet- 
ings among  themselves,  at  which  the  women 
take  no  inconsiderable  share  of  the  conversa- 
tion.   The  women  are  more  industrious  than 
the  men,  and  assist  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
ground.    In  1856  the  whole  community  wagi 
removed,  by  some  well-wishers  in  England  and 
Australia,  to  Norfolk  island ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  them  were  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
change,  and  early  in  1859  two  famflies,  num- 
bering 17  souls,  returned  to  Pitccdm  island.  The 
number  remaining  at  Norfolk  island  was  202. 
PITCH  (Gr.  trirra),  a  black  resinotu  sub- 
stance constituting  the   residuum  when  the 
volatile  portions  of  tar  are  driven  off  by  heat 
When  warm  it  is  soft  and  sticky,  but  becomes 
solid  and  brittle  when  cold.    It  is  one  of  the 
products  of  the  pine  tree  classed  in  commerce 
as  naval  stores,  and  is  largely  produccNd  for 
consumption  in  shin  building,  being  used  to 
pay  the  seams  and  tnus  render  them  impervi- 
ous to  water.    It  is  also  used  in  medicine  as  a 
mild  stimulant  and  tonic,  and  is  administered 
in  pills  for  cutaneous  diseases  and  for  piles. — 
Burgundy  pitch  is  used  for  plasters,  and  when 
applied  for  some  time  to  the  skin  acts  as  a 
rubefacient,  exciting  slight  inflammation  and 
serous  effusion,  and  relieving  chronic  affections 
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to  save  it  f]H)m  rain/'  In  the  following  year  the 
duke  of  Newcastle,  who  had  become  prime  min- 
ister, wished  to  have  him  made  secretary  of  war ; 
bat  the  king  hated  Pitt,  and  woold  not  consent 
to  the  appointment.  In  1746  he  was  appointed 
joint  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland  and  treasurer 
and  paymaster  of  the  army.  He  filled  these 
offices  with  such  integrity,  refusing  to  accept 
the  ordinary  perquisites,  which  had  made  them 
in  less  scrupulous  hands  the  most  lucrative 
positions  in  the  government,  that  his  reputa- 
tion rose  to  the  highest  pitch.  In  1755  he 
determined  to  oppose  certain  measures  of  the 
ministry,  and  accordingly  resigned  his  posts; 
but  the  popular  discontent  at  his  absence  from 
office  was  so  great  that  it  was  deemed  prudent 
to  invite  him  to  return  to  tiie  ministry  with  the 
position  of  secretary  of  state.  The  king  how- 
ever continued  bitterly  hostile  to  him,  and  in  a 
short  time  dismissed  him  from  office.  The 
public  indignation  at  this  rose  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  was  restored  in  1757  with  additional 
powers,  which  made  him  in  fact  prime  minister. 
England  was  then  engaged  in  the  7  years'  war, 
which  had  opened  disastrously  for  her  arms  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  world.  To  Pitt  was 
now  intrusted  the  supreme  direction  of  the  war 
and  of  foreign  affairs.  Under  his  vigorous  and 
skilftil  administration  the  aspect  of  things 
speedily  changed.  A  succession  of  victories 
and  conquests  filled  the  kingdom  with  rejoic- 
ing, and  raised  still  higher  the  already  great 
fismie  of  the  minister.  In  July,  1758,  Louisbnrg 
was  taken,  the  whole  island  of  Gape  Breton  was 
reduced,  and  the  French  fleet  was  destroyed. 
The  year  1759  opened  with  the  conquest  of 
Goree.  Next  fell  Guadeloupe;  then  Ticon- 
deroga ;  then  Niagara.  The  Toulon  squadron 
was  completely  defeated  by  Admiral  Boscawen 
off  Gape  Lagos,  and  this  was  followed  by  the 
news  of  the  crowning  triumph  of  Wolfe  on  the 
heights  of  Abraham,  the  surrender  of  Quebec, 
and  the  conquest  of  Ganada.  Next  a  large 
fleet  under  Gonflans  was  completely  defeated 
by  Hawke,  and  a  succession  of  English  victories 
almost  annihilated  the  French  navy.  In  the 
mean  time  vast  conquests  had  been  made  in 
India,  repeated  victories  won  over  the  French 
generals  there,  and  a  mighty  empire  founded  in 
ue  space  of  three  years.  On  the  continent 
Pitt's  measures  were  equally  successful.  When 
he  came  into  power  Hanover  was  almost  com- 
pletely in  the  hands  of  France;  but  the  in- 
vaders were  speedily  driven  out,  and  were 
beaten  in  1758  at  Grefeld,  and  in  1759  still 
more  completely  at  Minden.  At  the  same 
time  the  nation  exhibited  all  the  signs  of  wealth 
and  prosperity;  the  merchants  of  London  had 
never  been  more  thriving,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  several  great  commercial  towns,  Glas- 
gow in  particular,  dates  from  this  period. 
**  The  situation  which  Pitt  occupied  at  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  George  IL,"  says  Macaulay, 
**waB  the  most  enviable  ever  occupied  by  any 
public  man  in  English  history.  He  had  con- 
ciliated the  king ;  he  domineered  over  the  house 


of  conunons;  he  was  adored  by  the  people; 
he  was  admired  by  all  Europe.  He  was  the 
first  Englishman  of  his  times ;  and  be  bad  made 
England  the  first  country  in  the  world.  TLe 
great  commoner — the  name  by  which  he 
was  often  designated— might  look  down  witL 
scorn  on  coronets  and  garters."  George  IL 
died  Oct.  25,  1760,  and  was  sacoeed^  Lj 
George  III.  Just  at  this  period  the  IVencL 
court  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  coopera- 
tion of  Spain  by  a  secret  treaty  known  as  thi 
^^  family  compact.*'  Pitt,  fully  informed  of  the 
hostile  intentions  of  Spain,  insisted  on  dedaricg 
war  against  her  before  she  had  time  for  prep- 
aration. His  colleagues  in  the  ministry  op- 
posed this  bold  policy,  and  Pitt  resigned  OcL 
5, 1761.  His  wife  was  created  Baroness  Chst- 
ham  in  her  own  right,  and  a  pension  of  XS^M 
was  settled  on  himseU^  Lady  Ghatham,  and  liU 
eldest  son.  The  war,  however,  was  coiitiiiQv>i 
with  vigor  and  success,  and  in  spite  of  Piu*» 
opposition  in  the  house  of  commons  pesc^ 
was  concluded  Feb.  10, 1768.  He  maintainexl 
his  dignity  and  his  popularity  in  bis  retironent, 
and  came  forward  in  parliament  only  when 
great  questions  were  to  oe  discussed.  In  17S4 
he  spoke  against  general  warrants  with  idl  hk 
customary  force  and  eloquence,  and  in  1766  be 
opposed  the  American  stamp  act  witb  equal 
vigor.  In  that  year  a  new  ministry  was  form- 
ed, and  he  was  appointed  lord  privy  seal,  and 
at  the  same  time  was  created  a  peer  with  the 
titles  of  Viscount  Pitt  and  earl  of  Ghatham. 
His  acceptance  of  a  peerage  very  much  damaged 
his  popularity.  The  people  had  beoi  prond  of 
him  as  the  "  great  commoner,"  and  his  eleva- 
tion in  rank  was  thought  to  have  lowered  his 
true  dignity.  He  did  not  long  continue  in  oflSce. 
In  Nov.  1768,  he  resigned  the  place  of  lord 
privy  seal,  and  never  afterward  bdd  any  public 
employment.  He  had  been  firom  chlldhoud 
tormented  by  the  gout^  which  of  late  yesr^ 
afflicted  him  so  severely  that  he  now  e^oin 
appeared  in  public,  but  spent  much  of  bis  time 
in  bed,  employing  his  wife  as  an  amanuensis  in 
his  most  confidential  correspondence.  In  tlte 
intervals  of  pain  he  sometimes  appeared  in  the 
house  of  lords  to  speak  on  questions  of  great 
importance.  In  1775,  ^6,  and  '7  he  opposed  with 
energy  the  measures  of  the  ministry  in  the 
American  colonies,  and  several  of  his  speeches 
on  that  subject  are  yet  popular  in  the  United 
States  for  their  lofty  and  imnassioned  eloquence. 
His  last  appearance  in  public  was  on  April  2, 
1778,  when  he  went  from  his  sick  bed  to 
the  house  of  lords  to  speak  agunst  a  motion 
to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  AmericiL 
He  appeared  swathed  in  flannel,  crutch  in  hand, 
emaciated  and  debilitated,  and  supported  by  his 
son,  and  son-in-law.  Lord  Mahon.  He  prot^ted 
with  great  animation  against  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  empire  and  the  degradation  of  the 
power  of  England.  The  house  listened  in  solemn 
silence  and  with  profound  respect  At  the  end 
of  his  speech  he  fell  in  an  apoplectic  fit  snd 
was  borne  home  to  die  a  few  weeks  afterwanL 
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and  Pitt  Buoceeded  as  prime  minister,  being 
appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury  ana  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.  He  took  office  sur- 
rpunded  by  difficulties  of  the  most  formidable 
kind.  Among  his  colleagues  in  the  house  of 
commons  there  was  not  a  single  orator  of  note, 
while  the  opposition  was  led  hy  Fox,  Burke, 
Sheridan,  and  North.  His  policy,  however, 
was  from  tibe  outset  firm  and  unflinching.  He 
maintained  the  contest  with  haughty  resolu- 
tion from  Dec.  17, 1788,  to  March  8, 1784,  not- 
withstanding he  was  defeated  in  16  divisions. 
Though  the  house  of  commons  was  hostile,  the 
king  and  the  people  gave  him  the  warmest 
support.  In  tne  midst  of  the  struggle  the 
clerkship  of  the  pells,  a  sinecure  place  worth 
£8,000  a  year  for  life,  and  one  that  could  be 
held  togedier  with  a  seat  in  parliament,  be- 
came vacant.  Everybody  thought  that  Pitt, 
whose  whole  private  income  was  only  £800  a 
year,  would  appoint  himself;  but  he  gave  the 
office  to  Col.  Barrd,  who  was  old  and  blind. 
"  No  minister  was  ever  more  ranoorously  li- 
belled," says  Macaulay;  *^but  even  when  he 
was  overwhelmed  with  debt,  when  millions 
were  passing  through  his  hands,  when  the 
wealthiest  magnates  of  the  realm  were  solicit- 
ing him  for  marquisates  and  garters,  his  bit- 
terest enemies  did  not  dare  to  accuse  him  of 
touching  unlawful  giun."  The  courage  and  de- 
termination of  the  young  premier  at  length 
triumphed.  The  opposition  m^ority  was  re- 
duced to  one,  and  parliament  was  dissolved 
with  the  coalition  of  Fox  and  North  demoral- 
ized and  practically  defeated.  The  appeal  to 
the  country  met  with  an  enthusiastic  response, 
160  of  the  coalition  members  losing  their  seats, 
and  Pitt  being  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll 
for  the  university  of  Oambridge.  He  was  now, 
at  the  age  of  26,  the  greatest  subject  that  Eng- 
land had  seen  for  many  generations.  No  min- 
ister in  modem  times  had  ever  been  so  power- 
ful and  so  popular.  Macaulay  terms  him  at 
this  period  the  greatest  master  of  the  whole 
art  of  parliamentary  government  that  has  ever 
existed,  a  greater  than  Montague  or  Walpole. 
a  greater  than  his  father  Chatham  or  his  rival 
Fox,  a  greater  than  either  of  his  illustrious 
successors  Canning  and  Peel.  ^^At  his  first 
appearance  in  parUament  he  showed  himself 
superior  to  all  his  contemporaries  in  command 
of  language.  He  could  pour  forth  a  long  suc- 
cession of  round  and  stately  periods  without 
premeditation,  without  ever  pausing  for  a  word, 
without  ever  repeating  a  word,  in  a  voice  of 
diver  clearness,  and  with  a  pronunciation  so 
articulate  that  not  a  letter  was  slurred  over. 
He  had  less  amplitude  of  mind  and  less  rich- 
ness of  imagination  than  Burke,  less  ingenuity 
than  Windham,  less  Wit  than  Sheridan,  less  per- 
fect mastery  of  dialectical  force  and  less  of  that 
highest  sort  of  eloquence  which  consists  of  rea- 
son and  passion  fused  together  than  Fox.  Yet 
the  almost  unanimous  judgment  of  those  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  listening  to  that  remark- 
able race  of  men  laced  Pitt,  as  a  speaker,  above 


Burke,  above  Windham,  above  fihoridsm  ffld 

not  below  Fox.  His  declamatitm  was  copioss. 
polished,  and  splendid.  In  power  of  eanasi 
he  was  probably  not  surpaased  by  any  speaker, 
ancient  or  modem,  and  of  Hiis  formidab^t 
weapon  he  made  merciless  use.**  On  Mard 
29,  1786,  Pitt  in  a  speech  of  6  hours,  dehTcroI 
without  notes  and  without  a  znoment^s  be^ 
tion,  brought  forward  a  scheme  for  the  redea^- 
tion  of  the  national  debt  hj  means  of  a  su- 
ing fhnd,  and  supported  it  bj  a  vast  and  elab- 
orate array  of  figures  and  srgnmenUL  It  w^i 
agreed  to  by  the  house  without  a  sin^edWu- 
tient  vote,  and  raised  his  reputation  as  a  tnsn- 
oier  to  a  degree  which  subseqaent  experiea.^ 
has  not  justSfied.  In  the  autunm  of  1768  G«or;t 
III.  became  insane.  The  oppositioD.  wtl 
whom  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterward  G^cr^^ 
lY.,  had  affiliated,  contended  that  the  pmic 
who  all  agreed  should  be  regent  during  ti« 
king^s  insanity,  was  as  a  matter  of  course  t£- 
titled  to  the  full  powers  of  the  crown.  I^ 
maintained  that  it  belonged  to  parliameol  v> 
determine  with  what  degree  of  power  the  re- 
gent shoiUd  be  intrusted.  The  people,  to  wk  z 
the  princess  vices  made  him  odious,  sided  vii 
Pitt,  and  supported  him  with  enthumasm  dur- 
ing a  long  and  violent  contest  on  the  sobject; 
and  when  that  contest  was  terminated  bj  ^ 
king's  unexpected  recovery,  tiie  popularitj  of 
the  minister  was  greater  than  ever,  la  tb« 
same  year  Pitt,  who  was  always  strouglj  op- 
posed to  slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  canied 
by  his  eloquence  and  determination,  agaic^i 
the  opposition  of  some  of  his  own  coUeapei 
a  bill  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  the  xniddlf: 
passage.  Until  the  outbreak  of  the  exce^ 
of  the  French  revolution  his  administratwc 
had  been  distinguished  for  its  humane  and 
peaceful  character,  for  efforts  at  constitntioM* 
reform,  and  regard  for  freedom  and  order.  He 
looked  at  first  with  approbation  on  the  French 
movement  for  constitutional  liberty,  bnt  in 
common  with  the  vast  minority  of  the  Ing^i^ 
nation  he  was  shocked  and  revolted  hf  the 
atrocities  of  the  revolutionists.  Hehowerer 
labored  hard  to  avert  the  war  with  France,  but 
was  at  length  forced  by  popular  pressure  m 
the  current  of  events  into  hostilities.  Hi8  p"[* 
tary  administration  was  feeble  and  unskiliul 
He  underrated  the  resources  and  misunderstood 
the  character  of  the  French  people,  and  m^^* 
no  adequate  use  of  the  means  at  his  command. 
For  a  long  series  of  years  the  operations  of  tw 
English  on  land  were  marked  only  by  ifl«™' 
ciency,  blunders,  and  disasters;  and  on  sea^^ 
a  long  while  affairs  went  little  better.  W 
had  made  his  elder  brother,  the  earl  of  (^^' 
ham,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  a  post  for 
which  he  was  totally  unfitted;  and  nothuig 
was  done  by  the  navy  till  Earl  Spencer  snc" 
ceeded  him,  under  whose  administration  two 

rat  naval  victories  were  won  within  a  .^^**' 
spite  of  his  blunders  and  fdlures  in  ^?^ 
eign  expeditions,  Pitt's  extraordinary  g«"l^'' 
as  a  parliamentary  leader  continued  to  a0 
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duoed  bybundng  bitnminoTui  ooal  in  all  dwell- 
ings and  manufaotoring  establishments.  This 
is  the  great  shipping  port  for  coal  for  all 
parts  of  the  Mississippi  yalle^r.  The  amount 
shipped  during  1860  was  1,600,000  tons.  The 
Monongahela  riyer,  from  whose  banks  the  coal 
is  obtained,  has  been  improved  hj  slackwater 
dams  and  looks  so  as  to  render  it  navigable  in 
aU  seasons.  There  are  65  companies  engaged 
in  mining,  3,500  men  employed  in  the  mines, 
and  more  than  $1,000,000  invested  in  improve- 
ments, and  $350,000  in  coal  tngs  for  towing 
the  coal  to  market.  The  value  of  coal  lands  is 
from  $400  to  $800  per  acre.  From  the  first 
Pittsburg  has  been  a  manufacturing  citj.  In 
articles  of  iron  it  is  surpassed  by  no  city  in  the 
Union.  There  are  now  28  large  iron  and  steel 
works  in  operation,  which  consume  more  than 
$7,000,000  worth  of  material  annually,  such  as 
pig  iron,  blooms,  scrap  iron,  coal,  coke,  fire 
olay,  ^.  They  employ  about  6,000  hands,  and 
tlieir  annual  product  amounts  to  $12,000,000. 
The  value  of  nails,  spikes,  and  rivets  alone  for 
1857  was  $8,000,000,  and  blister,  plough,  and 
oast  steel  $2,000,000.  Other  articles  of  manu- 
&oture  are  axles,  vices,  springs,  crow-bars,  sheeti 
bar,  and  boiler  iron,  gas  pipe,  &c.  There  are  16 
fonnderies  of  the  yearly  capacity  of  45,000  tons, 
oonsuming  pig  iron,  coal,  coke,  fire  brick,  and 
other  materials,  to  the  value  of  $700,000  annu- 
ally, employing  800  hands,  and  producing  cast- 
ings to  the  value  of  $1,260,000.  An  inmiense 
oannonfoundery  is  in  operation,  which  supplies 
heavy  ordnance  for  the  government.  The 
great  "  Union"  gun,  the  largest  in  the  world, 
oast  here  in  Jan.  1861,  weighed  49,050  lbs. 
There  are  machine  shops,  manufactories  of 
boilers,  shovels,  ploughs,  axes,  safes,  cutlery, 
files,  wire,  rifles,  guns,  and  revolvers.  About 
850  steam  engines  are  built  here  annually. 
Among  other  establishments  are  2  copper  smelt- 
ing and  rolling  mills  employing  800  men,  6 
ootton  mills  employing  more  than  1,000  hands, 
9  white  lead  factories,  and  a  large  number  of 
glass  factories.  In  1857  there  were  84  glass 
houses,  employing  more  than  2,000  hands,  con- 
suming annually  $2,250,000  worth  of  materials, 
and  making  $8,000,000  worth  of  glass.  Steam- 
boats are  built  here  for  all  western  and  south- 
am  rivers,  and  the  number  of  boats  now  (1861) 
owned  in  the  city  is  167,  with  an  aggregate 
burden  of  26,974  tons.  The  value  of  flat-boats 
used  for  carrying  coal  to  market  (where  the 
boat  is  always  sold)  is  about  $260,000  per  an« 
Bum.  The  whole  commercial  and  maniifactur- 
Ing  product  of  the  city  in  1860  amounted  to 
$60,000,000,  in  1860  to  near  $100,000,000.— The 
most  imposing  public  buildings  are  the  court 
house  and  new  Boman  Oauiolic  cathedral. 
The  hitter  is  the  largest  building  of  the  kind 
in  America  except  the  cathedral  at  HontreaL 
Many  fine  shops  and  warehouses  are  built  en- 
tirely of  iron,  which  is  one  of  the  best  and 
cheapest  materials  in  use.  There  are  about 
115  churches  in  the  city  and  suburbs.  The 
oity  is  connected   with  Alleghany  City,  on 


the  opposite  side  of  the  Alleghany  river,  Iji 
bridges,  one  of  which  is  a  railroad  bridge,  and 
a  suspension  aqueduct  for  canal  purposes.  Ou 
of  the  finest  suspension  bridges  in  the  worM 
was  erected  here  in  1860.  Two  bridges  coa- 
nect  the  city  with  Birmingham  and  Bligo  uc 
the  Monongahela  side.  The  railroads  in  oper- 
ation are  tno  Pennsylvania  central,  the  Pitts- 
burg, Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago,  the  derelard 
and  Pittsburg,  the  Pittsburg  and  ConneUsrilk 
and  the  Alleghany  valley.  The  Pittsburg  and 
Oonnellsville  railroad  is  completed  to  Connells- 
yille,  60  m.,  and  is  destined  to  extend  to  Cmo- 
berland,  Md.,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  nil- 
road.  The  Alleghany  valley  railroad  ia  in- 
tended to  meet  the  New  York  and  Erie  rail- 
road at  Olean,  and  44  m.  of  it  are  in  workisf 
order.  The  SteubenviUe  and  Indiana  railrotd 
is  partly  completed  W.  of  SteubenviUe,  0^  and 
is  nearly  ready  for  the  iron  between  Pittsboij 
and  SteubenviUe.  The  Chartiers  valley  rafl- 
road,  connecting  Pittsburg  and  'WashingtoD, 
Penn.,  80  m.  in  length,  is  partially  graded. 
There  are  4  city  passenger  railroads,  8  of  vhicb 
are  in  active  operation.  The  city  has  an  cicei- 
lent  system  of  public  schools,  and  is  the  seat 
of  the  western  theological  seminary  of  the  Old 
School  Presbyterian  church ;  the  western  oni- 
versity  of  Pennsylvania ;  two  commercial  col- 
leges, an  insane  asylum,  an  observatory,  and  ^ 
marine  hospital.  There  are  8  public  libraries 
containing  about  6,000  volume.  There  are  10 
or  11  newspapers,  including  2  in  the  German 
language,  and  the  city  has  a  well  supported 
theatre.  There  is  a  U.  S.  arsenal  situated 
here,  containing  a  large  supply  of  heavy  ord- 
nance. There  are  6  banks  of  issue,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $4,800,000,  and  8  banks 
of  deposit,  beside  savings  banks  and  priyate 
banking  houses. — ^The  early  history  of  I^tt»- 
burg,  or  Fort  Pitt,  as  it  was  formerly  called  is 
full  of  interest.  It  was  first  subject  to  Great 
Britain,  then  to  France,  then  reconouered 
by  the  English.  The  English  claimed  title 
to  the  territory  under  a  charter  from  the 
crown,  strengthened  by  a  treaty  with  the  Irc^ 

3uois;  the  French  laid  claim  on  the  ffroxmd  ot 
iscovery.  In  Feb.  1754,  the  English  com- 
menced building  a  stockade  at  the  river  jnno 
tion,  but  were  driven  from  it  in  April  by  « 
French  force  under  Captain  Contreocear,  vbo 
proceeded  at  once  to  erect  a  fort,  which  be 
called  Duqnesne,  in  honor  of  the  governor  of 
Oanada.  This  fort  at  once  became  the  gr^ 
centre  of  all  the  military  operations  oi  the 
French  in  this  jpart  of  the  country,  and  its 
commanding  position  rendered  its  restoration 
to  the  English  a  matter  of  the  first  imporeanc& 
Accordingly,  in  1755,  Gen.  Braddook,  at  the 
head  of  tne  largest  expedition  that  had  ever 
crossed  the  Alleghanies,  was  sent  to  recapture 
it.  On  July  9, 1755,  he  was  met  and  del'eated 
by  the  French  and  Indians  at  a  point  on  the 
Monongahehi  18  m.  above  the  fort  Twelre  oi 
the  British  soldiers  taken  prisoners  on  that  oc- 
casion were  burned  by  the  savagea   A  fo^ 
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PIUS  (Popes) 


an  attoM  of  the  French  emhassj,  was  killed 
by  the  papal  troops.  This  gave  the  directory 
a  long  coveted  pretext  for  dethroning  the  pon- 
tiff. On  Feb.  10,  1798,  GFen.  Berthier  entered 
Borne  without  opposition,  and  on  the  15th  de- 
dared  a  republic.  On  the  20th,  having  been 
allowed  two  days  for  preparation,  the  pope  was 
escorted  by  a  strong  detachment  of  cavalry 
along  the  road  to  iTorence.  He  lodged  first 
at  a  convent  near  Sienna,  and  afterward  witih 
tiie  Carthusians  in  the  vicinity  of  Florence*  In 
the  following  year  the  French  having  taken 
possession  of  Tuscany  ordered  him  to  be  re- 
moved to  Grenoble,  where  he  was  kept  for  26 
days  in  dose  confiuement,  with  only  two  at- 
tendants. The  victories  of  Suwaroff  alarming 
the  directory  for  the  security  of  their  captive, 
he  was  then  removed  to  Ydence  and  imprison- 
ed in  the  citadel ;  and  the  order  had  been  given 
to  send  him  to  Dyon,  when  he  was  released 
by  death.  Pius  YL  was  graceM  in  person, 
affable,  accomplished,  fond  of  learning  and  the 
arts,  and  by  no  means  ignorant  how  to  govern 
well.  He  undertook  the  drainage  of  the  Pon- 
tine marshes,  restored  the  Appian  way  and  the 
port  of  Terradna,  enliurged  the  Vatican  muse- 
um, caused  the  publication  of  the  splendid  series 
of  engravings  ^own  as  the  Mnseo  Fio  Clemen- 
UnOj  adorned  Home  with  fountains  and  fine 
buildings,  and  attracted  to  his  capital  a  number 
of  learned  men  and  artists  from  other  parts  of 
Europe.  His  administration  was  mild  and  lib- 
eral. III.  Pitts  VII.  (Babnaba  Luigi  Ohiaba- 
xoNTi),  bom  in  Oesena  in  1742,  died  Aug.  20, 
1823.  He  entered  the  order  of  Benedictines  at 
liie  age  of  16,  and  after  some  years  of  study 
became  lecturer  on  philosophy  and  theology  to 
the  novices  at  Parma  and  afterward  at  Rome. 
Pins  VI.  made  him  bishop  of  Tivoli,  and  in 
1785  cardinal  and  bishop  of  Imola.  On  the 
death  of  that  pontiff  in  exile,  the  conclave  met 
at  Venice,  Rome  being  then  in  a  state  of  anar- 
chy, and  after  a  session  of  several  months  chose 
Cardinal  Ohiaramonti  pope,  March  14,  1800. 
In  the  following  July  he  entered  Rome,  which 
had  previously  been  evacuated  by  the  French ; 
and  in  Aug.  1801,  he  signed  a  concordat  with 
the  first  consul  whereby  Catholic  worship  was 
reestablished  in  France  as  the  state  religion. 
In  1804  he  went  to  Paris  to  crown  Napoleon, 
passing  several  months  there,  and  returning  to 
Kome  in  May,  1805.  The  amicable  relations 
thus  apparently  established  were  soon  inter- 
rupted by  the  seizure  by  the  French  of  the 
papal  port  of  Ancona,  and  a  demand  from  the 
emperor  that  his  holiness  should  expel  all  Rus- 
dans,  Swedes,  Sardinians,  and  Englishmen  from 
his  dominions.  A  long  and  acrimonious  cor- 
respondence foUowed,  the  French  meanwhile 
taking  possesdon  of  Civita  Vecchia  and  of  all 
the  ports  on  the  Adriatic.  The  refusal  of  the 
pope  to  grant  a  divorce  between  Jerome  Bona- 
parte and  Miss  Patterson,  and  a  dispute  con- 
cerning appointments  to  certain  vacant  sees  in 
the  kingdom  of  Itdy,  hastened  the  conclusion. 
In  Feb.  1808,  a  French  force  under  Gen.  Miollis 


took  possesdon  of  Home;  in  April  the  emperor 
declared  diplomatic  intercourse  at  an  end^  and 
annexed  the  provinces  of  Ancona,  Macenta, 
Fermo,  and  urbino  to  the  kingdom  of  IuIt: 
and  in  May,  1809,  the  remainder  of  the  Rcma 
states  were  incoiporated  with  the  French  ent 
pire.  Napoleon  declaring  that  he  ^*  deemed  it 
proper  for  the  security  of  his  empire  and  of 
his  people  to  resume  the  grant  of  CharlemagDe,'' 
The  pope  replied  to  these  outrages  by  &  bill 
of  excommunication  (June,  1809).    On  Julj  6, 
between  2  and  8  o^dock  in  the  morning,  Gen. 
Radet  forced  an  entrance  into  the  Quirinal  a&d 
conveyed  the  pontiff  to  Grenoble,  whence  hi 
was  removed  m  1811  to  SaTona.     In  June, 
1812,  he  was  taken  to  Fontainebleau.    Here  be 
was  treated  with  great  respect,  and  on  Jsd.  25, 
1818,  was  persuaded,  chiefly  by  the  represent*- 
tions  of  several  cardinals  who  were  permitted 
to  visit  him,  to  rign  a  new  concordat  which 
tacitly  gave  up  to  the  emperor  the  whole  eccle- 
siastical states,  and  decided  in  favor  of  the  civil 
power  the  long  disputed  question  as  to  the  ptpa! 
veto  on  the  appointment  of  bishops  by  the  tem- 
poral authority.    All  the  restrictions  upon  tie 
freedom  of  his  holiness  were  at  once  remoTed; 
but  a  little  reflection  showed  Pius  that  he  had 
been  overreached,  and  on  March  24,  in  a  letter 
to  the  emperor,  he  retracted  his  concessions 
expressing  the  humblest  penitence  for  his  veak- 
ness,  and  imploring  the  divine  forgiveness.  Na- 
poleon took  no  notice  of  the  letter,  but  afttr 
the  disastrous  campaign  of  Germany  (l^^^) 
proposed  to  restore  the  provinces  south  of  the 
Apennines  if  the  pope  would  agree  to  a  new 
concordat.    Kefusing  to  listen  to  any  proposals 
until  he  had  been  restored  to  Borne,  he  vas 
escorted  to  Itdy  in  Jan.  1814 ;  but  the  di.<- 
turbed  condition  of  affairs  induced  him  io  re- 
main at  Gesena  until  after  the  abdication  of  the 
emperor,  when  he  made  his  entrance  into  Koine, 
May  24, 1814,  in  the  midst  of  the  liveliest  de- 
monstrations of  popular  satisfaction.    For  a 
short  time  during  the  Hundred  Pays  he  W 
again  a  fugitive,  when  his  territories  were  in- 
vaded by  Murat ;  but  by  the  congress  of  Vien»* 
all  the  states  of  the  church,  including  the  lega- 
tions, were  restored  to  him.    The  rest  of  his 
life  was  principally  devoted  to  the  domestic 
affairs  of  his  dominions.    He  made  great  im- 
provements in  the  police  and  courts  o^  ]*^: 
and  through  his  minister  Cardind  Consalri  did 
much  toward  the  extirpation  of  banditti   h* 
abolished  every  kind  of  torture,  modified  the 
powers  of  the  inquisition,  and  conSno^  ^"f 
suppression  of  dl  feudal  imposts,  privileges, 
monopolies,  and  jurisdictions.    He  made  d^*" 
concordats  with  France  and  other  states,  re- 
established the  society  of  Jesua  (April  7,  l^^^'j 
and  condenmed^e  carbonari.    In  his  person^ 
character  he  was  modest,  disinterested,  "DQ 
virtuous.— See  Artaud  de  Montor,  J?t»^5« ;' 
la  tie  et  du  pontifical  du  pape  Fie  T//-  if 
vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1880),  and  Cardinal  ^^X 
"Historicd  Memoirs,"  translated  into  EnP^ 
by  Sir  George  Head  (2  vols,  post  8vo.,  London, 
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PIZABBO 


powers  in  bebalf  of  his  temp^ffal  anthorily. 
On  Oct.  1  the  Sardinian  eharg^  dWaires  at 
Rome  received  his  passport  On  Deo.  2  the 
pope  addressed  a  letter  to  the  French  emperor 
revising  to  take  part  in  the  proposed  European 
congress  unless  the  emperor  recognized  the 
intc^ty  of  the  Papal  States  as  denned  by  the 
treaties  of  1815.  Napoleon  replied  by  advising 
the  surrender  of  the  Romagna  as  the  only 
possible  solution  of  the  Italian  question,  and 
the  pope  published,  Jan.  19, 1860,  an  encyclical 
letter  explaining  his  reasons  for  rejeotins  the 
•  emperor^s  advice.  This  was  followed,  March 
26,  by  a  bull  of  excommunication  against  all 
persons  concerned  in  the  invasion  and  dismem- 
berment of  his  dominions,  which  was  published 
with  the  usual  formalities  on  the  29th.  The 
events  which  have  gradually  stripped  Pius  IK, 
of  nearly  all  his  territory  are  mentioned  in  the 
article  Papal  Statss.  The  patrimony  of  St. 
Peter  is  still  (May,  1861)  guarded  by  French 
troops,  but  it  is  understood  that  Napoleon  III. 
ia  willing  to  guarantee  to  the  holy  see  no  more 
than  the  city  of  Rome.  A  convention  with 
Spain,  concluded  in  Aug.  1869,  engages  Queen 
Isabella  to  send  an  army  of  occupation  to  the 
Roman  states  in  case  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
French  troops. 

PIZARRO.  I.  Fbaitoisco,  a  Spanish  adven- 
turer and  conqueror  of  Peru,  bom  at  Truxillo  in 
Estremadura  about  14T1,  assassinated  at  Lima, 
June  26, 1541.  He  was  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Gonzalo  Pizarro,  a  colonel  of  infantry,  and  of 
Francisca  Gtonzales,  a  woman  of  humble  condi- 
tion in  the  town  of  Truxillo.  He  received  lit- 
tle care  from  either  of  his  parents,  was  taught 
neither  to  read  nor  write,  and  was  employed 
in  his  early  years  as  a  swineherd.  From  this 
occupation  he  ran  away  and  embarked  with  a 
crowd  of  other  adventurers  at  Seville  and  sailed 
for  the  New  World,  which  the  discovery  of 
Columbus  had  thrown  open  to  Spanish  ambi- 
tion. In  1610  he  was  in  Hispaniola  or  Hayti, 
and  took  part  in  an  expedition  to  Uraba  in 
Terra  Firma,  under  the  lead  of  Alonso  de  Oje- 
da,  who  on  quitting  the  settlement  in  search  of 
supplies  left  Pizarro  in  command  of  the  colony. 
At  a  later  period  he  was  associated  with  Balboa 
in  establishing  the  settlement  at  Darien,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  Europeans  who  set  eyes  on 
the  Pacific  ocean.  After  the  death  of  Balboa 
he  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Goyemor 
Pedro  Arias,  and  was  employed  in  several  mili- 
tary expeditions.  In  1615  he  was  sent  with  a 
small  company  across  the  isthmus  to  traffic, 
with  the  natives  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific ; 
and  when  Panama  was  made  the  capital  of  the 
Spanish  possessions  in  that  quarter,  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  city 
on  a  tract  of  land  which  he  ciiltivated  by  the 
labor  of  Indian  slaves.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few 
years  he  formed  an  association  with  Hernando 
de  Luques,  a  priest  possessed  of  considerable 
money,  and  with  Diego  de  Almagro,  like  himself 
a  foundling  and  an  adventurer  who  had  earned 
tiie  reputation  of  a  gallant  soldier,  and  uniting 


their  fbnda,  the  three  eonfederates  fitted  oat 
an  expedition  for  exploration  and  eonques: 
along  the  southern  coast.  They  purchased  i 
vessel,  and  about  the  middle  of  Nov.  ISSi, 
Pizarro  embarked  at  the  head  of  100  adventa- 
rers  from  Panama  and  sailed  aonthward,  leav- 
ing Almagro  to  follow  in  a  smaller  vessel  is 
soon  as  it  could  be  got  ready,  whicb  he  did  do( 
long  after  with  about  70  men.  Neither  m&gd 
was  successful,  and  f^r  ranning  for  eevtnl 
hundred  miles  down  the  coast  of  New  Gram- 
da,  and  sustaining  terrible  hard^ips  and  Joss; 
a  number  of  men  in  their  attempts  to  penetnte 
the  interior,  both  conmianders  returned  to  \k 
isthmus  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  gold  whicii 
they  had  obtained  from  the  natives.  Tber 
brought  intelligence  of  the  existence  of  the 
rich  empire  of  Peru,  and  after  a  long  contrc^ 
versy  with  the  governor,  Pedro  Arias,  socceedt^ 
in  getting  permission  to  make  a  second  attemf  t 
So  many  of  their  men  had  died  of  sickness  a£'- 
hardships  in  the  first  expedition,  that  onlj  1^" 
could  be  mustered  for  the  second.  Their  fii^: 
exploit  was  to  plunder  a  small  village  on  the 
river  San  Juan,  where  they  got  considerate 
booty  in  gold,  with  which  Aln^gro  retunwJ  t' 
Panama  to  beat  up  recruits,  while  Pizarru  es- 
tablished himself  on  the  coast  and  awaited  n- 
enforcements.  Ahnagro  returned  with  80  men. 
but  the  numbers  and  spirit  of  the  Perovisfls 
were  so  formidable  that  the  force  of  the  dm- 
turers  was  still  deemed  insufficient  for  the  coo- 

?uest,  and  Almagro  was  again  despatched  to 
'anama  for  reenforcements,  while  Piarro  with 
his  followers  continued  to  explore  the  cotst 
The  governor  of  Panama  refusing  to  grant  mj 
further  assistance  to  the  enterprise,  Rzano. 
after  various  adventures  during  which  he  o^ 
tained  much  knowledge  of  the  country,  sailed 
back  to  Panama,  and  went  thence  to  Spam  to 
ask  for  aid  from  the  royal  government,  ttfiDg 
with  him  as  vouchers  several  natives  of  Ferj, 
a  few  Hamas,  and  many  articles  of  gold  ^^ 
ver  of  Peruvian  manufacture.  He  re*^^ 
Seville  early  in  the  summer  of  1628.  hnm«<^ 
ately  on  his  landing  he  was  arrested  and  poj 
in  prison  for  debt  contracted  in  America ;  oni 
the  king  indignantly  ordered  his  immediflt^^ 
lease,  and  received  him  at  court  with  diain- 
ffuished  favor ;  and  on  July  26,  1629,  a  /w/^^*; 
lacian  or  commission  was  granted  to  ^J[^.  * 
veying  the  right  of  discovery  and  conqDen  ij 


^^^  ^.  .^ ^  «..-  jlffuaeil  "  -wj    jj 

life  and  a  salary  of  725,000  maravedifl.  B®  y 
in  fact  to  have  nearly  all  the  authority  oi 
viceroy.  On  his  part  he  agreed  within  6  wobi^^ 
to  raise  and  equip  a  force  of  250  men,  ^ 
embark  without  delay  for  the  conquest  ofre 
With  a  small  force  partly  gathered  »»  V^ 
and  accompanied  by  4  of  his  brothers,  ri^ 
recrossed  the  Atlantic  in  Jan.  1580,  ^^^ 
year  later  sailed  from  Panama  with  8  ves&w^ 
180  men,  and  27  horses  on  his  final  and  ^^^^^ 
cessful  exi>edition  against  the  empi^  ^' 
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PLAfim 


HAOOIDS,  a  diySsion  of  cartOaginoiu  fishes 
in  the  old  Bjstem  of  Agassis,  including  the 
diarks  and  rays,  characterized  by  a  skin  cover- 
ed irregularly  witii  enamelled  plates,  or  studded 
with  rough  osseous  points  sometimes  furnished 
with  little  hooks,  and  resembling  the  peculiar 
surface  of  ^agreen.  They  are  among  the  high- 
est of  fishes,  approaohing  reptiles,  and  many 
of  them  are  viviparous.  (See  OoKPABA^nvx 
Anatomy,  Fishss,  and  Ichthtoloot.) 

PLAGI0ST0ME8  (Gr.  irXoytof,  transverse, 
aad<rTOfui,  mouth),  a  sub-order  of  cartilaginous 
fishes,  including  the  sharks  and  rays,  in  some 
respects  the  most  highly  organized  of  their 
class;  they  correspond  to  the  selachians  of 
Ouvier,  and  to  the  placoids  of  Agassiz ;  they  are 
few  in  number  in  the  present  creation,  but 
with  the  ganoids  (sturgeons,  &c.)  were  by  far 
the  most  abundant  in  past  geological  epochs, 
these  two  sub-orders  being  the  only  members 
of  the  class  found  below  the  chalk.  The  cen- 
tre of  their  vertebral  column  is  usually  more  or 
Imb  ossified  and  divided  into  separate  vertebrie, 
and  even  when  it  forms  a  continuous  chorda 
dortaUa  the  divisions  are  indicated  by  trans- 
verse partitions ;  the  skull  is  united  to  the  spine 
by  a  joint  with  a  conical  cavity,  and  the  former 
is  a  simple  cartilaginous  capsule,  without  su- 
tures, having  a  separate  cartilaginous  arch 
which  performs  the  ofiice  of  upper  jaw;  the 
mouth  is  arched,  very  wide  on  the  lower  sur- 
face, and  at  some  distance  from  the  snout, 
which  is  much  developed  for  the  accommodap' 
tion  of  the  large  nasal  capsules;  the  teeth  are 
in  numerous  rows,  the  inner  coming  forward 
to  replace  those  worn  away  by  use ;  the  bran- 
chial sacs  are  separated,  with  6  or  more  dis- 
tinct openings  on  the  sides  or  lower  parts  of  the 
body;  the  gills  consist  of  membranous  folds  or 
plane  surfaces,  without  the  pectinated  arrange- 
ment of  osseous  fishes,  and  with  a  pseudo- 
branohia ;  there  is  no  swimming  bladder ;  the 
scapular  arch  is  detached  from  the  head,  and 
the  ventrals  are  abdominal ;  on  the  upper  sur- 
face  of  the  head,  behind  the  eyes,  is  a  pair  of 
spiracles,  communicating  with  the  pharynx; 
the  skin  is  covered  with  hard  rough  grains  or 
scattered  spines ;  in  the  arterial  bulb  are  from 
2  to  6  transverse  rows  of  semilunar  valves ;  the 
intestine  has  a  spiral  valve;  the  optic  nerves 
do  not  decussate,  but  are  connected  by  a  com- 
n^ure,  and  there  is  no  arterial  plexus  between 
the  layers  of  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye.  The 
secreting  reproductive  organs  communicate 
with  the  ureters,  and  end  in  a  rudimentary 
process  in  the  cloaca ;  the  claspers  are  present 
as  appendages  to  the  posterior  edge  of  the  anal 
fins,  fissured  toward  the  end,  and  communicat- 
ing with  a  Cffical  subcutaneous  sac,  well  lubri- 
cated with  mucus ;  the  ovaries  are  smaller  than 
in  osseous  fishes,  and  the  ova  very  few ;  some 
genera  are  viviparous,  others  oviparous,  and 
others  ovo-viviparous. 

PLAGUE  (Gr.  frXi^,  a  blow),  an  aggravated 
malignant  fever,  endemic  in  the  East,  and  fre- 
quently epidemic.     By  the  old  writers  the 


woTiHapeiHi  and^pestHentia^  the  synonymefctf 
plague,  as  well  as  the  corresponding  Greek 
word,  were  used  in  an  exceedingly  loose  seo*^. 
and  must  be  taken  as  meaning  nothing  more 
than  an  epidemic  fever.  True  plague  is  &  cob* 
tagious  fever  characterized  by  an  erup^  of 
carbuncles  and  buboes.  Formerly  plagtu)  oc- 
casionally prevailed  in  many  places  of  noitb- 
ern  Europe.  Previous  to  its  last  visitation  is 
1666,  it  invaded  England,  according  to  BTdeih 
ham,  every  80  or  40  years.  Marseilles  suffered 
from  it  in  1720,  Moscow  in  1T71  and  1772,  aod 
some  points  in  the  Neapolitan  domimooi  e 
late  as  1815  and  1816.  The  celebrated  'bM 
death,"  which  ravaged  all  Europe  dnriDg  tie 
14th  century,  appears  to  have  been  the  orienul 
plague.  As  inidl  severe  epidemics  of  ihe  dis- 
ease, at  its  commencement  many  of  the  patient? 
died  previous  to  the  development  of  the  peca- 
liar  eruption ;  but  the  generid  occurrence  of 
carbuncles  and  buboes  is  sofi&ciently  aotheati- 
cated.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  gan^ 
nous  eschars  formed  by  the  carbuncles,  or  per- 
haps from  the  petechifld  which  accompiuud 
the  disease. — ^A  report  made  to  tiie  Freorl) 
academy  (Rapport  d  VacadhnU  royale  it 
medeeine  sur  la  peste  et  lea  gfiarantaine*^  &«■, 
Paris,  1846)  says :  ^^1.  At  present  the  conntrid 
where  the  plague  still  originates  are  in  the 
first  place  Egypt,  afterward  Syria  and  the  tro 
Turkeys.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  thi 
plague  may  be  developed  without  unporUtiufi 
in  the  regencies  of  Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  in  tbe 
empire  of  Morocco.  2.  In  those  countries  the 
conditions  which  determine  and  favor  its  de- 
velopment are  the  habitation  of  aHurial  or 
marshy  grounds;,  a  hot,  moist  atmosphere; 
low,  badly  aired,  and  crowded  houses;  the 
accumulation  of  a  great  quantity  of  animal  W 
vegetable  matters  in  a  state  of  putrefaction;  > 
scanty  and  unwholesome  diet;  great  morAl 
and  physical  destitution;  the  negligence  of  tbe 
laws  of  public  and  private  hygiene.  8.  f^po- 
radio  plague  does  not  seem  to  be  transmissible 
Epidenuc  plague  is  transmissible  both  in  the  lo- 
calities where  the  plague  is  raging  and  without 
them.  4.  It  is  transmitted  by  means  of  mi^ 
mata  given  out  by  the  bodies  of  the  sick ;  these 
miasmata,  in  close  and  ill  ventilated  plaf^ 
may  create  centres  of  pestilential  infection. 
No  rigorous  observation  nas  shown  the  tr«n*- 
missibility  of  the  plague  by  simple  contact  vitn 
the  infected.  New  experiments  are  necessijT 
to  determine  that  it  is  not  transmissible  by  the 
goods  and  wearing  apparel  of  the  infected-  i^ 
results  from  the  observations  made  at  the  l&zs' 
rettos  for  more  than  a  year  that  merchandK* 
does  not  transmit  the  plague."  The  v^riod  ot 
incubation  in  plague  would  seem  in  do  c&m  ^^ 
be  beyond  8  days.  The  course  of  the  ^^ 
varies  very  much  in  difierent  cases.  Some- 
times the  local  symptoms  first  show  them- 
selves, and  the  fever  which  follows  is  compa^* 
tively  mild ;  at  other  times  the  patient  is  rftp»f 
ly  overwhelmed  by  the  violence  of  the  consti* 
tutional  disorder,  and  dies  without  the  iV 
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Boaroely  finds  a  knoll  high  enough  to  laase 
him  above  the  waters  in  the  season  of  floods. 
Here  are  found  wide  tracts  of  thick  herbace- 
ous brushwood,  which  afford  no  sustenance  of 
.  any  kind  to  those  who  traverse  them.  Long 
droughts,  to  which  the  country  is  peculiarly 
subject,  and  which  last  sometimes  for  years,  dry 
np  the  rivers  and  lakes,  and  convert  these  plains 
into  deserts  from  which  sweep  hot  winds  rais- 
ing the  temperature  of  the  coast  regions  be- 
tween lat.  26°  and  SS*'  S.  to  even  130°  in  the 
shade.  The  falling  of  the  rains,  however, 
speedily  converts  these  dusty  wastes  into  ver- 
dant pastures. — Central  Asia  is  a  region  of 
immense  mountain  ohains  supporting  table 
lands  of  great  extent.  The  northern  parts  of 
the  same  continent  and  of  Europe  present  over 
a  range  of  more  than  6,000  m.  a  succession 
of  broad  plains,  covering  the  greater  part  of 
Siberia,  a  large  part  of  Eussia,  Germany,  and 
Holland.  On  this  range,  from  the  Pacific  to 
the  Atlantic,  are  no  elevations  exceeding  a  few 
hundred  feet.  These  plains  in  Siberia  and 
Russia  are  called  steppes,  and  large  portions 
of  them  are  rich  pasture  lands,  without  trees, 
and  much  resembling  the  prairies  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley. — ^The  American  continent,  North 
and  South,  is  eminently  a  land  of  plains.  They 
form  full  two  thirds  of  the  whole  surface  of 
the  country,  extending  on  the  Atlantic  side 
from  one  extremity  of  the  continent  to  the 
other,  with  only  occasional  interruptions  by 
mountain  ranges  of  little  extent.  In  South 
America  are  £stinguished  three  great  regions 
of  plains  separated  from  each  other  by  low 
ran^  of  mountains,  which  run  from  the  At- 
lantic coast  toward  the  Andes.  The  northern 
of  these  regions,  having  an  area  of  260,000 
sq.  m.,  comprises  the  valley  of  the  Orinoco  and 
its  tributaries,  and  the  elevation  of  this  great 
territory  nowhere  exceeds  800  feet  above  the 
sea  level.  So  smooth  is  the  surface  that  over 
hundreds  of  square  miles  the  land  is  almost  as 
unbroken  by  any  unevenness  as  the  water  it- 
self, and  the  rivers  are  so  sluggish  that  their 
current  is  diverted  in  any  direction  by  light 
winds.  This  is  the  region  of  the  llanos  (lat. 
loea  plana).  In  the  dry  season  the  ground  is 
parched  and  barren,  and  clouds  of  fine  dust 
and  sand  incessantly  rising  fill  the  air.  The 
grasses,  which  in  the  rainy  season  suddenly 
spring  up  and  grow  to  the  height  of  4  feet, 
are  withered  and  dissipated  in  dust.  Naked 
stems  of  the  palm  scattered  over  the  plains, 
seen  through  the  obscure  atmosphere,  appear 
like  masts  of  ships  at  sea;  and  as  t^e  same 
forms  continually  present  themselves  to  the 
advancing  traveller,  he  is  painfuUy  impressed 
with  the  sense  of  the  boundlessness  and  dreari- 
ness of  these  solitudes.  But  as  the  vegetation 
comes  forward  with  the  return  of  the  rains, 
the  plains  are  soon  overrun  by  vast  herds  of 
horses  and  wild  cattle,  which  Uien  find  a  rich 
pasturage;  and  from  the  jungles  of  the  river 
banks,  to  which  they  had  retired  during  the 
drought,  the   great   serpents   and   alligators 


make,  their  appearance  and  overspread  the 
plains'.  The  only  interruptions  to  the  dead 
level  of  the  surface,  beside  the  depressions  cf 
the  beds  of  the  rivers  and  creeks,  appear  to  be 
occasional  banks  of  limestone  or  eandstrse 
called  haneas,  standing  4  or  5  feet  above  iU 
general  surface,  flat  at  the  top,  and  ier^ri) 
leagues  in  length.  Slight  tmdulations  CjJ^i 
mesas^  imperceptible  to  the  eye,  are  indictted 
by  the  water  courses  which  are  turned  by  theo 
in  different  directions. — ^The  plains  of  the  Ail&- 
zon  extend  up  the  course  of  that  river  asd  ^t$ 
branches  to  the  Andes,  and  include,  with  all  tiu 
waters  they  enclose  and  some  ranges  of  KlIs 
an  area  of  2,340,000  sc^.  m.  About  one  ^ 
of  this  vast  territory  is  covered  with  deii< 
forests,  the  principal  portions  of  which  1i4t« 
never  been  penetrated ;  and  so  luxumot  L« 
the  vegetation  and  enervating  the  climate,  tLi: 
to  reclaim  any  considerable  extent  of  these 
wilds  is  a  task  almost  beyond  the  abilitjof 
man.  From  their  wooded  character  they  ire 
termed  deltas;  but  open  tracts  like  the llaot^ 
are  scattered  among  the  forests,  and  numeru^ 
broad  rivers  occupy  large  areas  and  afford  the 
only  means  of  gaining  access  to  the  distant  in- 
terior.— ^The  plmns  of  the  southern  portion  of 
South  America,  lying  beyond  lat,  15°  S., »» 
termed  ^ampiM,  from  an  Indian  word  signify -^1 
a  flat.  They  resemble  the  steppes  of  Ym% 
being  open  grass-covered  tracts  of  vast  eitfct 
interspersed  with  sterile  portions  of  sandy  ^ 
stony  character.  Their  total  extent  from  X.  ta 
S.  is  about  1,800  m.,  and  from  K  to  W.  froQ 
800  to  900  m.  On  the  N.  they  reach  the  repioj 
of  tropical  productions,  and  at  the  extreme  ^ 
their  surface  is  in  many  places  concealed  be- 
neath the  never-melting  ice  and  snow  of  thci^ 
frozen  latitudes.  Across  their  range  from  tbf 
coast  to  the  Andes  three  belts  are  recogni^eo 
in  their  northern  division,  dbtinguished  fr<*- 
each  other  by  their  peculiar  productions.  Th«» 
first  is  strongly  marked  by  its  singular  growt** 
of  tall  thistles  succeeded  by  clover.  The  foniicr 
come  forth  with  wonderful  rq>idity  in  the  eari.r 
summer,  shooting  up  to  the  height  of  10  or  U 
feet,  and  sending  forth  a  profusion  of  rich  Wt>*- 
Boms.  So  close  are  the  stems,  that  even  if  ^b* 
armed  with  their  prickles  they  would  still  pre- 
sent an  impenetrable  barrier.  As  the  sniniD^' 
passes  away  this  vegetation  dies  down^  and  Inx* 
uriant  crops  of  dover  spring  up,  and  invite  the 
return  of  the  countless  herds  of  cattle  wLici 
were  expelled  by  the  thistles.  To  the  vest  of 
this  is  a  belt  of  plains  covered  with  long  gr«^ 
which  from  season  to  season  undergoes  Iitue 
change  except  as  the  green  of  summer  chanp^ 
to  the  brown  hue  of  winter,  and  this  gives  pi«<^ 
to  the  verdure  of  the  succeeding  spring.  ^ 
yond  this  is  a  region  of  more  elevated  pl?J°» 
lying  dong  the  range  of  the  Andes,  and  covertii 
with  low  trees  and  shrubs,  all  evergrw^i^'' 
The  plains  of  North  America,  while  no  le»  ^' 
tensive  than  those  of  the  southern  V^. 
the  continent,  are  distinguished  from  them 
by  greater  diversities  of  level,  which,  tog«tDtf 
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far  from  tbeir  parent  beds.  To  the  finelj 
oomminnted  oonuitioii  of  these  materials  Pio£ 
Hall  ascribes  the  treeless  character  of  the 
prairies.  Where  such  soils  are  found  in  other 
portions  of  the  West,  covering  tracts  of  limited 
area  even  in  thicklj  wooded  districts,  they  are 
commonly  vithont  trees,  and,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  prairies  themselves,  no  evidence  is 
found  in  the  form  of  ancient  trunks  buried  in 
the  soil  that  trees  ever  grew  in  these  localities. 

PLANOKE;  Jaiues  Kobikbon,  an  English 
dramatist,  bom  in  London,  Feb.  27. 1796.  In 
1818  he  produced  successfully  at  Drury  Lane 
tiiieatre  a  burlesque,  entitled  **  Amoroso,  King 
of  Little  Britain."  In  1826  he  travelled  in 
northern  Europe,  publishing  on  his  return 
*^LayB  and  Legends  of  the  Bhine,"  and  in 
1827  visited  Germany  again.  In  1828  he  pro- 
duced at  Drury  Lane  his  65th  and  perhaps  his 
best  dramatic  work,  "  Charles  XII.^'  In  1880 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  society  of  an- 
tiquaries ;  in  1884  wrote  the  '^  History  of  Brit- 
ish Costume;"  in  1888,  "Begal  Becords;"  and 
in  1852,  **  The  Pursuivant  of  Arms,  or  Herald- 
ry founded  upon  Truth."  In  March,  1854,  he 
was  appointed  rouge  croix  pursuivant  of  arms. 
Down  to  1857  he  had  written  200  pieces  for 
the  stage. 

PU^CHE,  Jean  Baptiste  Gustave,  a 
French  critic,  bom  in  Paris,  Feb.  16,  1808, 
died  Sept  18, 1857.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Bourbon  college,  and  became  in  1881  a  contrib- 
utor to  the  Bmue  dea  deux  monda.  For  a  few 
months  he  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  Jour^ 
nal  diss  debati,  and  in  1886  assisted  Balzac  in 
editing  the  i^ort-lived  Chronique  de  ParU,  His 
critical  severity  made  him  the  dread  of  artists 
and  authors,  while  his  slovenly  personal  hab- 
its caused  him  to  be  styled  the  *'  Diogenes  of 
literature."  Having  inherited  property  from 
his  father,  he  went  to  Italy  about  1841,  and 
devoted  5  years  to  studying  the  masterpieces 
of  Itdian  art.  On  his  return  home  in  1846, 
he  published  the  results  of  his  observations  in 
biographical  and  critical  essays  on  the  Italian 
masters.  Hisvarious  essays  have  been  collect- 
ed and  published  by  himself,  11  volumes  in  all. 

PLANCK,  Gottlieb  Jakob,  a  German  theo- 
logian, bom  in  Nurtingen,  Wtlrtemberg,  Nov. 
15,  1751,  died  in  Gottingen,  Aug.  81,  1888. 
He  was  educated  at  Tabingen,  and  in  1784  be- 
came ordinary  professor  of  theology  in  Gdt- 
tingen.  Througn  his  instrumentality,  and  in 
particular  through  his  essays  upon  the  history 
of  the  church  and  its  doctrines,  he  gave  a  de- 
cided impulse  to  the  study  of  theology  in  that 
university.  His  principal  work  is  the  ^^  His- 
tory of  the  Origin,  the  Changes,  and  the  De- 
velopment of  our  Protestant  System"  (6  vols., 
Leipsic,  1781-1800);  and  this  was  continued 
in  a  work  published  after  a  long  interval  under 
the  title  of  "  History  of  Protestant  Theology 
from  the  Concordi»  Formula  to  the  Middle  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century"  (Gottingen,  1881).— 
Heinbioh  Ludwio,  his  son,  born  m  Gcittingen, 
July  19,  1785,  died  Sept  28,  1881,  extraordi- 


nary professor  of  theology  at  GMangn,  vrota, 
among  other  works,  ^*  New  Revehitioii  and  lir 
spiraUon"  (1817),  and  a  ''  Short  Scheme  of  \u 
Philosophic  Doctrines  of  Beligion''  (1821> 

PLANE,  a  surface  such  that  a  straight  he 
joining  any  two  points  ia  it  will  lie  whollj  ic 
that  surface,  or  such  a  snrfaoe  as  mtj  be  ciii- 
ceived  to  be  generated  by  a  straight  line  re- 
volving around  another  straight  line  at  ri^i: 
angles  to  it.  Plane  geometry  treats  of  the  u- 
ture  and  properties  of  plane  figures;  plise 
trigonometry  of  plane  triangles,  or  thooewLia 
lie  entirely  in  the  same  plane. 

PLANE,  a  tool  used  by  carpenters  and  jois* 
ers  for  smoothing  down  the  surface  of  vouvi. 
and  also  for  cutting  it  into  shape  correspond' 
ing  to  that  of  the  cutting  edge  of  the  piic^ 
iron.    Planes  of  the  former  kmd,  which  form 
only  fiat  surfaces,  are  called  bench  planer  ur 
surfacing  planes ;  and  the  latter  are  ^oovs^ 
or  moulding  planes.    They  are  all  formed  of  i 
solid  block  of  hard  wood,  called  the  stoc]^ 
from  the  upper  to  the  lower  side  of  whid  u 
cut  a  wedge-shaped  hole  descending  forward 
in  ordinary  planes  at  an  angle  of  aboai  4o . 
The  plane  iron,  which  is  like  a  chisel  in  ^y^ 
is  placed  in  tlus  opening  and  temporarily  t^ 
cured  by  a  wooden  wedge.    When  proptrij 
fixed  and  the  plane  is  pushed  forward  un  a 
board,  the  edge  of  tiie  iron  enters  to  a  dt|i 
equal  to  its  projection  beyond  the  sole  of  ^ 
stock,  and  takes  up  a  shaving  which  passes  up 
the  opening  through  the  stock  and  is  thruvs 
out  at  the  top.    'Hie  width  of  the  plane  in*:; 
is  from  2  to  8^  inches  in  nearly  all  the  becoli 
planes,  which  differ  from  each  other  chief/  is 
the  length  of  the  stock.    Short  planes  of  5  to 
8  inches  are  called  smoothing  planes,  and  an 
used  mostly  for  giving  a  smooth  finish  to  tto 
work.    Jack  planes  are  from  12  to  17  in^^ 
in  length,  and  are  used  for  the  rougher  wors. 
Planes  of  from  2  feet  to  6  feet  in  length  axe 
known  as  jointers,  and  serve  to  ^ve  stnught* 
ness  and  accuracy  to  the  sur&ce.    In  ^ 
grooving  or  moulding  planes  the  sole  is  gw)v- 
ed  along  its  whole  length  to  correspond  vim 
the  irregular  outline  of  the  edge  of  the  plane 
iron ;  and  as  each  plane  thus  cuts  only  its  o^*^ 
figure,  a  variety  of  these  planes  are  required 
for  the  diversity  of  mouldings,  beads,  grooves, 
ornamental  edges,  ^.,  wit^  which  joiners  giv^ 
a  finish  to  their  work.     One  form  of  ^^^ 
planes  is  constructed  for  shaping  the  nan«^ 
strips  of  which  window  sashes  are  msde,  eacD 
size  of  sash  requiring  its  appropriate  v^^ 
(See  Plandto  MAonim.)  ,     j 

PLANE  TREE,  a  tree  frequently  Planted 
for  shade,  belonging  to  the  natural  j^^^'L 
flatanaem  or  planes,  ezogens  Beemingiy  J** 
lated  to  the  breadfipuits,  wiSi  deciduous  she«LB* 
ing  stipules,  fiowers  in  globose  heads,  vaieQ 
juice,  albuminous  embryo,  and  minate  P^^^  * 
The  leaves  of  the  planes  are  alternate,  jf^^ 
lobed,  with  sheathing  deciduous  stipul^^  ^ 
petioles  hollow  at  base  concealing  ^^/^ 
leaf  buds ;  fiowers  monoecious,  very  oM  ^ 
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the  tree  resembles  the  oriental  plane  more 
than  it  does  the  common  bnttonwoodd-— The 
planes  are  readily  raised  from  seed  and  propa- 
gated hj  layers  and  by  cuttings.  The  surest 
way  is  by  seeds,  which  should  be  separated 
from  the  balls  by  beating  or  by  the  hand. 
They  should  then  be  rubbed  to  make  them 
dear  of  the  wool.  They  can  be  gathered  in 
March  and  sowed  in  the  spring  broadcast, 
very  thick,  in  a  rich  seed  bed  of  light  and 
carefully  prepared  mould.  When  the  plants 
first  appear  they  should  be  screened  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  when  a  year  old  transplanted 
into  rows  8  feet  asunder,  and  when  4  or  6 
years  old  transplanted  and  set  for  shade,  orna- 
ment, or  fuel.  Ottttings  put  in  at  autumn  will 
root,  but  not  readily.  Layers  may  be  made 
either  in  autumn  or  spring ;  they  root  well, 
and  make  strong  shoots  the  first  year,  ready 
for  remoYaL — ^Except  for  timber  and  shade,  the 
planes  are  of  no  known  utility. 

PLANER  TREE.    See  Elm. 

PLANET.    8ee  Astronomy. 

PLANING  MACHINE,  a  machine  for  plan- 
ing boards  and  other  lumber  by  mechanical 
power.  This  is  an  old  invention,  and  was 
long  since  brought  to  a  state  of  perfection 
nearly  limiting  the  more  recent  improvements 
to  its  adaptation  to  mouldings  and  other  orna- 
mental work.  Among  the  earliest  attempts  to 
anbstitnte  machinery  for  the  hand  plane  was 
that  of  Gen.  Bentham  of  England,  who  procured 
a  patent  in  1791.  This  was  merely  an  applica- 
tion of  mechanism  to  drive  a  slightly  modified 
hand  plane.  Though  there  was  too  little  origi- 
nality in  the  invention  to  prove  successful,  it 
was  experimentally  used,  and  by  demonstrat- 
ing its  own  defects  led  to  the  invention  of  a 
machine  patented  by  Mr.  Bramah  in  1802, 
which  was  placed  in  itie  royal  arsenal  at  Wool- 
wich, where  it  did  good  service  for  many  years. 
Bramah^s  machine  performed  its  operation  by 
the  rotation  of  a  vertical  spindle,  carrying  at  its 
lower  extremity  a  horizontal  wheel,  the  rim  of 
whidi  was  furnished  with  28  cutters  or  gouees, 
which  were  followed  by  a  plane  also  attached 
to  the  wheeL  Thus  the  rough  surface  of  the 
board  was  trimmed  and  left  perfectly  smooth 
as  it  was  carried  by  suitable  mechanism  from 
end  to  end,  under  and  in  contact  with  the  cut- 
ters and  plane. — ^Though  American  patents 
were  occasionally  granted  for  these  machines 
from  the  year  1800  to  1828,  but  little  interest 
was  felt  in  the  invention  until  the  latter  period, 
when  William  Woodworth  of  New  York  pat- 
ented the  celebrated  Woodworth  planing  ma- 
chine. In  1829  Uri  Emmons  was  the  recip- 
ient of  two  patents,  one  for  cylindrical  and 
one  for  circular  planing  machines.  From  this 
time  to  1840  American  inventive  genius  was 
actively  engaged  in  this  direction,  and  many 
patents  were  annually  granted.  In  1886  Thom- 
as E.  Daniels  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  greatly  im- 
poved  the  Bramah  or  circular  machine,  which 
Drought  it  into  general  noCice  under  the  name 
of  the  Daniek  planer.    It  ia  nsually  conatmct- 


ed  with  bnt  two  cutters,  ondtiieflineoftlii 
Bramah  machine  is  entirely  dispensed  with. 
Though  not  as  rapid  in  ita  opoation  as  tto 
Woodwortii,  the  Daniels  planer,  with  its  reoem 
modifications  and  improvements,  is  still  prfis^ 
red  and  generally  used  for  cabinet  and  other 
fine  work  to  which  it  is  adapted.  Daring  tlie 
monopoly  of  the  Woodworth  machine  hjf  tbe 
patentee  and  his  assigns,  many  attemptB  ir«re 
made  to  supersede  it  by  the  nse  of  ststioo^ 
cutters  which  were  modifications  of  the  trA 
invention  of  Bentham.  These  machinet  tcr 
built  in  considerable  numbers,  and  were  ma& 
to  operate  with  tolerable  efifect.  When  in  {«/• 
feet  order,  they  work  well,  and  are  madnnore 
rapid  in  their  operation  than  the  cylinder  n*- 
chmes,  but  for  ordinary  praotioal  pnipof»  tite 
latter  are  preferred.  The  Woodworth  mschiite 
performs  its  operation  by  the  use  of  cylindhdl 
cutters,  or  cutters  attached  to  a  hoiuontil  ahd 
revolving  with  great  velocity  while  the  board » 
borne  along  under  and  in  contact  with  then, 
by  means  of  two  or  more  horizontal  rolleis 
which  damp  the  board  on  either  side,  tbe  roll- 
ers being  driven  by  mechanism  eonunonicst- 
ing  motion  from  the  cylinder.  Though  the 
cylindrical  madiine  was  not  originally  invenited 
by  Mr.  Woodworth,  his  olaima  covered  sici 
essential  improvements  in  some  of  its  details 
as  to  render  the  patented  modificationfl  ioTil- 
uable,  and  thus  gave  him  an  almost  exclave 
monopoly  of  its  use.  This  monopoly,  thoogb 
jeops^ed  by  constant  and  fierce  lUigatioo,  w«i 
triumphantly  sustained  by  the  courts  dansc 
a  term  of  28  years,  under  his  original  patent  of 
14  years  and  two  successive  renewals  of  7  j^ 
each.  Numerous  improvements  are  annwily 
added  to  these  machines  for  their  more  penjact 
adaptation  to  special  uses,  desoriptioiis  of  viucL 
may  be  found  in  the  patent  ofiice  reports. 

PLANT,  an  organized  structure  conUim 
within  itself  the  essentials  to  insure  its  nuttv 
tion  and  reproduction.  A  plant  fully  deTelopw 
may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  a  root,  f^em* 
and  leaves,  with  their  modifications,  which  in 
jhe  organs  of  vegetation ;  and  of  flowers  vu>i 
stamens,  ovary,  ovule,  and  seeds,  which  tre 
the  reproductive  organs.  Every  variety  *» 
intermediate  form  of  these  several  P^^,''^ 
occur,  so  that  in  the  lowest  condition  of  plsots 
both  the  vegetative  and  the  >^P^°^^^^^ 
be  contained  in  a  single  organ  csUed  ihenm, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  algs.  8tructaiall7  <^'^ 
sidered,  the  leaf  or  the  frond  is  the  sanp^f 
visible  condition ;  but  the  microscope  rewtv 
that  even  the  frond  and  the  leaf  are  made  vp 
of  innumerable  simpler  bodies  called  ceu^ 
helping  to  nourish  each  other  by  a  ^^^f^ 
fluid  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  ^^ 
having  a  growth  of  its  own.  This  «**" 'Jl 
tem  of  cells,  which,  variously  modified,  ^^ 
every  part  of  all  plants,  including  •***  ^ 
hardest  woods  and  the  softest  tisBoes,  injv. 
traced  through  gradations  becoming  1^  j^ 
rent,  until  the  frond  breaks  up  into  ^^^^ 
in  the  (^iatomaosa,  and  oonsiatiag  si  ^  ^''^ 
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ed  to  the  north  of  Europe,  and  are  probabljr 
used  for  sizing  cotton  cloths.  The  seeds  of  an 
East  Indian  species  (P.  Ismghuktj  Roxburgh) 
are  of  a  cooling  nature  and  nsed  medicinallj; 
those  of  the  fieawort  (P.  ptyUium^  Willd.)  form 
with  boiling  water  a  rich  mucilage,  and  are 
nsed  for  catorrh  and  nephritic  affections;  the 
P.  coronopus  (Willd.)  is  said  to  be  a  diuretic; 
and  in  Egypt  soda  is  obtuned  from  the  ashes 
of  P.  iquarrosa,  Persoon  enumerates  66  n>e- 
oies  of  the  plantain,  and  there  are  probablj 
several  more. — ^The  name  of  plantain  is  also 
applied  to  a  species  of  tropical  fruit  (muta  ta* 
ptentiwn,  Linn.),  a  mere  varietj  of  the  banana. 
PLANTAIN  EATER,  the  name  of  the  mu- 
BOphaginm^  a  sub-family  of  conirostral  birds, 
innabiting  Africa,  and  living  chiefly  upon  the 
fruit  of  &e  plantain.  In  all  the  genera  the 
bill  is  strong,  broad  at  the  base,  curved,  with 
notched  tip ;  wings  short ;  tail  long  and  broad; 
tarsi  and  toes  strong,  the  outer  one  capable  of 
being  directed  backward;  this  last,  however, 
is  denied  by  Swainson. — ^In  the  genus  musO' 
phaga  ^Isert)  the  bill  is  large,  with  the  cnlmen 
much  aavanced  on  the  forehead ;  4th  and  5th 
quills  the  longest,  and  the  tertials  long  and 
broad;  tail  rounded;  orbital  region  naked. 
The  violet  plantain  eater  (if.  violaeecij  Is.)  is 
SO  inches  long,  of  a  beautiful  shining  purplish 
black;  crown  and  quills  crimson,  on  the  last 
with  a  lilac  tinge ;  oill  bright  yellow,  passing 
into  crimson  at  the  tip,  light  and  semi-trans- 
parent ;  a  white  stripe  beneath  the  eye.  It  is 
found  on  the  Grold  coast. — ^In  the  genus  turaeui 
(Cuv.),  or  corythaix  (III),  the  bill  is  short  and 
nigh,  with  the  lateral  margins  finely  serrated ; 
wings  short,  the  4th  to  the  7th  quills  the  longest: 
outer  toe  versatile ;  orbital  region  naked,  and 
head  with  movable  crest.  The  Senegal  plan- 
tain eater  (T,  purpnreuSy  Less.)  is  about  16 
inches  long,  of  a  glossy  purple  color,  with  the 
bead,  neck,  breast,  and  crest  green;  orbits 
naked  and  red ;  white  stripe  over  the  eye,  and 
a  black  one  beneath ;  it  is  very  shy,  and  diffi- 
cult to  shoot  from  its  frequenting  the  highest 
branches  of  the  tallest  trees ;  it  is  restricted  to 
fhe  W.  coast  of  tropical  Africa.    The  Cape 

Skntain  eater  (T.  Perm,  VieilL),  of  S.  Africa, 
tffers  principally  in  the  white  margin  of  its 
crest ;  tiie  T,  Buff&ni  (Swains.)  has  the  green 
crest  tipped  with  red,  and  both  a  white  and  a 
black  line  under  the  eyes.  The  crimson-crested 
plantfun  eater  {T.  eryihrolophu$^  Yieill.)  has 
the  body  green,  the  fuse,  ears,  and  chin  white, 
the  crest  red,  and  the  quills  lilac ;  it  is  found 
In  W.  Africa.  Several  other  species  are  de- 
scribed in  Africa,  all  shy  and  handsome  birds. 
— In  the  genus  khigarhu  (Wagler)  the  bill  is 
short  and  much  arched;  the  wings  moderate 
and  pointed,  with  the  4th  to  the  6th  quills  the 
longest ;  tail  long  and  nearly  even ;  tarsi  short 
and  robust.  The  crested  plantain  eater  (S. 
variegatOy  Yieill.)  is  about  20  inches  long ;  the 
color  above  is  cinereous  with  brown  spots,  be- 
neath white  with  brown  stripes ;  head,  throat, 
and  breast  brown ;  quills  and  tail  blackishi  the 


former  with  the  inner  half  white,  and  tlu  kfe* 
ter  without  spots;  crest  of  the  color  of  tk 
head,  extending  on  to  the  nape  like  a  rnd^  of 
narrow  and  sharp-pointed  feathers;  bill  Tel- 
low.  There  are  a  few  other  species,  of  m 
gray  and  brownish  colors.  All  these  birds  m 
monogamous ;  they  build  their  nests  in  trea, 
and  both  sexes  assbt  in  incubation. — The  Ameri- 
can sub-family  opisthocomidm  is  placed  in  th« 
same  family  by  Gray ;  the  characters  are  essen- 
tially the  same,  except  in  the  incapabilitj  of 
turning  the  outer  toe  backward.  It  embraces  tb< 
single  genus  opUthoeofMu  (Hoffin.),  and  the  an- 
gle species  0,  eristatus  (Lath.)  or  die  hoactia; 
this  is  about  18  inches  long,  greenish  abore; 
with  longitudinal  white  stripes  on  the  back  of 
the  neck  and  shoulders ;  the  forehead  sndlocg 
crest  chestnut,  as  well  as  the  primaries  and  ab- 
domen; breast  lighter,  with  an  orange  Ul:; 
secondaries  and  tertiaries  edc:ed  with  wLi^i; 
tail  long,  green  tipped  with  lisht  buff;  Ivt 
space  round  eyes  blue,  legs  red,  and  bDl  jtl- 
low.  It  lives  in  small  flocks  on  the  banJis  cf 
the  rivers  of  Brazil  and  Guiana,  feeding  chief  j 
on  the  leaves  of  the  arum  arborescent  (Um\ 
which  give  to  the  flesh  a  musky  odor  renderi:.g 
it  unpalatable.  This  singular  bird  was  pUced 
by  Linnssus  and  by  many  later  authors  azooag 
the  gallinaceous  birds,  which  it  resembles  evci 
in  its  gait ;  it  is  now  ranked  among  the  perchers. 

PLANTIGRADES,  a  division  of  camivoroQi 
mammals,  so  named  because  the  whole  foo; 
including  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus,  is  ap{>li«<i 
to  the  ground  in  walking.  The  toes  are  longer 
than  in  the  digitigrade  division,  the  form  hcftv- 
ier,  and  the  diet  more  vegetable;  they  luive  a 
greater  facility  for  raising  themselves  on  their 
hind  feet,  for  clasping,  cHmbing,  and  digging; 
the  small  extent  of  the  lumbar  region  renders 
them  less  supple  and  agile ;  they  are  generally 
slow  in  their  movements,  and  noctnnuil  ia 
habit.  The  distinctions  betwoen  these  diri- 
sions  are  not  entirely  definite,  and  some  ani; 
mals  are  intermediate  between  the  two,  8n«^ 
therefore  semi-plantigrade ;  these  divisioxis  mfly 
be  representea  respectively  by  the  bears,  the 
dogs  and  cats,  and  the  civets  and  weasels.  Be- 
side the  bears,  the  plantigrades  embrace  th^ 
glutton  or  wolverene,  badger,  raccoon,  coati, 
kinkigou  or  potto,  and  the  panda  or  woh. 

PLANTUfG.    See  ARBOBiorLTUBE. 

PLAQUEMINE,  a  S.  E.  parish  of  La.,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  state,  bordering  on  the  pJf 
of  Mexico,  and  including  the  delta  of  the  Hi^ 
sissippi,  by  which  it  is  intersected ;  area,  aboat 
1,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  8,493.  of  whom 
5,884  were  slaves.  It  has  a  low  ana  level  sur- 
face, having  in  no  place  a  greater  eleration 
than  10  feet  above  the  gulf^  and  a  large  portion 
is  occupied  by  marshes.  The  productions  in 
1850  were  16,835  hhds.  of  sugar,  140,090  bosh- 
els  of  Indian  com,  589,180  galls,  of  molassc^ 
1,586,740  lbs.  of  rice,  and  60  boles  of  cotton. 
There  were  2  churches,  and  280  pnpils  »^ 
tending  public  schools.    Capital,  Flaqnemine. 

PLASSEY,  Battub  OF.    See  Cuts. 
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FLATJSA. 


PLATKD  HANQFAOTmS 


tiie  Plata  from  1668  to  1866,  «nd  pablii^ed  a 
nairative  of  the  expedition  C^La  Plata:  the 
Argentine  Confederation  and  Paragnaj,"  Nev 
York,  1869).  Martin  de  Moassy,  a  French 
geographer,  explored  the  Plata  from  1842  to 
1869,  and  pnblished  a  Ihseriptian  (j^eographigiue 
4t  ttatistiqus  de  la  cai\fidSration  Argentine  (8 
▼oIb.  8yo.,  Paris,  1860). 

PLATiEA,  an  ancient  city  of  BoBOtia,  on  the 
^ntiers  of  Attica,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Oithsron, 
about  6  m.  S.  W.  from  Thebes.  Although,  ao- 
cording  to  the  Thebans,  Platsa  waa  founded 
hj  them,  it  was  always  distingaished  for  its 
persistent  opposition  to  their  supremacy.  In 
619  B.  O.  it  allied  itself  with  Athens,  and  to 
tiiat  city  it  ever  afterward  remained  faithful.  A 
thousand  of  its  citizens  shared  in  the  battie  of 
Karathon  (490).  In  480  the  cit^  was  burned  by 
the  Persians,  and  in  479  on  its  territory  was 
fought  the  memorable  battle  of  Platssa.  (See 
Gbbkob.)  For  the  victory  gained  on  their  soil, 
the  confederate  Greeks  granted  the  PlatsBans 
80  talents,  and  charged  wem  with  the  duty  of 
paying  annual  honors  to  the  tombs  of  the  £Eillen 
warriors,  and  of  celebrating  evei7  6  years  the 
festival  of  the  Eleutheria ;  and  in  return  the  in- 
dependence and  inviolability  of  their  territory 
were  guaranteed.  In  431,  the  first  year  of  the 
Feloponnesian  war,  the  Thebans  made  an  un- 
BuocessftQ  attempt  to  seize  the  city,  and  it  at- 
tracted attention  from  the  length  of  time  it 
withstood  a  siege  by  the  Laoedsmonians.  The 
city,  defended  by  480  men,  held  out  from  429 
to  the  summer  of  427,  when  want  of  provisions 
compelled  a  surrender,  after  which  it  was  razed 
to  the  ground.  Platssa  waa  rebuilt  after  the 
peace  of  Antaloidas,  but  was  again  destroyed  by 
the  Thebans  in  874.  It  was  subsequently  re- 
built by  the  Macedonians,  and  is  spoken  of  in 
iho  6th  century  A.  D.  by  Hierodes  as  one  of 
tiie  cities  of  Boeotia.  Its  ruins  are-  still  to  be 
traced. 

PLATE  (Sp.  jp2ato,  silver),  the  name  by  which 
ntensLLs  of  silver  or  gold  for  domestic  purposes 
are  designated.  Articles  of  this  character  have 
from  the  remotest  times  and  among  all  civilized 
nations  been  highly  prized,  and  from  their  du- 
rability, intrinsio  value,  and  the  beautiful  forms 
lato  which  they  are  often  wrought,  have  been 
esteemed  the  most  precious  heirlooms,  and 
been  held  among  the  choicest  family  treasures 
through  successive  generations.  The  richest 
treasures  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  were  of 
gold  and  silver  plate,  and  such  constituted  the 
-vntold  wealth  taken  by  the  Spanish  conquerors 
of  Peru  from  the  ancient  incas.  (See  Gold,  vol. 
TilL  pp.  840,  841.)  Though  modem  art  has 
•oaroely  carried  the  manufacture  of  plate  to 
higher  perfection  than  that  attained  by  skilfttl 
workmen  of  past  centuries,  it  has  succeeded 
in  producing  substitutes  for  it  in  what  is  oaUed 
plated  manufacture,  equally  useful  and  almost 
as  beaatifnl  as  the  genuine  plate,  at  prices 
that  place  within  reach  of  those  of  moderate 
means  what  constituted  the  luxuries  of  the  rich. 
The  oonaequenoe  of  this  is,  that  the  production 


of  plate  made  of  standard  gold  and  slher  Imsbo: 
kept  pace  witii  the  increaaing  wealth  and  po]v 
nlation,  while  at  the  same  time  the  consuicj- 
tion  of  these  metals  in  articles  designed  for  ilt 
same  purposes  very  far  exceeds  aU  former  cr 
manda  of  the  kind. — ^In  the  use  of  articlt^  >: 
plate,  especially  those  of  elaborate  fini«]i,  it  is 
often  found  extremely  difficult  to  protect  tht&i 
from  tarnishing,  and  indeed  to  free  them  fKc 
the  dust  that  collects  in  the  interstices  of  tl-. 
chased  work.  The  following  treatment  l«  re- 
commended in  the  "Chemical  Gazette,"  lU:*. 
p.  862.  The  artides  are  boiled  in  water  ci>> 
taining  to  each  quart  about  an  ounce  of  f  r:ti7 
ground  bone  ash,  and  after  being  dried  are  rub- 
bed with  dry  woollen  rags  that  have  been  sti- 
urated  with  bone  ash  by  introducing  thrc 
into  the  boiling  mixture.  The  poli^im;^  i^ 
finished  with  wash  leather.  The  powders  esh 
ployed  for  cleansing  silver  commonly  codus 
mercury,  and  if  freely  used  may  in  time  re&d^ 
the  metal  brittle. 

PLATED  MAKUFACTURE.    Tor  the  sake 
of  producing  cheap  articles,  having  the  appev- 
ance  of  genuine  plate,  and  the  advantages  pc^s- 
sessed  by  this  over  the  same  ntennls  of  copF-er 
or  brass  in  a  sanitary  view,  it  has  long  becc 
the  practice  to  cover  the  baser  metals  or  Al- 
loys with  a  thin  coating  of  silver  or  goli  and 
in  some  instances  of  platinum.     Covering  them 
with  silver  is  known  aa  plating,  and  with  gi*lii 
as  gilding.    The  latter  process  has  been  d<^ 
scribed  under  ite  own  name,  and  the  saethud 
of  plating  by  the  galvanic  process,  termed  elec- 
trO'plating,  under  EuBOTRO-MsTAixrBOT.  Bi-^- 
eral  other  modes  of  plating  are  in  use,  and  k 
is  steted  that  one  of  them  was  practised  \>j  tbe 
ancient  Romans.     This  consists  in  solderisi: 
thin  sheets  of  silver  upon  vessels  of  copper  or 
brass  by  means  of  some  fusible  alloy— a  method 
which  the  French  term  le  d&uhU^  or  lining,  m 
carefally  distinguished  firom  the  true  platio^ 
which  they  term  plaeage  and  plague.   By  (>d<) 
the  silver  is  applied  to  the  articles  heated  to 
dull  redness  after  they  have  received  their 
shape,  and  by  the  other  to  the  surface  of  w 
ingote  of  copper  or  brass  before  theae  a« 
drawn  down  into  sheets.     In  England  th« 
former  process  is  known  as  French  plating*  ^^ 
having  been  practised  in  France  long  after  t^ 
invention  and  introduction  in  England  of  va 
new  method.   Aa  early  as  1742  this  was  e«t«^ 
lished  at  Sheffield  by  Thomas  Bolsover,  w^ 
produced  by  means  of  it  plated  buttons  «i» 
snuff  boxes ;  and  soon  afterward  Joeepa  Bot' 
cock  applied  it  to  a  number  of  other  ^'^ 
as  candlesticks,  tankards,  teapots,  to  ^^  ^ 
was  soon  introduced  into  Birmingham,  ^her^ 
as  at  Sheffield,  it  long  continued  to  ^o^^J^^ 
extensive  branch  of  manu&cture,  but  ^^ . 
now  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  electro-P"*' 
ing  process.    The  English  method  ww^^ 
duced  into  France  about  the  year  iw*  ^ 
rapidly  took  the  place  of  the  other  mode  w 
plating.    In  1889  It  gave  employment  toawuv 

2,000  workmen,  and  the  value  of  tbo  ^^ 
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of  this  gas;  and  when  afterward  eKposed  to 
mixtures  contaiiiiDg  hydrogen  it  has  the  prop* 
ertj  of  eliminating  this  and  determining  its 
nnion  with  the  oxygen.  Spongy  phitinnm,  a 
fbrm  of  the  metal  obtained  by  heating  thedouble 
ohloride  of  anunonimn  and  pktinmn,  possesses 
the  same  property  in  less  degree ;  and  in  the 
artiole  Aosno  Aoid,  vol.  i.  p.  66,  the  process 
is  described  of  producing  this  acid  by  abstract- 
ing a  portion  of  hydrogen  from  aloohol  by 
means  of  this  agent  When  a  jet  of  hydrogen 
is  directed  npon  a  bit  of  the  sponge,  intense 
heat  is  produced  by  the  rapid  combination  of 
the  two  gases ;  so  that  an  apparatus  on  this 
principle,  known  as  Ddbereiner's  lamp,  is  in 
use  for  suddenly  producing  a  light  (Bee 
Lamp.) — In  modem  times  platinum  was  first 
brought  into  public  notice  in  1785  by  Ulloa, 
a  Spanish  traveller  in  America ;  but  there  are 
reasons  for  supposing  that  it  was  known  to 
the  Romans  and  worked  by  them,  and  was  also 
eaaployed  by  some  of  the  alchemists.  About 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  was  carried 
fW)m  South  America  to  Europe,  and  several 
French  silversmiths  were  among  the  first  to 
apply  it  to  useful  purposes;  and  some  time 
after  this  WoUaston  devised  the  methods  of 
working  it  which  have  been  practised  to  the 
present  time.  The  metal  is  found  in  a  na- 
tive state  in  grains  and  small  lumps,  and  very 
rarely  in  nuggets  of  several  poundB  weight,  in 
the  sands  of  the  gold  deposite,  associated  with 


a  number  of  other  metals,  which  axe  seUonif 
ever  found  except  with  platinum.  These  vt 
iridium,  osmium,  rhodium,  palladiuzo,  sod  in- 
thenium.  The  last  named  is  contained  in  the 
alloy  of  osmium  and  iridium  found  in  the  pk> 
inum  ore,  and  is  not  found  in  that  portioD  c^f 
it  which  is  soluble  in  aqua  regia,  Thej  tn 
alloyed  with  the  platinum,  and  this  also  fre- 
quently contams  from  6  to  10  {ler  oeut  of  ina; 
so  that  the  proportion  of  the  pure  metal  my 
not  exceed  uiree  fourths  of  the  whole.  Bene- 
liuB  found  the  native  alloys  from  the  Fnl 
mountains  and  from  Colombia,  S.  A.,  of  the 
following  composition ; 
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It  appears  from  these  results  that  the  pkuomn 
of  the  Ural  differs  from  that  of  Golombi&  by 
containing  a  much  larger  proportion  of  iron; 
and  it  may  be  tiius  which  gives  to  it  the  deei" 
er  gray  color  it  possesses.  The  following  aiuii- 
yses  of  platinum  from  various  localities  are 
given  by  MM.  DeviUe  and  Debray  (AnnaUt^ 
chimie,  [8]  Ivi  449) : 
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Noo.  1, 2, andS  were  from  Cbooo  (CoIomblaX  a  A. ;  4,  ft,  and  6  from  CallforoU;  7,  Oregon;  8,  Spain;  S  and  10^  An^n^'*  ^ 

and  12,  r-^"^' 

Among  the  few  large  lumps  of  the  metal  which 
have  been  found  is  one  brought  by  Humboldt 
from  South  America,  and  deposited  in  the  mu- 
seum at  Berlin.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  pi- 
geon's egg,  and  weighs  1,088  grains.  In  the 
museum  at  Madrid  is  a  lump  from  Oondoto  in 
South  America  weighing  11,641  grains.  A  lump 
was  found  in  1827  in  the  Ural  near  the  Demv^ 
doff  mines  of  1 1.67  lbs.  troy ;  and  more  recentiy 
another  of  22.88  lbs.  troy,  which  is  the  largest 

eece  known,  and  which  is  preserved  in  the 
emidoff  cabinet.  A  few  obscure  crystals  of  the 
metal  have  been  noticed,  the  forms  of  which  are 
either  cubical  or  octahedral.  As  platinum  com- 
monly occurs  loose  in  auriferous  sands,  it  is  often 
uncertain  from  what  geological  formation  it  is 
derived.  Boussingault  states  that  it  has  been 
met  with  in  place  in  an  auriferous  vein  of  the 
syenitic  rocks  of  Antioquia  in  South  America; 
others  have  found  it  in  very  small  quantities  in 
greenstone  and  diorite  rocks.  In  the  Ural  moun- 


tains it  is  found  in  deposits  composed  of  tl^e  de- 
bris of  serpentine  rocks,  and  containiDg  mo^^ 
chromic  iron,  the  source  of  which  isintheMine 
rocks ;  and  it  is  without  doubt  throujfh  ihes» 
that  the  platinum  is  dispersed  so  spanngv  ** 
not  to  be  detected,  except  when  it  is  concen- 
trated like  the  gold  in  the  lower  portions  oH^ 
alluvial  deposits.  It  is  not,  however,  1"°^*^ 
repositories  of  this  character,  but  has  also  w» 
detected  in  very  small  quantities  in  the  h«°»*°^ 
of  the  department  of  Oharente  in  Fwnce ;  «* 
again  in  Hautes-Alpes  in  a  gray  copper  or^  ^^^ 
also  contains  sUver,  antimony,  lead,  rinc,  ^ 
other  metals.  It  has  also  been  ^^^/^^w 
silver  coins  of  Germany,  derived  ^4^^*^*^; 
from  the  argentiferous  ores  which  «^'^„  j^. 
silver ;  and  from  the  slags  of  their  n»«**^SSr^ 
treatment  it  was  separated  in  184T  ^J  ^is 
Pettenkofer  of  Munich  to  the  wn<>°"*  ?\^ 
ounces. — ^The  commercial  supplies  of  V^'jn^ 
are  dependent  upon  very  uncertain  loitfo^ 
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tad  is  «t  iMfc  obtained  in  a  boM  man.  This  is 
next  forged  by  repeated  hammerings  and  heat- 
ings. By  the  Rassian  process  the  precipitat- 
ed ammonio-chloride,  after  being  well  washed 
and  dried,  is  heated  in  axsast  iron  pot  till  the 
ammonia  and  chloride  are  volatilized.  The 
platinum  remains  behind  of  a  gray  color,  and 
still  combined  with  a  little  iridium.  Three 
pounds  of  this  are  ground  at  a  time  with  an 
iron  mortar  and  pestle,  no  difficulty  being  ex* 
perienced  in  using  iron  rather  than  wood, 
though  Dr.  Wollaston  supposed  the  iron  might 
prevent  the  particles  of  platinum  from  weld- 
ing. The  metal,  beiog  reduced  to  a  fine  gray 
powder,  is  wrapped  in  paper  to  keep  it  together 
and  enclosed  in  a  thick  iron  ring,  which  is  then 
placed  upon  an  anvil  under  a  screw  press.  It 
is  thus  solidified  into  a  cake,  and  after  this  is 
heated  in  a  charcoal  fire  and  again  compressed, 
by  which  it  is  rendered  malleable. — ^The  method 
formerly  practised  by  the  French  silversmiths 
was  not  adapted  to  remove  the  foreign  metals 
and  impurities  from  the  platinum,  and  conse- 
quently the  articles  they  prepared  were  defec- 
tive in  the  properties  for  which  especially  the 
metal  is  valued.  Their  process,  which  was 
one  of  consolidation  chiefly,  was  based  on  the 
fiunlity  with  which  platinum  may  be  made  to 
combine  with  arsenic  and  form  a  very  fusible 
alloy.  This  they  oast  in  moulds,  and  then  ex- 
pelling the  arsenic  by  continued  high  heat  ob- 
tained the  metal  in  a  concentrated  form  and 
malleable  condition.  The  latest  and  most  ap- 
proved method  is  to  obtain  an  alloy  of  plati- 
num and  lead  by  melting  the  ore  with  galena 
in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  The  substances 
are  well  mixed  together,  and  some  glass  and 
litharge  are  added,  the  latter  for  the  purpose  of 
decomposing  the  sulphurets.  When  fused,  the 
mass,  proted^  from  the  oxidizing  action  of 
the  air,  is  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time 
undisturbed  that  the  osmides  may  collect  in 
tile  bottom.  The  scoria  is  then  removed,  and 
the  upper  portion  of  the  alloy  of  lead  and 
platinum  is  run  off  and  cupelled  to  remove  the 
lead.  The  platinum  is  then  refined  in  furnaces 
made  of  solid  lime  and  heated  by  a  large  jet 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  By  prolonged  fusion 
in  this  furnace  all  traces  of  silicon  and  osmi- 
um may  be  removed.  This  is  the  process  of 
MM.  Deville  and  Debray  of  Paris,  who  first 
made  it  known  at  the  meeting  of  the  acad- 
emy of  sciences  in  Paris,  June  4,  1859,  when 
they  also  exhibited  two  ingots  of  the  metal 
weighing  together  25  kilogrammes  (about  65 
lbs.),  which  had  been  fused  in  the  same  fire 
and  cast  in  an  ingot  mould  of  wrought  iron ; 
also  a  toothed  wheel  of  platinum  oast  in  sand 
in  the  usual  mode  of  casting  iron.  These 
chemists  announced  that  by  their  method  plat- 
inum may  be  melted  in  any  quantity,  and 
once  melted  it  behaves  precisely  like  gold  or 
silver.  An  account  of  their  researches  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Annales  de  chimie  et  de  phynque^ 
Aug.  1859,  and  a  translation  of  the  paper  is  in 
Uielstvolumeofthe ''Chemical News."  Prof: 


Wolcott  Gibbe  of  New  York  haa  veeeiitly  ood- 
pleted  an  elaborate  investigation  of  plstmas 
and  its  associated  metals,  which  led  him  to«^ 
tirely  new  methods  of  separating  these  mtUh 
from  each  other  in  the  wet  way,  either  fcr 
practical  operations  or  for  aoalitative  inslj*>. 
An  account  of  his  researches  and  discourrs 
is  published  in  vol.  xiL  of  the  6mitiuoii<.3 
*^  Contributions  to  JELnowledge.'* — ^Platinmc  la 
been  successfully  worked  in  New  York  v\^i  t 
considerable  scale  by  Dr.  £.  A.  L.  Bobeiu  ;ri>. 
employs  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe  for  melti: 
the  metal.  (See  Blowpipe.)  Hia  object  vchit:; 
to  convert  crude  platinum  and  scraps  intopL:t>i 
and  wire  for  the  use  of  dentists.    To  o\A^ 
the  metal  soft  and  tough  and  without  flaws.  Le 
fiuds  thorough  melting  and  welding  at  a  ▼<  ^ 
heat  essential.    The  welding  is  a  delicate  p?> 
cess,  reauiring  that  the  platinum  should  be  per- 
fectly clean  and  be  heated  in  a  muf9e  lud]  in 
surface  is  too  hot  to  be  distinctly  seen.  L' 
visible  the  metal  is  too  cool  to  be  welded  &ii^ 
hammering  upon  it  will  have  the  effect  of  eliit- 
tering  the  piece.    The  metal  should  be  \mM 
with  tongs  plated  with  platinum,  and  hammer- 
ed first  with  a  clean  hammer,  weighisg  1 1 
more  than  a  pound,  upon  a  clean  anTil;  kA 
both  hammer  and  anvil  should  be  as  hot  ti 
possible  without  drawing  the  temper  of  tie 
steel.    The  metal  cools  very  quickly,  aad  it  is 
with  difiSculty  kept  at  the  high  heat  reqmrti 
After  being  welded  a  heavier  hammer  uaj  ^ 
used  for  forging.  Dr.  Roberts,  having  coadeo^t^) 
the  scraps  or  sponge  by  partially  meltiag  tbt;ir 
very  compactly  together  into  a  square  l^xk 
of  10  to  20  ounces  weight,  places  two  of  thei^ 
blocks  in  the  mufile  together ;  and  as  soon  ii 
they  attain  the  high  temperature  required  t« 
removes  one  speedily  to  the  anvil,  and  f^^ 
it  3  or  4  quick  sharp  blows  in  rapid  succe!*:''n- 
and  returning  it  to  the  mufSe  treats  the  oti>tr 
in  the  same  way,  and  so  alternately  till  hm 
are  thoroughly  welded.    By  long  hamroerinj 
the  metal  is  made  tough  and  fibrous;  but  if 
thrown  into  the  water  while  hot,  it  ^^^^ 
crystalline  and  brittle.    The  partially  melttil 
cakes  before  forging  are  crystalline  and  souo- 
reus,  and  break  easily  like  spelter. — ^The  pr^P* 
erty  possessed  by  platinum  in  so  eminenude 
gree  of  resisting  oxidation  and  the  action  <n 
heat,  of  most  acids,  and    other  elements  ot 
change,  renders  it  well  adapted  for  vanoM 
chemical  utensils,  for  plates  and  bands  eixiploje<i 
by  dentists  for  artificial  teeth,  and  for  retorts 
and  stills  of  the  manufacturer  of  sulpbnricafw. 
It  is  used  in  the  laboratory  for  crucibles,  ar 
sules,  spatulas,  wires  for  various  purposes,  an 
weights  for  delicate  balances.    The  crocit>«« 
are  ingeniously  made  from  a  flat  disk  by  tn 
process  called  spinning.    The  disk,  being  n^w 
to  revolve  rapidly  when  attached  to  ^*,    ^ 
of  the  axis  of  a  lathe,  is  pressed  ^P^?.^.! 
blunt  point  applied  successively  to  ^™*'!  , 
parts  of  its  surface,  till  it  is  at  last  tamed  ov«r 
into  the  shape  required.    The  alloys  of  P"^ 
num  have  been  little  used;  but  tlM  ^^^'^ 
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more  important  works  there  is  no  good  reason 
to  donbt.  They  are  all  in  the  form  of  dia- 
logues, in  nearly  all  Socrates  being  the  chief 
speaker,  and  the  exponent  of  the  anthor^s  sen- 
timents. Their  composition  extended  over  a 
large  part  of  his  life,  and  they  are  to  be  regarded, 
probably,  rather  as  marking  different  stages  of 
his  philosophioal  development,  than  as  exposi- 
tions of  a  perfectly  matured  and  ronnded  system. 
The  methods  of  philosophy  Plato  seems  to  have 
settled  with  great  definiteness ;  but  in  regard  to 
the  subject  matter  to  which  those  methods 
were  applicable,  he  to  the  last  regiutled  him- 
self as  an  inquirer.  Numerous  attempts  have 
been  made  to  arrange  his  dialogues  on  some 
dear  principle  of  classification,  either  logical 
or  chronological;  but  none  has  been  entirely 
successful.  They  bear  no  dear  internal  marks 
of  the  time  when  they  were  written,  and  they 
usually  admit  no  sharp  division  according  to 
their  contents.  We  may  perhaps  most  satis- 
iu!torily  class  them  according  to  the  leading 
epochs  in  the  life  of  Plato.  Thus  some  of  the 
smaller  didogues  on  specific  ethicd  points, 
may  be  referred  to  his  first  or  more  strictly 
Bocratic  period,  To  his  residence  in  Megara 
we  may  refer,  doubtless,  the  noble  tetrdogy  of 
**  Theeatetus,"  the  "  Sophist,"  the  "  Statesman," 
and  *^  Parmenides ;"  and  finally,  to  the  period  of 
his  establishment  in  the  academy,  those  noble 
compositions,  "PhsBdrus,"  the  "Symporium," 
«'Gorgias,"  "Phtedon,"  "Philebus,"  the  **  Re- 
public," "Tim«us,"and  the  "Laws;"  though 
m  what  order  it  is  impossible  to  decide,  except 
that  we  may  naturally  regard  "Phadrus"  as  the 
earliest  work  of  this  x)eriod,  while  the  "  Laws," 
by  unanimous  consent,  is  among  the  latest. 
Plato  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  writers  that 
eyer  undertook  to  expound  the  enigmas  of  phi- 
losophy. He  spreads  the  charms  of  an  exhaust- 
less  fancy  over  the  subtlest  controversies  of  the 
didectician.  He  is  at  once  poet  and  philoso- 
pher, with  no  smdl  measure  of  the  sweet  fiow 
of  diction,  the  richness  of  invention,  the  exube- 
rant imagery,  the  never  failing  vivacity,  and  we 
may  add  the  garrulity,  of  Homer.  One  of  the 
highest  charms  of  his  writings  is  their  thorough- 
ly dramatic  character;  they  are  dialogues  not 
merdy  in  form  but  in  spirit.  They  are  con- 
ducted with  all  the  freedom  and  animation  of  a 
red  conversation  between  intelligent  and  high- 
ly gifted  men.  The  writer  winds  his  way  into 
uie  discussion  in  the  most  naturd  and  easy 
manner,  the  predetermined  theme  being  often 
inade  to  haug  on  some  casud  expression ;  his 
characters  are  delineated  with  equal  truthful- 
ness and  vivacity,  and  a  thousand  life-like 
touches  interspersed  throughout  lend  to  the 
whole  an  air  of  perfect  verisimilitude.  A  light, 
buoyant  humor,  irony,  sarcasm,  banter,  now 
broad,  now  delicate,  picturesque  illustration, 
and  occasionally  elaborate  and  gorgeous  fable, 
dtemate  with  and  relieve  the  stem  didectical 

I>rocesses  with  which  the  reader  has  constant- 
y  to  grapple.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
thr •      - 


brough  about  as  sharp  and  thorny  a  path  of     Jective  existences,  subtle,  half  sp^ 


dialectics  as  ever  was  trodden,  and  mid  & 
style  often  needlesdy  and  proTokinglyobscort 
the  student  of  Plato  is  yet  drawn  onward  tj  i 
resistless  attraction.  It  is  necessary  to  ere: 
the  roost  rapid  exix>sition  of  the  philowphj  rf 
Plato  to  keep  in  view  his  historicd  po»itiai 
The  field  of  science  had  received  as  yet  no  frir- 
md  divisions,-  but  the  severd  schools  bef«n; 
Socrates  had,  each  for  itself,  sousht  to  »>>(• 
the  problem  of  nniversd  being.  Socntcs  dis- 
carded the  whole  body  of  these  8pecdalioTi»£? 
aiming  at  what  was  unattahiable,  and  wor^ 
less  if  attdned.    He  threw  himself  entireW  c: 

auestions  of  politicd  and  persond  morality,  m 
bose  which  alone  had  an  immediate  ioterK 
for  man,  and  investigated  these  by  that  search 
ing  process  of  question  and  answer  in  ji:d 
he  sought  to  draw  forth  an  exact  conception  c^ 
the  subject,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  aD  n- 
lated  or  unrelated  ideas.    His  powerful  is:^- 
rogation  went  to  the  core  of  every  subject  v:. 
sought  to  enucleate  its   essential  and  dbu: 
guishing  characteristic.     Thus  definitioD  sii 
generalization  were  the  essentid  elements  of 
the  Socratic  method,  which  Plato  adopted  U' 
the  full  and  developed  sdentifically.    Bot.^e 
readmitted  those  elements  of  speculation  vb.c: 
Socrates  had  discarded,  bringing  to  bear  m^ 
them  his  new  didecticd  weapons,  and  ths 
made  his  system  the  embodiment  and  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  wisdom  of  his  time.—!^' 
makes  no  formd  division  of  science.   He  e^v 
dently,  however,  regards  it  snbstantiaDjQOtie: 
the  threefold  division  of  didectics,  physfs. 
and  ethics  or  politics.    Didectics,  which  ^V 
Aristotle  became  the  mere  instrument  of  k:- 
ence,  logic,  was  with  Plato  the  science  of 
sciences,  the  science  of  absolute  being.   Y^' 
ics  and  ethics  are  sciences  only  so  faras  tLej 
connect  themselves  with  didectics.    StnctjT 
speaking  therefore  didectics  covers  the  whole 
field  of  philosophy,  while  speaking  in  s  Joo«r 
way  it  appears  as  one  single,  though  fir  ^ 
most  important  branch  of  it.    Mathematics  k 
does  not  regard  as  a  science,  but  a  help  to  *i- 
ence,  lying  midway  between  its  absolute  ten- 
ties  and  the  nncertdnties  of  opinion.    I>J^^ 
tics,  as  the  science  par  hnineneey  deals  oni 
with  the  absolute  and  mvariable.    lum^ 
matter  consists  of  those  transcendental,  ^^^'^ 
ud  essences  which  Plato  cdls  forms,  spec:^ 
(fidi;),  improperly  known  as  ideas.    It  »  ^ 
to  say  in  a  generd  way  what  these  lonw 
are.    They  are  the  eternd,  immutable  ess«Dj 
ces,  removed  from  the  sphere  of  s*d*^  ^ 
cognizable  only  by  the  reason.     They  I*^ 
vade  the  sensible  world,  being  as  it  ^^^.. 
substance  of  whidi  it  is  the  sh^^^'Ji^^ 
to  it  whatever  of  partid  redity  it  ^^^^^, 
They  thus  answer  undoubtedly  to  the  inioj 
tions  and  generd  truths  of  modem  8^"^^, 
they  are  now  more  generally  explained  asroe^ 
abstractions,  universds,  the  product  ^*^.j- 
ly  of  the  mind,  and  having  no  objective  resii^ 

Earlier  scholars  held  them  to  be  ▼e'l^Y^ 
iective  existences,  subtle,  half  spiri^o^ 
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ind  ImmoTftble,  in  the  centre  of  the  world. 
The  flonl,  acoording  to  Plato's  conception  of  its 
nature,  wonld  come  into  the  department  of 
phjsics.  It  consisted,  aocordinjf  to  him,  of  two 
portions,  the  sonl  proper,  the  intellect  or  rear 
son,  divine  and  immortal,  and  a  sensnons  or 
appetitiye  principle,  material  and  perishable; 
while  intermediate  between  them,  bnt  ap- 
proaching nearer  to  the  reason,  is  a  third  ele- 
ment which  he  calls  passion,  and  which  thns 
mediates  between  the  divine  and  the  eardilj, 
the  intellectual  and  the  sensuous,  as  the  soul 
of  the  world  mediates  between  Deitv  and  mat- 
ter. The  immortality  of  the  soul  Plato  argues 
at  length  and  with  great  earnestness.  He 
argues  it  from  the  general  principle  that  con- 
traries spring  from  contraries,  death  from  life, 
and  consequently  life  from  death,  from  the 
soul's  pre^zistence,  and  consequent  indepen- 
dence of  the  body,  from  its  simplicity  which 
renders  it  incapable  of  dissolution,  from  its 
superiority  to  the  body,  from  its  bearing  with- 
in it  the  principle  of  life,  isc.  He  believes  in 
fhture  retribution,  exonerates  Qtod  from  respon- 
aibility  for  sin  and  suffering,  and  sets  forih  in 
elaborate  myths  the  blessedness  of  the  virtuous 
and  the  punishments  of  the  vicious,  blending, 
however,  with  his  teaching  the  Pythagorean 
doctrine  of  metempsychods. — ^In  ethics  Plato 
holds  to  the  Socratic  doctrine  that  virtue  is  a 
science  and  consequently  matter  of  instruction. 
Virtue  is  essentially  one,  the  good,  but  has 
various  forms  of  development.  He  retains  the 
fourfold  division  of  the  virtues  into  wisdom, 
courage,  temperance,  and  justioe.  The  three 
first  ally  themselves  to  the  three  divisions  of 
the  soul  respectively,  wisdom  being  the  proper 
virtue  of  the  intellect,  courage  of  the  passionate 
portion,  and  temperance  of  the  animal  or  sen- 
suous. Justice  is  the  principle  that  pervades 
and  regulates  the  whole.  In  discussing  the 
nature  of  the  chief  good,  which  the  ancients 
made  the  starting  point  of  their  ethical  system, 
Plato  avoids  the  opposite  extremes  of  cynicism 
and  hedonism,  that  on  the  one  hand  which  ex- 
cludes pleasure,  and  that  on  the  other  which 
makes  it  identical  with  pleasure.  Trpe  virtue 
always  carries  with  it  its  own  enjoyment,  and 
the  virtuous  man,  another  name  for  the  philos- 
opher, finds  his  highest  happiness  in  communion 
with  and  assimilation  to  the  good  and  the  divine. 
Politics  with  Plato,  as  with  the  Greeks  general- 
ly, are  closely  allied  to  ethics.  The  state  is  but 
the  individual  on  a  larger  scale ;  the  individual 
but  a  miniature  state.  Hence  for  purposes  of 
moral  analysis  Plato  turns  from  the  individual 
to  the  state,  as  in  deciphering  an  inscription 
he  would  turn  from  smaller  and  more  obscure 
to  larger  and  more  legible  characters.  His 
analysis  of  a  state  is  but  an  enlargement  of  his 
psychological  analysis.  Its  division  is  three- 
fold. The  governing  class  represent  the  intel- 
lect, the  essence  of  the  soul,  the  laborers  and 
handicraftsmen  its  sensuous  and  appetitive  por- 
tions, and  the  soldiers  or  guards  the  interme- 
diate passionate  element  &e  virtue  of  the  fbrst 


dass  is  wisdom,  of  the  seeond  tempennee,  id 
of  the  third  courage ;  while  inthe  sUte,  as  Id 
the  individual,  justice  is  the  principle  that  na 
through,  regulates,  and  hanncmixes  the  irbde. 
Acoording  to  the  ordinary  Greek  conoeii^gi 
Plato  makes  the  state  sopreme,  and  vasr^  m 
it  all  the  interests  of  individual  and  domau 
life.  Household  relations  and  ties  an  w  le 
unsparingly  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  Um  suic 
A  community  of  wives  and  of  goods  is  to  taa 
the  place  of  private  property  and  of  dmsv 
life.  The  education  and  the  emplojmats  d 
the  citizens  are  all  to  be  regulated  hj  the  s^ 
Plato  draws  out  at  length  his  systmn  of  edaor 
tion.  He  would  banish  all  dramatic  potties 
involving  the  personating  of  fictitious  dia> 
ters,  and  thus  virtually  sanctioning  DdseM 
all  music  except  the  simpler  and  more  do!? 
kinds,  all  those  &bles  whidi  exhibit  d^ 
ing  pictures  of  the  gods,  and  every  tiung  t^ 
can  foster  timidity  and  the  fear  of  death.  I^ 
governing  class  in  the  state  should  consm  u 
philosophers,  of  those  who,  having  riaea  to  tk 
contemplation  of  the  resd  and  Uie  troe,  cc 
estimate  at  their  worth  the  shadowy  pund^* 
and  pleasures  of  the  multitude.  A  iDOQ£.-ci! 
is  to  be  preferred  on  account  of  the  diScaltj 
of  finding  many  men  qualified  to  role.  In  ^ 
**Laws,*'  however,  Plato  abandons  themoDarcl- 
ical  theory  for  that  of  a  mixed  government  Hi 
views  are  decidedly  aristocratic,  and  h6  vdw^i 
devolve  all  the  privileges  of  Hie  government  (£ 
the  two  higher  classes,  while  the  mnltjtihki'e 
merely  to  be  kept  under  wholesome  restrain: 
Slavery  Plato  would  tolerate,  but  only  th«  en- 
slaving of  barbarians,  not  that  of  Gree^^J 
Greeks. — ^A  tendency  to  a  trinity  of  doctnai 
runs  through  the  philosophy  of  Plato.  Ib  I?' 
chology  we  have  the  trinity  of  reason,  pass^'^ 
and  appetite;  in  ethics,  of  wisdom,  com^.ai^^'t 
temperance ;  in  ontology,  of  being,  becomii^t.^ 
not  being;  in  knowledge,  of  science,  opiiu*^^^. 
and  sensation ;  in  cosmogony,  of  God,  the  ^^s^ 
of  the  world,  ideas,  and  matter ;  in  the  state,  ci 
magistrates,  warriors,  and  laborers.  The  )^ 
might  be  prolonged  stDl  further.  We  renaii 
finally,  in  general,  that  Plato,  of  aU  aQtho^l' 
the  one  to  whom  the  least  justice  can  be  do^' 
by  any  formal  analysis.  In  the  spirit  vliioi 
pervades  his  writings,  in  their  untiring  f«^-' 
ness,  in  their  purity,  love  of  truth  and  of  Y'^ 
tue,  their  perpetuiu  aspiring  to  tho  hi^ 
height  of  knowledge  and  of  excellence,  muc^ 
more  than  in  their  positive  doctrines,  liesj^^ 
secret  of  their  charm  and  of  their  xnMm 
power.  Plato  is  often  styled  an  idealist,  jsi^' 
this  is  true  of  the  spirit  rather  than  of  the  tm 
of  his  doctrine;  for  strictly  he  is  an  int«B* 
realist,  and  he  differs  from  his  great  pupil,  ^ 
totle,  far  less  in  his  mere  philosophical  ntf^"* 
than  in  his  lofty  moral  and  religious  aspiratiou^ 
which  were  perpetually  winging  his  epvn^  ^^, 
ward  the  beautiful  and  the  good.  Bis  for^ 
errors  are  abundant.  They  grow  out  of  t» 
materials  on  which  he  had  to  work,  and  tw 
vastnesa  and  insolubleness  of  the  problems  wit^ 
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been  old  plays  rewritten  and  improved  by  the 
poet  himself.    Varro  eonld  enumerate  onlj  21 
which  were  without  any  question  authentic. 
L.  u£liuB  placed  the  number  at  25.    Those 
mentioned  by  Yarro  were  the  comedies  most 
oarefb^y  preserved,  and  are  all  extant  with  one 
exception,  the  Vidularia^  which  being  last  waa 
pobably  torn  off  in  the  manuscript.    Holidre 
unitated  the  AmpMtruo  in  his  Amphitryon^  and 
the  Aulularia  in  his  Atare;  and  Shakespeare 
the  Menachmi  in  his  '*  Ck>medy  of  Errors.^'  The 
Amphitmo  was  also  imitated  by  Dryden  in  his 
^^Two  Socias;"  the  MoUdUma  by  Fielding  in 
^The  Intriguing  Chambermaid,"  and  by  ]^g«> 
nard  in  ^The  Unexpected  Return ;"  and  the  2W- 
nummm  by  Lessing  in  his  Schata.    The  Captioi 
is  usually  considered  the  finest  work  of  Plautus, 
and  has  been  pronounced  by  Lessing  "  the  best 
mece  which  has  ever  come  upon  the  stage." 
fiis  plots  were  mostly  taken  from  the  Greek 
writers  of  the  new  comedy,  although  in  his 
treatment  of  the  subject  he  does  not  slavishly 
adhere  to  his  modeu.    Horace  censures  him 
for  the  inharmoniousness  of  his  lines  and  the 
coarseness  of  his  jests.    It  is  a  singular  fact 
that  the  real  name  of  this  poet  was  not  known 
mitil  it  was  demonstrated  in  an  essay  pub- 
lished by  Ritschl  in  1842,  that  it  was  Titus 
ICacciua,  and  not  Marcus  Acoius,  as  it  had 
always  been  printed.    The  text  of  Flantns  is 
very  corrupt,  some  of  the  scenes  having  been 
forged  at  a  later  period.    A  palimpsest  manu- 
script was  found  in  the  Ambrosian  library  of 
Milan,  which  was  as  old  aa  the  5th  century, 
and   this   also   contains   interpolations.    The 
editio  prineepa  was   publishea  at  Venice  in 
1472,  by  Georgius  Morula.    The  best  modem 
editions  are  those  of  Bothe  (4  vols.  8vo.,  Berlin, 
ISOd-'ll)  and  Weise  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Quedlinburg, 
1887-8).    Thornton  and  Warner  translated  all 
the  plays  into  English  (5  vols.  8vo.,  1767-74). 
PLAxFAIB,  John,  a  Scottish  natural  phi* 
losopher  and  mathematician,  bom  in  Benvie, 
Forfarshire,  March  10, 1748,  died  in  Edinburgh, 
July  19, 1819.    He  was  the  eldest  son  of  James 
Playfair,  minister  of  Benvie,  and  was  sent  at 
the  age  of  14  to  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's 
to  be  educated  for  the  Scottish  church.    Here 
he  showed  so  remarkable  a  talent  for  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy,  that  he  was 
occasionally  selected  by  Professor  Wilkie  to 
lecture  to  his  classes  on  natural  history ;  and 
at  the  age  of  18  he  offered  himself  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  mathematical  chair  in  the  Mar- 
ischal  college  of  Aberdeen.    Of  6  competitors 
two  only  excelled  him,  and  the  successful  one, 
Br.  Trail,  attributed  his  success  chiefly  to  his 
greater  sge.    Upon  the  death  of  his  &ther  in 
1772  he  was  induced,  as  a  means  of  providing 
for  the  support  of  his  mother  and  the  education 
of  her  younger  children,  to  enter  the  ministry, 
and   in  1773   he  obtained  possession  of  his 
father's  living  of  Benvie,  the  duties  of  which 
and  the  education  of  his   younger  brothers 
chiefly  occupied  him  during  the  next  9  years. 
In  1779  his  first  scientific  paper,  '^  An  Essay  on 


the  Arithmetic  of  Impossible  QuantttieA,''  wm 
published  in  the  68th  volume  of  the^PM)^- 
sophical  Transactions,**  In  1782  he  r&apA 
his  living  to  become  a  private  tutor;  ao^  ii 
1785,  in  consequence  of  an  arrangement  l^ 
tween  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson  and  Dugald  8te7,-: 
for  an  exchange  of  chairs,  he  became  joint  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  with  the  former  in  iLe 
university  of  Edinburgh.  In  1805  be  vss  ^ 
pointed  general  secretary  of  the  Edinbuib 
royal  society,  and  in  the  same  year  snccec^tii 
Dr.  Bobison  as  professor  of  natural  pliiloGOfbj. 
which  position  he  held  until  his  aeath.  £i 
literary  productions  comprise  contribntioQ? :: 
the  *^  Transactions  of  the  Edinburgh  BotiI 
Sodety"  and  the  "Edinburgh  BeTiew,^  at: 
a  number  of  separate  publications,  of  vhi  !i 
a  collected  edition  appeared  in  1822  (4  vc>k 
8vo.,  Edinburgh).  In  1795  appeared  bis '  Ee- 
ments  of  Geometry,"  prepared  for  his  muTer^b 
classes,  and  of  wMch  many  editions  hvrt  bec 
published.  It  was  succeeded  in  1803  bj  1^2 
"  niustrations  of  the  Huttonian  Theory  of  d« 
Earth,"  his  most  labored  work,  and  one  dL<i£- 
guished  alike  by  clearness  of  reasoning  and  ^ 
skill  and  eloouence  with  which  facts  are  nak 
to  support  and  explun  the  system.  In  ISlJ^l^ 
he  made  an  extensive  geolo^cal  tour  in  Frani^. 
Switzerland,  and  Italy,  to  procure  materiii;; 
for  an  ei^arged  edition  of  the  ^^lUastratioas.'' 
which  however  he  did  not  live  to  compku. 
In  1814  he  published  for  the  use  of  bis  diis^ 
"Outlines  of  Natural  Philosophv"  (3  tf't. 
8vo.),  containing  the  substance  of  his  lectures. 
His  last  important  work  was  the  elegant  "Dis- 
sertation on  the  Progress  of  Mathematical  tf- 
Physical  Science,"  prepared  for  the  "Encjtk'- 
pssdia  Britannica^'  e^d  left  by  him  in  as  in- 
complete state.  Lord  Jeffrey  says:  "He  p*- 
sessed  in  the  highest  degree  all  the  character- 
istics of  a  fine  and  a  powerfcd  understandiic 
at  once  penetrating  and  vigilant,  but  more  dis- 
tinguished perhaps  for  the  caution  and  snrene^^ 
of  its  march,  than  for  the  brilliancy  or  rapid:tj 
of  its  movements:"  and  he  adds  that  he  ''^f 
certainly  one  of  the  best  writers  of  the  age. 

PLAYFAIR,  Lyon,  an  English  chemist,  Km 
in  Bengal  in  1819.  He  was  educated  at  b^ 
Andrew^s  university  in  Scotland,  and  in  l^*^ 
studied  chemistry  at  Glasgow  under  ?roUy 
sor  Graham,  the  present  master  of  the  ninij 
in  England.  Bubsequentiy  he  became  a  m'- 
of  Liebig  at  Giessen,  where  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  philosophv ;  and  upon  bis  re- 
turn to  England  he  published  a  tranaladon  of 
Liebig's  "Reports  on  the  Progress  of  Organ'o 
Ohembtry."  For  several  years  subsequent  to 
1843  he  held  the  position  of  professor  of  chem- 
istry at  the  royal  institution  in  Manchester,  ana 
during  the  same  period  was  a  member  of  tbt' 
commission  for  investigating  the  sanitary  ecD- 
dition  of  the  larce  towns  of  England.  He  tool 
an  active  part  m  the  movements  pre^f}??? 
to  the  opening  of  the  great  exhibition  of  lo5|' 
and  for  his  efficient  services  during  the  vhoie 
exhibition  was  appointed   by   the  qneen  ^ 
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Jor  pr^nise  was  the  genefal  principle  or  rule 
of  law,  within  which  the  minor  premise,  that 
is,  the  particular  facts,  were  supposed  hj  the 
plaintiff  to  be  included,  and  the  conclusion  or 
legal  inference  was  that  judgment  which  he 
sought  from  the  court  or  jury.  But  as  it  is  one 
of  the  ftmdamental  principles  of  the  theory  of 
pleading  that  legal  propositions  are  never  to  be 
recited,  but  are  presumed  always  to  be  in  the 
mind  of  the  court,  the  m^jor  premise  and  the 
conclusion  are  suppressed,  and  the  declaration 
is  reduced  to  the  statement  of  the  mere  facts. 
Kow  comes  the  defendant,  who  in  his  answer 
or  plea  may,  in  the  first  place,  traverse  or  deny 
the  plaintiff's  £Bu;ts.  If  he  does  so  he  also  pro- 
poses a  trial  of  the  point  thus  affirmed  on  the 
one  side  and  denied  on  the  other.  If  the  plain- 
tiff accepts  the  tender,  and  he  must  do  so  if  it 
be  well  made,  the  parties  are  at  issue  and  the 
plea^ngs  are  at  an  end.  But  the  defendant  may 
be  wiUmg  to  admit  the  facts,  but  may  conceive 
that  they  are  not  included  in  the  proposition  of 
law  on  which  the  plaintiff  in  fact  rests,  and  so 
do  not  afford  a  sufficient  legal  ground  of  action, 
or  that  they  are  stated  in  a  form  which  violates 
some  of  the  rules  of  pleading.  In  neither  case 
has  he  any  facts  to  adduce,  and  therefore  in- 
stead of  pleading  he  demurs ;  that  is  to  say,  as 
the  derivation  of  the  word  imports,  he  waits  to 
see  whether  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  he  must 
answer.  This  demurrer  may  be  general,  sug- 
gesting that  the  declaration  is  insufficient  in 
point  of  law,  or  it  may  be  special,  assigning 
particularly  that  it  is  and  how  it  is  inartificial 
and  so  defective  in  form.  Again,  the  defend- 
ant mav  neither  traverse  nor  demur,  but  may 
admit  or  confess,  as  the  phrase  is,  the  plaintiff's 
flEusts,  and  allege  new  facts  in  avoidance  of 
them.  In  the  first  pair  then,  so  to  speak,  of 
substantial  pleadings,  the  defendant  must  either 
demur,  or  plead  by  way  of  traverse,  or  by  way 
of  confession  and  avoidance.  In  the  first  two 
cases  an  issue,  in  one  instance  of  law,  and  in 
the  other  of  fact,  is  necessarily  produced.  In 
the  last,  the  pleadings  must  still  go  on  until 
one  of  these  issues  is  reached,  the  subsequent 
pleas  beingaltemately  by  plaintiff  and  defendant 
— ^replication,  r^oinder,  surrejoinder,  rebutter, 
and  surrebutter.  Further  than  the  last  the 
pleadings  rarely  extend ;  for  as  no  case  can  in- 
volve an  inexhaustible  store  of  new  and  rele- 
vant facts,  there  must  soon  be  an  end  of  pleas 
in  confession  and  avoidance,  and  an  issue  of 
fact  or  of  law  will  then  be  easily  developed. 
These  various  forms  of  pleas,  traverses,  de- 
murrers, tender  and  joinder  of  issue,  and  the 
various  forms  of  general  and  speciinl  issues, 
form  the  essential  parts  of  pleading.  But  be- 
side these  there  belonged  to  tiie  science  certain 
accidental  parts,  such  as  dilatory  pleas  and 
pleas  in  abatement,  by  which  a  party  excepted 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  to  the  compe- 
tency of  the  plaintiff,  or  to  the  writ  or  declara- 
tion; imparlances  of  several  kinds,  profert 
and  oyer,  counterpleas,  new  assignments,  and 
numerous  others  incident  to  the  various  phases 


of  BQltB,  all  of  them  contrived  to  raiiler  fte 
procedure  more  exact  and  oerlaiii,  and  aUftf 
them  essential  in  greater  or  lees  degree  to  ^ 
system.     Bome  of  these  mlea,  however,  h 
well  substantial  as  accidental,  conceraed  mere 
matters  of  form.    The  violation  of  these  roki 
was  good  ground  of  demnrFer.    For  exampk 
of  the  multiform  rules  which  governed  the  pro- 
duction of  the   issue,  of   those  partknk^j 
which  demanded  its  unity,  certainty,  dimt- 
ness,  and  materiality,  many  were  pnrdy  fonoL 
Defects  in  these  respects  were  talen  adTuts^ 
of  by  special  demurrers.    These  pleas  did  oi4 
regard  at  all  the  merits  of  the  case ;  thejdai 
not  deny  that  the  party  whose  pleading  vu 
objected  to  had  a  good  ground  of  aetioa  oro( 
defence ;  but  simply  raised  the  qiiestion  whetka 
the  statement  or  denial  of  facts  was  made  h 
that  particular  technical  way  which  the  rcld 
of  pleading  required.    Even  though  the  mst 
of  action  was  confessedly  ^^ood,  yet  if  ti»e  lt«t^ 
ment  was  inartificial  (and  in  England,  the  qoa^ 
tion  whether  it  were  or  not  could  be  earned 
through  all  the  courts,  and  even  to  the  bon 
of  lords),  the  party  must  sahmit  to  lose  of  lis 
suit  or  pay  often  heavy  costs  to  the  other  side 
for  the  privilege  of  amending.    The  ert  ^ 
pleading  possessed,  then,  two  distinet  Bjstesa 
of  rules,  the  substantial  and  the  fonual  ^ 
far  as  only  the  former  were  looked  at,  m 
science  was  justly  pronounced  ingenioM  m 
excellent.    In  this  view  it  deserved  such  pni» 
as  that  of  Lord  Mansfield,  who  said  tbet  ^^ 
rules  were  founded  in  strong*  sense  and  inm 
soundest  and  closest  logic ;"   of  Bir  Wilto 
Jones,  who  declared  that  ''-the  system  www; 
ducible  to  the  strictest  rules  of  pure  dialectic; 
or  of  Chancellor  Kent,  who  pronounced  it  **  J 
science  equally  curious,  logical,  and  msflterir. 
But  there  was  another  aspect  of  the  B»tt«f 
which  was  not  so  enga^png.    Thus  Sir  EdT«« 
Ooke,  who,  in  language  often  quoted,  spoke  or 
good  pleading  as  the  sure  oracle  of  w  u^* 
the  very  lapis  LydiuM  or  touchstone  of  it«^ 
sense,  yet  admitted  that  '*  in  diligently  coosider- 
ing  the  course  of  the  books  of  years  »^^^ 
from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  JAwud  lu^ 
he  observed  that  more  jangling  and  qiieebon 
grew  upon  the  matter  of  pleading  and  exoepto^ 
to  fonn  than  upon  the  matter  itself."  Inf  <5i 
the  fonnalities  and  technicalities  dsTised jna 
inristed  on,  though  they  were  for  the  saw  ^ 
securing  greater  nicety,  had  become  so  niiBa- 
ous;  so  many  fictions  had  been  eagraf^doD 
the  system  for  the  same  purpose ;  so  compwW 
by  the  gradual  accretion  of  all  aorta  o^.f^*" 
ments  and  the  want  of  judidous  le«p»ft»!^ 
interposition  in  removing  them,  had  th«  so^ 
stantial  rules  of  pleading  been  overbawa<«J 
and  often  defeated  by  those  which  were  W 
formal ;  by  aU  these  means,  so  many  tecDw* 
cally  fair  but  reaUy  unfeir  advantage  vew 
offered  to  dishonest  and  quibbling  f^^ 
that  at  last  the  comphrints  against  1f«  f^^J 
science  of  special  pleading  became  so  loaa«  i» 
nothing  but  its  almost  entire  aboli^oB  eonia 
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PLESIOfi^UBUS 


MassaohiiBetts  and  in  other  states;  and  to  no 
part  of  the  whole  province  of  jiiriq>nidenoe  has 
reform  addressed  itself  in  this  country  mote 
earnestly  and  more  acceptably  than  to  the  re- 
oonstmction  of  the  forms  of  process,  and  to  the 
restoration  of  its  essential  eflSeiency  and  sim- 
plicity to  the  necessary  science  of  pleading. 

PLEBEIANS  (LaLpl^ews,  from  plebe,  the 
common  people),  a  class  of  Roman  citizens  not 
included  either  amon^  the  patricians  or  the 
olients.  Their  origin  is  donbtfi]],  althongh  it 
has  been  supposed  that  they  were  inhabitants 
of  the  conquered  territories,  or  were  clients 
who  had  dissolved  their  connection  with  their 
patrons,  or  partly  both.  Originally  the  pie- 
Deians  were  excluded  from  the  senate,  from 
all  o£5ces  of  state,  f^om  the  making  of  laws, 
and  from  marriage  with  the  patricians.  The 
oonstitntion  of  Servius  Tullius  recognized  their 
political  existence,  and  divided  them  into  tribes. 
Tar<}uinius  Superbus,  however,  abolished  all  the 
privileges  conferred  on  them  by  the  preceding 
king ;  and  although  on  his  expulsion  these  were 
professedly  restored,  yet  when  all  fears  of  his 
return  had  been  laid  aside  their  condition  was 
exceedingly  grievous.  The  first  important  step 
made  toward  their  full  consideration  in  the 
commonwealth  was  the  establishment  of  the 
tribuneship  in  494  B.  0.,  a  privilege  which  was 
still  further  increased  by  a  law  of  Yolero 
Pnblilius  in  471  that  the  election  of  these 
magistrates  should  take  place  in  the  eomitia 
tributa^  in  which  the  power  of  the  plebeians 
was  predominant.  After  the  overthrow  of  the 
decemvirs,  another  point  was  gained  by  the  lex 
Valeria  Horatia  in  449,  which  declared  that 
tiie  pleHnidta,  or  decrees  of  the  eomitia  trihutOf 
should  be  of  equal  authority  with  the  decrees 
of  the  eomitia  eenturiaia^  and  should  become 
laws  if  sanctioned  by  the  senate  and  confirmed 
by  the  curia,  A  change  in  the  constitution 
was  again  made  in  445,  by  the  law  of  the 
tribune  Caius  Canuleius,  which  legalized  the 
marriage  of  the  two  classes;  but  the  demand 
of  his  colleagues  that  the  consulship  should  be 
thrown  open  to  plebeians  was  so  strenuously 
resisted  by  the  patricians,  that  a  compromise 
was  finally  agreed  upon,  in  accordance  with 
which  was  established  the  new  magistracy  of 
military  tribunes  with  consular  power,  to  which 
members  of  both  orders  were  declared  eligible. 
Tet  this  was  but  a  barren  victory,  so  far  as 
regarded  its  immediate  effects,  as  the  tribunes 
were  usually  chosen  fh)m  the  patricians.  But 
the  great  point  was  finally  gained  in  866,  by 
the  passing  of  the  Licinian  laws,  one  of  which 
aboushed  the  office  of  military  tribune,  and 
declared  that  one  of  the  consuls  should  always 
be  a  plebeian.    The  rogation  to  that  effect  was 

Proposed  in  876  by  0.  Licinius  Stole  and  Lucius 
extius,  and  the  reading  of  it  was  then  stopped 
by  tihe  8  other  tribunes,  who  had  been  gained 
over  by  the  other  party.  Year  after  year  these 
two  men  were  elected  to  the  tribuneship  in  the 
face  of  the  fiercest  opposition  of  the  great 
patrician  houses;  but  after  10 years  of  struggle 


their  rogationa  became  laws.  Aftarward  tJM 
dictatarsnip,  censorship,  prsetorahip,  and  finals 
by  the  to  OgvJnia  in  8(K)  B.  O.  the  nneftboid 
were  thrown  open  to  plebeiaDB.  The  2a  FaZfrid 
was  extended  by  the  law  of  the  plebeian  dk  v 
tor,  Q.  Pnblilius  Philo,  passed  in  839,  proTid^ 
that  the  plebueita  should  not  require  the  cc- 
firmation  of  the  eurim  in  order  to  hare  tk 
force  of  laws ;  and  it  was  still  further  extesccw 
by  the  lex  Bbrteneia  in  286,  declaring  thst  tlct 
should  not  need  the  sanction  of  Uxq  aeiute. 
Henceforth  the  distinction  between  the  tiw 
orders  gradually  dlswpeared. 

PLEIADES,  a  celebrated  group  of  Etsn 
situated  on  the  shoulder  of  the  oonstelkitx 
Taurus,  regarded  by  Hadler  aa  the  eeLta 
group  of  the  system  of  the  milky  waj.  Xr 
cyone,  the  brightest  of  the  Pleiades,  a  sts:  <* 
the  8d  magnitude,  is  considered  to  occupj  ti 
apparent  position  of  the  central  point  rooni 
which  our  universe  of  fixed  stars  is  revolTii^ 

PLEODONT.    See  Lizahd. 

PLESIOSAUBUS,  an  extinct  gigantic  eiulio- 
sanrian  or  maruie  reptile,  fonnd  principaBv  in 
the  lias  (secondary)  formation  of  En^ftod,  h 
company  with  the  still  larger  ichthjosanni 
The  head  was  of  small  size,   sapported  o&  i 
long,  fiexible,  snake-like  neck,  the  body  v^ 
tail  short,  with  4  limbs  in  the  shape  of  powenU 
swimming'  paddles,  like  those  of  turtles  a 
cetaceans;  the  skin  was  probably  naked.  TB 
singular  genui^  named  by  Conybeare,  to  &  U- 
ard^s  head  united  the  teeth  of  a  crocodile,  i 
neck  like  a  serpent's  bodv,  the  trunk  and  td 
of  a  quadruped,  the  vertebrs  of  a  fish,  the  rll^ 
of  a  chameleon,  and  the  fins  of  a  whale.   Tie 
apertures  through  which  the  air  was  respirtd 
are  just  in  front  of  the  orbits  on  the  higK^ 
part  of  the  head,  and  not  at  the  end  of  tk 
snout  as  in  crocodiles:  the  paddles  were  pn*^ 
ably  invested  with  a  sheath  of  integument,  m^ 
from  the  natural  curvature  of  the  bones  niosi 
have  had  a  more  elegant  and  tapering  iom 
and  greater  fiexibility  than  in  cetaceans.  Frczn 
the  above  details  of  structure  it  has  been  scp- 
posed  that  this  animal  paddled  along,  rather 
slowly,  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  witi  Its 
long  neck  raised  and  arched  like  that  of  & 
swan,  ready  to  seize  any  fish  or  other  marin* 
animal  which  came  wiUun  its  reach;  at  tinier 
also  concealing  itself  among  the  sea  weeds  m 
shallow  places,  its  body  immersed,  and  breftth- 
ing  carried  on  through  the  apertures  on  the  top 
of  the  head ;  it  was  neither  so  active  nor  no 
formidable  as  the  more  robust  ichthyosanrB* 
There  are  nearly  20  species  described,  of  wmoU 
the  best  known  is  the  P.  ebliehodeirui  (ConyH 
which  attained  a  length  of  10  to  12  feet;  tbeta 
were  about  60  teeth  in  each  jaw ;  the  neck  v«* 
as  long  as  the  body  and  tail  together,  havinf 
88  vertebne,  10  more  than  the  longest  neck  « 
a  bird;  the  ribs  were  united  in  front  by  wrew 
cartilages,  enabling  the  animal  to  readil:r  ^° 
fully  i£fiate  the  hmgs,  and  take  in  a  snpplX  ?^ 
air  for  a  prolonged  immersion;  the  oorscow 
bones  were  very  large,  producing  nn  elf>fl^ 
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am  in  a  strong  and  healthy  young  adolt,  gon* 
end  bloodletting  may  be  required;  but  in  a  ma- 
jority of  cases  looal  bloodletting  by  means  of 
onps  and  leeches  is  all  that  is  necessary,  and 
this  has  a  remarkable  influence  over  the  plea* 
ritio  pain.  Homcsopathists  avoid  bloodletting 
by  the  use  of  aconite,  aconite  and  bryonia,  or 
oolchicum.  After  bloodletting  diuretics  may 
be  administered,  and  of  these  the  best  are  the 
acetate  and  bitartrate  of  potassa,  digitalis,  and 
squill.  Where  the  disease  is  obstinate  it  may 
be  adyisable  to  give  mercury,  but  it  should  be 
giren  in  small  doses  and  stopped  immediately 
upon  the  slightest  signs  of  ptyalism  being 
evinced.  When  the  acute  symptoms  have 
subsided,  the  application  of  a  succession  of 
blisters  to  the  aflfected  side  has  a  decided  in- 
fluence in  promoting  the  absorption  of  the  ef- 
Ibsion ;  or  mstead  of  blisters,  resort  may  be  had 
to  bromide  and  iodide  of  potash,  or  a  course  of 
sulphur*  The  diet  should  be  low,  and  the  ^ 
tient  where  the  efltasion  is  extensive  or  in- 
creasing should  abstain  as  much  as  possible 
from  fluids.  Perforation  of  the  thorax  has  been 
recommended,  and  it  would  appear  from  nu- 
merous trials  that,  performed  careAilly,  the 
operation  is  attended  with  little  risk ;  but  in 
acute  pleurisy  it  should  only  be  resorted  to 
in  those  rare  cases  in  which  the  amount  or 
rapid  increase  of  the  eflusion  threatens  the 
patient  with  immediate  suffocation.  In  such 
cases  care  should  be  taken  by  the  use  of  a 
proper  instrument  to  prevent  the  admission 
of  air  into  the  thorax. — ^In  chronic  pleurisy 
the  eflusion  remains  for  a  long  time  stationary, 
and  either  gives  rise  to  an  acute  febrile  ex- 
citement or  to  one  of  a  hectic  character.  It 
may  be  the  result  of  an  acute  pleurisy,  it 
may  come  on  in  patients  debilitated  by  pre- 
vious disease,  or  it  may  be  complicated  irith 
the  tubercular  diathesis,  the  last  being  the 
case  in  the  migority  of  instances.  The  effused 
fluid  may  be  either  serum  mixed  with  floccu- 
lent  lymph  or  pus.  When  the  strength  of  the 
patient  is  good,  a  gentle  mercurial  course  with 
diuretics  and  the  use  of  flying  blisters  or  iodu- 
retted  liniments  will  often  succeed  in  removing 
the  effusion.  Bromide  and  iodide  of  potash  are 
often  all  that  is  necessary.  If  the  patient  be 
broken  down,  tonics  and  cod  liver  oil  with 
iodine  may  be  advisable,  while  iodurettod  lini- 
ments are  freely  employed.  In  young  persons, 
particularly  in  children,  if  there  be  no  tubercu- 
lar complication,  the  operation  for  empyema  is 
generally  successful — ^In  some  persons  pleurisy 
^ves  rise  to  extensive  efltision  without  causing 
any  symptoms  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
patient.  Sometimes  a  person  may  be  seen  with 
one  pleural  cavity  distended  with  fluid,  and 
yet  pursuing  his  ordinary  occupations  scarcely 
conscious  that  he  is  ill.  This  is  latent  pleu- 
risy, the  treatment  of  which  ia  the  same  as  in 
acute  pleurisy,  except  that  it  should  be  lesa 
active. 

PLEUEO-PITEUMONIA  (Gr.  irXnipa,   the 
fide,  and  iryrvfi«y,  the  Itmgs),  an  inflammation 


oeonpying  the  pleura  and  the  sabsUnce  of  tlit 
lungs  at  ttie  same  time.  ThetennpIaiirO|^)eii- 
monia  is  also  applied  to  a  pecnhar  epizootifi 
disease  among  cattle,  which  is  especially  chir- 
acterized  by  certain  lesions  of  the  thoncic  «• 
gans.  Although  writers  have  attempted  to  tnoe 
the  history  of  this  affection  to  the  most  ranota 
periods,  no  description  sufSdently  exact  vpoft 
which  to  found  any  decided  opinion  had  beta 
offered  previous  to  the  year  1765,  when  Boa> 
gelat,  the  founder  of  the  royal  veterinary  school 
of  France,  gave  an  excellent  aoconnt  of  plecro- 

Saeumonia  as  it  occurred  among  the  cattle  cf 
hampagne.  Until  1792  the  diseue  appear  to 
have  be<Ni  confined  chiefly  to  the  cattle  of  t^ 
mountainoua  regions,  such  as  the  Tos^ 
the  Jura,  the  ^ps.  Upper  Silesia,  and  M 
mont;  but  soon  after  that  date,  and  until  d^ 
year  1820,  it  extended  through  the  xnoet  d 
Europe.  Thia  period  was  marked  bj  descitf- 
ing  and  bloody  wars,  and  the  morements  d 
troops,  carrying  with  them  large  numbers  of 
cattle  for  their  support,  are  anpposed  by  ootf 7 
writers  to  have  been  the  cause  of  this  eztcnsioi 
From  1820  to  1827  the  disease  invaded  tkf 
highly  cultivated  regions  and  rich  valleys  of 
Italy,  Germany,  and  France,  where  it  has  cci- 
tinned  to  a  greater  or  leas  extent  to  the  prestot 
time.  Pleuro-pneumonia  was  IntrodQcedmU) 
Holland  in  1888,  and  committed  the  most  tc> 
rible  ravages,  particularly  in  the  sonthenipcr* 
tions.  According  to  the  official  reports,  fit^^ 
land  lost,  from  1887  to  1889,  28,000  head  of 
cattle  by  this  disease  alone.  It  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  Belgium  in  1887,  and  in  Englssa 
in  1841.  During  the  winter  of  1859  and  W^ 
thia  fatal  disease  became  very  prevalent  in  tlM 
London  dairies,  more  particularly  upon  tbe^ 
side  of  the  Thames.  The  attacks  were  mu^^ 
witii  much  virulence,  and  the  fatality  was  re- 
ported to  be  as  great  as  95  per  cent  From  lO 
introduction  into  England  in  1841  until  tt« 
present  time,  plenro-pneumonia  has  esm 
not  only  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  abo  ib 
most  of  the  countries  of  northern  and  westers 
Europe.— The  disease  first  appeared  in  the 
United  Statea,  in  the  stetes  of  JNew  Tork  tM 
New  Jersey,  in  the  year  1848,  introdo«<it 
aa  it  was  supposed,  by  a  cow  imported  from 
G^ermany.  It  nowever  did  not  spread  to  aojf 
extent,  and  doea  not  seem  to  have  attraettfi 
much  notice.  In  the  spring  of  1859  plemo* 
pneumonia  made  ite  iqppearance  in  Ifagsacbo* 
setts,  and  during  that  year  destroyed  many  ^' 
tie.  Affections  of  the  lungs  had  always  b«ea 
observed  to  a  limited  extent  either  bb  th«  i«- 
sult  of  common  inflammation^  or  of  NP^^^ 
management  as  regards  ftf^fb^ing  and  food;  o^ 
nothing  posseesing  the  characteristios  of  tb« 
present  epiaootio  had  ever  been  noticed.  ^/^ 
disease  first  made  itself  apparent  in  acow  whicD 

had  recently  arrived  fh>m  Holland,  having  ^ 
imported  together  with  two  other  cows  ana « 
heifer  by  Mr.  Ohenery.  These  anun«ls^<^ 
obtained  from  Purmerend,  about  10  ^-^'^ 
Amsterdam,  where  no  disease  was  known  w 
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or  is  allowed  to  drink.  There  Is  loss  of  appe- 
tite and  a  diminution  in  the  secretion  of  milk. 
The  anknal  becomes  sluggish  and  dull,  and  if 
at  pasture  separates  itself  from  the  rest  of  the 
hera.  There  is  an  mmsoal  dilatation  and  oon- 
traction  of  the  nostrils,  aooompanied  with  a 
short,  qmdk  respiration*  In  young,  powerful 
animals,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  is 
at  the  commencement  of  the  disease  red  and 
dry ;  but  as  it  advances  the  color  changes  to  a 
yellowish  white,  and  there  flows  from  &e  nos- 
trils a  clear  and  thin,  or  a  viscid  and  variously 
colored  fluid.  Masses  of  hardened  excretions, 
sometimes  as  large  as  the  finger,  are  often 
thrown  aS  from  the  bronchial  tubes.  Ohills 
occur  from  time  to  time,  and  the  horns  and 
ears  are  alternately  cold  and  warm.  A  pecu- 
liar stiffiiess  affilscts  the  muscular  system  gen- 
erally, and  the  animal  shrinks  from  pain  if 
treasure  is  made  upon  the  chest  behind  the 
Snoulders,  or  upon  the  lumbar  regions.  The 
local  signs  are  often  present  in  a  slight  degree 
for  many  weeks,  without  the  manifestation  of 
any  constitutional  ^mptoms.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  tlie  disease  in  strong  young  ani- 
mals the  pulse  is  full  and  hard,  from  25  to  40, 
instead  of  from  22  to  25  as  in  health;  but  in 
ti^ose  which  are  weak  and  badly  nourished  it 
is  soft  and  fall.  Finally  it  becomes  in  all  soft 
and  rapid.  When  the  febrile  symptoms  first 
set  in,  the  animals  stand  with  the  back  curved 
upward  and  with  the  head  and  neck  out- 
stretched; as  the  disease  advances,  they  al- 
most always  stand  with  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  body  immovable.  They  rarely  lie  down, 
and  then  only  for  a  short  time,  resting  either 
upon  the  affected  side  or  upon  the  breast  bone. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  duease,  when  suffoca- 
tion is  imminent,  they  lie  with  the  head  and 
neck  stretched  out  and  the  mouth  open.  The 
hair  loses  its  lustre  and  stands  up,  the  skin 
becomes  dry,  and  the  perspiration  has  a  pe- 
culiar odor.  Appetite  and  rumination  cease 
entirely  in  the  febrile  stage.  The  act  of  drink- 
ing is  difiScuit  and  excites  cough.  The  eye  has 
a  wild,  staring  look  in  the  well  fed,  but  in  the 
weak  and  impoverished  it  is  sunken  in  the 
orbits.  From  the  dry  mouth  there  fiows  more 
or  less  viscid,  dirty,  offenMve  fluid,  or  a  frothy 
saliva.  The  urine  is  of  a  dark  brown  color, 
and  has  a  strong  odor.  The  fecal  matter  at  the 
commencement  of  the  disorder  is  less  abundant, 
firm,  and  is  also  of  a  dark  brown  color.  At  a 
later  period  in  the  disease  there  is  either  con- 
stipation, or  the  flaeces  become  hard  and  black, 
or  green,  watery,  and  offensive.  The  duration 
of  the  disease  depends  upon  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, upon  the  character  of  the  epizootic, 
the  strengtn  and  general  condition  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  more  especially  upon  the  length  of 
the  non-febrile  or  chronic  stage.  If  this  be 
long,  the  disease  may  last  severu  weeks  or  even 
months.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  febrile  period 
make  its  appearance  early,  or  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease,  the  latter  may  terminate 
]a  from  7  to  14  days,  seldom  earlier,  and  often 


later.  If  the  affisotioa  isto  piofelitel,tbm 
is  great  emaciation ;  the  eztronitiM^  the  iin 
and  horns  become  cold,  the  reepinlioii  ii  mm 
and  more  labored,  and  life  terminate  eltbff 
from  suffocation  or  extreme  weakneiB.  Aa 
imperfect  recovery  may  somedmes  take  pbci, 
and  the  animal  afterward  die  of  sn  efiwn 
into  the  pleura  and  pericardium,  or  of  a  chnue 
pulmonary  oedema.  Ocoaaionally  complete  re* 
covery  tiJtes  place,  but  this  is  only  posibie 
when  the  disease  is  checked  at  the  oomnuBn- 
ment  or  at  an  early  period. — ^llie  morbid  sp- 
pearanoes  in  pleuro-pneumonia  vary  soeor^ 
to  the  period  at  which  the  animal  die* era 
killed.  In  animals  killed  early  in  the  diMK 
no  exudation  is  found,  but  the  inlerlobakr  cel- 
lular tissue  is,  in  isolated  portions,  more  Eed 
with  blood  than  is  natural.  Jf  the  diieiae iii 
little  more  advanced,  we  find  this  tissne  thick- 
ened by  a  deposit  into  its  medies  which  nt 
ders  it  firmer.  The  pulmonary  tiaeoe  alio  be 
comes  more  or  less  cedematoua,  or  filled  vriilis 
watery  fiuid,  so  that  in  some  parts  no  aireo 
enter,  while  in  others  it  is  only  partially  exclud- 
ed. At  the  commencement  these  appeersKes 
are  generally  seated  in  the  deeper  portkmsof  tie 
lung,  the  pleura  not  being  affocted.  ]^  bcv- 
ever,  superficial  portions  are  attacked,  thepkc* 
ra  participates,  becomes  opaque,  and  stili  later 
is  coverea  by  a  whitii^  layer  upon  its  sarivt 
and  by  a  deposit  beneath  it  similar  to  that  ma- 
tioned  as  occurring  in  the  interlobolir  tl^- 
In  very  rare  cases,  these  changes  take  pliut  &•  \ 
only  in  the  interlobular  tissue,  or  in  this  s^<^ 
the  pleura,  but  also  in  the  very  suhstance  of 
the  lung  itself,  which  is  the  seat  ordinarilT  d 
osdemaonly.  The  disease  generally  attacks  oolj 
one  lung.  In  a  more  advanced  stage  the  ]m 
undergoes  such  changes  as  to  present  when  ^^ 
a  marbled  appearance ;  thia  appearance  ocfon 
in  masses  of  yariable  size,  sometimes  inTolTio^ 
one  quarter  or  one  half  of  a  whole  long-  At 
the  same  time  the  pleura  is  covered  vitl|  > 
layer  of  false  membrane,  the  thickness  of  vbic- 
varies  in  different  cases.  A  siimlar  pro^^"* 
is  found  also  upon  the  pleura  covering  tj<; 
ribs ;  also  upon  the  diaphragm  and  the  p^^' 
cardium.  An  effusion  of  fluid  takes  place  ioto 
the  cavity  between  the  two  plenrfls,  more  or 
less  compressingthe  lung.  Still  later  thelo^ 
are  found  much  enlarged,  and  their  j&p^^ 
much  increased,  fr<»n  4  or  5  lbs.  in  their J^' 
mal  condition  to  20  or  80  lbs.  They  are  fina. 
compact,  liver-like,  and  there  is  an  absence  ot 
crepitation.  The  cut  surface  presenU  the  ssid^ 
marbled  appearance  aa  before,  only  in  aox^J^ 
marked  degree.  This  peculiarity  Is  owuig  v^ 
the  decided  contrast  in  color  between  the  iaT<^ 
of  infiltrated  interlobular  tissue,  which  is  toa^ 
times  from  one  to  two  lines  thick,  and  the  i^ 
ules  themselves  which  they  endoae.  A  f^' 
of  network  of  a  somewhat  irregular  (p^^ 
oral  form,  not  unlike  the  veining  of  some  i^ 
of  marble,  is  thus  formed.  From  the  cat  ^• 
face  a  red  serum  or  watery  fluid  flows,  wu^ 
when  removed  leaves  the  lungpenneablc  to  ur 
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not  been  obeerved  to  aooomptfiy  ipontaneoos 
development." — ^Ab  regards  the  ongin  of  the 
disease  in  Massachusetts,  there  is  no  possibility 
that  the  first  animal  which  sickened  could  have 
been  exposed  to  any  animal  ill  of  the  disease 
within  75  days,  unless  we  assume  that  the 
two  oows  which  died  from  supposed  ill  treat- 
ment on  the  voyage  died  of  pleuro-pneumonia, 
of  which  there  is  no  evidence  whatever.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  disease  existed 
previously  among  other  cattle  of  the  herd,  and 
we  are  therefore  compelled  to  admit  that  it 
remained  in  a  state  of  incubation  durjng  75 
days,  or  that  it  arose  spontaneously  at  Belmont. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  outbreak  of  the  disease 
in  Brookfield  upon  the  introduction  of  the  calf 
from  Belmont  looks  very  much  like  the  prod- 
uct of  contagion.  At  the  same  lime,  there  are 
many  points  which  are  not  easy  of  explanation. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  animals  became  sick 
after  the  introduction  of  the  calf  among  them, 
but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  outbreak 
did  not  occur  m  consequence  of  certain  other 
conditions,  existing  in  a  limited  territory.  How 
also  can  be  explidned  the  fact,  that  if  any  of 
the  diseased  cattle  came  in  contact  with  a  herd 
in  Brookfield,  the  contact  was  said  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  disease  in  some  of  the  herd ;  but 
when  the  diseased  animnlfl  were  driven  to  other 
towns,  and  mingled  with  other  herds,  such  ex* 
posure  was  not  followed  by  disease  ?  The  dis* 
appearance  of  the  disease  was  also  peculiar, 
and  not  such  as  would  be  expected  if  the  con- 
tagious element  was  as  great  as  has  been  rep- 
resented. Without  pursuing  this  subject  fur- 
ther, we  may  remark  that  we  do  not  consider 
that  the  contagious  properties  of  pleuro-pneu- 
monia are  by  any  means  clearly  established. 
In  other  countries  this  disease  has  gone  from 
place  to  place  in  the  form  of  an  epidemic,  and 
Aas  not  been  controlled  by  measures  whidi,  as 
a  general  rule,  are  found  to  control  other  con- 
ti^ous  diseases.  It  pursued  a  similar  course 
in  Massachusetts ;  it  took  its  origin  in  Belmont, 
spread  for  a  time  in  certain  localities  while  the 
epidemic  influence  lasted,  and  then  disappeared. 
The  most  stringent  measures  of  slaughtermgand 
isolation  did  not  prevent  its  diffusion. — ^With 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  pleuro-pneumonia, 
very  little  that  is  satisfactory  can  be  said.  By 
way  of  prevention,  the  diseased  animals  should 
be  immediately  separated  from  the  healthy. 
Especially  should  all  overcrowding  be  avoided, 
and  strict  attention  should  be  paid  to  proper 
ventilation  and  food.  Experience  has  amply 
shown  that  inattention  to  these  measures  tenoa 
to  produce  disease  among  the  healthy,  and  to 
increase  its  severity  where  it  already  exists. 
Inoculation  has  been  practised  in  various  coun- 
tries, by  inserting  the  serous  fluid  taken  from 
the  lungs  of  animals  affected  with  pleuro-pneu- 
monia into  the  bodies  of  the  healthy,  but  with 
no  satisfactory  results. 

PLEYEL,  Ignaz,  a  German  composer,  bom 
at  Ruppelsthal,  near  Vienna,  in  1757,  died  in 
Paris,  f^ov.  14, 1881.    A  pupil  of  Haydn,  he 
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▼Isited  Italy;  where  he  became  aeqaiintedvift 
Oimarosa,  Guglielmi,  Paiaiello,  ud  Pngnin. 
Jn  1787  he  was  appointed  chapelmaflkeriDtlM 
cathedral  of  Strasbourg,  but  lost  this  poK 
during  the  revolution.  A  few  yean  Iiler, 
having  removed  to  Paris,  he  beeame  a  ^\M' 
er  of  music,  and  afterward  established  a  puao> 
forte  manuiactory.  He  wrote  trios,  qiurteu. 
and  sonatas  for  the  piano,  which  had  renuik* 
able  success  in  their  time. — ^Hia  bod,  Joan 
tuxsnsn  Oakiixb,  also  a  composer  sad  pii- 
nist.  bom  in  1788,  died  in  1856,  saooeeded  Ud 
in  the  direction  of  his  manofactory,  sad  nub 
various  improvements  in  the  caDskmtim  of 
the  instruments.  The  pianist  Eslkbreooer 
was  his  partner. — Camille's  wife  (MUe.  Mtfii 
Hocke),  a  pupil  of  Kalkbrenner,  wia  out 
considered  one  of  the  greatest  living  yimtk 
She  still  eigoys  a  high  repatation. 

PUOA  POLONIOA  (LaL  plica,  to  knit  to- 
gether),  a  disease  of  the  hair  bulbs  pecoliar  to 
Poland,  and  so  named  from  the  nuumer  is 
which  the  hair  is  matted  together.  In  this  d» 
ease  the  hair  bulbs  are  said  to  become  swoUcs 
and  acutely  sensible ;  they  secrete  a  viscid  job* 
stance  having  a  smell  of  rancid  fat,  by  wbicii 
the  hair  is  matted  together,  and  thiis,  grown; 
to  an  extraordinary  length  and  swamiiiig  wiiii 
vermin,  becomes  horridly  filthy  and  offense- 
The  general  opinion  is,  however,  that  the  dl*^ 
ease  is  merely  the  product  of  filth  and  neglect 
and  requires  for  its  cure  nothing  but  the  tree 
use  of  the  scissors  and  the  subsequent  appli- 
cation of  soap  and  water. '  The  writer  oncess* 
a  Polish  female  patient  who  was  said  to  bi^e 
plica,  in  whom  tne  growth  of  hair  was  enor- 
mous, and  this,  untouched  for  years  bya  comU 
formed  a  tangled  mass  traversed  by  myriads  of 
vermin;  but  under  the  superincumbent  filtbute 
hair  bulbs  were  perfectly  sound  and  natural. 

PLINY.  I.  Thk  Elder  (Gaits  Puwrs  St 
cuNDUs),  a  Roman  author,  bom  A.D.  23,  oiw 
in  79.  Tlie  two  cities  of  Verona  and  >'oTins 
Comum  (the  modern  Como)  contended  for  tnc 
honor  of  being  his  birthplace,  and  the  veip* 
of  authority  seems  to  incline  in  JEavor  of  tbe  loi- 
ter. He  belonged  to  a  noble  and  weslthr  m- 
ily,  and  when  28  years  old  served  in  Germai^ 
under  L.  Pomponius  Secundus,  whose  lu^  "^ 
afterward  wrote,  and  was  made  ooipniandef  w 
a  troop  of  cavalry.  While  serving  in  i^^}^ 
gion  he  composed  a  treatise  I>e  Jaeumo^' 
IJguestrL  and  began  a  history  of  the  Genoan^f 
wars,  which  was  finished  in  21  books.  *«* 
turning  to  Rome  in  62,  he  studied  i^^^ 
dence,  and  practised  as  a  pleader,  but  docs  o|f 
seem  to  have  been  very  successfuL  About  thi 
time  he  wrote  a  treatise,  in  8  books,  on  t.  j 
education  of  an  orator,  entitled  Stvdiotv^  ^^ 
during  the  reign  of  Nero  composed  a  g"  ^• 
matical  work  in  8  books,  callea  Ihh^  "  :^ 
f?w.  Appointed  procurator  of  Spain,  ««  ^^ 
that  office  until  a  little  before  A.  P.  73,  yr^ 
he  returned  to  Rome,  and  became  an^°. 
mate  fHend  of  Vespasian.  Ptt)bably  w?7 
time  he  continued  the  history  of  Aufi<WB«^ 
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remained  nearly  two  years.  He  was  also  en* 
rator  of  the  channel  and  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
and  it  would  seem  from  his  epistles  that  he 
also  attained  the  rank  of  senator.  He  and  his 
iHend,  the  historian  Tadtns,  were  considered 
the  two  most  learned  men  of  their  time.  His 
only  extant  works  are  the  Panegyrietu,  writ* 
ten  npon  his  appointmcDt  to  the  consulship 
in  100,  and  which  has  been  seyerely  criti- 
cized for  its  fdlsome  praise  of  Trajan ;  and  his 
^utolm  in  10  books.  The  first  9  books  of 
the  latter  are  addressed  to  yarions  individnals^ 
but  the  10th,  which  is  most  important,  is 
taken  up  with  the  correspondence  between 
jpliny  and  Trajan.  In  this  book  occurs  the 
celebrated  letter  in  regard  to  the  early  Chris- 
tians, in  which  he  characterizes  their  religion 
as  a  *' perverse  and  extravagant  soperstition," 
and  the  reply  of  the  emperor,  which  shows 
him  to  have  been  the  more  enlightened  man  of 
the  two.  The  first  edition  of  the  EpiMtolm  is 
that  of  Venice  (4to.,  1471),  as  well  as  the 
first  of  the  Panegyricut  and  EptBtola  toge- 
ther (8vo.,  1508).  Among  the  best  editions 
of  both  works  may  be  mentioned  that  of 
J.  M.  Gesner,  by  G.  U.  Schl^r  (Leipsic,  1805X 
which  contains  a  life  of  Pliny  by  Oellarius, 
and  that  of  Gierig  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsio,  1806). 
The  edition  of  the  EpUtola  by  Cortius  and 
Longolins  (4to.,  Amsterdam,  1784)  is  said  to  be 
the  best  A  life  of  Pliny,  more  elaborate  than 
that  of  Gellarins,  has  been  written  by  Masson 
(8vo.,  Amsterdam,  1709).  There  have  been 
two  English  translations  of  the  J^istola,  one 
by  Lord  Orrery,  the  other  by  Melmoth. 

PLIOCENE  (Gr.  irXric»y,  more,  and  Ktuposy 
recent),  in  geology,  one  of  the  tertiary  groups 
as  arranged  by  Lyell,  so  named  because  the 
plurality  of  its  fossil  shells  belong  to  recent 
species.  The  term  post-pliocene  is  applied  by 
Lyell  to  those  more  recent  groups  in  which  no 
extinct  species  of  fossil  shells  are  found,  but 
which  are  below  those  that  contain  relics  of 
man.    (See  Gsoloot.) 

PLOCE,  a  government  of  Russian  Poland, 
bounded  N.  E.  by  Augustowo,  S.  and  8.  W. 
by  the  Bug  and  the  Vistula,  which  separate  it 
from  Lublin  and  Warsaw,  and  N.  by  Prussia; 
area  about  6,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  670,000.  It  con- 
sists of  parts  of  the  old  palatinates  of  Masovia 
and  Plock  and  of  the  territory  of  Dobrzyn. 
Beside  the  Vistula  and  Bug  it  is  watered  by 
the  Narew,  Wkra,  Drewenz,  and  other  rivers. 
The  soil  is  level  and  fertile.  The  capital, 
Plock,  on  the  Vistula,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
towns  of  Poland ;  pop.  11,000. 

PL0TINU8,  a  philosopher  of  the  Neo-Plsr 
tonic  school,  bom  in  Lycopolis,  "Egypt,  about 
A.  D.  204,  died  at  Puteoli  in  262.  At  the  age 
of  28,  having  a  great  desire  to  learn  philoso- 
phy, he  went  to  Alexandria,  and  attended  the 
lectures  of  Ajnmonius  Saccas,  the  founder  of 
the  eclectic  school,  with  whom  he  remained  11 
years.  When  in  242  the  emperor  Gordian  un- 
dertook his  expedition  against  the  Persians, 
Plotinus  accompanied  the  army  with  the  inten- 


tion of  studying  the  phflosopliy  of  the  But; 
but  on.  the  deaw  of  the  imnuffoh  he  baiei j  » 
cf^ed  with  his  life  to  Antioch.  In  his  40di 
year  he  went  to  Rome,  and  there  taogjit  the 
doctrines  of  his  master  Ammosius,  but  ool; 
orally,  as  he  had  agreed  to  keep  them  secret; 
and  akhougfa  his  fellow  pupila,  Herennioi  aod 
Origen,  began  to  publish  them,  he  did  not  fol- 
low their  example  until  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Gallienns.  When  10  yean  later  Po" 
phyry  became  his  scholar,  he  had  written  21 
boolm,  and  at  the  insdgatioik  of  the  latter  sob- 
seqnently  composed  24  more,  to  whidi  after  the 
return  of  Porphyry  to  Sicily  he  added  9.  Ib 
Bome  he  remained  until  hu  death,  and  vast 
great  fitvorite  not  only  with  men  of  science,  bm 
with  senators  and  statesmen ;  and  so  great  coo- 
fidenoe  was  reposed  in  him,  that  many  Romui 
on  their  death  beds  intrusted  him  with  the 
guardianship  of  their  children  and  of  ihtt» 
tates.  Somnoh^tachedtofahnwastheempenr 
Gallienns,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  sfM 
of  some  of  the  courtiers  he  wonld  have  nbsilt 
two  cities  in  Campania  for  the  purpose  of  il- 
lowing  Plotinus  an  opportnnity  of  foimdia; 
a  commonwealth,  which  ahonld  be  modelled 
after  the  ideal  republic  of  Plato.  Hediedfrco 
an  accumulation  of  disorders  at  the  conntiT 
house  of  a  friend.  Plotinus  never  corrected  nor 
read  through  a  second  time  his  manuscript,  and 
paid  no  attention  to  spelling  or  the  divisioD  of 
OT'llables.  His  handwriting  waa  so  execrable 
Uiat,  owing  to  a  weakness  in  his  eyes,  he  cooU 
scarcely  read  it  himself;  and  as  his  tfaoogbti 
were  put  down  as  they  occurred  and  withoat 
any  systematic  connection,  he  is  one  of  the  mojt 
obscure  writers  to  be  fbund  in  anj  language. 
8o  consdous  was  he  himself  of  this  fiiQlt,  that 
he  chose  his  pupil  Porphyry  to  rerise  hia  pro- 
ductions. These  are  m  54  books,  caUed  the 
Enneads,  and  treat  of  the  most  abstract  m^ 
Jects  of  thought,  such  as  "Entity  and  Unitr, 
"The  Essence  of  the  Boul,"  and  "The Unity 
of  the  Good.^'  According  to  his  biogrspher,  so 
ashamed  was  he  that  he  existed  in  the  bodf, 
that  he  would  neither  repeal  his  parentage,  hi* 
ancestry,  his  native  country,  nor  even  his  birth- 
day.  When  an  effort  was  mode  to  have  bis  por- 
trait drawn,  he  answered :  "  Is  it  not  enoup 
to  drag  after  us  whithersoever  we  go  th^ 
image  in  which  nature  has  shut  us  upt  I^ 
you  think  that  we  should  likewise  tranamit  t^^ 
ftiture  ages  an' image  of  that  image  as  a^bt 
worthy  of  their  attention?"  Bo  great  indeed 
was  his  contempt  for  the  body,  that  he  hsd  do 
concern  in  regard  to  his  health,  and  waa  vfi7 
scanty  in  the  use  of  food,  generally  ^^^^^ 
altogether  from  eating  meat  Although  bis 
writings  are  obscure,  they  have  exerdsed  con- 
siderable influence  upon  modem  pJ»*^i*^^J* 
having  been  diligently  studied  by  OoA^^ 
Henry  More,  Norris,  Gale,  and  others.  Wjre 
is  moreover  a  striking  resemblance  h**'^,^ 
doctrines  of  Plotinus  and  the  pantheistic  vi6» 
of  Sphioza,  evinced  in  the  treatise  of  the  former 
written  to  show  that  all  being  is  one  and  tn« 
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up,  and  may  be  drawn  hy  one  small  hont,  or 
require  the  fbll  strength  of  4  strong  horses  to 
carry  them  through  the  hardest  gravelly  soils. 
The  depth  to  which  they  penetrate  is  regulated, 
88  in  other  ploughs,  by  the  contrivance  at  the 
end  of  the  beam  called  the  clevis,  to  which  the 
draught  chain  is  attached.  This  is  a  sort  of  rack 
or  elongated  iron  staple,  into  which  the  chain  is 
hooked,  high  up  for  deep  ploughing,  and  lower 
down  if  the  ploughing  is  to  be  shallow.  The 
greatest  depth  reached  by  those  of  the  largest 
size  is  about  18  inches,  and  the  width  of  the 
furrow  about  24.  As  the  breaking-up  ploughs 
are  run  through  soil  of  some  tenacity,  as  prai- 
rie or  grass  lands,  the  furrow  is  regularly  laid 
flat  over  to  one  side;  and  as  the  plough 
comes  round  again  another  a^oining  slioe  is 
laid  against  the  former  one ;  and  so  the  work 
goes  on  till  the  whole  field  is  covered  with  the 
long  overturned  slices  of  earth  and  sod  laid 
fiat  or  slightly  lapped  at  different  angles  on 
each  other,  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  may 
require;  in  stiff  clayey  soils  an  angle  of 
about  45°  is  best  Side-ldll  ploughs  are  break- 
ing-up  ploughs  with  the  mouldboard  so  ar- 
ranged that,  after  running  through  the  furrow 
along  the  side  of  a  hill,  it  may  be  instantly 
shifted  round  and  secured  on  the  other  side  of 
the  plough.  By  this  contrivance  the  plough 
may  pass  directly  back  and  turn  the  next  fur- 
row do¥m  the  slope  of  the  hill  against  the  one 
which  preceded  it.  Another  modification  of 
the  brealdng-up  plough  is  presented  in  the 
double  mouldboard  plough,  which  is  designed 
for  turning  two  fhrrows  at  once  in  opposite  di- 
rections— a  very  expeditious  mode  of  breaking 
up  the  ground  for  ditching.  This  dass  of 
ploughs  is  again  modified  in  the  variety  known 
as  the  skim  or  Michigan  plough.  This  has  in 
the  usual  place  of  the  colter  under  the  beam  a 
miniature  plough,  with  its  share  and  mould- 
board.  This,  running  near  the  surface,  takes 
off  the  sod  in  advance  of  the  deeper  plough- 
ing, and  thus,  it  is  found,  materially  diminishes 
the  amount  of  draught  required  to  do  the  whole 
work  at  once.  Most  of  the  modified  forms  of 
mouldboards,  ploughshares,  dec.,  are  introduced 
with  the  special  object  of  reducing  the  fric- 
tion to  a  TnJTiiTnwTn  and  thereby  lessening  the 
amount  of  horse  power.  The  beams  and  handles 
of  ploughs  are  for  the  sake  of  lightness  generally 
preferred  of  wood,  though  some  are  still  made 
in  the  manner  much  in  vogue  a  few  years  ago, 
especially  in  England,  entirely  of  iron.  Some 
double  or  triple  ploughs  are  constructed  so  as  to 
cut  2  or  8  furrows  at  once.  The  ploughs  are  se- 
cured in  a  frame  at  such  distances  apart  as  to  turn 
all  the  ground  over  which  they  pass,  leaving  no 
untouched  places.  They  are  adapted  only  to 
light  soils,  and  penetrate  to  no  great  depth.  By 
reducing  the  size  of  the  plough  bodies  and  in- 
creasing their  number,  the  implement  becomes 
the  cultivator,  which  is  made  to  cut  at  once  a 
number  of  parallel  shallow  fbrrows.  For  merely 
stirring  and  loosening  the  soil  to  produce  the 
effect  of  hoeing,  ploughs  of  great  simpUoity  are 


in  me,  which  are  not  Toy  dUFennt  from  mu 
of  the  ploughs  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Egyp- 
tians. One  class  of  theee,  known  as  buli-toDirue 
ploughs,  are  largely  used  in  the  southern  cott'  n 
and  com  fields.  The  share  is  pod-shaped,  sLd 
is  driven  through  the  gronnd  with  the  convex 
snifisce  forward.  Other  ploughs  medsllrdr 
signed  for  southern  use,  and  largely  supplied 
like  the  preceding  firom  northern  manufiutohe?, 
are  known  as  the  rice  trenching  ploogh,  Oi« 
scooter  plough,  the  cotton  scraper,  &a  Hi 
cheapest  brealdnff-np  ploughs  for  tlustzsde  ere 
sold  in  New  York  at  only  $1.86  each,  ssd  ti 
heaviest  of  them  for  cotton  fields  cost  only  t4.M 
The  cost  of  ploughs  of  this  dass  for  sugar  c  dd- 
Tationvariesfrom$4.60to$16.  The  most  j>of- 
erfcd  breaking-up  ploughs  are  made  for  l^/C. 
BubsoO  ploughs  are  designed  not  to  torn  op  the 
Burfiace,  but  to  loosen  the  soil  below  the  deri 
ordinarily  reached  in  ploughing,  for  the  purpo^ 
of  admitting  a  freer  circulation  of  air  and  mubt- 
ure  under  and  about  the  roots  of  the  phn-N 
The  ploughshare,  long  and  slender,  is  stionjlj 
secured  to  the  lower  end  of  an  iron  bar  liit  i 
colter,  which  extends  downward  from  the 
end  of  the  beam  to  the  required  depth.  Tii 
bar  cuts  lihrough  the  soil  without  dirtorbing  it 
at  the  surface,  while  below  it  is  shakes  siti 
lifted  by  the  passage  of  the  share.-*A  form  of 
plough  called  the  potato  plough  has  of  late  ci  ce 
Into  use  for  digging  potatoes.  In  the  place  d 
the  mouldboard  iron  bars,  set  about  2  incbc^ 
apart,  extend  back  1^  or  2  feet  from  the  fibre 
on  both  sides,  rising  up  toward  the  plooch  ta.!. 
As  this  machine  is  run  under  ^e  potato  hiU>  ^'^ 
lifts  up  the  tubers  and  throws  them  to  tbe  5i:r- 
&ce,  while  the  earth  fidls  back  on  each  side  ar>i 
through  the  bars.  A  trenoh  plough  of  grr<^ 
power,  invented  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Allen  of  ^^^ 
York,  was  put  in  use  in  1861,  designed  to  brt&k 
up  and  intimately  mix  the  subsoil  and  surface 
soil  to  the  depth  of  2  to  8  feet,  especiallj  fcr 
vineyards,  nurseries,  plantations  of  forest  trees, 
and  the  cultivation  of  crops  which  requiivs 
deep  tilth.  It  is  drawn  forward  by  a  stroog 
wire  rope  connected  with  a  horse  whim  or  cap- 
stan ;  this  is  firmly  secured  on  the  border  of  V^^ 
piece  of  ground  to  be  ploughed,  and  ia  moved 
along  this  border  on  the  completion  of  eytry 
half  dozen  furrows  or  Uiereabout— In  ^P'* 
1859,  a  practical  test  was  made  of  the  steam 
plough  of  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Fawkes  of  Lancaster 
CO.,  Penn.,  at  the  fair  grounds  of  the  lUin^ » 
state  agricultural  society  at  Freeport^  Dl-i  *r'*J 
it  was  recommended  by  the  committee  tw 
the  first  prize  of  $8,000  be  awarded  to  bun  H 
its  satisfactory  operation.  One  great  obstacifi 
in  the  working  of  very  heavy  ploughing  ma- 
chines is  the  necessity  of  passing  over  wet  m 
boggy  places  in  which  the  wheels  of  the  id«- 
chine  sink  and  the  whole  becomes  immovab'?. 
To  guard  against  this  liability,  Kr.  Fawkes 
made  the  weight  to  be  borne  by  a  hoUow  cr  - 
inder  of  wood  6  feet  long  and  6  feet  in  cm^ 
ter,  which  is  set  under  the  platform  on  »*J1|? 
the  engine  and  upright  boiler  are  iixod.   l^ 
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hind  toe  wantiiig.  The  prevailing  color  is  yel- 
lowish gray,  spotted;  the  tail  transversely 
banded ;  no  collar  on  the  neck ;  tarsi  and  low- 
er thighs  nniformly  reticulated;  legs  bluish 
green.  They  are  usnally  seen  in  small  flocks 
near  the  sea,  in  the  summer  often  going  in- 
land; the  food  consists  of  small  insects,  mol- 
luaks,  worms,  and  berries,  and  is  usually  sought 
in  the  evening  or  at  night ;  they  are  strong  and 
rapid  fliers,  though  for  short  distances,  and  fast 
runners;  the  note  is  a  plaintive  whistle  easily 
imitated,  as  sportsmen  well  know;  the  nest  is 
a  slight  hollow  in  the  sand,  lined  with  dried 
grass,  and  the  eggs,  commonly  4,  are  placed 
with  the  small  ends  together ;  the  young  leave 
the  nest  as  soon  as  hatched ;  if  disturbed  on  or 
near  the  nest,  the  parent  birds  use  various 
devices  to  lead  the  intruder  from  it,  pretend- 
ing lameness  or  inability  to  fly.  The  golden 
plover  {G.  Virginieui,  Borck.)  is  about  10} 
inches  in  length  and  22}  in  alar  extent ;  in  the 
male  the  upper  parts  are  brownish  black,  with 
numerous  spots  of  golden  yellow,  on  the  upper 
tail  coverts  generally  assuming  the  form  of 
transverse  bands;  entire  under  parts  in  the 
breeding  season  black  with  a  brownish  bronzed 
lustre ;  bill  black.  After  the  autumnal  moult 
the  black  of  the  under  parts  gives  place  to  light 
grayish  with  darker  spots  and  streaks.  It  is 
found  all  over  North  America,  and  in  South 
America,  N.  Asia,  and  Europe ;  it  is  called  bull- 
head and  field  plover;  it  breeds  in  the  north, 
going  south  in  winter.  It  very  much  resembles 
the  European  golden  plover  (  0.  pluvialis,  Linn.), 
except  that  the  axillaries  in  the  latter  are  white 
instead  of  ashy ;  the  eggs  are  said  to  be  deli- 
cious, as  also  are  the  young  and  old  birds. 
The  dotterel  of  Europe  (G,  morineUus^  Linn.), 
very  common,  is  blackish  ash  with  a  white 
band  behind  the  eyes  and  another  above  the 
breast ;  breast  and  flanks  reddish  brown,  and 
end  of  tail  white.  Boie  separated  from  ehara- 
driui  the  genus  CBgialitu,  comprising  several 
smaller  species,  with  lighter  and  uniform  un- 
spotted plumage,  with  neck  and  head  generally 
banded  with  dark,  and  without  continuous  black 
on  the  abdomen.  The  6  following  plovers  be- 
long to  this  genus  of  Boie.  The  kildeer  {G. 
weifenUy  linn.)  has  been  noticed  under  that 
title.  Wilson's  plover  (G,  WiUonitu^  Ord)  is 
about  7i  inches  long  and  14}  in  alar  extent ; 
bill  1  inch, robust;  entire  under  plumage,  fore- 
head, and  stripe  over  eye,  white ;  band  of  black 
above  the  white  one  on  forehead;  wide  trans- 
verse band  on  breast  brownish  black;  upper 
parts  light  ashy  brown ;  a  ring  of  white  around 
the  back  of  neck;  bill  black  and  legs  yellow. 
In  the  female  there  is  not  the  black  on  the 
forehead,  and  the  pectoral  band  is  reddish 
and  ashy  brown.  It  is  found  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  middle  and  southern  states  and 
in  Brazil;  it  is  a  constant  resident  in  the 
south,  and  breeds  there,  sometimes  going  as 
far  north  as  Long  island;  the  breeding  season 
commences  about  June  1 ;  the  eggs  are  1}  by 
1  inch,  doll  cream-colored,  with  a  few  pale 


purple  dots  and  dark  brown  spots;  it  is  very 
plump  in  autumn,  and  is  excellent  for  the  tablo ; 
it  feeds  both  by  night  and  day.  The  ring 
plover  (G.  iemipalmatU9,  Bonap.)  is  a  little 
smaller  than  the  last,  light  ashy  brown  above, 
tinged  with  olive ;  under  parts,  front,  throat, 
and  ring  around  the  neck,  white;  a  black 
band  across  the  breast,  extending  around  the 
back  of  the  neck  below  the  white  rin^;  bH] 
orange,  black-tipped,  and  legs  yellow ;  female 
similar,  but  lighter;  young  witiiout  the  black 
frontal  band,  and  the  pectoral  band  ashr 
brown.  It  is  found  throughout  temperate 
North  America,  and  is  common  on  the  AtLm- 
tic  coast;  it  breeds  in  the  north,  in  Labradv>r 
about  June  1,  in  rocky  mossy  districts  in  iLe 
interior;  the  nest  is  a  cavity  in  the  moss,  sL€l- 
tered  from  the  north  winds  and  exposed  to  the 
sun,  near  the  pools  formed  by  the  meldni: 
snow;  it  goes  south  about  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust; the  flesh  of  the  young  birds  is  juicy  and 
tender;  it  associates  with  other  birds  of  simi- 
lar habits,  and  is  not  at  all  shy.  The  piping 
plover  (G.  melodus^  Ord)  is  about  as  large  as 
the  last,  but  of  a  much  lighter  brown,  almost 
ashy,  the  feathers  with  a  whitish  edging ;  ther^ 
is  no  black  band  from  the  bill  through  and  un- 
der the  eye ;  the  white  collar  around  neck,  and 
tbe  black  frontal  and  pectoral  bands  less,  the 
latter  usually  not  meeting  in  front ;  rump  ar.d 
upper  tail  coverts  almost  white ;  tail  white  at 
base,  tipped  with  black.  It  is  found  through- 
out eastern  North  America,  as  far  as  Nebraska 
occasionally,  and  in  the  southern  states;  it 
breeds  all  along  the  sandy  coasts  from  Labrador 
to  Florida ;  it  rarely  goes  far  inland,  and  does 
not  frequent  rocky  or  muddy  places.  It  is  a 
very  rapid  flier  and  runner,  and  is  so  nearly 
the  color  of  the  sand  on  which  it  squats  clo>e 
when  alarmed  that  it  is  hard  to  detect.  The 
notes  are  very  soft  and  mellow,  approaching; 
those  of  a  song  bird,  whence  its  name.  It  is 
seldom  pursued  by  sportsmen,  on  account  of 
its  small  size,  thoudb  its  flesh  is  verv  delicate 
and  savory.  The  European  ring  plover  (C 
hiatieula^  Linn.)  so  nearly  resembles  the  C. 
semipalmatus  of  America  as  to  be  with  dil^- 
culty  distinguished  from  it.  There  are  about 
40  other  species  of  the  genus  cKaradritiM. — ^In 
the  genus  »guatarola  (Guv.)  the  bill  is  nearlv 
as  long  as  the  head,  strong  and  strught ;  tAil 
long,  broad,  and  rounded ;  hind  toe  very  small, 
not  touching  the  groimd.  Two  species  are  de- 
scribed, found  in  both  hemispheres,  migrating 
from  the  temperate  to  arctic  and  antarctic  rev 
gions,  where  they  pass  the  warmer  months; 
they  frequent  river  margins  and  marshes  as 
well  as  the  sea  shore,  running  with  rapidity 
and  uttering  at  the  same  time  a  shrill  pip'me 
whistle ;  the  food  consists  of  worms,  slugs,  and 
various  insects ;  the  nest  is  a  slight  hoUow  in 
the  ground  lined  with  dry  grass.  The  black- 
bellied  plover  (8.  ffehetiea^  Ouv.)  is  the  largest 
of  the  American  birds  of  this  group,  having  a 
length  of  about  12  inches.  Host  of  the  lower 
parts,  the  front  of  the  neck,  and  around  tlie 
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Biume's  purple,  Ac,  Beem  salted  to  a  nortli* 
ern  eHmate ;  and  the  imperial  gage,  Ooe's  gold- 
en drop,  and  Hilling's  superb  are  better  suited 
to  a  eonthem.  In  this  country  the  garden 
ploms  are  nsoally  propagated  by  sowing  the 
nuts  or  stones  of  any  free-growing  kinda^  and 
budding  them  with,  the  choicer  sorts  when 
they  are  two  years  old.  The  seedlings  of  the 
Mirabelle  plum  are  used  when  dwarf  trees  are 
wanted.  The  plum  will  grow  well  in  almost 
any  soil  but  with  some  exceptions  heavy  loams 
and  earuiB  abounding  in  clay  seem  best.  Muck 
from  salt  water  marshes  and  from  docks  has 
been  found  very  serviceable.    Common  salt 

S remotes  the  health  and  luxuriance  of  the  gar- 
en  phuU)  and  is  disagreeable  to  insects  which 
infest  It. — ^The  plum  is  liable  to  a  singular  dia-" 
ease,  known  as  the  black  wart,  which,  seizing 
upon  the  young  branches,  ends  by  destroying 
them.  From  some  examinatian  we  are  led  to 
think  that  its  origin  is  in  the  too  great  tendency 
in  some  soils  to  make  fruit  buds,  and  an  inade- 
quate Bupplv  of  inorganic  materials  in  the  boU 
to  ripen  and  perfect  the  wood.  This  tendency 
causes  a  tumid  swelling  of  the  tender  tissues, 
which  is  mistaken  by  the  plum  weevil  for  the 
fruil^  stinging  which  to  deposit  its  eggs  only 
aggravates  t£e  evil ;  after  a  while  fiie  bark 
bursts  and  cracks,  and  a  small  but  gregarious 
fungus  (sphesria  morboaa^  Fries)  appears  upon 
the  surface  and  finishes  the  work.  The  plum 
weevil  winded  to  is  the  rkynchcenw  nenuvhar 
(Harris),  a  small  coleopterous  insect,  wnlch 
pierces  the  young  fruits  as  soon  as  they  are  set, 
and  causes  them  to  prematurely  fall,  so  that 
valuable  crops  are  thus  annually  lost.  The  best 
preventive  discovered  is  shaking  the  trees  doily 
for  a  few  weeks  and  catching  the  beetles  in 
outspread  sheets,  when  they  must  be  killed. 
The  fallen  plums  should  be  sJso  carefully  gath- 
ered up  and  burned. — ^The  chief  uses  of  the 
plum  are  for  dessert  and  for  preserving  in 
sirups.  In  France  several  distmct  sorts  are 
raised  expressly  to  manuf^ture  into  a  sort 
of  dried  preserve  called  hrignolet.  The  fruits 
are  not  gathered  until  the  suA  has  dried  off 
the  dews;  the  trees  are  slightly  shaken  so 
that  only  the  ripest  may  fall  into  cloths  laid 
under  them  for  the  purpose ;  they  are  then 
spread  ia  shallow  baskets,  which  are  kept  in  a 
cool  and  dry  place.  The  next  day  the  skin  ia 
removed  without  the  use  of  any  iron  instru- 
ment, which  would  spoil  their  color,  when  they 
are  dried  in  the  sun  on  wooden  sieves  or  wicker 
frames,  after  which  they  are  threaded  at  the 
tip  on  littie  rods  so  as  not  to  touch  each  other, 
and  hung  up  to  dry  in  the  sun  and  air  until 
every  particle  of  moisture  appears  to  be  evap- 
orated ;  the  stones  are  then  removed  and  the 
shape  of  the  plum  restored.  After  a  second 
oarefhl  drying  hi  the  sun  they  are  arranged  in 
little  round  fiat  boxes  and  are  ready  for  sale. — 
The  best  prunes  are  made  of  the  variety  known 
as  the  St.  Oatharine  plum  and  ihe prune  d*Agen. 
After  being  exposed  in  the  air  for  several  days 
till  they  have  become  soft,  they  are  shut  up 


dose  m  spent  ovelia  and  leftfor  S4  hours;  thej 
are  &en  taken  out  and  replaced  after  the  OTecj 
have  been  slightly  reheated.  On  the  next  d^j 
they  are  taken  out  and  turned  by  all^tly  skk- 
ing  the  sieves  on  which  they  have  been  Inid. 
The  ovens  are  heated  again,  and  they  are  pu: 
in  a  third  time ;  and  after  remaining  S4  hoon 
they  are  taken  out  and  left  to  get  quite  cc>ld. 
After  some  manipulation  they  are  submitted  to 
ovMi  heat  twice  more,  and  then  put  Jooaeljmto 
small,  long,  and  rather  deep  boxes  for  sale. 
From  the  bruised  pulp  of  pmrna  and  from  the 
kernels  fermented  with  honey  and  flour^aLd 
the  mass  subjected  to  distiUation,  an  exoelitiit 

3>irit  is  obtained  in  the  south  of  France.— Ibc 
oe  and  bullace  have  both  become  natanliziri 
in  the  United  States.    Four  native  apedes  &n^ 
also  known  to  our  flora.    The  Chidusaw  pins 
(P.  ChiehatcL  Mx.)  is  a  shrub  or  small  tree,  will 
thin,  lanceolate,  acute,  smooth,  sharply  strr- 
rate,  glandular-toothed  leavea;  8hort-pedimck4 
flowers;  smooth  calyx,  and  a  yellowish  red 
globose  drupe,  of  i  inch  diameter,  thin-skii:- 
ned,  and  of  an  agreeable  flavor.    It  is  foimd  m 
old  fields  and  thickets  in  the  aonthem  states, 
but  probably  is  only  native  to  the  coTmtrrvtfi 
of  the  Mismssippi  river.    Tho  wild  yellow  or 
red  plum  (P.  Amerieofuk,  Marshall)  is  a  bnsLr 
tree  8  to  20  feet  high,  with  ovate  or  somevkt 
obovate,  conspicuously  pointed  or  doublj  ser- 
rate, very  veiny  leaves ;  the  fruit  roundish  ovalt 
{ inch  in  diameter,  with  a  tnrsid  stone;  the 
skin  is  tough  and  acid,  but  tilie  pmp  is  of  a  pleas- 
ant taste.    This  speciea  has  a  wide  hinge,  aJonp 
banks  of  streams  in  Canada  to  Georgia  and 
Texas.    It  has  been  introduced  into  cnltiystioii, 
and  has  undergone  some  modifications  in  the 
form  and  structure  of  its  fruit.     The  beach 
plum  (P.  maritima,  Wangenheim)  is  t  \ov 
shrub  with  straggling  branches  and  sul^t  to 
several  forms ;  its  fruit  is  often  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  sometimei 
astringent.    It  is  peculiar  to  sandy  coasts,  ranp 
ing  from  Massachusetts  to  New  Jersey ;  and  in 
the  variety  with  smaller  red  or  purplish  fnut, 
it  reaches  to  Virginia  and  Alabama.    Tbei. 
glanduloaa  (Hooker)  has  been  noticed  in  Tcias 
by  Drummond,  having  a  stem  less  than  one  foot 
high  and  very  crooked  thorny  branches,  fflMii 
oval,  obtuse  leaves,  and  umbels  of  1  or  2  nov 
era,  but  with  unknown  firuit.    Some  other  i^ 
cies  of  plums  have  been  described  by  Thanberg 
and  others  as  natives  of  Japan,  China,  ^/°; 
little  is  known  regarding  them.— The  wood^ 
the  plum,  especially  of  the  wild  species,  is  b«J 
and  bears  a  polish,  but  is  apt  to  crack,  and  tic 
chiefly  for  handles  to  toot  and  for  waDang 
sticks.    The  spiny  branches  of  thesloeareDsofl 
for  dead  hedges  and  to  protect  the  rtemB « 
valuable  trees  from  cattle.     Its  leaves  dnt<i 
make  a  substitute  for  tea,  and  aU  ^^.  ^V^ 
mestic  animals  are  fond  of  them;  the  bari  u 
used  as  afebriftige,  and  the  fruit  isstyptio;  tfio 
bark  also  has  been  need  in  tanning;  af<^^ 
iAou  of  it  in  alkali  dyes  yellow,  and  in  »#»»*" 
of  iron  it  forma  a  beautiM  bhick  iak;  its  rm- 
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of  his  prodaotions.  the  statement  of  SoidAS 
ihftt  Plntarch  was  the  preceptor  of  Tr%|an  is 
probably  unfounded.  Of  the  time  and  manner 
of  his  death  we  have  no  knowledge,  alUiongh 
it  is  certain  that  he  liyed  to  an  advanced  age. 
Fabrioins  oopieotared  that  he  died  when  70 
years  old,  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  The  great 
work  of  Plutarch  is  his  '^Parallel  lives.''  In 
this  he  writes  a  biography  of  a  Greek  and  of  a 
Boman,  and  then  makes  a  comparison  between 
the  two,  although  in  some  oases  the  compari- 
sons are  now  lost  There  are  46  of  these  lives 
extant.  The  other  works  ascribed  to  him, 
numbering  about  60,  are  ranged  together  under 
the  general  title  of  MaraUaj  but  11  of  them 
are  on  historical  subjects.  Some  of  these 
essays  were  probably  not  written  by  Plutarch. 
His  **  Lives"  he  himself  preferred  to  his  other 
works.  The  first  edition  of  the  ^*  Lives"  in  the 
Greek  text  appeared  at  Florence  in  1617,  and 
the  latest  and  best  is  that  of  0.  Bintenis  (4  vols. 
8vo.,  Leipnc,  1889~'46).  Of  the  numerous 
translations  of  the  work,  the  excellent  French 
one  of  Amyot  was  rendered  into  English  by  Sir 
Thomas  North  in  1612.  Diyden's  trandation 
is  really  the  work  of  other  hands,  the  poet 
himself  having  written  scarcely  any  thing  but 
the  dedication  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  the 
life  of  Plutarch.  There  is  another  English 
translation  by  John  and  William  Langhome. 
A  revision  of  Dryden's  has  been  edited  by  Ar- 
thur Hugh  Olough  (6  vols.  8vo.,  Boston,  1860). 
The  first  edition  of  the  i/braZio,  very  incorrect, 
was  that  of  the  elder  Aldus  (fol..  Venice,  1609). 
The  best  is  that  of  Wyttenbaoh  (8  vols.  4to., 
Oxford,  1796-1821).  it  has  been  translated 
into  French  by  Amyot,  into  German  by  Kslt- 
wasser,  and  into  English  by  Howard  (London, 
1608).  The  first  edition  of  the  complete  works 
is  that  of  H.  Stephens  (18  vols.  8vo.,  Geneva, 
1672). 

PLUTO,  in  ancient  mythology,  the  god  of 
the  lower  world,  usually  known  in  Greek  my- 
thology Bfl  Hades.  He  was  a  son  of  Saturn 
and  Khea,  and  was  brother  of  Jupiter  and 
Keptune;  and  when  the  world  was  divided 
among  the  three,  he  obtained  for  his  share 
*''  the  darkness  of  night."  His  wife,  called  by 
the  Greeks  Persephone  and  by  the  Bomans 
Proserpine,  was  the  daughter  of  Cerea,  and 
was  violently  carried  from  the  upper  world. 
Of  all  the  gods,  he  was  the  most  hated  of  mor- 
tals, and  his  temple  and  statues  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  numerous.  In  Homer  he  is  always  , 
called  Hades,  but  among  the  later  Greek  writers 
that  term  came  generally  to  be  applied  to  the 
Abode  of  the  dead  itself.  By  the  Roman  poets 
Dis,  Orous,  and  Tartarus  are  used  as  synony- 
mous with  Pluto. 

PLUTUS  (called  also  Pluton),  in  ancient  my- 
thology, the  god  of  wealth.  He  was  the  son 
of  Jasion  and  Geres,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
blinded  by  Jupiter  so  that  he  might  distribute 
his  ^pfts  without  regard  to  ment|  he  having 
previously  granted  tiiem  to  the  good  exclusive- 
ly.    When  coming  to  mortals  he  is  slow-footed 


and  lame,  when  going  from  tham  swi^vi&iti 
He  appears  to  have  been  usnally  representedu 
a  boy  with  a  cornucopia. 

PLYMOUTH.  L  A  S.  E.  co.  of  Msai,  bor- 
dered  £.  by  Massachusetts  bay,  and  6.  panlrbj 
Buz2ard*s  bay,  and  watered  by  Taunton  nd 
North  rivers;  area  estimated  at  700  fi<j.a; 
pop.  in  1860,  66,784.  Its  soil  is  not  feitlt. 
The  agricultural  produotiona  in  1855  v«r 
189,617  bushels  of  Indian  eom^  281,866  of  po- 
tatoes, 19^  tons  of  hay,  8,628  lbs.  of  vod 
and  899,878  of  butter.  The  coasdng  trade  sci 
fisheries  occupy  much  of  the  indnrtry  of  tlie 
county.  In  1855  there  were  18  vesseU  cf 
8,619  tons  engaged  in  the  whale  fisheiy,  uni  tk 
receipts  of  oil  were :  whale,  45,108  giUk,  tsIoc 
$88,881 ;  sperm,  108,756  galls.,  value  $1^3. 
The  mackerel  and  cod  fishery  employed  96  v««- 
sels  of  7,868  tons,  returning  12,555  barrek  of 
mackerel,  and  89,792  quintals  of  codfish.  Tbcfs 
were  5  cotton  ndlls,  20  forges,  28  roUiBg.  siit- 
ing,  and  nail  mills,  18  furnaces  for  hollow  Ysat 
and  castings,  12  tack  and  brad  factories,  and  3S 
establishments  for  the  manuflEUsture  of  rail  ca:^ 
coaches,  and  other  vehicles.  In  1868  there  va^ 
127  churches  and  6  newspaper  offices.  Ii« 
Old  Colony  and  Cape  Cod  railroads,  b€sid« 
branches,  give  the  county  extensive  commom- 
cation  with  the  large  cities  of  New  Endani 
Capital,  Plymouth.  H.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  lowi, 
bounded  W.  by  the  Sioux  river,  and  interseeied 
by  Floyd  river ;  area  estimated  at  860  eq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1859,  112;  productions  in  im.^ 
bushels  of  wheat,  866  of  oata,  11,126  ofhdu^ 
com,  2,625  of  potatoes,  and  817  tons  of  hay. 

PLYMOUTH,  the  shire  town  of  ^^JJ^^^f, 
CO.,  Mass.,  87i  m.  S.  E.  firom  Boston  by  the  Old 
Colony  railroad ;  pop.  in  1860, 6,274.  The  too- 
ship  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  state  in  pomt^ 
area,  extending  on  the  coast  about  16  m.  trm  *>. 
to  8.  Plymouth  village  is  situated  at  the  N.  end 
of  the  towndiip,  and  is  compactly  built^  dueflj 
of  wood.    It  is  a  port  of  entry,  and  the  harwr 
is  formed  partly  by  a  beach  3  m.  long,  viucn 
extends  N.  and  S.  and  protects  it  from  the  wa- 
ters of  Massachusetts  bay.    TheharborifilW 
but  shallow.    A  considerable  number  of  tra« 
and  fishing  vessels  are  owned  here,  ^^f""^ 
ufactures  of  the  town  are  of  more  iniP"tJn! 
than  the  coasting  and  fishing  trade,    ^he/  coa' 
Bbt  of  cotton  goods,  as  cloth,  duck,  ^J^j 
iron  ware,  as  hoops,  nails,  rivets;  ^o^J^Tl*, 
which  the  factories  are  extensive;  mJ^  T-. 
and  shoes,  articles  of  clothing,  Ac.    ^}^r^. 
noted  edifice  is  Pilgrim  hall  on  Court  rt««u 
buUt  in  1824-'5,  which  oontaipfl  *.'*^Vtbe 
and  curiosities  relating  to  the  pite"^  ^Lw. 
Mayfiower  and  other  early  settlers  ot^^^ 
setts,  together  with  historical  pa^,*"^^^^e 
portraits  of  distinguished  citizens,  ^^^qot. 
antiquities  is  a  chair  that  belongea  »^  «a 
Carver,  the  sword  of  Capt  Milea  Su^o^ 
and  a  variety  of  aboriginal  weapons  ana  ^r^ 
ments.— Pljanouth  is  the  oldest  town  in  * 
En^and.     The  nilcmm  fathers  Isd^.^  ,L.. 
Dec.  11, 1620, 
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er  plaoes.  Here  alao  diMenalonfl  hvTe  diowa 
ihemadroB ;  in  PMladelplua,  for  example,  there 
is  a  seoond  meeting,  not  reoognized  bj  the 
otheri,  on  acoonnt  of  holding  views  on  the  non* 
eternity  of  fatore  pnnishment  which  the  Breth* 
ren  generally  confiider  hereticaL  A  fhll  accoont 
of  £e  diasenstonB  among  the  Plymouth  Breth- 
ren of  England  ia  given  by  Est^onle,  Ze  Fly-' 
mouthiiiM  €Pautr^0is  et  U  Darbyiime  d^au- 
jauroPhui  (Paris,  1868).  The  best,  though  very 
briei^  sketch  of  their  origin,  rise,  and  progress, 
of  their  present  oondition  and  principles,  and  of 
the  literary  productions  of  the  denomination, 
may  be  found  in  Mrs^  H.  Grattan  Guinnesses 
"Answer  to  the  Question:  Who  are  tiie  Ply- 
mouth Brethren?"  (Philadelphia,  1861). 

PLYMOUTH  SOUND,  a  large  inlet  of  the 
English  channel,  situated  about  12  m.  N.  N.  £. 
itom  the  Eddystone  lighthouse,  8  m.  wide  at  the 
entrance,  and  extending  inland  about  the  same 
distance  to  the  town  of  Plymouth.  The  coast 
is  generally  rocky  and  abrupt,  and  the  rocky 
islimd  of  St.  Nicholas  rises  out  of  the  water  at 
its  head,  near  tiie  N.  shore.  On  the  W.  side  ia 
(3awsand  bay ;  and  farther  up  in  the  N.  W.  cor- 
ner of  the  sound  is  the  estuary  of  the  Tamar, 
whidi  is  called  Hamoaze,  and  forms  the  harbor 
for  the  ships  of  war.  The  estuary  of  the  Plym 
or  Laira  forms  another  harbor,  which  is  called 
Oatwater ;  it  is  capable  of  containing  1,000  sail 
of  ordinary  vessels,  and  is  generally  ui9ed  as  a 
harbor  for  merchant  ships  ond  transports.  The 
Oatwater  opens  into  the  N.  K  comer  of  the 
sound,  and  is  not  so  deep  as  Hamoaze.  There 
are  both  wet  and  dry  docks  connected  with  it 
Sutton  pool  is  a  tide  harbor,  also  used  by  mer- 
chant vessels ;  and  a  pier  at  Mill  Bay  accommo- 
dates the  largest  steamships  at  all  states  of  the 
tide.  The  luirbor  of  Hamoaze  is  4  m.  long, 
has  moorings  for  nearly  100  sail  of  the  line,  and 
16  fi^oma  of  water  at  ebb  tide.  An  extensive 
breakwater  protects  the  sound  against  gales 
from  the  southward.    (See  Bbeaxwatbb.) 

PNEUMATICS  (Gr.  inw/ia,  wind,  air),  that 
branch  of  general  mechanics  which  treats  of 
the  equilibrium  and  motion  of  elastic  or  aeri- 
form fluids,  i.  e.j  of  gases  and  vapors.  Many 
[portions  of  this  subject  being  embraced  and 
(treated  under  speciid  topics,  as  Atmospiisbx, 
Baxxoon,  Babomstkb,  Dtvtsq  Bill,  Wnms, 
&c.,  a  statement  of  the  general  theory  only, 
with  such  applications  as  are  not  elsewhere 
made,  will  here  be  in  place.  The  fact  that 
air  is  material,  and  of  course  that  all  similar 
bodies  are  so,  as  truly  and  in  the  some  sense 
as  water  or  iron,  is  one  that  requires  to  be 
admitted  and  kept  in  view  from  the  outset. 
It  may  be  mentioned,  in  illustration  of  the 
materiality  of  air  and  other  gases,  that  in  run- 
ning, swinging  the  hand,  or  standing  in  a 
wind,  we  become  sensible  of  the  contact  of 
the  air.  Any  one  attempting  to  run,  drawing 
after  him  an  open  umbrella,  with  the  concave 
side  toward  him,  will  become  convinced  that, 
however  imperceptibly  air  glides  out  of  our  way 
in  our  ordinary  movements,  nuUdng  room  witii- 


out  i^^papentreristaiice,  it  isin  redifyaiiistent] 
mass,  possessing  oonsiderable  density,  Izri^ 
the  property  of  inertia  in  common  wiUi  all  mi- 
ter,  and  actually  opposing  reaiBtanoe  to  all  ef- 
forts which  directly  tend  to  impiurt  mction  to  .i 
Many  gases,  as  the  air,  are  permanent,  prcser.- 
ing  their  gaseous  fonn  und^r  all  d^rees  cf 
temperature  or  compression  to  which  ^eybAve 
yet  been  subjected.  Other  gases,  as  dUom-. 
and  anmionia,  are  by  the  agency  d  coM  izi 

Pressure  caused  to  change  their  state,  becamir<j; 
quids  or  solids,  and  for  the  time,  of  cour^. 
losing  the  peculiar  properdes  of  the  si&nfo*:: 
condition;  these  are  non-permanent  gaaesi  1/ 
like  agencies,  all  vapors  proper  are  made  to  rv 
turn  to  the  liquid  form.    As  ordinarily  mdtr- 
stood,  pneumatics  treats  of  the  action  oztlv  i/ 
bodies  in  the  form  of  the  permanent  gase?^  of 
which  common  air  is  conveniently  taken  ii 
the  representative ;  and  vapors  in  the  perfu: 
or  **dry''  state,  as  invisible  ateam,  before  con- 
densation has  begun  to  charge  them  with  nois:- 
ure  and  diminish  their  ezpansiTe  force,  as  wc'l 
as  the  liqnefiable  gases  when  above  th^  p^'^t 
of  lique&otion,  belong  to  the  same  dsss,  ^^ 
follow  the  same  laws.    But  the  prindplea  of 
this  sdenoe  can  be  so  extended  as  to  inve^ig^^^' 
the  elasticity  and  action  of  the  vapors  and  ois- 
permanent  gases,  through  all  stages  of  eoDdt> 
sation,  down  to  the  liquid  condition.    Tnlt.'^ 
when  otherwise  stated,  the  principles  whkh 
follow  will  relate  to  the  permanent  gases  onl;, 
air  being  taken  as  the  common  type. — The  dir 
tinguishing  characters  of  these  bodies  grow 
out  of  the  facts  that  thdr  moleculesdo  not  kq- 
sibly  cohere,  but  can  move  with  perfect  free- 
dom both  about  and  awayfrcm  each  other: 
and  that  between  these  molecules  there  eibi 
repulsive  forces  greatly  exceeding  any/on^' 
of  attraction  that  may  act,  oaunng  them  at  a^ 
times  to  strive  to  recede  from  each  other,  and 
with  oonsiderable  energy.    From  these  circum- 
stances it  follows :  1,  that  all  gases  can  be  com- 
pressed, or  if  allowed  will  expand,  and  so  w 
as  yet  Imown,  in  the  case  of  perfect  gases,  the« 
results  take  place  to  an  indefinite  extent;  % 
that,  when  compressed,  a  perfect  gss  viU  al- 
ways exert  a  pressure  in  tibe  contrary  direcnon, 
or  against  the  compressing  force,  thus  m^- 
festing  the  peculiar  form  of  elasticity  posses?^ 
by  these  bodies,  or  what  is  called  their  exT>a&' 
uve  force,  and  the  measure  or  amount  of  ^h\di 
for  a  given  case  is  termed  the  tensonof  tbe 
gas  or  vapor;  8,  that,  wherever  a  gss  or  T«pof 
is  found  to  exist  as  a  body,  havmg  appiWJAtw 
density,  this  is  invariably  the  result  of  jome 
confining  pressure  applied  to  it  from  yrm^^ 
and  compelling  its  partidee  into  a  oert^^  <i^ 
gree  of  proximity^  4,  that  when  s  boay ^^ 
gas  is  kept  fhnn  esniandhig,  this  is  becai»e  i^ 
pressure  from  widiout  equals  and  \am^ 
its  tension  at  the  time;  and  6,  thst  irben  > 
body  of  gas   is  at  rest   througbont  sUJ^ 
parts,  this  is  because,  at  every  P^^^V? Tt 
it,  the  various  pressures  exerted  in,S^®'!v 
directions  are  in  equihbrium.    The  ^^^^'^ 
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twvltn  by  Bhovixig  thai  at  b«!glit0  itbore  the 
ordmaiy  level  the  meronrial  colnnm  simported 
by  the  air  is  shorter  (1647).  The  weight  of  a 
eohmm  of  air  resting  on  a  horizontal  square 
inch,  at  the  sea  leyel,  is,  at  an  average  temper* 
store,  very  nearly  14.6  lbs. ;  and  a  pressure  of 
this  amount  is  conveniently  termed  a  pressure 
of  one  atmosphere..  The  first  pneumatio  law, 
investigated  by  Boyle  in  1650,  and  by  Mari- 
otte  in  1676,  and  known  as  Mariotte's  law, 
affirms  that,  at  a  given  temperature,  the  volume 
of  an  aSriform  body  at  rest  is  inversely  as  the 
oompressing  force.  Direct  consequences  are, 
that  the  density  and  the  tension  are  proper* 
tional  to  the  oompressing  force.  The  second 
great  law  of  tension  and  pressure  is  that  of 
Dalton  and  Gay-Lussao  (1801),  by  both  of 
whom  it  was  independently  discovered,  ao- 
oording  to  which,  when  the  tension  of  a  gas  or 
vapor  is  constant,  the  density  diminishes  as  the 
increase  of  temperature ;  in  other  words,  for 
equal  increments  of  temperature,  a  gas  or  per- 
fect vapor  expands  by  the  same  fraction  of  its 
own  bulk ;  this  being xi^  of  its  volume  at  82^  F.. 
and  for  each  degree  above  that  point,  or  about  | 
of  its  volume  between  82"*  ana  212°.  Amon- 
tons  compounded  the  ratios  given  by  these  two 
laws,  obtaining  a  thirds  which  expresses  the 
relation  of  tension  to  temperature,  when  the 
density  is  constant.  Professor  Potter  (1858) 
adds  a  fourth,  an  empirical  law.  for  oases  in 
which  the  quantity  of  neat  remams  constant; 
namely,  that  in  any  sudden  condensation  or 
rarefaction,  the  difference  of  temperature  varies 
as  the  cube  of  the  rarefaction.  Of  air,  or  any 
other  permanent  gas,  the  tension  remains  un- 
impelled  under  compressing  force  applied  for 
any  length  of  time.  It  was  found,  however, 
not  long  after  the  announcement  of  the  laws 
of  Mariotte  and  Dalton,  that  vapors  and  non- 
permanent  gases  undergo  compression  in  a 
ratio  greater  than  that  of  the  increase  of  pres- 
sure upon  them,  and  that  near  the  point  of 
condensation  this  deviation  becomes  very  great. 
More  recently,  Mariotte^s  law  has  been  found 
to  need  still  further  qualifications.  Desprets 
(1829)  announced  that  carbonic  acid,  ammonia, 
cyanogen,  and  some  other  gases,  undergo  at  all 
temperatures  a  compression  more  rapid  than 
that  of  the  increase  of  pressure,  and  in  a  ra- 
tio uniformly  increasing ;  while  above  14  at- 
mospheres the  result  with  hydrogen  was  the 
opposite.  Begnault  has  confirmed  these  re- 
sults, and  has  even  shown  a  deviation  from  the 
law  it  the  case  of  a  confined  body  of  pure  air. 
He  obtained,  for  instance,  a  10  and  20  fold  densi- 
ty of  air  by  applying  respectively  9.9  and  19.7  at- 
mospheres of  pressure ;  of  carbonic  add,  by  9.9 
and  16.7  atmospheres ;  of  hydrogen,  by  10.05 
and  20.26.  The  slightly  different  results  smce 
obtained  by  Nattererare  regarded  as  less  trust- 
worthy. It  follows  that  Mfuiotte*s  law  is  to  be 
accept^  as  but  approximately  true,  the  varia- 
tions being  different  for  different  gases;  but 
the  deviation,  especially  in  air,  is  so  slight,  that 
.  iar  ordinary  determinations  of  the  volume  of 


gases,  and  in  the  use  of  air  In  nunxnisten,?* 
pressure  gauges,  it  may  be  overlooked.  Sn^b 
gauges  are  of  two  kindsy  aoooiding  as  tiM  i> 
tention  is  to  estimate  rarefiaotion  oriDmscd 
density  in  a  confined  body  of  air,  steam,  kf. 
the  former  being  called  Tacuum  gsi]g«>.  tl- 
latter  condensing  gauges.  Eeeentially,  tkt  fs 
pie  manometer,  in  either  form,  is  but  &  to 
straight  or  bent,  containing  a  column  of  mt- 
oury,  the  space  at  one  extremity  of  wliicb  r«  - 
oommunioation  with  the  enclosed  gas  ornf ' 
Above  the  other  extremity,  if  the  object  br ' 
measure  rarefaction,  the  atmoephere  isiQ'  t<^ 
to  press,  or  a  vacuum  is  left;  rarefpmrt:- 
enclosed  body,  the  column  of  mercury  fidk'- 
reason  of  diminishing  support  or  ^re^^ 
ance  of  the  outer  air,  and  the  amount  of  ^ 
scent  shows,  on  a  prepared  scale  by  the  <>' 
of  the  tub^,  the  degree  of  rarefiMtioD.  Pr 
straight  vertical  column  of  mercury  wxpptr,^ 
by  the  atmosphere,  being  about  80  incha  : 
height,  a  descent  of  1  inch  shows  the  saUraf • 
tion  of  ^  of  the  density  and  tensioD  of  cic> 
mon  air:  and  this  quantity  is  conrcnietti^ 
spoken  of  as  "  1  inch  of  pressure,'^  or  "  1  icf^ 
(k  mercury,''  half  the  atmoq>herie  ivsr. 
being  16  inches  of  pressure,  and  so  on.  h 
the  condensing  gauge,  the  oonfined  body  of  r 
in  the  outer  end  of  the  bent  tube  is  of  coom 
compressed  to  half  its  volume,  that  }&>  is  i 
uniform  tube,  to  half  its  length,  when  the  to- 
sion  within  ^e  engine  or  apparatus  is  2  aiB^ 
pheres ;  to  one  fourth,  when  it  is  4  atmoq^eret ' 
and  so  for  any  number  of  x>arts,  as  shovB  by  i 
scale.  The  earth's  atmosphere  being  nbK- 
to  compression  by  its  own  weight,  it  r«ot^ 
as  stated  more  at  length  in  the  article  At- 
xosPHXRE,  that  at  heights  in  it  increaang  m  » 
arithmetical  ratio,  the  density  and  tsnaon  «fi- 
minish  in  a  geometrical  ratio.  Now,  wn.* 
relations  expressed  in  Mariotte's  ^'^  ^  '^ 
consequences  are  convenientiy  exhibited  in  & 
table  like  the  following ;  and  by  inoludini!  ts* 
last  column,  that  of  heights,  the  0  of  leif- 
being  the  sea  level,  and  the  height  1  denotui^ 
that  experimentally  found  as  2.706  miles,  ^^ 
the  relations  in  the  first  4  columns  become  rt^ 
resented  as  they  exist  theoretically,  and  very 
nearly  actually,  in  our  atmosphere 
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In  the  atmosphere,  however,  other  »°**  .^ 
sUght  deviation  from  the  relation  of  d^«7  "^ 
height  exist.  Among  these  are:  \^^y^ 
earth's  attraction  diminishes  wmsww^  "^ 
^fVr  I»rt  ^or  each  mile  near  the  earth,  st  p^, 

taken  m  ascending  through  the  stmospo^"^* 
2,  that  the  attractions  of  Uie  f^^^^^m 
some  times  and  places  conspire  wiui) »  ^ 
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a  long  pipe  conneeting  the  two  pistons,  00  as 
to  allow  of  action  at  distant  points.  80,  in  the 
case  of  a  Mowing  tobe  eonstrncted  in  Wales  to 
catch  the  air  impelled  bj  a  waterfall,  and  con- 
Tej  it  to  a  distajioe,  in  order  to  feed  the  blast 
of  a  foundery,  the  time  estimated  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  air  being  6  seconds,  it  was  fomid 
that  the  jet  of  dr  did  not  arrive  until  after  the 
lapse  of  10  minntes ;  and  being  then  but  fee- 
ble, the  plan  proved  worthless.  The  remark- 
able retardation  of  gases  in  tubes  must  bedue 
in  a  considerable  degree  to  adhesion  of  the 
gases  to  the  solid  surfaces,  a  principle  well 
known;  and  Robison  has  also  supposed  much 
of  it  due  to  an  undulation. arising  from  this 
and  other  causes  in  the  transmitted  air.  It  is 
well  ascertained  that,  beside  varying  in  the 
force  of  horizontal  movement,  producing  gusts, 
winds  also  undulate  vertically,  as  do  water 
waves.  Moreover,  winds  are  retarded  by  ob- 
vious causes  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  Just 
as  a  stream  of  water  flows  slowly  at  its  bottom ; 
and  thus  they  are  always  less  violent  in  cities 
than  in  the  open  country.  Similar  influences 
must  modify  their  flow  at  the  sides,  and  above, 
and  especially  where  winds  flow  in  unlike  direc- 
tions along  an  atrial  plane  dividing  them. 

PNEUMONIA,  PsBiPNsuMONiA,  or  Ixnsra 
Fbvbb,  inflammation  of  the  proper  substance 
of  the  lungs.  Pneumonia  is  one  of  tlie  most 
frequent  forms  of  inflammation ;  it  is  common 
to  all  ages,  attacking  equally  the  old  man  and 
the  newly  born  infant.  It  prevails  more  fre- 
quently in  spring  and  autumn  than  in  summer 
and  winter,  in  cold  and  temperate  than  in 
tropical  climates.  The  prolonged  exposure  to 
cold  is  the  cause  to  which  it  is  most  frequently 
attributed,  but  in  many  instances  carefnl  re- 
search cannot  assign  an  exciting  cause ;  it  oc- 
curs oftenest  among  the  ill  fed,  the  intemper- 
ate, and  those  who  suffer  from  crowding  and 
want  of  ventilation;  consecutive  pneumonia, 
as  it  is  then  termed,  often  arises  in  the  course 
of  typhoid,  of  typhus,  and  eruptive  fevers.  In 
many  cases  the  patient  is  feverish  and  unwell 
for  8  or  4  days  before  the  actual  invasion  of 
the  disease ;  this  is  almost  invariably  marked 
by  well  deflned  rigor,  foUowed  by  pain  in  the 
side,  cough,  accelerated  breathing,  and  fever. 
The  pain  in  the  side,  commonly  ifelt  beneath 
the  nipple,  is  no  guide  to  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  it  is  generally  caused  by  accompanying 
inflammation  of  the  pleura,  is  lancinating  in 
character,  increased  by  inspiration  and  by  mo- 
tion of  the  thorax;  according  to  GrisoUe  it 
occurred  in  272  out  of  801  patients.  Acceler- 
ated breathing  is  an  invariable  symptom,  the 
respirations  varying  from  80  to  60  in  a  minute, 
though  they  may  be  as  frequent  as  80.  The 
pulse  does  not  increase  in  the  same  ratio  as 
the  respiration;  the  ordinary  relation  of  4^ 
pulsations  to  a  respiration  is  disturbed,  and  is 
reduced  to  8,  2,  or  even  less.  Dr.  Walshe  says 
he  has  seen  this  perverted  pulse  ratio  prove 
the  first  sign  of  pneumonia,  appearing  before 
crepitation  or  rusty  expectoration.    Cough  is 


an  alnoflt  invariaUo  aynptom,  ooeoniDg  tea- 
monly  at  the  oommenoemcnt  of  the  dis^:  - 
Is  not  paroxysmal,  and  la  not  aggrsraiei  *. 
night    Inagreatnujorityof  caintlMrtr.f 
is  aooompamed  by  expeotoralion,  vhicb  . 
pathognomio  of  the  disease.    It  is  teoacic. 
semi-transparent,  little aCowfced,  and  of  skot: 
orange,  or  rust  oolor,  aoeording  to  the  tt/v 
of  blood  with  which  it  is  combined.  Jihti  S 
blood  occurs  in  the  expeetoration,  aooordi:; - 
Walshe,  the  pneumonia  is  oomidicst«dbj-- 
presence  of  tuberclea.    As  the  disease  lobsc  > 
the  expectoration  gradually  becomes  (^^r- 
and  bronchial.    In  some  caaes,  instead  of  Uz: 
transparent  and  viscid,  the  expectontks .- 
diffluent,  watery,  and  of  a  dark  color  n»c 
bling  prune  or  lic<»ice  Juioe.    This  is  ilw^n } 
serious  symptom.    The  pulse  is  most  cool*  .- 
ly  frequent,  ftdl,  and  strong ;  the  skin  i»  l ' 
during  the  hei^t  of  the  disease  tbs  &« 
often  deeply  flushed,  sometimes  almost  !!'• 
The  pathognomonic  physical  aignof  the:* 
stage  of  pneumonia  is  the  crepitant  jhoufi^ 
this  is  fine,  dry,  equal,  and  beard  chiefljstt: 
end  of  tiie  inspiration.    To  distinguish  h  i 
it  is  often  necessary  to  make  the  patient  ccr' 
In  a  short  time  the  crepitant  rhoncbosi^r 
placed  by  bronchial  respiration;  thehi««t^' 
IS  loud,  blowing,  and  tubular,  and  vbes  t 
patient  speaks  tiie  voice  has  the  difliued  T^> 
nance  to  which  the  term  bronchophoojr  i^  r- 
plied.    At  the  limita  of  the  bronchisl  R^jir^ 
tion,  while  the  inflammation  is  extending'  / 
crepitant  rh<mchus  is  still  heard.    As  broccl: 
respiration  replaoes  fine  crepitation,  peitiiie» : 
becomes  dull  over  the  afifeeted  portion  of^  ^ 
lung ;  at  the  same  time  the  vibratoiy  tbrili  ^ 
when  the  patient  speaks,  by  the  hand  pla< 
upon  the  chest,  becomes  more  marked.  ^- 
pneumonia  is  central  and  the  inflamed  ptft- 
the  organ  is  separated  from  the  parietM  \ 
healthy  lung  tissue,  both  percus8k>n  sod  t^ 
oultation  may  give  negative  results.  Wb^o  ^^ 
attack  of  pneumonia  results  in  recoverj.  t^^l 
general  symptoms  diminish  in  inteo^tT  ^^ 
die  expectoration  becomes  white  or  gn7> 
the  bronchial  respiration  becomes  lemstP'tC' 
ly  marked,  and  over  the  parts  last  att<cM  > 
coarser  and  moister  crepitation  reonn;  ^^^ 
the  redux  crepitant  rhonchus.  With  tbe  retnni 
of  the  crepitant  rhonchus  the  pcrcosaon  noJ! 
becomes  clearer,  until  gradually  the  loof  ^ 
ers  ita  former  condition.    When  on  the  ow*^ 
hand  the  attack  is  fatal,  the  g^^.f^ 
toms,  with  the  exception  of  pwn,  P*'**^^^ 
are  aggravated ;  the  expectoration  b««"*^!* ' 
a  dirty  gray  color,  striated,  and  finally  pe^^ 
wholly  purulent ;  the  conplexioa  grows  pj^- 
yeUowish,  and  earthy  looking ;  the  Av^^ 
cred  with  a  visdd  sweat,  and  death  v^^ 
ed  by  the  tracheal  rhondhus.   In  ^"^^ 
intelligence  remains  unimpaired  to  the  ^ 
On  post-mortem  examination  the  ionp   ^ 
found  in  various  stages  of  infliini°i^<^ 
frequently  the  three  stagea  ixmaimr  r]^ 
nised  are  seen  in  the  same  peti^ot  ^^ 
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-m. ;  pop.  In  1860,  8.968,  of  whom  S68  were 
Blaves.  It  has  en  elevated  and  moantainons 
smfaoe,  being  traveraed  b^  the  Greenbrier 
range  toward  the  W.,  and  bounded  S.  £.  by  a 
-main  range  of  the  Alleghaniee.  A  hirge  portion 
of  the  land  is  infertile.  The  prodnctions  in  1850 
were  51,949  bnshels  of  Indian  oorn,  11,806  of 
wheat,  62,998  of  oats,  6,911  tons  of  hay,  24,422 
lbs.  of  wool,  and  76,080  of  bntter.  There  were 
Y  chnrches,  and  200  pnpils  attending  pnblio 
sehools.  Yalne  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $1,218,- 
147,  being  an  increase  of  27  per  cent,  sinoe 
1850.  Oapital,  Huntersville.  II.  A  N.  W.  oo. 
of  Iowa,  drained  by  Lizard  and  other  smaU 
rivers;  area,  625  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  108. 
It  produced  in  1859  1,265  boshels  of  Indian 
com,  1,125  of  potatoes,  and  298  tons  of  hay. 

P00AH0NTA8,  daughter  of  Powhatan,  an 
Indian  chief  of  Virginia,  bom  about  1595,  died 
in  Gravesend,  England,  in  March,  1617.  She 
was  early  remarkable  for  the  friendship  she 
manifested  for  the  English  colonists  of  Virginia, 
a  striking  evidenoe  of  which  was  given  when 
she  was  about  12  years  old.  Oapt.  John  Smith 
having  been  taken  prisoner,  it  was  decided  to 
put  him  to  death.  His  head  was  laid  upon  a 
stone,  and  the  savages  were  brandishing  their 
olubs  preparatory  to  dating  out  his  brains, 
when  Pocahontas  threw  herself  upon  the  cap- 
tive^s  body,  and  saved  his  life.  When  Smith 
had  returned  to  Jamestown,  he  sent  presents 
to  Pocahontas  and  her  father;  and  after  this 
the  former  ^^  with  her  wild  train  visited  James- 
town as  freely  as  her  father's  habitation."  In 
1609  she  passed  one  dark  night  through  the 
wood  to  inform  Smith  of  a  plot  upon  the  part 
of  her  father  to  destroy  him.  In  1612  she  was 
living  in  the  territory  of  the  Indian  chief  Japa- 
zaws,  having  probably  gone  thither  on  account 
of  the  resentment  of  her  father  at  her  conduct. 
Oapt.  Argall  bribed  Japazaws  to  betray  her 
into  his  hands,  and  having  gained  possession 
of  her  person  began  to  treat  with  rowhatan 
for  her  restitution,  but  the  parties  were  unable 
to  agree.  While  on  shipboard,  however,  an 
attachment  sprang  up  between  her  and  an  Eng- 
lishman named  John  Rolfe,  and  the  consent  of 
Sir  Thomas  Dale  and  of  her  father  having  been 
gained,  they  were  married  at  Jamestown  in 
April,  1618.  A  peace  of  many  years'  duration 
between  the  English  and  the  Indians  was  the 
oonsequence  of  this  union.  Before  her  mar- 
riage she  had  become  aOhristian,  and  had  been 
baptized,  receiving  the  name  of  Kebecca. 
In  1616  she  accompanied  Dale  on  his  return  to 
England,  where  she  was  an  object  of  great  in- 
terest to  all  classes  of  people,  and  was  present- 
ed at  court  by  Lady  Delaware.  When  Smith 
went  to  visit  her  in  London,  after  saluting  him 
she  turned  away  her  face  and  hid  it  in  her 
hands,  and  remained  in  this  position  for  2  or  8 
hours.  For  some  reason  she  had  been  taught 
to  believe  that  he  was  dead,  and  there  is  but 
little  doubt  that  her  husband  was  a  party  to 
the  dec^tion.  Pocahontas  prepared  to  leave 
England  with  regret,  but  she  suddenly  d^ed  as 


ihe  was  on  the  point  of  embarking.  She  left 
one  son,  who  was  educated  by  his  unde,  i 
London  merchant,  and  in  after  life  vent  to 
Virginia,  where  he  became  a  person  of  naa 
and  influence.  A  number  of  his  descendifiti 
still  exist  in  that  atate. 

POOOCK,  Edwabd,  an  English  divine  mt 
orientalist,  bom  in  Oxford  in  Kov.  1604,  di«d 
there.  Sept  10, 1691.  He  was  graduated  at  Ox- 
ford in  1622,  and  turning  hia  attention  to  th« 
study  of  the  oriental  languagee,  prepared  c 
edition  in  Syriac  of  the  2d  epistle  of  St.  Peter, 
the  2d  and  8d  of  St.  John,  and  that  of  St.  Ht, 
parts  of  the  Syriac  New  Testament  whidi  h&d 
not  previously  been  edited.  Having  bees  (^ 
dained  priest  in  1629,  he  went  out  to  A1«F^' 
as  chaplain  of  the  English  merchants  in  tU 
city,  and  there  remained  5  or  6  years,  etodjic; 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  Ethiopio,  and  Arabic.  Be- 
turning  in  1686,  he  was  appointed  £rst  iDcii!&* 
bent  of  the  Arabic  professorship  founded  by 
Laud,  by  whom  he  nad  been  oommissioud 
while  in  the  East,  to  procure  ancient  coim  ssd 
manuscripts.  He  soon  went  again  to  th«£a^ 
at  the  instance  of  Laud,  remuned  at  CoiL<ifi- 
tinople  nearly  4  years,  and  having  obtained 
many  valuable  manuscripts,  oame  homo  is  1^ 
by  way  of  Italy  and  IVance,  making  at  Paiis 
the  acquaintance  of  the  celebrated  Marocite 
Gabriel  Sionita,  and  of  Hugo  Grotius.  Besin^ 
ing  his  lectures  and  studies  at  the  universitj.  m 
was  presented  in  1648  to  the  rectory  of  ChL* 
drey  in  Berkshire ;  and  so  little  display  did  be 
make  of  lus  learning  that  he  was  oZiaracterued 
by  one  of  his  parisl^oners  aa  *^  a  plain  boo^ 
man,  but  no  Latiner.^^  In  1647,  throogb  tbe 
influence  of  Selden,  he  obtidned  the  restitul^o 
of  his  salary  as  Arabic  professor  for  the  prewa- 
ing  8  years,  which  on  the  execution  of  U^ 
had  been  withheld  from  him.  Charles  I- 
while  a  prisoner  in  the  isle  of  Wight  in  1 W*. 
nominated  him  to  the  professorship  of  Hebnr 
with  a  canonry  of  Christchurch  added ;  o« 
in  Nov.  1660,  he  was  elected  from  the  latter, 
and  was  about  to  be  oeprived  of  the  fornwj 
when  a  petition  from  the  heads  of  hons^Ai^ 
the  masters  and  scholars  at  Oxford  was  so  t^'^^' 
ably  received,  that  he  was  permitted  to  eiiM 
both  places.  In  1666  an  information  was  m 
against  him  by  th^  commisrioners  &ppoww 
by  parliament  "for  Meeting  ignorant,  pcanda^ 
ouB,  insufScient,  and  negligent  ministers;  i^ 
probably  he  would  have  been  removed  from  ^^ 
rectorship  had  it  not  been  for  the  indignant  t^ 
monstrances  of  many  of  his  Oxford  iHend^«^]Pr 
ciallyDr.Owen.  Some  time  before  he  had  po^ 
lished  Speeimen  BUtoria  Arahm,  consisting  <>^ 
extracts  ftom  Abulf aragius  in  the  Arabic  fnin» 
Latin  translation  and  notes  appended;  aDfl 
1666  appeared  at  Oxford  his  P^^^^*'^.^ 
were  6  prefatory  discourses  to  the  conanentw^ 
of  Hoses  Maimonides  upon  the  ^^'^J.^^f 
had  a  considerable  share  in  the  preparftt>Oj> 
Walton's  polyglot  Bible,  which  ftPPJ«T;n  2 
1667 ;  and  in  166a  he  published  at  Oxford,  in  J 
vols.  4to.,  hia  Latin  tnmslation  of  Uie ''  ^^^ 


POET  LAUREATE 


FOINDEXTEB 


The  eiu-ly  history  of  the  lanreateship  in  Eng- 
land 18  traditional.  The  common  story  is  that 
Edward  m.  in  1367,  emulating  the  crowning 
of  Petrarch  at  Home,  granted  the  office  to 
Chancer,  with  a  yearly  pension  of  100  marks 
and  a  tierce  of  Malvoisie  wine.  The  legend 
probably  arose  out  of  an  annuity  of  20  marks 
granted  by  that  monarch  to  his  "  valet  Geoffirey 
Chaucer,"  with  the  controUership  of  the  wool 
and  petty  wine  revenues  for  the  port  of  Lon- 
don, the  duties  of  which  he  was  required  to 
perform  in  person.  There  is  no  evidence 
even  that  this  laborious  office  was  conferred 
on  the  ground  of  poetical  merit.  Henry  Sco- 
gan  is  mentioned  by  Ben  Jonson  as  the  lau- 
reate of  Henry  IV.  John  Kay  was  court  poet 
under  Edward  lY.,  and  Andrew  Bernard  held 
the  same  office  under  Henry  Yll.  and  Henry 
"Vlll.  John  Skelton  received  from  Oxford, 
and  subsequently  from  Oambridge,  the  title 
of  poet  laureate;  and  Spenser  is  spoken  of 
as  the  laureate  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  the 
ground  of  having  received  a  pension  of  £50  a 
year  when  he  presented  her  the  first  books  of 
^e  "  Faery  Queen."  The  names  of  Samuel 
Daniel  and  Michael  Drayton  were  also  asso- 
ciated with  the  laureateship,  although  the  latter 
"was  one  of  the  poets,"  says  Southey,  "to 
whom  the  title  of  laureate  was  given  in  that 
age,  not  as  holding  the  office,  but  as  a  mark 
of  honor  to  which  they  were  entitled."  Up  to 
this  time  the  laureateship  had  not  been  estab- 
lished, nor  can  there  be  found  any  certain  trace 
of  wine  or  wages.  But  the  introduction  into 
England  from  Italy  of  masques  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  rendered  necessary  the  em- 
ployment of  poets,  and  in  1619  James  I.,  prob- 
ably to  save  expense,  secured  the  services  of 
Ben  Jonson  by  granting  him  by  patent  an 
annuity  for  life  of  100  marks.  Although  not 
mentioned  in  the  document  as  the  laureate, 
he  was  doubtless  deemed  such.  In  1680  the 
laureateship  was  made  a  patent  office  in  the 
gift  of  the  lord  chamberlain,  the  salary  was 
increased  from  100  marks  to  £100,  and  a  tierce 
of  Canary  wine  was  added,  which,  however, 
was  commuted  in  the  time  of  Southey  for  £27 
a  year.  From  that  time  until  the  present  there 
has  been  a  regular  succession  of  laureates.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  those  who  have  held  the 
office,  with  the  dates  of  their  accession  and 
withorawal: 


Bon  JoDson 1680-163T 

WiUUm  Dairexumt  1638-1668 


John  lyryden 1670-1689 

Thomas  BhadwelL.  1689-1692 

Kahmn  Tate 1698-1714 

Kicholaa  Rowe....  1714-1T18 
Lawi«noe£asden..  1719-1780 


Colley  Clbbcr 1780-1T6T 

Wm.  Whitehead.., 


1758-1785 
Thomas  Warton . . .  1765.1790 
Henry  James  Pyo.  1790-1818 
Robert  Southey...  1818-1848 
Wm.  Wordsworth.  1848-1850 
Alfred  Tennyson. . .  1850. 

As  might  be  inferred  from  many  of  the  names 
in  this  list,  political  considerations  often  con- 
trolled the  appointment  to  the  office.  Such 
considerations  removed  Dryden  and  substitut- 
ed in  his  place  Shadwell,  whose  api>ointment 
the  earl  of  Dorset  vindicated^  *^not  because 
he  was  a  poet  but  an  honest  man."  To  such 
an  extent  was  the  degradation  of  the  office  car- 
xied  by  its  connection  with  unworthy  names, 


that  a  strong  feeling  was  raised  in  favor  of  a 
abolition.  After  the  derangement  of  Gtfl.c:<^ 
ni.  in  1810  the  performance  of  the  anno^  ^•cr- 
was  suspended,  and  subsequently  fell  complt: 
ly  into  disuse.  Upon  the  death  of  Pre.  :u 
office  was  offered  to  Walter  Scott,  who'dt.  Ix- 
ed  it,  but  recommended  Southey ;  and  tlit  1 - 
ter  was  appointed  with  the  virtual  coDc&ei ., 
which  has  since  become  the  rule,  that  Le  »Lc.  c 
write  only  when  and  what  he  chose.  Wor.- 
worth  wrote  nothing  in  return  for  the  dUii.- 
tion,  and  Tennyson  has  written  but  llttie. 

POETRY  (Gr.irot€».  to  make),  imaginarjc 
composition  in  metiical  or  liighly  fanclfQl  Ll- 
guage.  In  this  work  the  history  of  potcij .; 
&eated  in  connection  with  the  literatiire  :' 
the  several  nations  of  the  world,  and  wrl 
the  biography  of  individual  poets.  See  u« 
Bacchanalian  Songs,  Bat.t.at>|  Dsa^l^  Lie, 
Eleot,  Lysio,  and  Sonnet. 

POGGENDORP,  Johann  Chbistian,  a  G^: 
man  natural  philosopher,  bom  in  Hamk-:. 
Dec.  29, 1796.    Havmg  aevoted  considerait 
attention  to  pharmacy,  chemistry,  and  naxo. 
philosophy,  he  went  to  Berlin  in  1820  forik 
purpose  of  prosecuting  his  studies,  and  in  U21 
published  in  the  Ins  a  treatise  ^^  On  the  M^*- 
netism  of  the  Voltaic  Pile,"  in  which  were  ce- 
veloped  for  the  first  time  the  principles  of  t);e 
apphcation  of  the  multiplicator.    In  1S24  b 
was  appointed  editor  of  the  *'  Annals  of  ^ai- 
ural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,"  which  mi«icf 
his  direction  became  one  of  the  first  scitQ'i^-^ 
journals  of  Germany.   In  1884  he  became  ir> 
feasor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  nniversitj 
of  Berlin,  and  in  1838  member  of  the  acadeiiJ; 
of  sciences.    He  was  engaged  with  LieVi^riji 
editing  a  "  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,"  for  wh;.  ii 
however  he  did  little  after  the  first  vdume.  h 
1858  appeared  his  "Studies  for  a  History  of 
the  Exact  Sciences,"  the  forerunner  of  a  "I>|^ 
graphical.  Bibliographical,  and  Historical  di[- 
tionary  of  the  Exact  Sciences,"  begun  in  h^>j 
His  scientific  investigations  have  been  direcUil 
chiefly  to  electricity  and  magnetism. 
POGGIO  BRAOOIOLINI  SeeBaACCiomx 
POGGY  ISLANDS.    Seo 'Sassav  Isixif 
POINDEXTER,  Gkobgb,  an  American  poli- 
tician, born  in  Louisa  oo.,  Va.,  died  in  Jacfcwo- 
Miss.,  Sept.  6. 1863.    He  began  his  career  as  & 
lawyer  in  Milton,  Va.,  but  in  1802  removed  to 
Mississippi  territory,  where  soon  after  he  ^v^» 
commissioned  by  Gov.  Claiborne  as  ^^^^^.'^^ 
general,  which   appointment   he  held  vi^ 
Aaron  Burr  was  arrested  by  the  territorial  ^o- 
tborities.    He  was  involved  in  many  9^*^ 
personal  and  political,  and  fit)m  one  of  tij^ 
duel  resulted  in  which  he  killed  Abyali  Hiw^; 
then  the  most  extensive  merchant  of  the  fcouLO^ 
West   Bitter  and  prolonged  controversies P^. 
out  of  this  affair,  and  Jir.  Poindexter  apd  i^ 
seconds  were  charged  with  gross  ^^^°  J*! 
but  the  charges  were  never  satisfectorii^  s " 


tained.    In  1807  he  was  elected  delegate 


J 


congress,  where  he  soon  became  4l*^^^!^)iJ 
as  a  debater.    He  remained  in  congress  uui^ 
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POCirT  D£  OALLE 


POIBOK 


POINT  DE  GALLE,  a  fortified  town  in  Cey- 
lon, situated  upon  a  rocky  promontory  at  the 
8.  W.  extremity  of  the  island,  72  m.  8.  S.  E. 
from  Colombo,  672  m.  from  Madras,  2,150  m. 
from  Aden,  and  1,21S  from  Penang ;  pop.  about 
5,000.  It  is  the  coaling  depot  and  port  for 
transshipping  passengers  and  goods  from  one 
line  to  anomer  for  the  steamers  that  ply  be- 
tween Calcutta,  Australia,  and  Suez,  Bombay, 
Penang,  Singapore,  and  China,  with  branches 
to  the  Dutch  and  Spanish  possessions  in  the 
Indian  archipelago.  The  native  artisans  are 
celebrated  for  their  skill  in  making  gold  and 
silver  ornaments,  workboxes,  &c. 

POINTE  COUPEE,  a  8.  E.  parish  of  La., 
bordered  E.  by  the  Mississippi  river  and  W.  by 
the  Atchafalaya;  area,  576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  17,720,  of  whom  12,908  were  slaves.  It 
has  a  low  and  level  surface,  subject  to  overflow 
by  the  river,  and  a  fertile  soil.  The  produc- 
tions in  1850  were  199,790  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  48,648  of  sweet  potatoes,  8,560  hhds.  of 
sugar,  821,546  galls,  of  molasses,  and  1,622 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  2  churches,  1 
newspaper  office,  and  160  pupils  attending  pub- 
lic schools.    Capital,  Pointe  Couple. 

POINTER  (cants  avicularis)^  a  well  known 
sporting  dog  belonging  to  the  raoe  of  hounds, 
which  it  resembles  in  general  aspect,  character, 
and  colors.  Though  frequently  called  Spanish, 
and  probably  introduced  by  the  Phoenicians 
into  western  Europe  through  Spain,  the  breed 
is  generally  believed  to  have  originated  in  the 
East.  Their  habit  of  standing  fixed  and  point- 
ing to  game  is  the  result  of  a  long  course  of 
severe  training;  and,  from  the  succession  of 
generations  educated  to  this  purpose,  the  fac- 
ulty has  become  innate  to  such  a  degree  that 
froung  dogs  of  the  pure  breed  point  with  scarce- 
y  any  instruction ;  good  dogs  have  been  known 
to  stand  pointing  for  an  hour  at  a  time.  When 
shooting  supplanted  hawking  and  coursing,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  l7th  century,  the  pointer 
and  other  trained  dogs  took  the  place  of  the 
more  powerful,  fiercer,  and  swifter  hounds.  The 
hair  of  the  pointer  is  smooth,  sometimes  marked 
like  the  fox  hound,  but  generally  with  more 
spreading  dark  colors ;  and  some  of  the  best 
breed  are  entirely  black.  The  thorough-bred 
Spanish  pouiter  has  the  nostrils  separated  by  a 
deep  groove,  and  their  wings  dilated  and  very 
sensitive.  The  position  of  the  pointer,  with 
his  head  to  the  game  and  one  fore  foot  raised, 
is  familiar  to  all ;  a  good  dog  will  not  only 
stand  thus  at  the  scent  of  his  game,  but  will 
instantly  back  if  he  sees  another  dog  point,  in 
company  with  him. 

POISON,  any  substance  which,  introduced 
in  small  Quantities  into  the  animal  economy, 
seriously  aisturbs  or  destroys  the  vital  func- 
tions. Under  this  head  are  obviously  included 
a  vast  number  of  bodies  belonging  to  the  min- 
eral, vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms,  some 
solid,  ouers  fluid,  and  others  gaseoua,  and 
deleterious  vapors  and  miasmata  imperceptible 
to  the  senses.    The  science  which  treats  of 


£ 


these  is  designated  toxicology.    Until  of  k' 
years  the  true  nature  and  effects  of  p^i^  \ 
were  little   understood,   althou^  jhI-*  : : 
mixtures  were  much  u&ed  among  the  a:i  * 
Greeks  and  Romans  as  a  means  of  destr  -: 
life.     "What  the  preparationa   were  of  v 
character  which  they  employed  we  hare : 
means  of  ascertaining,  and  it  is  altogether  z- 
certain  whether  the  deadly  hemlcKQw  vl-  : 
plant  we  can  now  identify.     (See  Hiaii'-i 
Among  the  multitude  of  substances  th^  :  ^. 
as  poisons  are  many,  some  possessing  the  n  - 
active  qualities,  which  are  also  usefbl  d'^*> 
and  which,  administered  in  snitable  quant:'  * 
are  recognized  amonc  medicines  in  imiTc-4. 
employment  and  of  the  most  beneficial  Cs- 
acter.    Such  are  the  preparations  of  oiix 
tobacco,  the  salts  of  mercury,  and  even  arrcL 
The  active  ingredients  of  several  article^  ir-. 
for  food  are  also  in  a  concentrated  state  vr- 
lent  poisons,  as  caffeine,  &c. ;  and  vanous  d- 
er  articles  of  food,  as  shell  fish  and  egc^.  i 
times  affect  some  persons   as  poisoDS.-! 
action  of  poisons  upon  the  human  6T<t<rr.b 
variously   exhibited.     Some  merely  cnrrx 
and  destroy  the  textures  they  come  in  (^i-< 
with,  and  the  sympathetic  influence  of  •■:  - 
iiyuries  may  reach  the  vital  functions.   Otht^ 
produce  local  inflanmiations,  and  some  t:.' 
act  upon  the  nerves  of  the  parts  they  m - 
Some  poisons,  most  virulent  when  introdl^*- 
into  the  circulation,  as  the  venom  of  hu^--- 
may  be  swallowed  with  impunity.    But  c'>' 
poisons,  however  they  may  be  introduced  ir: 
the  system,  whether  through  the  cuticle,  tj 
respiration,  or  by  the  alimentary  canal,  m 
rapidly  disseminated,  probably  through  t:^ 
blood,  and  their  influence  is  felt  in  those  c'- 
gans  which  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  tr- 
action.   Many  soon  reach  the  brain  and  f^ " 
duce  a  fatal  coma.    Arsenic  attacks  the  ftoir 
ach  and  intestines.    As  remarked  by  Dr.  Chr- 
tison:  "The  spine  is  affected  by  nnx  voniH^^ 
the  kidneys  and  bladder  by  cantharidesi;« 
lungs  by  tartar  emetic,  the  heart  by  o^"'-; 
acid,  the  liver  by  man^ese,  the  salivary  i|'- 
gans  by  mercury,  and  many  of  the  gland?  J 
iodine."    Some  of  them,  moreover,  es  ar^-^' 
and  mercury,  affect  at  the  same  time  dinenji' 
organs.    The  quantity  of  many  of  these  f^'- 
stances  required  to  produce  poisonous  eitt^ - 
is  extremely  minute ;  in  the  case  of  PJ^^!:"^ 
reptiles  and  insects,  and  the  virulent  flujd> '' 
dead  bodies  after  certain  diseases,  it  i^^^'^J 
insignificant    Strychnia  and  prussic  acid  ia». 
either  of  them  prove  fatal  in  a  few  minutes  '^ 
a  strong  man  when  taken  in  the  dose  o\ 
grain.      But   various   circumstances  P*^; 
modify  the  action  of  the  poisons.    6o^*.  C^' 
sons  are  much  more  susceptible  to  their  id  ^^ 
ence  than  others.    Many  are  almost  sure  w  ^ 
affected  by  passing  through  a  wood  ^^^^^^^ 
tain  poisonous  plants  grow,  while  others  in^- 
even  handle  the  plants  themselves  with  iW 
nity.    The  classification  of  poisons  into  to  ^ 
great  divisions,  founded  on  the  symptoms    . 
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&  W.  from  Farb ;  pop.  in  1856, 26,288.  It  k 
dtuated  on  a  rounded  eminence  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Olain,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Boivre.  These  two  rivers  anciently  formed  a 
natural  fosse  without  the  ramparts  of  the  town 
and  entirely  surrounding  it,  except  at  a  point 
in  the  S.  W.  where  was  an  isthmus  defended  by 
a  strong  wall  and  an  artiiidal  ditch.  This  spaoe 
is  now  converted  into  a  promenade.  The  town 
is  enclosed  by  old  turreted  walls,  pierced  by  6 
gates,  4  of  which  open  on  bridges  over  the 
L^ain.  Coarse  woollen  cloths,  blankets,  hosiery, 
lace,  &c,,  are  manufactured. — The  ancient  Le- 
monum  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Celtic  Pictonea. 
It  was  pillaged  by  the  Vandals  in  A.  D.  410, 
and  afterward  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Yisi- 

foths,  who  were  driven  from  it  by  the  Pranks. 
fear  it  the  Visigoths  under  Alaric  were  de- 
cisively beaten  by  Clovis  in  507,  and  in  782  Ab- 
derrahman  and  his  Saracens  were  defeated 
a  few  miles  N.  E.  of  this  town  by  Charles  Mar- 
tel.  By  the  marriage  of  Eleanor  of  Guienne 
to  Henry  Plantagenet,  who  became  king  of 
England,  Poitiers  came  into  the  hands  of  that 
prince,  and  was  held  by  the  English  until  1204, 
when  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  Philip  Au- 
gustus. On  Sept.  19, 1856,  a  few  miles  from  the 
city,  was  fought  the  famous  battle  of  Poitiers, 
in  which  John  XL  of  France,  with  an  army  va- 
riously stated  to  be  50,000  and  80,000  strong, 
was  defeated  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince  at 
the  head  of  8,000  English  and  Gascon  soldiers. 
The  English  were  posted  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  could  only  be  approached  through  a  nar- 
row lane,  in  which  4  men  could  scarcely  ride 
abreast,  and  which  was  covered  upon  both  sides 
by  very  heavy  hedges.  In  the  hedges  were  the 
Engli^  archers,  and  at  the  head  of  the  lane  in 
broken  ground  and  among  vines  were  the  men- 
at-arms.  The  cavalry  or  knights  were  held  in 
reserve.  Upon  this  strong  position  the  French, 
sure  of  an  easy  victory,  threw  themselves  with 
great  impetuosity.  The  first  volley  from  the 
archers  put  them  into  a  confusion  from  which 
they  did  not  recover.  Their  charge  upon  the 
men-at-arms  entirely  failed,  and  bemg  charged 
in  turn  and  already  in  great  disorder  they  were 
completely  routed,  and  King  Jolm  w^as  cap- 
tured. Poitiers  again  reverted  to  France  m 
1872  by  the  voluntary  surrender  of  the  towns- 
men to  Charles  V.  While  the  English  were  in 
possession  of  the  larger  part  of  France,  Charles 
Vn.  held  his  court  and  parliament  at  Poitiers 
for  14  years,  and  during  that  time  great  addi- 
tions were  made  to  the  town.  During  the  war 
of  the  league  it  was  taken  from  the  Huguenots 
by  the  Catholics,  and  Admiral  Coligni  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  retake  it  in  1569. 
POrrrERS,  Diana  of.  see  Diana. 
POITOU,  an  ancient  province  in  the  W.  of 
France,  bounded  N.  by  Brittany,  Anjou,  and 
Touraine,  E.  by  Berry,  Marche,  and  Limousin, 
6.  by  Angoumois,  Saintonge,  and  Aunis,  and 
W.  by  the  bay  of  Biscay.  Previous  to  the 
conquest  of  Gaul  by  CsQsar,  it  was  inhabited  by 
the  Pictavi  or  Pictones;  it  afterward  formed  a 


part  of  the  province  of  Aooitaiiiay  was  cofr 
quered  by  the  Visigoths  in  the  begimungof  the 
fith  century,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cbvii,  kiBf 
of  the  Franks,  in  507,  and  under  hia  Merovifigufi 
successors  was  held  by  the  dukes  of  AqnitiBk 
During  the  reign  of  Pepin  the  Short  it  becnot 
part  <?  the  Carlovingian  empire,  and  reeeiTed 
counta  of  its  own.  U  passed  into  the  haak  d 
the  family  of  Plantaeenet  bribe  marriage  of 
Henry  II.  of  England  with  JEleimor  of  ?<M 
and  Aqnitainc^  was  taken  from  John  Lacklfod 
in  1204  by  PhUip  Augustus,  and  was  noKpiton^ 
by  the  JSnglleh  after  the  battle  of  Poitkn  ia 
1856,  remaining  in  their  hands  nntil  1869,  whes 
Charles  V.  agam  subjected  it.  Before  the  rer> 
olution  of  1789  it  was  divided  into  Upper  i&d 
Lower  Poiton.  Before  the  ezeeotion  (n  hm 
XVI.  the  Poitevins  rose  in  insarreotion  agficst 
the  convention,  and  under  the  name  of  Vendeau 
and  the  leadership  of  their  lorda  waged  a  U^ 
rible  war.  They  were  partly  sabdued  by  Ge&. 
Hoohe  in  1795,  but  remained  royalists  at  hein 
Attempts  to  renew  civil  war  took  place  in  l^U 
on  the  ffOl  of  Napoleon,  and  after  that  of 
Charles  X.  in  1830  and  1882,  bnt  failed.  Foiu>q 
is  now  divided  into  the  departments  of  Beoi- 
Sevres,  Vienne,  and  Vendue. 

POKE   (phytolaeea  deeandrd)^  a  eoaam 
plant,  the  typical  genus  of  the  natural  or^ 
phytolaeeaee<»y  with  a  stout,  herbaceoua,  smootli 
stem,  growing  from  6  to  9  feet  hi£^ ;  ]»Tge^ 
spindle-shaped,  branching,  and  perennial  roots; 
scattered,  netiolate,  ovate  oblong  leaves,  amooth 
on  both  sides,  ribbed  beneath,  entire  and  a<nt«; 
flowers  in  racemes,  the  sepals  white  and  mem- 
branous on  the  margin ;  stamens  10,  with  wbite^ 
roundish,  2-lobed  anthers;  ovary  round  vitii 
10  short  recurved  styles,  which  unitiDg  fbnn  » 
celled  berry,  each  cell  ooi^taining  a  vertical  aeed. 
It  is  a  native  of  Korth  America,  and  has  beoooM 
naturalized  in  some  of  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe.    Cther  species  are  indiffenons  to  Amer' 
ica,  Africa,  and  India,  both  witlin  and  withoot 
the  tropics.    The  common  poke  delights  is 
rich  soils,  and  particularly  thrives  on  ae^Iy 
cleared  and  burnt  woodlacKls,  where  itasenina 
the  habit  of  a  strong  and  luxuriant  weed.  £f  ^ 
after  its  foliage  has  fallen,  its  racemes  of  sbiniBg 
black  berries,  contrasting  with  its  bright  crim- 
son stems  and  branches,  render  it  coBfipicnoiu. 
These  berries  contain  an  abundance  of  deep 
purple  juice ;  and  tinctures  prepared  of  it  w^® 
been  considered  a  popular  remedy  for  chronic 
rheumatism.    The  root  is  a  violent  ematic,  m 
the  leaves  are  extremely  acrid,  yet  the  yooBj 
shoots  just  springing  from  the  gromid  ^^^P^ 
as  a  substitute  for  asparagus.    Employ^  ^' 
temally  as  a  local  stimulant,  either  in  the  ^ 
of  extract  or  in  ointment,  the  plant  ^^ 
found  efficacious  in  itch  and  scald  head,  oot^ 
repute  has  been  given  to  poke  in  treatment  ^ 
cancer,  but  it  is  presumable  that  some  m"^^ 
disease  had  been  mistaken  for  it    The  ee^ 
names  of  cecum,  pocan,  poke,  pokewe^t  P^ 
berry,  mechoacan,  and  garget  have  been  aw>^ 
to  the  same  species  of  pkytoheea;  *""  ^ 
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trades  are  to  a  great  extent  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jews,  and  manufactures  in  those  of  the  Ger- 
mans. Woollen  cloth,  cotton  goods,  flannel, 
merinoes,  shawls,  hosiery,  leather,  paper,  glass, 
beet  root  sugar,  beer,  spirits,  iron  and  ano, 
musical  instruments,  clocks  and  watches,  and 
carriages  are  among  the  principal  manufao- 
tures,  some  of  which  are  exported  to  the 
various  provinces  of  Russia.  Grains,  seeds, 
oil,  honej,  wool,  metals,  and  timber  are  ex- 
ported to  the  Baltic  ports,  mostly  down  the 
Vistula  to  Dantzic.  A  strictly  guarded  customs 
line  protects  home  manufactures  against  for- 
eign competition.  A  railroad,  running  across 
the  country  in  a  N.  £.  and  S.  W.  dkeotion, 
connects  the  capital,  Warsaw,  with  the  Rus- 
sian, Austrian,  and  Prussian  provinces.  Some 
of  the  other  important  towns  are :  Sando- 
mir,  Pulawy,  the  fortress  New  Iwangorod, 
Praga,  a  suburb  of  Warsaw,  the  fortress  New 
€teorgiewsk  or  Hodlin,  and  Plock,  on  the 
Yistula ;  Czenstochowa,  Sieradz,  Kolo,  and 
Konin  on  the  Warta;  Ealisz  on  the  Prosna; 
Fiotrkow,  Lodz,  and  Rawa,  between  the  Warta 
and  the  Pilica ;  Lowicz  on  the  Bzura ;  Kielce, 
Opatow,  Konskie,  and  Radom,  between  the  Pi- 
lica and  Yistula;  Lublin,  Lenczna,  and  the  for- 
tress Zamosc,  near  the  Wieprz ;  Wlodawa  and 
Nur  on  the  Bug;  Siedlce  8.  of  it;  Lomza,  Os- 
trolenka,  and  Pliltusk  on  the  Narew ;  SuwiJki 
and  Ealwarya  in  the  N.  £.  projection.  The 
last  division  of  the  country  is  into  6  govern- 
ments, viz.,  of  Warsaw,  Radom,  Lublin,  Plock, 
and  Augustowo  (capital  Suwalki),  which  has 
superseded  a  former  one  into  6  palatinates,  viz., 
of  Masovia  (capital  Warsaw),  Kalisz,  Cracow 
(capital  Kielce),  Bandomir,  Podlachia  (capital 
6iedlce),  and  Lublin.  The  present  govern- 
or is  Prince  Michael  GU>rtchako£f. — ^The  Poles 
form  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  Uie 
Slavic  family  of  nations.  Their  ancestors  are 
believed  by  the  best  historians  to  have  occu- 
pied the  same  regions  during  or  soon  after  the 
time  of  the  great  migration  of  nations.  A 
few  centuries  later  they  appear  under  the  name 
of  Polans  between  the  Oder  and  Vistula,  of  Len- 
czycans  E.  of  the  Warta,  of  Masovians  between 
the  Vistula  and  the  Narew,  and  of  Eujavians, 
Kassubs,  and  Pomeranians  on  or  near  the  lower 
Vistula,  being  surrounded  by  kindred  tribes, 
the  Obotrits,  Wends,  Sorabian%  Lusatians,  Sile- 
sians,  Bohemians,  Moravians,  and  White  and 
Red  Croats,  on  the  W.  and  S.,  and  by  the  Prus- 
sians, Lithuanians,  and  others  on  the  £.  The 
Polans,  probably  so  named  as  inhabitants  of 
the  plain  (Pol.  pole^  field,  plain),  formed  the 
most  conspicuous  group,  and  eventually  gave 
their  name  to  the  whole  nation.  Their  leader  or 
prince  Lech,  the  founder  of  the  city  of  Gnesen 
(about  A.  D.  550),  is  the  first  amonff  the  heroes 
of  the  earliest,  that  is,  legendary  Polish  history. 
But  as  Lach  is  still  used  for  Pole  among  the 
Russians,  the  name  of  the  fabulous  brother  of 
Czech  (Bohemian)  and  Rus  (Russia)  nrobably 
belonged  to  the  people.  Equally  fabulous  are, 
among  others,  Erakus,  the  founder  of  Cracow; 


Us  daughter  Wanda,  who  is  said  to  bsT«d(. 
feated  in  battle  a  German  snitor,  Bn^gir. 
whom  her  patriotism  did  not  allow  her'to  nur- 
ry,  and  then  to  have  drowned  heradf  in  d« 
Vistula ;  and  the  tyrant  Popiel,  said  to  ksve 
been  devoured  by  mice  in  his  casile  in  the  cod* 
die  of  Lake  Goplo.  The  election  of  Pisst,  apkxj 
and  benevolent  peasant  of  Krnszwica,  iu  \aa^ 
is  also  regarded  as  mythic,  his  son  ZisDOTi: 
being  considered  the  first  historical  ruler  of  Po- 
land (860).  Little,  however,  is  known  of  bis, 
or  of  his  successors  before  Miecblas  L  i^i- 
992),  who  having  married  Dombrowks,  i  Bo- 
hemian princess,  was  induced  by  her  to  c\&- 
vert  his  people  to  Christianity.  He  ^mdd  b 
dominions  among  his  sons,  but  BolesUsi  t. 
eldest  of  them,  sumamed  the  Brave  or  t:-: 
Great,  made  hiznself  master  of  the  whole  inier; 
itance,  extending  it  by  oonquesta  even  bejc: 
the  Oder,  the  Carpathians,  and  the  Jhksie. 
He  was  acknowledged  as  an  independent  mx 
arch  by  the  emperor  Otho  m.,  who  ana  t' 
Poland  to  visit  the  tomb  of  Bt  Adalbert  &i 
Gnesen ;  but  he  afterward  carried  on  long  nn 
against  Otho^s  successor  Henry  IL,  with  vb  n. 
he  finally  concluded  a  peace  at  Bautzen  (K'l' 
Dissensions  between  the  suocessors  of  VlsdiLi:. 
grand  prince  of  Kiev,  called  him  to  Rusia,  a:  i 
he  entered  that  capital  in  triumph,  striking  Hi 
gold-covered  principal  gate  with  a  sword  :<■ 
oeived  from  Otho,  which  was  afterward  knon 
among  the  insignia  of  the  Polish  crown  imder 
the  name  of  Bzegerbiec  (notched).  He  was  no  1<^ 
successful  in  peace,  promoting  conunerrf.  i 
strict  administration  of  iustice,  and  the  ^^ 
of  the  new  religion,  and  strengthening  the  in- 
ternal defences  of  the  country.  This  was,  bow- 
ever,  still  in  a  comparatively  rude  conditio:; 
The  principal  places  were  little  more  than  ^ 
towns;  most  of  the  inhabitants  were  agnc:ii- 
turists  bound  to  do  military  service ;  those  *  io 
were  able  to  equip  a  horse  were  r^ard^  i^ 
nobles;  prisoners  of  war  were  held  as  Bert' 
and  the  government  was  entirely  antocrati' 
Boleslas  was  fond  of  splendor,  sports,  and  ie|^- 
itary  displays,  and  shortly  before  his  dtsti 
(1026)  had  himself  crowned  as  king  bj  fij^ 
bishops.  The  reign  of  hia  son  lOecisIas  U- 
was  short.  His  widow  Rixa,  a  granddangbttr 
of  the  emperor  Otho  II.,  reigned  for  socie 
time  badly  in  the  name  of  her  son  Casnnir. 
and  finally  fied  with  the  treasure  and  the  wja^ 
insignia  to  Germany.  Casimir  followed  iffj 
and  a  period  of  anarchy  ensued.  The  nationui 
heathenism  prevailed  over  the  imported  ^^^' 
ship ;  the  Christian  priests  were  murdered,  m 
their  churches  destroyed.  Russians  and  w- 
hemians,  grasping  the  opportunity  to  take  re- 
venge for  late  defeats,  invaded  the  conwry. 
Casimir,  who  had  lived  for  years  the  life  ol » 
monk,  was  now  recalled  (1040),  and  bytiie'*^ 
toration  of  peace,  order,  and  Christianity,  ^^ 
the  surname  of  "  the  Restorer."  His  son  m^' 
las  II.,  or  the  Bold  (106ft-'81),  was  warii**' 
like  the  first  of  that  name,  but  without  hi^aj^ 
ity  as  a  ruler.    He  triumphed  over  the  lwi»«- 
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man  settlers  in  the  towns,  thongh  nseM  ibr 
their  indnstry,  extended  the  influence  of 
their  native  country  by  the  spread  of  their  lan- 
guage and  the  introduction  of  German  customs 
and  even  laws,  especially  those  regulating  com- 
merce and  trade,  and  almost  denationalized 
parts  of  their  adopted  land.  German  warriors 
and  adventurers  flocked  to  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  where  the  Teutonic  knights,  pressed  by 
the  Prussians,  Lithuanians,  and  Sventopelk  of 
Pomerania,  allied  themselves  with  the  knights 
sword-bearers  of  Livonia  for  common  crusad- 
ing wars  on  the  oonflnes  of  Poland.  The  Jews, 
too,  who  in  the  time  of  the  crusades  were 
driven  by  persecution  from  Germany,  retained 
in  Poland  the  language  which  they  had  adopt- 
ed on  the  banks  of  the  Bhine  and  Danube. 
Tartars,  Red  Hussians,  and  even  the  Lithua- 
nians, who  found  an  able  prince  in  lOndog, 
made  occasional  incursions.  Still  Boleslas  suc- 
ceeded in  annexing  Podlachia.  He  left  the 
country  in  a  distracted  condition,  which  grew 
still  worse  during  the  short  reigns  of  his  suc- 
cessors Lesco  n.  the  Black,  a  grandson  of  Oon- 
rad,  Premislas  (Przemyslaw),  duke  of  Posen, 
who  was  crowned  king  at  Gnesen  in  1296,  but 
soon  after  murdered  by  Brandenburgians,  and 
Wenceslas,  king  of  Bohemia,  who  was  elected 
by  the  people  of  Great  Poland  as  a  rival  to  La- 
dislas  tne  Short  (Lokietek),  a  brother  of  Lesco 
n.  This  prince,  who  had  saved  his  life  once 
before  by  escaping  in  disguise,  again  became  a 
fugitive,  and  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Bome,  but, 
growing  manly,  steady,  and  resolute  in  misfor- 
tune, returned  to  Poland  in  1805,  was  well  re- 
ceived in  Cracow  and  Sandomir  (Little  Poland), 
bnt  had  to  struggle  hard  against  factions  in 
Great  Poland  and  elsewhere,  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Teutonic  knights,  and  numerous 
deeply  rooted  abuses.  He  succeeded  in  restor- 
ing order  and  the  unity  of  the  larger  part  of 
the  country  (Silesia  subjecting  itself  to  the  Bo- 
hemian kings);  made  Oracow  its  permanent 
capital,  where  he  was  solemnly  crowned  In 
1819 ;  reformed  Judicial  abuses ;  abolished  nu- 
merous illegally  acquired  privileges;  convened 
an  assembly  of  senators,  chancellors,  regal  offi- 
cers, and  otiier  nobles  for  legislative  purposes 
at  Ohenciny  in  1831,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  first  Polish  diet  (sejm) ;  and  in  alliance 
with  the  powerftil  prince  of  Lithuania,  G«di- 
min,  carried  on  a  vigorous  war  agdnst  the 
Teutonic  knights.  Betuming  from  his  last 
campaign,  the  septuagenarian  monarch  was 
justly  hailed  as  the  father  of  his  country  by 
the  people  of  the  capital,  bnt  death  followed 
dose  upon  his  triumphal  reception  (1888). 
*'  War  against  the  Teutonic  order''  was  the  last 
advice  of  the  king  who  had  saved  and  reorgan- 
ized Poland ;  peace  was  the  foremost  desire  of 
his  son  Casimir  HI.  the  Great,  who  made  it 
powerful  and  flourishing.  He  exchanged  the 
eastern  part*  of  Pomerania,  wl^h  had  been 
regained  under  Premislas,  for  some  districts  on 
the  Vistula  restored  by  the  knights ;  ceded  Si- 
lesia to  Bohemia  for  a  resignation  of  farther 


olaSms,  and  secnred  the  alliance  of  Bungirf 
by  adopting  as  successor  his  nephew  Louis  the 
Great,  king  of  that  country.     Humane  and  »!• 
lightened  above  his  age,  uiongh  profligate  he 
earned  the  title  of  "  king  of  the  peasant^-'  pro- 
tected the  Jews,  had  a  double  code  of  hivsifor 
both  Polands  promulgated  by  the  diet  of  Vis- 
Ilea  in  1847,  and  founded  the  nnivernty  of 
Cracow,  the  first  in  northern  Europe.    But  V, 
also  took  care  to  strengthen  and  extend  bis 
power.    He  built  cities  and  fortresses,  and  afte 
the  death  without  issue  of  Boleslas  of  Mssorii, 
who  reigned  over  Halioz,  annexed  his  vast  pos- 
sessions to  the  Polish  crown.    To  defend  it3 
rights  to  these  provinces,  he  fonffht  with  Tarr- 
ing success  against  Tartars,  Liumanlana,  aad 
Wallachians.    His  death  (1870)  closed  the  \(^ 
reign  of  the  Piast  dynasty,  the  first  century  of 
which  (860-063)  may  be  regarded  as  half  his- 
torical, the  following  180  years  (nearly),  fim 
the  accession  of  Miecislas  L  to  tiie  death  of 
Boleslas  Crooked  Mouth  (1189),  as  a  time  of 
growth  and  conquests,  the  180  years  preceding 
the  coronation  of  King  Ladislas  I.  the  Sbon 
(1819),  as  a  time  of  division  and  decay,  and  the 
last  period  of  50  years  as  one  of  reconstrocdoa 
and  renewed  expansion. — ^Louis  of  Hunga^ 
possessed  the  title,  legiUly  conferred  by  thd 
diet,  of  Polish  king,  but  hardly  deserved  it,  hh 
policy  remaining  exclusively  Hungarian.   He 
spent  all  his  time  in  his  native  kingdom,  and 
even  commenced  the  annexation  to  it  of  the 
Haliczian  territories.    The  legislative  rights  ct" 
the  nobles,  however,  he  confirmed  and  extend- 
ed, being  Ijent  on  securing  the  Polish  gncces- 
sion  to  one  of  his  two  daughters,  Harr  and 
Hedvig.    Of  these,  the  younger,  a  girl  distin- 
guished by  beauty  as  well  as  piety  and  uiild- 
ness  of  character,  was  acknowledged  after  bis 
death  (1882),  but  long  remained  absent  from 
Poland,  which  was  in  the  meanwhile  a  ecene 
of  civil  war.    She  finally  arrived,  and,  follow- 
ing the  advice  of  the  Polish  statesmen,  gate 
her  hand  to  Jagiello,  grand  prince  of  lithnania, 
conquering  not  without  a  struggle  an  early 
love  for  an  Austrian  duke.    The  pagan  prince 
was  baptized  as  Ladislas  (H.),  and  promised 
to  convert  his  people,  in  which  he  was  assist^ 
by  the  zeal  of  Hedvig,  and  to  unite  his  posses- 
sions with  Poland.    These,  the  limits  of  rhifh 
had  been  extended  by  the  conquests  of  ha 
grandfather  and  father,  Gedimin  and  01ger«i 
from  the  Baltic  and  the  Dttna  to  the  Dniep*' 
and  Black  sea,  comprised  Lithuania  pK>I*|[' 
Bamogitia  (N.  of  the  Niemen),  Poleda  (on  bow 
sides  of  the  Pripetz),  Volhynia,  Podolis,  m 
Ukraine,  and  in  extent  exceeded  the  territonea 
of  Poland,  though  surpassed  by  it  in  popolatioft 
wealth,  and  culture.    The  promised  union  of 
the  two  powerful  states  was  executed  P^*«°% 
ly  and  with  difliculty.    Jagiello,  acknowledge 
as  king  of  Poland  (1886-1484),  warred  snecws- 
fhlly  against  the  Teutonic  knights,  routing  tt«® 
at  GrUnwald  in  1410.    His  cousin  VitoW  u» 
vain  conspired  with  the  emperor  fiigismand  w 
make  himself  independent  king  of  lithntf^ 
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livonia,  recently  conquered  by  Sigismnnd  An- 
gostns  from  the  knights  swoi^-bearers,  and  de- 
fended against  Ivan  the  Terrible  of  Mnscoyy, 
remained  a  common  duchy.  Warsaw  in  Ha- 
sovia  was  chosen  to  be  the  regular  seat  of  the 
diet.  The  power,  prosperity,  and  opnlenoe  of 
the  state  approached  their  height  reace  pro- 
moted commerce,  refinement,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  literatore  in  both  Latin  and  the  ver- 
nacular Polish,  which  also  gradually  took  the 
place  of  the  Russian  in  the  Lithuanian  parts. 
Toleration  and  hospitality  attracted  foreigners 
of  all  sects,  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and  Socin- 
ians,  while  western  Europe  was  the  scene  of 
internecine  religious  strifes.  The  population 
of  Poland  was  doubled  under  the  two  Sigis- 
munds.  But,  a  prey  to  disease,  and  to  male  and 
female  favorites  and  charlatans,  the  younger 
died  poor  in  rural  solitude,  and  without  issue, 
the  last  in  the  male  line  of  the  Jagiellos,  the 
liappiest  of  all  the  Polish  dynasties  (1672). 
During  the  iuterregnum  which  now  followed, 
the  cardinal  rights  of  the  nation  were  estab- 
lished, each  elective  head  being  required  to 
enter  into  a  regular  covenant  with  it  and  to 
take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  pacta  eofwmta. 
He  was  bound  to  convoke  the  diet  every  two 
years,  to  have  a  permanent  council  consisting 
of  senators  and  deputies,  to  respect  the  rights 
of  the  dissidents,  not  to  declare  war  or  to  send 
ambassadors  abroad  without  the  consent  of 
ike  estates,  and  not  to  marry  without  that  of 
the  senate.  An  infraction  of  the  compact  was 
to  absolve  the  people  from  allegiance.  A  diet 
of  convocation,  assembled  by  the  archbishop 
of  Gnesen  as  primate,  preceded  the  diet  of 
election,  which  was  held  on  the  field  of  Wola 
before  Warsaw,  every  nobleman  having  an  in- 
dividual and  equal  elective  vote.  The  arch- 
duke Ernest,  a  member  of  the  then  all-annex- 
ing house  of  Austria,  and  others  found  little 
sympathy ;  the  choice  fell  upon  the  most  un- 
worthy candidate,  the  profligate  Henry  of 
Valois,  duke  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Gharles 
JX»  of  France.  A  splendid  embassy  escorted 
the  duke  from  Paris,  and  a  splendid  corona- 
tion took  place  at  Cracow,  in  1674 ;  but  the 
effeminate  prince  and  ^e  hardy  nation  were 
soon  heartily  disgusted  with  each  other ;  and 
after  a  few  months,  having  received  the  news 
of  the  death  of  Gharles,  he  secretly  ran  off  to 
France  to  succeed  him  as  Henry  IH.  Another 
Hapsburg,  the  emx)eror  Maximilian  XL,  ap- 

Seared  as  candidate,  and  was  even  arbitrarily 
eclared  elected  by  the  primate  Uchanski; 
but  the  great  statesman  «fohn  Zamojski  pro- 
posed to  give  the  crown  to  Anna  Jagiello,  an 
elderly  and  virtuous  sister  of  Bigismund  Au- 
gustus, choosing  for  her  husband  Stephen  Bu- 
Qiori,  prince  of  Transylvania,  and  his  advice 
prevailed  (1676).  This  Transylvanian  was 
probably  the  ablest  monarch  Poland  ever  had. 
A  2ealous  Oatholio  himself,  he  was  animated 
by  a  spirit  of  toleration  toward  others,  and  as 
a  patron  of  science  and  friend  of  education 
founded  numerous  institutions,  among  others 


the  university  of  Wflna,  which  he  intmsted  *? 
the  Jesuits.  He  reformed  Ihe  judiciaty,  h- 
stituting  independent  high  tribunals,  streo^l- 
ened  the  military  forces  of  the  coontrr.V 
cured  the  friendship  of  the  Tartars  annmdtbe 
Black  sea,  organized  the  Coaaacks  of  the  hv^: 
Dnieper  as  guardians  of  the  S.  E.  frontier,  tzi 
in  a  war  against  Russia  humiliated  I?an  r! 
conquered  Polotzk.  His  principal  adviser  sl^ 
right  arm  was  John  Zamojski,  who  united  ti. 
dignities  of  chancellor,  castellan  of  One.-. 
and  hetman  or  commander-in-chief.  TLo:;l 
a  favorite  also  of  the  nation,  he  aroiued  iLi: 
anger  of  the  nobility  against  the  king  bjaii  tc 
of  extreme  though  Just  severity,  the  executi<  p 
of  Samuel  Zborowski,  for  murder  and  reW- 
lious  conduct;  and  Bdthori,  who  freqnenrJj 
made  use  of  Hungarian  troops,  was  suspwtei 
of  turning  at  the  subversion  of  the  constitct> : 
and  the  establishment  of  a  strong,  hereditrj 
monarchy,  when  he  died.  He  closed  the  pe- 
riod of  Poland's  greatest  power  and  pro?jt:- 
ity,  which,  commencing  with  the  accession  ^i 
the  house  of  Jagiello,  lasted  full  200  tci-^. 
The  independence  of  Poland  survived  thw  jt?- 
riod  for  two  more  centuries,  hut  these  were  i 
time  of  almost  continual  decay.  Sigismrjji 
Vasa,  the  Swedish  crown  prince,  who  hr  i* 
mother  was  a  descendant  of  the  Jagiellos,  as^ 
an  Austrian  archduke,  Maximilian,  were  tbs 
principal  candidates  after  Bathori.  Zamojski 
carried  the  election  of  the  former,  but  his 
enemies  the  Zborowskis  and  their  foUoirtr? 
declared  for  the  latter.  The  hetman,  how- 
ever, routed  the  archduke's  troops,  made  hie 
prisoner,  and  compelled  him  to  resign.  Sv^ 
Bigismund,  a  friend  of  the  Jesuits,  whose  Cath- 
olic zeal  cost  him  his  hereditary  Swedish  cro^, 
entered  into  close  alliance  with  Austria,  iii<^ 
many  of  his  predecessors  marrying  a  vp^^^ 
of  that  house.  His  long  reign  (1687-16S3J 
was  distinguished  by  great  men  and  nuinero^ 
wars,  but  by  no  favorable  results.  In  his  fint 
war  against  Sweden,  where  his  unde  Chsria 
IX.  occupied  the  throne,  he  lost  ahnost  tbe 
whole  of  livonia,  m  spite  of  Zamojdd's  sn^ 
cesses  and  Chodkiewicz's  brilliant  victory  «t 
Kirchholm  in  1606.  Mniszech,  Wisniovieca 
and  others  in  vain  sacrificed  their  men  m 
riches  to  set  the  daughter  of  the  former,  MarTna, 
together  with  the  Pseudo  Demetrins  on  the 
throne  of  Moscow ;  the  pretender  feD  ^^ 
Shuiskis  in  1608 ;  Zolkiewski,  the  heroic  ?om 
hetman,  took,  the  latter  prisoners,  and  had  ws 
king's  son  Ladislas  crowned  as  czar  in  W^j 
but  Sigismnnd,  who  aimed  at  converting  K^ 
sia,  spoiled  the  affair  by  a  separate  eipeditjoij 
and  all  but  Smolensk  and  Severia  waa  i^si 
again.  Zamojski  successftilly  interfered,  at  ws 
own  expense,  iu  the  affairs  of  Moldavia,  i>« 
other  powerful  nobles  who  followed  hw  e*' 
ample  were  made  captives  by  the  Tnrto.  ^* 
kiewski  conquered  peace  ttom  the  Tw*^^ 
fell  in  a  new  war  at  Cecora  in  1620.  tfioo- 
kiewica  revenged  his  death  at  Ohocim,  v^^ 
he  dosed  his  glorious  career  in  1621.  1^  ^ 
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land,  entered  Warsaw,  defeated  AngHBtna  at 
Elifisow  in  1702,  and  oconpied  Oracow.  The 
young  conqueror  preferred  giving  away  the 
orown  of  Poland  to  taking  it  himself^  and  had 
his  friend,  the  yonthful  and  noble-hearted  ^ala* 
tbe  of  Posen,  Stanislas  Leszczynski,  substitnt- 
ed  for  the  volnptuons  Saxon  (1705),  whom  he 
porsued  into  his  hereditary  electorate,  where 
by  the  treaty  of  Altranstadt  in  1706  he  com- 
pelled him  to  resign  his  claims  to  Poland.  Bat 
scarcely  had  Oharles  lost  the  battle  of  Pultowa 
(1709),  when  Angnstus  returned,  and  with  the 
help  of  the  Bnssians  recovered  the  regal  orown. 
Stanislas  joined  his  protector  in  Turkey.  The 
fbllo wing  period  of  peace  was  one  of  public  and 

Erivate  corruption.  The  nobility  was  infected 
y  the  effeminacy  of  the  court,  and  abandoned 
the  defence  of  constitutional  rights ;  religious 
fknaticism  not  only  occasionally  showed  itself 
OB  at  Thorn  in  1721,  in  a  bloody  shape,  but  also 
legalized  the  long  exercised  exclusion  of  the 
dissidents  from  office;  and  Russian  interference 
became  permanent.  A  Bussian  army  helped 
a  faction  of  the  nobles  to  establish  the  son  of 
Augustus  as  his  successor  in  1788,  instead  of 
the  reelected  Leszczynski,  who  was  compelled 
to  retire  to  Dantzic,  where  he  was  besieged, 
and  thence  to  escape  in  dis^piise.  Louis  AY. 
of  France,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Leszczynski,  commenced  a  war  of  Polish  sue* 
cession  on  the  Rhine,  at  the  termination  of 
which  the  latter  received  the  duchy  of  Lor- 
raine, but  Augustus  ni.  remained  on  Uie  throne 
of  Poland,  continumg  in  peace  the  enervating 
misrule  of  the  preceding  reign.  Daring  the  j 
years*  war  Russian  armies  crossed  and  recrossed 
the  country  without  opposition.  Oonstitation- 
al  anarchy  made  legislation  almost  impossible. 
But  already  the  more  enlightened  of  the  nation, 
seeing  the  depth  of  degradation  into  whic^  the 
country  was  sunk,  began  to  think  of  vital  re- 
forms. Not  only  was  the  liberum  veto  attacked 
by  the  great  Piarist  Konarski  and  others,  but 
monarchical  opinions  too  gained  considerable 
ground.  To  transform  the  republic  of  the 
nobles  into  a  regular  constitutional  kingdom 
became  the  scheme  of  Michael  atid  Augustus 
Czartoryski  and  their  friends.  In  order  to  con- 
quer the  opposition  of  Radziwill,  the  Potodds, 
and  other  adherents  of  the  old  republican  con- 
stitution, they  secretly  sought  the  aid  of  Catha- 
rine XL  of  Russia,  who  readily  but  treacher- 
ously granted  it.  After  the  death  of  AugustoB 
III.  in  1768,  Stanislas  Augustus  Poniatowski,  a 
favorite  of  the  empress,  and  nephew  of  the 
Ozartoryskis,  was  illegally  placed  upon  the 
throne  by  a  confederation  of  the  reformers, 
aided  by^  Russian  bayonets.  The  regal  pre- 
rogative was  somewhat  enlarged.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  new  reign  was  splendid  and 
I^'omising.  But  Poniatowski,  though  enlight- 
ened, good-natured,  and  a  friend  of  progress 
and  literature,  was  feeble  to  fickleness,  and  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  used  as  a  tool  by  ^e  de- 
signing empress.  Her  ambassador,  Repnin,  who 
had  an  army  at  his  disposal,  became  the  real 


ruler.  He  encouraged  the  diasidests  aad  ene- 
mies of  reform,  who  formed  numerons  Emd 
confederations,  united  them  into  one  at  Radoc. 
and  by  force  of  arms  compelled  them  to  arcep 
the  guaranty  of  the  unlimited  republican  liberr 
by  Russia.  To  silence  the  indignatioa  of  ti 
people,  he  had  the  patriotic  bishops  of  Cnoci 
and  Kiev,  Soltyk  and  Zaluaki,  and  the  palatics 
of  Oracow,  Rzewuski,  with  his  son,  arrested  h 
the  night,  and  sent  as  prisoners  to  Bossis  z 
1767.  The  patriota,  however,  now  took  r^ 
arms  in  defence  of  independence  and  libenj. 
against  fore^  aggression  and  regal  usmpatioi 
but  unhq>pUy  also  against  the  influence  of  tU 
dissidetta.  The  confederation  of  Bar  took  H^ii 
lead  (1768),  its  soul  being  the  Pulaskia  (j>n.^ 
erly  Pulawskis),  especially  Caaimir,  and  &i- 
sinski,  bishop  of  Siuuieniec.  The  stmgdi 
against  the  Russians,  the  Porte  too  deckiis 
war  against  them,  was  canied  on  long  s:^ 
fiercely  in  various  parts  of  the  countrr,  bi^ 
only  by  a  part  of  tine  nobles,  under  Pultski 
Sawa.  Oharles  Radziwill,  Zaremba,  Kosakor- 
ski,  OginskL  and  others.  An  attempt  in  IT" 
to  carrv  off  the  kins  from  the  capital  failed 
when  almost  executed,  and  brought  great  odi- 
um upon  the  confederates.  Meanwhile  CatU- 
rine  concerted  a  division  of  Poland  with  Fn^- 
eric  the  Great  and  ICaria  Theresa.  The  IW 
sians  and  Austrians  entered  Poland  in  177S ;  tba 
confederates^  already  greatly  weakened,  dis- 
persed, and  the  dismemberment  of  tbe  coim- 
try  began.  A  diet  was  convoked  in  177S  to 
sanction  the  deed;  but  few  of  the  members 
appeared,  and  these  remained  silent  Hnssii 
took  the  palatinates  of  Polotzk,  Yitebak,  aad 
Mstislav,  and  some  a^oining  parts;  Fmsu 
the  Polish  province  of  that  name,  with  tbe  ei* 
oeption  of  the  towns  of  Thorn  and  Dantzic, 
and  a  part  of  Great  Poland  on  tbe  Ketze; 
Austria,  Red  Russia,  a  part  of  Podolia,  m 
parts  of  Little  Poland  between  the  YistoJa  aod 
the  Oarpathians,  nniting  all  under  the  niic< 
of  Galicia  and  Lodomena.  The  old  constita- 
tion  with  all  its  abuses  was  fastened  upon  u 
remaining  territories  of  Poland,  under  the 
guaranty  of  Russia.  To  save  and  strengtiea 
the  country  by  reforms  now  became  a  general 
tendency,  and  in  a  short  tune  an  immense 
progress  was  achieved  in  culture,  literature, 
commerce,  industry,  and  legisktion.  '^^^ 
eral  reform  of  the  state  was  the  task  of  tue 
double  diet  of  1788-'92,  called  the  great  or 
long  diet,  and  presided  over  by  MahichoTfeti 
and  Sapieha,  which  by  a  new  oonstitunont 
first  promulgated  May  8, 1791,  and  most  wi- 
enmly  adopted  by  the  king  and  the  peop^^'* 
abolished  the  liberum  veto,  gave  political  m^ 
to  the  cities  and  civil  rights  to  the  V^^^^\ 
and  made  the  throne  hereditary,  offeri^"!^ 
succession  to  the  elector  of  Saxony.  Frederw 
William  U.  of  Prussia  encouraged  the  refona- 
ers,  and  offered  his  aid  against  Russia.  t>u 
the  aid  of  Catharine  11.  was  invoked  by  ui« 
defenders  of  the  old  constitution,  vb?  nnua 
the  lead  of  Felix  Potooki,  Francis  Xa^ier  a^' 
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fovemment  gained  fltrength  lirom  diet,  to  diet ; 

violations  of  the  oonstitation  grew  frequent,  as 
the  more  or  less  sincere  liberalism  of  Alexan- 
der declined  as  he  grew  older;  Oonstantine 
tortured  the  army  by  excessive  drilling,  and 
drove  the  best  officers  from  its  ranks  and  into 
hostility  by  outrageous  insults;  secret  patri- 
otic affiliations  were  formed  in  various  Polish 
provinces  by  Dombrowski,  Uminski,  Lukasin- 
ski,  Zan,  Krzyzanowski,  and  others ;  numerous 
victims  of  the  terribly  organized  secret  police 
were  thrown  into  dungeons  or  transported  to 
Siberia;  and  after  the  accession  of  Nicholas 
(1826)  there  could  be  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
an  open  rupture  was  only  a  matter  of  time. 
Nevertheless  the  outbreak  at  Warsaw,  precipi- 
tated by  a  small  band  of  youthful  democratic 
conspirators  under  Peter  Wysocki,  which  drove 
Oonstantine  and  the  Bussians  in  the  night  from 
that  capital  (Nov.  29-80,  1880),  took  both  the 
emperor  and  the  nation  by  surprise,  thoush 
ensuing  4  months  after  the  revolution  of  July 
in  Paris.  The  whole  people  immediately  de- 
clared in  favor  of  the  revolution,  but  the  aris- 
tocrats took  the  lead  with  the  intention  of 
moderating  its  course.  To  this  party  belonged 
the  patriotic  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski,  presi- 
dent of  the  provisional  government;  the  old 
poet  Niemcewicz,  formerly  Kosciuszko^s  com- 
panion in  arms  in  America  and  Poland;  the 
minister  Lubecki,  a  man  of  dubious  patriotism; 
Ohlopicki,  for  a  short  time  dictator  (Dec.  1880, 
Jan.  1881) ;  his  successors  in  the  chief  command 
of  the  army,  RadziwiU,  8krzynecki,  Dembin- 
ski,  and  Casimir  Halachowski;  and  the  gen- 
erals Dwernicki,  Chrzanowski,  Bem,  Uminski, 
Bybinski,  Prondzynski,  and  others.  The  agi- 
tations of  Lelewel,  Mochnacki,  and  other  dem- 
ocrats, in  the  diet  or  clubs,  had  no  other  result 
but  an  increase  of  difficulties,  and  finslly  fatal 
disorder.  Much  precious  time  was  wasted  in 
attempted  negotiations  with  Nicholas ;  the  ar- 
dor of  the  masses  was  checked  by  too  long 
continued  observance  of  constitutional  and  ter- 
ritorial limits ;  the  peasantry  was  left  in  its  de- 
graded condition ;  the  army  increased  slowly ; 
Uie  sending  of  troops  into  Lithuania,  which  was 
anxious  to  rise,  was  delayed  until  it  was  too 
late;  aud  a  powerful  Bussian  army  under  Die- 
bitsch  was  allowed  to  cross  the  Bug  without  re- 
ttstance,  and  to  approach  the  capital.  The  in- 
dependence of  Poland  and  the  exclusion  of  the 
bouse  of  Bomanoff  having  been  declared  (Jan. 
26),  a  series  of  bloody  battles  was  fought  mostly 
in  the  vicmity  of  Warsaw,  especislly  at  Dobre, 
Wsiwre,  and  Grochow,  and  at  Stoczek,  in  Feb- 
ruary, again  at  Grochow  in  March,  at  Iganie 
ia  April,  and  on  the  middle  Narew  and  Bug 
and  at  Ostrolenka  in  May,  in  which  the  per- 
sonal courage  of  the  Polish  commanders  was 
far  more  conspicuous  than  their  strategetic 
talents.  The  bravery  of  soldiers,  of  whom  a 
part  could  be  armed  only  with  scythes,  never 
shone  brighter  in  any  other  contest.  But  the 
time  of  dearly  purchased  victories  and  glorious 
defeats  was  jkomr  over;  Dwernicki,  sent  to 


revolutionize  Yolhynia,  had  been  compelled 
to  retire  into  Galicia,  and  there  to  smTeDk 
to  the  Austrians ;  another  corps,  tent  mider 
Gielgud  and  Chlapowski  to  the  aaosusce  (/ 
the  Samogitian  and  Lithuanian  msarg^A 
shared  the  same  fate  on  Prussian  temtorjc 
July,  Dembinski  alone  saving  Job  deud- 
ment  by  an  admirable  retreat;  the  D££ 
army  remained  inactive  around  the  ctpix 
allowing  the  new  Bussian  commander-iD-cUi 
Paskevitch  to  cross  the  lower  Yistnk  oq  tk 
Prussian  frontier,  and  to  advance  toward  Ws- 
saw  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river.  The  ^yt 
growing  impatient,  Skrzynecki  was  depoxu 
presumed  traitors  were  massacred  in  t  nip 
of  horrors  (Aug.  16),  and  Kndcowiecki  R^ 
ceeded  Czartoryski  as  president  of  the  gOTcn- 
ment,  but  the  management  of  affairs  grew  tm 
worse  than  before.  Bamorino  having  Ues 
sent  to  the  S.  E.  with  a  part  of  the  Polish  inoj, 
Paskevitch  finally  attacked  the  fortified  oiv 
tsl,  and  after  a  murderous  struck,  dani^ 
which  Krukowiecki  negotiated,  a  caj^tuktiu: 
virtually  ended  the  war  (Sept  8).  The  iD£i: 
army  under  Bybinski,  accompanied  bjthe  g^r- 
emment  under  Niemojewski,  laid  dom  i» 
arms  on  Prussian  territory ;  Bamorino  in  Gali- 
cia, a  corps  under  Bozycki  at  Cracow,  &ndtl« 
fortresses  of  Zamosc  and  Modlin  sarrendered. 
Depopulated  at  once  by  the  sword  and  bj  tiic 
no  less  frightful  ravages  of  cholera,  thecoostiT 
lay  bleeding  and  exhausted  at  the  feet  of  de 
czar,  and  mercy  was  neitlier  expected  nor  exer- 
cised. Numberless  patriots  were  sent  to  BUta 
and  other  places  of  confinement,  the  prirate  sol- 
diers compelled  to  serve  in  the  Bussifln  finsj, 
the  estates  of  refugees  confiscated,  the  ccc- 
stitution  and  the  laws  of  the  country  abrogated 
the  university  of  "Warsaw  and  other  priucir*' 
schools  abolished,  the  rich  literary  collections 
carried  to  St.  Petersburg,  all  marks  of  nationa.- 
ity  prohibited,  the  most  rigorous  ccnsorsliip  ^i 
the  press  and  a  terrible  police  system  introdoeed. 
a  citadel  at  Warsaw  and  other  new  fortific*- 
tions  erected,  the  most  arbitrary  mcssnresUkea 
to  denationalize  and  Bussianize  the  people,  as^ 
new  attempts  at  insurrection  in  1638  and  1^^« 
punished  with  the  gallows.  This  system  va 
continued  throughout  the  reign  of  Nicht>.*=i 
though  at  times  moderated  by  Sie  milder  di>po- 
sition  of  the  governor,  Paskevitch.  TTie  mdi« 
denationalizing  policy  was  zealonsly  prof' 
cuted  in  all  other  Polish  provinces  of  Bos* 
Prussia,  and  Austria;  the  republic  of  Cracow 
alone  preserved  for  some  time  its  nationil'fj* 
In  the  meanwhile  the  Polish  emipante.  re«i^ 
ing  mostly  in  France,  and  embracing  the  ro-^ 
distinguished  men  of  the  nation,  thoogh  ^p 
into  violently  opposing  factions,  were  unrcron^ 
ting  in  their  endeavors  to  pave  the  way  i^^ 
restoration  of  their  country.  The  democrsuc 
party,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  younger  gentr** 
tion,  partook  in  numerous  revolutionarv  nio 
ments  in  western  Europe,  and  fomented  co 
spiracies  in  Poland.  The  most  extensive  m 
best  organized  of  the  latter,  led  to  Bim^ 
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iarvekqped  and  finoly  estabBabed,  its  orfh«gr»* 
pliy  praoise  and  peifect.  The  principal  gram* 
mara  are  b j  Kopo^ynaki,  Mrongoviua,  Bandt- 
be,  Mrozinaki,  Poplinaki,  and  Muozbowski 
(Oraoow,  1845);  tne  principal  dictionariea 
hj  Linde,  Bandtke,  Mrongoviua  (Kdnigaberg, 
1885),  and  Trojanaki  O'oaent  1835-'46).~Tbe 
eldest  remnants  of  Pdisb  literature  consist  of 
proverba,  popular  aonga  and  tales,  and  a  re- 
liglooa  aong  in  praiae  of  the  Virgin  CBoga  rod* 
nea}  attributed  to  St.  Adalbert  (Sty.  Wojciech), 
vbo  lived  in  the  time  of  tbe  first  Obristiiui 
monarob  of  Fobmd,  toward  tbe  dose  of  the 
lOtb  century.  Tbe  Latinizing  influence  of 
COuriatianity,  and  of  tbe  universitiea  of  western 
Europe,  wldcb  were  generally  frequented  by 
tbe  Polea,  prevented  ue  development  of  a  na* 
tional  literature  in  Poland  during  the  middle 
agaa ;  and  all  the  literary  producUona  of  that 
period^  aa  well  aa  tbe  lawa  of  the  country,  were 
written  in  Latin.  Among  the  most  imj^rtant 
of  tbe  former  are  tbe  ohroniclea  of  Martin  Gal- 
Ina  (about  1180),  Kadlubek  (1220),  Bogupbalua 
(1250),  and  Martin  Skrzenbski,  sumamed  Polo- 
nua  (1270),  and  the  celebrated  ^'  Hiatory  of  Po- 
land" by  Dlugoaz  (1480).  The  principal  centre 
of  acbolarabip  and  science  waa  the  university  of 
Ckaoow,  the  first  foundation  of  which  waa  laid  by 
Caaimir  tbe  Great  (1347),  and  which  among  ita 
teacbera  and  alumni  counted  some  of  tbe  most 
distinguished  scholars  of  Europe,  among  others 
Gopemious,  whom  Poland  daima  aa  ita  son  and 
dtizen.  The  first  Polish  printing  press  waa 
eatabbabed  at  Cracow  toward  tbe  close  of  the 
leign  of  Oaaimir  lY.  (1490).  Among  ita  earliest 
productions  is  the  great  collection  of  Polish 
lawa  by  the  chancellor  of  King  Alexander, 
John  laski  (1506).  In  the  succeeding  reigna 
of  Sigismund  L  and  his  son  Sigiamund  Augus- 
tas, the  last  two  of  the  JagieHoa  (1506-72), 
Polish  literature  waa  first  and  rapidly  devel- 
oped, the  16th  centm^-  being  regarded  by  many 
aa  ita  golden  age.  The  poetical  style  especially 
rose  to  an  aatoniabing  degree  of  perfection.  Tbe 
aatirist  R^  (bom  1515),  and  John  Kocbanow- 
aid,  the  great  lyrical  poet  (15d2-'84),  are  both 
called  the  fiitbers  of  Polish  poetry.  Of  the  two 
younger  brothers  of  the  latter,  Peter  translated 
Taaso^s  ^^  Jerusalem  Delivered,"  and  Andrew 
Virgil^s  ^neid.  The  poets  Szarzynsld,  By- 
binaki,  Elonowicz,  Miaakowski,  and  Grochow- 
aki  were  contemporariea  of  the  Eocbanowslds. 
Tbe  reformation,  which  found  an  easy  spread 
in  Poland,  caused  numerous  translations  of  the 
Bible  into  the  national  language,  for  Luther- 
ans and  Sociniana  aa  well  aa  for  Catholioa. 
Among  the  theologians  of  that  age  the  great 
Catholic  pulpit  orator  Skarga  (died  1612),  and 
tbe  Protestant  author  l^iemojewski,  deserve 
particular  mention.  Martin  and  hia  aon  Joa- 
chim Bielaki,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16tb  cen- 
tury, wrote  a  Kroniha  powca^  G6rnicki  (1535* 
'91)  Dzi^e  10  iorcnie  poUhie}  Q*-  History  of  tbe 
Polish  Crown  Lands'"),  Stryjkowski  (died  1582) 
a  **  Chronide  of  Lithuania,''  and  Paprocki  (died 
1014)  worka  on  heraldry.    Others  wrote  in 


Latin:  Orxediowaki  tbe  AimaU»  PpIokU; 

Eromer,  archbishop  of  Ermeland  (died  Itblu 
J)e  Origine  et  JSebus  Oettu  Polonorum.  Sir- 
monowicz  (Simonidea),  an  author  of  cdebr&idi 
I^atin  odea,  and  of  equally  excellent  Poliab  id}  j 
(Sielanhi),  and  Zimorowicz,  bia  rival  in  tbe  ll:- 
ter  apeciea  of  composition,  flouriabed  duritj 
the  reign  of  Sigiamund  IIL  (1587-1632;;  li 
in  the  second  half  of  that  reign  Polkb  litera- 
ture began  rapidly  to  dedineik  Hie  Latin  tis 
the  principal  object  and  medium  of  toatructl^.. 
Tbe  disastrous  wars  and  civil  strifaa  of  that  tzl 
the  following  reigns  of  tbe  Vasa  dynasty  titz- 
(daed  a  pemidous  influence.  Sobieald  restc<!^ 
only  the  glory  of  Polish  anna,  and  the  auocc^i- 
ing  Saxon  rule  inaugurated  a  period  of  geii«r-. 
relaxation.  During  a  century  and  a  quir.c: 
pedantry,  bad  taste,  and  impurity  of  langu^i;^. 
prevailed.  Of  tbe  better  |>oeta  c^  that  ty  :i 
may  be  mentioned  the  Jesuit  Sarbiewski  (Sx*- 
bieviua,  died  1640),  who  wrote  in  LatiD  ciJ; 
and  earned  the  title  of  tbe  Sarmatian  Hor&?^ , 
Opalinski,  a  writer  of  satires  (died  1655) ;  Tt^-- 
dowski  (died  1660) ;  Kocbowski,  who  accvju- 
panied  John  Sobieaki  to  Vienna*  and  in  TTt^c^^ 
wyzwoUmy  (*^  Vienna  Delivered  '*),  an  epic,  ul^ 
the  gloiyof  hia  hero;  Bardxinaki;  Morszr^i, 
the  tranalator  of  Comeille;  and  EUialcd 
Druabacka  (1687-1760),  whoee  Poek^ada  l».v 
C' Praiae  of  the  Woods"),  CgUry  porp  ru^ 
("The  Four  Seasons  of  the  Tear'O,  &c^  t^ 
pear  as  tbe  precursors  of  a  better  literary  age. 
The  historians  wrote  mostly  in  Latin :  Piasedd 
(1585-1649)  a  liberal  history  of  bia  times  (6%^>- 
nicon  Oeitorum  in  JSurcpa) ;  Starowolaki  4  died 
1656),  amonjs  other  worka,  a  StatvM  Itegni  Ptv  - 
nia  Decriptio;  Eojalowicz  (died  1677}  an  excel- 
lent Historia  Lithuanw  ;  Fredro  (diea  1677)  Vi 
Fragmenta;  Andrew  Wengieraki  (died  1649, 
and  Lubieniecki  (died  1675)  histories  of  tbe  re- 
formed church  in  Poland.  Among  those  who 
contributed  moat  to  tbe  introduction  of  a  better 
era  were  the  brothers  Joseph  and  Andrew  Z^- 
luski ;  the  former,  who  was  bishop  of  Kiev  (died 
1774),  especially  by  the  collection  of  a  library  of 
more  than  200,000  volumea.  More  powerful  stH 
was  the  influence  of  the  ffreat  reformer  of  pcb- 
be  education,  tbe  Piarist  Konarski  (died  17TS>. 
The  courts  of  tbe  exiled  king  Leszc^nski  is 
Lorraine,  and  of  Poniatowsu  in  Warsaw,  as 
well  as  the  residences  of  tbe  prinoea  Ozartory^ 
and  Jablonowski,  were  centres  around  whicii 
the  representativea  of  reform  in  politics^  fioci;^! 
life,  education,  literature,  and  acience  grouped 
themselves.  The  politically  unhappy  reign  of 
Poniatowski,  the  last  kin^  of  independent  Po- 
land, thua  became  in  a  bterary  point  of  viev 
the  moat  diatinguisbed.  Piramowicz  wrote  for 
achools;  Bohomolec  translated  French  dramas: 
Trembecki,  Kuiaznin,  and  Wengieraki  composed 
fine  lyrical  or  descriptive  poems;  Naruazewiix 
a  great  "  History  of  jPoland  "  and  an  admiral>le 
translation  of  Tacitua ;  and  tbe  genial  Krasicki 
miscellaneous  works  in  verse  and  prose,  by 
which  he  merited  the  distinction  of  being  called 
tbe  Voltaire  of  Poland.    This  purified Titeraiy 
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obtained  wkh  raeh  light,  are  shown  hj  mathe- 
matical analyns  to  correnK>nd  rigidly  with  these 
•appositions.  Light  may  oe  yery  nearly  or  com- 
pletely plane-polarLaed  in  4  ways :  1,  hy  doable 
refraction ;  2,  by  one  reflection  from  a  transpar- 
ent body;  8,  by  several  refractions  through 
transparent  surfaces ;  4,  by  absorption  or  disper- 
sion of  part  of  the  light.  (1 .)  Light  can  emerge 
from  a  mediom  simply  refract^  or  dispersed 
only  when  the  medium  is  a  gas  or  fluid,  glass 
slowly  and  equally  cooled,  or  a  crystalline  body 
of  the  monometrio  system,  as  the  cube  or  the 
regular  octahedron,  &c.,  and  this  having  the 
same  temperature  and  density  throughout  its 
mass,  and  not  exposed  to  pressure.  But  when  a 
ray  or  beam  of  light  passes  through  crystals  of 
other  forms,  bone,  horn,  shell,  hair,  the  crystal- 
line lens  of  the  eye,  or  elastic  integument;  or 
particular  leaves,  stalks,  or  seeds ;  or  such  arti- 
ficial bodies  as  gums,  resins^  and  jellies;  or 
transparent  bodies  of  varying  density,  owing  to 
traosient  passage  of  heat,  or  to  unequal  temper- 
ature, or  pressure;  it  will,  in  all  these  cases, 
save  generally  in  some  one  direction  of  trans- 
mission, suffer  a  division  into  two  rays.  In 
the  greater  number  of  instances,  both  these  will 
emerge,  though  in  different  places  and  direc- 
tions ;  and  the  ray  of  light  so  affected  is  said 
to  be  doubly  refracted.  The  substances  effect- 
ing this  chimge  are  said  to  be  bi-refringent,  or 
doubly  refracting.  This  phenomenon,  described 
by  Bartholin  in  1660,  and  first  successfhlly 
studied  by  Huy^hens  in  1678,  was  first  ob- 
served in  crystallized  carbonate  of  lime  ^Iceland 
spar).  As  the  eye,  receiving  the  divided  ray, 
sees  double  images  of  objects  observed  through 
the  crystal,  the  effect  is  conveniently  witnessed 
bv  placing  it  over  printed  letters  or  other  small 
objects,  the  crystal  to  be  quite  transparent,  and 
better  if  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness.  The 
crystals  showing  no  double  refraction  are  such 
as  have  8  equal,  rectangular  axes;  and  Sir  D. 
Brewster  believes  that  the  absence  of  all  appar- 
ent effect  in  these  is  owing  to  the  fact  of  tneir 
having  really  8  axes  of  no  separation  of  the 
rays,  tiie  combined  effect  of  which  is  to  neutral- 
ize a  tendency  to  separation  in  the  directions 
intermediate.  The  oordinary  crystal  of  Iceland 
spar  is  a  rhombohedron,  belonging  to  the  hex« 

Soual  system,  the  crystals  of  which,  as  well  as 
ose  of  the  dlmetric  system,  have  but  one  un- 
equal axis  of  crystalline  form.  Now,  singularly 
enough,  if  upon  the  crystal  named  we  plane  down 
and  polish  facets  at  right  angles  to  this  unequal 
axis,  by  taking  off  the  two  obtuse  solid  angles 
in  which  this  axis  terminates,  we  then  nnd 
that  any  ray  perpendicularly  incident  on  either 
of  these  facets,  so  as  to  be  transmitted  in  the 
course  of  the  axis,  or  parallel  with  it,  undergoes 
no  separation,  and,  as  we  would  expect,  it  is 
not  refracted ;  while  a  ray  falling  obliquely  on 
such  faeet|  or  falling  in  any  manner  on  any 
other  face  of  the  crystal,  is  separated  into  two 
rays,  generally  both  refracted,  diverging  more 
or  less  according  to  the  direction  and  place  of 
inddence^  and  emerging  at  different  points. 


This  result  is  termed  doable  lefraetkn  of  u< 
light ;  the  axis  along  which  no  separation  occs 
is  called  the  optic  axis.  Any  plme  section  ccir 
taining  this  axis,  called  a  principal  sec:  t 
gives  a  like  result.  In  crystals  of  the  kiod  !>.  • 
considered,  one  of  the  rays  is  refracted  tlvari 
according  to  the  law  of  nmple  zefrictio&  ;^i 
of  the  smes),  t.  «.,  it  is  in  tiie  plane  c:  :: 
cidence,  &c, ;  and  if  the  li^ht  fall  on  ananif  i. 
face  parallel  with  the  optic  tfxis,  and  w  b : 
pass  throuffh  the  crystal  in  a  plane  at  r^*:: 
angles  to  the  axis  (equatorial  sectioo),  Uai:'. 
there  are  two  rays,  they  both  obey  the  lav  : 
simple  refraction.  But  in  any  other  ^rer; : 
than  one  of  the  two  now  indicated,  ons  of  l.- 
rays  is  turned  out  of  the  plcme  CKf  inddence,  i^ 
at  angles  departing  from  those  required  hj  '1 
law  of  the  sines.  This  ray  is  therefore  iL< 
the  extraordinary  ray ;  the  other,  the  oniiu7 
ray.  In  Iceland  spar,  tourmaline,  ^  t:. 
former  of  these  rays  diverges  more  from  n-. 
axis  or  peri>endicular  than  the  latter ;  its  u^* 
is  ffreater,  f.  «.,  its  index  of  refrtu^doa  is  it^, 
and  crystals  of  this  kind  are  termed  nept.  c 
in  quartz,  ice,  icc^  the  relation  of  the  two  r*}> 
is  reversed,  the  path  of  the  extraordinan  rsy 
being  within^  or  nearer  the  perpendicular:  cl 
these  crystals  are  termed  positive.  It  will  b> - 
been  seen  that  in  all  cases  an  opUo  axU  )ll^* 
called  an  axis  of  double  refraction,  is  not  ani- 
line through  the  crystal,  but  a  fixed  dim^:>  ^ 
through  it,  and  related  to  a  line  or  lines  at-'^t 
which  the  faces  of  the  crystal  are  Bymmetrici^ j 
placed.  A  large  class  of  crystals,  indadio^  tie 
trimetrio,  have  two  chief  axes  of  form,  &^'^ 
accordingly  two  optic  axes,  or  lines  and  dirr:- 
tions  in  which  a  ray  suffers  no  separaticn; 
while  for  all  other  incidences  neither  of  th^ 
rays  obeys  the  law  of  the  sines ;  t.  a,  ^^^  ^^ 
extraordinary  rays.  These  crystals  are  bocx 
distinguished  as  bi-axal;  Uiose  with  ooe  i^S 
as  uni-axal.  AT»o»g  bi-axal  crystals  are  zck^. 
selenite,  feld^arT&c  In  rarer  instances,  3 
optic  axes  are  found,  or,  as  in  analcime,  tlitr« 
are  several  planes  (not  containing  the  sa^ 
axes)  of  no  refraction;  in  c^  sndi  cases  va 
results  become  extremely  complex.  Cubes  a 
homogeneous  glass  beeome  doubly  refracts^ 
Y^>on  being  unequally  heated  or  preased;  »m 
a  laminat^  structure,  traction,  and  el^^;^ 
magnetism  are  prominent  among  the  ageoci^^ 
inducing  a  like  result.  Now,  if^  by  means  prer 
ently  to  be  indicated,  we  examine  the  twy 
rays  obtained  in  a  case  of  double  refrsctu^a  ^'^ 
find  them  both,  and  whatever  the  color  of  u^ 
light,  completely  polarized,  and  this  alvaT^i^ 
planes  at  right  angles  to  each  otber.  A  raj 
falling  at  any  angle  on  glass  has  a  portion  in- 
flected fi^m  the  first  surface,  and,  neglecting 
other  particulars,  a  second  portion  tranflnittv 
through  the  glass.  At  any  angle,  botb  m^ 
portions  are  partially  polarized ;  the  ni^^^ 
plete  (maximum)  polarization  of  the  f*?  go 
ray  occurs  when  the  angle  of  incidence  is  ^ 
46';  and  at  the  same  time  the  vreatcst  poi&^; 
iiation  of  the  transmitted  pene 
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MO       POLABIZATION  OF  UGHT 

is  degree.  Ordinarily  we  eee  jnst  m  veil  by 
polarized  aa  by  oommon  ligbt ;  bat  there  are 
oircmxutanoea  in  wbich  a  difference  occnra. 
The  orystalline  lens  of  the  eye  being  an  an- 
alyzer, a  person  who  has  learned  to  detect  them 
will  dxscover  in  polarized  light,  from  whatever 
ioorce,  an  appearance  of  yellowish  tofts  or 
brashes  crossed  at  the  middle  with  violet 
(Haidinger's  tafts,  or  hauppei)^  which  to  other 
eyes  are  wholly  nndetected.  Glare  itom  water, 
fflazed  pictorea,  dec,  consists  largely  of  polar- 
ued  lignt.  Hence  the  water  telescope  con- 
taining a  NicoVs  prism,  placed  in  a  certain 
position,  cats  off  the  polarized  portion  of 
the  reflected  light,  and  enables  one  to  see 
the  bottom  of  a  shallow  body  of  water,  or 
fish  beneath  the  surface;  and  an  opera  glass 
oontaining  snch  prisma  shows  pictures  in  Uieir 
true  colors  and  without  glistening,  even  when 
looked  on  obliquely.  &e  same  means  has 
lately  been  proposed  for  enabling  the  eye  to 
penetrate  to  greater  distance  into  fog.  If,  be- 
tween a  ^larizer  and  analyzer,  a  plate  of 
selenite,  mica,  or  almost  any  bi-refringent,  of 
proper  thinness,  be  introduced,  one  ray  can 
De  retarded,  by  difference  of  path,  just  so  far 
as  to  interfere  with  the  other  on  emerging,  and 
the  most  beautiful  colors  are  the  result,  which 
vary  with  the  thickness  of  the  film  and  the 
position  of  its  aids.  In  this  way,  fine  crystals 
of  salicine,  of  bitartrate  of  potassa,  and  others, 
shavings  of  bone,  &c.,  yield  remarkable  dia- 
plays  of  changing  color;  and  as  these  colors 
are  strictly  characteristic,  or  vary  with  the 
substances  examined,  a  test  of  uncommon  deli- 
oacy  and  accuracy  is  thus  unexpectedly  supplied, 
by  which  to  determine,  with  the  aid  of  the 
microscope,  the  nature  of  such  substances  aa 
are  capable  of  polarizing  light,  to  detect  adul- 
terations in  food,  chemicals,  &c.  The  change  in 
the  polarized  ray  in  these  caaea  haa  been  named 
de-,  or  more  properly  di-polarization.  These 
plates  of  many  bi-r^ingent  crystala  exhibit 
each  a  characteristic  set  of  colored  rings,  mark- 
ed with  a  cross;  the  rings,  aa  the  plate  ia  re- 
volved, changing  their  colors  to  those  comple- 
mentary to  uiem,  and  the  crosses  alternating 
from  black  to  wnite.  The  differences  in  the 
dark  cross  of  starch  grtuns  from  various  planta 
fhmish  a  ready  means  of  detramining  their 
source.    A  beam  of  common  light  is  circularly 

Solarized  by  rock  crystal  (quartz),  and  by  many 
quids,  among  which  are  most  essential  oils, 
and  concentrated  sirup  of  cane  sugar.  This 
condition  is  not  readily  detected  by  the  ordinary 
analyzer,  but  by  a  peculiar  polyhedron  of  glass, 
known  aa  Fresners  rhomb.  In  the  bodies  just 
named,  it  is  replaced  when  the  ray  entering 
them  is  previously  plane-polarized,  by  a  rota- 
tion of  the  ray  about  its  own  axis,  the  amount 
of  rotation  being  as  the  total  thickness  and  the 
density  of  the  medium.  This  phenomenon  is 
called  rotatory  polarization;  ana  it  ia  detected 
by  the  ordinary  forms  of  analyzer,  as  the  KiooPs 
prism,  the  different  colors  being  rotated  iu 
different  degrees.    Thus,  in  quarts^  every  ^ 
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inch  in  IfaaokneasiSiow&tha  i*Tiwww>  icd  ndiid 
17**  80',  the  middle  groan  %T*  61',  theeztzw 
violet  4i^  6'.  The  rotatory  power  of  a  pm 
depth  and  density  of  proper  caae  simp  boo; 
known,  the  rotation  produced  by  sny  g^na 
sample  becomes  a  measure  of  itadensitji&I 
purity,  and  hence  of  ita  valne  ;  and  thk  it  t&t 
principle  of  Soleil'a  saccharimeter,  Thisrcu- 
tion  is  from  left  to  right ;  in  difibrent  speeinMi 
of  quartz  it  is  right-handed  or  left-hmndsd.  lie- 
netio  rotatory  polarization  is  the  aame  ebieii, 
as  induced  or  augmented  by  the  aetios  of  sack- 
tro-magnet  on  a  plane-polarixed  ray  whikbeas 
transmitted  through  certain  media.  Brevav 
and  others  have  determined  that  the  refleded 
light  received  at  the  earth^s  aoHaoe  from  ^ 
atmosphere  is  polarized,  depending  on  the  tt|9* 
lar  distance  from  the  sun,  save  at  certain  ehnt^ 
ing  neutral  points.  (See  this  saljoet  in  Jchfr 
ston's"  Physical  Atlas.")  Forbes^  If eIfcmi,iBd 
others  have,  by  means  of  diathermanoosnMdii 
and  the  thermo-electrio  pile,  shown  the  ess^ 
ence  of  both  a  polarization  and  di-polariaQflB 
of  heat;  but  no  important  resnlts  hsTtxet 
been  deduced.  An  application  haa  beennak 
of  the  principle  of  polarized  light  to  the  c<»* 
struction  of  a  polarizing  photometer,  the  ob)eci 
of  which  is  to  eliminate  that  part  of  the  os* 
certainty  in  our  judgment  of  the  brilliancies  c< 
two  lights  viewed  at  the  same  time,  which  ^ 
pends  on  differences  of  the  co1<m^  of  the  hf^n; 
but  the  apparatus  seems  not  to  have  oome  iit^ 
use. — ^The  discovery  of  polarization  was  iiitf 
distinctly  made  by  Mains  so  late  as  the  tch 
181 0.  Its  development  since  that  time  has  bees 
due  to  the  labors  of  Toung,  Freanel,  Brevstffi 
Biot,  Arago,  Sir  John  Heiichel,  and  otben 

POLE,  Rboivau),  cardinal  and  archUsb<]|) 
of  Canterbury,  bom  at  Stoverton  oasde,  StsA 
fordshire,  in  1600,  died  in  1558.  On  his  zDOth- 
er*s  side  he  waa  related  to  Henry  Vm.  B^ 
ing  destined  for  high  positions  in  the  chvrcbt 
he  was  sent  when  7  years  <dd  to  the  Otfthutis 
monastery  of  Shene,  near  Richmond  in  Bani^' 
and  was  graduated  at  Magdalen  college,  Oxfon, 
in  1615.  In  1517  he  became  prebendBry  tf 
Saliabury,  and  in  1819  dean  of  Wifflbonietod 
Exeter.  About  1620  he  went  to  Padns  to  ^ 
ish  his  studies.  Returning  to  England  in  ISv^ 
he  was  received  with  great  favor  by  the  Id^ 
and  was  much  admired  for  his  lesming  vA 
abilities;  but  preferring  to  spend  bistizDeiD 
study  rather  than  in  the  gayeties  of  the  cotft 
he  retired  to  Shene.  He  had  been  here  ab^ 
two  years  when  Henry  began  to  quoiti<?fl  ^ 
legality  of  his  marriage  with  Catharine  <iij> 
agon ;  and  Pole,  foreseeing  that  there  would  w 
trouble,  obtained  from  the  king  penniadan  vd 
visit  Paris.  Returning  after  a  yesr's  itij'  ^ 
retirement  was  again  dirturbed  by  the  deter 
mination  of  the  king  to  throw  off  the  popB> 
supremacy,  and  his  deaire  to  gain  the  tpp^ 
tion  of  his  relative.  As  Pole  refitted  his  ^ 
sent,  to  avoid  the  anger  of  Henry  ^®.j^^ 
over  to  the  continent  and  dwelt  suooeasiT^^ 
Avignon,  Padua,  and  Yenioe.  Meanirbi<«^^ 
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whole  tragedy  co6t  me  nodiliig.    In  a  w<»rd,  if 

I  must  describe  my  mental  progress  np  to  the 
year  1811,  it  was  this:  I  had  read  about  a 
thousand  volumes  of  all  kinds  and  sorts,  and 
remembered  all  that  I  read,  from  the  verses  of 
Karamsin  and  the  articles  in  the  *  European 
Messenger'  to  the  chronological  tables  and  the 
BiUe,  £om  which  I  could  repeat  whole  chap- 
ters by  heart.  I  was  known  in  the  town  of 
Irkootsk  as  *the  wonderful  boy,' with  whom 
the  governor  himself  used  to  converse,  and  the 
director  of  the  grammar  school  to  dispute  as 
with  a  learned  man.''  Having  while  still  young 
removed  to  Moscow,  he  was  forced  to  flee  on  the 
approach  of  the  SVench  army.  Returning  sever- 
id  years  afterward,  he  established  a  newspaper 
called  the  *^  Moscow  Telegraph,"  which  inau- 
gurated a  new  era  in  Russian  literary  criticism, 
Dut  was  finally  suppressed  on  account  of  its 
Mberal  tendencies.  In  1888  Polevoy  went  to 
St  Petersburg,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  writing  essays,  romances,  transla- 
tions, tragedies,  comedies,  and  farces.  His  in- 
cessant labor  gradually  broke  down  his  con- 
stitution, while  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
produced  his  works  had  the  same  effect  upon 
his  fame.  The  best  of  his  dramas  are  ^^Para- 
flftia,  the  Siberian  Oirl,"  the  author's  favorite ; 
the  '^  Grandfkther  of  the  Russian  Fleet;"  and  a 
translation  of  Hamlet.  He  wrote  the  ^*  Life  of 
Suwaroff,"  one  of  the  most  popular  books  in 
Russia,  the  ^^Life  of  Peter  the  Great,"  and  a 
^Life  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,"  which  ex- 
tended no  further  than  the  burning  of  Moscow, 
but  was  completed  by  the  author's  brother.  He 
also  announced  a  ^^  History  of  the  Russian  Peo- 
ple," to  be  finished  in  62  volumes,  but  of  these 
6  only  appeared. — ^His  brother,  Xsvophon 
Albzbibvitch,  after  having  been  for  many  years 
a  bookseller  at  Moscow,  is  now  living  at  8t. 
Petersburg.  He  has  written  several  works  of 
considerable  literary  value,  one  of  which  is  the 
novel  of  *^  Michael  Vasilevitch  Lomonosoff "  (2 
vols.,  Moscow,  18S6). 

POLI,  GivsBPPB  Xavebio,  an  Italian  natu- 
ralist, bom  in  Molfetta,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  in  1746,  died  in  1825.  He  entered  the 
army,  and  was  appointed  by  Ferdinand  I.  in 
1776  professor  of  military  geography  at  Naples, 
was  soon  after  commissioned  to  visit  the  prin- 

ad  military  schools  of  Europe,  became  a 
ow  of  the  royal  society  of  England,  and 
after  his  return  was  made  professor  of  experi- 
mental philosophy  and  director  of  the  military 
academy  at  Naples.  Poll  was  distinguished  as 
a  comparative  anatomist  and  physiologist,  but 
particularly  for  his  knowledge  of  the  character 
and  habits  of  testacean  moUusks,  in  which  de- 
partment he  made  a  large  collection,  and  pub- 
lished the  results  of  his  investigations  in  a 
finely  illustrated  work  entitled  Te9t<ieea  Utru 
ii$qus  Sicilia  (2  vols,  fol.,  Parma,  1792-'6 ;  vol. 
iii.,  1826).  His  descriptions  are  mostly  very 
accurate,  and  he  discovered  numy  new  genera 
and  species.  To  him  is  due  the  discovery  of 
Ihe  nervous  system  of  the  testacea. 


POLIOE  (6r.  veXirno,  gOTenuneBl),  s  jadh 
oial  and  executive  system  and  an  organized 
civil  force  for  the  preservation  of  order  ud 
the  enforcement  of  tne  lawa.  Iliere  are  torn 
of  a  police,  or  something  analogous  to  ii.  in 
Athens,  Oorinth,  and  Ephesna.  In  Borne  iLt 
duties  of  the  policeman  seem  to  have  beei 
shared  by  several  classes  of  officials;  tlie  V> 
tor  arrested  criminals  and  conducted  them  x^^ 
court,  and  the  inspectors,  subprefects,  and  o'jk- 
er  ofilcers,  either  personally  or  by  their  saber- 
dinates,  performea  most  of  the  civO  duties  nor 
devolving  on  the  police.  In  despotic  goven- 
ments  the  police  have  exercised  important  ui 
often  oppressive  ftmctions.  Its  ben^cent  act!  c 
in  sanitary  matters,  in  preventing  and  detectis; 
frauds,  larcenies,  and  petty  crimes,  and  in  pn^ 
moting  the  reformation  of  juvenile  offendeN 
is  of  recent  date  even  in  those  oountries  vhr; 
the  system  has  been  longest  and  most  coil- 
pletely  organized.— The  police  oystem  in  Ynhn. 
though  not  so  oppressive,  except  for  some  cot^ 
paratively  brief  periods,  as  in  aome  of  the  othtr 
countries  of  Europe,  is  of  considerable  t&ii- 
quity.  Previous  to  the  middle  of  the  15th  cec- 
tury,  the  provost  of  Paris  and  his  UenteDAct^ 
civil  and  criminal,  were  charged  wiUi  maintain- 
ing the  peace  of  the  city,  and  with  the  suppres- 
sion of  vagrancy.  About  1446  or  1447  the  ciir 
was  divided  into  16  districts,  over  each  of  irbiOi 
a  commissary  of  police  presided,  having  qq- 
der  him  a  certain  number  of  sergeants,  the 
whole  being  under  the  control  of  the  prorost. 
to  whom  in  1448  Charles  YII.  committed  & 
general  jurisdiction  over  the  vagrants  and  m£c- 
mctors  of  the  kingdom.  About  1620Frar.<i4 
I.  deprived  the  provost  of  the  city  of  his  ei- 
tensive  jurisdiction,  and  created  a  provost  ni^- 
shal  (pretSt  de  marechaux)  for  tibe  city  and  dis- 
trict of  Paris,  who  was  authorized  to  apprehtLd 
and  punish  vagrants  and  disorderly  persoss, 
without  appeal.  Under  his  orders  were  placed 
80  constables,  and  the  number  of  commi^'A- 
ries  and  sergeants  of  police  was  doubled.  Be: 
even  with  this  increase  of  force  there  vcre 
as  late  as  1560  only  500  men  of  all  ranks  in 
the  Parisian  police.  The  superintendence  oi 
the  markets,  weights  and  measures,  end  cess- 
pools, the  cleansing  of  the  streets,  the  inspec- 
tion of  buildings,  and  the  prohibition  of  box- 
ious  trades,  were  all  suljects  of  legislation  in 
France  at  a  very  early  period,  statutes  hanng 
been  passed  relative  to  them  at  varions  data 
between  1850  and  1560.  The  importance  of 
having  them  all  included  in  one  system  d 
surveillance  waa  not,  however,  understood, 
and  each  had  its  own  inspectors,  amenable  to  no 
common  head.  In  1577  the  privilege  of  electing 
their  own  police  magistrates  was  granted  to  the 
inhabitants  of  each  of  the  districts  of  the  citr. 
Under  Louis  XIV .  the  police  attained  its  high- 
est measure  of  perfection  as  a  repressiTe  force. 
A  universal  espionage  was  establiahed,  and  the 
sliffhtest  intimation  of  restiveneas  nndir  ibe 
yoke  of  oppression,  or  the  smallest  depertnre 
from  the  monarch's  views  of  orthodojy»  ^^ 
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upon  their  liberties,  thsfc  a  Tiolent  oppodtion 
WAS  raised  to  it,  and  it  was  soon  repealed,  Lt 
1792  an  act  was  passed  for  the  increase  of  the 
police  courts,  the  employment  of  salaried  ma- 
gistrates, and  the  enlargement  of  their  Jnrisdio- 
tion.  Under  this  act,  8  police  offices  or  comis 
Vere  established,  and  the  magistrates  received 
a  salary  of  £400  each,  which  was  afterward 
raised  to  £600.  In  1800  there  vr^e  6  police 
constables  attached  to  each  of  the  metropoli- 
tan police  offices,  or  48  in  all ;  60  other  con- 
stables, nnder  the  charge  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate at  Bow  street,  patrolled  the  metropolitan 
roads;  the  Thames  police  establishment,  or- 
ganized in  1798,  consisted  of  41  officers ;  the 
city  of  London  employed  and  paid  40  more ; 
and  beside  these  there  were  868  parish  officers 
serving  without  pay.  The  night  watch  and 
patrol  consisted  of  2,044  men  for  the  entire 
metropolitan  district,  of  whom  808  were  in 
the  city  of  London.  The  greater  part  of  these 
men  were  aged,  feeble,  infirm,  and  many  of 
them  half  starved ;  their  compensation  ranged 
from  IT  to  86  cents  per  night;  and  they  were 
nnder  the  control  of  more  than  70  different 
boards  of  officers.  This  state  of  things  con- 
tinued, with  little  amelioration,  till  1829,  when 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  "  act  fbr  improving  the  po- 
lice in  and  near  the  metropolis"  was  passed. 
This  act  established  an  effective  constabulary 
force  under  two  commissioners,  but  left  sev- 
eral petty  detached  bodies  of  peace  officers 
within  the  district.  In  1889  it  was  modified 
by  an  act  consolidating  the  entire  constabulary 
force  of  the  metropolis,  the  city  of  London  ex- 
cepted, which  still  maintains  a  small  indepen- 
dent force,  608  men  in  1859.  By  this  act  also  the 
entire  executive  duties  of  police  were  intrusted 
to  the  commissioners;  their  sphere  of  action 
in  regard  to  all  matters  propeny  belonging  to 
police  was  greatly  enlarged ;  the  police  courts 
were  assimilated  to  the  other  courts  of  Justice, 
and  a  single  magistrate  was  empowered  to  de- 
cide, without  appeal,  questions  involving  sums 
of  money  not  exceeding  40  shillings,  as  well 
as  those  cases  of  offbnce  against  the  person  so 
constantly  recurring  in  a  police  court ;  and  the 
boundaries  of  the  police  districts  were  changed 
to  adapt  them  the  better  to  the  growth  of  the 
metropolis.  In  1856  the  joint  commissioners 
were  superseded  by  one  commiBsioner,  whose 
salary  was  fixed  at  £1,500,  and  two  assistant 
commissioners  were  appointed,  at  a  salary  of 
£800  each. — The  rural  police  or  county  con- 
stabulary force  in  England  is  of  recent  origin. 
The  difficulty  of  arresting  criminals  and  pre- 
venting crime,  especially  among  Juvenile  of- 
fenders, led  to  its  organisation.  In  1840  par- 
liament passed  an  act  permitting  any  county, 
or  part  of  a  county,  to  organize  a  police  force 
on  a  plan  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
metropolitan  police.  The  county  of  Essex 
availed  itself  of  the  permission  the  same  year ; 
and  between  1840  and  1858, 18  English  and  4 
Welsh  counties  had  adopted  it  for  the  whole 
of  each  county,  and  7  others  for  parts.    In 


1850  the  ^'act  to  render  more  dftotnsl  tb 
police  in  counties  and  borough'*  waspaed 
and  there  is  now  a  county  conatrimltry  fon 
in  every  county,  whidi  reports  amniall j  to  *li 
seoretaxy  of  state.  The  effi»ct  of  the  oipiuar 
tion  of  tills  force  has  been  greatly  to  dimisk 
the  amount  of  crime,  especially  amoo^  ibe 
young,  who  are  now  promptly  ooomntted  ro 
reformatoriea,  and  to  render  property  safer 
and  the  adofdidstration  of  justice  mere  mi- 
form.  The  expenditure  for  the  ooantj  ci-t- 
stabnlary  in  1859  was  £991,555,  and  tbetoul 
number  of  policemen  was  18,809. — ^InScetksd 
the  organization  of  an  efficient  police  in  :i« 
large  towns  dates  from  1884,  and  has  h^ 
materially  modified  by  subseqaeoi  laws.  Tb? 
rural  police  has  been  organized  under  the  1st 
of  1857,  which  is  similar  in  its  provisions  to 
the  English  law  of  1856. — In  beland,  vd 
1814,  tiie  police  was  in  a  perfectly  chaotic  stare. 
The  law  passed  that  year  led  to  improTemeDt; 
in  detail,  but  did  not  r^nove  the  manageiceLt 
of  the  force  nor  the  Amotions  of  the  inferior 
magistracy  from  partisan  control,  by  irbich 
they  were  often  made  the  instmments  of  osi' 
rageous  abuses.  The  act  of  1886,  and  its  sulv 
sequent  modifications  in  1848  and  1867,  b&^ 
greatly  improved  it.  It  is  of  a  quasi  jm^trj 
character,  being  well  armed  and  ocoq)jisi: 
barracks.  In  1858  the  number  of  members  wsf 
12,067,  and  the  cost  £668,700.  The  citj  <^ 
Dublin  and  its  vicinity  has  also  a  metropolitiD 
police,  with  a  force  of  1,087  men ;  its  coft  in 
1868  was  £77,027.— In  the  United  States,  the 

Srovieions  for  the  repression  of  crime  and  the 
etection  and  arrest  of  criminals  were  coH 
from  those  of  Great  Britain.  Eadi  coimtT 
had  its  sheriff  and  deputies,  and,  where  there 
were  town  organizations,  each  town  its  ooa- 
Btables.  Justices  of  the  peace,  of  whom  there 
was  a  considerable  number  in  each  coantj. 
and  often  in  each  town,  appointed  by  the  legist 
lature,  or  of  late  elected  by  the  people  of  the 
town  or  county,  had  absolute  juriadiction  in 

Eetty  civil  and  criminal  cases,  and  power  to 
ind  the  accused  over  to  a  higher  conrt  a 
any  case.  In  the  larger  towns,  the  danger  tc 
property  from  fires,  burglaries^  Ac,  in  ^^ 
night  time,  led  to  the  appmntment  of  watcli- 
men,  who,  like  those  of  London,  were  efi^ 
aged  and  infirm  men,  few,  and  poorly  pv^ 
The  organization  of  a  day  police  is  of  rec^s* 
date  even  in  the  cities  of  New  York,  FhiU- 
delphia,  Baltamore,  Boston,  New  Orleans,  tfd 
Cincinnati.  At  first  the  police  force ^  vu 
municipal,  confined  to  the  chartered  l«"^^Jil 
the  city,  and  appointed  by  the  mayor  tfw 
council.  To  such  a  plan  there  were  foowl  to 
be  two  serious  objections,  viz, :  that  evil  Qocn 
would  escape  beyond  the  city  limits,  and  Unw 
evade  their  jurisdiotlon,  and  that  the  appomt- 
ment  and  control  of  the  jwlioe  wa«  vam  » 
partisan  matter.  In  1857  the  legialstare  oi 
New  York  passed  an  act  for  the  ertabliriw^J^ 
of  a  metropolitan  police  force,  which  shouio 
possess  constabulaiy  powers  in  tbe  oooovei 
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of  New  York,  Kings,  Westchester,  and  Rich* 
luoud,  and  in  the  towns  of  Jamaica,  Newtown, 
and  Hushing,'  in  the  county  of  Qneens-  This 
iV»roe  was  to  be  nnder  the  control  of  7  oom- 
rnissioiiers,  including  the  mayors  of  New  York 
a; 111  Brooklyn  ex  officiis.  In  1860  this  act  was 
imxlified  and  the  number  of  commissioners  re- 
duced to  8,  who  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
;:«>veraor,  and  to  serve  5  yeare.  The  duties 
of  t\i4  policemen  were  also  enlarged  by  this 
aot,  and  now  include  most  though  not  all  of 
il.(>se  of  the  police  force  of  London  and  Paris, 
Die  following  tables  give  the  comparative  sta- 
tistics of  the  police  of  London  and  New  York, 
with  the  force  and  cost  of  that  of  Paris: 
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Though  strongly  opposed  at  first,  the  change 
of  system  in  New  York  has  proved  heneflciS, 
and  is  generally  approved.  Baltimore  and  Phil- 
adelphia have  adopted  a  similar  one,  and  the 
change  is  ahout  to  be  made  in  Boston.  The 
police  courts  in  New  York  (and  the  same  ia 
true,  we  believe,  in  the  other  cities  which  have 
adopted  the  system)  are  not  a  part  of  the  metro- 
politan police  organization.  The  pay  of  both 
officers  and  men  is  higher  than  that  of  the  Lon- 
don or  Paris  metropolitan  police,  that  of  the 
men  being  more  than  double ;  so  that  in  Lon- 
don, with  a  force  nearly  4  times  as  large  (the 
proportion  being  1  to  324  of  the  population, 
against  1  to  784),  the  cost  of  the  police  is  less 
tlian  twice  as  much  as  in  New  York ;  while 
with  Paris  (pop.  1,324,348;  proportion,  1  to 
803)  the  comparison  is  nearly  the  same. 
POLIGNAO,  JuLKS  AuGCSTE  Armand  Maris, 

Srince  de,  a  French  statesman,  bom  in  Paris, 
[ay  14,  1780,  died  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye, 
March  29,  1847.  His  parents  being  obliged  to 
leave  France  at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  he 
went  first  to  Russia,  and  then  to  £ngland  as  aid 
of  the  count  d^Artois  (afterward  Charles  X.), 
and  in  Dec.  1803  returned  to  France,  being 
concerned  in  the  conspiracy  of  Cadoudal  and 
Pichegru.  When  the  plot  was  discovered,  his 
brother  Armand,  who  was  also  engaged  in  it, 
was  sentenced  to  death,  and  he  himself  to  3 
years^  imprisonment.  Armand^s  life  was  spared, 
but  both  were  retained  in  captivity  until  1814, 
when  they  escaped  and  rejoined  the  count  d'Ar- 
tois.  After  the  second  restoration,  Jules  was 
made  a  peer  of  France,  but  refused  to  take  the 
constitutional  oath  on  account  of  religious 
scruples,  until  these  were  relieved  by  the  pope, 
who  also  made  him  a  Roman  prince.  In  1816 
he  married  Miss  Campbell,  a  Scottish  heiress. 
He  was  minister  to  London  from  1823  to  1829, 
when  he  was  recalled  by  Charles  X.,  and  in 
August  became  the  head  of  the  new  ministry, 
with  the  portfolio  of  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 
He  was  the  representative  of  the  ultramontane 
party  in  the  state,  and  was  looked  upon  with 
great  disfavor  by  the  friends  of  constitutional 
liberty  throughout  France.  The  growing  dif- 
ference between  the  ministry  and  the  chambers, 
and  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  court,  after  a 
few  months  led  to  the  revolution  by  which 
Charles  was  deprived  of  his  throne.  Poliguac 
fled,  but  was  arrested  at  Granville,  Aug.  16, 
1830,  in  the  disguise  of  a  valet,  was  tried,  found 
guilty,  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life,  and 
confined  in  the  fortress  of  Ham  until  1836, 
when  he  was  released,  lived  for  some  time  in 
England,  and  finally  returned  to  France.  Dur- 
ing his  imprisonment  he  wrote  a  work  entitled 
Consideratiom  politiques  (Paris,  1832). 

POLIGNAC,  MELcnioR  de,  a  French  cardi- 
nal and  statesman,  great  uncle  of  the  preced- 
ing, born  in  Puy,  Oct.  11,  1661,  died  Nov.  20, 
1741.  He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Poland 
by  Louis  XIV.,  and  after  the  death  of  John 
Bobieski  in  1696  contrived  to  have  the  prince 
of  Conti  elected  king ;  but  this  choice  not  be- 
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lag  aoeepted  bj  tbe  nfttion,  who  plaoed  the 
orown  on  the  head  of  Frederio  Angastns,  dec* 
tor  of  Saxony,  Polignao  fell  into  disgrace  and 
was  recalled.  Banished  to  his  abbacy  of  Bon- 
port,  he  employed  his  time  in  refuting  Lnore- 
nus  in  a  Latin  poem  entitled  Anti-Lueretint, 
$996  de  Deo  et  Natura  (2  vols.  8yo.,  1745).  He 
returned  to  court  in  1702,  was  made  auditor 
of  the  rota  at  Rome  in  1706,  and  minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  Holland  in  1710,  and  was  a  com- 
missioner on  the  part  of  France  to  negotiate 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1718.  On  his  return 
from  the  last  embassy  he  was  created  cardinal. 
During  the  regency  he  attached  himself  to  the 
party  of  the  legitimists,  and  was  again  banished 
until  1721.  From  1724  to  1782  he  was  the 
French  minister  at  Rome,  and  in  1726  obtain- 
ed the  archbishopric  of  Auch.  He  succeeded 
Bossuet  in  the  French  academy  in  1704. 

POLITIANUS,  AiroBLUs.    See  Pouziano. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY  (Gr.  o«cor,  a  house, 
ond  vo^of,  a  law),  properly,  an  exposition  of  the 
measures  necessary  for  directing  the  move* 
ments  of  society  so  that  man  may  act  in  har- 
mony with  those  laws  which  control  him  in 
his  efforts  to  improve  his  condition.  Great 
confusion  exists  not  only  in  the  definition  of 
political  economy,  but  in  the  various  expres- 
sions made  use  of  in  treating  of  the  subject, 
and  even  in  settling  upon  some  general  under- 
standing of  its  scope.  By  some  writers  it  has 
been  treated  as  a  science,  by  others  as  an  art, 
and  Sir  James  Steuart  speaks  of  it  as  a  com- 
bination of  the  two.  Mr.  Senior  considers  it 
^^  the  science  which  treats  of  the  nature,  the 
production,  and  the  distribution  of  wealth." 
Archbishop  Whately  would  give  it  the  name 
of  "  catallactics,  or  the  science  of  exchanges." 
Hr.  McCulloch  considers  it  **  the  science  of  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  production  of  those 
material  products  which  have  exchangeable 
value,  and  which  are  either  necessary,  useful, 
or  agreeable  to  man."  M.  Storch  says  it  *^  is 
the  science  of  the  natural  laws  which  deter- 
mine the  prosperity  of  nations,  that  is  to  say, 
their  wealth  and  civilization."  M.  Sismondi 
considers  *^  the  physical  wel&re  of  man,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  the  work  of  government,  as  the 
object  of  political  economy."  M.  Say  defines  it 
88  "  the  economy  of  society ;  a  science  combin- 
ing the  results  of  our  observations  on  the  na- 
ture and  functions  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
social  body."  The  progress  thus  far  made  in 
political  economy  has  been  slow  and  uncertain, 
and  there  is  in  its  entire  range  hardly  a  doc- 
trine or  even  the  definition  of  an  important 
word  which  is  universally  or  even  generally 
accepted  beyond  dispute.  In  1844  Mr.  De 
Qnincey  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that  it  did 
not  advance,  and  that  from  the  year  1817  it 
had  *^  on  the  whole  been  stationary  ;^'  and  he 
farther  adds:  *^ Nothing  can  be  postulated, 
nothing  demonstrated,  for  anarchy  even  as  to 
the  earliest  principles  is  predominant."  M. 
Rossi  says :  ^^  Notwithstanding  the  pretensions 
80  frequently  put  forward  by  politicians  and 


eoonomiata,  some  of  the  most  InteNi&ig  yt- 
tiomi  of  the  sciences  they  profess  are  i^  ia> 
perfectly  understood;"  while  ^^the  impottc; 
art  of  applying  them  to  the  affairs  of  msnkisd, 
80  as  to  produce  the  greatest  amoont  of  pe- 
manent  good,  has  made  but  little  pTogxeH.cd 
is  hardly  indeed  in  its  infimcy."  Amid  i2 
their  discords  and  disagreements,  it  is  poisil'i 
to  divide  political  economists  under  tvro  ^- 
eral  heads:  those  who  treat  the  salgecl  l'  i 
deductive  science,  '^in  which  all  the  geiMv 
propositions  are  in  the  strictest  sense  of  itr 
word  hypothetical ;"  and  those  who  treat  it  t) 
the  inductive  or  Baconian  method.  Of  tL^ 
first  named  school  are  all  the  English  e<:oiK- 
mists  and  most  of  those  of  continental  Iw.^^ 
who  have  acquired  any  reputation.  As  tk 
representatives  of  the  last,  Mr.  Heorr  C 
Carey  and  his  followers  aro  most  prominfr^ 
— ^The  earliest  treatise  on  an  economic  snbjec: 
is  believed  to  be  **The  Eryxias,  or  Abf-c: 
Wealth,"  erroneously  attributed  to  Achb* 
Socratious,  one  of  the  disciples  of  Socntn 
and  assigned  to  the  date  of  427  B.  C.  "FiA- 
to,"  says  Say,  "has  with  tolerable  fiddr 
(*  Republic,' book  ii.)  sketched  the  effect!  rf 
the  separation  of  social  employments,  but  »*• 
ly  with  a  view  to  point  out  man^a  social  cbc- 
acter,  and  the  necessity  he  was  in,  from  ^s 
multifarious  wants,  of  uniting  in  esteD$iT< 
societies,  in  which  each  individual  miglit  b< 
exclusively  occupied  with  one  species  of  pn^ 
duction.  It  is.  an  entirely  political  view,  fr«n 
which  no  other  consequence  can  be  drawn" 
To  Aristotle,  however,  is  due  the  honor  of  be- 
ing the  founder  of  political  economj.  His 
three  treatises— "  Ethics,"  which  treats  of  tie 
regulation  of  the  individual  man;  *' Politics." 
of  the  relation  of  man  toward  others  in  a  socii) 
capacity,  both  private  and  public,  the  fami^r 
and  the  state ;  and  "  Economics,"  of  the  reli- 
tion  of  man  toward  property^onetitute  in 
a  measure  a  connected  work,  each  beisg  ^ 
pendent  on  and  interwoven  with  the  others 
The  expression  political  economy  was  £r^ 
used  by  Aristotle,  and  is  to  be  found  io  the 
"  Economics,"  book  ii.  chap.  i.  He  lays  dotm 
the  dogma  that  the  bounty  of  nature  i<  t^e 
only  true  source  of  wealth,  and  he  hold?  in 
ffreat  abhorrence  trading  and  usury,  w^^ 
latter,  he  says,  "  is  most  reasonably  detested, 
as  the^  increase  of  our  fortune  arises  from  the 
money  itself,  and  not  by  emjiloying  it  io^ 
purposes  for  which  it  was  intended.*^  Bot 
little  attention  was  paid  to  economic  studies 
for  many  centuries  after  the  time  of  Aristotle. 
The  ancients  regarded  industrial  oocnpationw 
any  kind  as  degrading  and  unworthy  of  frff 
men.  Agriculture  was  looked  upon  with  muf" 
more  favor  than  any  other  employment  in- 
volving labor,  but  even  farm  labor  ir«s  f*^ 
formed  almost  entirely  by  slaves  belonging  to 
and  employed  by  the  landlords.  The  ligW  w 
which  trade  was  regarded  by  the  "Romm^K 
be  gathered  from  Cicero,  who  in  his  "Offices 
Bays :  "  The  gains  of  merchants,  as  well  as  w 
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flkm,*'  and  tiiflt  under  the  laws  of  which  he  was 
the  aothor  she  rose  to  '^  a  point  of  wealth  and 
indnstrj  far  beyond  any  she  had  ever  reached 
since  the  fonndation  of  the  monarchy;"  and 
ev«nM.  Say  says :  ^*  It  is  not  true  that  Oolhert 
mined  France,"  but  that,  "on  the  contrary, 
France  under  Colbert's  administration  emerged 
from  the  distress  in  which  two  regencies  and  a 
weak  reign  had  involved  her." — ^The  various 
restrictions  upon  trade,  especially  upon  the 
importation  of  manufactured  goods,  and  t!he 
export  of  the  raw  materials  used  in  manu- 
fiiotures,  at  this  time,  and  even  later,  and  espe- 
cially in  England,  were  of  a  very  onerous  char- 
acter. The  penalties  for  the  infringement  of 
the  laws  were  in  many  oases  cruel  and  even 
barbarous.  This  system,  with  the  policy  pur- 
Boed  under  it,  was  attacked  by  various  writers. 
Among  the  earliest  and  ablest  of  these  may  be 
mentioned  Sir  Dudley  North,  who  published 
^^Disoourses  on  Trade"  (4to.,  London,  1691). 
Among  the  doctrines  held  by  him  as  fnnda* 
mental  were:  "That  the  whole  world  as  to 
trade  is  but  as  one  nation;  that  money  is  a 
merchandise  whereof  there  may  be  a  glut  as 
well  as  scarcity,  and  that  even  to  an  inconven- 
ience ;  that  a  people  cannot  want  money  to  serve 
the  ordinary  dealing,  and  more  than  enough 
they  will  not  have;  and  that  money  exported 
in  trade  is  an  increase  to  the  wealth  of  a  na- 
tion." Sir  William  Petty,  in  "  Quantulumcun- 
que,  or  a  Tract  concerning  Money,"  had  in 
1682  attacked  the  theory  of  "the  balance  of 
trade;"  and  there  were  at  a  subsequent  day 
many  champions  on  both  sides  of  this  vexed 
question;  among  others  Dr.  Davenant  (1695- 
•  1712),  who  espoused  the  so  called  mercantile 
theory,  and  Sir  Matthew  Decker  (l743-'4)  and 
Joseph  Harris  (1757-8),  who  opposed  it.  In 
1698  appeared  in  London  "Historical  and  Po- 
litical £ssays,  or  Discourses  on  several  Sub- 
jects," including  money,  government,  &c.,  by 
John  Locke,  in  which  he  for  the  first  time  pro- 
mulgated some  of  the  favorite  theories  in  re- 
gard to  money  now  held  by  European  econo- 
mists.— ^In  1758  there  appeared  at  Versailles  the 
TabUau  econamique^  et  maximes  generates  du 
goutemement  eeonomique^  by  Francois  Quesnay, 
followed  by  Theorie  de  Vimfot,  by  the  elder 
Mirabeau  (1760),  La  philMophie  rurale^  also  by 
Mirabeau  (1768),  and  various  other  works  by 
Quesnay  and  his  disciples,  expounding  the 
physiocratio  or  agricultural  system  of  economy. 
The  physiocratists  held  that  the  earth  was  the 
9ole  producer  of  wealth,  and  divided  the  in- 
dustrial members  of  society  into  8  classes :  1, 
the  proprietors  of  the  land;  2,  the  cultivators, 
consisting  of  farmers  and  agricultural  laborers, 
whom  they  regarded  as  a  productive  class ;  8, 
the  mechanics,  manufacturers,  and  merchants, 
whom  they  styled  the  unproductive  class.  That 
portion  of  his  income  which  the  landlord  laid 
out  in  the  improvement  of  his  land  they  char- 
acterized as  productive  expenses ;  and  in  so  far 
as  the  landlord  by  these  expenditures  aided  the 
farmer  in  increasing  the  amount  of  his  produce, 


the  landlord  1>eeame  one  of  the  prodnctiTt 
dass.  They  maintained  that  the  hhoi  of  im> 
ohanics,  manufacturers,  and  artasaas  ▼»  z^ 
productive,  because  it  merdy  r^laeedtheitock 
which  employed  them,  together  with  tb«  ori 
nary  profits  of  that  stock ;  and  that  merti&t  ^ 
sto^  was  unproductive  because  it  merelr  c?:- 
tinned  the  existence  of  its  own  value.  T:^- 
admitted  that  mechanics,  mannikctaren.  ix 
merchants  might  augment  the  revenne  u-i 
wealth  of  society,  but  that  it  canld  onlj  k  i  • 
complished  by  parsimony  or  privation.  H  - 
believed  that  the  most  perfect  fireedom  oftr.it 
with  all  nations  was  the  great  desideratimi  i.; 
agriculture.  Dissenting  entirely  from  tbe  ^  :- 
tral  idea  of  this  school  and  ita  logical  dcC: - 
tions,  Adam  Smith,  however,  in  1776,  expre^^ 
the  opinion  that  ^^  with  all  its  imperfections .: 
is,  perhaps,  the  nearest  approximation  to  ti. 
truth  that  has  yet  been  pubhahed  upon  the  si;  -> 
ject  of  political  economy."  Among  th«  m« 
eminent  of  the  physiocratists  was  Tuigot^  a!tc'- 
ward  ocnnptroller-general  of  finances,  who  tir.j 
embraced  the  views  of  Quesnay,  and  in  K'i 
published  Refiexiimi  tur  la  formation  et  kdo' 
tributian  des  riehea§e$j  the  ablest  of  the  trea- 
tises of  thb  school.  ''In  1764,"  says  Sij. 
*'  Genovesi  commenced  a  public  course  of  le^ 
tures  on  political  economy  from  the  chair  fooci 
ed  by  the  care  of  the  highly  esteemed  &T>i 
learned  IntierL  In  consequence  of  his  examr  ^. 
oUier  professorahips  were  afterward  establbii'^i 
at  Milan,  and  more  recently  in  most  of  the  c&i- 
versities  in  Germany  and  Russia."— Among  th? 
contributions  to  political  economy  up  to  ti:^ 
end  of  the  18th  century,  none  evince  ma-C; 
reasoning  power  than  the  "  Political  i^^J^\ 
of  David  Hume,  which  appeared  in  IT^'^ 
Among  those  essays  which  may  be  mentioct^ 
as  coming  within  the  limit  of  political  ecor.o- 
my,  are  *' Oonunerce,"  '^Kefinements  in  it^ 
Arts,"  "Money,"  "Interest,"  ** The Bahmce '>^ 
Trade,"  "The  Jealousy  of  Trade,"  *' Taxes,' 
and  "Public  Credit."  According  to  tliewe*^ 
says,  every  thing  in  the  world  is  purchased  by 
labor,  and  our  passions  are  the  only  canees  et 
labor;  when  a  nation  abounds  in  manufactures 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  scientific  agriculturv 
becomes  possible,  and  the  cultivators  of  tbt 
soil  redouble  their  industry  and  atteotion,  uV 
surplus  produce  being  readily  exchanged  l^jr 
the  proaucts  of  those  manufactures  and  m^ 
chanio  arts,  and  the  land  furnishes  more  tli^^ 
is  needed  for  the  support  of  those  who  om:i' 
vate  it ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  vhere  this 
diversified  industry  does  not  flourish,  there  is 
no  inducemenl  for  the  agriculturists  to  mm*^ 
their  skill  and  industry  because  of  the  di&cim 
of  exchanging  any  surplus.  Foreign  trade  by 
its  imports  famishes  raw  materials  for  n^^ 
manufactures,  and  by  its  exports  gives  emp'^.l^' 
ment  to  labor,  which  in  the  absence  of  u^ 
trade  might  be  wasted.  Keoeeaty  is  the  gre«i 
incentive  to  industry  and  invention— rather  tw 
fears  than  the  hopes,  the  aspirations,  8ndtt>i 
ambition  of  mankind.    "When  indnstiy  and  ti:v^ 
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and  vant  of  harmony  among  the  several  parts. 
"  It  is  only,"  says  Say,  **  a  promiscaons  assem- 
blage of  the  soundest  principles  of  political 
economy,  supported  by  the  clearest  illustrations, 
and  ingenious  statistical  speculations,  blended 
iR-ith  instructive  reflections ;  it  is  not  a  complete 
treatise  on  either  science,  but  an  ill-digested  mass 
of  enlightened  views  and  accurate  information.^' 
Dr.  Smith  holds  that  the  annual  labor  of  every 
nation  is  the  fund  which  originally  supplies  it 
with  what  it  annually  consumes,  and  that  the 
relative  proportion  which  that  produce  bears 
to  the  consumers  is  the  measure  of  their  supply 
in  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life ;  that 
the  greatest  improvement  in  the  productive 
power,  skill,  and  judgment  of  labor  has  arisen 
from  the  division  of  labor ;  that  the  extent  of 
the  division  of  labor  is  limited  by  the  market 
for  its  products;  and  that  labor  is  the  only  uni- 
versal as  well  as  accurate  measure  of  value,  or 
the  only  standard  by  which  we  can  compare 
the  values  of  different  conunodities  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places.  He  says  that  the  demand  for 
labor  can  only  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  the  *^  funds  destined  for  the  payment 
of  wages;"  and  yet,  while  justiy  holding  that 
it  is  labor  which  supplies  a  people  with  what 
they  consume,  with  a  most  remarkable  incon- 
sistency he  says  that  "  the  attention  of  govern- 
ment never  was  so  unnecessarily  employed  as 
when  directed  to  watch  over  the  preservation 
or  increase  of  the  quantity  of  money  in  any 
country."  In  his  complicated  and  contradic- 
tory arguments  respecting  **  stock" — ^which  he 
Bays  consists  of  two  parts,  that  which  the  pos- 
sessor "expects  is  to  afford  him  revenue," 
which  "is  called  his  capital,"  and  also  that 
which  supplies  his  "immediate  consumption" — 
he  involves  himself  in  some  of  the  most  serious 
fallacies  to  be  found  in  his  book,  the  deductions 
fh>m  which  are  fatal  to  much  of  his  system. 
Ko  portions  of  his  book  need  to  be  read  with 
more  care  in  order  to  escape  error  than  those 
which  treat  of  stock,  or  into  which  his  theory 
of  stock  enters  as  an  element.  Money  he  terms 
"the  great  wheel  of  circulation,  the  great  in- 
strument of  commerce,"  and  adds,  that  it 
"makes  a  part  and  a  very  valuable  part  of  the 
capital "  of  a  country  or  people,  and  that  when 
possessed  of  it  we  can  readily  obtain  whatever 
else  we  have  occasion  for.  "The  great  affair 
is  to  get  money;  when  that  is  obtained,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  making  any  other  purchase." 
Here,  it  will  be  observed,  he  recognizes  the 
important  fact  that  money  possesses  a  quality 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other  commodity :  its 
universal  acceptability  among  men,  its  power  to 

f  purchase  any  thing  which  man  desires  to  sell, 
n  tracing  the  general  progress  of  wealth,  he 
illustrates  the  importance  which  the  farmer 
gains  by  the  diversification  of  industry  as  fol- 
lows: "An  inland  country  naturally  fertile 
and  easily  cultivated  produces  a  great  surplus 
of  provisions  beyond  what  is  necessary  for 
maintaining  the  cultivators;  and  on  account 
of  the  expense  of  land  carriage,  and  inoonven- 


iency  of  river  navigation,  it  may  treqaeaOy  }^ 
difi&cult  to  send  this  snrpliia  abTOftd."^  Vbrt 
then  workmen  engaged  in  other  pnnnits  kq^ 
in  the  neighborhood,  "  they  woric  up  tbe  b» 
terials  of  manufacture  whidh  the  land  prod9«»i 
and  exchange  finished  work"  ^'  or  the  pnc«  :i 
it  for  more  materials  and  provisioDe.^  **llift' 
give  a  new  value  to  the  Bundns  part  of  the  r^ 
prodifte,  by  saving  the  expense  of  earryiar  a 
to  the  water  side,  or  to  some  differoit  market 
and  they  furnish  tiie  cultivoterB  ^tfa  Bomeibr^ 
in  exchange  for  it  that  is  either  na^nl  or  ^T*-- 
able  to  them  upon  easier  terms  than  they  lo-  •: 
have  obtained  it  before.  ....  They  are  rr  • 
both  encouraged  and  enabled  to  inereee  J  ■ 
surplus  produced  by  a  farther  improvcsirit 
and  better  cultivation  of  the  land ;  and  e  t.« 
fertility  of  the  land  had  given  birth  to  *i« 
manufacture,  so  the  progress  of  the  manc^ 
ture  reacts  upon  the  kund,  and  increaset^  ti^ 
fertility."  As  the  work  improTea,  more  di4^' 
markets  are  reached ;  "  for  though  nath^r  iLt 
rude  produce,  nor  even  the  coarse  maniiiactart 
could  without  the  greatest  difiScnlty  s&ff ^r. 
the  e3n>ense  of  a  considerable  land  earriagtr.  Ut 
refined  and  improved  mannfisctnre  eanly  m&j 
In  a  small  bulk  it  frequenUy  contains  the  it-a 
of  a  great  quantity  of  rude  prodnce.  A  pi^it 
of  fine  cloth,  for  example,  which  weighs  «&lf 
80  pounds,  contains  in  it  the  price  not  onir  j 
the  80  pounds  weight  of  wool,  bnt  0cnietxir>e« 
of  several  thousand  weight  of  com,  the  c&'r- 
tenance  of  the  different  working  people,  azniff 
their  employers.  The  com,  which  ooald  «:d 
difficulty  be  carried  abroad  in  ita  own  sb^pe 
is  in  this  manner  virtually  exported  in  tl»: 
of  the  complete  manufacture,  and  may  eikl.^ 
be  sent  to  the  remotest  country  of  the  work  " 
— ^In  1798  appeared  anonymously  the  first  edi- 
tion of  "  An  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Pop> 
lation  as  it  affects  the  Future'  ImproreKec: 
of  Society,"  the  author  of  which  was  the  Rt^. 
T.  R.  Malthus.  New  revised  and  enlarrec 
editions  have  since  been  published  from  tict 
to  time  with  the  name  of  the  author,  the  6d 
and  last  in  1820.  According  to  its  priff^oe 
this  publication  "  owes  origin  to  a  c^onversi- 
tion  with  a  friend  on  the  subject  of  TrilliLn 
Godwin's  essay  on  avarice  and  profk^ion  in 
his  *  Inquirer.'"  In  addition  to  an  examiTti- 
tion  of  the  principle  of  population,  and  &$  s 
part  of  his  subject,  Malthus  reviews  the  <]oc- 
trines  of  Godwin  as  well  as  those  of  Condc^ 
cet,  both  of  whom  held  to  the  possible  pit^^ 
ress  of  man  toward  future  perfbotion,  an<i  i 
consequent  reign  of  equality,  peace,  and  ji» 
tice.  The  doctrines  of  Godwm  in  the  tsssj 
above  referred  to,  and  in  his  "  Inquiry  coo- 
ceming  Political  Justice"  (1798),  respecting  the 
unequal  distribution  of  the  things  of  tlus  worid 
among  the  people,  were,  in  the  words  of  a  re» 
cent  American  writer,  "among  the  boldeat 
and  sharpest  protests  against  the  defects  bU 
failures  of  the  existing  social  otganizatioo, 
uttered  with  a  calmness,  sobriety,  and  forc« 
of  reasoning,  that  were  not  to  be  met  by  i^e- 
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itirther  extend  its  Bignifioation  to  landed  secu- 
rities, bills,  notes  of  hand,  and  the  like,  it  is 
eTidentljr  becanse  thej  contain  obligations  to 
deliver  things  possessed  of  inherent  value.  In 
point  of  fact,  wealth  can  onlj  exist  where  there 
are  things  possessed  of  real  and  intrinsic  value. 
Wealth  is  proportionate  to  the  quantum  of  that 
value ;  great  when  the  aggregate  of  component 
Talne  is  great,  small  when  that  aggregate  is 
small.  .  .  .  The  knowledge  of  the  real  nature 
of  wealth,  thus  defined,  of  the  difficulties  that 
must  be  surmounted  in  its  attainment,  of  the 
course  and  order  of  its  distribution  among  the 
members  of  societj.  of  the  uses  to  which  it 
may  be  applied,  and  further,  of  the  consequences 
resulting  respectively  from  these  several  cir- 
cumstances^ constitutes  that  branch  of  science 
now  entided  political  economy."  Subsequent- 
ly Say  published  his  lectures  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  science,  under  the  title  of  Coun 
compUt  d'eecnomie  politique  pratique,  tuivi  de 
metangei  (Paris,  1828-'9).  An  examination  of 
this  book  will  show  that  he  had  materially 
altered  his  views  in  regard  to  the  subject,  and 
was  now  disposed  to  treat  political  economy 
as  something  higher  and  better  than  a  mere 
science  of  wealth.  **The  object  of  political 
economy,*'  he  says  in  this  later  book,  '*  seems 
heretofore  to  have  been  restricted  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  pro- 
duction, distribution,  and  consumpticm  of 
riches.  And  it  is  so  that  I  have  considered  it 
in  my  treatise  upon  political  economy,  publish- 
ed first  in  1808 ;  yet  in  that  same  work  it  can 
be  seen  that  the  science  pertains  to  every  thing 
in  society."  In  the  same  year  in  which  Say's 
first  treatise  appeared,  Sismondi  published  in 
Oeneva  his  TraiU  ds  la  riehesae  commereiale. 
At  this  time  Sismondi  was  a  decided  follower 
of  Adam  Smith ;  ^^  but,"  says  a  distinguished 
writer,  *^  being  an  ardent  friend  of  humanity, 
hlB  views  underwent  a  complete  change  in  the 
progress  of  his  investigations.  No  more  pleas- 
mg  task  could  be  offered  us  than  turning 
through  the  voluminous  works  of  Sismondi  for 
the  evidences  of  his  pure  love  of  human  wel- 
fare, and  his  detestation  of  the  science  of 
wealth  apart  from  human  well  being." — ^At  the 
request  of  Alexander  I.  of  Kussia  Henri  Storch 
prepared  for  publication  his  Caur$  dieonamie 
politique,  au  expoiition  deeprineipee  qui  deter- 
minent  la  proapMti  dee  nations  (St.  Peters- 
burg, 1815).  ^^The  emperor  Alexander,  hav- 
ing taken  his  lessons  in  political  economy  from 
M.  Storch,"  says  a  recent  writer,  ^^  determined 
to  carry  out  in  the  administration  of  the  em- 
pire the  lessons  he  had  learned  in  the  closet; 
but  the  result  proved  most  disastrous.  British 
goods  flowed  in  in  a  constant  stream,  and  Rus- 
sian gold  flowed  out;  and  the  government  was 
paralyzed,  while  the  manufacturers  were  ru- 
med.  .  «  .  Oount  Kesselrode  issued  a  circular 
preliminary  to  a  change  of  system,  in  which  it 
was  declared  that  Russia  found  herself  forced 
to  resort  to  a  system  of  independent  commerce ; 
that  the  products  of  the  empire  no  longer  found 


markets  abroad ;  that  tlie  maimfiiotgras  of  tl/ 
country  were  exceedingly  depressed;  tbst  '-k 
coin  of  the  country  was  rapidly  flowing  cs:  - 
distant  nations ;  that  the  most  solid  memi.:' » 
establishments  had  become  endangered;  r:. 
that  agriculture  and  commerce  as  well  as rm.* 
facturing  industry  were  not  only  paralji/ 
but  had  been  brought  to  the  brink  of  tt^' 
It  was  in  1824  that  Russia  again  intf-.-«^ 
heavier  duties  in  opposition  to  the  thecnee  ^ 
M.6torch.-— "  The  Principles  of  Political  Et^  t- 
omy  and  Taxation,"  by  l>avid  Ricaido,  ▼:  c 
appeared  in  London  in  1817,  is  held  in  1.. 
esteem  among  a  large  body  of  economis:* ;: 
the  present  day.  The  doctrines  for  whieb :'  < 
vroTK  is  most  noted  are  the  theory  of  i^* 
and  tlie  consequent  theory  of  rahie.  Ti. 
first  of  these,  with  which  the  name  of  ^* 
Ricardo  is  now  always  associated,  was  lz.- 
nounced  in  1777  by  James  Anderson,  a  8cct.i- 
man,  in  a  tract  entitled  ^^  An  Inqniry  into  t-. 
Nature  of  the  Com  Laws ;"  and  it  seeics  u 
have  been  so  completely  overlooked  and  fx- 
gotten,  that  ''when  in  1816,'*  says  an  £rxl>^ 
economist,  "  Mr.  Malthus  and  Sir  Edward  Wi^ 
published  their  tracts  exhibiting  the  natun  &::: 
progress  of  rent,  they  were  universally  be>'- 
ed  to  have  for  the  first  time  discoTered  tit 
laws  by  which  it  is  governed."  Thetheor?* 
of  rent  and  yalue,  abridged  from  Mr.  Ricardo 
own  statement,  are  as  follows:  On  the  £rs: 
settling  of  a  country  in  which  there  ia  an  alcsr 
dance  of  rich  and  fertile  land,  there  will  l^e  b 
rent ;  for  no  one  would  pay  for  the  use  of  1^ 
when  there  was  an  abundant  quantity  not  y- 
appropriated.  If  all  land  had  the  same  pro;^*r* 
ties,  if  it  were  boundless  in  quantity  and  uu 
form  in  quality,  no  charge  could  be  made  U' 
its  use,  unless  where  it  possessed  peculiar  U 
vantages  of  situation.  It  is  only  then  becasn 
land  is  not  unlimited  in  quantity  and  imifors 
in  quality,  and  because  in  the  progress  of  j^-'j  - 
lation  land  of  an  inferior  quality  or  less  advii 
tageously  situated  is  called  into  cultivati-'^ 
that  rent  is  ever  paid  for  the  use  of  it.  T^bo? 
in  the  progress  of  society  land  of  the  secoic 
degree  of  fertility  is  taken  into  cultivation,  reit 
immediately  commences  on  that  of  the  6 n 
quality;  and  the  amount  of  that  rent  wHl  (tt- 
pend  on  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  thc^f 
two  portions  of  land.  When  limd  of  the  thin^ 
Quality  is  taken  into  cultivation,  rent  mm- 
aiately  commences  on  the  second,  and  it  ii 
regulated  as  before  by  the  difference  in  thd' 
respective  productive  powers.  At  the  saxi« 
time  the  rent  of  the  first  quahty  will  rise^  U 
that  must  always  be  above  the  rent  of  the  sec- 
ond, by  the  difference  between  the  prodcc« 
which  they  yield  with  a  given  quantity  of  C4^ 
ital  and  labor.  ^^  The  most  fertile  and  farors- 
bly  situated  land  will  be  first  cultivated,  ad*^ 
the  exchangeable  value  of  its  produce  will  i< 
adjusted  in  the  same  manner  aa  the  excha£C^ 
able  value  of  all  other  commodities,  by  thr 
total  quantity  of  labor  necessary  in  van<K> 
forms,  from  first  to  last,  to  produce  it,  sni 
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prodaottoii  and  dufcribution  of  wealth.'^  Again 
ne  9bjb:  ^^Politioal  economy'  may  be  defined  a» 
lblle««)  aod  thedefinition  seeme  to  be  complete : 
The  scienoe  whieh  traces  the  laws  of  saoh  of  the 
pheaomeoa  of  society  as  arise  from  the  c<mi« 
Dined  operations  of  mankind  for  the  production 
of  wealth,  in  so  fur  as  those  phenomena  are 
not  modified  by  the  porsoit  of  any  other  ob- 
ject^'' Accordingly,  political  economy  is  "es- 
sentially an  abstract  science,^'  and  its  method 
^  is  the  a  priorV^  "  It  reasons,"  he  contends, 
and  *^mnst  necessarily  reason,  from  assump- 
tions^ not  from  facts."  "  The  conclusions  of 
political  economy,  consequently,  like  those  of 
geometry,  are  only  true,  as  the  common  phrase 
is,  in  the  abstract.'*  "  That  which  is  true  in 
the  abstract  is  always  tmein  the  concrete  with 
proper  allowances."  Not  only  "  the  method  a 
fT&ri  is  the  legitimate  mode  of  philosophical 
investigation  in  the  moral  sciences,"  but  *'  it  is 
the  only  mode."  The  a  po9teriori  method,  or 
that  of  specific  experience,  "  is  altogether  in- 
efficacious," although  it  may  be  "  usefully  ap* 
Slied  in  aid  of  the  a  priariJ^  Therefore,  "  since 
;  is  vain  to  hope  that  truth  can  be  arrived  at, 
either  in  political  economy  or  in  any  other  de- 
partment of  the  social  science,  while  we  look 
at  the  facts  in  the  concrete,  clothed  in  all  the 
complexity  with  which  nature  has  surrounded 
them,  and  endeavor  to  elicit  a  general  law  by 
a  process  of  induction  from  a  comparison  of 
details,  there  remains  no  other  method  than 
the  a  priori  one,  or  that  of  abstract  specula- 
tion." "In  all  the  intercourse  of  man  with 
nature,"  proceeds  Mr.  Mill,  "  whether  we  con- 
sider him  as  acting  upon  it,  or  as  receiving  im- 
Sressions  fW>m  it,  the  effect  or  phenomenon 
epends  npon  .causes  of  two  kinds,  the  proper- 
ties of  the  object  acting  and  those  of  the  object 
acted  upon.  Every  tMng  which  can  possibly 
happen,  in  which  man  iand  external  things  are 
jomtiy  concerned,  results  from  the  joint  oper- 
ation of  the  law  or  laws  of  matter,  and  the 
law  or  laws  of  the  human  mind."  "  There  are 
no  phenomena,"  he  continues^  "which  depend 
exolnsively  npon  the  laws  of  mind ;  even  the 

Emena  of  the  mind  itself  being  partially 
dent  npon  the  physiological  laws  of  the 
^'  Mr.  Mill  acknowledges  that  "the  laws 
of  the  production  of  objects  which  constitute 
wealth  are  the  subject  matter  both  of  political 
economy  and  of  almost  all  the  physical  scien- 
oes;"  but  he  conaders  that  political  economy 
"presupposes  all  the  physical  sciences,"  and 
aads,  that "  it  takes  for  granted  that  the  physi- 
cal part  of  the  process  takes  place  somehow." 
In  other  words,  it  matters  not  to  political  econ- 
omy why,  how^  or  under  what  circumstances 
these  laws  of  matter  operate.  Mr.  Mill's  de- 
sign in  writing  his  "Principles  of  Political 
Economy"  was  to  prodnce  "a  work  similar  in 
its  object  and  general  conception  to  that  of 
Adam  Smith ;  "to  exhibit  the  economical  phe- 
nomena of  society  in  tiie  relation  in  which 
they  stand  to  the  best  social  ideas  of  the  pres- 
wt  time."    He  is  a  full  believer  in  the  views 


of  Lo<^e,  Hume,  and   fi^nith  in  npA  \ 
money;  in  those  of  Bicardo  on  rent,  &c4  )L 
thus  on  population.    He  eombats  vith  l:  . 
energy  what  he  tenns  proteeticnism,  Ic.  ^ 
knowledges  that  there  la  one,  and  cm!;  :• 
case,  "in  which,  on  mere  prindplesof  pi* 
cal  economy,  protecting  dalles  can  \»  d>k- 
able;"  that  is,  "when  they  are  imposecti 
porarily  (especially  in    a    young  and  hf  : 
nation),  in  hopes  of  naturalizing  a  forrkr  i 
dustry,  in  itself  perfectly  suitable  to  the  : 
eumstances  of  the  country.'' — ^As  earlj  »  V 
it  will  be  found,  some  attention  had  bee^ ;. 
in  the  then  British  colonies  of  North  A:^.-: 
to  economic  studies.     In  a  "  Letto*  frsz . 
Gentleman  in  Philadelphia  to  las  Friend  ii  L : 
don,"  published  in  thiat  year,  known  to  L- 
been  written  by  John  Dickinson,  aficHL- 
president  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  memkr  : 
congress  during  the  war  of  the  revolatioL 
current  of  trade  with  the  mother  coimtrj  'i- 
extent  to  which  that  trade  had  eiJiausttc  '- 
colonies  of  coin,  the  importance  of  an  arm-: 
of  paper  money  properly  secured,  the  j-.  ^ : 
of  promoting  manufiBictures  among  theIn^t;v> 
and  other  questions  of  this  character,  trc  J 
examined.    On  the  organization  of  the  goTt:: 
ment  of  tiie  United  States  nnder  the  con^ 
tion  in  1789,  Alexander  Hamilton  was  cx.-< 
to  the  administration  of  the  treasuy  dc^^-t 
ment.    He  took  his  place  in  the  cabinet,  Se;: 
11, 1789 ;  and  on  Jan.  14^  1790,  he  presents 
to  the  house  of  representatives  a  report  -: 
finance,  which  was  followed  on  April  23  bj  t': 
on  duties  on  imports ;  on  Dec.  14,  on  a  Da6 ' 
al  bank ;  and  on  Jan.  28,  1791,  on  the  er^b- 
lishment  of  a  mint.    It  would  be  diffieiLr  * 
find,  among  all  the  state  papers  or  trefttl-^ 
on  political  economy  whidi  appeared  h^}*^ 
the  close  of  the  18th  century,  any  prodoctj-  :^ 
of  this  character  surpassing  these  in  a  thorczt:- 
knowledge  of  the  subjects,  clearaess  and  p- 
cision  of  statement,  and  logical  exactness.  rJ 
report  of  Alexander  J.  Dallas,  secretary  of  tht 
treasury,  to  the  house  of  representstire^  0(\ 
17, 1814,  on  the  national  finances,  and  tb&toj 
Feb.  12,  1816,  in  regard  to  a  general  tariff  <jt 
duties,  may  be  mentioned  as  among  the  h^ 
economic  state  papers  which  hare  cmaDiJ^'j 
from  this  government.    The  "Addresses  ij 
the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Promotion  u 
National  Industry"  (1819),  and  "The  >t'^ 
Olive  Branch"  (1820),  subsequently  with  othtr 
papers  collected  and  published  under  the  tiUe 
of  "Essays  on  PoHtical  Econom/*  (1822),  tJ 
Mathew  Carey,  should  here  be  menUyot^ 
Having  no  taste  for  speculation  in  aajr  '^^' 
Mr.  Oarey  dealt  almost  entirely  in  ftcta,  ^^ 
and  references  to  history;  and  thus  retch*^ 
the  conviction  that  "  there  is  a  complat^  ^°^' 
tity  of  interest  between  agriculture,  maDmc 
tures,andconmierce."   The  first  fonnsltreatf 
on  the  subject  written  in  the  United  States  > 
Daniel   Raymond's    "Thoughts   on  Tohuci' 
Economy"  (Baltimore,  1820).    The  author  et 
deavors,  and  with  some  success,  to  escape  m^ 
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t&ty  must,  take  the  place  of  the  metaphysioal. 
The  third  chapter  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  an 
exposition  of  the  great  series  of  changes  which 
the  earth  must  undergo  in  furnishing  the  resi- 
dence and  support  of  yegetable,  animal,  and 
human  life  in  the  order  of  their  respective  ap- 
pearances upon  it,  the  relation  and  dependence 
of  their  various  subsistence  upon  each  other, 
and  the  circulation  of  the  common  elements  of 
their  structure,  beginning  with  the  disinte- 
grated rock  in  its  simplest  forms,  and  thence 
ascending  through  vegetable  and  animal  organ- 
isms to  that  of  man,  in  which  their  greatest 
complexity  and  highest  sphere  are  reached,  and 
whence  thej  are  again  set  free  to  pass  through 
that  never  ending  .circuit  which  constitutes  the 
entire  organic  and  inorganic  creation,  one  per- 
fectly balanced  system  of  universal  exchange— 
an  incessant  flux  of  the  forms  of  matter  in 
their  ascent  from  the  simple  to  the  most  com- 
plex, adjusted  precisely  to  the  growing  re- 
2uirements  of  the  successive  orders  of  being  in 
tie  great  scale  of  vital  development.  The  in- 
ert earth  with  the  air  and  water  supplies  the 
demands  of  vegetable  growth,  this  in  its  turn 
supplying  the  sustenance  of  the  animal  world ; 
plants  and  animals  furnishing  sustenance  to 
man,  and  the  higher  forms  of  being  never  out- 
growing or  overtopping  the  lower  from  which 
they  spring,  and  to  which  they  must  of  neces- 
sity return.  8uch  are  the  reciprocities  of  mo- 
tion, force,  and  function,  in  which  Mr.  Carey 
finds  an  order  and  a  system,  which  as  he  be- 
lieves put  to  flight  the  doctrine  of  discords  and 
disproportions  announced  by  Malthus,  and  since 
adopted  by  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  econo- 
mists of  Europe.  A  chapter  on  the  new  doc- 
trine of  the  occupation  of  the  earth,  dready 
referred  to,  is  followed  by  one  devoted  to  an 
examination  of  the  much  discussed  question  of 
value ;  and  an  illustration  of  the  breadth  of  Mr. 
Ouney's  views  may  be  given  in  his  definitions 
of  some  of  the  most  important  terms  in  ffeneral 
use  among  teachers  of  social  science.  Utility 
is  the  measure  of  man^s  power  over  nature. 
All  Uie  utilities  developed  centre  themselves 
in  man,  with  constant  mcrease  of  his  power, 
and  as  constant  decline  of  values,  which  are  but 
the  measure  of  nature^s  resistance  to  the  grati- 
fication of  man's  desires.  Wealth  consbts  in 
man's  powei^  to  coounand  the  always  gratuitous 
services  of  nature.  Production  consists  in  di- 
recting the  forces  of  nature  to  the  service  of 
num.  Every  act  of  consumption  is  also  an  act 
of  production,  water  being  consumed  in  the 
production  of  air,  air  being  consumed  in  the 
production  of  water,  both  being  consumed  in 
the  production  of  plants,  which  in  their  turn 
are  consumed  in  the  production  of  men  and 
animals,  all  of  which  are  finally  resolved  into 
the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed,  to 
go  their  round  again  in  the  reproduction  of 
plants,  animals,  and  men.  Capital  is  the  instru- 
ment by  the  aid  of  which  the  work  is  done, 
whether  existing  in  the  form  of  land  and  its 
improvomentSi  ^ps,  ploughs,  mental  develop- 


ment, books,  or  oonu    Trade  is  tiie  perfef& 
ance  of  exchanges  for  other  pemna,  uid  istht 
instrument  used  by  commeroe,  which  eoosbti  h 
the  exchanse  of  services,  products,  or  id«tih 
men  with  their  fellow  men.    As  men  an  v^u 
and  more  enabled  to  associate  together,  too- 
merce  increases,  but  the  power  of  tzidc  d^ 
clines ;  the  growth  of  the  one  being  here,  at 
the  case  of  utility  and  value,  in  the  ioT&Ev  :.- 
tio  of  the  other.  Nevertheless,  all  other  ecitr 
mists  use  these  words  as  being  synonymocs  tif 
one  with  the  other.    Money  is  regarded  ts*i- 
great  instrument  of  association,  power  gryvir: 
everywhere  with  increase   in  the  abifitr  ♦ 
command  the  services  of  the  precious  meul- 
Price  is  the  value  of  a  commodity  as  meaffrri 
by  those  metals.    Prices  of  land,  labor,  find  l. 
raw  materials  tend  to  rise  with  every  incmt^ 
in  the  power  of  association,  that  increase  heu 
attended  by  decline  in  the  prices  of  iwshi 
commodities.      They  tend    therefore  to  qv 
proximate,  and  it  is  in  the  closenees  of  *i&: 
approximation  that  Mr.Carej  finds  tfae  in^ 
evidence  of  advancing  civilization.    The  def* 
nitions  here  given  differ  widely  from  th« 
found  in  the  works  of  all  other  economy?; 
but  wide  as  is  the  difference,  it  is  not  greau: 
than  that  exhibited  in  Mr.  Care/s  order  of 
development  as  compared  with  that  moft  ia 
vogue.    According  to  the  latter,  sgricute 
precedes  manufactures,  which  are  foUowedlj 
trade;  whereas  Mr.  Carey  shows,  in  a  fern 
of  chapters  in  which  he  examines  the  mry: 
of  many  of  the  most  important  commnmiies  t;- 
the  world,  that  trade  appears  first,  to  be  u:- 
lowed  by  manufactures,  and  that  it  is  sot  mi. 
the  latter  have  been  developed  and  a  market .: 
thus  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fsnn 
that  any  real  agriculture  makes  its  sppc«r>Brt 
The  more  complete  the  agricultural  develoi- 
ment,  the  greater  is  the  tendency  towsra  tf 
influx  of  the  precious  metals,  which  like  other 
raw  materials  tend  always  toward  those  plstt* 
at  which  finished  commodities  are  cbeap«^i 
leaving  those  at  which  employments  are  le*^ 
diversified,  to  seek  those  at  which  assocUtita 
and  combination  have  most  existenca   Circa- 
lating  notes  diminish  the  value  of  the  preciocs 
met  Js,  but  increase  their  utility,  with  constant 
diminution  in  the  rate  of  interest,  and  eqoiiij 
constant   increase   in   the   tendency  tovara 
equality  among  men,  and  strength  in  the  c&D' 
munities  of  which  they  are  a  part    The  power 
of  accumulation  is  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  ri- 
pidity  of  the  sooietary  movement,  vhich  j^ 
creases  with  every  increase  in  the  power  w 
midntain  that  direct  conunerce  which  mV  "* 
carried  on  without  the  intervention  of  u 
trader.    Power  grows  with  every  increase » 
the  numbers  that  can  obtain  •food  (tm  w 
given  space;  and  here,  passing  over  many  ud* 
portent  chi^ters,  we  reach  the  law  of  poPrJ 
tion  propounded  by  Mr.  Carey,  charw^*^ 
by  great  originality  and  simpUdty.   ^jTf 
ture,  as  has  been  seen,  becomes  more  p^^ 
tive  as  men  are  more  and  more  enabled  to  coat 
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8yo.,  London,  1751).  In  the  Tarions  nniTer- 
rides  and  colleges  of  the  leading  countries 
9i  Europe  tills  salyeot  oconpies  an  impor- 
tant position  in  the  course  of  studies.  In  the 
United  States  treatises  on  political  economy  or 
branches  of  the  subiect  have  been  publia^ed  by 
Stephen  Oolwell,  rrof.  Tucker,  Prof.  Uebw, 
PJrof.  Vethake,  Prof.  Bowen,  President  Way- 
land,  Calvin  Oolton,  £.  C.  Seaman,  George  Op- 
.  dyke,  Condy  Baguet,Pe8hine  Smith,  and  many 
others;  and  some  attention  has  been  given  to 
it  as  a  branch  of  study  in  colleges. — Among  the 
best  books  of  reference  on  this  subject  may  be 
mentioned  ^  The  Literature  of  Political  Econo^ 
my,"  by  J.  B.  McCulloch  (London,  1845),  and 
J>ietumnatrederee(monUepolitigue(%  vols.  8vo., 
Paris,  1852-^8),  a  most  complete,  trustworthy, 
and  valuable  work.  '*  A  Dictionary  of  Political 
Economy,  Biographical,  Bibliographical,  His- 
torical, and  Practical,"  by  Henry  Dunning  Mao- 
leod,  is  now  (1861)  in  course  of  publication  in 
London,  and  will  when  completed  orobably  ex- 
tend to  1,500  pages  large  8vo.  iir.  Stephen 
OoIwelPs  introductory  essay  to  the  American 
edition  of  List's  "  Political  Economy"  (8vo., 
Philadelphia,  1856)  furnishes  a  view  of  what 
has  been  accompliriied  by  its  teacherS|  espe- 
cially within  the  last  40  years. 

POLIZIANO,  Akoxlo,  an  Italian  scholar  and 
author,  bom  at  Monte  Pulciano  in  the  Floren- 
tine territory  in  1454,  died  in  1494.  Through 
the  influence  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  under 
whose  care  he  was  educated,  he  became  canon 
of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  and  at  the  age  of  29 
professor  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages 
at  Florence,  and  also  the  teacher  of  Lorenzo's 
children.  He  stands  at  the  head  of  the  clasri- 
oal  scholars  who  contributed  to  the  revival  of 
ieaming,  and  was  equally  distinguished  for  his 
Italian  poetry.  He  made  a  Latin  translation 
of  the  nistory  of  Herodian  and  other  Greek 
works,  and  wrote  Orfeo^  the  earliest  represent- 
ed secular  drama  in  a  modem  language.  His 
Latin  works,  along  with  12  books  of  letterfl| 
were  published  in  Paris  (fol.,  1512). 

POLE,  the  name  of  counties  in  8  of  the 
United  States.    I.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Ga.,  border- 
ing on  Ala.,  and  drained  by  the  Tallapoosa  and 
other  streams;  area,  about  500  sq.  m.;  pop. 
in  1860,  6,296,  of  whom  2,440  were  slaves.    It 
has  an  undulating  sur&oe  and  a  light,  sandy 
soil.    Oapital,  Cedartown.    II.  A  S.  E.  co.  of 
Texas,  intersected  by  Trinity  river ;  area,  about 
^^  1,200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,298,  of  whom 
N^,199  were  slaves.    Its  surface  is  nearly  level, 
^zjid  the  soil  along  the  Trinity  very  fertile.    The 
sT^^uctions  in  1860  were  60,065  bushels  of  In- 
hales o}^"^  18,881  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  582 
inff  Bubli6*^^^°*    There  were  60  pupils  attend- 
jj-^  ^  \  schools.    Capital,  Ltvmgston.    IIL 
territory  'wa!8!^  ^^^-^  bordering  on  the  Indian 
branches  of  ^^  ^r  ^^  Washita  and  several 
m  •  nop  in  18^  "^«'5  area,  about  1,000  sq. 
S;r  VhL  a^O  M62,  of  whom  172  were 
tetile  soil     Th»\hinr  Bv^  and  ^nerally 
^  productions  m  1850  were 


48,405  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  1,892  of  nhai, 
4,084  of  oats»  5,888  of  sweet  potatoes,  l,Wv 
lbs*  of  tobacco,  and  22  bales  of  cotton.   Thtre 
were  89  pupils  attending  public  schoola.  Capi- 
ta], Dallas.    IV.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  Tenn.,  bonlend 
£.  by  K.  G.  and  S.  by  Ga.,  and  drained  bj  tL« 
Hiawassee  river  and  one  of  its  braucbes,  tic 
Tocoa  or  Ococe ;  area,  about  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  ii 
1860,  8,726,  of  whom  484  were  slaves.    It  hi 
a  mountainous  surface  and  a  moderately  fertile 
soil.     The  productions  in  1850  were  299,91: 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  51,572  of  oats,  14.727 
of  wheat,  21,235  of  sweet  potatoes,  29,266 1\ 
of  tobacco,  and  46,928  of  butter.    There  wer« 
5  grist  mills,  a  saw  mill,  a  tannery,  19  cLnrdt's 
and  700  pupils  attending  public  spools.  Capi- 
tal, Benton.    V.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Mo.,  watered 
by  the  Pomme  de  Terre  river,  and  braocbea  cf 
Sao  river,  beside  several  small  streams;  arex 
750  sq.  m.;  p|op.  in  1860,  9,995,  of  whom  5Ii 
were  slaveab    Tne  surface  is  undulating  or  leril 
and  the  soil  fertile.    The  productions  in  1S>!) 
were  808,000  bushels  of  Indian  com,  14,360  at 
wheat,  104,925  of  oats,  17,173  lbs.  of  wooI,ft3i 
60,212  of  butter.    There  were  11  churcbea,  a:i 
864  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Cspit&l 
Bolivar.  VI.  A  central  co.  of  Iowa,  intersectt^l 
from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  by  the  Des  Moines  mtr, 
and  across  the  N.  K  by  the  Skunk  riVer,  asd 
watered  also  by  the  Kaccoon  and  other  brancba 
of  the  Des  Moines ;  area,  720  sq.  m. ;  pop.  is 
1860, 11,625.    It  has  a  rolling  surface  and  fer- 
tile soil.   The  productions  in  1859  were  446.7^7 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  13,129  of  wheat,  7,545  vi 
oats,  10,448  lbs.  of  wool,  157,896  of  batter,  &lo 
7,542  galls,  of  sorghum  molasses.    Capital,  De5 
Moines.    VII.  A  K  W.  co.  of  Wis.,  separar^I 
from  Minn,  on  the  W.  by  the  St  Croix  rivtf, 
and  drained  by  the  Shell,  Vemiilion,  Haj,  An- 
other rivers ;  area,  2,304  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  IS^ '. 
1,400.    It  was  formed  in  1853.    Capital,  ^^  i 
Croix  Falls.    VIII.  A  W.  co.  of  Oreg)n,  W- 
dering  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  bounded  £.  by  t.^ 
Willamette,  and  watered  by  the  Nokas,  Al^J*, 
and  La  Creole  rivers ;  area,  about  1^000  <s. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,625.    The  soil  is  generaLr 
fertile.    The  productions  in  1850  were  16,3* 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  1,605  of  oats,  1,218  k^ 
of  Wool,  ana  36,090  of  butter.    There  were  W  , 
pupils  attending  school.    Capital,  Cincinnati- 
POUC,  James  Knox,  an  American  ^tesj 
man,  and  the  11th  president  of  the  imtea 
States,  bom  in  Mecklenburg  co.,  N.  C,  >'[• 
2,  1795,  died  in  NashviUe,  Tenn.,  Jm*  /^ 
1849.    His  ancestors,  whose  name  was  or^- 
nally  Pollock,  emigrated  from  Ireland  ear/j  m 
the  18th  century,  and  settled  on  thecastcra 
shore  of  Maryland,  whence  some  of  tbem  re- 
moved to  the  western  frontier  of  North  Carj^ 


lina  shortly  before  the  revolutionary  war. 


ne 


father  of  James  K.  Polk  was  a  fanner mmf 
erate  circumstances,  who  in  1806  removec  ^ 
Tennessee,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  settle^ 
of  the  valley  of  Duck  river,  a  branch  of  i^^ 
Cumberland.  Th  e  son  received  at  first  a  scan 
education,  and  was  for  a  while  a  clerk  iQ 
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of  Mijor-Qon.  Soott  the  war  was  proflecQted 
with  energy  and  sacoess,  and  resulted  in  the 
entire  conquest  of  Mexico,  Santa  Anna,  the 
president  and  most  distingaished  general  of 
that  country,  being  defeat^  in  eeveral  battles, 
and  the  city  of  Mexico  itself  occupied  by  the 
American  forces  on  Sept.  14,  1847.  By  a 
treaty  concluded  in  the  following  February, 
Mexico  oeded  to  the  United  States  New  Mexico 
.and  Upper  California,  and  accepted  the  Rio 
Grande  from  its  mouth  to  £1  Paso  as  the  S. 
boundary  of  Texas,  thus  adding  in  all  about 
800,000  square  miles  to  the  area  of  the  repub- 
lic. Soon  after  the  termination  of  the  war  gold 
waa  discovered  in  California,  an  immense  emi- 
gration thither  took  place,  and  the  territory 
was  consequently  soon  sufficiently  peopled  to 
claim  admission  as  a  state.  Notwithstanding 
the  brilliant  success  of  the  war,  the  elections 
for  members  of  congress  in  1846^  and  1847 
showed  that  the  president  had  not  maintained 
the  popularity  which  he  had  enjoyed  at  the 
time  of  his  election.  In  several  of  the  states 
the  war  with  Mexico  was  unpopular,  being  re- 
garded aa  waged  for  the  extension  of  slavery 
and  without  just  cause.  The  passage  in  1846 
of  a  tariff  act  by  congress,  based  on  a  revenue 
principle  instead  of  a  protective  one  like  that 
of  1842,  alienated  large  numbers  in  other  states, 
especially  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
lea  to  the  gain  by  the  whig  party  of  several 
representatives  from  those  states.  On  tlie  or- 
ganization of  the  territories  acquired  from  Mex- 
fco  a  new  disturbing  element  of  the  gravest 
character  was  introduced  into  congress  by  the 
question  of  the  prohibition  of  slavery,  the  whig 
majority  of  the  house  of  representatives  being 
in  favor  of  the  "  Wilmot  proviso,"  by  which 
slavery  would  be  prohibited,  while  the  demo- 
cratic minority  of  the  senate  waa  opposed  to 
any  such  restriction.  The  influence  of  this 
element  was  strongly  manifested  in  the  na- 
tional conventions  of  1848.  Mr.  Polk,  in  accept- 
ing the  nomination  of  1844,  had  unequivocally 
pledged  himself  not  to  be  a  candidate  for  re- 
nomination.  He  kept  to  his  word,  and  in  the 
democratic  convention  which  met  at  Baltimore 
in  May,  Lewis  Casa  and  William  O.  Butler 
were  nominated  resnectively  for  president 
and  vice-president.  By  the  whig  convention, 
which  met  at  Philadelphia  on  June  1,  Zachary 
Taylor  and  Millard  Fillmore  were  nominated 
fbr  the  same  offices.  The  whigs  and  demo- 
crats opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery  com- 
bined in  forming  the  free  soil  party  in  a  nation- 
al convention  held  at  Buffalo,  Aug.  8,  1848,  at 
which  Martin  Van  Buren  and  Charles  Francis 
Adams  were  nominated  for  president  and  vice- 
president  The  presidential  election  in  the 
foUowing  November  resulted  in  the  triumph 
of  the  whig  candidates,  and  the  admimstration 
of  Mr.  Polk  terminated  March  4, 1849.  Beside 
the  Mexican  war,  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon 
boundary  question,  the  acauisition  and  coloni- 
zation of  California,  and  tne  enactment  of  the 
tariff  of  1846,  the  chief  measures  which  distin- 


guished his  adminiatradon  were  the  establish- 
ment of  the  independent  treasury  systenu  bj 
which  the  revenues  of  the  govemment  src  col- 
lected in  n>ecie  without  the  aid  of  banks;  \k 
creation  of  liie  department  of  the  interior;  uA 
the  admission  of  Wisconsin  aa  a  state  of  *li 
Union.  Three  months  after  his  retiremec: 
f^om  office  Mr.  Polk  was  seized  with  ilbeti, 
and  in  a  few  days  died.  In  person  he  was  U 
middle  stature,  with  a  full,  angular  brow,  and 
quick,  penetrating  eyes.  He  waa  grave  but  un- 
ostentatious in  manner  and  amiable  in  disDosh 
tion,  and  his  private  character  waa  singiu&RT 
free  from  stain  or  suspidon. 

POLKA  (Pol.  Fotka,  a  Polish  wonwn,  or 
Bohem.  puUsa,  half),  a  dance  first  known  & 
Gitschin,  Bohemia,  introduced  in  1835  it 
Prague,  and  performed  by  Raab,  a  Bobemun 
dancing  master,  at  the  Odeon  theatre  in  Pans  in 
1840.  It  is  danced  by  two  persons,  advascts^ 
together,  or  whirling  aa  in  the  waltz.  Tbe 
measure  is  in  |  time,  and  the  step  is  elerated 
the  foot  being  set  down  suddenly  and  almost 
stamping.  Various  modifications  of  this  daiic« 
have  been  invented  by  Parisian  dancing  masten. 

POLLEN,  an  organized  substance  filling  the 
interior  of  the  anther  of  a  plant,  and  effectire 
in  developing  the  embryo  so  that  it  may  b^ 
come  a  perfect  seed.  The  most  common  fonn 
of  the  pollen  grain  h  spheroidal  or  triaDgti' 
lar ;  in  the  umbelliferous  plant  it  is  oval ;  m 
in  some  compound  flowers  it  is  poljbedriL 
Structurally  the  pollen  grain  has  been  ascer- 
tained to  consist  of  2  or  8  layers,  the  outer- 
most being  thick,  fleshy,  and  variousl j  mark- 
ed by  ridges,  tubercles,  points,  spines,  bri»tle^ 
or  hairs  symmetrically  arranged,  that  of  the 
passion  flower  having  chinks ;  ordinarily,  bov- 
ever,  the  sui^e  iia  smooth  and  unifonn.  Tb^ 
internal  layer  ia  thin,  membranous,  and  exten* 
sible.  Within  these  layers  is  a  cavity  fiHw 
with  a  viscid  fluid,  sometimea  transparent, 
sometimes  rendered  opaque  by  the  minnte 
granules  (/aviUa)  which  float  in  k  VLen  the 
pollen  gram,  conveyed  by  the  wind,  by  insects, 
or  by  other  agencies,  is  lodged  upon  the  stig- 
ma, ita  internal  layer  is  protruded  through 
the  outer  one  in  the  form  of  tubes  which  elon* 
gate  themselves  rapidly  and  carry  the  fovu|A 
downward  until  it  reachea  the  ovule.  Tws 
being  efiected,  a  change  takes  place  in  it  hj 
which  the  embryo  is  originated.  The  process 
is  called  impregnation,  and  without  it  no  ge&* 
nine  seed  can  be  produced.  The  ovule  and 
ovary  sometimes  continue  to  grow  and  npei 
into  fruit  without  impregnation ;  but  the  seeds 
destitute  of  the  embryo  refuse  to  germinate  and 
prove  abortive.  , 

POLLIO,  Caiot  Asiktcs,  a  Roman  genW 
orator,  and  poet,  bom  in  76  B.  O.,  died  A  p*  ♦• 
He  was  descended  from  an  obscure  famiJT  of 
the  Marrucini,  and  is  first  spoken  of  as  having 
come  forward  at  the  age  or  22  as  the  accuftf 
of  0.  Oato,  who  was  acquitted  through  the  in- 
fiuence  of  Pompey.  When  the  civil  war  broW 
out  he  joined  the  party  of  Caesar,  and  was  witA 
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habiting  tbe  aretie  seaa.  The  green  pollock 
{M,  UpiiOcephahu^  De  Eayl,  from  New  York,  is 
from  1  to  1^  feet  long,  deep  green  above  the 
lateral  line,  and  aUvery  white  beneath  with 
minate  black  dota. 

POLLOS;  RoBEBT,  a  Soottiah  poet  and 
prose  writer,  bom  at  Mnirhonse,  Eagleaham 

garish,  in  Benfrewahire,  in  1799,  died  near 
onthampton,  Sept  16, 1827.  He  was  designed 
for  the  ministry,  atadied  at  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  and  was  made  a  licentiate  of  the 
United  Secession  church  in  1827.  The  severe 
mental  labor  he  had  undergone  had  so  injured 
his  constitution  that  he  determined  to  make  a 

Journey  to  Italy  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  but 
led  before  he  had  embarked.  He  wrote  *^  Hel*> 
en  of  the  Glen,"  «^  Ralph  Gemmell,"  and  *'The 
Persecuted  Family,"  all  of  which  appeared 
anonymously.  The  work  on  which  his  reputa- 
tion rests  is  his  poem  entitled  "  The  Course  of 
Time,"  which  was  published  by  Blackwood  of 
Edinburgh  in  1827  on  the  recommendation  of 
Professor  Wilson*  It  soon  went  through  many 
editions,  and  is  yet  popular  as  a  religious  worl^ 

POLLUX.    See  Castob  and  Pollux. 

POLLUX,  JuLiins.  I.  A  Greek  grammarian 
and  sophist,  born  at  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  flour* 
ished  about  A.  D.  183.  He  studied  at  Athens, 
where  subsequently  he  taught  grammar  and 
rhetoric.  He  was  severely  attadc^  by  many 
of  his  contemporaries,  especially  Lucian  and 
Philostratus.  His  only  extant  work  is  the 
OnoiMuUcon^  a  dictionary  of  Greek  words  clas- 
sified according  to  their  subjects,  with  brief 
explanations  of  their  meaning,  and  illustrative 
quotations  from  the  ancient  writers.  II.  A 
Byzantine  author,  who  wrote  a  universal  his* 
tory,  beginning  with  the  creation  of  the  world, 
which  it  discusses  at  some  length,  and  ex- 
tending to  the  reign  of  Valens,  although  one 
manuscript  is  said  to  continue  the  narration  to 
the  death  of  Romanus  (908).  It  is  a  compila- 
tion, and  devoted  chiefly  to  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory. There  have  been  two  editions,  of  which 
the  later  is  that  of  Hardt  (8vo.,  Munich,  1792). 

POLO,  Maroo,  a  noble  Venetian  traveller, 
bom  in  1250,  died  about  1824.  He  came  of 
an  adventurous  family.  His  father  Nicolo  and 
his  uncle  Maffeo  Polo  sailed  shortly  before 
JjTarco^s  birth  on  a  trading  voyage  to  Oonstan* 
tinople,  and  having  there  exchanged  their  mer- 
chandise for  jewels,  crossed  the  Black  sea  to 
the  Crimea  and  travelled  overland  to  Bokhara, 
where  they  passed  several  years.  Thence  they 
went  to  Cathay,  where  Kublal  Khan  treated  them 
with  great  honor,  and  finally  intrusted  them 
with  an  embassy  to  the  pope.  Reaching  Italy 
after  19  years'  absence,  tbey  found  the  papal 
chair  vacant,  and  after  waiting  two  years  in  vain 
for  a  new  pontiff  to  be  chosen,  they  set  out  for  the 
East  again  in  1271,  accompanied  by  Marco,  who 
was  now  21  years  old.  They  passed  through 
Palestine,  and  in  Armenia  were  overtaken  by  a 
messenger  from  the  new  pope,  Gregory  X.,  who 
brought  them  presents  and  letters  for  the  khan. 
Traversing  the  northern  part  of  Persia,  they 


journeyed  by  the  city  of  BaQch  and  Tisted 
many  parts  of  Tartary;  but  as  they  followed 
no  direct  track,  turning  a»de  now  to  avoid  a 
inundation  or  a  desert,  now  because  of  nr, 
and  again  because  they  could  not  obtain  ^mdes^ 
it  is  next  to  imposdble  to  describe  their  rocte 
In  the  Mohammedan  province  of  Badakbsha 
Marco  fell  sick,  and  the  party  were  detained  t 
whole  year.  Resuming  their  journey  toward 
the  N.  Hi,  they  came  to  the  foot  it  a  psA 
mountain  ridge,  up  whose  sides  they  tailed  f  v 
Z  days,  when  they  found  themselves  on  a  tss: 
table-land  hemmed  in  by  still  lofUer  hills.  Fran 
this  plateau  they  proceeded  to  Oashg&r,  Tar- 
kand,  and  Ehoten,  and  readied  the  dty  c^  L<t> 
or  Lok  on  the  borders  of  a  great  desert  of  tbf 
same  name  (the  desert  of  Gobi).  Crossiiig  this 
desert,  they  arrived  at  Shatchen  in  Taognt, 
whence  they  traveUed  to  the  ci^  of  Earakonan. 
When  they  came  within  40  days*  jouniejof 
Cambalu  (probably  Peking),  the  capital  d. 
Cathay,  they  were  met  by  an  escort,  and  coo- 
ducted  with  every  mark  of  honor  to  the  im- 
perial city.  The  khan  appointed  Marco  to  an 
office  about  his  person,  ana,  when  he  was  suffi- 
ciently instructed  in  the  language  and  maiiDen 
of  the  Mongols^  despatched  him  on  embas^ 
to  neighboring  chiefe,  in  which  he  condoet^ 
himself  with  such  prudence  that  he  rapidir 
rose  to  higher  distinctions.  Thenorthero  pror- 
inces  of  China,  western  Thibet,  the  city  d 
Lassa,  then  the  seat  of  an  active  commerce,  and 
the  province  of  Khorassan,  were  snceessaTdj 
visited  by  the  young  adventurer,  who  gewr- 
aUy  found  the  khan's  favor  a  jNissport  to  the 
most  secret  and  sacred  places.  His  next  eipe- 
ditlon  was  to  southern  China,  where  he  sairtb« 
capital  Kinsai,  reported  to  be  100  Chinese  miles 
in  circuit.  This  great  city,  whose  size,  allowing 
for  the  vast  parks,  gardens,  market  pkces,  aod 
open  spaces  enclosed  in  it,  may  after  all  have 
been  not  very  extravagantly  overstated^  is 
probably  the  modem  town  of  Hang-choWoo. 
For  8  years  Marco  filled  the  office  of  goyemor 
of  a  large  city  in  this  part  of  the  empire,  and 
his  father  and  undo  had  meanwhOe  made  tbem- 
selves  useftil  to  the  khan  by  instructing  him 
how  to  make  catapults  and  by  other  service^ 
so  that  when  the  three  Venetians  asked  leave 
to  revisit  their  native  country  Knblai  at  first 
refused  to  part  with  them.  At  length  they 
were  dismissed  loaded  with  wealth  and  prom- 
ising to  return.  In  their  company  w^as  a  PeRi^ 
embassy  which  had  just  obtained  the  dangbter 
of  l^ublai  Khan  for  their  king,  and,  beiog  Dou- 
ble on  account  of  war  to  travel  by  Isna,  htd 
accepted  Marco^s  offer  to  transport  them  by  wa- 
ter. Their  fleet  consisted  of  14  ships  of  4  masts, 
4  or  6  of  them  carrying  250  men  each.  They 
touched  at  Ziambar,  Borneo,  Lokak,  Sumatrt, 
the  Nicobar  and  Andaman  islands,  (ki\^. 
and  the  Camatic,  and  sailing  up  the  Perstaa 
gulf  landed  the  princess,  and  were  magniiio^^/^ 
entertained  by  the  Persian  government  for  9 
months.  They  then  prosecuted  their  jonrocy 
by  land  through  Eoordistan  and  Mingrdia  ^<i 
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the  Macedonians.  Among  these  was  Polybins. 
On  their  arrival  in  167  mej  were  distributed 
thronghont  the  principal  towns  of  Etruria;  but 
through  the  influence  of  Fabius  and  6cipio,  the 
sons  of  ^milius  Paulus,  permission  was  given 
Polybius  to  dwell  in  their  father ^s  house  at  Rome. 
Here  a  strong  friendship  sprang  up  between  the 
historian  and  Scipio,  then  only  18  years  old.  Af- 
ter the  Acheean  enles  had  remained  in  Italy 
17  years,  the  Roman  senate  granted  them  leave 
to  return,  and  Polybius  accompanied  the  800 
survivors  of  the  original  1,000  exiles  to  their 
native  country.  There  all  his  efforts  were  em- 
ployed in  opposition  to  the  party  who  were 
endeavoring  to  plunge  his  country  into  a  war 
with  the  Romans;  but  his  advice  was  disre- 
garded, though  on  a  statue  subsequently  erected 
to  his  memory  was  the  inscription  that  '*  Hellas 
would  have  been  saved  if  the  advice  of  Poly- 
bius had  been  followed."  Having  joined  Scipio, 
and  been  present  at  the  destruction  of  Carthage, 
he  hastened  to  Peloponnesus  after,  the  reduc- 
tion of  Achaia  by  the  Romans,  and  did  so 
much  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  victors, 
that  statues  in  hb  honor  were  erected  at  Mega- 
lopolis, Mantinea,  Tegea,  and  other  cities.  But 
little  is  known  of  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  it  has 
not  been  ascertained  at  what  precise  period  he 
made  his  various  Journeys.  He  accompanied 
Bcipio  on  his  expeditions,  and  Pliny  informs  us 
that  the  latter  furnished  his  friend  with  a  fleet 
during  the  third  Punic  war,  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  the  African  coast.  It  has  been  sur- 
mised that  he  was  present  at  the  capture  of 
Kumantia  in  183,  as  according  to  Oicero  he 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Numantine  war.  He 
also  wrote  a  life  of  Philopoemen,  a  treatise  on 
tactics,  and  another  on  the  equatorial  regions. 
His  great  work,  however,  is  his  history,  which 
consisted  of  40  books,  and  embraced  an  account 
of  the  growth  of  the  Roman  power  from  220 
B.  0.,  where  the  histories  of  TimoBus  and  Aratus 
of  Sicyon  left  ofl^  to  146,  the  year  of  the  de- 
struction of  Corinth.  It  was  divided  into  2 
parts,  which  probably  were  afterward  united. 
The  first  2  books  are  taken  up  with  a  history 
of  Rome  from  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the 
Gauls  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  and  the  flrst  part  ends  with  the  conquest 
of  Perseus  and  the  downfall  of  Macedon.  The 
second  nart,  which  may  be  styled  a  supplement 
to  the  first,  reviews  the  Roman  policy,  and  car- 
ries on  the  narration  of  events  to  the  downfall 
of  Grecian  liberty.  Of  this  work  only  5  books 
remain  entire,  but  fragments  of  the  rest  are  still 
extant,  many  of  which  are  long.  The  style  of 
Polybius  is  by  no  means  pure,  and  in  his  treat- 
ment of  his  subject  he  is  too  didactic ;  but  his 
Judgment  was  good,  and  he  made  great  efforts 
to  render  his  narration  accurate.  The  6  entire 
books  were  first  printed  at  Rome  in  1478,  in  a 
Latin  translation.  In  1609  Casanbon  printed 
at  Paris  an  edition,  in  which  all  the  fragments 
up  to  that  time  discovered  were  incorporated. 
The  edition  of  Schweigh&user  (8  vols.  8vo.,  Ber- 
lin, 1789-^95)  contains  a  Latin  translation  and 


a  Taluable  Lexicon  Polyhianum.  The  teit  c^ 
this  edition  was  reprinted  at  Oxford  in  1823  is 
6  vols.  8vo^  with  the  lexicon.  The  last  edm>^ 
is  that  of  Immanuel  Bekker  (2  vols.  Sto,  Btf  • 
lin,  1844),  who  has  added  the  fhi^ents  disocr- 
ered  by  Cardinal  Mai  in  the  Vatican  lihrftiy^i 
Rome.  The  best  English  tranalation  of  PoIt- 
bins  is  by  Hampton  (2  vols.  4to.,  1772). 

POLYOARP,  one  of  the  early  Cbrkka 
fathers,  bom  probably  in  Bmyrna  about  tie 
close  of  the  reign  of  Kero,  put  to  deiUh  in  107. 
He  was  educate  at  the  expense  of  Cslist^ : 
noble  Christian  lady  of  Smyrna,  and  becaiD«  i 
disciple  of  St.  John  the  evangelist^  who  on  tb« 
death  of  Bucolus  consecrated  bim  to  the  bUlc^ 
ric  of  his  native  city.  It  was  probably  of  Polj- 
carp,  the  *^  angel  of  the  church  in  Smrrci' 
that  the  apostle  wrote  that  passage  in  tie 
Apocalypse:  "I  know  thy  works,  and  tribcU- 

tion,  and  poverty  (but  thou  art  rich) 

Fear  none  of  those  things  which  thou  sbii 

suffer Be  thou  faithful  unto  dca'Ji. 

and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life."  Vhes. 
the  controversv  about  the  celebration  of  I^ter 
began  to  run  high,  he  went  to  Rome  to  am- 
suit  Anicetus,   who  then  occupied  tbst  ^e; 
and  though  he  did  not  succeed  in  reconcil- 
ing the  differences  between  the  eastern  and 
western  churches,  his  conferences  with  Ani- 
cetus were  conducted  in  the  most  amicable 
manner.     He  distinguished  himself  at  Rome 
by  his  opposition  to  the  Harcian  and  Vfilec- 
tinian  heresies,  stopping  his  ears,  as  Ireciecs 
relates,  whenever  false  doctrines  were  ntur* 
ed  in  his  presence,  and  exclaiming:  ^Good 
God,  to  what  times  nast  thou  reserved  me  tbt 
I  should  hear  such  thines  I^'   During  the  pep^ 
cution  under  Marcus  Aurelius  he  was  seized 
and  carried  before  the   Roman   proconsul  at 
Smyrna.    Being  urged  to  curse  Christ,  he  re- 
plied: '^Six  and  eighty  years  have  I  served 
nim,  and  he  has  done  me  nothing  but  good,  scd 
how  could  I  curse  him,  my  Lord  and  Sarionrt 
If  you  would  know  what  I  am,  I  tell  joQ 
frankly,  I  am  a  Christian."    At  these  wonfs 
the  populace  cried  out  that  he  should  die  at  tbe 
stake,  and  hastened  to  bring  fuel  for  the  fire. 
He  refused  to  be  fastened,  and  met  his  fate  vitii 
fortitude  and  calmness.    A  contemporary  tiv- 
rator  relates  that  when  the  fire  was  kindled 
the  flames  disposed  themselves  around  him  in 
the  semblance  of  an  arch,  leaving  his  body  an* 
touched ;  upon  which  a  spearman  pierced  him 
through,  and  blood  flowed  from  the  wound  so 
profusely  as  to  put  out  the  fire;  **aDd  tliepa 
dove  was  seen  to  fiy  from  the  wound,  vhid 
some  suppose  to  have  been  his  soul  dotbed  io 
a  visible  form  at  the  time  of  its  departure. 
Polycarp  wrote  several  homilies  and  epistle^ 
all  of  which  are  now  lost  except  a  short  epistle 
to  the  Philippians,  chiefly  valuable  as  a  m^^ 
of  proving,  by  its  use  of  scriptural  phrs5eolo^i 
the  authenticity  of  most  of  the  lK>ok8  of  t^^ 
New  Testament    In  the  time  of  St  Jerome  It 
was  read  in  the  public  assemblies  of  the  Asiatic 
churches. 
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A  BtHl  stronger  view  was  taken  in  a  work 
called  PoUfgaffUa  Triumphatrix^  pnblished  at 
London  by  John  Lyser,  a  Lutheran  divine 
(1692).  It  was  boldly  maintained  in  a  treat- 
ise called  Tket^hthorOf  by  the  Rev.  M.  Ma- 
dan,  who  however  limited  the  privilege  to 
men.  He  claimed  that  St.  Paul's  ii^  unction 
that  a  bishop  **  should  be  the  husband  of  one 
wife/'  implies  that  other  men  should  have  as 
many  as  they  choose.  Singularly  enough,  the 
Mormons,  the  only  sect  among  Christian  na- 
tions in  which  this  custom  is  still  practised, 
explain  this  same  passage  as  meaning  that  a 
bishop  should  be  the  husband  of  one  wife  at 
least,  and  that  there  is  no  prohibition  of  his 
having  more  if  he  wishes.  Polygamy  was  in- 
troduced among  the  Mormons  by  a  revelation 
cf  Joseph  Smith  in  1848,  but  for  some  years 
existed  as  a  secret  institution.  One  principal 
ground  upon  which  it  is  defended  is,  that  un- 
married women  can  in  the  future  life  reach 
only  the  position  of  anffels,  who  occupy  a  veiy 
Buliordinate  rank  in  the  Mormon  theocratic 
aystem,  being  simply  minbtering  servants  to 
those  more  worthy. 

POLYGLOT  (Gt,  woXvr,  many,  and  ykwra, 
a  tongue),  a  boox  with  versions  of  its  text  in 
aeveral  languages.  In  common  use  the  word 
is  generally  restricted  to  the  Bible.  The  BUh- 
Ua  Eexapia  of  Origen  is  regarded  as  the  first 
polyglot,  though  only  two  langui^es  are  used 
tn  it.  Only  some  fragments  of  this  work  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  these  were  published  at 
Paris  in  1714.  In  1501  Aldus  Manutius  plan- 
ned a  polyglot  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin, 
but  only  one  sheet  of  it  was  printed.  The 
Complutensian  polyglot  is  the  earliest  of  the 
several  Bibles  properly  called  polyglots.  It 
was  printed  at  Oomplutum,  the  Latin  designa- 
tion of  Alcala  in  Spain,  at  the  expense  and 
imder  the  superintendence  of  Cardinal  Xime- 
nes,  by  whom  it  was  dedicated  to  Pope  Leo  X. 
Seven  learned  men  were  employed  upon  the 
work.  Though  begun  in  1502  and  finished  in 
1517,  it  was  not  published  until  1522,  in  6  vols. 
fol.  In  the  Old  Testament  each  page  contains 
8  columns.  Upon  the  left-hand  page  are  the 
Hebrew,  the  Vulgate,  and  the  Septuagint ; 
and  upon  the  right-hand  page,  the  Septuagint, 
the  Vulgate,  and  the  Hebrew.  There  are 
Hebrew  primitives  in  the  outer  margin,  and  a 
Latin  interpretation  of  the  Septuagint  at  the 
top  of  the  page ;  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  is  a 
Chaldaio  paraphrase,  with  a  Latin  interpreta- 
tion in  2  columns.  In  the  New  Testament  each 
page  has  the  Greek  text  and  the  Latin  Vulgate 
m  separate  columns,  with  marginal  references. 
Of  this  work  only  600  copies  were  printed,  and 
it  is  now  very  scarce.  The  Antwerp  polyglot 
was  printed  by  Christopher  Plantin,  at  An- 
twerp (8  vols.  foL,  1569-72).  The  work  was 
conducted  by  Arias  Montanus,  who  had  about 
60  assistants,  and  was  published  under  the 
sanction  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  king  undertook  the  expense,  or 
only  lent  Plantin  the  money.    This  Bible  con- 


tains the  whole  Complutenaiaji  poly^  tcI 
a  second  Chaldaio  paraphrase  of  a  pan  of  \:a 
Old  Testament,  a  Byriao  verslcm  of  the  >*tv 
Testament,  and  the  Latin  translation  of  Sa&ctei 
Pagninus,  altered  by  the  editor  Arias  MonUL^a. 
Vols,  vi.,  vii.,  and  viii.  consist  of  kxic<i> 
and  grammars.  Of  this  polyglot  500  c^/i^ 
were  printed,  and  the  ^eater  number  of  Ct-> 
were  lost  at  sea  on  their  way  to  Spain,  so  ts 
it  is  even  more  scarce  than  its  predecesscr.  A 
third  was  printed  at  Paris  by  Antoine  Yitr^  .' 
vols,  large  fol.,  1628-'46),  edited  by  (ic-r 
Michel  le  Jay,  who  had  seyeral  learned  ^^^-^ 
dates.  This  work  contains  all  that  is  k  '^t 
Complutensian  and  Antwerp  polyglots,  iriiL  ci 
Arabic  version  of  the  Old  and  New  TestsjctiJ. 
a  Syriac  version  of  the  former,  and  th«  Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch.  A  work  superior  to  L 
these  is  the  London  polyglot,  edited  by  Brk.- 
Walton  (6  vols,  large  foL,  1664-'7).  In  ii 
course  of  this  work  9  languages  are  used.  vIl: 
Hebrew,  Ohaldaic,  Samaritan,  Syriac,  Arul> 
Persian,  Ethiopic,  Greek,  and  Latin.  Ko  cu 
book,  however,  is  given  in  all  these,  hot  por- 
tions of  the  work  are  printed  in  7  Isngn&r^^. 
all  open  at  one  view.  The  polyglot  mo^t  tc* 
cessible  to  scholars  is  the  one  known  as  Br* 
fiter's,  published  by  the  London  bookseller  •=/ 
that  name  (1  vol.  fol.,  1831).  This  gives  tlie  0;! 
Testament  in  8  languages,  and  the  Kew  Tefii- 
ment  in  9.  Eight  languages  are  exhibited  it 
one  view,  viz. :  Hebrew,  Greek,  English,  La:  i:, 
German,  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish,  lit 
New  Testament  in  Syriac,  the  Samaritan  Pe2- 
tatouch  in  Hebrew  characters,  the  notes  ar-i 
readings  of  the  Masorite,  and  other  variations 
are  appended.  A  polyglot  known  as  Hutttrs 
Bible,  extending  however  only  to  the  end  of 
the  book  of  Ruth,  was  printed  at  Hamb^n: 
in  1599,  in  6  languages,  and  a  Testament  z 
12  languages,  viz. :  Hebrew,  Chalduc^  Grttk. 
Latin,  German,  Bohemian,  Italian,  SpuciNX 
English,  French,  Danish,  and  Polish.  T^o 
editions  of  the  Pentateuch  were  printed  si 
Constantinople,  one  in  1647,  the  other  in  15oI. 
with  versions  of  the  text  in  4  languages,  K. 
all  in  Hebrew  characters.  A  copy  of  the  L^ni  s 
prayer  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1805  by  M.  Ma^ 
eel  in  90  different  languages,  and  witi  char»'- 
ters  proper  to  each.  This  work  was  pri  jW 
as  a  compliment  to  Pope  Pius  VII.  dnrii^g  bj 
sojourn  in  Paris,  and  was  a  masterpiece  ci 
typography. 

POLYGNOTUS,  a  Greek  painter,  bom  in  the 
island  of  Thasos  about  498  B.  C,  died  al>o't 
426.  On  Cimon's  return  to  Athens  from  the 
expedition  against  Thasos  in  463,  Pol>gnotis 
accompanied  him,  and  was  employed  hy  ^''^° 
in  the  decoration  of  the  temple  of  Thcn^'^^ 
the  Anaceum,  and  the  Po&cile.  About  400  be 
was  engaged  with  Phidias  on  the  temple /'^ 
Athena  Area  at  Plataea,  where  in  ccnjunotioa 
witli  Onatas  he  painted  the  walla  of  the  por- 
tico. Soon  after  the  death  of  Cunon  he  vent 
with  other  artists  to  Delphi  to  decorate  the 
edifices  connected  with  the  great  tenj]>le.  1^^ 
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POLYPUS 


Ulysses  bored  out  the  single  eye  of  the  mon- 
ster, and  the  next  morning  fastened  himself 
and  his  companions  to  the  bellies  of  the  gigan- 
tic sheep  as  the  blind  Cyclops  let  them  out  to 
pasture,  and  thus  escaped. 

POLYPUS,  a  name  applied  in  pathology  to 
Tarioos  morbid  growths  projecting  into  the 
mucous  cavities  and  passages,  having  their 
origin  either  in  or  beneath  these  membranes. 
These  growths  or  excrescences  may  be  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  natural  openings  of  the  body, 
as  in  the  nasal  fossa  and  rectum,  and  there- 
fore within  the  sight  and  reach  of  the  surgeon; 
or  interior,  as  in  the  uterus,  bladder,  &c.,  in- 
accessible to  his  eye  and  very  often  to  his  in- 
struments. They  are  usually  single,  sometimes 
multiple ;  .their  extent  is  very  variable,  accord- 
ing to  their  time  and  freedom  of  growth,  and 
their  surface  may  be  inflamed  or  ulcerated. 
There  are  two  principal  varieties  of  form: 
the  pedioulated,  with  a  more  or  less  long  and 
narrow  neck,  as  in  the  nasal  passages;  or  ses- 
sile, in  which  the  morbid  mass  simply  raises 
the  tegumentary  membrane.  Some  are  easily 
crushed,  others  are  very  hard.  In  the  soft, 
mucous,  or  vesicular  polypus,  the  appearance 
is  semi-transparent,  gelatinous,  consisting  of  a 
mass  of  areolar  tissue,  containing  an  albumi- 
nous fluid,  covered  by  a  thin  adherent  mem- 
brane ;  it  sometimes  contains  vesicles ;  the 
vessels  are  few  and  fine.  Themselves  insen- 
sible, these  tumors  trouble  only  by  their  voU 
ume,  rarely  cause  hemorrhage,  irritation,  in- 
flammation, or  any  grave  symptom,  and  do  not 
degenerate  into  malignant  disease;  they  are 
also  hygrometrical,  growing  larger  in  damp 
weather;  nothing  positive  is  known  as  to 
their  causes.  A  more  solid  form  of  polypus 
Consists  of  a  concrete,  grayish  albumen,  en- 
closed in  areolar  tissue,  covered  by  a  slightly 
vascular  membrane.  In  the  spongy  polypus 
the  tissue  is  soft,  red,  vascular,  often  giving 
rise  to  troublesome  bleeding,  and  prone  to 
undergo  cancerous  degeneration.  The  fibrous 
polypus  may  acquire  a  considerable  size,  and 
IS  generally  pear-shaped,  though  sometimes  of 
very  strange  forms;  it  is  lobulated,  smooth, 
and  firm,  except  when  subsequently  softened 
and  ulcerated ;  itself  insensible,  it  may  cause 
pain  by  pressure  on  surrounding  parts ;  when 
softened  or  gangrenous,  it  may  lead  to  bleed- 
ing or  to  offensive  discharges  equally  exhaust- 
ing. The  fleshy  polypus  is  vascular,  painftil, 
and  prone  to  degeneration ;  the  cartilaginous 
forma  may  midergo  more  or  less  osseous  trans- 
formation. Polypus  is  generally  a  product  of 
inflammation, .  sometimes  of  hypertrophy  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  at  others  a  fibri- 
nous concretion  which  has  become  organized; 
to  the  first  class  belong  the  fieshy  forms,  to 
the  2d  the  mucous,  and  to  the  8d  the  fibrous. 
According  to  their  situation  they  impede  the 
functions  of  organs ;  impairing  smell  and  taste 
when  in  the  nasal  cavities,  in  the  pharynx 
interfering  with  swallowing,  in  the  auditory 
meatus  with  hearing,  in  the  larynx  with  the 
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respiration  and  the  voice,  in  the  tectaoivri 
defecation,  in  the  bladder  with  the  excmj»t 
of  urine,  and  in  the  uterus  with  reprodticLOL 
The  treatment  consists  of  local  apphcstiouiii.: 
drying  up  or  destroying  the  growth;  or  (< 
excision,  tearing  off,  laceration,  seton,  c.2h 
pression,  ligature,  and  similar  applicstiocs « : 
modern  surgery.  In  the  nose  the  oms^^. 
form  of  the  polypus  is  the  g^tinous,  m  i- 
favorite  attachment  the  turbinated  bones;  b 
presence  is  indicated  by  a  constant  stuffed  ftt,< 
ing  as  from  a  cold  in  the  head,  increased  is 
damp  weather ;  it  may  generally  be  Iro^; 
into  view  by  forcing  air  throngh  the  affeciti 
nostril,  while  the  other  is  olc^ed ;  there  vx 
sometimes  more  than  one,  and  they  are  Terr 
liable  to  return  when  removed ;  if  alloved  tv 
remain,  the  increasing  size  blocks  up  the  ih.9- 
tril  and  displaces  the  septum,  producing  oua 
great  deformity  on  the  cheek  and  about  ;i» 
eye ;  it  is  generally  twisted  off  from  its  d£- 
row  peduncle  by  forceps.  The  hydatid,  cw- 
cerous,  and  fungoid  polypi  admit  ooiy  of  pil- 
liative  treatment.  Uterine  polypus  b  gect:- 
ally  pear-shaped  and  attached  by  a  namv 
neck ;  the  symptoms  are  those  of  uterine  im- 
tation,  such  as  dragging  pains,  menorrhApi 
and  finally  fetid  discharges ;  it  is  generallj  re- 
moved by  ligature.  In  other  polypi  near  tie 
external  openings  of  the  body  the  principlo 
of  treatment  are  the  same;  in  the  inteniii 
forms  the  diagnosis  is  obscure,  and  the  treai* 
ment  simply  palliative. 

POLYXENA,  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecu- 
ba, and  beloved  by  Achilles.  One  legend  re- 
lates that  Achilles,  for  the  sake  of  obtaiuisr 
her  in  marriage,  promised  Priam  to  m»k« 
peace  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  &Dd. 
going  to  the  temple  of  the  Thymbnean  A^^^' 
to  conclude  the  negotiations,  was  treacheroQ^^ 
ly  slain  by  Paris.  Polyxena  was  therefoK 
sacrificed  to  his  manes,  according  to  one  ac- 
count on  his  tomb,  according  to  another  oa 
the  coast  of  Thrace.  Another  form  of  tLe  ]t^ 
gend  represents  Polyxena  and  Achilles  to  hiv* 
fallen  in  love  when  the  dead  body  of  Hector 
was  given  up,  and  that  when  the  Greek  eba©- 
pion  was  slam  she  killed  herself  upon  hisU»Bb. 

POMBAL,  DoM  SebastiIo  Josi  di  Cab- 
VALHO,  marquis  of,  a  Portuguese  statesmsft 
born  in  Soura,  near  Coimbra,  in  1699,  diediij 
Pombal,  May  8,  1782.  He  belonged  to  an  olc 
family  of  the  lesser  nobility,  studied  l*w  ^ 
Coimbra,  and  entered  the  army,  vblch  b0 
abandoned  after  a  short  period.  Banished  fivj 
Lisbon  on  account  of  quarrels,  he  ipent  seTfJ* 
years  in  study  at  Soura.  While  there  he  gain« 
the  favor  of  a  rich  widow,  Dona  Teresa  oi 
Noronha-Almada,  with  whom,  as  her  rel»ti«* 
bitterly  opposed  the  match,  he  eloped.  1^^ 
wife's  family  treated  him  with  contempt;  ^ 
stung  by  their  conduct  he  went  to  court,  f^ 
through  the  infiuence  of  his  uncle,  Panlo  Ca^ 
valho,  was  sent  to  England  as  secretary  of ,^^ 
tion.  In  1745  he  was  recaUed,  but  beiDg » 
favorite  with  the  queen  was  despatcii*^  *^ 
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gnnurte,  viz.  t  ihe  red-floveredf  wMi  the  polp 
of  the  fhiit  of  a  reddiih  color ;  the  doable  red* 
flow«*ed,  coxmnonly-  cnltiyated  in  gardens  for 
its  beauty,  and  there  in  pots  and  tube  on  ac^ 
count  of  itstendemees;  the  whitish-flowered^ 
vith  white  petals  and  yellowish  calyx,  the 
polp  of  the  frtdt  of  a  pale  red  color ;  the  donbie 
whitish-flowered,  which  is  the  tenderest  of  all; 
and  the  yellow^flowered,  which  is  rarely  seen* 
The  second  kind  named  is  a  charming  ahmb^ 
and  worthy  attention  among  floricmtaristsL 
London  speaks  of  one,  trained  against  the  walls 
of  Folham  palace,  which,  grew  40  feet  high  and 
60  feet  wide.  The  single  pomegranate  will 
grow  in  almost  any  soil,  but  the  donble^flow- 
ered  variety  requires  a  very  rich  one.  It  can 
be  propagated  readily  i^om  tiie  fresh  seeds,  from 
pieces  of  the  root,  layers  or  cuttings,  or  by  graft- 
ing upon  the  single  kind.  The  bush  needs  much 
pruning  and  clipping.  In  the  south  of  Europe 
the  pomegranate  tree  is  cultxyated  for  its  fruit 
-and  for  an  ornamental  tree,  and  used  as  a  hedge 
plant.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  acid,  sometimes 
sweet,  sometimes  vinous,  astringent,  and  re^ 
freshing.  In  most  parts  of  Persia  the  fruit  is 
delidous,  and  in  the  gardens  under  the  snowy 
hills  near  the  Cabool  river  there  are  famous 
varieties  without  seeds.  A  simp  prepared 
£rom  the  P^P  is  employed  as  a  detergent  and 
astringent.  The  rind  of  the  fruit  has  been 
used  instead  of  galls  in  making  ink,  and  in 
Germany  for  dyeing  leather  in  imitation  of 
morocco.  In  India  the  bark  of  the  root  is  em* 
ployed  in  expulsion  of  the  tapeworm,  and  the 
same  use  of  it  is  known  among  the  negroes  of 
tiie  West  Indies. — ^The  pomegranate  was  well 
known  to  the  ancients,  as  is  dear  from  numer- 
ous allusions  in  their  writings.  It  was  in  high 
repute  among  the  Hebrews,  and  employed  by 
them  in  architectural  ornament.  The  city  of 
Granada  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  numerous  pomegranate  trees  planted 
near  it,  which  is  corroborated  by  its  bearing  a 
split  pomegranate  in  its  coat  of  arms. 

POMERANIA  (Ger.  F&mmem,  frompo  morey 
Slavic  words  signifying  *'  beside  the  sea^X  ft 
duchy  now  belonging  to  Prussia,  bounded  N. 
by  the  Baltic  sea,  £.  by  West  Prussia,  S.  by 
Brandenburg,  and  W.  by  Mecklenburg;  area, 
12,168  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  1,828,881,  nearly 
all  Lutherans  except  about  12,000  Roman  Cath- 
olics and  12,000  Jews.  It  is  divided  by  the 
river  Oder  into  Hither  Pomerania  {V&rpom* 
mem)  and  Further  Pomerania  (ffinterpommem). 
Along  with  a  part  of  the  old  Neumark  and  a 
fyw  places  in  West  Prussia,  Pomerania  now 
constitutes  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
which  is  divided  into  the  three  districts  of 
Btralsund  on  the  W.,  Stettin  in  the  centre^ 
end  K6aLin  on  the  E.,  and  also  into  26  circles. 
There  are  72  towns,  of  which  the  most  im« 
portant  are  Btralsund,  Stettin,  Kolberg,  Kds- 
iin,  Greifswalde,  Staraard,  and  Kammin.  The 
largest  river  is  the  Oder,  which  forms  below 
Btetttn  the  lake  of  Damm,  then  flows  into  the 
IVisches*Haff,  and  from  thence  into  the  Baltic 


by  8  ehaanek,  called  the  Fcene,  tke  Mat, 

and  the  Dievenow.  Other  prindpel  tirtn 
are  the  Pevsante,  Rega,  and  Inna.  Hhr  119 
numerous  lakes,  of  whiidb  the  prine^  ct 
those  of  Kummerow,  PlOne,  and  Msdfie.  i% 
the  N.  coast  lie  the  8  islands  of  RAgen,  ^$^ 
dom,  and  Wollin.  The  hce  of  the  ooontryi 
generally  level,  the  province  being  one  of  thf 
flattest  in  Germany.  The  coast,  which  is  I&t, 
is  protected  by  sandhills  and  dikea,  which  art 
often  changed  about  by  the  winds.  The  s?Il 
is  mostly  sandy,  and  generally  of  modente  !V> 
tility,  portions  being  stony  and  eterile,  viil^ 
some  parts  are  very  fSdrtile.  The  proriDce  it 
poor  in  minerals;  bog  ore,  alnm,  adt,  smlf:. 
chalk,  marl,  and  peat  are  prodnoed.  The  in- 
habitants are  German,  and  in  the  N.£.pQni«;: 
are  Eassubs,  descendants  of  the  Slavic  n  eods, 
who  still  preserve  their  own  language.  L1m& 
is  manufactured,  and  also  doth,  serge,  sod  oikr 
woollen  fabrics.  The  trade  of  the  proTinctti 
important,  of  which  Stettin  with  its  port  of 
SwinemUnde  is  the  chief  seat.-i-Ponieranis  vss 
formerly  a  principal  portion  of  the  aid  WeodbL 
monarchy,  but  from  1062  had  &  line  of  dshes  d 
its  own,  which  terminated  with  the  desth  cf 
BogislasXIV.inl687.  It  waa  frequently  OTer- 
run  by  the  early  Polish  monarchsL  Christucir; 
was  introduced  in  the  12th  century,  tiie  first 
Pomeranian  convert  having  been  b^tized  en 
June  15,  1124,  by  Bishop  Otho  of  Bsmbeii?. 
After  the  dying  out  of  the  line  of  Pomera&u^ 
dukce,  the  electoral  house  of  Brandenburg  bid 
a  claim  to  the  whole  country  by  right  of  fonser 
treaties;  but  as  during  the  80  years*  war  the 
province  had  come  into  the  pooeeiwinn  of  Swe- 
den, the  house  of  Brandenburg^  was  forced  u> 
content  itself  with  Further  Pomerania.  M  tU^ 
peace  of  Stockholm  in  1720  Sweden  gave  up  to 
Prussia  the  greater  portion  of  Hither  Pomera- 
nia, along  with  the  islands  of  Wollin  snd  V»- 
dom,  but  continued  to  hold  the  district  between 
Mecklenburg,  the  Baltic,  and  the  river  Feene, 
with  the  island  of  BUgen.  This  the  iomer 
power  ceded  to  Denmark  as  a  compensation  lor 
Iforway;  and  by  the  convention  of  Jun®  ^* 
1815,  it  was  given  up  to  Prussia  in  eichtDfe 
for  the  duchy  of  Lauenbuig  and  the  «Qffl  ^^ 
S,600,000  thalers. 

POMERANUS.    See  BuommiLcuEV. 

POMFRET,  John,  an  English  poet,  born  m 
Luton,  Bedfordshire,  in  1667,  Aed  in  1V03. 
He  was  graduated  at  Queen's  college,  Cm- 
bridge,  in  1684,  took  orders,  and  in  1699  pnt^ 
lished  a  collection  of  occasional  pocmi  m 
some  Pindaric  odes  imitated  from  Cowlej.  ^ 
prindpal  poem,  "The  Choice,"  describing* 
life  of  retirement  and  moderate  wealth  «^ 
once  reckoned  the  most  popular  poem  in  ^* 
English  language. 

POMMER.    See  BuossHAOBir. 

POMPADOUR,  JsiAKwaAHTonwraPwssos. 
marchioness  de,  mistress  of  Louis  XV..  horv  "> 
1721,  died  in  1764.  She  was  the  natural  dvap- 
ter  of  a  butcher  who  had  been  obliged  to  Qe^ 
on  account  of  some  dishonest  transactkiiu-  ^^ 
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an  ETerftge  depth  of  not  more  than  15  feet,  and 
A  portion  of  the  great  theatre  was  atill  vLnble. 
For  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  longer  Pompeii 
remained  nndistarbed,  and  it  was  not  nntil  the 
ej^nmation  in  1748  of  several  statues  and  other 
objects  of  antionity  in  sinking  a  well  that  pub- 
lic attention,  already  awakened  by  the  partial 
ezcaTation  of  Herculaneum,  was  drawn  to  the 
subject  Charles  III.  of  Naples  ordered  ezca* 
rations  to  be  prosecuted  on  an  eztensive  scale, 
and  in  1755  the  amphitheatre  was  uncovered. 
His  successors  have  continued  the  work  from 
time  to  time  with  more  or  less  activity,  until, 
alter  the  lapse  of  nearly  18  centuries  from  the 
date  of  its  destruction,  about  a  fourth  part  of 
Pompeii  has  been  brought  to  light.  The  city 
thus  partially  exhumed,  though  probably  at  its 
most  prosperous  period  never  ranking  above  a 
■econd  rate  provincial  town,  is  of  incalculable 
importance  from  the  insight  which  it  has  af- 
folded  into  the  domestic  economy,  the  arts,  and 
the  social  life  of  the  ancient  world.  The  light 
and  fmble  character  of  the  volcanic  deposits 
which  overlaid  it  has  fortunately  preserved 
fix>m  decay  the  objects  of  most  importance  to 
modem  arohsBologists,  and  the  mteriors  of 
private  and  public  buildings  have  been  found 
nndisturbed  save  by  the  original  owners,  who 
in  many  instances  returned  after  the  eruption 
had  subsided  to  search  for  such  alleles  of  val- 
ue as  could  be  easily  removed,  and  also  prob- 
ably for  the  bodies  of  relatives  or  friends  who 
were  unable  to  escape.  The  latter  supposition 
would  seem  to  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  com- 
paratively few  skeletons  have  been  discovered, 
whereas,  according  to  Dion  Oassius,  the  loss  of 
life  was  considerable,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
habitants were  assembled  in  the  amphitheatre 
at  the  time  of  the  catastrophe,  and  could  readily 
m^e  their  escape.  As  it  is  pretty  well  settled 
that  successive  eruptions  have  contributed  to 
the  deposit  which  now  covers  the  city,  Buch 
original  excavations  must  have  been  compara- 
tively easy. — Pompeii  occupied  within  its  walls, 
which  have  been  traced  throughout  their  whole 
extent,  an  irregular  oval  area  about  two  miles 
Id.  circumference.  On  the  W.  or  sea  side  there 
are  no  traces  of  walls,  and  those  remaining, 
though  originally  of  great  strength,  being 
flanked  at  irregular  intervals  hy  massive  square 
towers,  appear  to  have  been  allowed  to  fall 
into  decay  many  years  before  the  destruction 
of  the  city.  The  workmanship  of  these  indl- 
eates  the  Osco-Pelasgic  orisin  of  the  city.  Eight 
gates  have  been  discovered  leading  to  Hercola- 
nenm,  Capua,  and  other  places,  that  to  Hercn- 
laneum  being  the  most  important  and  oma* 
mental.  The  streets,  which  for  the  most  part 
ran  in  regular  lines,  crossing  each  other  nearly 
reetangularly,  are  with  some  exceptions  barely 
wide  enoQgh  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  single 
Tehicle,  and  everywhere  the  ruts  of  the  chanot 
wheels  are  visible  in  the  polygonal  lava  blocks 
which  fonn  the  pavement  The  widest  does 
not  exceed  80  feet  in  breadth,  few  are  over  22 
IM,  and  that  leading  from  the  gate  of  Herca* 


laneum  to  the  forum,  and  which  most  !i«v« 
been  one  of  the  chief  thorouglifares  of  the  city, 
has  an  average  width  of  from  18  to  14  feet 
only,  including  the  raised  footpath  on  either 
side.  In  addition  to  the  last  named,  4  olher 
main  streets  have  been  partially  or  wholly 
traced,  with  which  a  regular  system  of  mioor 
streets  appears  to  have  been  connected.  These 
thoroughfares,  with  a  single  exception,  termi* 
nate  in  or  traverse  the  westerly  quarter  of  the 
city,  which  is  the  only  part  yet  completely  ex- 
plored, and  which,  from  the  number  and  char- 
acter of  the  public  buildings  found  there,  wsi 
undoubtedly  the  most  important  The  forum, 
situated  in  Uie  S.  W.  comer,  is  the  most  spacioui 
and  imposing  stmcture  in  Pompeii,  and  in  ifeB 
immediate  vicinity  are  the  chief  temples,  the- 
atres, and  other  public  buildings.  It  was  en- 
closed on  8  sides  by  a  Done  colonnade,  which 
embraced  an  area  160  yards  in  length  by  85  in 
breadth,  and  in  its  general  plan  as  weD  as  in  its 
surroundings  resembled  the  usual  Soman  stme- 
tures  of  the  kind.  Of  the  buildings  adjoining 
it,  that  known  as  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the 
K.  side  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  most 
magnificent  in  the  city,  and  its  portico  of 
Corinthian  columns  is  perhaps  the  finest  yet 
exhumed.  On  the  E.  side  stood  the  pantheon 
or  temple  of  Augustus,  as  it  has  been  called ; 
the  Curia  or  8enacnlum ;  the  temple  of  Mercu- 
ry ;  and  a  spacious  house,  called  the  Chalei^- 
cum,  which,  as  appears  from  an  inscription, 
was  erected  by  the  priestess  Eumachia.  On 
the  8.  are  8  buildings  supposed  to  have  been 
courts  of  justice,  and  on  the  W.  a  basHlca.  a 
large  temple  profusely  decorated  with  paintinf 
and  commonly  called  the  temple  of  Venna,  and 
the  public  granaries  and  prisons.  All  of  thcM 
afford  striking  evidences  of  the  disastrous  ef- 
fects of  the  earthquakes  of  63  and  64.  The 
architecture,  moreover,  like  that  of  most  x>i:b* 
Uc  and  private  edifices  in  Pompeii,  Is  of  a 
mixed  character,  the  style,  whether  Greek  or 
Roman,  being  freouently  defective,  and  the  at- 
tempts to  unite  different  orders  clumsy  and 
tasteless.  Other  public  buildings  were  the 
temples  of  Fortune,  of  Isis,  of  Neptune  or 
Hercules,  and  of  ^culapius,  the  names  of 
the  two  last  being  conjectural.  That  of  Nvp- 
tune  is  of  pure  Doric  architecture,  not  unlike 
the  temple  of  the  same  name  in  Ptestun,  and 
is  the  oldest  stracture  of  the  kind  in  Pompeii. 
8.  £.  of  the  forum,  and  at  a  distance  of  400 
yards,  were  the  great  or  traffie  theatre,  and 
the  lesser  theatre  or  Odeum,  both  of  Ronsn 
origin.  The  former,  having  accommodations 
for  about  6,000  people,  stood  on  a  slichi 
elevation,  and  was  never  completely  buried  ly 
the  ashes.  In  the  8.  £.  angle  of  the  city  wss 
the  amphitheatre,  an  ellipse  430  feet  by  Sr»5, 
capable  of  seating  10,000  spectators,  which  vis 
about  half  the  population  of  the  city ;  and  im- 
mediately K.  of  the  forum  were  the  cV^^ne 
or  public  baths,  in  an  elegantly  adorned  sxid 
well  arranged  structtTre.  A  long  quadran^nilsr 
building  8.  of  and  adjoining  the  groai  theain 
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is  rappowd  to  have  been  the  barracia  of  troops 
or  of  gladiators.  Nmnerous  implements  of 
wsr  have  been  discovered  there,  and  in  and 
aboQt  the  bailding  were  64  skeletons,  probably 
of  men  forming  the  guard,  who  remained  at 
their  posts  unmoved  bj  the  catastrophe ;  '*  a 
remarkable  and  affecting  proof,'*  it  has  been 
observed,  '^  of  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  sol* 
dier."  The  domestic  architectnre  of  Pompeii 
U  in  keeping  with  that  of  its  public  buildings, 
ft  mingling  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  methods 
with  respwt  to  external  features  and  internal 
arnuigements,  although  in  plan  the  houses  are 
more  Roman  than  Greek.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  small  and  low,  few  exceeding  two 
rtories  in  height,  have  little  external  omamen- 
tfttion,  and  are  well  adapted  to  a  people  accus- 
tomed like  the  Pompeians  to  pass  most  of  the 
daj  in  the  open  air.  The  ground  fronts  of 
mtny  of  the  finest  are  occupied  by  shops,  the 
rents  derived  from  which  formed  an  impor- 
tint  source  of  revenue  to  the  inhabitants. 
The  upper  stories  of  private  dwellings,  being 
of  wood  with  flat  roo&,  were  speedily  con- 
suned  by  the  heated  ashes  of  the  eruption; 
bnt  as  these  portions  of  the  house  were  gen* 
eiiDy  osed  as  store  rooms  or  apartments  for 
lerrants,  their  loss  is  of  little  consequence. 
The  lower  or  ground  apartments,  in  which  the 
haa\j  proper  lived,  have  fortunately  escaped 
lerioos  ii^ury,  and  in  many  of  these  the  daily 
life,  habits,  tastes,  and  even  the  thoughts  of  the 
ooenpants  can  be  traced  with  almost  positive 
certainty.  Of  the  houses  of  the  better  descrip- 
tion, the  names  applied  to  which  are  either 
those  of  the  supposed  possessor,  or  are  suggest- 
ed by  his  occupation,  or  by  prominent  objects 
of  trt  found  in  them,  the  most  important  are 
the  house  of  Sallust,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  complete  in  its  arrangement  and  adorn- 
loent  in  the  city;  that  of  Pansa;  that  of  the 
trsgic  poet,  leas  distinguished  for  its  size  than 
for  the  variety  and  beauty  of  its  paintings, 
most  of  which  have  been  removed  to  the  Mu- 
Ko  Borbonico  in  Naples,  and  for  the  well 
fau>wn  mosaic  of  the  choragus  instructing  the 
x^rs;  that  of  Meleager  or  the  Kereids;  that 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  unsurpassed  in  magnifi- 
cence and  size,  and  equall j^  ornamented  within 
tad  without;  that  of  the  faun,  or  of  the  great 
nosuc,  so  called  from  the  bronze  figure  of  the 
dancing  faun  and  the  famous  mosaic  of  the 
Wtle  of  Issue  found  there,  and  which  contains 
^e  most  beantifid  mosaics  yet  discovered  in 
l^ompeii;  and  that  of  M.  Lucretius,  one  of  the 
«i«st  yet  uncovered,  and  rich  in  pictures,  mo- 
>*^  vases,  bronzes,  ornaments,  and  coins, 
(^otsido  of  the  gate  of  Herculaneum  are  the  re- 
'^^piu  of  two  extensive  suburban  villas,  called 
vith  little  reason  the  villas  of  Diomedes  and 
of  Cicero,  the  latter  of  which,  after  the  removal 
^f  its  treasures  toward  the  end  of  the  last 
notary,  was  again  filled  up  with  earth.  The 
approach  to  the  gate  of  Herculaneum,  which 
I*>Bei  in  front  of  these  structures,  is  lined  on 
ttther  side  with  tombs  of  considerable  size 


and  architectural  pretension.  Several  of  the 
houses  above  mentioned  were  evidently  enter- 
ed by  their  owners  immediately  after  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  first  eruption,  in  search  of  val- 
nables ;  and  the  most  important  paintings  and 
objects  of  art  discovered  by  excavation  have 
been  deposited  in  the  Museo  Borbonico.  (See 
Naplss.)  As  no  buildings  indicating  poverty 
in  the  occupants  have  been  discovered,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  Pompeii  had  any  pauper  pop- 
ulation, or  whether  they  inhabited  a  quarter  of 
the  city  not  yet  excavated.  Of  late  years  the 
excavations  have  proceeded  slowly,  the  annual 
amount  appropriated  by  the  late  Bourbon  gov- 
ernment having  barely  sufficed  for  repairs  and 
various  incidental  expenses;  but  under  the  gov- 
ernment inaugurated  in  1860  the  work,  it  is  said, 
is  to  be  prosecuted  with  increased  energy. — 
Detailed  accounts  of  the  results  of  the  explo- 
rations in  Pompeii  will  be  found  in  Mazois* 
work,  continued  by  Gau,  Les  ruines  de  PompH 
(4  vols,  fol.,  Paris,  1812-'88) ;  in  Sir  W.  Qell's 
**  Pompeiana^*  (1st  series,  2  vols.  8vo.,  London, 
1824;  2d  series,  2  vols.  8vo.,  1880) ;  and  in  Bre* 
ton's  Pompeia  (8vo.,  Paris,  1855).  The  most 
recent  work  on  the  subject  is  that  of  Overbeok 
(8vo.,  part  i.,  Leipsic,  1856). 

POMPEY.  I.  Oxxius  PoMPEirs  Maowus,  a 
Roman  general  and  triumvir,  bom  Sept.  30, 106 
B.  0.,  assassinated  in  Egypt,  Sept.  29,  48.  He 
was  the  son  of  Cneius  Pompeius  Strabo,  a  gen- 
eral of  some  repute  and  consul  in  89,  and  first 
saw  military  service  in  the  social  or  Marsic  war, 
in  which  he  fought  under  his  father.  During 
the  struggle  between  Marius  and  Sylla,  he 
sided  with  the  latter,  and  in  87  aided  in  the 
defence  of  Rome  against  Oinna  and  Sertorius, 
the  partisans  of  Marius.  The  triumph  of  Ma- 
rius compelled  him  to  remain  for  some  time  in 
obscurity ;  but  when  Sylla,  after  finishing  the 
Mithridatio  war,  took  up  his  march  for  Italy, 
Pompey,  eager  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
chief  of  his  party,  raised  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility 8  legions,  with  which  he  defeated  the 
Marian  general  M.  Brutus  and  eflTected  a  junc- 
tion with  Sylla.  Thmng  the  war  which  pros- 
trated the  Marian  party  in  the  Italian  penmsu* 
la,  he  gained  great  distinction  as  one  of  Sylla's 
legates,  and  was  rewarded  with 'the  hand  of 
JSfrailia,  the  step-daughter  of  Sylla.  He  next 
reduced  Sicily,  and  in  81,  crossing  over  to  Af- 
rica, he  overran  Nnmidia,  where  the  Marian 
party  still  held  out  against  Sylla,  and  complete- 
ly crushed  them  in  a  battle,  in  which  their 
general  Gn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  and  17,000 
Numidians  were  slain.  Upon  returning  to 
Rome  he  was  met  by  the  populace  with  accla- 
mations, and  the  dictator  bestowed  upon  him 
the  surname  of  Magnus,  which  was  thenceforth 
borne  by  himself  and  his  descendants.  Not 
content  with  this  distinction,  he  claimed  a  tri- 
umph, a  thing  nnheard  of  for  a  man  of  eques- 
trian rank  who  had  filled  no  office  of  state,  and 
which  encountered  the  opposition  of  Sylla. 
The  latter,  however,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Pompey's  army  was  encamped  outside  of  thd 
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eit7,&ia]l7  yielded;  and  the  young  g6nenl,wlio 
had  not  yet  completed  his  26tb  year,  entered 
Rome  in  trinmph  in  Sent.  81.  Two  years  later 
Pompey  again  thwarted  the  wiahea  of  Bylla  by 
securing  the  election  of  K.  iEmilina  Lepidoa 
to  the  conanlship ;  but,  true  to  the  aristocratic 
party  to  which  he  had  attached  himaelf,  he  re- 
fused to  aid  the  consul  in  repealing  the  consti- 
tution of  Sy  11a,  and  when  Lepidus  in  77  marched 
upon  Rome  at  the  head  of  an  army,  he  joined 
Catulns  in  defeating  him.  In  the  succeeding 
year  he  was  sent  by  the  senate  to  cooperate 
with  Metellus  Pius  in  the  reduction  of  bpain. 
where  Sertorius,  the  last  and  ablest  general  ox 
the  Marian  party,  continued  to  hold  out  against 
the  aristocracy.  Here  he  met  an  enemy  with 
abilities  equal  if  not  superior  to  his  own,  as  was 
evinced  in  their  first  encounter,  which  resulted 
in  the  defeat  of  Pompey.  In  an  obstinate  bat- 
tle fought  in  the  next  campaign  he  was  again 
Worsted  by  his  opponent,  narrowly  esci4>ing 
vitfar  his  life ;  and  on  another  occasion  he  was 
routed  by  him,  with  the  loss  of  6,000  men.  He 
received  re&nforcements  from  the  senate,  and 
for  several  years  an  uncertain  struggle  was 
maintained.  But  Sertorius  having  been  assas- 
sinated by  his  rival  Perpema,  Pompey  found 
little  difficulty  in  bringing  the  war  to  a  suc- 
ceasful  termination,  and  in  71  he  returned  with 
bis  army  to  Rome.  Passing  through  northern 
Italy,  he  cut  to  pieces  a  body  of  6,000  gladiators, 
who  had  escaped  from  the  battle  in  which  their 
leader  Spartacus  was  overthrown  by  CrassuSi 
and  thus  claimed  the  merit  of  finishing  the  ser- 
vile war  also.  So  popular  was  he  now  with 
the  soldiery  and  the  people  that  his  demand 
for  a  triumph  was  willmgly  granted,  while 
Orassus,  who  had  in  reality  crushed  the  formi- 
dable revolt  of  Spartacus,  received  only  an  ova- 
tion. In  the  following  year  Pompey  and  Cras- 
8U8  entered  upon  the  consulship,  notwithstand- 
ing both  were  excluded  by  the  laws  of  Sylla; 
and  the  former  increaaed  his  popularity  by  re- 
■toring  the  tribunitian  power,  and  instituting 
a  reform  of  the  judicial  system.  These  meas- 
ures however  involved  the  severance  of  his 
former  party  ties,  and  thenceforth  for  many 
years  he  was  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  aristoc- 
racy. For  two  years  after  the  expiration  of  his 
consulship  he  kept  aloof  from  civil  afifairs,  for 
which  in  fact  he  had  little  capacity;  and  in 
67,  after  an  obstinate  resistance  by  the  aris- 
tocracy, which  at  one  time  threatened  to  end 
in  a  civil  war,  he  was  appointed  with  un- 
limited and  irresponsible  power  for  8  years 
commander-in-chief  of  an  immense  naval  force 
destined  to  exterminate  the  pirates  who  in- 
fested the  Mediterranean.  He  speedily  cleared 
the  sea  west  of  Greece  of  the  enemy,  and 
suling  to  the  eastward  annihilated  their  entire 
force  in  a  great  battle  off  Ooracesium,  on  the 
coast  of  CUicia.  In  the  course  of  8  months 
tbe  war  was  completed,  and  the  victorious  com- 
mander, during  his  absence  from  Rome  in  66, 
was  on  motion  of  the  tribune  0.  Manilius  in- 
TCited  by  acclamation  with  the  command  of  the 


war  against  Mithridates,  a  moaww  adrocHAl 
by  Oicero  in  his  oration  Pro  Ltge  Mai:,,i, 
and  by  Pompey^s  rival  in  after  tizntt,  C^ 
Julius  Cflosar.  This  commission  was  lois- 
panied  with  a  grant  of  unlimited  control  ^^s 
the  land  and  naval  forces  in  the  East,  uni  *v}. 
proconsular  power  in  the  whole  of  Am&^ti: 
as  Armenia ;  so  that  Pom^y  now  wieldei  xm 
most  extensive  authority  lutnerto  conferred  bj 
law  upon  a  Roman  citizen,  with  the  eic«(U3 
of  Sylla.  The  aristocratic  party  natnrsDT  ki- 
ed  upon  him  with  more  jealoui^  and  dkr^ 
than  ever,  while  in  the  estimation  of  the  ^- 
pie  he  was  the  foremost  man  in  Rome.  Il  :!  t 
summer  of  66  he  assumed  the  command  of  'la 
army  of  the  East,  and  pushing  forward  ^ii 
rapidity  surprised  and  totally  defeated  Mi:!' 
rioates  in  Lesser  Armenia.  For  the  d£xi  i 
years  his  career  was  one  of  nniatemipted  ^ 
cess.  All  eastern  Asia  Minor  was  snbjcc:!^ 
to  the  Roman  sway,  and  Armenia,  the  wgI- 
em  Caucasus,  Mesopotamia,  Media,  Syrii,  Pb> 
nicia,  and  Judaa  were  either  made  trfbounct 
to  the  republic  or  were  reduced  to  the  ctt 
dition  of  conquered  provinces.  In  63  Bl- 
ridates,  a  fugitive  in  the  Tauric  Cbersone&ii. 
after  vain  endeavors  to  unite  the  barbtrc'o 
tribes  of  eastern  Europe  against  Rome,  pot  i: 
end  to  his  life ;  and  Pompey,  who  had  ti^ 
Jerusalem  and  was  meditating  new  coDque<» 
in  the  remote  East,  led  back  his  troo^  to  ti« 
Euxine,  and  at  Sinope  honored  the  remalD?  ot' 
his  adversary  with  a  royal  funeral  £arK  la 
62  he  left  Asia,  and  proceeding  by  slow  martbes 
reached  Rome  at  the  end  of  a  tvelvemotu 
bringing  with  him  an  immense  train  of  tojl 
and  noble  captives,  and  an  almost  fubu.(^ 
amount  of  eastern  spoils.  His  third  Um^^ 
lasting  two  days,  was  celebrated  in  Sept.  CI  ^ 
from  that  date  is  to  be  traced  the  decIinvM^ 
his  fortunes.  Almost  immediately  afterv&rd 
he  met  with  a  rebuff  from  the  senate,  ^^  ^ 
plad  of  an  opportunity  to  affront  a  man  ot  a 
importance  and  influence  with  the  ^pl^.  ^ 
ittsed  to  ratify  his  measures  in  A»a,  anu  'j 
make  an  assignment  of  tho  lands  he  bu 
promised  to  his  veterans.  This  onljr  indf-- 
ed  the  breach  between  Pompey  and  the  tf^ 
tocracy,  and  hastened  the  downfall  of  K>^ 
In  this  emergency  Pompey  found  a  fri*^^^ 
CflBsar,  whose  influence  with  the  people  ^u 
been  steadily  growing  during  the  ahsenw  w 
the  former  in  the  East,  and  who  vas  now 
plotting  with  consummate  tact  to  mppJ^J^* 
him  in  power.  They  mutually  a^eed  to  «;^ 
port  each  other  in  their  prominent  w-^ 
measures ;  and  at  the  instance  of  Csesar,  Cns- 
BUS,  a  man  formidable  from  his  great  w*^ 
and  aristocratic  connections,  was  inducer!  ij 
join  the  coalition,  which  is  known  in  htfto7 
as  the  first  triumvirate.  In  the  snccee*!"^ 
year,  69,  Cnsar  entered  upon  his  first  consaj- 
ship,  and  secured  for  Pompey  the  rstifif*^;^^ 
of  his  acts  in  Asia,  and  also  by  his  agr^ 
law  enabled  him  to  make  good  hla  prc""'^' 
his  soldiers.    At  the  same  time,  to 
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5  times,  his  last  wife,  Oomelia,  imrviying  him. 
II.  ONxros,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding  by  his 
8d  wife,  Mncia,  bom  between  80  and  75  B. 
C,  killed  in  Lauron  on  the  Spanish  coast  in 
45.  His  first  important  military  service  was 
in  the  war  between  his  father  and  Ceesar. 
After  the  batUe  of  Pharsalia  he  was  left  in 
possession  of  a  formidable  fleet,  and  in  47  be- 
gan to  take  active  measures  to  renew  the  war. 
He  collected  an  army  of  18  legions  in  Spain. 
whitJier  in  the  latter  part  of  46  0»sar  followed 
him.  He  was  totally  defeated  in  the  desperate 
battle  of  Mnnda,  March  17, 45,  and  shortly  after 
was  overtaken  and  killed  at  Lauron.  He  was 
naturally  bold  and  passionate,  and  the  death  of 
his  father  aroused  in  him  a  ferocious  implaca- 
bility. III.  Skxtus,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  75  B.  0.,  killed  at  Miletus,  Aisia  Minor, 
in  85.  After  the  defeat  of  his  brother  at  Mun- 
da  he  assembled  a  considerable  force  of  fugi* 
tives  and  malcontents,  with  which  he  defeated 
Asinius  Pollio,  the  Roman  legate,  and  acquired 
possesion  of  Boetica  and  other  portions  of 
Spain.  So  formidable  did  he  become,  that  it 
was  proposed  in  the  senate  to  make  terms  with 
him,  and  a  vote  was  taken  to  allow  him  to  re- 
turn to  Rome  and  to  indenmify  him  for  the 
confiscation  of  his  father^s  possessions.  The 
formation  of  the  2d  triumvirate  defeated  this 
project,  and  Seztus,  being  now  declared  an 
outlaw,  made  a  descent  upon  Sicily,  which  was 
speedily  reduced  to  his  sway.  For  several 
years  he  contented  himself  with  harassing  his 
enemies  by  cutting  oflT  their  supplies  of  provis- 
ions from  Sicily,  and  in  42  he  defeated  in  the 
straits  of  Sicily  a  fleet  sent  against  him  by  the 
triumvir  Octavius.  During  the  campaign  of 
the  triumvirs  against  Brutus  and  Cassius  he 
remained  inactive^  but  subsequently  the  vigi- 
lance of  his  fleet  in  intercepting  the  supplies 
of  com  destined  for  Rome  produced  such  a 
scarcity  in  the  capital,  that  the  populace  rising 
in  insurrection  demanded  that  peace  should  be 
concluded  with  him.  A  treaty  highly  advan- 
tageous to  Sextus  was  accordingly  negotiated, 
but  proved  a  mere  delusion,  none  of  the  parties 
apparently  being  sincere  in  their  professions. 
The  war  recommenced  with  signal  advantages 
to  Sextus,  whose  admirals  in  88  twice  defeated 
the  fleets  of  Octavius ;  but  again  by  his  inac- 
tivity he  let  the  moment  for  decisive  action 
dip  by,  and  quietly  permitted  his  enemies  to 
equip  new  armaments.  In  the  summer  of  86 
three  large  fleets  sailed  fVom  diflerent  points 
upon  Sicily,  but  were  so  shattered  by  a  storm 
that  the  attack  proved  abortive.  With  fatal 
infatuation  Seztus  again  allowed  Octavius  to 
recover  from  this  duaster,  and  in  September 
of  the  same  year  the  triumvir's  fleet,  com- 
manded by  M.  Yipsanius  Agrippa,  completely 
defeated  his  own  in  a  fight  off  Nanlochus  on 
the  coast  of  Sicily.  He  fled  with  a  few  ships 
to  Asia  Minor,  and,  after  vain  endeavors  to 
wrest  the  eastern  provinces  from  Antony,  was 
eaptnred  and  put  to  death  by  the  triumvir's 
legate,  M.  Titius. 


POMPONIUS  MELA.    Bee  Mela. 

PONCE,  Pedbo,  a  Spanish  Benedictine,  ben 
in  Old  Castile  about  1530,  died  at  the  cocv«i: 
of  Ona,  in  Old  Castile,  in  1584.  He  is  beliered 
to  have  been  the  first  instmctor  of  de«f  mta 
in  articulation.  Ambrosio  Morales  states  titt 
he  taught  two  brothers  and  a  sister  of  the  i^t 
stable  of  Castile,  and  a  son  of  the  grand  jq<m 
of  Aragon,  who  were  deaf  and  dumb;  asdi^ 
ter  some  years  they  were  not  only  abletoTrtt 
and  read  correctly,  but  to  converse  inteUipc:- 
ly.  One  of  them,  who  died  in  his  20tb  j«r, 
spoke  and  wrote  Latin  fluently.  Another  Ir 
came  a  Benedictine,  and,  according  to  the  t4- 
timony  of  Sir  Eenelm  Digby,  conversed  on  r<- 
ligious  and  scientific  subjects  very  fredj.  eA 
without  betraying  his  infirmity.  Su*  Kenek'i 
account  of  Ponce  and  his  method  of  teariiis; 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  means  of  calik: 
the  attention  of  Wallisand  Holder,  and  ptAs^^ 
also  Dalgamo,  to  the  education  of  deaf  mot^ 
Ponce  wrote  a  treatise  in  Spanish,  now  lo*; 
in  which  he  explained  his  methods,  sod  UH 
down  certain  rules  for  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb. 

PONCE  DE  LEON,  Jttait,  a  Spanish  iis^- 
erer,  bom  in  Leon,  died  in  Cuba  in  1521.  Be 
distinguished  himself  in  several  campabs 
against  the  Moors  of  Granada,  and,  accomptoT- 
ing  Columbus  on  his  second  expedition  in  US^ 
became  commander  of  the  eastern  province  cf 
Hispaniola.  He  made  an  expedition  to  Porto 
Bico  in  1508,  procured  considerable  goR  &Q^ 
on  his  return  to  Hispaniola  obtained  permi^-v  a 
to  raise  money  and  men  suflScient  to  snbjugi:^ 
the  island ;  but  before  he  set  out  he  wa.<  re- 
moved and  another  conmiander  appointed  ic 
his  place.  In  1509  he  was  reappointed,  a^ 
finally  reduced  the  island,  which  he  poremeJ 
with  severity,  till  the  family  of  Colnmba 
again  caused  his  removal  He  was  now  a 
old  man ;  but  his  love  of  adventure  was  ^ 
strong,  and  beside  he  had  heard  of  the  exi^ 
ence  of  a  fountain  which  could  restore  josti 
and  beauty ;  and  confident  of  the  reality  of  th« 
fabled  fountain,  he  fitted  out  8  ships  at  bL< 
own  expense,  and  on  March  8, 1512,  siiled 
from  St.  Germain  in  Porto  Bico  for  Uie  Bt- 
hamas,  one  of  which  group,  called  Bimini,  vu 
said  to  contain  the  marvellous  fountain.  Islu" 
after  island  was  vimted,  the  waters  of  ev«T 
river,  fountain,  or  lake  were  tasted,  bnt  nj 
trace  of  Bimini  or  its  wonderful  stream  coow 
be  found.  Turning  to  the  north-west,  on  iJ^ 
ter  Sunday  land  was  seen.  It  was  thoop^t 
to  be  an  island,  and  from  the  magnificeiK« 
of  the  vegetation  and  from  the  day  of  its^ 
oovery  (Span.  Patcua  Jlorida)  it  received  the 
name  of  Florida.  On  April  8  he  landed  swce 
miles  N.  of  the  present  site  of  St  Augnstine,  tfj 
took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  « 
the  king  of  Spain.  He  spent  several  moniM 
in  cruising,  doubled  Cape  Florida,  sailed  Bxoor^ 
the  group  called  by  him  Tortugas,  and  fii*^ 
returned  to  Porto  Rico,  leaving  behind  one « 
his  followers  to  continue  the  search.    In  1^^' 
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40,000.  It  Is  BltOAted  at  the  motitli  of  a  aaiH 
mer  accessible  hj  Teasels  of  li^ht  draught, 
and  presents  from  the  sea  a  rather  imposing 
appearance.  Previous  to  the  war  of  175d^ 
during  which  it  was  destroyed  by  the  English, 
it  was  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  India.  The 
European  quarter  is  well  laid  out  along  the 
sea  snore,  and  is  separated  from  the  native 
town  by  a  ditch  crossed  by  several  bridgecL 
There  are  large  bazaars,  2  churches,  a  light- 
house, several  schools,  and  a  college.  The  ter- 
ritory annexed  to  Pondioherry  has  an  area  of 
107  sq.  m.  and  a  population  (1856)  of  about  120,- 
000.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  BriUsh  province 
of  South  Arcot,  and  is  not  very  fertile.  There 
is  no  harbor,  but  vessels  anchor  on  the  open 
coast,  where  at  all  times  a  heavy  sea  rolls  in, 
and  the  surf  upon  the  shore  is  almost  as  dan- 
gerous as  at  Madras.  The  value  of  both  im- 
ports and  exports  is  not  quite  (1,000,000  per 
annum.  The  settlement  was  purchased  by  the 
Prench  from  the  Bejapoor  ri^ah  in  1672.  It 
was  captured  by  the  Dutch  in  1698,  but  given 
up  at  the  peace  of  Ryswick;  and  taken  by 
the  British  in  1761, 1778, 1793,  and  1803,  but 
each  time  restored  at  the  conclusion  of  hos- 
tilities. When  last  given  up  by  the  English, 
it  was  stipulated  that  no  European  soldiers 
should  be  landed  at  Pondioherry,  and  no  for- 
tifications constructed. 

PONGO.    See  Orano-Outako. 

PONIATOWSKI,  the  name  of  aPolish  family 
of  Italian  origin.  Joseph  Salinguerra,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Italian  family  of  Torelli,  settled  in 
Poland,  and  there  assumed  the  name  of  Ponia- 
towski  fi-om  the  estate  of  Poniatow,  belonging 
to  his  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Albert  Po- 
niatowski  and  Anna  Leszczvnska.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  most  dktinguished  of  his  descend- 
ants. I.  Stanislaw,  bom  in  1677,  died  in  1762. 
He  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Stanis- 
las Leszczynski  and  his  protector  Charles  XIL, 
accompanied  the  Swedish  army  to  Russia,  and 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Pultowa  (1709), 
after  which  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  while  there  was  skilM  enough 
to  involve  the  sultan  in  a  war  with  Russia.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Charles,  he  supported  Augus- 
tus II.,  and  by  him  was  raised  to  several  offices. 
Upon  the  death  of  Augustus  he  again  joined 
the  fortunes  of  Stanislas  Leszczynski,  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Dantzio  by  the  Russians,  was  after- 
ward released,  and  was  held  in  high  honor  by 
Augustus  III.  He  wrote  *^  Remarks  of  a  Polish 
Nobleman  on  Y oltaire^s  '  History  of  Charles 
Xn.» "  (the  Hague,  1741).  II.  Stanislaw  Au- 
gust, eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1732, 
was  elected  king  of  Poland  in  1764,  and  died 
in  1798.  (See  Poland.)  III.  Jozef  Antoni, 
prince,  and  marshal  of  France,  nephew  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  Warsaw,  May  7,  1762, 
drowned  in  the  river  Elster,  Oct  19,  1818. 
He  entered  the  Austrian  army,  was  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1787  against  the  Turks,  and  in  1789 
was  made  a  mi^ior-general  in  the  Polish  army. 
In  the  war  against  Russia  in  1792  he  com* 


fiumded  ob  the  Bug,  and  when  the  )ai^\a 
imcle,  acceded  to  the  oonfederatia&  «f  Tirp- 
vitza,  Joseph  left  the  serviee  with  noitod^ 
best  officers;  but  when  anbeeqiiently  Koki- 
UBzko  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in  17H  Ik 
served  under  him  as  a  volmiteer,  although  n 
the  campaign  of  1792  Koscinssko  hid  bca 
below  him  in  military  rank.  The  cenniflnd  d 
a  division  was  intruded  to  him,  with  vhicbiti 
performed  effective  service  during  tb«  ti' 
sieges  of  Warsaw,  and  after  the  capitoktioQ  <^ 
that  city  he  went  to  Vienna*  In  17981m  n- 
turned  to  Warsaw,  then  under  the  dominuef 
Prussia,  lived  upon  his  estates  as  a  fndsi 
subject,  and  upon  the  occupation  of  that  eitr 
by  the  French  he  Joined  their  army,  tnd  dsr 
ing  the  campaign  of  1807  commanded  the  ?f>- 
lish  national  army  against  ^e  Rossiszu.  Bj 
the  peace  of  Tilsit  the  duohy  of  Wsnsw  wv 
created,  and  Poniatowski  became  its  tmAif 
of  war.  In  the  war  between  Aostm  u^ 
France  in  1809,  he  was  compelled  to  eTanitt 
the  duchy,  but  invaded  Galicia,  and  teniuii^^ 
the  campaign  by  the  occupation  of  Cracow,  k 
the  invasion  of  Russia  in  1812  he  commAQiiK 
the  Polish  auxiliaries  of  the  grand  armj.  J^a 
before  the  battle  of  Leipsic  he  was  made  h 
Napoleon  a  marshal  of  France.  After  tt. 
battle  he  was  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  coTer- 
ing  the  retreat  of  the  French.  The  eneisT  )d 
gained  possession  of  the  suburbs  of  the  aij- 
when  with  a  small  retinue  he  plunged  into  'J.? 
deep  stream  of  the  Elster,  in  whico  be  distp- 
peered.    His  body  was  recovered  4  dsjs  f^^-- 

PONS,  Louis,  a  French  aatronmner,  bomb 
Peyre,  department  of  Hautes-Alpcs,  Dec  3? 
1761,  died  in  Florence,  Oct  14, 1831.  In  1>; 
he  became  connected  with  the  obBerTatocv 
Marseilles.  He  possessed  such  an  uDcomnK'c/ 
dear  vision  and  excellent  memory  that  a  g^*^ 
at  a  star  enabled  him  to  determine  wbetherit 
belonged  to  the  stars  already  cttalofi^  ^ 
not  In  1819  he  became  superintendent  of  tb^ 
observatory  at  Martia,  in  Lucca,  and  in  1^''/; 
that  of  the  museum  at  Florence.  From  1^^ 
to  1827  he  had  discovered  87  comets,  and  ol* 
culated  the  paths  of  many  of  Uiem. 

P0N8ARD,  Fiu»goiB,  a  French  dranuii^ 
born  in  Vienna,  department  of  Is^re,  in  16|^ 
He  was  sent  to  Paris  hi  1838  to  study  h^^  ^ 
in  1887  published  a  translation  in  Ter»« « 
Byron»s  **  Manfred."  His  first  dramstic  ft«; 
position  was  the  tragedy  of  Lwrk*^  Kaf^ 
had  refused  to  read  it,  and  it  had  becndecliw* 
by  the  committee  of  the  Odeon  theatre;  ^^ 
the  manager  of  this  theatre  produced  iM 
had  a  great  success,  and  received  a  pri»  ^ 
the  academy.  He  subsequently  produced  c^ 
dramas  with  less  success,  and  in  1852  foaF> 
duel  with  Taxile  Delord,  a  journalist,  on  f^ 
count  of  some  insinuations  in  reference  tot  po 
lie  appointment  This  afTair  was  hia  iitfP'"fT 
in  the  comedy  of  L'honneur  et  rargf^t,  vw<* 
politely  declmed  at  the  thMire  Fr^^*"^ 
triumphantly  produced  at  the  Odeon.  r<''^^ 
was  elected  to  the  acaden^  in  1856. 
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A  pontifez  might  hold  any  other  office,  civil, 
military,  or  priestly,  provided  it  did  not  inter- 
fere with  his  pontifical  duties.  There  are  sev*" 
eral  instances  in  which  the  offices  of  pontifex 
mazimus  and  consul  were  held  in  conjunction. 
The  college  of  pontifices  existed  until  the  final 
overthrow  of  paganism,  though  it  had  retained 
in  its  latter  years  but  very  little  of  its  ancient 
power  or  respect. 

PONTIFICAL  STATES.  See  Papal  States. 

PONTINE  MARSHES,  a  low  marshy  plain 
in  the  S.  part  of  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  ex- 
tending along  the  Mediterranean  coast  from 
Cistema  to  Terracina,  a  distance  of  about  25 
m.  Its  breadth  varies  from  4  to  11  m.,  and 
its  area  is  about  80  sq.  m.  These  marshes  are 
formed  by  the  stagnation  of  the  waters  of  the 
numerous  streams  which  flow  down  the  Vol- 
Bcian  mountains  or  take  their  rise  in  springs 
at  their  foot,  and  are  prevented  from  finding 
on  outlet  to  the  sea  by  the  low  level  of  the 
plain  and  the  accumulation  of  sand  upon  the 
coast.  Although  there  is  little  doubt  that  this 
tract  of  ground  was  of  a  later  formation  than 
the  surrounding  territory,  the  opinion  of  the 
Romans  that  it  had  its  origin  since  the  his- 
toric period  is  probably  erroneous.  This  im- 
pression seems  to  have  sprung  from  the  belief 
that  Mons  Girceius  was  in  the  time  of  Homer 
surrounded  by  the  sea,  and  was  the  island  of 
Circe  mentioned  by  that  poet  Pliny  pre- 
serves a  tradition  that  these  low  grounds 
formerly  contained  24  cities;  but  this  is  evi- 
dently false,  as  no  traces  of  their  site  or  even 
of  their  names  can  be  found.  The  name  of 
the  marshes  was  derived  from  Suessa  Pome- 
tia,  a  Volscian  town  somewhere  on  their  bor- 
ders, which  about  600  B.  C.  disappeared  from 
history,  and  the  position  of  which  is  not  now 
known.  Various  attempts  were  made  by  the 
Romans  to  drain  the  marshes,  both  for  the 
Bake  of  the  land,  and  to  prevent  the  miasma 
which  was  sometimes  borne  by  the  south 
wind  as  far  as  Rome  itself.  As  early  as  812 
B.  C.  the  Appian  way  seems  to  have  been  car- 
ried through  this  district,  and  along  with  it  a 
canal  from  Appii  Forum  to  Terracina.  In  160 
B.  C.  an  attempt  to  drain  the  marshes  was  made 
by  the  consul  Cornelius  Cethegus;  but,  though 
this  was  apparently  attended  with  success,  the 
tract  had  so  soon  reverted  to  its  original  con- 
dition that  its  drainage  was  one  of  the  public 
works  projected  by  Csesar,  which  however  he 
did  not  live  to  execute.  With  the  exception 
of  temporary  improvements,  nothing  was  done 
by  the  succeeding  emperors  to  accomplish 
this  work  until  the  reign  of  Trtgan,  who  re- 
stored completely  the  Appian  way.  During 
the  wars  preceding  the  aownfall  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  the  marshes  had  been  suffered  to 
revert  to  their  original  condition,  and  Theo- 
doric  undertook  the  drainage  with  consider- 
able success.  But  the  commotions  of  the  time 
soon  caused  them  to  be  neglected,  and  they 
became  as  uninhabitable  as  ever,  remaining  so 
with  scarcely  any  change  until  the  reign  of 


Pope  Pins  VI.  Boniface  VIIL  had  wM 
caused  the  district  abont  Sezzo  tod  Senij- 
jietta  to  be  drained  by  a  large  canal;  sai  c 
1417  Martin  V.  had  another  canal^  callec  6i 
Rio  Martino,  dug  to  within  a  mile  of  tLcMi 
when  the  project  was  abandoned  at  lusdu::. 
The  district  was  granted  by  Leo  X.  to  t- 
Medici,  upon  the  condition  of  their  drainii^  x 
and  it  remained  in  their  hands  69  yean,  (xrn 
which  time  scarcely  any  thing  was  doDetovi.% 
its  improvement.  A  large  canal,  caM  '^ 
Fiume  Sisto,  was  dug  during  the  reigc  ■•■' 
Sixtus  V. ;  but  after  the  death  of  that  poctf 
in  1690  the  dams  gave  way,  and  the  cocztrr 
was  again  flooded.  When  Pins  VI.  bet£^ 
pope,  he  directed  his  attention  to  draminguc 
marshes,  and  the  work  was  began  in  1778,  ^ 
completed  in  1788.  The  line  of  the  App^ 
way  was  in  part  restored,  and  the  canal  ^V 
uted  to  Augustas  was  again  opened  aad^  ii* 
name  of  Linea  Pia.  It  has  been  found  sk^ 
impossible,  however,  to  reclaim  the  waste  ^slL 
although  there  is  much  onder  cnltiTstioii  u: 
large  pastures  abound,  where  horses,  carl. 
and  buflaloes  graze.  The  district  called  Pom;.- 
tinus  Ager,  often  portioned  out  to  Roman  Ci>ii^ 
nists,  was  probably  the  land  bordering  on  ti{ 
marshes,  and  not  the  marshes  themselres. 

PONTOPPIDAN,  Ehik,  a  Danish  antic: 
bom  in  Aarhuus,  Jutland,  in  1698,  dkd  i: 
Bergen  in  1765.  He  was  the  son  of  a  citn?- 
man,  and  was  graduated  in  divinity  at  tit 
university  of  Copenhagen.  After  travellitga 
tutor  with  several  young  noblemen,  he  beciw 
professor  of  theology  at  Copenhagen  in  17^ 
and  bishop  of  Bergen  in  Norway  in  1747.  1b 
1730  he  published  a  description  of  the  geo^ 
phy,  natural  history,  antiquities,  &c.,  of  I^^- 
mark,  under  the  title  of  Theatmm  Lania  Tr- 
Uris  et  ModemcB,  and  afterward  treated  th< 
same  subjects  more  fHilly  in  bis  Ikmtke  Aii^^ 
eller  Jcongen  Riget  Dctnemarh  H  vols.  4to^  C<^ 
penhagen,  1763-*74).  Among  his  other  works 
are :  Geita  et  Veitigia  Danorum  extra  Doni^ 
(1740);  Annales  EceUtia  Danim  (1741-55'i 
Glouarium  Ifiortegicum  (1749)  ;  and  Letfir^t 
Foraog  faa  Norge*  naturlige  Mutorie  (K'-^ 
which  has  been  translated  into  English.  He 
was  the  first  to  give  an  account  of  the  krakii 

PONTORMO,  Jacopo  Oasbccci,  gurnaictJ 
II  Pontormo,  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Pontor 
mo,  Tuscany,  in  1498,  died  in  1558.  A  papilw 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  he  won  the  commendati*  as 
of  Michel  Angelo  and  Raphael^  whereupon  U 
master  from  jealousy  expelled  him  frum  u* 
studio.  He  did  not  however  fulfil  tlie  hoj* 
of  his  admirers,  and  left  but  few  historical  p'^ 
tures,  the  most  valuable  of  which  is  the  **J  ^ 
itation  of  our  Lady,"  in  the  Annunziata  at  Fj*'r- 
ence.  In  portraiture  his  works  rank  amung 
the  masterpieces  of  ihe  Florentine  school. 

PONTOTOC,  a  N.  co.  of  Miss.,  watered  tj 
the  Tallahatchee  and  Yallobusha  and  branclie 
of  the  Tombigbee  river ;  area,  about  900  sq-  nj.: 
pop.  in  1860, 22,114,  of  whom  7,696  wereslav^^ 
It  has  an  undulating  snrfaoe  and  fertiie  s*^ 
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POPAYAN,  a  city  of  Kew  Qranada,  capital 
of  the  state  of  Oauca,  and  of  a  provinoe  of  the 
same  name,  situated  6,000  feet  above  the  sea 
on  tlie  river  Oauca,  in  the  great  plain  between 
the  Cordillera  of  Quindin  and  that  of  Ohoco; 
pop.  20,000.  It  has  a  cathedral  and  numerous 
public  edifices,  and  under  the  Spanish  rule  was 
a  flourishing  city ;  but  its  importance  has  been 
much  reduced  in  consequence  of  the  earthquake 
of  1884,  and  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country. 
Its  former  trade  in  the  precious  metals  has  been 
in  great  measure  destroyed,  and  its  commerce 
is  now  confined  chiefiy  to  articles  of  produce. 
It  is  still,  however,  a  place  of  importance  from 
its  position  as  a  commercial  mart  between 
Quito  and  Bogota,  and  from  the  fact  that  a 
great  commercial  road  nearly  1,000  m.  long 
extends  from  it  to  Truxillo  in  Peru.  Popayan 
was  founded  in  1587,  being  the  first  city  built 
by  Europeans  in  this  portion  of  South  America. 

POPE.  I.  A  S.  CO.  of  111.,  bordered  S.  E.  by 
the  Ohio  river,  which  separates  it  from  Ky., 
and  intersected  by  Big  Bay  creek;  area,  874 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  6,742.  It  has  a  rolling 
surface,  and  the  soil  is  a  fertile  sandy  loam. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  228,592  bushels 
of  Indian  com,  10,958  of  oats,  2,852  of  wheat, 
2,987  lbs.  of  wool,  and  18,922  of  butter.  There 
were  29  churches,  and  570  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  Capital,  Golconda.  II.  A  N. 
W.  CO.  of  Ark.,  boniered  S.  partly  by  the  Ar- 
kansas river,  which  intersects  the  S.  W.  comer, 
and  W.  partly  by  Big  Piney  creek,  and  drained 


by  minoif  bayoa  and  other 
about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,866,  of  irkBi 
2,440  were  slaves.  It  has  a  hillj  fior&oe  iti 
fertile  soil.  The  productiozia  in  1850  ven 
202,830  bushels  of  Lidian  com,  12,686  of  ^^ 
potatoes,  1,056  bales  of  cotton,  and  S.780  'M. 
of  tobacco.  There  were  10  grist  miHa  14  &▼ 
mills,  2  tanneries,  1 1  churches,  and  381  pcj^is 
attending  public  schools.     Capital,  Dovtr. 

POPE  (Qr.  irair0,  father),  a  title  applied  It 
the  eastern  Christians  to  aU  priests,  and  ic  tt 
West  originally  given  to  all  bishops,  but  dot 
restricted  to  the  bishop  of  Rome.  The  Roofi 
Catholics  regard  the  pope  as  the  legitsofii 
successor  of  8t.  Peter  and  the  visible  hndd 
the  church,  the  invisible  head  being  Ckk. 
He  was  anciently  elected  by  the  people  of  b 
diocese,  but  is  now  chosen  by  the  cardiiuli  i 
vote  of  two  thirds  being  required  to  elect 
On  account  of  the  union  of  temporal  and  6(T> 
siastical  power  in  his  person,  it  has  long  Udi 
an  understood  condition  that  he  should  b«  c 
Italian.  (See  Papal  States.)  The  last  i<ovi 
of  foreign  birth  was  Adrian  VL  (1522),  a  li- 
tive  of  Utrecht.  According  to  Roman  Gatbolic 
writers,  the  bishop  of  Rome  has  always  be^i 
recognized  as  the  superior  of  all  other  Chrisiiu 
bishops ;  but  Protestant  historians  date  his  ^8- 
premacy  generally  from  about  the  4th  centoir. 
We  Bubjom  a  table  of  the  popes,  according  to 
the  Homan  Ifotizie^  with  the  dates  of  the  roo- 
mencement  of  their  reigns.  The  names  printed 
in  Italics  are  those  of  antipope& 


Bt,  Peter 42 

St  Linos 66 

Bt  Anacletus 7S 

Bt  Clement  L 91 

BtEvaristus. 100 

Bt  Alexander  1 108 

BtSlxtusI 119 

Bt  TclejsphoruB 1 27 

Bt  IIv?ii)us 139 

BtPius  1 142 

Bt  Anicotus 157 

BtSotenis 168 

Bt  Eleutherio* 177 

Bt  Victor  1 198 

Bt  Zephirinus 202 

BtCalixtusL 217 

8t  Urban  1 228 

Bt  Pontianiu 280 

BtAnteruB 288 

BtFabiaa 2S6 

BtCornellna. 2S0 

Bt  Lucius  l.^NovatiO' 

niM 852 

Bt  Stephen  L 2A8 

BtSUtusII 257 

Bt  Dionyslus 259 

Bt  Felix  1 269 

Bt  Eutychianos 275 

Bt  Cains 288 

Bt  Maroellinus. 296 

(Bee  vacant  8  yrs.  and  6  moA.) 

BtMarcellusI 808 

BtEusebius ...    810 

Bt  Melchladei  or  Mil- 

tiades 811 

Bt  Sylvester  L 814 

Btltfarcoa 886 

BtJnlinaL 887 

Llberius 852 

Bt  Felix  IL  (someUmes 

reckoned  an  antipope)  865 

BtDamasasL 866 

BtBlrldusL 8S4 

St  Anastaslus  1 898 

St  Innocent  L 402 


fitZoslmoa...  417 

Bt  Bonifltoe  L— JTuto- 

Utf 416 

Bt  Gelestinel 422 

BtSixtusIII 482 

St  Leo  L  the  Great....    440 

Bt  HlUrr 461 

St  Bimplicins 468 

St  Felix  III 488 

StGelasinsL 492 

St  Anastaslus  II 496 

St  Bymmachns 498 

St     Uormisdaa—Xoio- 

renee 514 

St  John  1 528 

St  Felix  IV. 686 

Boniface  IL—/>u>Moru«  680 

Johnll 588 

StAgapetusI 565 

StSylvorias 586 

Vlgillus 687 

PelogiusL 655 

John  III 666 

Benedict  (I.)  Bonosos...    674 

PelagiusII 678 

Bt  Gregory  L  the  Great  590 

Sabiniaaus 604 

Boniface  IIL 607 

St  Boniface  IV. 606 

StDeuededit 616 

Boniftce  V 619 

Honorius  1 625 

(See  vacant  1  yr.  and  7  moa.) 

Severinus 640 

John  IV 640 

TheodornsI 642 

Bt  Martin  1 649 

BtEugeniusL 654 

StVitalianus 657 

AdeodatUB 678 

DoouB  or  Domnos  L. . .    676 

BtAgathon 678 

BtLeoIl 682 

BtBenedietIL 664 

JohaV. 685 


Oonon  —  Theodoru*: 

Fasehal 686 

BtSerKlusL 687 

JohnVL TOl 

John  VIL 706 

Blainnlus 708 

ConstanUne 706 

St  Gregory  II 716 

Bt  Gregory  IIL.......    T81 

BtZacha^ 741 

Stephen  IL  (died  before 

consecration) 758 

Stephen  IIL 768 

Bt  Paul  L^Cim^an- 
tins:  Thsophyladut; 

PMUp..... :   TB7 

Stephen  IV 768 

AdrianL 778 

BtLeoIIL 195 

Btephea  V. 816 

Bt  Paschal  L 817 

EugenlusIL 824 

ValentiBna. 887 

Gregory  IV. 887 

Ser^usII 844 

StLeoIV 847 

Benedict  IIL—Anatita- 

•iu4 855 

Bt  Nicholas  1 886 

Adrian  II 867 

John  VIII 678 

Marinus  Lor  Martin  IL   688 

Adrian  IIL 684 

BtepbenVL 885 

Fortnosos. 891 

Bonlfkce  VL  (reigned 
oalr  18  days,  and  not 
Incladed  among  the 
popes  by  Baronins  and 

others)  696 

Stephen  VIL 896 

Bomanns 897 

Tbeodoma  IL— tSServtot 

///. 886 

JobnIZ. 898 


Benedict  IV. ^ 

LeoV *-" 

Christopher *^ 

BerglusllL W 

AnastaslnallL <" 

Lando »l« 

JohnX. »» 

Leo  VI £ 

Stephen  VIIL » 

John  XL £ 

Leo  VIL 2 

Stephen  IX ** 

Marinns  IL  or  Msitia 
UL JJ 

jSSxil— iiw  nJi'  »J 

Benedict  V. S 

John  XIII JS 

Benedict  VI ..-  li 

Donna  or  DomnuIL..  I* 

Benedict  VIL ^ 

John     XIV.— Am(Ax«  ^ 

r^i S 

John  XV. ..-  2 

Gregory  V.-^<*i»XrZ  W 

Sylvester  IL •    •  ^ 

John  XVL  or  XVIL...  Wg 
JohnXVILorXVlIL.  JJ 

BergiusIV ^*' 

Benedict  VItt-^«f ,. 


F£.. 


.Wll 


Jo^XVIILorXlX-.l«* 
Benedict  IX  (depoecd) 

JohnZX. .-':,'• 

Qnfory  VL-^«**"j5^ 

■il'' • iflit 

Clement  IL •  ••"J 

I>amaafu  IL-J!»««*^ 

IX.  attempts  ^  ^.^ 

mime  the  throne }^ 

BtLeoIX j^ 


Victor  IL . 


:i,ipr 


Stephen  X Jl^ 

BenedtctX S 

liicbolasIL *** 


■ 

F 

roiT 

il 

^H 

1 

^M 

1 

^^^^H 

^^H 

^K 

!  r.'ir.^fiimii^^f]                        ^^^H 

^^^9 

^^^Rm^ 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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aoocrant  of  the  stealing  of  a  lock  of  hair  from 
the  head  of  a  reigning  belle,  and  Pope  was 
urged  ^^  to  write  a  poem  to  make  a  jest  of  it, 
and  laugh  them  together  again."  Whether  it 
had  the  intended  effect  or  not  is  doubtful, 
but  its  literary  snccess  at  all  events  was  such 
that  the  author  determined  to  enlarge  it, 
and  in  1714  it  was  accordingly  printed  with 
the  addition  of  the  supernatural  machinery 
and  a  dedication  to  Miss  Arabella  Fermor,  the 
heroine  of  the  piece.  If  not  the  greatest,  it 
is  the  most  highly  finished  and  most  delightful 
of  his  poems.  About  the  beginning  of  1718 
he  resolved  to  become  a  painter,  and  accord- 
ingly went  to  London,  where  for  a  year  and  a 
half  he  studied  under  Jervas,  a  pupil  of  Sir 
Godfrey  Eneller.  He  had  a*  strong  natural 
taste  for  the  art,  but  his  bad  eyesight  was  an 
insuperable  bar  to  success ;  and  citer  throw- 
ing away  "  three  Dr.  Swifts,  two  Lady  Bridge- 
waters,  a  duchess  of  Montague,  half  a  dozen 
earls,  and  one  knight  of  the  garter,^^  and  exe- 
cuting a  few  pieces  which  have  had  a  better 
fate,  he  returned  with  fresh  ardor  to  his  more 
congenial  pursuits.  A  descriptive  poem  on 
**  Windsor  Forest,"  which  does  not  rank  among 
his  happiest  productions,  appeared  in  1718, 
though  the  greater  part  of  it  had  been  written 
when  he  was  only  16 ;  and  an  "  Ode  for  Mu- 
sic on  St.  Cecilia^s  Day,"  which  is  unfortunate 
in  provoking  comparison  with  the  magnificent 
composition  of  Dryden  on  the  same  subject, 
was  also  published  in  this  year.  In  the  mean 
time  Pope  had  found  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
family  at  Maplednrham  near  Binfield  two 
friends  with  whom  his  name  has  always  been 
associated,  and  who  inspired  some  of  tiie  best 
of  his  letters  and  shorter  poems.  These  were 
Teresa  and  Martha  Blount,  young  ladies  of 
good  family  and  nearly  his  own  age.  Martha, 
the  younger  sister,  was  his  devoted  friend 
through  life  and  his  principal  heir.  Her  inter- 
course with  him  did  not  escape  the  imputations 
of  scandal,  but  it  is  now  agreed  that  no  impu- 
tations could  be  more  unjust.  Another  of  his 
friends  was  Gay ;  the  publication  of  **  Windsor 
Forest"  led  to  his  intimacy  with  Swift  and  Ar- 
buthnot ;  and  Steele,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
to  appreciate  his  genius,  introduced  him  to 
Addison.  For  the  first  performance  of  Addi- 
son's **  Oato"  (1713)  he  wrote  a  prologue  which 
was  not  less  popular  than  the  trag^y  itself; 
and  when  Dennis  attacked  the  play  he  has- 
tened to  revenge  his  friend  in  a  **  Narrative  of 
Dr.  Robert  Norris  [a  noted  quack  who  pre- 
tended to  cure  lunatics]  concerning  the  strange 
and  deplorable  Frenzy  of  J.  D."  Addison 
seems  to  have  been  displeased  with  Pope^s 
officiousness,  and  took  the  pains  to  disavow 
all  responsibility  for  the  satire ;  but  the  friend- 
ly intercourse  between  the  essayist  and  the 
poet  was  still  uninterrupted,  and  Pope  con- 
tinued to  write  for  the  ^^  Guardian,"  to  which 
he  had  already  contributed  several  papers. 
One  of  the  best  of  these  was  a  sarcastic  paral- 
lel between  his  own  pastorals  and  those  of  his 


rival  Ambrose  PhUips,  whom  fitode  ia  -: 
same  publication  haa  prononnced  the  1 .  ;- 
mate  successor  of  Spenser. — Pope  hso  .  • 
far  been  supported  by  a  moderate  sLu' . 
from  his  father ;  all  his  poetry  togeibt-  . .. 
not  brought  him  £100.    With  the  pun--*  ' 
replenishing  his  purse,  and  encouraged  1 
advice  of  Addison,  he  now  issued  y^>\-i 
for  a  poetical  translation  of  the  Diad.  t 
published  by  subscription  in  6  voIuili^  .:  * 
guinea  each.    Swift  exerted  himself  t.- ;  ■ 
mote  the  sole,  and  the  young  anthor*<  n-   . 
tion  was  already  so  high  that  over  65(«  • 
were  subscribed  for.    Pope  however  Vu- : 
master  of  Greek,  and  with  all  the  hejf>  < :  . 
rious  translations,  had  at  first  such  '*  ttrr 
moments"  that  he  wished  a  hundred  tiiL».- ; 
somebody  would  hang  him.     Bet  as  tit  v 
went  on  his  equanimity  retmmed,  the  u^'i 
came  lighter,  and  he  feU  into  the  ntetij  . 
translating  30  or  40  verses  before  he  ;:'  t  ' 
and  working  upon  it  the  rest  of  the  iii*::  . 
"My  usual  method,"  he  says,  "was  ti-  '  - 
advantage  of  the  first  heat,  and  then  to  c^.  :-• 
each  book,  first  by  the  original  text  XIcj 
other  translations,  and  lastly  to  give  it  &  >  . 
ing  for  the  versification  only.'*    In  thi*  ^  • 
the  work  was  finished  in  about  6  jeiirr ' 
first  volume  appearing  in  1716  and  the  W-' 
1720.    He  had  no  cause  to  be  dissatistied  v 
either  the  price  of  his  labor  or  the  rept: -' 
which  it  brought  him.    Beside  the  sul> . ; 
tion  money,  he  received  from  lintot  tht  t   - 
lisher  £200  for  each  volume ;  and  his  tiix  '. 
ceipts,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  were  £' .  1 
not  reckoning  the  large  sums  paid  by  ^>v.x  '. 
his  subscribers  in  addition  to  the  regular ; "  * 
The  king,  for  instance,  gave  him  £200  ai<<i  '• 
jprinee  of  Wales  £100.    The  life  of  Horo.r ;  v 
fixed  to  the  work  was  written  by  Parntr..  ' 
the  information  for  the  notes  was  gaii-"^'^ 
principally  from  Eustathius,  by  Broomcy''' 
tin,  and  another  whose  name  is  not  ment^  i*^ 
Almost  simultaneously  with  the  puMi  -•  t 
of  the  first  volume  appeared  a  tranflati-:.  J 
the  first  book  of  the  Iliad  by  Tickcll.   1 
says  the  nation  was  not  more  divided  ^^   • 
whig  and  tory  than  the  idle  fellows  ol  i.- 
feather  were  about  the  two  translations.   A'^ 
dison  gave  the  preference  to  Tickell,  a  p-'-'"' 
ence  not  unreasonably  suspected  of  sprir-'  ^^ 
from  personal  motives,  and  Pope  even  K'  ^^"^ 
upon  him  as  the  real  author  of  the  vot? 
which  passed  under  Tickell's  name.    TIjc  re- 
sult was  an  open  quarrel  with  Addison,  w- '  ^ 
Pope  afterward  satirized   in  a  piece  vl;'^ 
stands  almost  unrivalled  m  English  y>f^^y  } 
was  first  published  in  1728,  and  again  ifl  J'-- 
and  was  finally,  with  some  changes,  inar- 
rated  with  the  "  Prologue  to  the  Satires. '   1  ' 
sent  a  copy  of  it  to  Addison  before  it  « *• 
printed,  and  says  "  he  used  me  very  n);'  \ 
ever  after."    During  the  progress  of  the  i  ■  - 
Pope  often  visited   London,  gamed,  ^Irai.- 
had  "  luxurious  lobster  nights,"  grew  asliar  -; 
of  business,  railed  at  poor  aathors,  freqnto:*- 
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nmnerona  suokers  from  the  roots  render  it  ob* 
jectionable.  The  wood  is  soft  and  nearly- 
worthless.  The  narrow-leaved  poplar  (P.  a7i- 
guatifoliay  Torrey)  is,  according  to  Nuttall,  the 
Cottonwood  noticed  by  Lewis  and  Olark  in 
their  expedition,  and  was  seen  frequently  by 
him  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Platte  and  its 
tributaries.  The  height  of  this  species,  which 
nearly  resembles  the  balsam  poplar,  is  from  60 
to  100  feet;  its  smaller  branches  are  round 
and  smooth,  and  the  leaf  buds  resinous ;  leaves 
ovate-lanceolate  or  acutely  lanceolate,  smooth 
above  and  slightly  but  obtusely  serrate;  the 
wood  brittle  and  poor.  It  is  almost  the  only 
tree  occurring  over  wide  extents  of  prairie.  In 
the  severity  of  the  winter  the  Indians  collect 
the  branches  to  feed  their  horses,  and  the  beaver 
selects  them  for  his  choice  food ;  the  resinous 
buds  are  also  eaten  greedily  by  a  species  of 
pigeon.  The  American  aspen  (P.  tremuloides, 
Hx.)  is  a  small,  graceful  tree,  20  to  40  feet 
high,  with  small  and  moderately  spreading 
branches ;  the  trunk  has  a  whitish  day-colored 
bark  blotched  with  very  dark  brown ;  the  young 
shoots  are  of  a  polished  bronze  green,  gradual- 
ly changing  to  gray ;  leaves  round,  2  inches 
long  and  of  equal  breadth,  rather  heart-shaped 
at  base,  abruptly  acuminate,  the  border  wavy 
toothed ;  the  petiole  very  slender,  as  long  as 
the  leaf^  and  compressed  laterally,  from  which 
arrangement  the  slightest  wind  agitates  them. 
The  wood  is  soft,  fine-grained,  light,  and  very 
perishable  when  exposed  to  the  weather ;  the 
bark  is  excessively  bitter,  with  a  flavor  similar 
to  that  of  quinine.  The  tree  is  found  in  Can- 
ada as  far  N.  as  lat.  64^,  and  thence  southward 
abundantly,  and  as  far  W.  as  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains. The  large-toothed  aspen  (P.  grandiden^ 
tata,  Mx.)  is  a  tall,  erect  tree,  covered  with  a 
smooth  bark  of  a  light  greenish  gray  color ; 
the  branches  are  small,  and  the  head  is  not 
very  broad ;  the  leaves,  borne  in  tufts  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  are  roundish,  with  large, 
irregular,  sinuate  teeth ;  smooth  on  both  sides, 
but  paler  beneath ;  the  petioles  slender,  com- 

{>ressed  laterally,  two  thirds  as  long  as  the 
eaves.  It  is  common  in  woods  from  New 
England  to  Pennsylvania,  "Wisconsin,  and  north- 
ward. The  wood  has  been  employed  in  various 
ways  in  the  arts  and  used  as  a  fuel,  burning 
like  pine  when  dry.  The  American  black  pop- 
lar (P.  hetuUrfoliay  Pursh)  is  regarded  as  a  va- 
riety of  the  European  black  poplar,  being  first 
noticed  in  this  country  by  Michaux  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  river,  and  still  to  be 
found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
and  seldom  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. — 
The^  common  black  poplar  or  black-barked 
poplar  is  the  P.  nigra  of  Linnaeus,  belonging 
to  Europe,  growing  wild  from  Sweden  to  Italy, 
on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  in  moist  woods, 
and  rising  to  the  altitude  of  50  to  80  feet,  with 
an  ample  head  and  numerous  branches.  The 
bark  is  ash-colored,  and  becomes  deeply  fur- 
rowed with  age ;  the  leaves,  slightly  notched 
upon  their  edges,  are  pale  green,  the  petioles 


yellovdsh;  The  amenta  appear  in  ICvd  ad 
April ;  those  of  the  barren  fioven  are  of  i 
dark  red  color  and  produce  a  strildng  e&ei 
the  capsules  are  round  and  the  seeds  vs^^ 
oped  in  a  beautiful  white  cotton.  The  wood  ii 
soft,  yellow,  and  fibrous,  and  is  emplorai  b 
making  packing  cases,  and  as  it  never  qpliaun 
it  is  very  usefUl  for  tumiag  into  bovk,  tnn 
and  such  wares ;  it  is  an  indifiT^cziit  foel:  ^ 
bark  is  used  in  Russia  in  preparing  morow 
leather ;  the  resin  of  the  leaf  buds  is  esUatt 
for  healing  properties,  and  bees  are  fond  of  ik 
flowers.  The  white  poplar  or  abde  tr«»?. 
a2&a,  linn.)  is  native  of  most  parts  of  £sr.^ 
growing  in  moist  soils  and  reaching  the  bdsi 
of  80  to  90  feet.  It  is  oonspicuons  for  its  asi; 
lar,  lobed  leaves,  which  are  dark  green  im 
and  very  white  beneath.  It  is  a  popular  mk 
mental  tree  in  streets,  cemeteries,  and  pil^i 
squares,  but  its  propensity  to  throw  up  eoekm 
from  the  roots  renders  it  somewhat  objections' 
ble  where  neatness  is  required.  For  i^tis; 
out  in  poor  and  thin  soils  and  in  sandj  trm. 
especially  near  the  sea  coast,  this  very  dbp<ie- 
tion  to  spread  rapidly  over  the  soil  renders  r. 
worthy  of  attention.  There  are  numerous  vi- 
rieties,  but  the  principal  one  is  the  liou7f<f 
lar  (P.  eaneseem^  Smith),  which  differs  ic  J 
roundish,  deeply  waved  foliage,  cylindria 
aments,  and  8  stigmas  in  the  fertile  flovtr. 
the  bract  is  also  more  deeply  and  regoIirlTn- 
Its  wood  is  adapted  for  fuel,  and  ranks  higW^ 
of  all  the  European  poplars.  The  treofc 
poplar  or  European  aspen  (P.  tremuh,  licfi 
IS  a  rapidly  growing  tree  of  middle  size,  rt 
a  clear,  straight  trunk,  and  smooth  bark.  ^^ 
coming  gray  and  cracking  with  age;  tlr 
branches,  which  are  few,  l^ome  penduk^ 
the  young  shoots  are  tough,  pliant,  and  om 
reddish  color;  the  flowers  appear  earlj:  {«- 
tides  compressed ;  leaves  roundish  orate  *^ 
nearly  orbicular  and  tootibed,  at  first  dowo^ 
but  at  length  smooth  on  lK>th  sides.  Tbij 
species  grows  with  great  rapidity,  b^g  ^^^ 
of  wet  soils  and  occurring  in  widely  fiep«n|< 
regions  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  voodi 
tender  and  white,  and  employed  byt^ui)^ 
engravers,  cabinet  makers,  &c.,  and  also  os^ 
for  burning  into  charcoal ;  its  bark  is  ^' 
ployed  for  tanning;  the  leaves,  either  p«*^ 
or  dry,  are  eaten  readily  by  cattle  and  siiw?- 
It  is  prized  as  an  ornamental  tree,  esperis-JJ 
in  landscape  gardening,  and  many  saperstitioiid 
are  attached  to  the  peculiarity  of  \\&}^ 
bling  leaves  when  moved  by  the  sligite* 
breezes.  The  Lombardy  poplar  (^•.^»'^ 
Alton)  is  well  known  and  readily  diitingnisb«<i 
by  its  tall,  ni^rrow  form  and  tapering  pwp^ 
tions.  It  has  been  considered  as  indigeo^ 
to  Italy,  particularly  to  the  banks  of  the  /o . 
but  its  native  country  is  Persia,  ^\^ 
found  growing  wild  in  the  HimalsTft*  ^  ^ 
probably  introduced  into  Italy  f^  ^*^' 
no  mention  is  made  of  it  by  the  Boman  «f"* 
cultural  writers.  Both  in  Europe  and  Amen« 
its  principal  use  seems  to  have  been  tm  ^ 
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and  a  smooth  globalar  capsule.  There  are  two 
▼arieties,  sometimes  regarded  as  distinct  species, 
vi2. :  the  P.  somniferum,  with  red,  sometimee 
white  flowers,  and  black  seeds  in  globose  cap^ 
aules,  known  as  the  garden  poppy ;  and  the  P. 
officinale^  with  pure  white  flowers  and  white 
seeds  in  ovate-globose  capsules,  the  chinks 
under  the  stigma  being  obliterated.  Both  of 
these  kinds  are  cultivated  and  employed  in 
obtaining  opium.  When  the  white-flowered 
species  or  varieties  become  multiplex-petalled, 
they  are  very  ornamental  in  the  garden,  espe- 
oifllly  such  as  have  crimson  stripes  and  lines 
upon  a  pure  white  ground.  If  care  is  taken  to 
save  seed  from  the  best  flowers,  destroying  all 
the  inferior  and  single  ones,  these  peculiar 
traits  can  be  secured ;  and  when  the  choicer 
sorts  are  sown  in  patches  in  rich  soil,  they 
should  be  very  carefully  thinned,  and  subse- 
quently on  coming  into  blossom  the  capsules 
should  be  cut  oflT  as  the  petals  fall,  in  order  io 
prolong  the  blooming.  The  opium  poppy  in 
India  is  sown  in  winter,  and  its  products  se* 
cured  before  the  intense  heat  comes  on.  The 
soil  is  highly  manured  and  copiously  watered, 
for  even  the  condition  of  the  dew  affects  the 
quantity  of  opium  produced.  (See  Opium.)  The 
poppies  are  employed  in  other  ways,  the  petals 
of  the  corn  poppy  being  made  into  a  red  sirup, 
and  the  leaves  of  the  rough  poppy  (P.  argemone, 
linn.)  and  of  the  P.  rJuBos  have  been  used  as  a 
pot  herb.  The  seeds  of  all  the  species  are  very 
numerous,  and  abound  in  a  bland,  sweet,  and 
nutritious  oil,  not  inferior  to  that  obtained  from 
the  olive ;  the  marc  or  cake  is  fed  out  to  cattle 
or  used  as  food  for  poultiy.  The  seeds  of  the 
corn  poppy  are  employed  in  Poland  and  Russia 
to  make  porridge,  or  for  gruel,  or  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  soup. — ^The  poppy  is  the  type  of  the 
natural  order  papaveracea^  which  according  to 
Endlicher  consists  of  annual  or  perennial  herbs, 
rarely  shrubby,  with  simple  or  occasionally  un- 
derground tuberous  roots ;  watery,  milky,  and 
often  yellow  juices ;  round  stems  bearing  leaves 
and  scapes;  sessile,  often  petiolated,  alternate 
leaves,  the  upper  sometimes  opposite,  simple  or 
compound,  more  or  less  divided,  very  rarely 
entire;  perfect,  regular  flowers;  calyx  of  2  or  8 
leaves,  valvate  or  imbricate,  caducous ;  corolla 
with  its  petals  inserted  on  the  receptacle,  de- 
ciduous and  imbricate  in  estivation,  irregularly 
plicate  or  plane,  the  corolla  sometimes  want- 
mg;  stamens  inserted  on  the  receptacle,  in- 
definite, multiseriate ;  stigmata  connate;  fruit 
mostly  dry ;  seeds  numerous.  To  this  order 
bdong  some  of  the  most  showy  flowers.  The 
Welsh  poppy  (meeonopsia  CamMca^  Viguier)  is 
remarkable  for  its  yellow  blossoms,  and  is  to  be 
met  with  in  botanic  gardens.  The  horn  poppy 
(jflaucium  luteum^  Scopoli)  has  a  smooth  stem, 
repand  leaves,  a  roughish  warted  capsule,  and 
large,  numerous,  showy  flowers,  which  contrast 
finely  with  the  glaucous  foliage.  It  is  found 
upon  the  sea  coasts  of  England,  and  in  waste 
places  in  the  southen  states.  The  prickly  pop- 
py ((orgemone  MexUana^  linn.)  is  a  tall  showy 


plant,  with  prickly  foliage  and  aycOovjm; 
the  flowers  pale  yellow  or  white.  Some  garde 
varieties  of  it  witii  very  Uorge  and  ddicate  vLnt 
flowers  are  very  ornamental.  Thetwo6p«dfe(f 
the  Califomian  poppy  {chryBeiM  Cal^omuafsA 
(7.  Doughmii^  T.  and  G.),  elegant,  low,  6preftdiif 
plants,  with  a  fine-cut,  glaucous  fobsge,  vl 
brilliant  golden  or  orange-oolored  flowers  p!\r 
'duced  throughout  the  entire  enunmer,  are  mu: 
prized  for  bedding  out  in  the  garden.  ¥e  bvs 
seen  the  former  in  a  depauperated  form  b«>*]B- 
ing  an  adventitious  weed.  Hie  bloodroot  {m- 
fuinaria  Canadenna,  linn.^  is  remarkable  k 
Its  early  and  pure  snowy  white  flowers.  uhI  k: 
crimson-orange  colored  juices  of  intense  biUcr 
taste,  useful  in  medicine ;  and  when  introdcre^ 
into  the  fiower  borders  it  vies  with  the  crocis  ia 
the  sunny  days  of  spring.  The  dendrmti^k 
Ttgidum  (Bentham)  is  a  branching,  gUbrons 
shrub,  with  rigid,  coriaceous  foliitfe,  and  kr|E. 
yellow,  papaveraceous  flowers,  found  on  tk 
ijummits  of  the  mountains  of  Oalifomia. 

PORCELAIN.  SeePoTTKBTAHnPoBciun. 

PORCELAIN  CLAY.    See  Ci.at. 

PORCUPINE  (Lat.  pwrcva^  a  hog,  and  tpiu, 
a  thorn  or  spine),  the  common  name  of  the  fob- 
fSunilies  cereolabina  and  hyBtricina^  the  mo^ 
highly  organized  and  widely  distributed  o/tk 
rodent  family  of  hyatrieidct.    The  former  is 
confined  to  America,  and  the  latter  is  spieti 
over  the  old  world.    In  both  anb-fiuniiies  tk 
clavicles  are  nearly  perfect,  attached  to  tfat 
sternum  but  not  to  the  scapula ;  the  infhorld- 
tal  foramina  are  very  large;  the  frontals  vei? 
broad ;  the  malar  bones  destitute  of  an  sogul&r 
process  on  the  lower  margin ;  the  molsn  \:i\ 
the  dorsal  vertebrs  usually  14,  and  the  lumbir 
4;  feet  short;  body  more  or  less  armed  viii 
spines  or  quills,  capable  of  erection  by  the  sob- 
cutaneous  muscles. — ^The  cereolainna  live  al- 
most entirely  in  trees,  and  their  feet  have  gec- 
erally  only  4  nearly  equid  toes,  with  long,  com- 
pressed, and  curved  claws;   there  arc  some- 
times 6  toes  on  the  hind  feet;  the  soles  ar« 
thickly  studded  with  small  flattened  warts; 
the  skull  short  and  broad,  with  a  minnte  la- 
chrymal bone  forming  no  part  of  the  lachTTroii 
canal ;  the  palate  between  the  molars  is  on  i 
lower  level  than  the  anterior  portion;  the  mo- 
lars converge  in  front,  and  are  distinctly  root- 
ed, each  having  a  fold  of  enamel  on  either  skle^ 
the  worn  crown  presenting  2  deep  transrerse 
cavities  surrounded  by  enamel ;  incisors  small: 
anterior  and  posterior  dinoid  processes  vant- 
ing.    This  sub-family  contains  the  genera  ^' 
thizon  (F.  Cuv.),  cercolabes  (Brandt),  and  fitf ^ 
mys  (Gray).    The  genus  erethizon  has  »  n^ 
prehensile  tail,  short,  thick,  flattened,  coverea 
at  the  base  above  with  hairs  and  spinea,  U)^  ^ 
the  under  side  and  at  the  apex  with  stiff  br»tl<^; 
nostrils  close  together ;  feet  short  and  broad: 
toes  4  or  5,  with  long  curved  claws ;  hind  fwt 
with  a  distinct  inner  toe  with  claw,  withon^ 
any  projecting  semicircular  lobe  on  the  inner 
side ;  upper  lip  slightly  notched,  but  with  nj 
naked  mesial  line;   body  stout  and  c&rerM 
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linn.)  is  found  in  S.  Earope,  where  it  has  eotne 
from  N.  and  W.  Africa;  it  is  abont  28  inches 
long,  the  tail  about  8  more ;  the  mozzle  is  large 
and  obtuse,  sparingly  clothed  with  small  dusky 
hairs,  with  scattered  longer  and  coarser  ones 
on  the  upper  lip ;  anterior  and  under  parts  and 
limbs  with  spines  not  more  than  2  inches  long, 
with  which  are  mixed  some  coarse  hairs;  crest 
of  numerous  very  long  bristles,  extending  from 
the  crown  to  the  back,  some  16  inches  long, 
and  curving  backward;  hind  parts  of  the 
body  and  tiol  covered  with  quills,  some  slen- 
der and  flexible,  12  to  16  inches  Jong,  others 
shorter,  stouter,  and  very  sharp;  a  few  on 
the  tip  of  the  tail  are  hollow,  generally  open 
and  truncated  at  the  end,  and  supported  on  a 
very  slender  stalk  about  i  inch  long.  The  pre- 
yaifing  color  is  brownish  black,  with  a  white 
band  on  the  fore  part  of  the  neck;  the  longest 
quills  have  the  terminal  5th  white,  and  the  rest 
variously  ringed  black  and  white ;  bristles  of 
orest  dusky  with  long  white  points,  some  all  dirty 
white ;  feet  black ;  the  quills  vary  considerably 
in  color,  but  are  generally  grooved  with  several 
delicate  longitudinal  channels.  The  skull  may 
be  at  once  recognized  by  the  great  size  of  the 
nasal  bones,  the  development  of  the  nasal  cavi- 
ty, and  the  highly  arched  upper  surface.  This 
is  the  poTc-epic  of  the  French,  the  spiny  pig, 
80  called  from  its  heavy  pig-like  look  and  its 
grunting  voice.  It  lives  in  rocky  crevices  or  in 
burrows,  becoming  torpid  in  winter ;  the  food 
consists  of  various  vegetable  substances,  and 
its  flesh  is  well  flavored ;  it  can  erect  its 
quills  at  pleasure,  but  cannot  discharge  them ; 
beside  its  grunts,  it  mokes  a  rattling  noise 
by  shaking  the  tuft  of  hollow  quills  on  the 
tail;  it  also  strikes  the  ground  with  its  feet 
like  the  hares.  The  Nepaul  porcupine  {E. 
ffodgsoni,  Gray)  has  no  crest,  and  is  covered 
chiefly  with  spiny  bristles  with  long  hair-like 
points,  and  the  qmlls  are  rather  black  than 
white ;  it  is  very  abundant  in  the  sub-Hima- 
layan region,  and  very  mischievous,  digging  up 
potatoes  and  other  tuberous  and  root  crops; 
it  is  monogamous,  and  has  2  at  a  birth ;  the 
flesh  is  very  delicate,  and  is  eaten  by  all  classes, 
even  by  the  high  caste  Hindoos,  according  to 
Hodgson ;  it  is  easily  tamed  and  breeds  in  cap- 
tivity, and  it  is  considered  lucky  to  have  a 
family  about  stables.  Fossil  bones  of  this  ge- 
nus have  been  found  in  Italy  and  India. 

PORCUPINE  ANT-EATER,  the  popular 
name  of  the  echidna  (Cuv.),  a  genus  of  marsu- 
pial mammals  of  the  section  tnonotremata,  in- 
nabiting  Australia  and  Tasmania.  The  snout  is 
long,  slender,  and  naked,  and  the  tongue  protrac- 
tile, very  long,  and  slender,  as  in  the  ant-eaters 
proper ;  the  opening  of  the  mouth  small ;  the 
upper  part  of  tlie  body  covered  with  spines  and 
hairs  intermixed ;  legs  short  and  powerAil ;  all 
the  feet  with  6  well  developed  toes  with  large 
nails,  the  fore  feet  formed  for  burrowing,  and 
the  hind  feet  in  the  male  with  a  homy  spur  as 
in  the  omithorhynchus ;  tail  very  short  and 
hidden  by  the  spines.   The  best  known  speciesi 
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tiie  F.  amtUata  (Shaw),  is  About  a  ImA  1':. 

with  a  stout  body,  spiny  above,  and  the  Iti, 
limbs,  and  lower  parts  with  browimh  K^a 
coarse  hair ;  inner  toe  of  the  hind  feet  with  i 
broad  rounded  nail,  the  others  witii  long  mr:  i 
daws,  that  of  the  2d  very  long.    It  is  cr.L.>.. 
erably  larger  than  the  common  hedgehc?  ? 
powerfully  built,  and  especially  adapted  t  r 
burrowing.    The   food   consists  of  acts  ^r: 
other  small  insects,  which  it  captures  likeie 
ant-eaters  with  its  tongue,  by  means  of  &  r.~ 
dd  matter  secreted  by  2  large  wahauLzr 
glands  extending  from  behind  the  ear  to  *}• 
fore  part  of  the  chest ;  there  are  no  tettb  i: 
the  jaws,  but  the  palate  is  armed  with  sere:  J 
rows  of  homy  spmes  directed  bad^wanl  &:i  I 
the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue  is  i1mi^V.:!  i 
with  numerous   small  corneous  wart&  Tie 
skull  hi  shape  has  been  compared  to  iht  Hi 
of  a  pear  cut  lengthwise,  being  4  inches  1  : 
by  If  wide  at  the  posterior  portion,  endinc  l 
a  point  anteriorly ;  nostrils  near  the  enti  ^ : 
snout;  eyes  small  and  black;  ear  caritjin'ie 
form  of  a  long  tube,  with  its  S-shaped  op€tiL: 
on  the  back  of  the  head.    The  spines  are  cirt; 
white  tipped  with  black,  sharp,  about  l)inc:o 
long,  directed  baclrward,  and  on  the  back  is* 
ward,  crossing  each  other  on  the  mesial  line. 
The  hind  feet  in  the  natural  positioD  rest  c: 
their  inner  side,  the  concave  surface  look.ii^' 
outward,  thus  keeping  the  daws  unworn  !<r 
casting  aside  the  eaixh  loosened  by  the  i^*n 
claws.     In  captivity  it  is  a  stupid  creature. 
slow-moving,  avoiding  the  light,  and  hcVM 
only  in  burrowing,  which  it  does  with  ast-  > 
ishing   rapidity;    specimens   have  been  ki:>t 
dive  at  the  London  zoologicd  ffarden8,i^]3're 
they  were  fed  on  bread  and  muk ;  when  irri- 
tated or  asleep  they  roU  themsdves  in  a  K\ 
the  head  between  the  fore  legs.    It  can  s^i^^ 
into  loose  sand  directly  downward,  presen'- 
ing  only  its  spiny  back  to  ita  enemies;  in 
spite  of  its  defensive  armor  it  often  falls  a  prer 
to  the  thylacine  and  other  carnivorous  inar5'> 
pids.    Its  common  name  is  ini^propriate,  a^  i* 
is  neither  a  rodent  like  the  porcupine  nor  mi 
edentate  proper  like  the  ant-eater,  though  it 
has  the  spiny  covering  of  the  one  and  the 
toothless  jaws  of  the  other ;  in  some  districts 
it  is  called  tlie  hedgehog,  which  is  equally  icsp- 
plicable,  as  the  dentition  of  the  iusecavora  is  r^  t 
represented  in  this  animd ;  perhaps,  however, 
the  name  here  given,  origindly  imposed  by 
Shaw,  is  the  best  that  could  be  selected.  It  is  d«  w 
rather  rare  in  the  colony.    The  B.  $etcta  (Cn^-^ 
has  the  fhr  so  long  as  nearly  to  hide  the  short<^r 
spines ;   the  generd  color  is  brown,  paler  on 
the  head  and  below ;  the  length  is  from  H  'o 
IT  inches :  it  is  peculiar  to  Tasmania,  and  per- 
haps is  only  a  variety  of  the  other  speciea,  a-- 
ing  fh)m  living  in  a  moister  climate,  whiu- 
would  tend  to  develop  the  hd*  and  check  th« 
growth  of  the  spines. 

PORGY.    Bee  SouppAro. 

PORISM,  a  geometric  proposition  used  by 
the  ancient  matiiematidans,  having  fof  its  ofr* 
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Theodositis.  It  was  in  15  books,  and  treated 
both  the  Jewish  and  Ghristian  Scriptures  rery 
minutely.  In  it  he  admits  the  wisdom  of 
Ohrist,  bnt  asserts  that  the  Christians  had 
perverted  what  Christ  originaUj  taught 

PORPOISE,  the  common  name  of  the  small- 
sized  cetacean  mammals  of  the  genus  phoecma 
(Ouv.).  The  snout  is  short,  uniformly  rounded, 
wide  from  tiie  breadth  of  the  more  horizontal 
intermaxillaries  and  maxillaries,  without  the 
prolonged  beak,  separated  from  the  forehead 
by  a  distinct  forrow,  which  characterizes  the 
dolphin,  to  which  family  it  also  belongs.  The 
name  is  evidently  a  corruption  of  the  French 
pore-poiiBcn  (hog  fish) ;  it  is  called  Meenehwein 
by  the  Germans,  m^traouin  by  the  French,  and 
sea  hog  and  puffing  pig  by  the  English  and 
Americans.  Though  an  air-breathing  mammal 
and  not  a  fish,  the  shape  of  the  body  is  fish-like 
and  adapted  for  progression  in  the  water ;  the 
jaws  are  armed  with  minute  conical  teeth ;  the 
biow-hole,  on  the  top  of  the  head,  is  transverse, 
crescentic,  with  the  concavity  forward.  (For 
its  anatomy  see  Dolphin.)  There  are  several 
species  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  some  of 
which  have  a  very  wide  geographical  distribu- 
tion ;  they  are  very  active,  living  in  shoals  or 
flocks,  and  are  freauently  seen  swimming  and 
playing  about  vessels,  running  races  with  them, 
and  leaping  out  of  water  in  Sieir  sports;  their 
food  consists  chiefly  of  fishes  and  cephalopod 
moUusks ;  their  fiesh  is  dark-colored  and  gorged 
with  blood,  and  was  once  considered  a  delicacy, 
and  is  now  often  eaten  by  sailors ;  their  blubber 
yields  a  very  fine  oil,  and  their  skin  makes  an 
excellent  leather.  The  common  porpoise  (P. 
commttnis^  Ouv.)  is  from  4  to  6  feet  long,  bluish 
black  above  with  violet  or  greenish  reflections, 
and  white  beneath ;  a  little  behind  the  mid- 
dle of  the  back  is  a  triangular  cutaneous  fold 
or  dorsal  fin ;  teeth  20  to  24  on  each  side  in 
both  jaws,  compressed  laterally,  and  curved 
somewhat  backward;  the  lower  jaw  the  long- 
er; the  pupil  is  V-shaped  reversed,  and  the 
tongue  festooned  all  round ;  the  skin  is  smooth, 
perfectly  destitute  of  hair,  and  even  of  eye- 
lashes, and  beneath  it  is  a  layer  of  fat  about 
an  inch  thick;  there  are  no  lips,  and  the 
small  eyes  are  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  mouth ;  the  opening  of  the  ear  is  ex- 
ceedingly small ;  neither  the  dorsal  fin  nor  the 
tail  has  any  internal  bones,  and  the  former  con- 
sists of  fat  and  is  incapable  of  motion ;  the  pec- 
torals are  brownish,  though  arising  from  a 
white  part  of  the  body ;  the  brain  is  large,  with 
numerous  and  deep  convolutions  over  the  cer- 
ebellum. There  are  4  stomachs,  and  even  6 
if  all  the  constricted  portions  bo  counted  as 
such ;  the  walls  of  the  1st  are  strongly  wrinkled, 
of  the  2d  very  thick  with  longitudinal  wrin- 
kles of  a  pulpy  consistence,  the  8d  membranous 
with  numerous  small  pores,  and  the  4th  wrin- 
kled like  the  1st;  the  intestine  grows  smaller  to 
the  anus,  and  the  cncum  is  absent.  Gestation 
continues  6  months,  and  a  single  young  one  is 
produced  at  a  birth,  about  20  inches  long,  which 


is  snokled  and  protected  bj  the  noAer.tt  a 
other  mammals;  it  can  provide  for  itself  ft  i 
year  old.  This  species  is  common  all  ab(»ttu« 
coasts  of  Europe,  extending  even  to  the  iry 
seas;  they  generally  keep  near  the  ekom. 
where  they  root  about  with  their  edohU  lis 
hogs ;  they  are  often  seen  rolling  and  truote 
in  the  water,  as  they  rise  to  the  6qi{k«i» 
breathe  with  a  puffing  sound ;  they  look  Id  '^ 
water  like  large  black  pigs,  whence  thoreo 
mon  names.  They  pursue  herrings,  msekertl 
salmon,  and  other  fishes  which  swim  inilKu 
sometimes  going  far  up  rivers  in  the  e^rm 
of  their  pursuit ;  they  have  been  seen  is  u^ 
Thames  at  London,  and  in  the  Seine  at  Btoa 
and  even  at  Paris.  The  common  porpoise  of  tbt 
American  coast,  formerly  coniddered  the  son 
as  the  P.  communis  of  Europe,  was  de§criM 
as  distinct  by  Prof.  Agassiz  in  1850,  under  tii 
name  of  P.  Amerieana,  In  nze  and  color  *Jx 
two  species  are  very  much  alike ;  the  gmnl 
form  of  the  skull  is  ^fiTerent,  tiie  posterior  ivs- 
face  in  the  European  species  being  nearl;  t^ 
tieal,  but  much  curved  in  the  Aroeric&o:  tht 
teeth  of  the  latter  are  divided  onth«brc<3d 
faces  near  the  summit  by  grooves  almost  btoS 
lobes,  those  of  the  former  being  smooth;  tbt 
dorsal  fin  in  the  American  is  serrated  isd 
furnished  with  very  characteristic  tnberckf. 
which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  descriptioss 
of  the  European ;  the  temporal  groove  of  tk 
skull  is  as  wide  as  long  in  P.  AmeneanA,  l«t 
narrower  and  oblong  in  P.  eammwuB.  Ttci 
species  is  common  on  our  coast,  ehidrif 
spring  and  summer,  appearing  in  pursuit  of 'ie 
herring  and  other  migratory  fish ;  it  shonld  ^ 
be  confounded  with  the  cetacean  called  the  k& 
porpoise,  a  true  dolphin,  and  only  seen  of 
soundings.  It  was  in  former  years  captured  e 
great  numbers  near  the  E.  end  of  Long  isluu^ 
in  large  seines  from  which  th^y  were  harpooned 
and  dragged  on  shore ;  from  the  blubber  of  eaci 
animal  about  6  gallons  of  oil  are  obtained.  Tii 
Cape  porpoise  (P.  Capensis,  Dnss.)  is  from  4  to 
6  feet  long,  almost  wholly  black,  with  ratirf 
small  pectorals;  it  is  found  about  the  Capei^f 
Good  Hope.  The  striped  porpoise  (P.  W"^* 
toto.  Less.),  of  the  southern  seas,  has  s  shor. 
conical  snout,  and  a  moderately  high,  black  d^^r- 
sal  fin  in  the  middle  of  the  body;  the  fom is 
slender,  the  length  being  about  3  feet,  and  tbe 
thickness  10  inches;  the  upper  half  of  the  bodr 
is  of  a  shining  black  color,  the  lower  jiwm 
under  parts  white;  the  black  of  the  sides  his  i 
white  stripe  from  the  snout  to  the  tail,  iDte^ 
rupted  opposite  the  dorsal  fin;  tiietailisbrovit* 
and  the  pectorals  white  with  the  anteri()r  edc« 
black.  This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  ctU* 
ceans. 

PORPORA,  NiooLO,  an  Italian  coinpwtf. 
born  in  Naples  in  1687,  died  there  in  l''^'- 
He  was  instructed  by  Scarlatti,  and  first  broo?« 
himself  into  notice  at  Vienna,  where  he  gai^N 
the  approbation  of  the  emperor  Oharles  >^' 
In  1726  he  entered  upon  a  career  of  great  «^ 
cess  at  Venice,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Pre^ 
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would  not  have  oooapied  Mm  more  than  6 
monthB.  He  has  been  described  aa  an  habitnal 
drunkard,  but  ^parently  withont  truth,  though 
he  drank^  and  at  times  even  to  intoxioation. — 
Bee  "Life  of  Richard  Person,  KA.,"  by  the 
Rev.  John  Selbj  Watson,  M.A.  (8to.,  London, 
1861). 

PORT  AU  PRINCE,  or  Port  Refubuoaih, 
the  capital  of  Hajti,  situated  on  the  W.  coast, 
at  the  head  of  a  bay  of  the  same  name ;  pop. 
estimated  at  80,000.  It  is  built  on  ground 
which  rises  gradually,  and  has  a  very  attractive 
appearance  from  the  sea;  but  on  entering  the 
streets  it  is  found  to  be  very  filthy.  The 
houses  are  generally  of  two  stories,  constructed 
slightly  of  wood,  as  best  calculated  to  with- 
stand the  effects  of  earthquakes,  which  at  dif- 
ferent times  have  nearly  destroyed  the  city, 
more  particularly  in  1751  and  1770.  A  few  of 
the  houses  are  built  of  stone  or  brick.  The 
most  important  public  edifices  are  the  palace 
and  the  senate  house.  There  is  a  Roman  Oath- 
olic  church,  a  lyceum,  college,  custom  house, 
mint,  and  hospital.  The  ground  in  the  vicinity 
is  marshy,  and  the  climate  is  unhealthy.  The 
harbor  is  perfectly  safe  except  between  August 
and  November,  when  hurricanes  occur.  A 
considerable  trade  is  carried  on,  the  principal 
exports  being  mahogany,  logwood,  honey,  cof- 
fee, cocoa,  and  rags ;  and  the  imports  mann- 
&ctured  goods,  provisions,  and  lumber.  During 
the  year  1857~'8,  83  vessels  under  the  H.  S.  flsg 
entered  the  port  with  cargoes  valued  at  $927,- 
904,  and  sailed  with  return  cargoes  estimated  at 
$10,961,836.  The  town  has  suffered  severely 
from  fire  at  different  times,  but  more  especially 
in  the  years  1784,  1820,  1822,  and  1850. 

PORT  CARBON,  a  town  of  Schuylkill  co., 
Penn.,  on  the  Schuylkill  river  at  the  mouth  of 
Mill  creek,  8  m.  N.  E.  from  Pottsville;  pop.  in 
1860,  2,006.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and 
extensive  coal  region,  from  which  nearly  its 
entire  support  is  derived.  It  carries  on  an  ac- 
tive trade  in  coal  by  means  of  the  Schuylkill 
valley  railroad  and  the  Schuylkill  navigation, 
of  which  it  is  the  terminus.  In  1829  there  was 
but  one  house  on  the  present  site.  Its  prog- 
ress was  rapid  for  many  years,  but  it  seems  to 
have  reached  its  limits,  not  having  increased  in 
population  for  more  than  10  years. 

PORT  ELIZABETH,  a  free  port  of  Cape 
Colony,  8.  Africa,  on  the  W.  shore  of  Algoa 
bay;  pop.  in  1851,  about  4,500.  In  1855,  168 
yessels,  measuring  26,914  tons,  entered  the 
harbor ;  the  total  value  of  imports  in  the  same 
year  was  £376,638,  and  of  exports  £584,447. 
A  considerable  trade  is  rising  between  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  Port  Elizabeth,  via  Cape  Town ;  the 
chief  imports  being  tobacco,  provisions,  fiour, 
shoes,  farming  implements,  and  some  cotton 
goods,  beside  an  innumerable  assortment  of 
trifling  manufactured  articles.  During  the  9 
montl^  ending  Sept.  80,  1857,  the  value  of  the 
imports  from  the  United  States  amounted  to 
$157,797,  and  the  exports  to  the  same,  which 
consisted  of  raw  produce,  to  $462,866. 


PORT  LOUIS,  the  caidtal  of  fhe  idtDdcf 
Manritiua,  situated  near  its  N.  W.extremiry  t: 
the  head  of  a  triangular  bay ;  poo.  about  Sij.'  <  > 
It  is  well  protected  to  seawara  by  forts,  &ll 
by  a  strong  citadel  which  oommands  &!!  ly 
proaches.  The  town  is  open  to  the  oc^^^il  l 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  aides  endo^iU 
picturesque  mountains.  The  faehionable  :.- 
Borta  are  Government  street  and  the  gro^I 
around  the  Champ  de  Man ;  the  latkr  ^ : 
beantifiil  senu-circular  plain,  used  as  a  ^i^ 
ground  for  the  garrison,  and  a  race  aiirv. 
Formerly  the  houses  of  Port  Louis  irer«  ^> 
tirely  constructed  of  timber ;  but,  in  ccc^ 
quenee  of  many  destruotive  fires,  a  lav  L.- 
been  in  force  for  some  years  past  to  preva 
the  erection  of  wooden  dwellings.  Tbe  r.'- 
emment  house,  barracka,  and  many  other  !^r.\ 
buildings,  erected  by  the  French,  are  Aii.  i 
excellent  preservation.  A  dry  dock  was  o:*t: 
ed  in  1859,  capable  of  taking  in  a  vessel 
feet  long;  it  is  80  feet  wide  at  the  top  ani  * 
at  bottom,  and  has  28  feet  water  on  the  si  -' 
high  tide.  Two  lighthouses  have  been  C'L- 
pleted,  the  main  light  on  Flat  island,  wiiL  ^ 
subsidiary  one  on  Cannonier  point.  T^^^ 
are  several  churches  and  schools,  a  tL€;.r:, 
and  the  usual  government  and  public  bDi](i:%> 

PORT  MAHON,  the  capital  of  the  h\mc>i 
Minorca,  situated  2  m.  from  the  month  (f  s 
bay  a  league  in  extent,  in  lat  89''  52'  N.  ll^ 
long.  4**  20'  E.;  pop.  18,280.  The  city  L  v. 
modem  construction,  and  contains  some  uH: 
public  buildings  and  seyeral  schools  and  ciu'* 
table  institutions.  Many  of  the  houses  jj* 
built  on  ledges  of  rock  projecting  over  the  ^ 
They  are  usualiy  of  stone,  and  have  a  nea:  a:i' 
attractive  appearance.  The  bay  form$  tit 
finest  harbor  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  eite  i; 
about  6  m.  inland,  having  a  narrow  entriiU.^ 
between  ledges  of  rock.  It  is  defended  l! 
batteries  mounting  heavy  guns.  Manu&ctcrc: 
and  trade  are  decaying. 

PORT  BOYAL,  a  convent  of  Cistercun 
nuns  near  Yersailles,  which  gained  a  vorlu- 
wide  celebrity  in  the  history  of  the  Janr^t^ 
controversy.  The  influence  of  tiio  Jan>rniif 
doctrines  on  the  nuns  commenced  when  Vc< 
first  leader  of  the  French  Jansenists,  the  gineO 
abb6  de  St.  Cyran,  became  their  confe^f^' 
The  abbess,  Ang^lique  Amauld,  in  partioula:. 
became  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  sy^^p• 
With  her,  the  entire  influential  family  of  the 
Amaulds,  whose  hereditary  opposition  to  tip; 
Jesuits  was  said  to  be  their  second  *'  oiirii'* 
sin,"  was  gained.  Ang^lique  was  a  daughter 
of  Antoine  Amauld,  an  emment  advocate,  anc 
after  his  death  (1626)  his  wife  and  eewaJ  vt 
his  daughters  entered  Port  Royal,  and  ?*»» 
6  daughters  of  his  eldest  son  Bobert  follui^  'J 
their  example.  Some  of  the  male  membe/^  <5 
the  family  organized  a  religious  commow^^"' 
the  neighborhood  of  the  nuns ;  among  thyu 
were  Antoine  Lemaltre,  a  grandson  of  Antouie 
Amauld,  and  one  of  the  most  illustnous  ori- 
tors  of  his  time,  who  renounced  a  brilliaot  c»* 
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meetijigs  were  finally  prohibited  by  the  oonrt 
of  Rome,  on  the  supposition  that  magic  and 
other  unlawful  secrets  were  discussed  at  them. 
He  travelled  extensively  over  Europe,  liberally 
aiding  the  establishment  of  private  schools  for 
the  study  of  particular  sciences  and  of  public 
academies.  Late  in  life  he  wrote  dramas  which 
are  now  forgotten.  His  investigations,  though 
in  themselves  incomplete  and  frequently  absurd, 
have  proved  of  great  value  to  subsequent  phi- 
losophers. The  theory  of  light  is  much  in- 
debted to  his  labors,  and  he  was  the  inventor 
of  the  camera  obscura  and  other  optical  instru- 
ments, including,  it  was  formerly  supposed,  the 
telescope.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects,  including  natural 
magic,  the  art  of  secret  writing,  human  physi- 
ognomy, landscape  gardening,  optics,  curvilin- 
ear geometry,  chemistry,  meteorology,  Ac.  His 
chief  work,  De  Humana  Phynognomia  (fol., 
Naples,  1698),  entitles  him  to  be  considered  the 
true  founder  of  physiognomy. 

PORTAGE.  I.  A  K  K  co.  of  Ohio,  drained 
by  Cuyahoga  and  Mahoning  rivers;  area, 
600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  24,206.  It  has  a 
nearly  level  surface  and  a  fertile  soil.    The 

E reductions  in  1850  were  264,171  bushels  of 
adian  com,  187,147  of  wheat,  162,828  of  oats, 
46,189  tons  of  hay,  296,069  lbs.  of  wool,  and 
662,614  of  butter.  There  were  12  grist  mills, 
18  saw  mills,  8  iron  founderies,  6  woollen  fac- 
tories, 12  tanneries,  4  newspaper  offices,  60 
churches,  and  11,024  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio  canal,  and  by  the  Cleveland  and  Ma- 
honing and  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  railroads, 
the  Intter  of  which  passes  through  the  capital, 
Ravenna.  II.  A  central  co.  of  Wis.,  intersect- 
ed by  Wisconsin  river  and  drained  by  several 
of  its  branches;  area,  1,660  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
1860,  7,609.  It  contains  extensive  pine  for- 
ests, from  which  large  quantities  of  lumber  are 
rafted  down  the  river.    Capital,  Plover. 

PORTAGE  CITY,  a  village  and  the  capital 
of  Columbia  co..  Wis.,  on  the  Wisconsin  river, 
about  100  m.  from  its  source,  and  on  the  La 
Crosse  and  Milwaukee  railroad,  96  m.  N.  W. 
from  Milwaukee  and  106  m.  E.  S.  E.  from  La 
Crosse;  pop.  in  1860,  2,960.  At  this  point  the 
Wisconsin  river  is  connected  with  the  Fox  by 
means  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  river  improve- 
ment, which  here  furnishes  abundant  water 
S>wer,  as  well  as  an  outlet  eastward  through 
reen  bay  for  the  produce  of  the  interior,  and 
southwaixl  by  the  Mississippi  for  large  quan- 
tities of  manufactured  lumber  fh)m  N.  E.  Wis- 
consin.  Railways  will  soon  be  completed  from 
Portage  to  Madison,  86  m.  6.,  and  Columbus, 
27  m.  S.  E.  The  principal  manufactures  are 
lumber,  flour,  brick,  and  pottery,  and  there 
are  two  large  breweries,  a  foundery,  and  sev- 
eral smaller  manufactories.  There  are  6  church- 
es. Baptist,  Episcopalian,  Methodist,  Presbyte- 
rian, and  Roman  Catholic. 

PORTALIS,  Jean  £tiennb  Mabib,  a  French 
lawyer  and  statesman,  bom  in  Beausset,  Pro- 


vence, in  1746,  died  in  1807.  He  was  admitt^ 
as  an  advocate  by  the  parliament  of  Aix  at 
the  age  of  21.  His  memorial  **  On  the  Valid* 
ity  of  Protestant  Marriages  in  France"  (17TU) 
first  made  him  known  beyond  his  departmeci 
and  his  conduct  of  cases  against  Mir&be&n  &rd 
Beaumarchais  gave  him  an  extended  reputa- 
tion. Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  ktoIq* 
tion  he  fled  to  Lyons,  but  in  1798  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  arrested  and  impmoned, 
and  only  obtained  his  liberty  upon  the  M  of 
Robe^ierre.  In  1706  he  was  a  member  of  tk 
council  of  the  ancients,  and  opposed  the  di- 
rectory. He  was  proscribed  on  the  18th  Fmc- 
tidor  (1797)  and  took  refuge  in  Gennauj, 
whence  he  returned  in  1800.  In  1801  he  vi- 
made  a  councillor  of  state,  and  assisted  in  tht 
preparation  of  the  civil  code ;  and  in  the  s^mt 
year  he  became  minister  of  public  wor^iii\ 
and  in  1808  a  senator.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  T^aiU  9ur  Vtaags  et  Vdbus  de  Vetprit  phih- 
iophique^  pendant  le  XVIII"  nA;fe.— Jompe 
Mabie,  count,  a  French  statesman,  son  of  the 
preceding,  bom  in  Aix,  Bouches-dn-RhMce, 
t'eb.  19, 1778.  Having  obtained  a  diplon:ji-ii 
appointment,  he  took  part  in  the  negotiatiui  < 
which  ended  in  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  Mt< 
for  some  time  minister  plenipotentiary  at  R&t- 
isbon.  When  his  father  became  minister  of  piib- 
lic  worship  he  was  made  secretary-general  vt 
that  department  In  1810  he  was  made  coim(  ii- 
lor  of  state  and  censor  of  the  press.  'When  t!.e 
trouble  occurred  between  Napoleon  I.  and  the 
pope,  the  relations  of  Portalis  with  the  albt- 
d'Astros  excited  the  emperor^s  di«plea^Tl^^ 
and  he  was  banished  from  Paris.  Two  year* 
later  he  was  made  president  of  the  inQ[>erial 
court  at  Angers.  Upon  the  first  restoration 
he  was  confirmed  in  the  position  and  niado 
councillor  of  state,  and  during  the  Hundred 
Days  he  again  attached  himself  to  the  em- 
peror. After  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  once 
more  obtained  the  royal  favor,  and  in  l^l'' 
was  made  a  councillor  of  the  court  of  casea- 
tion; in  1818  ambassador  to  Rome;  in  ISl'J 
peer  of  France ;  in  1824  president  of  a  chamber 
of  the  court  of  cassation;  and  subsequently 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  first  president 
of  the  court  of  cassation.  After  the  eovp  d'ttat 
of  1861  he  was  one  of  the  commission  of  con- 
sultation, and  in  1862  was  made  a  senator.  Ho 
is  the  author  of  a  work  on  French  literature 
and  philosophy,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  iw 
father^s  work  above  mentioned. 

PORTER,  a  kind  of  malt  liquor.  See  Bkv- 
wo.      

PORTER,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Ind.,  bordered  >. 
by  Lake  Michigan  and  S.  by  the  Eanka^^' 
river,  and  drained  by  Oalumet  river  and  Coftee 
and  Salt  creeks ;  area,  about  420  sq.  m. :  I^'P- 
in  1860,  6,284;  in  1860,  10,802.  It  has  a 
nearly  level  surface  toward  the  N.,  which  be- 
comes rough  and  broken  in  the  S. ;  and  the  joa 
now  principally  occupied  by  forest  and  praine. 
is  generaDy  fertile.  The  productions- in  1^^^ 
were  206,666  bushels  of  Indian  com,  70,:5i 
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on  Obi.  27, 1812,  die  now  being  one  of  a  squad- 
ron of  8  yesselB  nnder  the  command  of  Com- 
modore William  Biunbridge.  On  Deo.  11  she 
oaptared  near  the  equator  the  British  govern- 
ment packet  Nocton,  with  $50,000  in  specie  on 
board.  Capt.  Porter  continued  to  cruise  in 
the  south  Atlantic,  and  upon  the  coast  of  Bra- 
zil, until  the  close  of  Jan.  1818,  when,  having 
f^ed  to  fall  in  with  Oonmiodore  Bainbridge 
at  8  different  rendezvous  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed, and  having  ascertuned  that  he  had  in 
fact  returned  to  the  United  States,  he  deter- 
mined to  proceed  to  the  Pacific,  and  destroy 
the  English  whale  fishery  in  that  ocean.  The 
possession  of  the  specie  taken  from  the  Koc- 
ton,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  whalers  were 
always  well  provided  with  provisions,  satisfied 
him  that  he  could  live  upon  the  enemy,  and  that 
his  plan  was  therefore  practicable.  The  Essex 
left  St.  Catharine^s  on  Jan.  26,  and  after  a  tem- 
pestuous passage  round  Oape  Horn  was  fairly 
in  the  Pacific  on  March  5,  1818.  On  the  15th 
he  anchored  for  supplies  in  the  port  of  Valpa- 
raiso, where  his  reception  was  favorable,  Ohili 
having  declared  her  independence  of  Spain. 
While  in  this  port  he  obtained  much  valuable 
intelligence  in  re^ird  to  the  British  and  Amer- 
ican trade  in  the  Pacific,  and  also  learned  that 
Peru  had  sent  out  cruisers  against  American 
commerce,  under  the  impression  that  Spain 
would  soon  declare  war  against  the  United 
States,  which  might  legalize  their  captures.  The 
supplies  of  the  Essex  being  completed,  she  went 
to  sea,  and  on  March  25  captured  the  Peruvian 
privateer  Nereyda,  of  19  guns,  which  had  taken 
two  American  whale  ships,  and  had  their 
crews  on  board  as  priBoners.  They  were 
transferred  to  the  Essex,  and  the  armament, 
ammunition,  shot,  small  arms,  &c.,  of  the 
Nereyda  were  thrown  overboard,  when  she 
was  released.  One  of  her  prizes  was  shortly 
afterward  recaptured  and  restored  to  her  com- 
mander. After  this,  Capt.  Porter  cruised  about 
10  months  in  the  Pacific,  refitting  his  ship  in 
the  bay  of  Nukahiva.  In  this  cruise  most  im- 
portant service  was  performed  by  the  Essex. 
American  ships,  nearly  all  of  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  captured,  were  protected ; 
12  British  ships  employed  chiefiy  in  the  sperm 
whale  fishery,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
8,369  tons,  were  captured;  400  prisoners  were 
made ;  and  for  the  time  that  important  British 
interest  in  the  Pacific  was  destroyed.  The 
Georgiana,  whaler,  was  converted  into  a  vessel 
of  war,  named  the  Essex  Junior,  and  cruised  in 
company  with  the  Essex,  under  the  command  of 
Lieut.  John  Downes.  The  expectation  which 
Capt.  Porter  had  formed  of  living  upon  the 
enemy  was  fully  realized,  all  the  provisions, 
clothing,  medicines,  and  stores  of  every  descrip- 
tion necessary  for  the  Essex  being  taken  from 
her  prizes.  On  Dec.  12,  1818,  the  Essex  and 
Essex  Junior  sailed  from  the  bay  of  Nukahiva, 
and  on  Feb.  8, 1814,  they  arrived  at  Valparaiso. 
On  the  8th  H.  B.  M.  frigate  Phoebe,  rated  86, 
Capt  James  Hillyar,  ai^  sloop  Cherub,  rated 


SO,  Capt.  Tucker,  arrived,  and  anchored  ncti 
the  Essex. .  The  Phoebe,  on  entering  the  port^ 
approached  the  Essex  nearer  than  strict  dcs- 
trality  seemed  to  justify,  and  heme  taken  aWk 
at  an  unfortunate  moment,  her  jib-boom  came 
across  the  forecastle  of  the  latter.  AH  hmdi 
were  called  "  to  board  the  enemy  P  and  in  an 
instant  the  entire  crew  of  the  Essex  were  readv 
to  spring  completely  armed  upon  the  decb  >  f 
the  Phoebe.  But  as  the  hulls  of  the  Bhip^  d  d 
not  absolutely  touch,  and  Capt.  Hillyar  Apr.lo- 
gized  for  the  accident,  Capt.  Porter  dedineil  to 
profit  by  the  manifest  advantage  he  had  our 
the  Phoebe,  and  no  conflict  took  place.  (>:. 
Porter  was  visited  on  shore  by  the  two  Brii>.^h 
captains  the  day  after  their  arrival,  and  Capt. 
Hillyar  distinctly  avowed  his  intention  to  rt- 
spect  the  neutrality  of  the  port.  The  Engliei 
snips,  having  obtained  their  supplies,  cru  >'-d 
off  Valparaiso  6  weeks.  The  Essex  made  sev- 
eral unsuccessful  attempts  to  engage  the  Pbai-^ 
alone,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  Capt.  Hill- 
yar was  instructed  not  to  permit  this  if  it  coi.ld 
possibly  be  avoided.  The  numerous  capturti 
made  by  the  Essex  had  filled  the  English  ld- 
derwriters  and  merchants  who  had  proper!  v  is 
the  Pacific  with  such  apprehension,  that  her  cap- 
ture at  all  hazards  was  resolved  upon ;  and  ii* ; 
only  were  these  two  ships  despatched  in  <,'it^ 
of  her,  but  others  were  sent  for  the  same  objr.t 
to  the  China  seas,  off  New  Zealand,  Timor,  aiA 
New  Holland,  and  a  frigate  to  the  river  b 
Plata.  On  March  28  the  Essex  made  an  attem]  t 
to  get  to  sea,  but  in  doubling  a  headland  vi- 
struck  by  a  squall,  which  carried  away  I'f 
maintopmast,  causing  the  loss  of  several  unn- 
In  this  crippled  state  the  ship  was  anchored  'i 
miles  from  the  town,  and  within  pistol  bl^a 
from  the  shore.  She  was,  moreover,  witli^ 
half  a  mile  of  a  small  battery.  In  this  situa- 
tion she  was  attacked  by  the  PhcBbe  and  Cher- 
ub. The  exact  force  of  the  combatants  ^if 
as  follows.  The  Essex  was  a  frigate  of  ^''•" 
tons,  mounting  82  guns,  6  of  which  were  1«  n? 
12s,  the  rest  82-lb.  carronades,  and  mostiri^i. 
when  she  went  into  action,  256  souls.  Ti-^ 
Phcebe  was  a  frigate  of  926  tons,  monntiog  46 
guns,  viz.,  80  long  18s  and  16  82-lb.  cam"- 
ades,  and  mustered  820  souls.  The  Cberub 
mounted  28  guns,  viz.,  18  82-lb.  carroiia<Jf«i 
8  24-lb  carronades,  and  2  long  98,  with  a  m'f 
of  180  souls.  At  4  P.  M.  the  Phoebe,  liauiif 
obtained  a  good  position,  nearly  astern  of  w 
Essex,  opened  her  fire  at  long  shot,  the  Cbernb 
opening  hers  at  the  same  time  on  the  starboard 
bow.  The  action  thus  commenced  contiDutd 
2  hours  and  80  minutes,  and  was  undonbt^lj 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  hi»top^  of 
naval  warfare.  The  Essex  Junior  took  no 
part  in  it,  her  armament  of  18-lb.  carronadrt 
being  too  light  to  be  of  the  least  eervicein 
such  an  action.  The  Essex  finally  sorrendereaj 
with  a  loss  of  68  killed,  66  wounded,  and  ;^i 
missing— making  a  total  loss  of  162  ont  of^^'^'- 
Of  the  missing,  most  were  probably  ^^^y 
in  attempting  to  swim  ashore  when  the  m 
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▼as  chosen  a  repreaentatiye  in  congress,  where 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign  rela- 
tions he  prepared  and  introduced  the  oelehrated 
report  of  Dec.  1811,  recommending  war  against 
Great  Britain.  As  soon  as  hostilities  had  been 
declared  he  resif^ed  his  seat  in  congress,  and, 
reusing  a  commission  as  general  in  uie  regular 
army,  was  appointed  quartermaster-general  of 
Kew  York,  and  after  some  time  spent  in  arous- 
ing the  military  spirit  of  the  state,  received  the 
command  of  a  body  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  volunteers  and  Indians  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions. Block  Bock,  where  Gen.  Porter  resided, 
having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  British  in 
June,  1818,  and  his  own  house,  from  which  he 
had  barely  time  to  escape,  made  their  head- 
quarters, he  rallied  a  force  by  which  they  were 
expelled,  and  their  commander,  Col.  Bishop, 
mortally  wounded.  He  held  a  command  in 
Smythe^s  unfortunate  ^*  army  of  invasion,"  and 
was  twice  permitted  to  embark  to  lead  the  van 
of  the  army  into  Canada,  and  twice  recalled 
before  he  reached  the  opposite  shore.  His 
comments  on  this  treatment  led  to  a  duel  be- 
tween him  and  Gen.  Smythe.  In  July,  1814, 
he  joined  Brown^s  invading  army  wilJi  a  bri- 
gade of  8,600  volunteers  and  Indians.  He  ex- 
hibited **  great  personal  gallantry"  at  Ohippe- 
wa,  and  led  the  volunteers  at  Lundy's  Lane. 
Besieged  with  Brown  in  Fort  Brie,  he  led  the 
•^brilliant  and  effective  sortie  of  Sept.  17.  Pass- 
ing daring  the  engagement  with  nis  staff  from 
one  column  to  another,  he  came  suddenly  upon 
a  party  of  some  80  English  soldiers,  separated 
from  the  main  body,  and  bewildered  in  the 
mSUe.  He  went  up  to  them,  putting  on  a  bold 
&oe,  and  saying:  **Thafs  right,  my  good  fel- 
lows I  surrender,  and  I^U  take  care  of  you,"  at 
the  same  time  throwing  down  the  muskets  of 
those  nearest  to  him.  This  had  been  done  to 
a  number,  when  the  remainder,  recovering 
their  presence  of  mind,  rushed  upon  him  and 
would  have  made  him  prisoner,  had  not  a  body 
of  Americans  providentially  appeared  to  rescue 
the  general,  and  kill  or  capture  the  enemy.  A 
gold  medal  from  congress,  and  a  sword  from 
the  state,  testified  the  public  appreciation  of 
his  services.  Gen.  Porter  was  identified  with 
the  progress  of  western  New  York,  was  one  of 
the  earUest  projectors  of  the  Erie  canal,  and 
was  named,  with  Morris  and  Olinton,  on  the 
first  board  of  commissioners  to  explore  a  route 
for  it.  In  1816  he  was  appointed  commissioner 
under  the  treaty  of  Ghent  for  determining  the 
N.  W.  boundary.  In  May,  1828,  he  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  war  by  President  Adams. 

POBTEB,  Sir  Bobebt  Eeb,  an  English  artist 
and  traveller,  brother  of  Jane  and  Anna  Maria 
Porter,  bom  in  Durham  in  1780,  died  in  St. 
Petersburg  in  May,  1842.  His  taste  for  art  was 
awakened  by  Flora  Macdonald  while  he  was 
pursuing  his  education  at  Edinburgh.  Through 
the  influence  of  West  he  was  admitted  to  the 
royal  academy  at  the  age  of  10,  and  at  the  age 
of  12  was  commissioned  to  paint  "  Moses  and 
Aaron"  for  Shoreditch  dhnroh.    His  most  re- 


markable productions  were  battle  pieces.  Hj 
^^  Storming  of  Seringapatam,"  which  tib  u. 
hibited  in  1800,  was  120  feet  long,  and  is  stii 
to  have  cost  hhn  only  6  weeka^  iSbor,  h  ^s? 
destroyed  by  fire.  He  also  painted  "*  T:^ 
Siege  of  Acre,"  " Aginoonrt,"  "The  Bar:!: 
of  Alexandria,"  and  ''  The  Death  of  8ir  P^:! 
Abercromby."  In  1804  he  went  to  BQse4. 
where  he  obtained  the  appointment  oils 
torical  painter  to  the  czar,  and  painted  or.  t:: 
walls  of  the  admiralty  '^  Peter  the  Great  i  :^- 
ning  the  Port  of  Oronstadt  and  St.  Peterskrr  * 
Betnming  to  England  about  1806,  he  pnlL<. .! 
'^Travellmg  Sketohes  in  Russia  and  Sweat: 

Svols.  4to.,  1808) ;  aooompanied  Sir  J*  r 
oore's  expedition  to  thePeninaola  in  18o^-  if; 
wrote  anonymoua  ^^  Letters  from  Portngil  sri 
Spain"  n  809);  and  afterward  made  aseocd 
visit  to  Russia,  where  in  1811  he  mairied  t\ 
daughter  of  Prince  Sherbatoffl  In  181^  l:r 
published  '*  An  Account  of  the  Ruasiaii  Cjb- 
paign."  From  1817  to  1880  he  traveUd  is 
Asia,  engaged  in  antiquarian  studies,  which  :k 
detailed  in  "his  "Travels  in  Georgia,  PenU 
Armenia,  ancient  Babylonia,"  &c  (2  vols.  4to.. 
1821-'2).  In  1826  he  was  appointed  Brh  -: 
consul  at  Caracas,  Venezuela,  where  he  pairit^i 
three  of  his  best  pictures,  "  Ohrist  at  the  U< 
Supper  blescdng  the  Cup,"  "Our  Saviour  bU^ 
log  the  Little  Child,"  and  an  JS^<«J7mr<).  Bat- 
ing  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  the  twrpoee  of 
another  visit  to  Russia,  he  went  with  hu  sistc 
Jane  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  died  of  apoplexr  fi> 
he  was  about  returning  home.  He  was  knighted 
by  the  prince  regent  in  1818. 

PORTEUS,  Beilbt,  an  English  prelate,  k  n 
in  York  in  1781,  died  in  London,  May  14,  ^'^ 
He  was  admitted  a  sizar  of  Christie  coIlt.>. 
Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a  fellow>h'i. 
He  first  became  known  as  a  writer  by  his  pr::c 
poem  on  death.  In  1762  he  became  chaj'lp 
to  Dr.  Seeker,  archbishop  of  Oanterbnrr,  ly 
whom  he  was  presented  to  several  benefictf. 
and  in  1769  chaplain  to  George  HI.  and  nij.«r*' 
of  the  hospital  of  St.  Cross,  near  Winchester. 
In  1776  he  was  made  bishop  of  Chester,  and  :: 
1787  was  promoted  to  the  diocese  of  Lond'  r. 
over  which  he  presided  till  his  death.  He  es- 
tablished a  ftind  for  the  relief  of  the  ptn^r^* 
clergy  of  his  diocese,  and  founded  8  prizes  ic 
Christ's  college,  Cambridge,  as  indtement-^  t* 
the  study  of  divfaiity.  His  collected  vorK 
including  sermons,  tracts,  a  ''SommtfJ  <^' 
Christian  Evidencee,"  a  "Life  of  Archbishop 
Seeker,"  &c.,  with  a  life  by  his  nephev  li'- 
Rev.  Robert  Hodcson,  were  published  in  l^*'' 
(6  vols.  8vo.,  London).  , . 

PORTICO  (Ital.;  Lat.  partieui),  in  «roi. 
tecture,  a  term  originally  applied  to  any  fb*^ 
tered  place  for  walking  supported-  by  coJnpiD' 
or  arches,  but  now  restricted  in  its  00^^ 
tion  to  a  sheltered  space  enclosed  by  cd^^' 
at  the  entrance  of  a  building.  Snch  strvctnrf- 
are  usually  roofed  with  a  pediment,  and  in  ftlj; 
pearanoe  resemble  the  fh>nt  or  end  of  a  ^^, 
temple.    They  have  an  even  nmnber  of  <^'* 
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the  enrolled  ftiid  lioenaed  of  24,841  tons  permA- 
nent,  which  were  employed  as  follows :  15,997 
tons  in  the  coasting  trade,  8,128  in  the  cod  fish- 
ery, 1,716  in  the  mackerel  fishery,  and  851  tons, 
licensed  under  20  tons,  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  84  tons  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade, 
were  employed  in  die  cod  fishery.  In  the 
year  1857, 4  ships  and  harks,  2  brigs,  7  schoon- 
ers, and  1  steamer,  of  an  aggregate  of  8,868  tons, 
were  buHt. — ^The  Indian  name  of  Portland  was 
ICachigonne.  An  English  colony  settled  here 
in  1682,  bnt  dnring  the  subsequent  wars  with 
the  Indians,  French,  and  the  mother  country, 
it  suffered  very  severely,  and  the  town  was 
three  times  completely  destroyed.  Portland, 
which  originally  formed  a  part  of  Falmouth, 
was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1786,  and  as  a 
city  in  1882. 

PORTO  BELLO.    See  Pubbto  Bkllo. 

PORTO  FERRAJO,  the  capital  of  the  island 
of  i3ba,  Italy,  on  a  rocky  promontory  at  the 
head  of  a  bay,  5  m.  S.  W.  from  Oape  Vita,  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  island ;  pop.  about  5,000.  It 
has  an  excellent  harbor,  defended  by  2  strong 
forts  and  several  batteries.  There  are  2  church- 
es, a  town  hall,  barracks,  military  hospital, 
and  the  governor's  palace,  occupied  from  May, 
1814,  till  Feb.  26, 1815,  by  Napoleon. 

PORTO  RIOO,  or  Puebto  Rioo,  an  island  of 
the  Greater  Antilles,  West  Indies,  belonging  to 
Spain,  extending  from  lat.  17°  56' to  18°  80^  N. 
and  from  long.  65°  89'  to  67°  11'  W. ;  extreme 
length  105  m.,  breadth  40  m. ;  area,  8,800  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  880,000,  ^  of  whom  are 
slaves.  The  N.  coast  is  lined  with  navigable 
lagoons,  and  many  of  the  rivers  can  be  ascend- 
ed for  5  or  6  m.  from  the  sea.  There  are 
numerous  bays  and  creeks,  but  the  N.  coast  is 
subject  to  a  ground  swell  which  breaks  against 
the  cliffs  with  violence,  and  none  of  the  har- 
bors except  those  of  Guanica,  Hovas,  and  San 
Juan  are  safe  at  all  seasons.  A  range  of 
mountains  runs  through  the  island  from  E.  to 
W.,  having  a  general  height  of  about  1,600  feet 
above  the  sea,  with  one  peak  of  8,678  feet.  In 
the  interior  there  are  extensive  plains,  and  in 
some  places  along  the  coast  there  are  tracts  of 
level  fertile  land,  from  5  to  10  m.  wide.  Gk)ld, 
copper,  iron,  lead,  and  coal  are  found;  and 
considerable  quantities  of  salt  are  procured. 
The  climate,  though  very  warm,  is  generally 
considered  more  healthy  than  that  of  any  other 
of  the  Antilles.  The  soil  is  particularly  fertile, 
the  proportion  of  sugar  obtained  from  an  equal 
area  being  much  greater  than  in  any  of  the  other 
West  India  islands.  The  value  of  tiie  imports 
during  the  year  1856  amounted  to  $5,785,990, 
and  that  of  the  exports  to  |4,771,715.  The 
trade  with  the  United  States  in  1858  was  as 
follows:  imports,  $500,260;  exports,  $858,- 
402 ;  American  vessels  entered,  518,  out  of  a 
total  of  1,494. — ^Porto  Rico  was  discovered  by 
Columbus  in  1498,  and  invaded  in  1509  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  in  a  few  years  exterminated 
the  natives,  then  about  600,000  or  800,000  in 
number. — ^The  capital,  San  Juan  de  Porto  Rico 


^^ 


yp.  10,000),  stands  upon  a  smaU  iBland  oatk 
coast,  connected  with  the  maizdand  It  i 
bridge.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  has  W 
three  times  unsuccessfully  and  once  soooea- 
fully  attacked  by  the  British. 

PORTSMOUTH.  I.  A  township  and  aty  of 
Rockingham  co.,  N.  H.,  and  the  only  sesfK^rt  ia 
the  state,  situated  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Pl^cja- 
qua  river,  in  lat.  48°  5'  N.,  long.  70'  46' V.,S 
m.  from  the  sea  and  64  m.  K.  by  £.  from  But- 
ton ;  pop.  in  1860,  9,885.  The  city  standi  on 
a  beautiful  peninsula  formed  by  tiie  PiscaU- 
qua.  Among  the  public  edifices  are  10  chorcL- 
es  (2  Baptist,  1  Christian,  1  Calvinistic  Onr 
gregational,  1  Episcopal,  2  Methodist,  1  Ro- 
man Catholic,  1  UniversaJist,  and  1  UnitAnass 
an  atheuffium,  which  is  a  handsome  3  stoi? 
brick  building,  with  a  library  and  cabicets 
of  minerals  and  objects  of  natural  historj; 
an  academy,  a  state  arsenal,  2  market  houses 
and  an  almshouse.  There  are  4  banks  vi:L 
an  aggregate  capital  in  1856  of  $691,000,  &&)! 
a  savings  bank  with  deposits  in  Januarri.: 
that  year  amounting  to  $836,871.  The  tow^ 
is  supplied  with  water  from  a  distance  of  3 
miles  by  works  constructed  by  a  company 
formed  in  1799.  The  manufactures  are  of 
considerable  extent,  and  include  cotton  fabrics, 
hosiery,  ale,  and  beer.  The  town  has  also  & 
machine  shop  and  2  iron  founderies,  and  col- 
tains  8  newspaper  offices,  18  public.  8cho«l\ 
including  high  schools  for  girls  and  bovs.  a 
marine  society,  a  mechanics^  association,  m 
the  Howard  benevolent  society.  The  harlir 
can  accommodate  2,000  vessels,  is  particular.} 
safe,  and  has  sufficient  depth  at  low  water  fur 
the  largest  class  of  ships.  It  is  much  freijuentt-d 
as  a  port  of  refuge,  and  the  rise  of  the  tide  apd 
strength  of  the  current  keep  it  free  from  i« 
during  the  severest  winters.  The  princii«il 
entrance  is  between  the  mainland  and  the  £. 
side  of  Great  island,  and  is  defended  b}'  Fort 
McOleary  on  the  former,  and  Fort  Constitti- 
tion  on  the  N.  W.  point  of  the  latter.  Th« 
U.  S.  navy  yard  is  the  object  of  greatest  in- 
terest at  Portsmouth.  It  is  situated  on  Con- 
tinental or  Navy  island,  on  the  E.  side  of  tbe 
Piscataoua.  It  has  extensive  ship  hooses,  ooe 
of  which  is  800  feet  long,  181  wide,  and  .2 
high ;  lai^e  sheds  for  timber,  a  rigging  lot 
machine  shop,  &c.  The  balance  dry  dock  is  3o0 
feet  long  by  105  broad,  and  has  24  pumps  work- 
ed by  two  steam  engines.  In  the  year  endmg 
June  80,  1860,  the  exports  amounted  to  $9,6w 
and  the  imports  to  $23,227;  48  vessels  of  an 
aggregate  of  4,857  tons  entered,  and  47  of  «n 
aggregate  of  4,080  tons  cleared.  The  numKr 
of  vessels  built  during  that  year  was  6,  of  m 
aggregate  of  8,846  tons.  The  shipping  belong- 
ing to  the  port  m  1860  amounted  to  84,4b5 
tons,  and  many  of  the  ships  owned  at  this  fwn 
are  employed  in  the  trade  of  other  parts » 
the  world.  Portsmouth  has  great  facilitTOi 
communication  by  railroad  with  all  P^  ? 
the  surrounding  states.  It  is  a  station  on  tne 
eastern  Massadiusetts  railroad,  and  is  ooa- 
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Tagos  aepfirates  the  proTinoeB  of  Beira  and 
idemmo,  and  passing  through  Estremadura 
fiUls  into  the  Atlantic,  by  a  month  so  wide 
that  it  is  rather  an  arm  of  the  sea  than  a  river. 
Its  estuary  forms  the  spacious  and  convenient 
harbor  of  Lisbon.  The  river  is  navigable  to 
Abrantes,  80  m.  above  its  mouth.  Of  the 
rivers  which  have  their  whole  course  in  Portu- 
gal, the  longest  are  the  Mondego,  which  is 
navigable  for  60  m.,  the  Oavado,  Ave,  Vouga, 
8ado,  Odemira,  Portimao,  and  Bio  Quarteira. 
In  summer  these  streams  become  very  low, 
and  they  are  in  general  much  obstructed  by 
rooks  and  sand  bars.  There  are  many  lakes  on 
the  sea  coast,  but  none  of  much  magnitude. 
Mineral  springs  abound,  and  there  are  84  hot 
Q>rings,  many  of  which  are  celebrated  for  their 
medicinal  qualities. — ^The  mountain  chains  of 
Portugal  are  chiefly  prolongations  in  a  W. 
or  S.  W.  direction  of  the  Spanish  Pyr6n6es. 
Near  the  N.  frontier  is  a  lofty  range  called  the 
Serra  de  Montezinho,  one  of  whose  peaks,  Gavi- 
arra,  b  7,850  feet  high,  and  is  said  to  be  always 
covered  with  snow.  The  Berra  de  Gerez,  also 
in  the  northern  provinces,  rises  where  highest 
7,860  feet  The  Serra  d'Estrella,  which  trav- 
erses the  province  of  Beira,  is  the  continuation 
of  a  chain  from  the  Spanish  provinces  of  Leon 
and  Castile,  and  is  covered  with  snow  during 
most  of  the  year ;  its  highest  peaks  are  Oan- 
taro  Delgardo  and  Malao  da  Serra.  A  branch 
of  it  stretches  through  Estremadura  and  ter- 
minates at  the  sea  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tagns, 
in  the  promontory  called  Cabo  de  Boca  or 
Bock  of  Lisbon.  A  prolongation  of  the  great 
Spanish  range  of  the  Sierra  Horena  encloses 
the  province  of  Algarve  and  terminates  at  Oape 
St  Vincent ;  its  highest  peaks  are  Foya,  8,840 
feet,  and  Picota,  8,720  feet,  near  its  W.  extrem- 
ity. The  mountain  scenery  of  Portugal  is  ezr 
oeedingly  fine,  and  few  places  in  the  world  equal 
in  natural  beauty  the  region  around  Ointra  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Lisbon. — ^In  its  geological 
character  Portugal  resembles  Spain.  Much  of 
the  mountainous  region  of  the  W.  is  formed  of 
crystalline  rocks.  The  £.  part  of  Tras-os-Mon- 
tes,  however,  consists  of  slates.  A  band  of  crys- 
talline rocks  nearly  60  m.  broad  stretches  al- 
most from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
The  district  of  the  upper  Douro  is  formed  of 
aUte  rocks  belonging  to  the  silurian  systezn, 
and  nearly  surrounded  by  granitic  and  syenitic 
mountains.  In  this  district  is  the  coal  field  of 
Yallongo,  which  yields  anthracite  cod.  South 
of  Abrantes  is  a  tertiary  basin  with  an  area  of 
more  than  2,000  sq.  m.,  in  which  Lisbon  stands. 
To  the  S.  of  this  basin  secondary  beds  appear, 
and  still  further  S.  between  Alemt^'o  and  Al- 
garve is  a  lofly  chain  of  hills  consisting  of 
schists  and  slates.  In  the  days  of  the  Bomans 
gold  and  silver  were  found  in  Portugal,  and 
gold  is  still  coUeoted  from  the  sands  of  the 
rivers,  though  not  in  great  quantity,  the  prin- 
cipal mine,  that  of  Adissa  near  Setubal,  yield- 
ing an  average  of  20  lbs.  a  year.  There  are 
mines  of  lead,  plumbago,  antimony,  copper, 


and  iron,  the  last  aamed  metal  bdng  partvo- 
larly  abundant    But  fit>m  want  of  enterprW 
and  capital  little  use  is  made  of  the  great  mk- 
eral  riohes  of  the  oountry.    Beantifiil  marl4ri 
abound,  and  there  are  quarries  of  limestou:, 
gypsum,  slate,  freestone,  millstone,  and  bUek 
agate,  together  with  vast  beds  of  potters'  &lu 
porcelain  d&j  and  of  common  salt     In  X^V. 
salt  was  exported  to  the  amount  of  85,000,*  ^.v 
bushels. — ^There  is  great  ineoualitjin  tbe^u. 
of  Portugal,  but  much  of  the  laad  is  excciedia^ 
ly  fertile  and  well  adapted  to  the  growiL  *t 
in  the  productions  of  the  temperate  2one«  Tic 
climate  among  the  mountains  of  the  H.  is  cvll 
and  harsh,  but  on  the  coast  and  in  the  lowkxub 
of  the  centre  it  is  mild  and  genial.    Liabon  U  t 
place  of  resort  for  invalids,  and  thou^  iLc 
southern  provinces  are  exposed  to  great  hea:^ 
they  are  not  of  long  continuance,  bdng  uz\- 
pered  by  breezes  from  the  ocean.     Vic'I.-:: 
storms  are  very  rare,  and  the  cold  is  nertj- 
severe  except   in   elevated  situations     TLc 
vegetation  does  not  differ  materiallj  from  tlm: 
of  the  rest  of  the  peninsula.    Among  the  tr\x- 
and  shrubs  are  the  cork  tree  and  the  kernK.- 
oak,  the  bay  tree,  Portugal  laurel,  Span^ 
chestnut,  carob  tree,  myrtie,  pomegranate,  rose- 
mary, lavender,  licorice  tree,  and  in  the  socC 
various  species  of  palm,  the  dragon  tree,  coral 
tree,  the  oleander,  and  the  American  agave. 
The  orange,  the  fig,  sugar  cane,  and  rice  grow 
luxuriantiy,  and  the  wheat,  grapes,  and  olivi-^ 
of  Portugal  are  unsurpassed.    Among  the  wilu 
animals  of  the  countiy,  wolves,  wild  cats,  wllu 
goats,  wild  boars,  and  deer  are  the  princii>^, 
tiiough  none  of  these  are  numerous.  Yenomou- 
serpents  abound  in  the  mountains,  bat  are  rare 
in  the  plains  and  valleys.  There  are  few  birUi. 
the  most  common  being  the  partridge,  and  il 
the  mountains  vultures  and  eagles.    The  coas; 
and  the  rivers  swarm  with  fish,  but  the  fiahene> 
are  carried  on  so  imperfectiy  that  great  quanr.- 
ties  of  salted  fish  are  imported. — ^The  Portu- 
guese are  a  handsome  race,  with  regular  fi  «.- 
tures,  olive  complexions,  and  dark,  expreasiTe 
eyes.    The  reputation  of  the  higher  ord«;K  la 
not  very  good  among  their  neighbors  the  Spaii- 
iards,  who  have  a  proverb  which  says :  '*  Strii- 
a  Spaniard  of  his  virtues,  and  you  have  a  Por- 
tuguese ;^^  but  unprc^judiced  observers  describe; 
the  oeasantry  as  possessed  of  many  noble  traits 
of  character,  though  grievously  burdened  by 
oppression  and  munue.    Agriculture  amoiig 
them  is  in  a  very  backward  oondition,  the  im- 
plements used  being  rude  and  clumsy,  and  the 
whole  system  of  tillage  imperfect  and  nnthiiftj. 
The  northern  provinces  are  the  best  cultivatt^d. 
and  their  people  far  more  prosperous  and  in- 
telligent than  in  the  south.    The  great  staples 
of  the  country  are  wheat,  wine,  and  olive  oU. 
The  milk  chiefly  consumed  la  that  of  goats. 
The  common  bread  of  the  people  is  made  i>f 
Indian  meal,  the  soil  and  dimate  being  botii 
well  adapted  for  the   production  of  maize. 
Hemp  and  flax  are  extensively  grown,  adu 
beans  and  other  garden  vegetables  are  raised 
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mensions.  Of  his  miocesflora  thd  most  distin- 
gtushed  was  John  I.,  samamed  the  Great,  who 
began  his  rei^  in  1886.  He  repelled  a  for- 
^midable  invasion  of  the  Oastilians,  led  a  sue- 
cessfbl  expedition  against  the  Moors  of  Barbary, 
and  acquired  possession  of  Madeira  and  the 
Azores,  which  were  discovered  during  his  reign. 
He  died  in  1433.  The  Portuguese  at  this  pe- 
riod were  the  most  enlightened  and  enterpris- 
ing people  of  Europe,  and  their  efforts  to  en- 
large the  scope  of  geographical  knowledge  to- 
ward the  south  led  them  to  undertake  daring 
and  diflScult  voyages  along  the  coast  of  Africa, 
which  for  half  a  century  were  ably  and  per- 
severingly  directed  by  Prince  Henry  the  navi- 
gator, the  third  son  of  John  the  Great.  These 
attempts  were  at  length  crowned  with  success 
by  the  achievement  of  a  passage  to  the  East 
Indies  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Vasco 
da  Gama  in  1497.  This  was  in  the  rei^n  of  Dom 
Emanuel  the  Fortunate,  under  whose  mtelligent 
guidance  prodigious  efforts  were  made  to  ex- 
tend the  commerce  and  the  dominion  of  Portu- 
gal in  Africa  and  the  East.  In  the  latter  region 
their  power  was  exercised  by  a  succession  of 
able  viceroys,  among  whom  Alfonso  d'Albu- 
querque  was  particularly  eminent.  For  nearly 
a  century  the  Portuguese  were  masters  of  the 
Indian  ocean,  and  the  dominant  power  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Africa  and  the  8.  coast  of  Asia.  In 
1501  Brazil  was  discovered  by  a  Portuguese 
adventurer,  and  John  HI.,  who  ascended  the 
throne  in  1521,  made  great  efforts  to  colonize 
it.  He  died  in  1557,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Dom  Sebastian,  who  distinguished  himself 
by  Quixotic  expeditions  agdnst  the  Moors  of 
Barbary,  in  one  of  which,  in  1578,  he  perished 
with  all  his  army.  This  disaster  effectually 
broke  the  power  of  Portugal.*  Dom  Henry,  the 
uncle  of  Sebastian,  ascended  the  vacant  throne, 
and  on  his  death  in  1580  without  direct  heirs, 
the  crown  was  claimed  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
the  prince  of  Parma,  and  the  duchess  of  Bra- 
gan^a.  The  power  of  Philip  decided  the  con- 
test in  his  favor,  and  for  the  next  60  years  Por- 
tugal was  a  part  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  For 
a  considerable  period  the  peace  of  the  country 
was  disturbed  by  pretenders  claiming  to  be 
Bom  Sebastian,  whom  the  common  people  be- 
lieved to  have  escaped  the  swords  of  the  Moors 
and  to  be  living  in  a  mysterious  seclusion,  from 
which  he  was  to  reappear  for  the  redemption 
of  Portugal.  The  rule  of  the  Spanish  kings 
bore  heavily  on  Portugal,  and  in  1640  the  na- 
tion rose  in  revolt,  and  by  an  almost  unanimous 
voice  proclaimed  the  duke  of  Bragan^a  king, 
under  the  title  of  John  IV.  A  long  war  with 
Spain  ensued,  which  was  terminated  in  1665 
by  the  decisive  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
battle  of  Montesdaros.  Amicable  relations, 
however,  were  not  fully  restored  between  the 
two  nations  till  1787,  in  the  reign  of  John  V .,  an 
able  and  successfol  monarch,  who  died  in  1750. 
Under  his  son  and  successor  Joseph  I.,  Portu- 
gal experienced  many  calamities,  the  most  re- 
markable of  which  was  the  great  earthquake 


which  destroyed  one  half  of  lisbon  in  1T5&. 
This  reign,  however,  was  mailed  by  great  wv 
cial  and  agricultural  reforms,  carried  out  cbtelr 
by  the  genius  and  energy  of  the  king's  pnioe 
minister,  the  famous  marquis  of  Pombal  Jo- 
seph was  succeeded  in  1777  by  his  dangto 
Maria,  who  became  insane  in  1792,  and  on- 
tinned  so  till  her  death  in  1816,  her  son  Job, 
prince  of  Brazil,  acting  as  regents  During  bfr 
reign  in  1807  Portu^  was  conquered  bri 
French  army  under  Marshal  Junot,  by  oi^ 
of  Napoleon,  who  had  declared  the  houae  ot 
Braganca  to  have  forfeited  the  throne  bj  ibt 
refusal  of  the  prince  regent  to  confiscate  Ik- 
lish  merchandise  in  his  dominions.  The  to^l 
family  embarked  for  Brazil  and  continued  t: 
Rio  Janeiro  till  1621,  though  by  British  ts^is- 
ance  the  French  were  expelled  in  181S.  In 
1820  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  at  tbe 
absence  of  the  court,  and  a  general  feeling  tbn 
fimdamental  changes  were  required  in  the  crn- 
stitution,  led  to  a  revolution  unattended  \j 
violence  or  bloodshed,  the  army  and  the  pei'j'k 
acting  in  concert.  A  liberal  constitution  we 
adopted,  and  in  1821,  at  the  re<raest  of  the  na- 
tion, John  VI.  returned  from  Brazil,  lesnD? 
his  eldest  son  Bom  Pedro  there  as  regent  h 
the  following  year  Dom  Pedro  was  procUdm€d 
emperor  of  Srazil,  and  the  two  countries  were 
finally  separated.  John  VI.  died  in  l^^ 
and  Dom  Pedro  of  Braril,  the  legitimate  .«q  - 
cessor,  surrendered  Portugal  to  his  daoghtw 
Maria,  and  established  a  new  and  tolenVj 
liberal  constitution  for  the  kingdom.  Before 
Maria  arrived  in  Portugal,  her  unde  D<c 
Miguel,  Pedro's  younger  brotiier,  who  had  betn 
appointed  regent,  usurped  the  throne,  aDdbtran 
to  rule  without  regard  to  the  constitution.  Hb 
despotism  provoked  a  civil  war,  which  raf«l 
for  several  years,  and  was  finally  termintttil 
in  1834  by  the  triumph  of  the  liberals,  the  ti- 
pulsion  of  Miguel,  and  the  establishment  of 
Maria  on  the  throne.  Several  revolutions  &ri 
counter  revolutions  have  since  taken  place,  th« 
principal  result  of  which  has  been  the  substi- 
tution of  one  faction  for  another  in  the  contpti 
of  the  royal  ministry.  The  most  serions  of 
these  outbreaks,  that  of  1846-'7,  was  provoked 
by  the  unpopularity  of  the  ministry  of  Co?t» 
Oabral,  the  count  of  Thomar,  and  but  for  Brir- 
ish,  French,  and  Spanish  intervention  wouM 
have  overthrown  the  government.  The  ({^^ 
Maria  died  in  1858,  and  her  eldest  son  F^^ 
V.  succeeded,  and  is  now  reigning  (June,  1^61). 
PORTUGAL,  Lanouagb  and  LiTEBAim 
OF.  The  language  of  the  Lusitani  is  unknown, 
for  at  an  early  period  it  gave  place  to  the  Latin, 
which  continued  to  be  spoken  in  Portng«J«' 
comparative  purity  for  about  6  oenturies.  The 
northern  barbarians  then  infused  into  it  i 
Gothic  element,  and  the  compound  thoa  fonn- 
ed  was  still  ftirther  corrupted  8  centuries  lattf 
by  a  Semitic  admixture.  During  the  Moorish 
rule  Arabic  was  the  language  generally  BpoKes 
by  the  higher  classes,  and  Joao  de  Sona  » 
1789  enumerated  no  fewer  than  1,400  voiw 
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lirh  the  Portu|?uese  had  borrowed  from  the 

LiaiMo  aad  other  eastern  languages.     The  in- 

unee  of  the  Arabic  was  succeeded;  though 

-  cti'cct  was  not  destroyed,  by  that  of  the 
ilonis  of  the  diiferent  foreign  auxiliaries, 
I' t^ rich  and  others,  who  assisted  the  Portu- 
lese  in  driving  out  the  Moors.  The  Portu- 
iv'so  is  thus  one  of  the  modern  forms  of  the 

.'» malice  language.  It  bears  a  remarkable 
liiiity  to  the  Galician,  being  readily  under- 

<  M)d  by  the  Gallegos;  and  a  less  marked  si- 
.•litiide  to  the  Catalan.  The  pronunciation, 
.oui^h  difficult  for  foreigners,  is  free  from  the 
ittural  sounds  which  abound  in  Spanish,  and 
M'  liarsh  aspirates  which  it  might  be  expected 
»  luivo  borrowed  from  the  Gothic  and  Arabic. 
lie  French  nasal  sounds  an,  in^  on  occur  fre- 

I  itntly,  and  the  letters  j  and  ch  are  also  pro- 

•  >iinoed  very  much  as  in  French.  The  peculiar 
i  iihthong  afo,  as  in  the  termination  ciao  (Fr. 
I  id  Enfj.  tion)  and  elsewhere,  is  pronounced 
..   vrly  like  oicng  in  English.     The  Portuguese 

-  le^s  sonorous  and  majestic  than  the  Spanish, 
Mit  more  fluent,  sweeter,  and  simpler.  Sis- 
'.'>n(li  called  it  **a  boneless Castilian"  {un  Ca^^ 

A/;i   d^ome);    the   Spaniards   on  the  other 

.  md  have  styled  it  a  laugutige  of  flowers.  The 

I,  ttin  words  which  form  the  basis  of  the  Portu- 

j  lose  have  undergone  more  changes  than  they 

.ivo  surtered   in  any  other  modern  tongue. 

^oiue  radical  letters  are  almost  always  omitted, 

iiii  consonants  I  and  n  being  most  frequently 

! popped;    thus,   Lat.  doloVy   Port,   dor;    Lat. 

,Kt,ure^  Port,  por ;  Lat.  populuSy  Port,  pavo; 

I>.it.  ?7/a  illa^  Port,  o, a;  Lat. pa Ur,  Fort. pay. 

i!io  grammar  is  in  general  simple,  the  only 

;.o<iiliarity  which   deserves  particular  notice 

K'in^  the  inflections  of  the  infinitive  mood  of 

•  )io  verb,  which  beside  the  ordinary  impersonal 
:.>rm  has  a  personal  form  governed  by  a  noun 
or  pronoun;  thus,  amar,  to  love;  o  eu  amar, 
to  love  me;  o  tu  amares^  to  love  thee.  See 
« '«>nstancio.  Grammatics  analytica  d-a  lingua 
I'nrtiujneza  (Paris,  1831),  and  I^ouvelle  gram" 

.'lire  Portugaise  (1832);  and  Fonseca,  EU- 
a '  n U  de  la  grammaire  Portugaise  (1 832).  There 
.iro  dictionaries  by  Da  Costa  and  Sa  (Portu- 
.-'le^e,  French,  and  Latin,  Lisbon,  1794);  Da 

<  unha  (French  and  Portuguese,  Lisbon,  1811); 
M<1  Vieyra  (English  and  Portuguese,  new  ed., 

'>.»n'lon,    1840). — Portuguese  literature   com- 

•  ru-^cs  few  works  of  any  note  except  poems  and 
•..-tories.     The  earliest  compositions  of  which 

si'  have  any  knowledge,  dating  from  about  the 
.  oiiunencement  of  the  12th  century,  were  imi- 

•  it  ions  of  the  French  troubadours.  Some  of  the 

-  )ri/9  of  Gron<^.alo  Henriques  and  Egaz  Moniz 
« 'oclho,  gentlemen  of  the  court  of  King  Alfonso 
I.,  are  still  extant,  and  prove  the  existence  of 

vrir-  jK)etry  in  Portugal  two  centuries  earlier 
;  lan  in  any  other  province  of  the  peninsula. 
wiirini^  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  the  poetic 
Tt  was  fostered  by  the  example  of  several 
Mirioes,  such  as  King  Denis,  his  natural  son 
Alt'nnso  Sanches,  King  Alfonso  IV.,  King  Pe- 
iro  1.,  and  the  infante  Dom  Pedro,  son  of 


John  I.  At  the  same  time  the  romances  of 
chivalry  had  been  diligently  cultivated,  espe* 
cially  by  Vasoo  de  Lobeira,  the  reputed  author 
of  ^'  Amadis  de  Gaul."  During  the  15th  cen- 
tury, which  has  been  called  the  heroic  age  of 
Portugal,  prose  compositions  became  both  more 
numerous  and  more  important.  Fernand  Lo- 
pez, the  Portuguese  Froissart,  Gomez  Eannes 
de  Azurara,  another  chronicler,  and  King  Al- 
fonso v.,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  art  of 
war  and  a  little  work  on  astronomy,  are  among 
the  most  noteworthy  names  of  this  period. 
King  Edward  (died  1438)  composed  a  treatise 
De  Bono  Regimine  JuatiticB.  Damiao  de  Goes 
is  known  as  the  author  of  a  Latin  treatise 
De  Moribus  Ethiopum  and  a  chronicle  of  King 
Emanuel.  A  much  higher  reputation  belongs 
to  Bernardino  Ribeyro  (about  1500),  an  officer 
of  the  household  of  King  Emanuel,  who  en- 
tertained a  hopeless  passion  for  the  daughter 
of  his  sovereign,  and  told  his  grief  to  the 
woods  and  mountains  in  verses  chiefly  re- 
markable for  overstrained  sentiment  and  ob- 
scurity. He  was  more  successful  in  other 
kinds  of  composition,  and  his  pastoral  romance 
Menina  e  mo^a  ("  Small  and  Young,"  so  called 
from  the  words  with  which  it  begins)  is  the 
earliest  example  of  a  good  Portuguese  prose 
style.  He  contributed  greatly  to  the  popularity 
which  pastoral  poetry  and  romance  acquired 
about  this  time  in  Portugal  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  Europe.  Of  the  pastoral  authors  con- 
temporary with  Ribeyro,  Christovao  Falgao  is 
the  only  one  who  deserves  separate  notice. 
The  classical  school  of  poetry  was  inaugurated 
by  Saa  de  Miranda  (died  1558),  a  versatile 
author,  who  like  most  of  the  poets  of  his 
country  wrote  in  both  Portuguese  and  Cas- 
tilian ;  he  left  pastorals,  sonnets,  hymns,  songs, 
ballads,  epistles  in  verse  after  the  manner  of 
Horace,  and  two  comedies,  Os  estrangeiros  and 
Os  ViUutlpandios.  Another  of  the  classical 
poets  is  Antonio  Ferreira  (died  1569),  remark- 
able for  good  taste,  simplicity,  and  correctness. 
His  best  works  are  his  epistles,  beside  which  ho 
left  sonnets,  odes,  and  elegies,  and  a  drama  on 
the  subject  of  Ines  de  Castro,  constructed  after 
the  ancient  Greek  fashion.  The  maritime  ex- 
peditions of  this  period  soon  opened  a  new  field 
in  which  poets,  historians,  soldiers,  and  navi- 
gators equally  found  occupation.  The  exploits 
of  Vasco  da  Gama  were  recounted  by  Fernam 
Lopez  de  Oastanheda,  who  wrote  a  history  of 
the  discovery  of  the  Indies.  Mendez  Pinto  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  extraordinary  adven- 
tures, Galvao  wrote  his  travels  in  Abyssinia, 
Francisco  Alvares  an  account  of  Ethiopia,  and 
Alfonso  d'Albuquerque  his  "Commentaries." 
The  chief  however  of  the  historians  of  this 
epoch  was  Joao  de  Barros,  whose  Asia  Portu- 
gueza^  continued  by  Couto  (14  vols,  fol.,  1562- 
1615),  is  the  first  great  work  containing  ap  au- 
thentic narrative  of  the  conquests  of  his  coun- 
trymen both  in  the  Indies  and  the  African  seas. 
His  style,  though  somewhat  involved,  is  distin- 
guished by  purity  of  diction,  and  his  descrip- 
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taons  are  remarkably  life-like.  In  a  far  more 
attractiye  garb  are  the  adventures  of  Da  Gama 
presented  by  Oamo^ns  (1624-79),  the  only 
poet  of  Portngd,  as  Sismondi  observes,  whose 
celebrity  has  extended  beyond  the  peninsola. 
His  great  epic,  ^^The  Lusiad^*  (Os  LusiadaSf 
the  Lusitanians),  was  the  first  poem  of  the 
kind  in  any  modem  tongue.  Its  professed  ob- 
ject was  to  relate  the  glorious  deeds  of  the 
Portnguese  in  every  age,  but  the  greater  part 
of  it  is  devoted  to  their  achievements  in  India. 
In  his  shorter  poems  Oamoens  is  the  model  of 
nearly  all  his  countrymen  after  him.  A  con- 
temporary of  CamoSns  was  the  dramatist  Gil 
Vicente,  the  chief  Portuguese  author  in  a  de- 
partment of  literature  in  which  Portugal  is  re- 
markably deficient.  He  wrote  autos,  or  miracle 
plays;  comedies  which  are  little  more  than 
novels  in  dialogue,  totally  devoid  of  plot  and 
climax ;  tragi-comedies,  rude  and  undeveloped ; 
and  farces  which  display  much  humor  and  dis- 
crimination of  character.  He  flattered  the  pop- 
ular taste  by  lugging  shepherds  into  all  his  plays, 
and  the  mania  for  bucolics  became  stronger 
after  his  death  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 
Rodriguez  de  Lobo,  an  author  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  16  th  century,  wrote  three  extrava- 
gant pastoral  romances  entitled  Frimavera 
("  Spring"),  0  pastor  peregrino  ("  The  Wander- 
ing Shepherd"),  and  0  desenganado  ("The 
Disenchanted  Lover"),  scattered  through  which 
are  some  charming  bits  of  poetry.  Jeronymo 
Gortereal  (died  about  1598)  is  the  author  of  an 
epic  on  the  adventures  of  Manoel  de  Sousa  Se- 
pulveda,  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  another  on  the  "  Siege  of  Diu."  The  Dlys- 
sea  of  Pereira  de  Oastro,  and  the  Malacca  can- 
quistada  of  Francisco  de  Sa  y  Menezes,  rank 
high  in  the  opinion  of  Portuguese  critics.  Ber- 
nardo de  Brito  (died  1617)  undertook  a  history 
of  the  kingdom,  under  the  title  of  Monarchia 
JAuitana  ;  but,  commencing  at  the  creation  of 
the  world,  death  overtook  him  when  he  had 
just  reached  the  establishment  of  the  Portu- 
guese monarchy.  Manoel  de  Faria  e  Sousa 
(died  1649)  once  enjoyed  a  brilliant  reputation, 
but  the  quantity  and  variety  of  his  works  are 
more  remarkable  than  their  excellence.  An- 
tonio Barbosa  Bacellar  (died  1663)  introduced 
those  amorous  and  melancholy  soliloquies  called 
Saudades,  Jacinto  Freire  de  Andrada  (died 
1657),  a  writer  of  burlesque  poetry,  was  also 
admired  for  an  elaborate  and  affected  "  life  of 
Joao  de  Oastro"  in  prose.  The  Jesuit  Yieira 
(died  1697),  surnamed  tJie  Lusitanian  Cicero,  is 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  Portuguese  prose 
writers.  Strained  conceits  and  extravagant 
phraseology  are  the  principal  characteristics 
of  the  writings  of  Yiolante  do  Ceo  (died  1698), 
A  Dominican  nun  who  left  a  great  amount  of 
aacred  and  pro&ne  verse.  Jeronymo  Bahia  is 
notable  as  one  of  the  many  poets  who  chose 
for  tneir  theme  the  loves  of  Polyphemus  and 
Galatea,  a  subject  which  Andrada  burlesqued 
with  much  humor.  The  honor  of  producing 
one  of  the  most  natural  poets  of  the  time  be- 


longs to  the  island  of  Madeira,  the  biithplm 
of  Francisco  de  Yasconcellos.  Andrea  Knffz 
de  Sylva,  the  author  of  excellent  devotiiu 
verses,' was  a  native  of  BraziL  Francisco  Xi- 
vier  de  Menezes,  count  of  Friceyra  (died  1T44 . 
celebrated  the  exploits  of  Henry  of  Bargnrcj 
in  a  correct  and  spiritless  epic  entitled  :V 
Eenriqueida.  Antonio  Jos^,  the  author  >^ 
coarse  but  sprightly  comic  operas,  bade  fai:  ^ 
revive  the  Portuguese  drama  when  the  ini]'::";- 
tion  burned  him  for  a  Jew  in  1745.  AnkL. 
C!orrea  Gar^ao  (died  1772)  wrote  several  cvur- 
dies  in  imitation  of  Terence,  and  the  couLte^^ 
Yimiero  produced  in  1788  (kmia^  the  olj 
genuine  tragedy  in  the  language.  Joao  Ai.- 
stasio  da  Cunha  (died  1790),  a  distingTi^L  i 
mathematician,  was  also  a  poet  of  no  mean  rviL 
Araigo  de  Azevedo  translated  Dryden,  (n.>. 
and  some  other  English  poets.  Francigco  K^ 
noel  do  Nascimento  (died  1821)  was  notetl  f : 
the  dignity  and  boldness  of  his  lyric  rer^.- 
and  Antonio  Dinis  da  Cru2  e  Silva,  beside  ii.- 
tations  of  English  poetry,  composed  namer  ^* 
odes  and  sonnets.  The  chief  authors  oi  b 
more  recent  period  are  Manoel  de  Barbos;> 
Bocci^e  (died  1806),  Francisco  Diaz  Go^ti 
Francisco  Cardoso,  Alvarez  de  Robriga,  Xa. .: 
de  Mates,  Yalladares,  Tolentino  de  Aliiknl. 
Antonio  de  Castilho,  a  translator  from  l^ 
English ;  Garret,  a  poet,  romancer,  and  dr&u^- 
tist;  Hercules  de  Carv^ho,  a  patriotic  and  r^ 
ligious  poet;  and  Luiz  da  Silva  Mouzinhod. 
Albuquerque,  a  statesman  and  the  author  oi 
georgics. — ^In  Brazil  literature  within  the  1^* 
few  years  has  made  more  rapid  progress  tli 
in  Portugal.  Beside  the  poems  of  Ckudio  Ma- 
noel da  Costa,  we  may  mention  the  i/wr  -'' 
general  do  Braail  (1864)  of  Yarnhagen,  Br:ir; 
ian  charge  d'afficdres  at  Madrid ;  the  ''  Braziii^^ 
Plutarch"  of  Pereira  da  Silva ;  the  sermon?  ai . 
compendium  of  philosophy  of  Mont'alvcme; 
the  "  Chorography  of  BrazU  "  of  Mello  Mora*^, 
the  translation  of  Yirgil  by  Mendes;  and  :1>^ 
poems  of  Gk>ncalves  Diaz,  Macedo.  Abreo,  ^'  - 
Magalhaens.  The  last  named  ai^orh&ii  aL- 
written  a  tragedy  on  the  fate  of  Antonio  J*^ 
and  a  philosophical  and  physiological  work  en- 
titled Oa/actos  do  espirito  humano  (1859j. 

PORTUGUESE  MAK-OF-WAR.  See  Jsx- 
LT  Fish. 

PORTULACA.    See  Purslane. 

PORUS,  the  Greek  form  of  the  names  or 
several  kings  of  India,  two  of  whom  were  mc 
by  Alexander  in  his  conquest  of  the  East  T^^ 
first  ruled  on  the  west  so  far  as  the  HJdfiFp<^ 
and  when  the  Greeks  attempted  to  cross  th: 
river,  he  prepared  to  dispute  its  passage  at  the 
head  of  a  large  force,  and  with  more  than  2h' 
trained  elephants.  Alexander  finally  sncm^^- 
ed  in  eluding  his  vigilance,  and  forded  tlie 
stream  higher  up.  The  battle  ^at  ensned^^* 
fought  with  desperate  bravery  on  both  rftl'?^ 
but  the  superior  generalship  of  AleiaD^fJ 
finally  prevailed,  rorus,  who  had  maintained 
his  ground  to  the  last,  was  forced  to  flee  after 
seeing  two  of  his  sons  slain  and  being  him^ 
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placed  at  stations  a  day^s  journey  fh>m  each 
other,  with  horses  saddled,  readj  to  carry  with 
the  utmost  despatch  the  decrees  of  the  despot. 
In  the  Roman  empire  couriers  on  swift  horses 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  the  imperial  edicts 
to  every  province.  Private  letters  were  sent 
to  their  destination  by  slaves,  or  intrusted  to 
casual  opportunities.  Gharlema^e,  it  is  said, 
established  stations  for  couriers,  who  delivered 
small  packets,  letters,  and  decrees,  from  the 
court  to  every  part  of  the  realm ;  but  after  his 
death  these  stations  were  abandoned,  and  spe- 
cial messengers  sent  only  when  occasion  de- 
manded. In  1464  Louis  XL  revived  the  system 
of  mounted  posts,  stationing  them  at  distances 
of  4  French  miles  apart,  and  requiring  them  to 
be  ready  night  and  day  to  carry  government 
messages  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Similar  posts, 
the  riders  of  which  were  called  nuncii^  were 
established  in  England  in  the  18th  century. 
These  were  however  exclusively  for  the  trans- 
mission of  government  despatches.  As  late  as 
the  15th  century,  butchers  or  drovers,  who 
went  about  buying  cattle,  were  the  principd 
carriers  of  private  letters.  The  only  exception 
to  this  general  custom  in  regard  to  private  cor- 
respondence was  the  establishment  in  the  11th 
century,  by  the  university  of  Paris,  of  a  body 
of  pedestrian  messengers,  who  bore  letters  from 
its  thousands  of  students  to  the  various  coun- 
tries of  Europe  from  which  they  came,  and 
brought  to  them  the  money  they  needed  for  the 
prosecution  of  their  studies.  The  great  develop- 
ment of  conunerce  following  the  crusades,  and 
the  geographical  discoveries  of  the  Italians, 
Portuguese,  and  Spaniards,  created  a  necessity 
for  business  correspondence  about  the  beginning 
of  the  16tb  century.  The  royal  nunciiy  or  post 
riders,  had  already  found  it  for  their  advantage 
to  use  their  surplus  horses  for  the  conveyance 
of  passengers,  and  thus  the  system  of  posting, 
or  travelling  with  post  horses,  came  into  vogue. 
These  posts  were  now  used  for  the  carriage  of 
private  letters,  at  first  irregularly,  and  without 
fbsed  compensation  or  regular  periods  of  arrival 
or  departure,  but  eventually  with  considerable 
order  and  system.  The  earliest  of  these  posts 
for  general  accommodation  in  Europe  was 
established  in  1516  in  the  Tyrol,  connecting 
Germany  and  Italy,  by  Roger,  count  of  Thurn 
and  Taxis.  His  successors  received  from  the 
emperors  of  Germany  repeated  enfeoffments 
of  the  imperial  post,  and  extended  it  over 
the  greater  part  of  Germany  and  Italy.  Ven- 
ice, Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  Kaples  were  thus  con- 
nected with  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Llibeck,  and 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  the  active  com- 
merce which  had  sprung  up  between  these  cities 
was  greatly  facilitated.  The  counts  of  Thurn 
and  Taxis  retained  this  postal  monopoly  till  the 
fall  of  the  German  empire,  and  even  now  the 
Thurn  and  Taxis  post  is  maintained  in  10  or  12 
of  the  smaller  German  states,  and  supplies  a 
district  of  25,000  square  miles  and  nearly  4,000* 
000  inhabitants.  In  1524  the  French  posts, 
which  had  hitherto  only  transmitted  the  letters 


and  meflsages  of  the  khig  and  nobles,  were  pe^ 
mitted  to  carry  other  letters.  In  1581  ThccLs 
Randolph  was  appointed  chief  postmsster  c: 
England,  but  his  functions  seem  to  haTe{ief- 
tained  more  to  the  establishment  and  sop^ 
sion  of  post  houses,  and  the  regnlation  of  1$ 
fees  for  posting,  than  to  the  transmiesi<a  tf 
letters.  In  Pern,  in  1527,  the  Spanish  inraik; 
found  a  regular  system  of  posts  in  operadvs 
along  the  great  highway  from  Qnito  to  Cozn , 
and  messages  as  to  the  progress  of  the  intssh?. 
as  well  as  other  subjects,  were  forwarded  to  '^. 
inca  by  fleet-footed  runners,  who  wound  anrjs 
their  waists  the  quipu^  a  species  of  sign  wn^ 
by  means  of  knotted  cords. — ^The  complete  >* 
ganixation  of  a  system  of  postal  conuniuilcii: '. 
in  England  did  not  take  place  till  the  t&sh  « 
James  I.,  who  soon  after  his  accession  consL- 
tuted  the  office  of  postmaster  of  England  fr 
foreign  parts,  and  appointed  Matthew  LeQue«- 
ter  the  first  postmaster,  with  reversion  to  I:' 
son.  Le  Quester  appointed  William  Friiell  &i'. 
Thomas  Witherings  his  deputies.  The  hn<: 
eventually  became  postmaster-general,  an^  ^ 
1686  was  ordered  to  establish  a  ronning  jk^ 
between  London  and  Edinhni^gh,  to  go  duL: 
and  day,  and  come  back  in  6  days.  In  1'^^ 
Edmund  Prideauz,  then  a  member  of  the  borx 
of  commons,  was  appointed  master  of  the  po^t?. 
and  first  established  a  weekly  conveTsnce  c: 
letters  into  all  parts  of  the  nation.  In  1656  &' 
act  was  passed  to  settle  the  postage  of  £Dgla£- 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  fixing  the  rates  of  kticr 
postage  and  the  prices  for  post  horses.  Th 
rates  of  postage  previous  to  this  act  were  for  t 
single  piece  of  paper :  under  80  miles,  Sd. ;  l*- 
tween  80  and  140  mUes,  4^.;  above  140,  U: 
and  on  the  borders  and  in  Scotland,  Sd,  Tbe 
act  of  1656  raised  these  rates  (which  were  a 
all  cases  for  a  single  letter)  to  1^.  for  s  dis- 
tance of  more  than  800  miles,  from  which  sm 
they  were  diminished  according  to  the  dtttaurf 
down  to  M,  for  7  miles  and  under.  Betwees 
this  period  and  1838  more  than  150  acts  reli- 
tive  to  postal  affairs  were  passed,  but  the  nta 
of  postage  were  not  materially  changed.  Tb^ 
rates  operated  as  an  almost  prohibitory  ta.*^ 
on  letters  through  the  mails,  and  all  manner  of 
devices  for  avoiding  the  payment  of  postafe 
were  adopted.  The  franking  privilege,  irW 
at  an  early  period  had  been  granted  to  meio- 
hers  of  parliament  and  officers  of  the  gorenh 
ment,  was  much  abused.  Franks  were  sow 
openly.  In  1838  the  franked  and  prinlegw 
letters  amounted  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  vbor 
number  transmitted  through  the  mails-  1° 
1784  the  net  revenue  of  the  post  office  did  Bt< 
exceed  £150,000 ;  but  by  the  mtroductionot 
fast  mail  coaches  soon  after  that  date,  it  o» 
risen  in  1815  to  about  £1,600,000,  at  vbKb 
point  it  remained  stationary  for  more  than^ 
years,  in  consequence  of  the  abuse  of  thefr*^*' 
ing  privilege,  and  the  methods  adopted  to  ctm* 
the  payment  of  postage.  In  1887  the  nomber 
of  letters  annually  sent  through  the  wsils 'JJ.^ 
82,000,000;  in  1859  it  had  risen  to  645,000,0(X'. 
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ctB.;  Tinder  90,  10  cts.;  nnder  160,  IH  ots.; 
under  800,  17  cts. ;  under  600,  20  cts. ;  over 
600,  26  cts.    In  1816  these  rates  were  modified 
as  follows :  A  single  letter  carried  not  over  80 
miles,  6^  cts. ;  over  80  and  under  80,  10  cts. ; 
over  80  and  under  150,  12i  cts. ;  over  160  and 
under  400, 18}  cts. ;  over  400, 26  cts. ;  and  an 
additional  rate  for  every  additional  piece  of 
paper,  and  if  the  letter  weighed  an  ounce,  4 
times   these   rates.     Newspapers  under  100 
miles,  or  within  the  state  where  published,  1 
ct. ;  over  100,  and  out  of  the  state,  1^  cts. ; 
magazines  and  pamphlets,  11  cts.  per  sheet, 
under  100  miles,  if  periodicals;  over  100,  2i 
cts.  per  sheet ;  if  not  periodicals,  4  and  6  cts. 
As  the  facilities  for  transportation  of  the  mails 
by  steamboats,  railroads,  &c.,  increased,  these 
high  rates  occasioned  much  dissatisfaction,  and 
in  various  ways  the  law  was  evaded,  and  the 
postal  revenue  thus  reduced.    For  several  years 
letters  were  carried  in  large  numbers  by  ex- 
press between  the  principal  cities,  at  rates 
much  below  those  of  the  post  office.    The  rev- 
enue reached  its  highest  point  in  1840  and 
1842,  being  in  the  former  year  $4,639,266,  and 
in  the  latter  $4,646,246.    From  this  point  it 
receded.    Even  with  this  revenue  the  estab- 
lishment did  not  pay  expenses,  there  being  a 
deficiency  every  year  subsequent  to  1837.    The 
sul:(ject  of  a  reduction  of  rates  was  repeatedly 
broached  in  congress,  and  measures  for  that 
purpose  were  proposed  by  Mr.  Edward  Ever- 
ett m  1886 ;  but  no  well  digested  plan  was 
brought  forward.    In  1848  the  general  dia- 
content  of  the  people  on  the  subject  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  form  of  resolutions  by  the  legis- 
latures of  several  states,  instructing  their  sena- 
tors and  requesting  their  representatives  in 
congress  to  take  some  measures  for  a  reduction. 
Mr.  0.  A.  Wickliffe,  at  that  time  postmaster- 
general,  made  some  investigation  in  regard  to 
Uie  English  system,  and  in  on  elaborate  report 
advocated  some  reduction,  but  not  a  raaical 
one,  on  the  ground  that  the  department  would 
become  a  heavy  charge  upon  the  government 
if  a  large  reduction  were  made.    A  bill  was 
drafted  reducing  the  rates  to  6, 10,  and  16  cents 
for  different  distances;  this  bill  passed  the 
senate,  but  was  lost  in  the  house;  the  next 
year  it  was  again  brought  forward,  but  again 
fetiled.    In  the  next  congress  a  new  bill  was 
presented,  which  became  a  law,  March  8, 1846, 
and  went  into  operation  on  July  1,  1846.    Its 
rates  were :  For  a  letter  not  exceeding  ^  oz.  in 
weight,  whether  of  one  or  more  pieces  of  pa- 
per, under  800  miles,  6  cts. ;  over  800,  10  cts. ; 
and  an  additional  rate  for  every  additional  i 
oz.  or  fraction  of  i  oz.    Advertised  letters,  2 
cts.  additional ;  drop  letters,  2  cts. ;  circulars 
unsealed,  2  cts. ;  pamphlets,  magazines,  &c.,  per 
oz.  2 1,  and  each  additional  oz.  1  ct    Newspa- 
pers under  80  mUes,  free ;  over  80  and  under 
100,  or  any  distance  within  the  state  where 
published,  1  ct.;  over  100,  and  out  of  the 
state,  li  cts.    Carriage  by  express  was  prohib- 
ited, unless  the  postage  was  previously  paid. 


In  the  next  congreM  an  effort  was  luid  te 

raise  these  rates,  as  the  postal  revemte  M  s^t 

defray  expenses ;  it  was  unsaooessfol  in  rtari 

to  letter  postage,  but  transieiit  newspapen  \€i 

charged  8  cts.,  and  prepayment  required:  t- 

postage  on  circulars  was  raised  to  8  cts.;  dttv 

paper  postage  to  Oregon  and  OaliforaU^r? 

fixed  at  4^  cts.,  and  letter  postage  to  the  Pirrl 

territories,  «ta  Ohagres  and  Panama,  at  4  <  r- 

In  1849  the  postage  on  transient  newsp^n  ti« 

reduced  to  ordinary  newspaper  ratesw  bet  p> 

payment  still  required.    In  1861  anoUierti-' 

was  made  to  raise  the  postage,  which  proTed  'j 

successful;  but  a  law  was  passed  estabH^hr: 

the  following  rates:  For  a  aingle  letter «< ' 

of  i  oz.  weight)  under  3,000  mUes,  if  pm-L-i 

8  cts.,  or  if  not  prepaid,  6   cts. ;  over  i: 

miles,  6  or  12  cts. ;  to  foreign  countries,  t  * 

over  2,600  miles,  except  where  postal  a^rsr^ 

ments  have  been  made,  10  cts. ;  over  15«>',. 

cts. ;  drop  letters,  1  ct. ;  ship  letters,  2  cu.  * 

if  delivered  where  deposited,  6  eta,;  if  •*: 

through  the  mails,  the  ordinary  postage  is  d'.- 

ed.    Weekly  newspapers,  to  actual  snbscriN^* 

in  the  county  where  published,  f^ee ;  nnder: 

miles  and  out  of  the  county,  6  cts.  perqDart£r 

over  60  and  under  800,  10  eta. ;  over  SOO  j 

under  1,000,  16  cts. ;  over  1,000  and  ll^ 

2,000,  20  cts. ;  over  2,000  and  under  4,00C>. : 

cts. ;  over  4,000,  80  cts.    Monthly  papen  r 

and  semi-monthly -^  these  rates;  semi-Fecx. 

double,  tri- weekly  treble,  and  oftener  than  tr  • 

weekly  6  times  these  rates ;  newspapers  uV  - 

800  8(}uare  inches,  i  these  rates ;  if  paid  <p  ' 

terly  m  advance,  a  deduction  of  one  half  ti- 

made  from  these  rates.    Transient  neir$j)a[^' 

circulars,  and  other  printed  matter,  1  ct  :  • 

oz.  under  600  miles;  over  600  and  under  1.- 

2  cts. ;  over  1,600  and  under  2,600,  8  cts. ; :: 

der  8,600,  4  cts. ;  over  8,600,  6  cts.   Books  r 

der  82  oz.  in  weight,  1/  ct  per  oz.  if  prepti 

if  not,  2  cts.  per  oz.    In  1862  the  follor:: 

modifications  were  made :    Letters  aent  ot  : 

8,000  miles,  and  not  prepaid,  10  cts.  postir: 

newspapers,  circulars,  &c.,  under  8  oz.,  1  <^ 

every  additional  oz.  or  fraction,  1  ct;  ftj- 

newspapers  and  periodicals,  published  mocil^ ; 

or  oftener,  and  pamphlets  of  not  more  thiE  -' 

octavo  pages,  sent  in  single  packages  of  not  ]<:-* 

than  8  oz.,  prepaid,  i  ct,  per  oz.,  or  if  I ' 

prepaid,  1  ct    Books,  bound  or  unbooni  i<^' 

than  4  lbs.,  under  8,000  miles,  1  ct.  per  e? 

over  8,000,  2  cts.  per  oz. ;  60  per  cent,  sd^lt ' 

when  not  prepaid.    By  the  act  of  the  f^- 

year,  postage  stamps  and  stamped  enrel'^^- 

were  ordered.  By  a  law  passed  March  3. 1^^' 

and  taking  effect  July  1  of  the  same  rear. '-' 

rates  on  single  inland  letters  were  redact  ^^ 

8  ots.  for  all  distances  under  8,000  miles.  £^ 

10  cts.  for  all  over  that  distance ;  and  all  inUc 

letter  postage  was  to  be  prepaid.    The  diip 

for  advertising  letters  was  reduced  to  1  ce^'" 

The  only  modifications  since  made  in  the  u* 

are  those  of  1860,  establiahing  letter  boxe«  <^ 

lamp  posts,  drc,  in  cities,  requiring  all  \^- 

deponted  in  them  to  be  prepaid  with  a  p^- 
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•  irap  to  defray  the  cost  of  their  carriage  to 
ho  post  office,  and  reducing  the  carriers'  fee 

•r  the  delivery  of  letters  at  their  address  to  1 
•nt  per  letter.  Various  attempts  have  heen 
i.a(le  to  abolish  the  franking  privilege,  but 
I  IT  herto  without  success.  The  right  to  frank 
tiers  and  documents  of  any  size  is  now  grant- 
1  to  the  president,  ex-presidents,  the  vice-pres- 
:  lont,  former  vice-presidents,  and  the  widows  of 

•  residents  Harrison  and  Polk.  Members  of 
'  >rj  t]^res3  and  delegates  from  territories,  from  80 
'  i_v8  before  the  commencement  of  each  congress 

r.til  tlio  first  Monday  in  December  after  the 
Tpiration  of  their  term  of  office,  and  the  sec- 
•«- tary  of  the  senate  and  the  clerk  of  the  house 
if  representatives  during  their  official  terms, 
an  send  or  receive  free  letters  weighing  not 
•ver  2  oz.,  or  public  documents  weighing  not 
>\er  3  lbs.  The  governor  of  any  state  can 
end  freo  the  laws,  records,  and  documents  of 
*>ie  legislature  to  the  governors  of  other  states. 
I  iio  cabinet  officers  and  their  assistant  secre- 
'iries,  the  commissioners  of  offices  and  heads 
.f  bureaus,  the  general-in-chief  and  a<yutant- 
^''.ncral,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  coast 
-irvcv  and  his  assistant,  may  send  and  receive 
iVoe  all  official  correspondence,  but  not  their 
'  rivate  letters  or  papers.  The  chief  clerks  in 
' liO  departments  may  send  free  public  official 
i.'tters  and  documents.  Deputy  postmasters 
o:m  send  free  all  letters  and  packages  relating 
(  xrlusively  to  the  business  of  their  respective 

•  tlioos;  and  those  whose  compensation  did  not 
oxceed  $200  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1846, 
May  also  send  free  all  letters  written  by  them- 
selves, and  receive  free  all  letters  addressed  to 

hem,  not  weighing  over  i  oz.  Exchange 
newspapers,  magazines,  &c.,  between  editors, 
:  as3  free.  All  publications  entered  for  copy- 
riL'lit,  and  which  under  the  act  of  1846  are  to 
:o  deposited  in  the  library  of  congress,  pass  free. 
S  noo  the  close  of  the  war  with  Mexico  and 
the  annexation  of  California,  the  transportation 

•  »f  the  mail  to  the  Pacific  coast  has  greatly  in- 
« Teased  the  expenditure  of  the  department, 
. arj^e  subsidies  having  been  paid  during  a  por- 
tion of  the  time  to  the  lines  of  steamships  con- 


necting with  that  coast,  and  of  late  very  heavy 
sums  for  an  overland  mail.  The  importance 
of  our  relations  to  the  Pacific  states  fully  jus- 
tifies these  expenditures,  though  the  amount 
of  postage  received  does  not  defray  them.— 
Postal  treaties  have  been  concluded  with  most 
of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  through  them 
letters  can  he  forwarded  to  nearly  every  part 
of  the  world.  The  maximum  postage  of  a 
letter  weighing  i  oz.  to  any  known  port  is  60 
cts.,  and  this  only  to  Australia  and  Kew  Zea- 
land ;  the  usual  rates  ran^e  from  16  to  80  cts., 
to  which  is  to  be  added  inland  postage  unless 
the  letter  is  sent  direct  from  a  seaport.  Let^ 
ters  not  prepaid  (except  drop  letters,  where  pre- 
payment is  optional)  and  letters  advertised,  but 
not  called  for,  are  forwarded  after  a  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  to  the  dead-letter  office  of  the 
post  office  department  and  there  opened,  and  if 
containing  any  money  or  valuables  the  writers 
of  the  letters  are  notified,  and  the  amount  for- 
warded to  them  on  application.  Letters  on 
which  the  address  of  the  writer  is  written  are 
returned  unopened  from  the  dead-letter  office. 
The  annual  number  of  dead-letters  is  about 
2,500,000 ;  of  this  number  600,000  are  drop 
letters,  and  60,000  are  held  for  postage ;  ahout 
184,000  are  from  foreign  countries,  and  are  re* 
turned  unopened.  By  the  act  of  March  8, 
1855,  the  postmaster-general  was  authorized 
to  establish  a  plan  for  the  registration  of  valu- 
able letters,  on  the  application  of  parties  desir- 
ing it,  and  the  payment  of  a  registration  fee  of 
6  cts. ;  but  the  government  will  not,  like  that  of 
France,  bo  responsible  for  the  safe  carriage  of 
such  letters  or  packets.  The  whole  amount  of 
postage  received  for  registered  letters  in  185^ 
was  $25,058.  Only  the  states  of  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  New  York,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  receive  a  larger  amount  of  post- 
age than  is  expended  for  the  transportation  of 
the  mails  and  the  compensation  of  those  em- 
ployed in  the  postal  service. — The  accompany- 
mg  table  gives  a  view  of  the  comparative  ex- 
penses, receipts,  expenditures,  and  other  statis- 
tics of  the  post  office  service  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  United  States : 
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2,500.000 

81,279,885 

N  •  iif  post  offices 

2S,49S 

N'»,  of  persons  employed  in  postal  Heryice 

80,829 

N"  •  «f  I'-ttcrs  transmitted 

^N  L'le  amount  of  receipts 

8,518,067 

l'-"oipt3  for  letter  postage 

651,182 

>'w*pi per  postage 

627,087 

U'.'hUrcd  letters 

25,083 

^'I'npsBold , 

6,706,295 

^'<'  I  ole  amount  of  expenditure 

14.874,778 

l-iptndituro  for  transportation 

10,510,608 

' '  •  ^i I"; n nation  allowed  postmasters 

2,552,868 

f-^'nt  of  post  routes  in  miles 

240,594 

iKa.i  letters .                                                       .           . 

POST,  Wkioht,  an  American  physician  and 
'^'iriroon,  born  in  North  Hempstead,  Long  isl- 
f^l  Feb.  19,  1766,  died  at  Tlirojrg's  Neck, 
'iiino  14,  1828.  He  was  a  medical  pupil  of 
i^r.  Bayley  of  New  York  for  4  years,  and  then 


went  to  London,  where  from  1784  to  1786  he 
studied  under  Dr.  Seldon.  Returning  to  Amer- 
ica, he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  anat- 
omy in  Columbia  college,  and  in  1792  was 
made  professor  of  surgery  in  that  institutioiu 
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He  went  to  Europe  immediately  after  the  ap- 
pointment, and  Yisited  all  the  great  medical 
■dioolBy  and  on  his  retnm  in  1708  resigned  the 
profeflsorship  of  Burger  j  and  became  professor 
of  anatomy  and  physiolognr.  This  office  he 
held  20  years,  daring  which  time  he  became 
widely  known  by  his  skill  in  performing  many 
delicate  and  difficult  operations.  In  1813  he 
was  made  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiolo^ 
in  the  college  of  phydcians  and  surgeons  in 
New  York,  and  in  1815  made  another  visit  to 
Europe.  In  1821  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  which 
office  he  held  6  years. 

POTASH,  or  Potassa^  a  term  yarionsly  ap- 
plied to  several  compounds  formed  by  the  me- 
ftallio  base  potassium,  and  other  elements.  In 
chemistry  it  is  used  to  desi^ate  the  protoxide 
(KO),  consisting  of  one  equivalent  each  of  this 
base  and  of  oxygen,  and  this  is  the  ingredient 
in  the  compounds,  hydrate,  carbonate,  nitrate, 
sulphate,  £o,j  of  potash,  combinations  respec- 
tively of  tills  substance  with  water,  carbonio 
acid,  nitric  acid,  and  sulphnrio  acid.  The  hy- 
drate of  potash  (EO  HO),  also  known  as  caus- 
tic potash,  is  sometimes  called  simply  potash,  as 
are  in  tiie  arts  and  commerce  the  crude  carbon- 
ate and  hydrate  from  which  most  of  the  other 
oompounds  are  prepared. — ^Potash,  the  protox- 
ide of  potassium,  is  of  itself  of  little  mterest 
or  importance.  It  is  obtained  as  a  white  pow- 
der when  the  metal  potassium  is  exi)osed  in 
thin  slices  to  dry  air.  At  a  red  heat  it  fuses, 
and  at  higher  temperatures  is  volatilized.  In 
contact  with  water  it  ignites  and  forms  a  fusi- 
ble hydrate,  which  is  also  known  as  caustic 
potash.  This  compound  is  of  great  importance 
m  the  arts,  chemistry,  and  pharmacy,  not  only 
as  the  base  of  numerous  useful  salts,  but  for  its 
own  independent  properties.  It  is  commonlr 
prepwed  from  the  carbonate,  a  solution  of  which 
in  10  to  12  parts  of  water  is  boiled  with  about 
an  equal  quantity  of  freshly  slaked  lime,  made 
in  a  paste  with  water,  and  gradually  added  to 
the  solution.  The  boiling  is  performed  in  a 
clean  iron  vessel,  and  is  continued  for  about 
half  an  hour.  The  lime  seizes  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  carbonate  of  potash,  and  leaves  the 
hydrate  of  potash  in  solution ;  and  the  operation 
IB  found  to  be  complete  when  no  effervescence 
is  observed  on  taking  out  a  portion  of  the 
liquid  and  adding  a  little  hydrocnloric  add.  It 
may  then  be  drawn  off  in  part  from  the  calca- 
reous sediment,  and  the  remaining  portion  be 
recovered  by  filtering  through  a  cotton  filter, 
protected  as  much  as  possible  from  the  air,  by 
which  it  might  again  be  partially  carbonized. 
The  dear  solution  is  now  evaporated  rapidly 
in  a  polished  iron  or  silver  vessel,  till  it  be- 
comes of  an  oily  consistence  and  hardens  on 
-cooling.  Before  it  is  allowed  to  cool  it  is  usu- 
ally run  into  cylindrical  moulds,  and  thus  ia 
formed  in  sticki,  which  are  the  caustic  potaidi 
or  poUma  fu$a  of  the  pharmacopceia.  It  con- 
tains impurities,  as  sulphate  ana  carbonate  of 
{lotaah,  chloride  and  peroxide  of  potawdnm, 


oxide  of  iron,  and  alumina,  frtym  most  of  wfakl 
it  may  be  freed  by  dissolving  in  absdme  t^-^ 
hoi,  evaporating,  and  again  fiiaing.    Hydnu 
of  potash  may  be  economically  sepamted  fr.  *^ 
some  fddspars  and  micas  by  n-ial<*mmg  the  tx- 
erals  with  lime  and  leaving  the  prodoct^  :<  r 
some  time  in  contact  with  water.    Accordj:^ 
to  Fuchs,  19  per  cent,  of  potash  mar  thu  U 
obtained  from  fddspar,  ana  15  per  cest  frrs 
mica.    The  pure  hydrate  is  a  white  solid  rS 
stance,  of  crystalline  fracture,  and  epetif 
gravity  1.7.    It  is  very  deliqneeoent,  disao^ii: 
readily  in  water,  the  soluUon  of  specific  grr- 
ity  1.68  containing  51.2  per  cent,  of  tiie  alKi 
and  boiling  at  829"*  F.    It  fuses  at  a  Iot  r^. 
heat,  and  at  a  white  heat  it  rolatalizes  irith  c 
separation  of  the  water.    It  has  an  acrid  t^:- 
and  corrosive  action  upon  the  cntide,  di^fr  !• 
ing  and  decomposing  organic  tissues.  It  ii  ue 
most  powerful  base  known,  and  is  hence  k^t- 
ly  employed  for  decomposing  safine  oomponn^ 
the  acids  of  whidi  it  seizes.     It  absorbs  tsi- 
bonio  acid  from  the  atmosphere,  and  most  t  :• 
seqnentiy  be  preserved  in  glass-stoppered  I-  :• 
ties,  and  the  glass  of  these  mast  be  free  ^ 
lead.    Mixed  with  the  fat  oils  it  forms  eo&p: 
and  in  various  other  ways  it  is  a  most  n^^rrJ 
artide  in  the  arts,  in  chemistry,  and  to  fcLc 
extent  in  medicine.   The  pharmaceutical  [  rr:- 
aration  known  as  liquor  pota$UB  is  a  solutij:: 
in  water  of  the  hydrate  of  specific  gravity  si  * :: 
1.06,  and  containing  4.7  per  cenC  of  poU^si 
Its  properties  as  an  antacid,  Ac,  are  hovurr 
as  convenientiy  serviceable  in  the  carlwiate': 
potash.    In  excessive  doses  its  poisonocss:* 
tion  is  neutralized  by  vinegar,  the  milder  zcIk 
or  the  oils. — Commerdal  pota^,  the  cr^i- 
carbonate  and  hydrate,  is  wholly  obtAnt^ 
from  wood  ashes,  and  is  the  chi^  porticn  d 
the  soluble  matters  which  these  conUinei 
cept  when  made  from  plants  that  grow  ntir 
the  salt  water.    In  these  the  potash  is  c  ^ 
or  less  completdy  replaced  by  soda,  so  u^ 
they  are  used  to  produce  this  alkali  in  'iv 
same  manner  that  other  plants  afford  pot^ 
The  alkalies  that  exist  in  the  soil  are  aerivec 
from  the  decomposition  of  different  rocb  i^^ 
minerals.    Feldspar  and  mica,  ingrediests  i! 
granite,  are  particularly  prolific  sources  of  j*^* 
ash  and  soda.    They  cannot,  however,  be  vm^^^ 
to  yield  these  alkalies  so  economically  as  tx 
plants,  which  have  taken  them  up  in  Uieir  >.r 
and  hold  them  in  a  soluUe  state,  combii-^ 
with  oxalic  and  tartaric  and  other  tegeti^v 
acids,  and  also  with  dlicic  and  sulphuric  h6h 
By  burning  the  plants,  the  salts  of  the  vepf- 
table  acids  are  decomposed,  and  the  potisj 
combines  with  carbonic  acid,  remainiog  irfri 
the  ashes  as  a  carbonate.    The  ashes,  more 
over,  contain  as  soluble  ingredients  carbocst^ 
of  soda,  the  sulphates  and  siHcatee  of  pot&^ 
and  soda,  and  chlorides  of  the  metals,  incltiO' 
ing  chloride  of  potassium ;  and  beside  tbe^ 
insoluble  earthy  matters,  which  are  of  do  valne 
in  connection  with  the  production  of  the  al^* 
lies.    The  proportion  of  these  two  dswes  vi 
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in  the  article  Aixaldcktbt.  Graduated  in- 
atrnments,  called  alkalimetera,  are  in  use  for 
facilitating  this  operation,  and  varions  modifi- 
cations of  the  process  are  given  in  the  chemical 
works.  Pearlash  is  pnrified  hy  dissolving  it  in 
one  and  a  half  times  its  weight  of  water,  ap- 
plying a  gentle  heat,  and  then  drawing  off  the 
solution  from  the  salts  that  settle  in  thehottom. 
The  liquid  is  rapidly  evaporated  by  heat,  and 
as  it  is  allowed  to  cool  and  begins  to  crystal- 
lize it  is  kept  in  agitation  so  tibat  only  small 
crystals  of  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  potash 
may  form.  The  solution  obtained  by  treating 
the  bitartrate  of  potash  (cream  of  tartar)  with 
water  filtered  and  evaporated,  affords  still 
purer  crystals  of  carbonate.  Crystallized  car- 
bonate of  potash  contains  two  equivalents  of 
water,  and  is  represented  by  the  formula  KO 
OOa,  2H0.  The  dry  anhydrous  salt  is  very 
deliquescent,  attracting  water  till  it  becomes 
liquid ;  it  fuses  at  a  red  heat,  and  dissolves  in 
less  than  its  weight  of  water.  It  is  not  solu- 
ble in  absolute  alcoliol.  It  consists  of  one 
equivalent  of  carbonic  acid,  22,  and  one  of 
potassa,  47.2  =  69.2.  In  the  chemical  arts 
carbonate  of  potash  is  largely  employed  to 
neutraHze  acids,  also  as  a  flux,  and  to  form  the 
other  salts  of  potash.  In  medicine  purified 
pearlash,  often  called  salt  of  tartar,  is  varioudy 
employed — sometimes  as  an  antacid,  also  as  a 
diuretic  and  antilithic.  For  cutaneous  erup- 
tions it  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  remedies, 
and  is  employed  both  internally  and  externally. 
The  pure  carbonate,  prepared  from  cream  of 
tartar,  and  formerly  known  only  as  salt  of  tar- 
UiTy  is  to  be  preferred  to  purified  pearlash  for 
the  preparation  of  citrate  of  potassa,  known  as 
the  neutral  mixture  or  effervescing  draught,  an 
excellent  refrigerant  diaphoretic,  very  gener- 
ally administered  in  remittent  and  other  fevers. 
— Various  other  salts  of  potash  are  extensively 
employed  in  the  arts  and  also  in  medicine. 
Among  the  most  important  of  these  are  the 
nitrate,  saltpetre  (see  Nitbs),  the  chromates 
(see  Ghbomium),  the  bitartrate  (see  Orbah  of 
Tastar),  the  hydriodate  and  prussiate  (see 
Potassium),  the  chlorate  (see  Chlobatxs),  and 
sulphate.  Sulphate  of  potash  (KO,  SOi)  is  ob- 
tained in  anhydrous  crystals  of  the  form  of  6- 
sided  prisms  terminating  in  6-8ided  pyramids, 
or  in  oblique  4-8ided  prisms,  by  neutralizing 
with  carbonate  of  potash  the  bisnlphate  of  pot- 
ash that  remains  in  the  manufacture  of  nitric 
acid  from  nitre.  The  crystals  are  unalterable 
in  air,  and  the  salt  is  one  of  the  least  soluble  of 
the  neutral  salts  of  potash,  requiring  about  10 
parts  of  cold  or  4  parts  of  boiling  water  to  dis- 
solve it.  In  alcohol  it  is  insoluble.  Its  use 
is  in  medicine,  its  properties  being  those  of 
a  mild  purgative.  The  hydrated  bisnlphate 
(KO,  SOs-f-HO,  SO3),  the  residue  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  nitric  acid  from  nitre,  the  tal  enixum 
'of  the  alchemists,  is  obtained  in  a  white  crys- 
Wline  mass.  It  crystallizes  from  a  strongly 
acid  solution  in  rhomboidal  tables.  The  salt 
dissolves  readily  in  water,  but  is  in  part  de- 


composed by  it,  and  a  portion  of  aHphiti  d 
potash  is  deposited.  The  use  of  the  bb4]];>:3i: 
IS  as  a  flux  in  chemical  operations  rt-q-Jr;:: 
the  action  of  an  acid  at  high  temperaturt^ :: 
salts  or  metallio  oxides  with  which  it  lu;  > 
fused. 

POTASSIUM,  the  metallio  base  of  p.Vi  1 
symbol  K  {kalium),  chemical  eqmvalert  .!; 
That  the  alkalies  and  earths  were  of  conpiii. 
nature  had  been  for  some  time  suspecttd  '  - 
fore  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  in  1807,  dem»nstr-  . 
the  fact  in  regard  to  this  allddi,  a  dw:^r 
which  was  soon  followed  by  the  resohti*  i  * 
.the  other  compounds  referred  to  into  t:  - 
constituents  of  oxygen  and  a  metal,  as<i  . 
the  important  modifications  in  chemical  sti- 
involved   in  these  great  discoveries.    I- 
effected  the  decomposition  by  emplojin^  l 
hydrate  of  potash,  moistened  on  its  surface  -; 
exposure  to  the  air  for  a  short  time,  and  sfiVy. ' 
ing  this  to  the  action  of  a  galvanic  batterr  C 
200  pairs  of  4-inch  plates.  Previous  attem^ <:?  * 
decompose  the  potash  in  solution  in  water  IJ 
failed  on  account  of  the  voltaic  current  is'^ 
upon  the  fluid  rather  than  the  alkali;  tkdry 
hydrate,  being  an  insulator,  was  not  afiv - 
by  the  current.    Globules  of  potassium  spf^c:.* 
ed  at  the  negative  pole,  and  bubbles  of  oxy.-r: 
at  the  positive.    The  metal  thus  obtained  ^K' 
very  small  in  quantity,  and  on  account  o:  i-j 
great  affinity  for  oxygen  it  was  found  nectSssr 
to  protect  it  from  both  air  and  water,  eiiLt: 
in  mercury,  with  which  it  formed  an  amalr^ 
or  in  naphtha.    The  next  year  Gay-Lnsssc  .:i 
Th^nard  succeeded  in  decomposing  melted  ly- 
drate  of  potash  by  causing  it  to  pass  throc^b  s 
gun  barrel,  which  contained  iron  filings  &i^ 
was  kept  at  a  white  heat    The  oxygen  of  tb 
potash  and  of  the  water  it  contained  was  lake 
up  by  the  iron,  and  the  potassium  set  free  pass- 
ed through  and  was  condensed  in  a  cool  rt- 
ceiver  of  copper.    The  method  now  emphjK 
to  produce  potassium  is  that  invented  by  M 
Curaudau  and  improved  by  M.  Brunner,  p' 
particularly  described  in  the  Annakt  de  di^'l 
(iii.),  XXXV.  p.  144.    The  reducing  agent  in  ths 
process  is  cnarcoal,  and  to  obtain  it  in  themp^ 
eflBcient  form  and  most  intimately  mixed  viit 
the  potash,  cream  of  tartar  (bitartrate  of  f-ot- 
ash)  is  employed  and  ignited  in  a  closely  t^^-*^^^' 
ed  iron  crucible,  till  it  ceases  to  emit  comb^ 
tible  vapors.    The  operation  is  frcilitated  b.r 
the  intermixture  of  about  10  per  cent  f' 
coarsely  pulverized  charcosi,  which  keeps  the 
mass  open  and  permits  the  gases  to  escape.  ^' 
the  vegetable  acid  decomposes,  its  carbon  t 
left  intunately  mixed  with  the  resulting  «r; 
bonate  of  potash,  giving  the  product  a  ^^^ 
color.    The  crucible  is  cooled  rapidly  by  i^-w 
water  applied  to  the  outside,  and  the  contcn'-* 
broken  into  small  pieces  are  introdoced  i^!^' 
an  iron  bottle,  as  a  quicksilver  flask,  vbich^ 
provided  with  a  discharge  tube,  also  of  irj;^ 
and  placed  horizontally  in  a  furnace.   Tlie  o^ 
charge  tube  is  of  good  capacity,  and  is  n^* 
of  the  least  possible  length  to  enter  the  nw^^^* 
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wtth  certain  oompoimds  of  mercury,  it  has 
been  observed  to  increase  tbe  aotiyitj  of  these 
medioines  in  a  remarkable  degree,  probably  bj 
making  them  soluble.  As  an  antidote  to  the 
poison  from  the  bites  of  venomoas  reptiles,  its 
properties  have  been  allnded  to  in  the  article 
roisoN.  The  salt  passes  quickly  into  the  urine, 
in  which  it  has  been  detected  in  6  minutes 
after  swallowing.  It  Is  employed  externally 
as  an  ointment,  either  alone  or  mixed  with 
iodine. — The  oompounds  of  cyanogen  and  po- 
tassium present  8  or  4  very  important  salts: 
the  ferrocyanide,  also  known  as  yellow  prus* 
siate  of  potash,  the  sesquiferrocyanide  or  Pna-* 
aian  blue,  the  ferridcyanide  or  red  prussiate  of 
potash,  and  the  cyanide  of  potassium.  The 
first  named,  from  which  the  others  and  all  the 
other  compounds  of  cyanogen  are  derived,  is 
manufactured  upon  a  large  scale  by  calcining 
at  a  high  temperature  nitrogenous  animal  mat- 
ters, as  dried  blood,  hoofli,  horns,  parings  of 
hides,  woollen  rags,  reftise  of  tallow  chandlers, 
and  other  such  substances,  with  an  equal 
weight  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  about  i 
their  weight  of  iron  filings,  in  a  covered  iron 
pot;  or  the  filings  may  be  in  part  or  wholly 
omitted,  in  which  case  the  pot  itself  and  the 
stirrers  used  furnish  the  required  amount  of 
iron.  A  dark  ^ray  mass  is  obtained,  which 
being  treated  with  hot  water  yields  what  was 
formerly  known  as  the  lixivitim  9anguinu  or 
blood  lye.  This  being  evaporated  produoes 
impure  lemon-colored  crystals  of  prussiate  of 
potash.  By  redissolving  and  crystallizing  by 
lon^  continued  evaporation,  they  are  obtfdned 
again  perfectly  pure  in  large  tabular  forms, 
transparent,  and  of  composition  represented  by 
the  formula  K»,  Fe  Qjt  +  8H0.  The  salt  is 
very  soluble  in  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  alco- 
hol ;  it  has  a  saline  bitterish  taste,  and  hsa  not 
the  poisonous  properties  of  some  of  the  cyano- 
gen compounds.  It  is  tough  and  not  readily 
reducible  to  powder.  Heated  to  212''  F.,  it 
loses  its  water  of  crystallization,  amounting  to 
12.6  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  and  crumbles  to  a 
white  powder.  At  a  red  heat  in  close  vessels 
it  fuses,  and  finally,  decomposes  in  part,  nitrogen 
escaping  and  cyanide  of  potassium  and  carbu- 
ret of  iron  being  formed.  By  the  admission  of 
air  the  cyanide  is  converted  into  cyanate  of 
potash.  The  uses  of  this  salt  are  numerous  and 
Tery  important.  In  dyeing  and  calico  print- 
ing it  is  the  source  of  some  of  the  colors  em- 
ployed, especially  the  blues.  In  chemistry  it 
is  a  resgent  in  the  wet  way  for  distinguishing 
metals  in  solution  firom  each  other.  The  pre- 
cipitates it  occasions  in  acid  metalUo  solutions 
are  generally  combinations  of  the  cyanide  of 
the  metal  thrown  down  with  cyanide  of  iron, 
and  the  metal  is  recognized  by  the  peculiar 
color  of  the  precipitate;  thus  with  salts  of 
copper  the  precipitate  is  reddish  brown,  with 
salts  of  cobalt  yellowish  green,  with  proto- 
salts  of  iron  white  changing  to  blue,  with  per- 
salts  of  iron  a  deep  blue,  dbc.  Thus  are  ob- 
tained some  of  the  colors  uaed  in  dyeing.    In 


metaUnrgy  this  saliisnsed  MAiiOittdabi 
in  the  manufacture  of  steel  ftovL  wroiic^t  ins, 
to  which  when  melted  together  it  impirti!^ 
carbon  necessary  for  the  oonvwrnm.  It  kii 
also  recently  come  into  general  use  fori&oe» 
ing  the  hardness  of  steel  upon  the  &ce  of  Tluek 
it  is  melted.    In  pharmacy  it  is  naed  to  prepm 
diluted  hydrocyanic  acid,  Fraasiaa  Uue,  ind  tii* 
cyanides  of  potassium  and  oilrer.    In  nttdioa 
it  is  found  to  possess  the  properties  of  a  led** 
tive,  diaphoretic,  and  astringent,  but  b  littk 
used. — The  sesquiferrocyanide   of  potaseisB, 
or  Prussian  blue,  is  a  pigment  of  great  ti^ 
discovered  in  1710  by  Dieabach,  a  color  mike 
at  Berlin,  and  Uie  first  acconnt  of  its  mwdm- 
tnre  appeared  in  1724  in  the  ^^Philoaoplaal 
Transactions."    The  salt  is  the  precipitate  ob- 
tained by  mixing  a  solution  of  a  persslt  d 
iron  with  one  of  ferrocyanide  of  potanBo, 
and  its  composition  is  represented  by  the  for- 
mula Fe4,  Fcys.    The  iron  salt  nsoallj  cb- 
ployed  in  its  preparation  is  the  green  Titnol, 
sulphate  of  the  protoxide,  which  before  ail- 
ing with  the  potash  solution  is  c<mverted  into 
peroxide.    It  is  used  on  acconnt  of  its  cbeip* 
ness,  but  the  nitrate  is  much  better  sd&fitM 
for  producing  the  finest  sorts  of  Proadsa  hlw; 
for  the  sulphate  is  rarely  deprived  altogetlier 
of  the  protoxide  salt,  and  any  portion  of  tbs 
remaining  produces  a  blue  of  inferior  quality. 
Such  is  the  bauc  or  sdnble  PmssisD  hlo^ 
distinguished  from  the  genuine  blue  1)7  its 
character  of  solubility  in  water.    The  cbar»- 
terof  the  products  is  also  materially  affected 
by  that  of  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassioin  em- 
ployed.    The  best,  such  as  the  Paris  bloesy  ut 
made  with  this  salt  purified  by  ■accessiTecrri' 
tallizations,  while  the  more  common  sorts  vt 
made  from  the  crude  s<dution  before  crystil- 
Hzing,  and  the  inferior  sorts  even  from  tbi 
mother  liquors  from  which  the  salt  has  b«» 
crystallized  and  separated.   As  all  ferrocyaiii^ 
of  potassium  except  the  purest  contaiDs  boom 
carbonate  of  potash,  this  must  be  neutraUzei 
and  for  this  purpose  sulphuric  acid  is  added 
either  to  the  iron  or  potash  solution.    Bot  is 
making  the  common  ^rlin  blues  a  solutioo  of 
alum  is  employed ;  this  involves  a  preeipitat« 
of  alumina,  which  becomes  mixed  with  the 
color,  and   adds   essentially   to  its  we^t 
Sometimes  chalk,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  stanh 
are  purposely  introduced  as  adulterants.  11m 
method  of  manufacture  recommended  hj  li^ 
big  is  to  divide  a  solution  of  11  parts  of  greea 
vitriol  into  two  portions,  and  mix  one  of  tbe»e 
with  two  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid,  ^radnallT 
adding  to  the  mixture  chloride  of  hme  uital 
the  whole  of  the  protoxide  is  converted  istp 
peroxide.    Then  the  two  ]K)rtions  are  to  be 
mixed  together,  and  a  solution  of  l^^H"^, 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  added.    The  mA 
precipitate  thus  obtained  is  not,  howettr,  p^ 
fectly  pure.    Various  other  procesaea  for  w * 
ing  this  color  are  in  use.    Prussian  blQ«  * 
usually  prepared  for  sale  by  drying  the  pi«- 
cipitate  m  cuMcal  or  irregnlar  shaped  maMC*> 
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ered  when  it  is  peifeetly  ripe  and  dried,  and 
the  seeds  rubbed  out  with  the  hand.  Thej 
should  be  kept  in  some  dry  place  nntil  the 
next  spring,  and  then  sown  in  shallow  boxes 
in  a  good  pulverized  soil.  When  4  or  6  inches 
high,  the  young  plants  should  be  carefully 
transplanted  into  properly  prepared  beds,  al- 
lowing 6  inches  space  for  each  plant,  and  keep- 
ing the  beds  clear  of  weeds.  At  the  end  of  the 
season  small  tubers  will  be  found  on  the  roots 
of  every  plant,  which  must  be  stored  through 
the  winter  and  planted  out  the  next  spring. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  year  some  idea  of 
their  value  can  be  obtained.  By  such  experi- 
ments a  few  superior  sorts  can  be  produced, 
and  these  perpetuated  by  the  usual  modes  of 
planting. — ^Different  modes  of  raising  potatoes 
prevail  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  In  Eu- 
rope the  tubers  are  carefully  cut  into  small 
bits,  each  having  an  ^^  eye^'  or  stem  bud.  In 
Ireland  it  is  not  unusual  to  cut  these  early  in 
winter  and  save  them  until  the  period  for 
planting;  by  this  means  the  cut  part  has  time 
to  dry  and  harden  on  its  surface,  and  is  not  so 
liable  to  rot  if  planted  in  moist  soil.  These 
fragments  are  called  "  sets,^'  a  term  also  ap- 
plied to  the  entire  tuber  used  in  planting.  All 
the  kinds  of  potato  will  grow  in  almost  any 
soil,  but  prefer  a  moderately  light  and  dry  one 
and  an  open  situation.  There  are  various 
modes  of  planting.  In  the  dibbling  method, 
small  holes  4  or  6  inches  deep  and  12  inches 
apart  are  made  by  a  blunt-pointed  tool,  and  a 
simple  cutting  or  set  being  dropped  into  the 
bole,  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  smoothly 
raked  over.  The  drill  method  is  by  the  use  of 
a  hoe,  the  drills  being  4  or  5  inches  deep  and 

2  feet  apart ;  into  these  the  sets  are  dropped  at 

E roper  distances  and  covered  with  about  4 
iches  of  earth.  The  spade  is  used  in  furrow 
Slanting.  In  light  ground  a  system  of  trenoh- 
ig  to  a  spade's  depth  is  practised ;  and  in  very 
wet  lands  the  soil  is  thrown  up  into  high  broad 
beds  with  deep  alleys  between,  the  sets  being 
dropped  upon  some  littery  manure  and  covered 
with  earth  taken  from  the  alleys.  In  harvest- 
ing, the  potatoes  are  lifted  out  by  a  blunt-point- 
ed 8-pronged  fork,  the  haulms  or  dead  tops 
being  burned  upon  the  ground  or  removed  for 
litter  or  for  covering  used  in  garden  purposes. 
The  potato  is  sometimes  forced  by  selecting 
dwarf  kinds  and  planting  in  a  hot-bed  very 
early  in  the  year.     For  early  crops,  drills 

3  feet  apart  and  7  or  8  inches  deep  should  be 
formed  in  some  warm  and  sheltered  situation. 
Half  decomposed  stable  dung  is  laid  in  the 
drills  and  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  a  covering 
of  mould  laid  to  within  4  inches  of  the  surface. 
The  sets  should  be  uncut,  the  upper  or  crown 
end  of  the  tuber  uppermost,  and  placed  in  the 
drill,  with  about  an  inch  of  mould  strewn  over 
them,  and  occasionally  a  sifting  of  wood  ashes. 
The  sides  of  the  drills  are  lined  with  dry  leaves 
to  guard  against  frosts. — ^The  process  in  the 
United  States  is  less  diversified,  the  potato  be- 
ing more  generally  regarded  as  a  neld  crop. 


It  isoonsidered  advisable  to  plough  tiie  Isai 
deep  and  to  break  it  up  with  the  Ihm.  Wha 
greensward  is  used  just  before  plBnting  time, 
the  latter  precaution  is  not  so  neoeaaary.  Ma- 
nures that  will  lie  lightly  are  found  ftdvanU^ 
geoua,  and  next  to  uese,  kinds  that  fcnneoc 
Sowly*  Next  in  value  to  a  new  moil  ia  the  cat 
of  old  salt  hay  or  oak  leaves,  and  similar  vefpe* 
table  matter  always  at  hand.  New  lands  re- 
cently burned  over  also  produce  excelleot  po- 
tatoes. As  a  crop  the  value  in  a  oonuDeresl 
view  depends  less  on  the  quantity  raiaed  tk:L 
on  the  quality  of  the  tubers.  The  higher  tbc 
land  is  manured,  the  greater  the  qna&titT,  Ut 
not  always  the  better  the  quality.  ^  t^t 
northern  and  eastern  states  the  time  of  plasi- 
ing  may  be  from  May  1  to  the  end  of  June; 
but  sufficient  time  should  be  allowed  for  tLe 
foliage  and  stems  to  come  to  maturity  sik! 
ripen,  otherwise  the  tubers  will  not  be  weli 
grown.  In  preparing  the  sets  or  seed  potatoes, 
as  they  are  often  called,  some  advise  cnttiii^ 
into  small  pieces,  and  others  planting  eutir^: 
and  large  tubers.  Where  the  ground  is  roo^b 
and  stony,  the  older  method  of  planting  in  hiil? 
may  be  as  good  as  any ;  but  in  rich  and  mel- 
low soil  the  drill  method  is  preferable.  Hi? 
can  be  done  in  an  expedidona  way  by  cuttixi^ 
furrows  with  a  horse  plough,  dropping  tLc 
sets,  and  covering  them  by  pacing  the  plou^ 
along  the  back  of  each  furrow,  and  levdliog 
afterward.  When  the  crop  is  ready  for  hoeiof . 
the  cultivator  may  be  employed  between 
each  furrow,  weeding  the  plants  and  keeping 
the  soil  loose  and  mellow  around  them,  avoki- 
ing  too  much  hilling  up.  On  harvesting  the 
crop,  exposure  to  the  sun^s  rays  ehonld  U 
avoided ;  it  should  be  housed  as  soon  aa  coo- 
Tenient  in  cellars  or  caves  dug  in  a  dry  sm, 
and  protected  ft>om  frost  and  light.  Toward 
spring  the  sprouts  are  to  be  removed  and  tU 
potatoes  kept  dry  for  table  use. — The  pot&to 
differs  in  shape  of  the  tuber,  in  foliage,  fiowen^ 
and  prolific  qualities.  The  leaves  of  some  re- 
semble those  of  the  ash  tree,  and  these  an^ 
called  the  ash-leaved  sorts.  The  blossoms  or? 
white,  violet,  or  pale,  and  the  tubers  are  is 
shape  globular,  kidney-shaped,  flat,  long  cylin- 
drical, tapering,  curved,  conical  or  pineapplv- 
ahaped,  and  imbricated;  their  exterior  » 
smooth,  rough,  granulated,  or  warty,  and  ia 
color  white,  yellow,  pink,  purple,  blue,  or  al- 
most black.  More  than  50  distinct  kinds  are 
known,  each  possessing  some  particular  merit. 
Of  these  many  are  fordgn  sorts  seldom  or 
never  seen  here,  and  varieties  best  suited  to 
each  climate  or  even  to  particular  districts  on- 
ginate  and  are  perpetuated.  Some  eorta,  toa 
are  prolific  in  flowers  and  seed  balls,  while 
others  are  nearly  or  entirely  deficient  in  them ; 
and  the  stems  and  leaves  of  some  are  ranker, 
coarser,  larger,  and  of  a  deeper  green  than 
those  of  others.  It  has  been  proved  that  such 
as  ordinarily  seldom  produce  blossoms  can  U 
made  to  do  so  by  robbing  the  growing  plant  of 
some  of  its  tubers.    In  the  Unked  States  ma^y 
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pcupca  ;  and  sotne  of  the  fiame  were  sent  from 
Flanders  to  Clusius,  a  distinguished  botanist  of 
that  day.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  po- 
tato was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Span- 
iards, but  though  thus  known  to  botanists  and 
others  its  use  as  an  esculent  was  Tery  tardily 
adopted.  Doubtless  it  was  a  long  time  before 
amelioration  from  climatio  influences  rendered 
it  of  good  size,  farinaceous,  and  palatable. 

POTATO,  SwEKT,  the  tuber  of  an  exogenous 
plant  b^onging  to  the  natural  order  contohu' 
laeecBy  and  called  by  Ohoisy  h(Uata»  edulU,  It 
differs  from  the  convolvulus  in  having  a  4- 
celled  ovary,  each  cell  containing  a  single  seed. 
The  native  country  of  the  sweet  potato  is  un- 
known, but  it  probably  originated  in  tropical 
America.  It  must  have  been  early  intro- 
duced into  Europe,  and  naturalized  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  Asia,  where  a  red-rooted  va- 
riety of  it  is  extensively  cultivated  for  food.  It 
is  also  known  in  Spain,  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  in  Italy.  The  sweet  potato  has  a  creeping 
stem,  rarely  twining ;  its  leaves  are  variable  in 
shape,  usually  angular ;  they  are  also  lobed  and 
fhrnished  with  a  petiole,  smooth  or  even  slight* 
ly  hairy ;  the  flowers  are  8  or  4,  peduncled ; 
fJie  sepals  5,  acuminate,  mucronate,  rarely  sub- 
truncate,  outer  ones  a  little  shorter ;  corolla 
eampanulate,  of  a  purple  color ;  stamens  5,  en- 
closed; stigma  capitate,  2-lobed.  The  genus 
hUatoB^  according  to  Don,  comprises  16  dis- 
tinct species,  mosUy  natives  of  the  tropics  and 
eonspicuous  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 
They  require  much  artificial  heat  in  cultiva- 
tion, a  treatment  which  is  given  to  the  sweet 
potato  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  Catesby,  in  his 
"Natural  History  of  Carolina,"  speaks  of  4  or 
5  kinds  with  different  colored  roots.  He  says 
that  they  should  be  kept  in  winter  in  caves 
secure  from  the  frost,  a  method  practised  now 
with  those  designed  for  planting ;  and  such  are 
likewise  packed  in  dry  sand  and  kept  warm 
mntil  the  end  of  winter,  when  they  are  started 
In  hot-beds,  and  the  sprouts  having  grown  a 
few  inches  long  are  carefully  taken  off.  In 
this  state  they  are  sold  at  the  seed  stores  under 
the  name  of  dips ;  these,  being  set  out,  produce 
new  plants  and  abundance  of  tubers.  They 
delight  in  a  tolerably  rich,  light,  and  sandy 
soil,  no  extra  care  being  needed  except  keep- 
ing t^e  plants  clear  of  weeds  and  drawing  the 
BoU  up  around  them  as  they  grow.  In  the 
southern  United  States  the  cultivation  is  exten- 
sive ;  in  New  Jersey  and  the  western  states  the 
produce  is  remarkably  good ;  and  even  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Boston,  Mass.,  hundreds  of 
bushels  are  annually  raised  on  the  light  sandy 
0oil,  the  yield  per  acre  being  little  inferior  to 
that  of  the  common  potato.  In  all  hot  coun- 
tries the  tubers  are  largely  consumed  as  fbod, 
either  boiled  or  roasted.  The  batatas  littoralu 
of  Ohoisy  grows  wild  in  the  drifting  sands  of 
the  sea  coast  from  South  Carolina  to  Florida. 
Its  leaves  are  1  to  2  inches  long,  oval  or  oblong, 
cordate,  notched  at  the  apex,  entire  or  hastate- 
lobed,  the  lateral  lobes  entire  or  2-Gleft,  the 


flowers  white  and  large.  The  haUOtm 
rhita  or  jalapa  (Lindley)  has  a  verylar^  root, 
and  is  found  in  similar  situataons ;  it  ia  socie- 
times  eaten  by  the  negroes,  being  fcmad  feri- 
naceous  and  saccharine. 

POTATO  FLY.    See  CAirrHABsras. 

POTATO  WORM.    See  Hawk  Morn. 

POTAWATAMIE,  a  S.  W.  oo.  of  Iowa,  «?•- 
rated  from  Nebraska  by  the  Miasouri  river,  u^ 
drained  by  the  Boyer  and  West  Fork  of  ykh- 
nabatona  river,  beside  several  large  ereekt; 
area,  960  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 4,962.  Its  eDil 
which  is  divendned  by  prairie  and  forest  is 
generally  fertile.  The  produettona  in  1&^ 
were  16,661  bushels  of  wheat,  S88,6S5  of  In- 
dian corn,  9,834  of  oats,  26,954  of  potatoe*. 
4,806  tons  of  hay,  and  40,463  Ibe.  of  batter. 
Capital,  Kanesville. 

rOTEMKlN,  Gbigobi  ALxxAsmBOTrrcB. 
prince,  a  Russian  statesman  and  aoklier,  bora 
near  Smolensk  in  Sept  1786,  died  betw«a 
Jassy  and  Nikolaiev,  Oct  15,  1791.  He  be* 
longed  to  a  noble  Polish  family  in  redoced  dr- 
cumstanoes,  entered  the  Bnssian  army  at  «a 
early  age,  and  became  an  ensign  in  the  hoarse 
guards.  After  the  revolution  c^  1762  at  St 
Petersburg,  he  was  appointed  by  the  eraprea 
Catharine  11.  colonel  and  gentleman  of  tb€ 
bedchamber,  and  admitted  to  her  private  cir* 
de.  Having  served  for  a  while  tinder  Romas- 
zoff  agfdnst  the  Turks,  he  was  sent  from  the 
army  to  present  the  empress  with  the  kejs  ci 
the  city  of  Bender,  and  was  bold  enou^  to 
make  in  her  presence  an  avowal  of  paasioDile 
admiration  which  was  not  unfavorably  re- 
ceived. He  superseded  Gregory  Orloff  in  t^ 
good  graces  of  Catharine,  and  lor  years  had 
entire  control  over  the  heart  and  the  coaadls 
of  his  imperial  mistress.  He  favored  the  pol- 
icy which  brought  about  the  first  partitloD  of 
Poland,  but  turned  his  attention  principally  to 
the  East ;  and  under  his  influence  the  RnssisBS 
pushed  their  conquests  toward  the  Black  ms 
with  the  ultimate  view  of  reaching  Ooastanti- 
nople.  As  early  as  1774,  by  the  treaty  ef 
Kootchook-Eainaiji,  they  were  poeaesaed  of 
Azov,  Yenikale,  Kertch,  and  the  banks  of  tb« 
lower  Dnieper,  while  they  had  destroyed  Tnric* 
ish  influence  in  the  Crimea.  By  Potemkin^s 
advice,  the  foundations  of  Cherson  were  laid 
in  1778,  and  the  new  city  soon  became  the 
chief  emporium  of  south  Rnsda.  In  less  than 
5  years  he  took  possession  of  the  Crimea  and 
the  Kooban  region,  to  which  their  ancieot 
names  of  Tanris  or  Tanrida  and  Caucasua  wer« 
restored ;  and  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  be 
received  from  his  sovereign  the  governorship 
of  the  new  provinces,  the  surname  of  Tauridiao 
(Tavridtcheskoi),  and  the  magnificent  Taorida 
palace  at  St.  Petersburg,  built  expressly  for 
him.  He  now  prevailed  upon  the  csars  of 
Georgia  and  Imeretia  to  do  homage  to  the  cm- 
press.  In  1787,  having  persuaded  Catharine 
to  visit  his  government  he  aecomplisibed  won- 
ders to  impress  upon  her  mind  the  importance 
and  prosperous  condition  of  her  new  aoquiei* 
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eoontry.  n.  Iokaot,  grand  marshal  of  liflra- 
ania,  cousin  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1751, 
died  Ang.  80, 1809.  He  was  one  of  the  framers 
of  the  constitution  of  May  8,  1791,  and,  when 
the  invasion  of  the  Russians  took  place,  was 
obliged  to  flee  to  Prussia.  The  success  of  Kos- 
eiuszko  called  him  back  to  Warsaw,  where  he 
became  a  member  of  the  new  government,  but 
was  captured  by  Suwaroff  and  conveyed  as  a 
state  prisoner  to  Schlasselburg.  In  1796  he 
received  his  freedom  from  Paul,  and  went  to 
Galicia,  where  he  lived  in  retirement  until  the 
approach  of  Napoleon  in  1806,  when  he  was 
imprisoned  a  second  time,  but  was  released 
after  a  detention  of  a  few  months.  III.  Stan- 
ISLAW  EosTKA,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  1757,  died  Sept.  14, 1821.  He  was  a  man  of 
ardent  patriotism,  was  one  of  those  who  aided 
in  framing  the  constitution  of  May  8,  1791, 
and  after  the  second  partition  of  Poland  was 
arrested  by  order  of  the  Austrian  government. 
After  an  imprisonment  of  several  months  he 
was  set  at  liberty,  and  from  this  time  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and 
literature.  At  the  organization  of  the  duchy 
of  Warsaw  in  1807,  he  returned  to  his  native 
land,  became  associated  in  the  ministry,  and  in 
1815  was  made  minister  of  public  instruction. 
On  account  of  his  great  talents  as  an  orator  he 
was  called  princepB  eloquentiof.  He  wrote  sev- 
eral works,  of  which  the  most  noticeable  are 
his  treatise  "  On  Eloquence  and  Style"  (4  vols., 
Warsaw,  1815),  and  an  excellent  although  un- 
finished disquisition  on  the  *'  Art  of  the  An- 
cients" (8  vols.,  Warsaw,  1815),  founded  on  the 
work  of  Winckelmann.  IV.  Jan,  a  historian, 
bom  in  1761,  died  by  his  own  hand  in  1816. 
He  devoted  hunself  to  Slavic  history,  and  for  this 
purpose  studied  the  various  Slavic  languages 
and  travelled  through  the  countries  inhabited 
by  that  family  of  nations.  His  chief  works 
are :  "  Travels  in  Turkey  and  Egypt  in  1784" 
(Warsaw,  1788) ;  "  Essay  on  Universal  History 
and  Investigations  in  regard  to  Sarmatia"  (5 
vols.,  Warsaw,  1786^ ;  "  Ohronicles,  Memoirs, 
and  Researches  for  the  Preservation  of  the  His- 
tory of  all  the  Slavic  Nations"  (Warsaw,  1793) ; 
"Travels  in  Lower  Saxony"  (Hamburg,  1795) ; 
"  Historical  and  Geographical  Fragments  in  re- 
gard to  Scythia,  Sarmatia,  and  the  Slavi "  (4 
vols.,  Bmnswick,  1796) ;  and  '^  Early  History 
of  the  Russian  People"  (St.  Petersburg,  1802). 
These  works  were  all  written  in  French,  and 
are  especially  important  for  the  materials  col- 
lected. Only  100  copies  of  each  were  printed. 
y.  Elavdtna,  Oountesa  Dzialynska,  wife  of 
Count  Bernard  Potocki,  bom  in  Eurnik  near 
Posen  in  1802,  died  in  C^neva,  June  8, 1886. 
She  hastened  to  Warsaw  when  the  Polish 
revolution  of  1880  broke  out,  and  devoted 
herself  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  wound- 
ed with  an  earnestness  and  heroism  which  at- 
tracted universal  admiration.  She  subsequent* 
ly  went  into  exile,  and  after  her  death  her 
countrymen  raised  a  monument  to  her  memory 
in  Geneva. 


POTOMAC,  alarge  river  of  the  United  StiScL 
constituting  nearly  the  whole  boundai7  betwece 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  formed  by  the  jim^- 
tion  of  the  North  and  South  branches  on  the  N. 
border  of  the  latter  state.  The  North  hnatt 
rises  in  the  Alleghanies  in  the  north  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  South  branch  in  the  ShcfnaDdf  >4iL 
range  near  the  centre  of  the  state.  From  itt 
Junction,  which  is  about  20  m.  S.  £.  from  Ccs> 
berland,  its  course  forms  an  irregular  cvnt 
first  N.  £.  and  then  generally  8.  £w,  until  h 
reaches  the  city  of  Wiuhington.  Thence  fiov- 
ing  S.  and  S.  W.,  it  expands  into  an  estofr 
from  6  to  8  m.  broad,  and  after  a  course  li 
about  50  m.  again  changes  to  the  8.  £.  for 
about  70  m.  and  enters  Ohesapeake  baj  75  n 
from  the  Atlantic,  the  entire  length  bebx 
nearly  400  m.  Its  principal  tributary  U  i^ 
Shenandoah,  which  enters  it  just  W,  of  ti» 
Blue  ridge.  Several  other  streama,  but  noiK 
of  considerable  size,  also  contribute  to  its  roJ- 
nme.  Of  these  the  principal  are  the  Savage 
and  Monocacy  rivers,  and  the  Conegocheagoe. 
Patterson,  Aquia,  and  Opichon  creeks,  all  of 
which  are  navigable  for  short  distances.  The 
tide  extends  to  Greorgetown,  120  m.  from  its 
mouth,  and  it  is  navigable  for  ships  of  the  lioe 
to  the  city  of  Washington.  From  its  source  to 
tide  water  the  river  has  a  great  descent.  Then 
are  a  number  of  falls,  including  HonreX  tbe 
Shenandoah,  Seneca,  Great,  and  Little;  and 
from  Westport  to  Wa^ington,  abont  220  nu 
the  difference  in  its  altitude  is  l,ieo  fe^  It 
abounds  in  beautiful  scenery,  and  its  passacv 
through  the  Blue  ridge  at  the  junction  of  the 
Shenandoah  at  Harper^s  Ferry  is  renowned 
as,  in  the  language  of  Jefferson,  one  of  the 
most  stupendous  scenes  in  nature.  The  nsTi- 
gation  of  this  river  was  an  early  object  of  at- 
tention,  and  by  the  operationa  of  the  Potomac 
company,  incorporated  by  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia in  1784,  many  improvements  were  ef- 
fected. 

POTOSI,  a  town  of  Grant  co.,  Wis.,  on 
Grant  river,  about  2  m.  from  its  entrance  into 
the  Mississippi,  80  m.  S.  W.  from  Madison,  and 
15  m.  N.  from  Dubuque;  pop.  in  184KI,  2,729. 
It  is  situated  in  a  deep  and  narrow  valley  in  the 
midst  of  lead  mines,  the  products  of  which  fur- 
nish the  principal  trade  of  tiie  town.  It  is  divided 
into  6  villages,  Potosi  proper,  Van  Bnren,  Rock- 
ville,  British  Hollow,  and  Vernon  S^tlement 

POTOSI,  a  department  of  Bolivia,  bounded 
N.  by  Oruro  and  Ohuquisaca,  Kby  Chuqnisaca 
and  Tar^a,  S.  by  the  Argentine  confederation, 
and  W.  by  Atacama  and  Peru ;  area,  65,500  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1858,  281,229.  The  surface  is  an 
elevated  table  land,  mostly  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous, being  traversed  by  numerous  abrupt 
ridges,  which  increase  in  height  toward  the 
Gerro  de  Potosi.  This  mountain  rises  to  the 
height  of  16,087  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  of 
conical  form.  The  Gerro  de  Porco  is  ritnated 
at  a  little  distance  to  the  S.  W.  of  it,  and  both 
are  celebrated  for  mineral  wealth.  The  coun- 
try is  generally  of  volcanic  formation,  hot  tbe 
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UjJD^  brother  of  tba  preoeding,  an  Am«riotii 

dergyznan,  bishop  of  me  Protestant  Episoopal 
churdi  in  the  diooeee  of  New  York,  bom  in 
Beekman,  Dntohesa  co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  0,  1802. 
His  early  education  vas  obtained  at  the  acad- 
emy in  Ponghkeepsie,  N.  Y. ;  he  was  gradn- 
ated  at  Union  college  in  1826,  ordained  deacon 
in  Joly,  1827,  and  priest  the  next  year.  In 
1828  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathemat« 
icB  and  natural  philosophy  in  Washington 
(now  Trinity)  college,  Hartford,  Conn.,  where 
he  spent  5  years.  While  in  Hartford  he  was 
invited  by  Bishop  Koore  to  become  his  assist* 
ant  in  the  Monumental  church,  Richmond,  Ya.^ 
but  declined.  In  1888  he  was  called  to  the 
rectorshio  of  St  Peter^s  church,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
In  1887  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of 
Trinity  college,  Hartford,  but  declined.  He 
received  the  degree  of  D.I).  from  Trinity  col- 
lege in  1888 ;  of  LL.P.  from  Geneva  college, 
N.  Y.,  in  1806;  and  of  D.O.L.  from  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford  in  1860.  On  the  death  of 
Bishop  Wainwright  in  1854,  Dr.  Potter  was 
chosen  provisioiud  bishop  of  the  diocese  of 
Kew  York,  and  consecrated  Nov.  22, 1854.  By 
the  death  of  Bishop  B.  T.  Onderdonk,  April 
80, 1861,  he  became  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

POTTER,  Eazaxo  Abhold,  H.D.,  an  Amer* 
loan  physician  and  surgeon,  bom  in  Potter 
town^ip,  Ontario,  now  Yates  co.,  N.  Y.,  Deo. 
21, 1811.  He  was  graduated  M.D.  at  Bowdoin 
college  in  1885,  and  began  the  practice  of  his 

Srofession  in  Rhode  Xuand,  but  after  a  resi" 
enoe  there  of  a  few  months  returned  to  his 
native  town.  In  1858  he  removed  to  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  ei^joys  a  high  reputation  as  a 
surgeon  and  consulting  physician.  In  1845  he 
trephined  the  spine  for  depressed  fracture  of 
the  arches  of  the  5th  and  6th  vertebrie,  and 
has  performed  the  same  operation  twice  since. 
He  has  performed  ligature  of  the  carotid  artery 
5  times,  4  times  successfully,  removed  the  up- 
per Jaw  8  times  and  the  lower  twice,  and  suc- 
cessfully removed  the  5th  rib  on  the  left  side 
fr<»n  the  stemlmi  to  within  8  inches  of  the 
spine,  for  caries  of  the  bone  accompanied  by 
abscess  in  the  left  hypochondrium.  Dr.  Potter 
was  early  convinced  of  the  safety  of  operations 
within  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  in  1843  per« 
formed  gastrotomy  for  the  relief  of  intussua* 
ception  of  the  bowels  with  perfect  success. 
He  has  removed  fibrous  tumors  of  the  uterus 
from  within  the  abdominal  cavity  5  times,  and 
successfully  in  8  cases.  He  has  extirpated  by 
ovariotomy  8  ovarian  tumors,  5  of  them  suo" 
cessfully,  and  in  one  of  the  successful  cases 
both  ovaries  were  removed  at  the  same  time. 
In  another  case,  also  successful,  the  operation 
was  repeated  upon  the  same  patient  twice  with 
an  interval  of  17  months ;  each  time  the  tu« 
mor  and  its  contents  weighed  nearly  80  pounds. 
Dr.  Potter  was  also  one  of  the  first  surgeons 
who  called  attention  to  the  presence  of  arterial 
or  bright  red  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  parts 
paralyzed  by  depressed  fracture  of  the  cervical 
vertebro,  which  he  first  observed  in  1837.    In 


hebeUeveathatif  the*L 
the  ganglionic  or  sympafthete  system,  sft«f  a 
few  weeks,  assumes  that  function  of  the  oerebro- 
spinal  axis  which  regulates  the  proeeoMa  of  a»> 
similation  and  nutrition.  In  a  case  «^  anpa- 
tation  at  the  hip  Joint  reported  in  the  ^}(fcv 
York  Journal  of  Medicine  and  CoUaleral  6d- 
ences"  (June,  1854),  he  introduced  e  laetk^d 
of  amputation  in  such  oases  which  was  at  tbat 
time  deemed  novel.    Proceeding  s»  If  for  a]& 

Sutation  at  the  upper  third  of  the  femur  \,j 
aps,  he  extended  the  external  inclaion  up  w 
the  trochanter  migor,  and  dissected  out  the 
head  of  the  bone,  by  this  method  obUiniB^ 
among  other  important  advantages  a  lar^ 
muscular  stump  for  an  artificial  limb.  He  bas 
repeated  the  same  operation  anooeaaliilly  mact. 
POTTER,  JoHir,  D.D,,  an  £Dgliah  prdaTc 
bom  in  Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  in  1674,  di«^ 
in  1747.  He  was  the  son  of  a  lineA  dn^ 
and  was  graduated  at  Universitj  college,  Ox- 
ford, in  1693,  and  in  1694  was  chosen  fdkiw 
of  Lincoln  college  and  took  orders.  He  was 
known  as  a  schdar  very  early  in  life,  hia  <di» 
tion  of  Plutarch's  J)e  AudiendiM  I^oeUt  havisf: 
been  published  when  he  was  only  19.  His  best 
known  work,  ^^Antiquities  of  Greeoe,*^  was  pii]>- 
lished  in  1697,  when  he  waa  28  jeara  of  a^e. 
He  was  made  D.D.  in  1706,  and  soon  after  djif- 
lain  in  ordinary  to  Queen  Anne,  and  in  1708  wtt 
chosen  regius  professor  of  divinitj  and  cascn 
of  Ohristohurch,  Oxford.  Seven  years  later 
he  became  bishop  of  Oxford,  and  in  1737  arcb- 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  His  theological  worls 
were  collected  in  8  volumes  (Oxford,  1753). 

POTTER,  LoTTia  Joseph  AkroonB  ns,  a  lead- 
er in  the  Belgian  revolution  of  1830,  bora  in 
Bruges,  AprilSd,  1786,  died  there,  July  22, 1859. 
He  was  bom  of  rich  and  noble  parents,  spent 
his  youth  partly  in  Holland,  partly  in  Germany, 
and  lived  from  1809  to  1811  in  southern  Franct, 
and  the  18  foUowins  years  in  Italy,  where  be 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  church  bietorr. 
In  1824  he  returned  to  Brussels,  waa  one  uf 
the  bitterest  opponents  of  the  king  and  the 
ministry,  and  for  his  free  expresston  of  o|unio& 
was  sentenced  in  1828  to  18  months^  imprisoB- 
ment  and  a  fine  of  1,000  florins.  Oonaidend 
by  the  people  as  a  martyr,  he  waa  borne  ia 
triumph  to  his  prison,  and  there  wrote  a  pcoi- 
phlet  on  *'  The  Union  of  the  Catholica  and  tbe 
Liberals."  For  other  publications  of  a  revok- 
tionary  character  he  was  tried  on  a  charge  of 
high  treason,  and  in  April,  1880,  waa  Bentenc«<l 
to  8  years^  banishment.  After  the  Froidi  rero* 
lution  of  July  he  took  up  his  rendenoe  in  Paris, 
and  from  there  addressed  a  letter  to  the  kin; 
of  the  Netherlands,  advising  him  to  constitute 
Belgium  a  separate  state.  Upon  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Belgian  revolution  in  September  h« 
returned  to  Brussels,  where  he  was  recttved  id 
triumph  and  made  a  member  of  the  proviaoiul 
government.  He  favored  the  establialunent  of 
a  republic,  but  was  opposed  by  his  oolleagucs 
and  defeated  by  a  large  m^ority  in  the  national 
congress.    After  the  dissolution  of  the  prori* 
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baye  been  maiiiifiiictiired  in  wonderM  pro- 
fdfiion.  The  epeoimeiiB  of  Afisyrian  pottery 
tbat  have  been  preserved  are  for  the  most 
part  bricks  and  inscribed  tiles,  cylinders,  and 
prisms.  These  were  nsed  as  tablets  for  preserv* 
mg  the  records  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  and  in 
their  reighs  constituted  with  other  similar 
documents  the  libraries  and  the  archives  of 
the  monarchs.  Glazing  and  enamelling  the 
snrfaoe  of  bricks,  tiles,  and  other  articles  of 
earthenware,  were  practised  by  the  Assyrians, 
bat  not  with  the  skill  of  the  Egyptians.  The 
Babylonian  relics  of  this  class  are  similar  to 
those  of  Assyria.  Ba8s-relie&  in  terra  cotta 
appear  to  have  been  more  common,  and  gener- 
ally produced  in  moulds ;  they  represent  figures 
of  men  and  animals,  and  some  of  great  inter- 
est for  the  artistic  execution  have  been  model- 
led by  hand.  Large  images  were  made  in  day 
and  covered  with  brass  or  bronze ;  to  such  al- 
lusion is  made  in  the  book  of  Daniel.  The 
golden  idols  were  probably  formed  of  clay  upon 
tiie  potters*  wheel  and  overlaid  with  gold. 
Ck>atmgs  of  this  metal  and  of  silver  were  ap- 

Elied  not  only  to  such  objects,  but  to  the  bricks 
itended  for  the  principsJ  edifices. — ^In  Europe 
the  most  ancient  pottery  worthy  of  notice  was 
that  of  the  Etruscans.  As  far  back  as  the  7th 
and  8th  centuries  B.  G.  their  vases,  of  a  coarse 
dark  brown  ware,  in  great  variety  of  sizes, 
adorned  with  figures  in  relief,  were  fiabricated 
in  forms  of  such  perfection  and  beauty  as  to  en- 
title them  to  the  rank  of  works  of  art.  In  the 
productions  from  the  6th  century  B.  C.  the  efiect 
of  intercourse  with  the  Greeks  is  perceived  in 
the  change  from  the  native  style  to  imitations  of 
tiie  Hellenic.  The  Etruscan  relics  of  this  class 
are  chiefly  vases  of  black,  brown,  red,  and  yel- 
low terra  cotta;  and  they  owe  their  preserva- 
tion to  the  same  custom  as  that  of  the  eastern 
nations  of  that  period  of  interring  these  articles 
in  the  sepulchres  with  tiie  remains  of  the  dead. 
The  sarcophagi  themselves  were  constructed  of 
sbibs  of  pottery,  and  two  of  them  preserved  in 
the  British  museum  are  elaborately  ornamented 
on  the  sides  and  ends  with  bass-raliefs,  and  on 
the  covers  with  full-length  effigies  of  Etruscan 
females.  A  vase,  also  in  the  museum,  is  a 
model  of  an  ancient  Etruscan  cottage,  with  a 
movable  door  and  a  vaulted  roof  imitating  the 
wooden  rafters.  This  probably  contained  the 
ashes  of  some  distinguished  person,  and  being 
placed  in  another  large  two-nandled  vase,  the 
whole  was  buried  in  the  earth. — The  pottery 
manufacture  was  quite  as  important  in  Greece 
from  the  6th  to  the  8d  century  B.  0.  as  in  any 
of  the  other  countries  named ;  and  it  included 
even  a  greater  variety  of  articles  which  were 
fini^ed  in  higher  styles  of  art.  At  Athens  and 
other  cities  of  Greece  there  were  at  times  ex- 
hibitions of  these  productions,  by  which  a  spirit 
of  competition  was  incited.  Host  of  the  relics 
now  preserved  are  those  that  were  deposited  in 
the  tombs,  chiefly  vases;  among  other  articles 
small  terra  cotta  figures,  resembling  modem 
plaster  casta,  have  been  found  near  the  sites  of 


some  of  the  cities  in  great  aibiindanoa.  TW 
and  the  architectural  ornaments  were  p&in-xc 
in  appropriate  colors  by  artists  speciallj  dent- 
ed to  this  object.  Lamps  of  a  fine  pa^.:' 
delicate  construction  and  bearing  inscripu  u 
are  found,  and  those  that  may  be  refene*! : 
the  period  of  the  Roman  dominion  ut  u:t 
numerous.  Vases,  called  an^harm,  usuiHt  i 
cylindrical  or  egg  shape,  were  nniversall/t:. 
ployed  for  the  storing  and  transportsiiur. 
oil  and  of  other  commodities,  as  also  for  ci"  : 
ent  domestic  purposes ;  and  upon  their  h&Li- 
were  stamped  trade  marks  and  other  d«r.  .> 
Ornamental  vases  also  of  remarkably  gn^i:. 
forms  are  very  numerous,  imitating  the  fifs.-b 
of  animals,  heads  of  Bacchantes,  &c.,  alsobVi 
decorated  with  figures  in  relief^  and  with  t^  ■ 
orate  coloring.  In  many  of  them  the  (x>  *> 
are  protected  and  their  brilliancy  increasec  ; 
a  transparent  glaze,  composed  of  an  klU. 
silex,  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  lime,  in  pc<r 
portions  not  unlike  tiiose  foond  in  volcii. 
ashes,  thus  suggesting  that  these  may  hivt  U.. 
spread  over  the  surface  and  fused.  The  ctra.  ■ 
art  declined  in  Greece  from  the  3d  centnrr  b.  C 
The  introduction  by  Alexander  the  Gre&i  c 
vases  made  of  the  precious  metals  led  to  i1;t 
substitution  for  the  better  varieties  of  tc;: 
vases.  Those  of  metal  soon  became  coill-- 
in  Sparta ;  in  the  Ist  century  B.  C.  thej  U 
entirely  superseded  those  of  earthenware. ». 
that  in  the  time  of  Augustus  the  latter  ^t:^ 
antique  curiosities.  The  finest  specimebs  f 
Greek  vases,  among  which  are  many  elabc'r^t ; 
ornamented  with  pictorial  devices  repre>6i^'  v 
scenes  of  historical  or  mythological  charatur. 
are  found  in  Etruria,  and  were  the  work  u 
Grecian  artista  removed  thither,  or  of  Etxt^ca: 
artists  educated  in  Greece.  Some  of  m^^ 
character  are  also  found  in  central  and  soutLin. 
Italy.  Beautiful  examples  of  these  are  k^ 
served  in  the  Briti^  museum  and  in  the  ni02<m 
of  practical  geolo^^  in  London. — ^Pottery  ^a 
applied  by  the  ancient  Romans  to  the  con^tr:^ 
tion  of  statues  and  architectural  omaiLei'^< 
and  when  marble  and  bronze  were  at  1^:^' 
periods  substituted  for  it  by  sculptors,  the  iL.'ii- 
els  were  still  made  in  terra  cotta.  A  preat  u* 
riety  of  articles  for  domestic  purposes  matle  d 
this  material  are  enumerated  by  Birch  in  I'a 
"History  of  Ancient  Pottery"  ^ndon,  IN^J- 
Vases,  as  with  the  eastern  nations,  were  i^'^ 
the  most  numerous  and  useful  products  of  tliS 
art.  In  general  they  were  made  with  less  re- 
gard to  beauty  of  form  and  ornament  thanta 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  desip^^i 
and  they  are  consequently  far  inferior  to  '^>'< 
Grecian  manufacture  of  the  same  period.  I^'' 
finest  ware  is  that  known  as  the  Samian  cr 
Aretine,  of  the  potteries  of  Samos  and  Aretiut 
now  Arezzo,  in  Tuscany.  The  latter  waii^^ 
duced  from  the  1st  to  the  8d  centui^  A.  D-  ^^ 
was  widely  scattered  Uiroughout  the  colon!;  * 
established  by  the  Romans.  Even  in  Bhca:c 
relics  of  it  have  been  found  in  oonaider^ 
quantity  at  the  stations  occupied  by  the  ^ 
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The  pottery  now  made  by  the  Perurian  In- 
dians is  far  inferior  in  quality  and  form  to  that 
of  ancient  times.  Some  peculiar  forms  com- 
mon to  the  ancient  wares  Ewbank  esteems 
worthy  of  imitation,  such  as  the  double-neoked 
*'  monkey^'  or  jug  common  in  Brazil,  one  small 
neck  being  designed  for  admitting  air,  while 
the  liquid  is  poured  out  from  the  larger  one. 
He  states  that  the  production  of  crockery  in 
Brazil  is  enormous,  and  that  cargoes  of  boats 
are  frequently  seen  almost  entirely  composed 
of  the  ialfuu  or  large  water  vessels.  These  are 
made  of  a  light  red  porous  clay,  are  unglazed, 
and  hold  from  10  to  15  gallons  each.  The 
wares  of  Bahia  are  much  superior  to  those  of 
Bio,  The  ruins  of  Central  America  have  fur- 
idshed  earthen  vessels  well  baked,  ornamented 
with  different  colors,  and  covered  with  a  vit- 
reous glaze  such  as  was  unknown  in  Europe 
for  many  centuries  after  their  probable  date. 
The  Mexicans  also  had  early  attained  a  high 
degree  of  perfection  in  their  pottery.  That  of 
the  Choluians,  according  to  Herrera,  was  ex- 
tremely delicate,  rivalling  in  beauty  the  Flor- 
entine manufacture  ;  and  that  of  the  Tlascalans 
was  unsurpassed  in  its  excellent  qualities  by 
any  in  Europe.  About  the  ruins  of  New  Mex- 
ico and  Ohihuahua  relics  of  these  ancient  wares 
are  found  in  the  greatest  abundance.  For  miles 
around  certain  ruins  in  the  country  of  the  Pi- 
mos  Indians  the  surface  is  found  strewn  with 
broken  pottery  of  fine  quality.  The  colors  are 
red,  black,  and  white,  and  many  of  the  articles 
are  painted  on  the  inside,  while  modern  Indian 
and  Mexican  wares  are  painted  on  the  out- 
side. Among  the  relics  found  in  the  western 
mounds  by  Messrs.  Bquier  and  Davis,  and  de- 
scribed in  the  1st  volume  of  the  Smithsonian 
"  Contributions  to  Knowledge,"  are  very  cu- 
rious and  interesting  specimens  of  pottery. 
Some  of  these  were  earthenware  pipe  bowls 
moulded  in  clay  in  the  form  of  various  ani- 
mals and  birds,  some  of  which  are  not  found 
nearer  than  the  gulf  of  Mexico ;  others  were 
of  the  form  of  the  human  head  and  very  skil- 
fully executed ;  but  the  best  pipes  were  mostly 
carved  in  stone.  The  vases  from  the  moundis 
were  well  executed,  thin,  and  handsomely  or- 
namented. Some  of  the  finest  from  Ohio  are 
dark  brown  and  highly  polished ;  those  from 
the  southern  mounds  are  coarser.  Most  of  them 
appear  to  have  been  merely  hardened  over  a 
fire,  not  burned  in  a  kiln.  In  his  account  of 
the  **  Aboriginal  Monuments  of  New  York" 
("  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge," 
vol.  li.)  Mr.  Bquier  remarks  upon  the  great 
profttsion  of  fragments  found  upon  the  site  of 
every  Indian  town  in  that  state  and  the  rarity 
of  entire  vessels.  The  shape  of  the  articles 
was  like  that  of  a  gourd,  the  bottoms  round- 
ed, rarely  flat,  and  protuberances  or  a  groove 
around  the  vessel  were  supposed  to  be  made 
to  facilitate  their  being  suspended  by  a  cord. 
The  capacity  of  the  vessels  was  from  one  to 
four  quarts,  but  some  of  them  were  much 
largar.  They  were  generally  very  plain,  though 


some  were  elaborately  finisUed  !f  noitsst^T 
ornamented  with  dots  and  linea,  evidently  nodt 
with  a  pointed  stick  or  bone  in  the  msttrU! 
when  soft. — ^Few  among  the  most  savage  r^ 
tions  are  so  low  in  intelligence  as  not  to  hi^t 
manifested  more  or  less  SkUl  in  the  msnciif 
ture  of  pottery  wares  of  some  soil    S-**? 
have  not  attained  the  art  of  baking  their  y?  • 
ductions  in  l^e  fire,  but  merely  dry  them  in :: 
sun.    Pickering  states  that  the  Feejeeans  i*-- 
duoe  articles  of  large  size  and  of  uniform  ^L.  • 
and  dimensions,  and  glaze  them  with  the  rt- . 
of  a  tree. — ^After  the  decline  of  the  Roilc 
empire  pottery  as  a  decorative  art  was  \m  z 
Europe.    The  Arabs  introduced  it  into  S['i-. 
on  their  conquest  of  that  country  in  the  ear  y 
part  of  the  8th  century,  and  also  into  Sicilj  : 
the  next  century.    Their  productions  vert  t-  ' 
the  most  part  tiles  for  pavements  and  fori  ^ 
decoration  of  the  walls  of  building^s,  a  bfai"- 
of  the  art  in  which  they  excelled,  giring  to  tie 
slabs  a  yellowish  white  enamel  of  high  Itttr-. 
and  ornamenting  them  with  elaborate  deiirJ 
in  gorgeous  colors,  yet  harmoniously  Weciirl 
representing,  with  scrolls,  arabesques,  and  ^ 
scriptions  of  oriental  ori^n,  figures  of  tire* 
and  other  animals  of  the  country,  aod  •*.- 
casionally  the  local  coat  of  arms.    "With  sc. 
tiles  they  adorned  the  Alhambra,  aud  in  Si- 
cily the  great  mosque  at  Palermo.    Into  It- 
aly also  the  manufacture  gradually  fprtsi. 
and  by  the  14th  century  the  art  was  there  \ry 
proved  as  well  by  native  inventions  as  bj  \h 
mtroduction  of  Grecian  processes  from  Bycia; 
tium.    In  Pesaro  at  this  period  was  practi;^: 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  basis  of  the  c«.>r 
brated  M^'olica  ware,  the  overlaying  oi  an 
opaque  white  surface  upon  the  comnion  pf*t- 
tery  groundwork.    This  foundation  being  psr 
tially  baked,  it  was  covered  by  immersion  wa 
a  thin  coating  of  a  pure  white  clay,  with  vim 
were  intermixed  oxides  of  lead  and  tin.   Tf.^ 
baking  was  then  completed  in  the  kiln.   Tk 
stvle  was  creatl v nerfected  bv  the  skill  snd  g'^t^ "- 
of  the  Robbias,  undo  and  nephew,  of  FloreDu. 
For  two  centuries  the  finest  works  in  V>^^ 
Europe  were  of  Msjolica  ware,  characterised  pj 
its  peculiar  lustrous  enamel,  and  name^  Jt  l« 
supposed  from  the  island  of  Mt^orca^  ^^^^ 
similar  work  had  been  produced  by  the  Uoo:^ 
The  greatest  variety  of  utensils  were  mm  w 
it,  and  in  their  ornamentation  were  emploj*^ 
the  designs  of  the  most  distinguished  arti^ 
To  such  extent  was  this  carried  that  the  arti- 
cles came  to  be  prized  only  for  their  decon* 
tions,  and  their  utility  was  lost  sight  of.  ^  "'** 
no,  Gubbio,  Oastel-Durante,  and  Faenza  vere 
places  especially  famous  for  this  ware,  m  ^ 
term  fayence  by  which  also  it  is  designated  v^^ 
probably  derived  from  the  last  named  city.  ^ 
the  16th  century  this  class  of  pottery  man'j!^ 
ture  was  introduced  into  Nurembeng  ^  ^ 
many  and  Nevers  in  France,  and  was  «J^1J1^' 
tised  with  great  success  at  Saintes  by  Pa^'^'^ 
"  the  Potter,"  whose  colored  enamels  v-ere  pn 
duced  upon  a  tin  glaze.    But  in  both  fr^^ 
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Mlt-glased  and  red  wares  are  made  in  several 
otiier  potteries  in  the  citj.  The  other  most  im- 
portant potteries  in  the  United  States  are  at 
Trenton  and  Perth  Amboy,  K  J.,  East  liver- 
pool  and  Zanesville,  Ohio,  and  East  Peoria,  HL 
At  Bennington,  Yt.,  there  was  also  a  large  es- 
tablishment, recently  stopped.  Coarse  pottery 
in  large  quantities  has  been  for  some  time  man- 
nfactored  at  Hamburg,  8.  0.  The  imports  of 
pottery  of  all  kinds  into  the  United  States  dur- 
mg  the  year  ending  June  80,  1859,  amounted 
to  $8,485,082,  of  which  $2,655,770  was  from 
England  and  $599,080  from  France.— The  fol- 
lowing table  presents  the  order  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  several  sorts  of  pottery  in  differ- 
ent countries : 
na 

MOO— Pottery  In  China. 
SlSS^Brloka  with  trne  glue  At  Btbyloik 
1900  to  1800-£|m>ttaQ  pottery. 
1000— Conebiu,  uiTeator  of  pottery. 
1100— Inventloii  of  potter's  wheel  by  Tain*  (rery  donbtftilX 
OOO— The  Bunian  potters. 
71ft— College  of  potters  instltated  by  Nonuk 
600— Etmsean  vase^ 
484  to  S84— Oneoo-£tnisoaa  ^«sea. 

Before  the  Christian  era,  bat  of  uncertain  date,  are  the  Gaul- 
ish, Celtic,  Breton,  German,  and  Bcandinavian  pottery. 
Toiy  ancient,  possibly  before  the  Christian  era,  is  the  hard 

Mezioan  pottery,  with  hard  siUco-aUuline  glase. 
A.  Dl 

100— Booan  potteiy  with  red  glaze. 
1st  to  Sd  centurr— bull  GaUo-Koman  pottery. 
Til  to  T80-Varniahed  Arab  pottery. 
UOO-Lead  glase. 
1140— Enamelled  Ihyeneeb 
UOO-Lead  and  tin  glaae. 
1415— Lnea  della  Bobbla  enamelled  fhysnoe. 
1511  to  1640— Mi^olica  of  Oraslo  and  I'laminio  Fontana. 
1540— Flemish  stoneware. 
1556  to  1000— Bernard  Paliisy  enamelled  ikyeuce  and  Delft 

ware^ 
1006— French  tender  porcelain,  first  maaufhctare  tolerably 

fine. 
1700— BOttcher  made  oorcelaiB  in  Baxonr,  whence  the  art 

spread  all  oyer  Germany  ttom  1710  to  176a 
1796— finglish  fine  earthenware  with  flint. 
1741— French  tender  porcelain,  second  manuliwtnre^  reiy 

fine. 
174ft-£ngliih  tender  poieelala. 
1760— Wedgwood,  fine  earthenware^ 
1771— <84vTes,  hard  poreelain. 
1800-Bpode  brought  both  the  paste  and  glase  of  Engllsb 

tender  poreelain  to  perfeotion.    Phosphate  of  lime  and 

boraelc  acid  introduced. 
1880— Fine  earthenware  brought  to  perftction.  Introdnction 

of  kaolin  into  the  psste^  and  hardening  of  the  glaze. 

-^The  articles  included  in  the  term  pottery  are 
of  a  great  variety  of  composition  as  wdl  as  of 
figure  and  uses.  Bricks  and  tiles  (described  in 
this  work  under  their  own  names)  are  examples 
of  the  coarsest  wares ;  and  from  Uiese  there  b  a 
regular  gradation,  commencing  with  the  com- 
mon red  earthenware  through  the  Tarieties  of 
stoneware,  to  the  different  sorts  of  porcelain. 
These  Tarieties  are  too  numerous  to  be  particu- 
larly desi^ated  in  this  article.  The  following 
general  divisions  may  be  recognized:  1.  Soft 
pottery,  including  the  wares  of  open,  porous 
structure,  composed  of  natural  mixtures  of 
sands  and  clays,  or  of  the  latter  artificially  tem- 
pered with  sand,  always  colored,  usnaUy  fired 
at  a  moderate  temperature,  and  either  glazed  <»: 
not.  The  texture  is  usually  not  homogeneous. 
These  wares  are  bricks,  tiles,  drain  pipes,  chim- 
ney pots,  Hessian  crucibles,  and  a  great  variety 
of  ordinary  red  potteiy.    2.  Fine  earthenware, 


composed  of  finer  materials  more  carefonj  se- 
lected, containing  no  ingredient  used  as  a  ^^ 
the  mass  white,  hard,  and  sonoroiis,  of  earti » 
fracture,  and  covered  with  a  crystal  g^aze  r>:c- 
taining  lead  or  borax.    Delft  ware  is  an  iut 
rior  variety,  formed  chiefly  of  potters^  day  sli! 
marl.    8.  Stoneware,  fine  and  common,  the  frr* 
mer  including  the  Wedgwood  wares.   They  iS 
fer  from  fine  earthenware  by  the  use  of  Conu&i 
stone  as  a  flux,  the  heat  employed  in  firing  U- 
iaf  sufl&oient  to  partly  ftise  it ;  and  from  porc<- 
lam  by  the  almost  entire  absence  of  tracsl:- 
cency.    Ko  glazing  mixture  is  applied  to  thtSL 
but  sometimes  a  glaze  is  otherwise  jiroduccd. 
Conmion  stoneware  is  produced  at  a  h^ls 
temperature  and  by  a  simpler  process.    It  ii 
dense  and  vitreous  enough  not  to  require  glu- 
ing, but  this  is  sometimes  done  by  tbrowic^ 
salt  into  the  kiln,  which  vaporizes  and  fonss 
with  the  silica  a  soda  salt.    It  is  of  varicu 
natural  colors^  or  others  are  imparted  to  it  t  j 
external  appboations.    4.  Poreelsdn,  the  hard, 
translucent  variety,  prepared  of  carefoUy  select- 
ed kaolin  and  piiiTerized  quartz  and  feldspar, 
and  covered  wiUi  a  glaze  of  similar  compositi^i:. 
but  somewhat  more  itisible  than  the  mass,  wiSA 
which  it  becomes  intimately  inoorporatod  at 
the  high  temperature  employed  in  tne  bskinf. 
The  true  hard  porcelains  are  distinffiiished  for 
their  inftisibility.    The  so  called  soft  or  tender 
porc^ain  formerly  produced  at  Sevres  is  not  of 
the  natnre  of  pottery,  but  more  like  glass,  into 
whidi  it  would  melt  at  the  high  heat  at  whic^ 
true  porcelain  is  baked.  It  contains  no  clay,  b&t 
is  composed  of  fusible  mixtures  of  silica  stid 
alkaline  and  earthy  fluxes,  covered  with  a  kad 
glaze  of  harder  consistence  than  the  mass,  b::: 
softer  than  true  porcelain.     The  term  soft, 
however,  has  principal  reference  to  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  material  softens  in  the  fire. 
The  EngKsh  tender  poreelain  is  also  a  verr 
itisible  mixture,  containing  a  large  propoirtioo 
of  bone  ash,  and  glazed  with  oxide  of  lead 
and  borax.    Comi^  granite  and  kaolin,  how- 
ever, form  its  basis.    The  bone  a^^  compost 
of  phosphate  of  Hme^  carbonate  of  lime,  and  a 
little  magnesia,  makes  an  excellent  flux ;  and 
the  phosphono  acid  in  baking  dififiiaes  itself 
through  all  the  materials,  uniting  them  into  a 
translucent  enamel,  which  has  little  tendescT 
to  lose  its  form  by  shrinking.    This  ia  the  oi^ 
kind  of  porcelain  made  in  England,  for  tL« 
reason  chiefly  that  smtable  ^  seggars^*  for  bidd- 
ing the  articles  in  the  kiln,  and  capable  of  witlh 
standing  the  intense  heat  required  for  produc- 
ing the  hard  poreelain,  cannot  be  chcaplj 
enough  obtained. — ^The  preparation  of  these 
varieties  of  pottery  depends  upon  a  muhitnde 
of  mixtures  of  clays,  pulverized  quartz  or  flints, 
and  feldspar,  and  sometimes  of  coloring  mate- 
rials for  the  mass  or  body,  beside  numovos 
glazes  more  or  less  comphoated  iu  their  com- 
position.   The  enamels  and  various  styles  of 
ornamentation  add  largely  to  the  range  of  the 
subject ;  and  but  few  of  the  topics  embraced  in 
it  can  be  particularly  noticed.   At  the  St^ord- 
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liiro  potteries  the  claya  and  other  materials 
'.  T-e  furnished  from  different  parts  of  Great  Brit- 
>  1  n,  the  fire  clays  coming  from  the  coal  meas- 
i  T-os  in  the  vicinity  of  the  works,  the  kaolin 

•  ii<l  Oomish  stone  from  Cornwall,  and  flints 
1 1  .d  clialk  from  the  chalk  formation  at  Graves- 

•  Tvl  and  New  Haven.  Common  plastic  clay 
- :  l-o  is  obtained  from  different  sources,  and  ste- 
;  .tite  or  soapstone  is  brought  to  be  introduced 
i  nto  the  mixtures.    For  the  porcelain  and  fine 

•  ' art  hen  wares  the  materials  are  reduced  to  fine 
:  .owder  and  variously  mixed  to  form  the  paste 
:Vrr  the  several  varieties  of  these  wares.  The 
\'itreous  ingredients  are  sometimes  calcined  to 
<}Tin  a  frit,  which  is  mixed  with  the  mass. 
*-iuch  mixtures  for  the  tender  porcelain  are  as 
I't  )llo W9 :  bone  ash  600  parts,  kaolin  800,  Corn- 
i-h  stone  860,  frit  40 — the  last  being  composed 
of  100  parts  of  bone  ash,  90  of  sand,  and  7  of 
l^oarlash.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  table 
w  are,  all  the  ingredients  are  mixed  without 
calcining,  in  the  following  proportions:  bone 


ash  41(0,  Cornish  stone  200,  kaolin  160,  blue 
clay  45.  Articles  of  such  composition,  after 
having  been  once  fired  for  about  48  hours  at  a 
very  high  temperature,  are  converted  into  a 
porous  biscuit,  which  for  most  purposes  re- 
quires an  exterior  glaze  to  render  the  ware  mt* 
pervious  to  liquids.  A  variety  of  preparations 
are  in  use  for  this  purpose,  mixtures  of  some 
of  the  following  ingredients :  silex,  feldspar, 
gypsum,  carbonate  of  lime,  borax,  boracic  acid, 
common  salt,  potash,  soda,  and  oxide  of  lead. 
Colors  are  given  by  the  addition  of  the  oxides 
of  manganese,  cobalt,  iron,  copper,  chromium, 
&c. ;  while  opaque  glazes  or  enamels  are  formed 
by  introducing  oxide  of  tin  or  phosphate  of 
lime.  The  glaze  made  into  a  paste  is  applied 
upon  the  surface  of  the  biscuit,  and  this  is  re- 
heated at  a  less  temperature  (in  England)  and 
for  a  shorter  period  than  in  the  first  firing.  The 
following  analyses  from  Knapp's  *^  Chemical 
Technology"  represent  the  composition  of  some 
of  the  clays  deprived  of  water  and  porcelains: 


OAjt  aad  WMM. 

Silica. 

Alimiiiim. 

Protozid* 
of  ix<m. 

Liffi*. 

MfBesU. 

I'hMpkAM  of 

lima  and  prot- 
oxide of  iron. 

Alkkli 
and  1«M. 

8p.ei«t 
f«Tliy. 

Viurniflh  chloA  clay 

68.16 
68.13 
70.29 
61.89 
68.62 
62.11 
69.88 
65.06 
70.50 
63  jy} 
66.60 
61.60 
67.70 
68.f)0 
89.S-S 
40.60 
89.68 
72.96 
71.04 
68.96 
6a55 

45.61 
46.00 
27.47 
86.61 
48.89 
86.19 
28.63 
80.63 
20.70 
28.50 

2aoo 

81.60 
86.00 
84.80 
21.48 
^16 
24.66 
2478 
22  46 
29.24 
29.18 

0.81 
0.81 
1.83 
1.64 
1.20 
8.17 
6.56 
8.70 
0.08 
0.08 
O.TO 
0.80 
0.80 

•  • 

0.41 
057 
0.90 
0.46 
1.89 
1.66 
1.49 
0.66 
0.06 
0.06 
0.80 
l.SO 
0.«0 
4.50 
10.06 
14.23 
14.18 
1.04 
8.83 
1.60 
1.24 

0.51 
0.51 
trace 

2.04 
trace 

0.01 
trace 

0.6 

1.4 
trace 

0.48 
0.31 
trace 

'.[ 

26.44 
16.83 
16.39 

6.00 
6.00 
8.40 
2.20 
6.20 
8.00 
2.14 
6.28 
6.79 
1.23 
2.68 

U                          M         ' 

5* andy  clay , 

8.658 

I'ine       * 

lUae       "     

Ii,,i        ••     

Fjro       »    

Y  Uotr  "    

•• 

CJiina,  porcelain  vase ••.... 

r^iina,  porcelain  plate 

li^rlin 

Vi   nnft(l806) 

Xl.-lsAon 

I'.'uiA,  mean  of  maoy ,. 

''       -    'No. a:::;:;;;;;::;:;;;:;::: 

*»               "          No.8 

■Berlin  ware 

3.419 

t-  iin'rior  ebina  waro 

3  81i 

Infirior            »*           

8.8U 

Common  English  white  ware 

3.360 

— The  mixtures  for  true  porcelain  are  much 
more  simple  than  those  for  the  soft  porcelain. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  kaolin  and  ground  feld- 
spar, the  proportions  varying  in  the  same  es- 
tablishment with  the  varying  composition  of 
the  Icaolin,  which  is  a  natural  mixture  of  de- 
composed feldspar  with  particles  of  the  same 
mineral  undecoin posed  and  also  of  quartz,  all 
which  by  grinding  and  mixing  are  thoroughly 
incorporated  together.  A  little  carbonate  of 
lime  is  also  introduced.  The  mixture  should 
pive  as  near  as  may  be  the  proportions  of  the 
Paris  ware  in  the  foregoing  table,  and  this  at 
ono  time  may  be  presented  by  the  following 
quantities: 


UfttorUh. 

Parte. 

.     CoutilacBta. 

Silica. 

AlofflliM. 

Lima. 

Poiuh. 

Kaolin 

4S 

48 
4 

100 

80  00 
28.30 

16.90 
17.04 

0.05 
0.58 
4.00 

0.96 

I\M spathic  sand 

Limd 

8.01 

Total 

68.30 

3a94 

4.58 

2.97 

is  attainable  only  by  the  use  of  the  natural 
mineral  compounds.  The  glaze  is  also  feldspar, 
to  which  a  little  gypsum  is  sometimes  added, 
but  no  metallic  oxide.  It  is  slightly  more  fu- 
sible than  the  mass,  and  being  of  the  same  na- 
ture with  it  a  thorough  adhesion  of  the  two 
readily  takes  place,  and  no  liability  is  incurred 
of  the  splitting  into  a  fine  network  of  cracks, 
known  as  crazing,  which  is  not  unusual  with 
the  glazes  of  other  wares.  This  glaze  is  also 
much  harder  and  wears  better  than  those  con- 
taining lead. — Some  of  the  mixtures  for  white 
fine  stoneware  may  be  as  follows,  the  first  se- 
ries being  adapted  for  jugs,  pitchers,  Ac,  and 
the  second  for  Wedgwood  mortars  : 


Material*. 


Corniah  atone  . 

Kaolin 

Bluo  clay 

Flint 

Olasa 


L 

IL 

ni. 

IV. 

1    '• 

II. 

HI, 

80 

40 

100 

80 

200 

90 

60 

20 

10 

20 

10 

80 

20 

40 

20 

18 

18 

80 

80 

85 

30 

40 

8 

.. 

I 

It  i.s  remarkable  that  mixtures  of  the  pure  ma- 
teriiJs  in  these  and  similar  proportions  fail  en- 
tirel/  to  produce  the  porcelain  structure.  This 


When  it  is  desirable  to  glaze  these  wares,  the 
effect  is  produced  by  "  smearing"  over  the  in- 
side of  the  seggars  a  wash  of  certain  mixtures 
of  salt,  nitre,  oxide  of  lead,  &c.,  in  hot  water, 
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m  flint  powder  10  part8|  bone  aeh  5^  nitre  8^ 
•alt  5 ;  or  lead  6,  Oorniah  atone  8,  salt  8.  Vol- 
$tiie  portions  of  these,  as  the  salt  and  lead, 
combine  in  part  with  the  sUioa  of  the  massi 


and  thna  A  thin  glaae  11  laid  over  the  I 
of  the  ware.  The  oompo^on  of  sevwil  nm» 
ties  of  stoneware  in  100  parts  is  smq  is  Urn 
following  table : 


UmiUj. 


6t  Amand.. 
R«lsiiiffbotg. 
ToIiinU«a ... 
YanzhAU ... . 


I 


VrMUen 

Baltimoro .. , 
Wedgwood. 

Saveignies... 
J^MUl 


Ghina. 


75XK) 

T4.eo 
T4.as 

liM 

6401 

<7.40 
66l4» 

6&60 
C2.04 

§2.00 


99L10 
19.00 
19.00 
S7.04 


20.00 

t&oo 


S7.M 
SOJO 


iSLOO 


100 
495 
S.90 

aso 

1.00 
0.19 

495 
19i06 

1400 


0.95 
0.09 

aoo 
aeo 


0.60 
1.04 


1.19 
1.08 


tnoe 
traee 
0.80 
0.1T 

aoi 


ai5 


0l64 
Umo 


tnoe 


0.84 
IJO 

aoo 

to« 

1.4S 

aoo 

0.90 

0.94 

tntoo 

1.00 


0.81 
0.98 
OlOO 

ais 
aoe 

0.40 


0.81 

1.00 


0.50 


Commoii  bodjr  of  MrthT 
Coane  frariBb  bodr,  flf  moulded,  I    _ 
FiM  wSltbh  bodf ,  iraO  BMldal  Mb  ftefi 
Fine  whltiah  Mr,  waU  mwlded,  eitmil  i» 

Ikce  poroQB,  hIc  glaiff 
Dark  orown  bodr,  flue,  veil  mm 

with  earthy  6^ua. 
Very  line  wkltlBh  bodr. 
Veiy  fine  jellowlah  body,  rtiy  i 


Clear  bcowB  body,  coane^  ▼< 
Very  lino  body,  well 

eolor. 
Da  da 


moQidS,' 


deepbrwind 


For  fine  earthenware  a  great  diversity  exists 
in  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  employed. 
Some  of  the  mixtures  are  as  follows: 


MM^ 

InNHlOM 

Tnr^aeiM 

todiML 

OonilaheUNM 

K»i?Hn 

190    200    TO 
190    ISO    50 
60    100   SO 
80    190    95 

60 
175 
800 

900 
90 

76    800    900 

200    800    6S0 

Btaaeiay 

900    000    500 

Shitr!?: 

Tnrqaobeetaln... 

900    800    400 

The  torqnoise  stain  consists  of  1  lb.  bine  co- 
balt, 2i  lbs.  flint,  and  10  lbs.  oxide  of  zino, 
oaldned  together  and  flnely  ground.  Knmer- 
ons  receipts- are  giyen  of  colored  clay  mixtures 
fbr  oniamentation. — The  preparation  of  the 
crude  materials  for  shwing  into  articles  of 
pottery  is  a  work  of  no  littlo  labor  and  time. 
The  manner  of  collecting  the  kaolin  is  noticed 
in  the  article  Olat.  All  the  other  materials 
are  ground  to  very  fine  powder,  and  are  then 
mixed  by  stirring  them  with  water  in  large 
eifltems.  The  surplus  water  is  afterward  re- 
moTed  from  what  is  now  called  the  slip  by  va- 
rious methods.  It  is  absorbed  by  the  gypsum 
bottoms  of  the  boxes  into  which  it  is  drewn, 
or  pressed  out  through  linen  bags,  or  separated 
\ff  filtration  aided  by  exhausting  the  air  from 
below  the  filter,  when  reduced  to  the  con- 
■istspee  of  dough  it  is  then  to  be  worked  over 
thoroughly  by  kneading,  treading,  beating,  Ae. 
Porcelain  nMte  especially  requires  long  oon- 
tinoed  worbng,  ana  ahould  after  this  be  stored 
awmy  moist  lor  a  year  or  more  to  go  through 
the ''  moulding**  process,  by  which  its  plasticity 
is  increased^  Finally  it  is  worked  over  by  the 
doping  prooees,  which  consists  in  dashing  the 
lumps  into  which  it  is  cut  by  a  brass  wire 
•gainst  each  other  and  thus  incorporating  them 
together.  Form  is  given  to  the  articles  either 
by  the  potter's  wheel,  a  procesa  Imown  aa 
** throwing,"  or  in  moulds  by  *'  casting'*  and 
**  pressing."  The  potter's  wheel  has  expe- 
rienced little  change  since  its  use  in  Egypt 
SlOOO  years  B.  0.  It  is  a  fiat  disk  upon  an  up- 
fight  axle,  turned  by  a  belt  from  anoUier  wheel, 
bv  hand,  or  by  the  foot  of  the  workman  ap- 
plied to  a  wheel  attached  below  to  ito  axle. 
The  potter  throws  upon  the  centre  of  the  disk 
m  lamp  of  day  cut  by  the  brass  wire  of  the 
■lapper  into  the  ezaot  aiae  of  the  piece  to  be 


made,  and  as  it  slowly  revolves  as  ia  s  litbe 
he  shi^MS  it  with  his  hand,  hollowing  out  t 
cavity  for  the  interior  of  the  vessel  and  girisg 
to  the  exterior  its  true  outline.  WheB  tki 
oavity  is  too  small  to  admit  the  hand,  ho  «cs 
some  simple  tool,  as  a  wet  sponge  atUchod  to 
a  crooked  stick,  and  fbr  the  outside  when  exicc- 
ness  of  ft)rm  is  required  a  piece  <rf  metal  hsTicf 
900  800  400  the  profile  ofthe  intended  article.  8ome8rticl« 
roughly  formed  at  first  are  allowed  to  dir  pc • 
tialiy  before  the  shining  ia  completed.  Monlds 
are  made  of  gypsum,  which  partially  thsorts 
the  moisture  in  the  paste.  They  are  single  for 
the  simpler  forms,  ehaping  but  oae  trntt; 
others  are  double  for  giving  the  shape  to  both 
Bur&ces ;  and  others  are  m  aeveral  parts  fbr 
moulding  complicated  fbrms,  which,  made  lep- 
arately,  are  afterward  united  together.  The 
thin  slip  or  paste  is  prepared  for  the  nooM  io 
a  sheet  either  by  "  throwing"  or  by  rolliDir, 
after  the  manner  of  rolling  dough ;  and  if  for 
a  plate,  it  is  l^d  over  and  pressed  down  with 
a  wet  sponge  upon  the  mould  for  forming  ita 
inner  surface,  which  mould  is  aet  upon  a  rf- 
Yolving  disk,  and  as  this  carries  the  aheet  rocod 
the  surface  ia  shaped  by  a  metallic  prolDc  rf 
the  intended  shape  brought  in  contact  ^tth 
the  paste.  The  manipulations  of  this  sort  an 
creatly  varied  accordmg  to  the  work  in  baad. 
Handles,  spouts,  and  the  ornamental  piaccf  ara 
separately  moulded  and  then  attached  hj  mttm 
of  slip.  After  being  moulded  the  vesaelarco^ 
a  carefbl  revision,  usuaUy  on  the  potter'a  ▼W 
in  which  all  roughness  and  excess  of  paate  ia  re- 
moved, and  sometimes  an  ornamental  aorfaro 
produced  by  a  delicate  sort  of  carving  with  thy 
knife.  The  effect  of  lace  upon  the  drspwr  of 
figures  is  very  ingeniously  obtained  by  att*fb- 
ing  to  the  paste  real  lace  dipped  in  alip,  wbict 
is  afterward  destroyed  in  the  firing.  In  tha 
drying  distortion  Is  very  apt  to  occur  fh)m  tho 
moisture  not  ffoing  off  mmbrmly,  thus  c»iw« 
unequal  shrinkage.  Great  pains  are  tshca  » 
guard  against  this,  and  the  pieces  are  not  np^ 
ahelvea  and  very  slowly  dried,  away  froo  "* 
direct  ravs  of  the  sun  and  from  artificial  b**- 
The  application  of  glaze  to  porcelain  bfefW 
(that  is^  after  a  preparatory  firing)  ia  wtO^  Jf 
dipping  the  vessels  into  tubs  eontatanog  t£« 
l^azo  comporiidon  in  alip  susyeuded  in  vaMC* 
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taining  the  honey  hj  means  of  its  long  tongnei 
-whence  it  has  received  the  name  of  honey  bear ; 
it  is  a  native  of  Guiana,  New  Granada,  Pern, 
and  some  of  the  West  India  islands.  Being 
gentle  and  playftd  in  disposition,  it  is  often 
tamed  as  a  pet,  and  is  not  unconmionly  seen  in 
menageries. — Potto  is  also  the  native  name  of 
an  African  lemur.    (See  Loki.) 

POTTS VILLE.  a  village  of  Norwegian  town- 
ship, and  capital  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Penn.,  on 
the  Schuylkill  river  at  the  entrance  of  Norwe- 
gian creek ;  pop.  in  1860,  9,464.  It  is  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroad, 
by  which  it  is  98  m.  N.  W.  from  the  former 
and  85  m.  from  the  latter.  The  village  is  situ- 
ated near  Sharp  mountain,  on  a  very  uneven 
flurfiice,  in  the  midst  of  an  eztenmve  coal  region^ 
f^om  which  ita  chief  source  of  prosperity  is 
derived.  It  contains,  beside  the  county  oflSces, 
4  founderies  and  machine  shops,  a  brass  found- 
ery,  an  iron  safe  manufactory,  a  steam  factoiy 
of  sashes  and  woodwork,  8  £n^h  and  8  Ger- 
man weekly  newspapers,  a  Welsh  monthly 
magazine,  and  16  churches,  viz. :  1  Baptist,  2 
Episcopal,  1  Evangelical,  1  German  Reformed, 
8  Lutheran,  1  Methodist,  2  Presbyterian,  2  Ro- 
man Catholic,  and  8  Welsh. 

POUCHED  RAT.    See  Gopbsb. 

POUOHET,  Ttux  ABomMfeDB,  a  French  phy- 
rician,  bom  in  Rouen,  Aug.  26,  1800.  Ho 
fftudied  medicine  in  his  native  city,  and  subse- 
quently in  Paris,  where  he  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  1817.  Upon  his  return  to  Rouen  he 
was  named  professor  of  natural  history  in  the 
museum  just  founded  there,  and  in  1888  pro- 
fessor in  the  Rouen  medical  school.  He  has 
written  Zoohgie  claatique^  <ni  hutoire  naturelle 
du  rigne  animal  {%  vols.  8vo.,  Rouen,  1841); 
Becherchen  tur  Vanatomie  et  la  phynohgU  de$ 
molluiquei  (4to.,  1842);  Theorie  poHtive  de 
Fovulatum  tpontarUe  et  de  la  fecondation  dea 
mammifirei  et  de  Fetpiee  humaine  (8vo.,  1847), 
and  other  works. 

POUGHKEEPSIE  (said  to  be  from  Ind. 
Ajxhkeep-sinh^  pleasant  harbor),  a  city  and  the 
capital  of  Dutchess  co.,  N.  T.,  on  the  £.  bank 
of  the  Hudson  river  and  on  the  Hudson  river 
railroad,  75  m.  N.  from  New  York  and  69  m. 
S.  from  Albany;  pop.  in  1860,  15,000.  The 
greater  portion  is  built  on  a  table  land,  from 
150  to  200  feet  above  the  river.  About  a  mile 
back  is  a  hill,  600  feet  above  the  river,  on  which 
is  the  Poughkeepsie  collegiate  school.  From 
this  eminence  the  eye  has  a  range  of  about 
2,500  sq.  m.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out, 
and  has  good  public  buildings  and  many  ele- 
gant private  residences.  It  contains  a  city  haU, 
4  banks,  a  savings  bank,  an  academy,  6  public 
schools  with  1,900  pupils,  a  law  school,  lyceum, 
and  orphan  asylum  and  home  for  the  friendless. 
It  has  a  public  library  containing  about  6,000 
volumes.  A  rural  cemetery  of  54  acres  has 
been  laid  out  a  short  distance  below  the  city. 
There  are  a  number  of  manufactories,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  the  Poughkeepsie  iron  works, 
with  a  capital  of  $200,000 ;  a  carriage  &otory, 


eapital  $86,000 ;  earpet  ftetory,  $60,000 ;  Axr 
factory,  $60,000 ;  and  M.  Yassar  and  «>/s  b;y  ? . 

ery,  capital  $150,000,  which  makes  80,000  II!  . 
of  ale  per  annum.   There  are  21  churd^ea,  \  u. 
2  Baptist,  1  Gongregationalf  8  Episoo^  ^ 
Friends',  1  Jewish,  1  Lutheran,  5  Meth<<:  - 
1  Presbyterian,  2  Reformed  Dutch,  2  Eli^ 
Catholic,  and  1  Universalist,    On  June  4,  > 
ground  was  broken  for  the  foundation  oi  i. 
Yassar  female  college,  for  the  ereotion  t:. 
endowment  of  whidi  Matthew  Vaasar,  l> 
of  Poughkeepsie,  has  given  $400,000.     It  b 
corporated  by  a  charter  granted  by  tJie  le^.- . 
ture  in  Feb.  1861^  and  ita  affairs  are  in  the  hki 
of  a  board  of  trustees.    It  is  to  be  com|.]t' . 
in  1868.    Steamboats  ply  between  Ponghkcr 
aie  and  New  York,  uid  the  New  York  «. 
Albany  ateamera  touch  here;  and  It  is  c  . 
nected  by  a  steam  ferry  with  New  Paltz  ol  : 
opposite  side  of  the  river. — ^Poughkeepsie  ri 
originally  settled  by  several  Dutch  £amilie?  : 
1690-1700.    In  1778  the  legialatnre  was  r  :• 
vened  by  Gov.  Clinton  at  the  Van  Kle^  . 
house,  a  stone  building  pierced  for  mn^k^r. 
and  used  for  defence,  and  among  other  &>  ..> 
gave  its  assent  to  the  artidea  of  oonfederati  i 
and  it  was  here  on  July  26,  1788,  that  ; 
national  constitution  was  ratified  in  the  s:^ 
convention  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  ::- 
consideration.    Poughkeepsie  receired  a  cir^ 
charter  in  1854. 

POUILLET,  Olaudb   Bbbvaxb  M^rmis.  t 
French  physicist,  born  at  Cuzanoe,  deparorci: 
of  Doubs,  Feb.  16, 1791.    He  waa  educat«^:  ^' 
the  normal  school,  was  successively  a  proft>^  r 
there,  at  the  Bourbon  college,  the  poIytecLi 
school,  and  the  Sorbonne,  was  preceptor  * 
the  sons  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  finallj  dirtt  t  r 
of  the  eoneervaUnre  dee  arts  et  nUti^n.     He  f  ^- 
also  an  opposition  member  of  the  dbiamber  < : 
deputies,  and  opposed  the  coup  d'etat  of  Lo:  ^ 
Napoleon.     He  has  written   extenaiTely  oc 
physics  and  electricity. 

POUJOULAT.  Jean  Josbph  Fri.kcois,  i 
French  author,  bom  at  La  Fare,  departmen: 
of  Bouches-du-Rh6ne,  Jan.  26, 1808.  HsTii; 
been  educated  at  the  college  of  Aix,  he  we=.t 
to  Paris  in  1826,  and  became  acquainted  with 
M.  Michaud,  whom  he  assisted  in  preparing 
his  BibUothSque  dee  eraieadee,  and  in  1830  ac- 
eompanied  him  on  a  tour  through  the  East  in 
account  of  which  they  publiahed  in  their  C^yr- 
retpandanee  d*  Orient  (7  vols.,  Paris,  183a-'o\ 
He  subsequently  edited  with  Michaud  the  AV> 
wile  collection  dee  tnemoiret  pour  eenir  4  rHi*' 
toire  de  France  depuie  le  18*  nkie  jvegvd  la 
Jin  du  18*  (82  vols.  8vo.,  188&-'8X  and  ^ 
since  published  many  worlcs  upon  hi^rical  and 
literary  subjecta. 

POUND  (Lat  pondw,  a  weight),  a  neasm 
of  weight.  As  mentioned  under  AvoiSDrpots, 
two  different  pounds  are  in  use.  One  is  ca]l«i 
the  avoirdupois  or  commercial  pound,  and  v 
equal  to  7,000  grains;  and  the  other  the 
apothecaries*  or  troy  pound,  of  5,760  grainy 
(See  AvooBDUPOia.) 
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vtj  amotrnting  to  otHj  15,000  Bonun  eendL 
As  a  painter  of  history,  classical  mythology,  or 
allegory,  and  of  landscape,  Poussin  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  learned  of  his  age ; 
and  his  works,  which  are  widely  dimersed 
among  pnblio  and  priyate  galleries,  are  stOl  held 
in  great  esteem*  Mis  historical  works,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Waagen,  represent  fiiree  distinct 
periods:  tiie  first,  compriung  his  early  red- 
dence  in  Rome,  being  distingaished  by  hard- 
ness of  outline,  thin  coloring,  and  defective 
composition ;  the  8ec<md,  by  excellence  <^  com- 
position and  expressive  heads ;  and  the  third, 
by  an  imitation  of  the  antique  which  finally 
becomes  mannered  and  monotonous.  Of  his 
large  historical  pieces  the  Louvre  contains  a 
noble  collection,  including  the  *^ Deluge;*' 
"Bape  of  the  Sabines;''  ''Eliezur  and  Rebec- 
ca;" the  ''Finding  of  Moses;''  "Christ  ap- 
pearing at  the  Prayer  of  8t.  Francis  Xavier  and 
healing  a  Japanese  Woman,"  which  Waagen 
calls  the  best  of  all  his  altarpieces ;  and  "  Christ 
healing  the  Blind  Man  of  Jericho,"  according 
to  the  same  authority,  the  most  satisfactory 
of  his  later  works.  In  the  same  coUecticm 
are  his  celebrated  M  4n  Arcadia  Ego^  aptly 
described  as  ''a  noble  partoral  in  which  the 
mutability  of  all  earthly  things  is  suggested  in 
the  finest  and  most  touching  manner;"  and 
''Euiydice  bitten  by  the  Serpent,"  conveying 
a  similar  moral,  and  like  its  companion  picture 
distinguished  by  its  sentiment  of  repose  and  its 
grand  and  simple  landscape.  The  Louvre  also 
contains  the  series  of ''  Four  Seasons,"  painted 
during  the  last  6  years  of  his  life.  In  the  British 
national  gallery  are  some  of  the  finest  of  his 
purely  clajBsical  or  mythological  subjects,  one 
<^  which,  the  ''Dance  of  the  Bacchanals,"  re- 
flects so  completely  the  spirit  of  antique  sculp- 
ture that  it  might  have  been  copied  from  the 

.  bass-reliefli  of  a  Grecian  urn.  i)ut  the  most 
celebrated  of  Poussin's  works  in  England  are 
the  two  sets  of  the  "Seven  Sacraments"  in 
Belvoir  castle  and  the  Bridgewater  gallery.  In 
the  latter  collection  is  also  a  fine  picture  of 
"  Moses  striking  the  Bock,"  and  in  that  of  Mr. 
Miles  at  Leigh  Court  the  well  known  "  Plague 
of  Athens."  Scattered  throughout  his  works 
are  also  pieces  from  sacred  and  profane  history 
of  much  sweetness  of  tone  and  expression ;  "  a 
proof,"  observes  Mrs.  Jameson,  "that  Nicolas 
Poussin  could  be,  when  he  chose,  a  poetical 
and  effective  colorist"  On  the  other  hand,  he 
oould  descend  to  the  most  revolting  treatment 
of  a  subject,  as  in  his  "  Martyrdom  of  St  Eras- 
mus "  in  the  Vatican,  in  which  the  entrails  of 
the  saint  are  in  the  act  ot  being  wound  out  of 
his  body  by  a  windlass  around  which  they  are 
twisted ;  a  work  justifying  the  remark  of  Dide- 
rot, that  if  all  the  martyrdoms  painted  by  great 
masters  should  escape  the  ravages  of  time,  pos- 
terity would  regard  the  present  race  of  men  as 
"  ferocious  beasts  or  anthropophagi"  Kotwith- 
•tanding  his  pedantry  and  fouUs  of  style  and 
color,  Poussin  was,  in  the  estimation  of  Kugler, 

•  ''  a  great  man,  and  his  pioturee  bear  character- 


istics of  the  highest  ^ns  aai  i^  wmt,  - 
fined  taste."    As  a  pamter  of  idaal  lan^c^ 
according  to  the  same  anthori^,  ^  liis  cuz.  ■ 
Uon  of  nature  is  serious  and  solemn ;  &  | 
of  form  prevails  as  in  his  hist4 
while  his  coloring,  which  never  , 
great  chann,  ia  sometimes  almost^ 
landscapes  are  commonly  embelliahed  wi-J: . 
dent  architecture  or  figures  taken  from  ckr^. 
mythology  and  history,  and  present  exi-^ 
specimens  of  what  is  called  the  ^^  berok**  -r 
of  this  department  of  paintini;.    n.  Ga>:L 
brothei^in-law  of  the  preceding,  bom  ic  L :: 
in  1618,  died  there  in  1676.    His  CuniiT  n: 
was  Dughet,  but  after  the  marriage  of  Xi 
Poussin  wiUi  his  sister,  he  waa  adopu^ 
l^icolas,  who  had  no  children,  and  aswoTTife- 
name.    Under  the  instruction  of  his  bn-ti- 
in-law  he  became  very  eminent  in  the  de:> 
ment  of  landscape,  depicting  the  finest  tietzrr 
in  the  vicinity  of  Borne,  Tivoli,  and  FnKV 
and,  in  imitation  of  his  master,  compoGc^  ^ 
pictures.    He  was  a  rapid  and  fiK^e  p«i::* 
firm  in  his  handling,  and  so  carefiil  a  stLC- 
of  nature  that  he  gave  to  every  tree  and  >l  - 
the  peculiar  character  of  its  speciea.  For  u  - 
effects  and  chiaroscuro  he  waa  almost  onr/  . 
led,  although  his  pictures  frequently  b&  ; 
sombre  tone,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  ^r. 
of  time.    In  his  earlier  works  he  followed :: 
manner  of  Nicolas,  with  which  hesiihsequii'. 
combined  striking  peculiarities  of  his  ewn.  * 
composition,  though  founded  on  the  Lcr 
style,  having  a  brighter  and  freer  charseic 
which  forms  a  happy  contrast  to  the  »e^£- 
earnestness  of  hb  master.    He  improvvt: . 
color  by  studying  the  works  of  Claude  L 
raine.    Kugler  says :  "  It  is  what  may  be « . 
ed  the  living  soul  of  landscape  whi^'  firs:  s 
pears  with  its  full  effect  in  Caspar  Pou:*:. 
works."  His  peculiar  skill  in  aenal  effects  ¥ 
shown  in  his  land  storms,  which  he  exeicv 
with  remarkable  power,  and  of  which  a  t 
known  example,  representing  Dido  and  ^.. 
taking  refuge  from  the  tempest  in  a  cavt. . 
contamed  in  the  British  national  gallerr.   I 
the  same  collection  is  a  landscape  ectrl- 
"  Abraham  and  Isaac  going  to  the  Sacrir  c 
which  has  been  caUed  the  painter'^a  masteq  U  .v 
POWELL,  Badek,  an  English  deigymsfi  £i. 
author,  bom  in  1796,  died  in  London,  Jqzk  1 1 
1860.    He  was  graduated  at  Oxford  in  15:7 
and  in  1827  was  elected  Savilian  profes^r « : 
geometry  in  that  university,  which  appaii:- 
ment  he  held  until  his  dea&u     He  ws£  act/^c 
in  his  efforts  to  introduce  into  the  universirj  i 
greater  attention  to  the  natural  8oience&  ilL 
although  in  holy  orders,  he  held  no  living.  Hi* 
writings  are  either  strictly  scientific  in  th^> 
character,  or  treat  of  the  connection  betw^t;. 
science  and  theolo^.    Among  the  former  luj 
be  mentioned  a  "History  of  Katural  Philc!^ 
phy"  (1834);    "A  General  and   ElemeDU.7 
View  of  the  TJndulatory  Theory  of  Li^L:" 
(1841) ;  and  a  large  number  of  papen  in  tlr 
transactions  of  various  ecientifio  societies.  vC 
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son,  We^ster,  Callioiiiif  Chief  Jtastioe  Ifanhall. 
Everett,  Van  Baren,  and  other  difltingnishea 
Americans,  are  well  known  and  striking  spe- 
cimens. One  of  his  latest  productions  is  a 
bronze  statue  of  Webster,  now  erected  in  the 
state  house  grounds  at  Boston.  Mr.  Powers  is 
the  inyentor  of  a  process  of  modelling  in  plaster 
which,  by  obviating  the  necessity  of  taking  a 
day  model  of  the  subject,  greatly  expedites  the 
labors  of  the  sculptor. 

POWERS,  Mecbakioal.    8ee  Mechanics. 

POWESHIEK,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Iowa,  drained 
by  the  North  fork  of  Skunk  river,  which  trav- 
erses the  S.  W.  corner,  and  Beaver,  Sugar,  and 
other  creeks ;  area,  676  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
6,670.  It  has  a  fertile  soil.  The  productions 
in  1869  were  20,470  bushels  of  wheat,  6,608 
of  oats,  241,600  of  Indian  corn,  10,786  of  pota- 
toes, 4,096  tons  of  hay,  4,786  galls,  of  sorghum 
molasses,  73,672  lbs.  of  butter,  and  6,266  of 
wool.    Capital,  Montezuma. 

POWHATAN,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Va.,  bordered 
N.  by  the  James  river  and  S.  by  the  Appomat- 
tox ;  area,  about  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
8,891,  of  whom  6,403  were  slaves.  It  has  a 
level  surface  and  a  naturally  fertile  soil,  much 
of  which,  however,  has  been  exhausted.    The 

S reductions  in  1860  were  216,166  bushels  of 
Eidian  corn,  116,437  of  wheat,  89,189  of  oats, 
1,000,490  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  14,671  of  wool. 
There  were  19  churches,  and  806  pupils  at- 
tending schools.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1866, 
$1,927,639,  showing  an  increase  of  26  per 
cent,  since  1860.     Capital,  Scottsville. 

POWHATAN,  a  sachem  of  great  authority 
among  the  Indian  tribes  of  Virginia  at  the 
time  of  its  colonization,  died  in  1618.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  native  talent,  and  had  raised 
himself  from  the  rank  of  a  chieftain  to  the 
command  of  80  tribes,  which  numbered  about 
8,000  souls.  His  dominions  included  the  coun- 
try between  the  rivers  James  and  Patuxent, 
and  in  the  interior  as  far  as  the  falls  of  the 
chief  rivers.  Of  his  two  places  of  abode,  Pow- 
hatan, on  the  present  site  of  Richmond,  was  a 
village  of  12  wigwams  only ;  but  a  guard  of 
40  warriors  constantly  attended  his  person, 
and  his  dwelling  was  watched  at  night  by  4 
sentinels.  After  the  extension  of  his  power 
northward,  however,  he  resided  principally  at 
Werowocomoco,  on  York  river,  in  the  present 
county  of  Gloucester.  He  was  disposed  to 
look  with  dislike  upon  the  coming  of  the  whites, 
though  when  the  first  expedition  under  New- 
port and  Smith  visited  him  at  his  residence  in 
rowhatan,  he  treated  them  with  hospitality. 
Subsequently,  Smith  having  been  taken  prisoner 
and  about  to  be  despatched  by  clubs,  rowha- 
tan, through  the  intervention  of  his  daughter 
Pocahontas,  spared  his  life,  and  ultimately  sent 
him  to  Jamestown  with  strong  protestations  of 
regard.  During  another  visit  from  the  English, 
Powhatan  succeeded  in  overreaching  Newport 
in  trade ;  but  an  equivalent  advantage  was  ob- 
tained by  Smith,  who  exchanged  a  pound  or 
two  of  blue  beads  for  200  or  300  bushels  of 
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com.    When  UTewport  subeeqiiieiilly 

to  Virginia  from  England,  he 
to  discover  the  South  sea;  and  am  be  wa?    - 
liged  to  pass  through  Powhatan'^a  terriUiTT  ■ 
number  of  presents  were  brought  bxm,  oe- 
whioh  was  a  crown,  and  the  oeremoaj  of  c .  - 
nation  was  performed  a  few  dajB  laier,  v 
in  order  to  have  him  stoop  it  was  foand  l  -  — 
sary  to  lean  hard  upon  the  should^ra  ot  ^ 
Indian  monarch,  whose  comprehenson  <^  : 
ceremony  seems  not  to  have  been  very  f  -.-   i 
For  the  honor  shown  him,  Powhatan  c. 
Newport  his  mantle  and  old  shoes.     C&r 
Smith  afterward  made  an  unsuocessfol  au«-^  * 
to  capture  the  *^  emperor"  in  order  to  ob:iu-  . 
supply  of  com ;  and  in  revenge  for  tius.  P  ^ 
hatan  prepared  to  attack  the  English  by  n'.. 
but  was  foiled  by  the  watchfnlneaB  c^  I'  •  .- 
hontas.    The  quarrels  between  Powhatan  .. 
the  English  did  not  cease  until  the  marr  . 
of  his  daughter  with  Rolfe,  after  which  Ik-  '•  > 
their  firm  friend. 

POWNALL,  Thomas,  an  English  sUtesr^ 
and  author,  bom  in  Lincoln  in  1722,  dkd  : 
Bath  in  1805.  He  emigrated  to  America  n 
1753,  and  in  1757  was  appointed  gOTerr«  r  : 
the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Havinf:  (>^.  - 
recalled  at  his  own  request,  he  sucoeedcfd  ^j^ 
Francis  Bernard  as  lieutenant-governor  of  N^t 
Jersey  in  1760,  and  soon  afterward  teia7_- 
govemor  of  South  Carolina.  In  1761  he  r.- 
turned  to  England,  was  made  comptroUer-p.  - 
eral  of  the  expenditures  of  the  army  in  {^t> 
many,  and  in  1768  was  elected  to  parliazm:!'. 
He  eamestly  opposed  the  measures  of  the  ^"-  • 
ernment  against  the  colonies.  After  beiiu:  - 
times  returned  to  parliament,  he  retired  in  17^'. 
and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  arii- 
quarian  studies.  His  principal  works  are :  "^W 
scription  of  the  Middle  States  of  Ameno' 
(1776) ;  **  A  Memorial  to  the  Sovereigns  of  E  - 
rope  on  the  State  of  Afifairs  between  thtr  >  >. 
and  the  New  World"  (1781) ;  "  A  Memoriai  r 
the  Sovereigns  of  America"  (1783) ;  ''N*.ti  ? 
and  Descriptions  of  the  Antiquities  of  ::« 
Provincia  Romana  of  Gaul "  (4to.,  1788) ;  *  h- 
tellectual  Physics;"  "Principles  of  Politr."* 
"Administration  of  the  Colonies;^'  and  i 
"Treatise  on  Old  Age."' 

POZZO  DI  BORGO,  Carlo  Akdkka,  coir/, 
a  Russian  diplomatist,  bom  in  Alala  in  Coi^iv-i. 
March  8,  1768,  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  16,  mt 
He  was  descended  from  a  noble  but  impour- 
ished  family,  and  after  receiving  an  elemeDUrr 
education  in  his  native  country  completed  t^ 
studies  at  Pisa.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Frtcch 
revolution  he  was  an  advocate  in  Corsica.  an<f 
intimate  with  the  Bonaparte  family.  He  em- 
braced liberal  views,  and  was  sent  to  Paris  « i  h 
Gen.  Gentili  to  offer  to  the  constitnent  sssercMy 
the  thanks  of  Corsica  for  having  declared  tb^i 
island  an  integral  portion  of  the  territonr  cf 
France.  He  was  elected  to  the  French  Ie^*> 
lative  assembly  in  1791,  joined  the  GirondK^ 
and  acted  zealously  with  the  war  party;  Iz: 
falling  under  suspicion,  he  returned  to  Oor^tca 
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(1800),  be  urged  ft  coalition  of  Enrope  against 
the  French  republic.  He  returned  to  Fitmce 
In  1801,  when  his  Trou  dge$  dss  eohniet  (8 
▼ols.  8yo.)  appeared.  Throtigb  the  means  of 
bis  relative  Gen.  Dnroc,  he  was  appointed 
almoner  to  the  emperor,  received  the  title  of 
baron,  and  became  bishop  of  Poitiers.  In  1808 
be  accompanied  Napoleon  to  Bayonne,  was 
instrnmental  in  bringing  about  the  abdication 
of  Oharles  lY.  of  Spain,  and  was  rewarded  bj 
a  handsome  gratuity  and  the  archbishopric  of 
Mechlin.  In  1812  he  was  appointed  minister 
to  the  grand  dnchy  of  Warsaw ;  but  having  fail- 
ed to  fulfil  the  intentions  of  the  emperor,  he 
was  disgraced,  deprived  of  his  office  of  grand 
almoner,  and  sent  to  his  diocese.  De  Pradt 
even  represents  Napoleon  as  saying  that  but 
for  him  he  would  have  made  the  conquest  of 
the  world.  On  the  invasion  of  France  by  the 
combined  armies  of  Europe,  he  hastened  to 
Paris  to  join  the  royalists,  and  after  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  published  his  Hiitoire  de  Vcmiboi^ 
iode  dam  le  grand  duchi  de  Vanovie  en  1812, 
in  which  he  violently  denounced  the  conduct 
of  the  ez -emperor,  and  which  passed  through  9 
consecutive  editions.  His  zeal  for  the  Bourbons 
however  was  received  with  coolness,  and  hav- 
ing been  obliged  to  resign  his  archbishopric,  in 
which  he  had  not  been  confirmed  by  the  pope, 
be  retired  to  his  estate  in  Auvergne,  and  pub- 
lished a  number  of  political  works  of  no  per- 
manent importance.  In  1827  he  was  elected 
to  the  chamber  of  deputies  by  the  department 
of  Puy-de-D6mc,  but  resigned  in  1828,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  obscurity. 

PRAED,  WnrrHBOP  Mackworth,  an  English 
poet,  born  in  London  in  1802,  died  July  16, 
1889.  He  was  the  son  of  a  prominent  lawyer, 
and  was  early  sent  to  Eton,  where  he  was  joint 
editor  of  the  "  Etonian,^'  a  school  magazine, 
in  1820.  At  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  he 
obtained  an  unprecedented  number  of  prizes 
for  Greek  odes  and  epigrams,  and  for  English 
poems.  During  his  residence  at  Cambridge, 
Charles  Knight,  the  publisher,  commenced  a 
magazine  of  which  8  volumes  were  published, 
written  by  a  little  clique  of  poets  and  essay- 
ists, conspicuous  among  whom  were  Praed 
and  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay,  then  rival 
leaders  in  the  Cambridge  debating  society. 
Praed  was  graduated  in  1825,  and  called  to  the 
bar  in  1829.  In  1830  and  1831  he  was  return- 
ed to  parliament  for  St.  Germain  in  Cornwall, 
and  soon  took  a  prominent  place  among  the 
younger  conservative  members.  In  1884  he 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  board  of  con- 
trol, and  in  1835  he  was  returned  for  Great 
Yarmouth.  He  was  afterward  member  for 
Aylesbury,  recorder  of  Barnstaple,  and  deputy 
high  steward  for  the  university  of  Cambridge. 
In  1838  his  failing  health  compelled  him  to  re- 
sign his  appointments.  An  edition  of  his  poems 
was  published  in  New  York  by  R.  W.  Gris- 
wold,  and  an  enlarged  one  in  2  vols,  appeared 
in  1859.  No  complete  coUection  of  his  writ* 
ings  has  ever  been  made. 


PRiSNXSTE  (DOW  JMdiMMX  n  «na^ 
city  of  Latinm,  situated  on  a  spur  of  tibe  ApA- 
nines,  S8  m.  £.  8.  £.  from  Rome.  It  was  ^^v 
ably  older  than  Rome,  ahhoagk  it  is  firvt  c?::- 
tioned  in  history  in  the  list  of  dtaee  of  *^ 
Latin  lea^e  given  by  Dionyaiua.    Ita  pm: 
power,  ansiDg  partly  from  ita  almoet  imp >/• 
nable  position,  rendered  it  a  place  of  iiar*T- 
tance  in  the  early  wars  of  Italj.     Origual^ 
opposed  to  Rome,  it  formed  an  alliKice  vr. 
that  republic  in  499  B.  C,  but  a  eentvy  W^ 
became  engaged  in  a  war  with  it.      In  ^. 
ita  inhabitants  marched  to  the  very  gates  r 
Rome,  and  were  routed  with  great  ^^^ 
on  the  banks  of  the  Allia  by  T.  Qvintios  C'r- 
cinnatos,  who,  following  up  his  advantage,  t-  ; 
8  towns  sublect  to  Pneneate,  and  compear: 
the  city  to  submit.    In  840  Prseneete  was  a  c*  -- 
spicuous  member  of  the  Latin  league  aga^" 
Rome ;  but  the  defeat  of  the  combined  !dr  < 
by  L.  Camillns  at  Pedum  in  888  |Hit  an  cii 
to  the  war,  and  by  the  terma  of  the  pesj* 
which  followed  the  city  was  deprived  of  a  part 
of  its  territory.    At  the  end  of  the  social  vr 
the  inhabitants  received  the  Roman  franebi*^ 
During  the  civil  war  between  Mariiia  and  &j  J& 
it  was  one  of  the  chief  placea  in  the  hands  • ' 
the  Marian  party,  and  the  place  of  refuge  -* 
the  younger  Marius  after  his  defeat,    bj.s 
captured  it  after  several  attempta  to  brisz  t 
relief  had  failed,  massacred  the  inhabitai'* 
demolished  its  fortificationa,  and  planted  a  vci  ■ 
itary  colony  on  its  territory.    Although  l  •'. 
destroyed,  Prieneste  seems  never  to  have  re- 
covered fVom  this  blow.    It  becsane  dnring  tic 
existence  of  the  empire  a  place  of  amnmer  re- 
sort for  the  Romans,  and  waa  also  mach  vi-r  •. 
on  account  of  its  temple  of  the  goddess  Yk> 
tune,  the  seat  of  a  favorite  oracle.     Ita  ansvr:* 
were  made  by  the  voice  of  the  prieBtees  or  l.^ 
the  eortee  PrumeiUnOy  charaotera  stamped  <* 
dice  and  drawn  from  an  urn.    During  the  mid- 
dle ages  the  place  became  once  more  conspk-- 
uous  as  the  stronghold  of  the  Oolonna  famLj 
It  was  taken  by  Pope  Bonifiu^e  VIIL,  who  d^ 
mantled  the  fortifications,  confiscated  the  prop- 
erty of  the  inhabitants,  and  razed4he  bmJdir^ 
to  the  ground.    It  was  rebuilt  in  1807,  res^ttHi 
an  attack  of  Rienzi,  but  in  1436  was  captarv^ 
by  Cardinal  Vitelleschi,  who  in  1487  destrx>T«d 
it.    In  1448  it  was  again  rebuilt  by  the  Coft^c- 
nas.    In  1680  it  was  sold  by  Fhmoeseo  Cdooiis 
to  Carlo  Barberini,  brother  of  Urban  VIII.,  for 
the  sum  of  776,000  aondL    The  modem  tova 
of  Palestrina  is  situated  principally  on  th« 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Fortune.    Amoi^  th» 
ruins  of  the  old  city  many  statnea  and  otbf  r 
valuable  remains  of  antiquity  have  been  di^-    | 
covered,  and  among  others  the  celebrated  mo- 
saic, considered  the  finest  of  the  ancient  no-     ' 
saics  now  existing.    According  to  MnUer  it  b 
a  natural-historical  and  ethnographical  repre 
sentation  of  Egypt 

PRJSTOR  (Lat  prmiire,  to  leadX  a  Kom^ 
officer  whose  duties  were  chiefly  jndicia],  slu 
also,  according  to  Cicero,  the  title  given  to  tb« 
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abont  145,000.  It  is  overlooked  upon  all  sides 
by  rocky  eminences,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall 
12  m.  in  circumference,  which  has  8  gates. 
The  city  is  divided  into  Sportions,  the  Altstadt, 
Keustadt,  Josephstadt,  Hradschin,  and  Elein- 
•eite.  On  the  riffht  or  £.  bank  of  the  river  are 
the  Altstadt,  or  old  town,  the  principal  business 
quarter;  the  Neustadt,  or  new  town,  which 
has  broad,  regular  streets,  but  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  the  poorer  classes ;  and  the  Joseph- 
stadt, or  Judenstadt,  the  Jews'  quarter,  a  laby- 
rinth of  narrow,  dirty  streets,  and  low  houses. 
The  Jews  have  magistrates  and  a  town  hall  of 
their  own,  in  which  they  conduct  the  affidrs 
of  their  community.  On  the  left  bank  are  the 
Hradschin,  with  many  edifices  of  historic  in- 
terest, and  the  Eleinseite,  which  contains  the 
houses  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  ancient  Bo- 
hemian nobles,  with  gardens  and  shrubberies 
that  in  many  cases  extend  high  up  the  irregu- 
lar hills  behind.  Two  bridges  span  the  Moldau 
within  the  city,  beside  the  railroad  bridge  of 
the  Prague  and  Dresden  line.  The  GarlsbrUcke, 
1,790  feet  long,  has  16  arches,  and  is  ornament- 
ed on  each  side  with  28  statues  of  saints.  Fur- 
ther up  the  river  is  an  iron  suspension  bridge, 
built  m  1841.  The  most  interesting  of  the 
public  buildings  of  Prague  is  the  castle  of 
Hradschin,  for  centuries  the  residence  of  the 
Bohemian  kings,  and  said  to  contain  440  apart- 
ments. It  was  originally  built  in  1853  by  the 
emperor  Charles  IV.,  but  having  been  destroy- 
ed by  fire  in  the  16th  century  it  was  rebuilt  in 
the  18th.  From  a  window  in  this  edifice,  nearly 
80  feet  above  the  ground,  two  unpopular  mem- 
bers of  the  imperial  government  were  thrown 
in  1618  by  the  Bohemian  nobles  and  deputies ; 
this  act  virtually  began  the  80  years*  war.  In 
the  Rothhaus,  or  town  hall,  in  the  Altstadt, 
portions  of  which  date  from  1400,  the  ancient 
corporations  of  Prague  held  their  deliberations 
and  banquets.  In  the  Josephstadt  is  a  Jewish 
synagogue  remarkable  for  its  antiquity,  it  be- 
ing ^lieved  to  be  the  oldest  in  Europe.  The 
cathedral  which  stands  near  the  Hradschin^ 
finished  m  1486,  of  Gothio  architecture,  con- 
tains the  chapel  and  shrine  of  St.  John  Ne- 
pomucen,  ornamented  with  about  87  cwt.  of 
silver,  and  a  splendid  mausoleum  erected  by 
Rudolph  II.  over  the  bodies  of  several  Bo- 
hemian sovereigns.  The  Theinkirche  in  the 
Altstadt  contains  the  tomb  of  the  astronomer 
Tycho  Brahe.  On  the  highest  point  of  land  in 
Prague  stands  the  Strahow  monastery,  which 
has  a  library  of  50,000  volumes.  Of  the  nu- 
merous palaces  in  the  Eleinseite,  the  most  re- 
markable is  that  of  Wallenstein,  which,  though 
unfinished,  is  of  immense  extent ;  some  apart- 
ments with  their  ftirniture  remain  in  their  ori- 
ginal state,  and  the  palace  still  belongs  to  a 
branch  of  Wallenstein's  family.  Some  of  the 
palaces  contidn  considerable  libraries,  as  the 
Lobkowitz  palace,  which  has  70,000  volumes, 
and  the  Einsky  palace,  which  has  40,000.  The 
university  of  Prague  was  founded  in  1848,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  it  is 
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sdd,  its  students  numbered  20,000.  Tbe  cnp- 
nal  school  is  now  entbely  devoted  to  inst^B^ 
tion  in  medicine,  law,  and  the  adcncca^  aad  i 
new  one  is  established  for  edncafeion  in  thec4'.ir. 
Prague  has  manufactories  of  printed  ouwL 
linen,  sUk,  and  woollen  fabrics,  jewdry,  rLi:^^ 
matical  and  musical  instruments,  ps^^r*  letti-*. 
hats,  liqueurs,  earthenware,  dec.  Several  £L£  j. 
tarn  are  held. — ^The  date  of  the  origin  of  Ptst' 
is  not  known,  but  a  portion  of  it  was  prc^-; 
built  in  the  8th  century.  It  has  suffer^  ptssf; 
from  the  ravages  of  war,  particularij  dsr^ 
the  Hussite  contests.  It  witnessed  xht  frt 
outbreak  of  the  80  years'  war  in  1618,  uA  - 
1620  the  battle  which  ruined  tbe  fortuae^.: 
the  elector  Prederio  was  fought  near  iu  ^'? 
at  the  foot  of  the  White  mountain.  In  leni  .- 
city  was  taken  by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  md  d- 
next  year  was  retaken  by  the  imperimlii^  u^^^-c 
Wallenstein.  The  Swedes  gained  poeeoBi'& 
of  the  Eleinseite  in  1648,  but  evacuated  t.  z. 
the  same  year  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  p»r« 
of  Westphalia.  Prague  was  taken  bj  '.^ 
French  and  Bavarians  in  1741.  In  1744  it^ti 
reduced  by  Frederic  the  Great  alter  a  seve? 
bombardment,  but  restored  by  the  peac«  c' 
Dresden  in  the  next  year.  The  same  moo^  .* 
defeated  the  Auatrians  before  the  city  in  17*7 
In  1848  Prague  was  the  seat  of  the  Savic  iv!r 
gress,  and  the  scene  of  a  national  Bohemiii 
outbreak  in  June,  when  a  desperate  cc>ii:t»' 
took  place.  Windischgratz,  howerer,  g^ed 
possession  of  the  Hradschin,  and  tk^ice  U^s- 
barded  the  rest  of  the  city,  and  by  the  19th  d 
June  the  insurrection  was  entirely  put  dowiL 

PRAIRIE.    See  Plains. 

PRAIRIE,  a  central  co.  of  Ark.,  bounded  L 
by  White  river  and  N.  by  Cypress  bayou,  tit 
of  its  branches,  and  by  bayous  Metoe  and  I^ 
Arc;  area,  1,050  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  8.<H 
of  whom  2,889  were  slaves.  It  has  a  De:irlj 
level  surface  covered  by  prairies  and  foi^. 
The  productions  in  1864  were  134,295  bc^^te 
of  Indian  com,  1,455  of  oats,  and  1,4^4  Uk» 
of  cotton.    Oapital,  Brownsville. 

PRAIRIE  DOG  (eynomyt,  Raf.),  a  genus  d 
American  rodents,  intermediate  between  t^ 
marmots  and  the  i^rmophiles  or  prairie  5<|Qir> 
rels.  The  cheek  pouches  are  very  rudinki];- 
ary ;  the  eyes  large,  and  the  ears  very  short; 
5  distinct  claws  on  all  the  feet,  those  on  tb« 
fore  feet  much  the  largest;  the  body  thick  a:A 
low,  the  feet  large,  and  the  tail  abort  and  tLi> 
ly  haired ;  the  skull  short  and  very  broad,  viti 
the  zygomata  strongly  convergent  anteriorir; 
molars  very  large,  arranged  in  curves,  stroncW 
divergent  anteriorly,  and  near  together  bebiod. 
The  common  prairie  dog  {C.  Ludovicianvs^  K  h^i) 
is  about  IS  inches  long,  with  the  tail  4  nior«; 
the  color  above  is  reddish  or  cinnamon  bn^^n 
with  lighter  tips  to  the  hairs  and  a  few  bl&ck 
ones  intermixed ;  beneath,  brownish  white  <^ 
yellow ;  tail  like  the  back,  with  a  black  tip:  b 
winter  the  color*  above  is  more  grayish ;  tba 
hind  soles  have  a  hairy  patch.  Ibis  wood- 
chuck  in  miniature  is  abundant  on  the  plaixa 
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h  probablj  more  than  makes  up  the  loss  hj 
the  destruction  of  mice  and  nonons  insects ; 
it  disappears  before  the  plough,  and  rareljr  at- 
tacks old  and  well  cultivated  fields ;  it  brings 
forth  6  or  7  joung,  once  a  jear,  in  Maj  or 
June.  Its  southern  representative  is  the  3, 
Jfoieania(Wagn.). 

PRAIRDfc  WOLF.    Bee  Wolf. 

PRAM|  Chbibtiah  HBHsncamr,  a  Danish 
poet,  born  in  Gnldbrandsdalen,  Sept.  4^  1756, 
died  in  the  island  of  8t  Thomas,  Nov.  25, 1821. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Copen- 
hagen, and  in  1781  was  appointed  to  a  situation 
in  the  chamber  of  commerce.  About  the  same 
time  he  founded  the  ffandcUtidende  or  ^*  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce,"  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected for  6  yean.  He  originated  the  "Mi- 
nerva," a  literary  periodical,  and  in  comunction 
with  some  friends  established  the  Scandinavian 
literary  sodety,  of  which  he  was  president  for 
a  number  of  years.  He  held  km  official  ap- 
pointment in  St.  Thomas  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  His  principal  works  are  the  Stcer-Kod- 
der^  a  poem  m  15  cantos  upon  the  old  Scandi- 
navian legends ;  and  the  tragedies  "  Damon  and 
Pythias"  and  ''Frode  and  Fingal."  A  collec- 
tion of  his  miscellaneous  works  was  published 
by  Rahbek  in  1824-'6,  in  4  vols. 

PRA6LIN,  a  French  marquisate,  deriving 
its  name  from  a  village  of  Cfhampagne,  near 
Bar-aur-Seine,  department  of  Aube,  which  was 
in  possession  of  the  main  branch  of  the  house 
of  Chotseul,  but  in  1690  came  into  that  o^  the 
counts  of  Ohevigny,  another  branch  of  the 
same  house,  and  in  1762  was  made  a  duke- 
dom. L  GfisAB  Gabbdcl  ds  Ghoissul,  duke  of 
Praslin,  bom  in  Paris  in  1712,  died  in  1785, 
aneceeded  his  cousin,  the  celebrated  duke  de 
Choiseul,  as  ambassador  at  Vienna,  and  in  1768 
signed  the  treitty  which  put  an  end  to  the  7 
years'  war.  He  was  afterward  successively 
minister  of  foreign  afOurs  and  of  marine,  im- 
parting great  energy  to  naval  affairs,  and  shared 
nis  cousin's  disgrace  in  1770.  H.  Aktouti  Oi- 
SAB  Fiux,  gnmdson  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
1776,  died  in  Paris,  June  28,  1889.  a  zealous 
follower  of  Napoleon,  and  chamberlain  to  the 
empress  Maria  Louisa,  was  made  peer  during  the 
Hundred  Davs,  strack  off  the  list  after  the  res- 
toration, and  reinstated  in  1817.  lU.  Coablis 
Lausb  Huouxs  Theobald,  son  of  the  preceding, 
bora  in  1786,  died  Aug.  28, 1847.  He  married  in 
1825  the  daughter  of  Marshal  Sebastiani,  who 
brought  with  her  a  large  dowry,  and  bore  him 
10  children.  On  Aug.  18, 1847,  she  was  found 
murdered  in  her  house  in  the  faubourg  St 
Honors  in  Paris.  Suspicion  fell  upon  her  hus- 
band, who  had  been  for  several  years  estranged 
and  partially  separated  from  his  wife;  he  was 
carried  to  prison,  and  there  died  from  taking 
poison.  His  guilt  was  phiced  beyond  all  doubt 
^-The  present  duke  and  head  of  the  family  is 
Gaston  Louis  Phiuppb,  bora  Aug.  7, 1884. 

PRATI,  GiovANin,  an  Italian  poet,  bora  at 
Dascindo,  in  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  Jan.  27,  1815. 
The  success  of  his  first  poem,  Edrnengarda  (Mi- 


lan. 1841),  induced  him  to  relinquish  tbe  stu^ 
of  law  in  which  he  was  then  engaged,  and  d^ 
vote  his  time  to  literature.  Having  prodoc.^ 
several  volumes  of  poems,  he  published  in  1S4;) 
a  volume  entitled  '^Political  Songs,"^  iiouDg 
which  the  ''Hymn  to  Italy'' and  the  '  So£( 
of  the  Future"  became  famous  in  Italy. 

PRATINGOLE  (fflartola,  Briss.),  a  geas^'of 
wading  birds  of  the  plover  family,  iimtbiticr 
the  temperate  and  warmer  regions  of  the  u^i 
world.  About  half  a  dozen  species  are  descnb* 
ed  in  Europe,  Asia,  Afiica,  and  Australia,  (rt- 
quenting  the  borders  of  rivers,  lake^  and  mj^ 
es,  in  low  and  in  high  regions ;  the  food  coQ»i.<i 
of  worms  and  insects,  which  they  pick  from  th< 
ground  or  aquatic  plants^  or  take  on  the  viu 
Bke  swallows;  they  fly  and  run  veiy  swifUj. 
the  nest  is  a  alight  structure  on  the  graoiKl. 
among  the  thick  herbage  of  the  manbedL  ao^ 
the  eggs  8  or  4  in  number.  The  collared  pn- 
ttncole  (O.pratiMola,  Pall.)  is  about  the  ^ 
of  a  blackbird,  9  inches  long ;  it  is  brown  abuve, 
white  on  the  rump  and  below ;  the  throat  Kir- 
rounded  by  a  black  circle ;  the  base  <^  the  b«2 
and  the  feet  reddish.  It  is  plentiftd  in  Aor 
tria,  and  has  received  one  of  its  q>ecific  Dane's 

i^Kslriaea)  from  that  country;  itisoccssionail.^ 
bund  in  England,  and  is  extensively  distributed 
over  the  old  world ;  it  is  usually  seen  in  tli«U 
which  are  very  noisy ;  the  food  conasta  chUrij 
of  beetles  and  grasshoppers.  It  so  rescmMc* 
the  swallows  in  its  forked  tail  and  %hu  tLit 
it  was  at  first  placed  among  them  by  linncoi : 
from  its  appearance  and  habita  on  the  grvLLii 
it  is  called  sea  partridge  by  the  French,  tl"  3 
rarely  found  near  the  coast.  The  crealn-culi»^^: 
pratincole  {G.  laeUa,  Temm^  is  a  smaller  h*- 
cies,  living  on  the  banka  of  the  GaDg»;  :-' 
color  above  and  on  the  wiugs  is  dnereoot  vl  j<. 
below  white;  quills  and  under  wing  coTtfi^ 
bkck;  tail  fbathers,  except  the  outer  orti 
with  a  black  spot.  The  Australian  prallii'^  ■< 
(G.  I$abeUa,  VieUl.)  haa  the  breast  and  n[i<r 
parts  light  rufous;  throat  and  upper  tail  ^'^^"^ 
white;  abdomen  bright  chestnut;  qnills  a'/| 
under  wing  coverts  black ;  it  has  a  stootcr  U  • 
and  longer  legs  than  the  other  speoM,  and  if- 
preaches  the  coursers  (evrvmifs,  Lath). 

PRATT,  Gbablbs.    Bee  Cammv,  Eau. 

PRAWN,  a  marine  decapod  cruatacesn,*] 
the  macrourous  division  and  genus  v«^r*  * 
(Fabr.).  About  20  species  are  describei  D'*^  .' 
of  smidl  siie,  though  some  from  tropical  rtp*  •* 
are  a  foot  long ;  they  somewhat  rsstmble  t  -« 
crawfishes  in  appearance,  habita,  and  k^^* 
ments.  The  carapace  is  broad,  proloord  a  - 
teriorly  into  an  acute,  kterally  flattened  p- 
trum,  with  8  or  9  teeth  above  and  8  or  4  be :• » 
usually  extending  beyond  the  pednnelcs  <d  \i< 
antemus;  the  eyes  large  and  prominent;  t->^ 
1st  and  Sd  pairs  of  feet  terminate  in  S-fis^''- 
claws,  the  2d  pair  the  largest  and  ]oc.t»:. 
oarpua  inarticulate;  external  Jaw-feet  al.ort  h  . 
slender;  external  antennas  very  long.  «•-.  * 
acale  at  the  base,  and  sometimes  with  s  tim  »> . 
6  pairs  of  fin-Hke  fringed  feet  under  the  uu  ^ ' 
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tMoa  b«hrdNi  the  Protoefeor,  96  gimfe,  «iid  tli« 
Sn^^  privateer  General  Duff,  which  blew  np 
after  a  severe  combat,  waa  afterword  captured 
oft'  tlie  Fenobsooty  and  became  a  prwoner  ob 
board  the  prison  i^ip  Jersey  in  the  harbor  of 
New  York.  On  being  liberated  he  Joined  the 
JCaaaaohnaetts  Teasel  of  war  Winthn^,  Captain 
George  little,  and  diatingaished  hunself  by 
boar£ng,  with  14  men,  an  English  armed  brig 
lying  at  anchor  off  Oaatine,  and  carrying  her 
ont  under  fire  of  an  EngHsh  battery.  He  re- 
ceived the  commission  of  lieutenant  in  the  U.  S. 
znvy  in  1799,  and  took  command  of  the  Picker- 
ing, one  of  Gommodore  John  Barry 'a  squadron 
stationed  among  the  Windward  islands.  At  the 
close  of  1799  he  was  promoted  to  be  captain^ 
the  intermediate  rank  of  master  commandant 
beiiw  passed  over,  and  appointed  to  command 
the  Essex,  82,  in  which  he  went  out  to  Batavia, 
and  convoyed  home  a  fleet  of  li  merchant  ves^ 
sels.  Owing  to  ill  health  he  remained  unem- 
ployed xmtil  1808,  when  he  received  command 
of  the  aquadrcm  sent  against  TripolL  His  flag- 
ship was  the  GonstStution,  44;  and  the  other 
vessels  of  the  squadron  were  the  Philadelphia, 
88,  Qvpt.  Bainbridge ;  Argus,  16,  Lieut  De- 
catur; Siren,  16,  iXsut.  Charles  Stewart;  En* 
terprise,  IS,  lieut.  Isaac  Hull;  Nautilus,  12, 
Lieut.  Bichard  Somen ;  and  Vixen,  12,  Lieut. 
John  Smith.  The  attention  of  Preble  was  first 
directed  toward  Morocco,  and  anchoring  at 
Tangiers  with  a  part  of  his  squadron  in  Oct. 
1608,  he  opened  negotiations  by  which  he  final- 
ly placed  our  relations  with  that  power  on  a 
friendly  footing.  On  Nov.  12  he  gave  formal 
notice  of  the  blockade  of  Tripoli,  off  which  port 
he  supposed  the  Philadelphia,  the  Vixen,  and 
other  small  vessels  then  to  be.  On  the  27th  he 
airived  at  Malta,  where  he  received  letters  from 
Gapt  Bainbridgo  apprising  him  of  the  capture 
of  the  Philadelphia.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Bainbridge,  with  whom  he  kept  up  a  corre- 
spondence, the  Philadelphia  was  destroyed  at 
her  enchorage  in  the  harbor  by  Lieut.  Decatur 
(see  BxoATUB,  Stbphxn),  Feb.  10, 1804.  On 
July  26  Preble  was  before  Tripoli  with  15  sail, 
induding  2  bomb  vessels  armed  each  with  a  18- 
inch  mortar,  and  6  gun  boats  of  25  tons,  built 
for  harbor  service,  and  carrying  each  a  24- 
pounder.  These  gun  boasts  and  bomb  vessels 
were  borrowed  of  the  Neapolitan  government. 
The  first  attack  was  made  on  Aug.  8  upon  the 
enemy's  gun  boats,  whidi  were  anchored  in 
8  divisions,  two  of  them  outside  and  one  inside 
a  line  of  rocks  which  forms  the  harbor,  the 
whole  bdng  protected  by  batteries  on  shore. 
About  1  o'dook  P.  M.  Preble  stood  for  the  town 
in  the  Gonstitution,  his  gun  boats  following  in 
two  divisions  under  Decatur  and  Somers.  Aa 
they  neared  the  harbor  the  Gonstitution  short- 
ened sail  and  opened  a  destructive  fire  upon 
file  batteries,  while  the  gun  boats  dosed  with 
the  Tripolitasis,  carried  8  of  the  largest-  by 
boarding,  and  sunk  8  others.  After  a  desperate 
hand-to-hand  conflict  of  more  than  8  hours,  the 
■nailer  vessela  of  the  American  squadron  took 


the  gun  boats,  bomb  vessels,  and  prises  in  tofw, 
and  hauled  off  under  cover  of  the  CoiLsdr:^ 
tiott's  fire.  The  American  loss  was  but  14  bikri 
and  wounded.  On  the  8th  another  attack  v^uf 
made,  but  with  less  success,  aa  the  Trmoliisiis 
kept  close  within  the  harbor.  One  of  rrelk  s 
gun  boats  was  sunk.  Another  g^ieral  anscx 
was  made  on  the  28th,  when  about  S  o*di^:l 
A.  M.  the  gun  boats,  covered  by  the  brigs  s^i 
schooners  and  accompanied  by  all  the  b^  <  f 
the  squadron,  anchored  with  springa  on  Oberz 
cables  dose  to  the  rocks  at  the  entrance  to  ±i 
harbor.  They  were  in  two  diviaaona  aa  bei&re. 
and  aa  soon  as  they  imchored  oonunenced  a  &;. 
As  day  dawned  the  Gonstitution  stood  in  usdfr 
a  heavy  fire,  and  at  this  time  13  TripoHtan  z^ 
boats  and  galleys  were  dosely  engag^  with  xL- 
8  American  boats.  As  the  ammunition  of  tie 
latter  was  nearly  exhausted,  C(»n.  PreUe  ord£-- 
ed  them  to  retire,  and  aa  hie  frigate  cane  -r 
opened  a  fire  upon  the  Tripolitaa  boats,  ^j 
which  one  was  sunk  and  two  wex«  drives 
ashore;  the  rest  retreated.  The  CoiisdtutS'4 
lay  three  quarters  of  an  hour  within  musket  »LvC 
of  the  mole,  pouring  a  heavy  and  destract'.v^ 
fire  upon  the  town  batteries,  until  Com.  PreVk 
finding  that  all  his  small  vessela  were  out  c€ 
gun  shot,  hauled  off*  The  American  ves^cl^ 
were  much  cut  up  aloft,  but  otherwise  sus- 
tained little  iiyury.  A  boat  of  the  JoLs 
Adams  (which  had  joined  the  squadrojD  t.r 
the  8th)  was  sunk  by  a  ahot  which  IdUed  t 
men.  A  heavy  shot  from  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can gun  boats  passed  through  a  room  in  tie 
castle  in  whi<»i  Capt.  Bainbridge  was  con- 
fined. He  was  in  bed  at  the  moment,  and  tl« 
shot  rebounding  from  the  opposite  wall  Ul\ 
upon  his  bed  within  6  inches  of  Idm.  C^ 
Sept.  8,  a  4th  attack  was  made.  The  Triprli- 
tans  had  in  the  mean  time  raised  and  added 
to  their  flotilla  their  boats  which  had  been 
sunk  on  Aug.  8  and  28.  They  also  very  ju4^ 
ciously  changed  their  mode  of  fighting,  bj 
keeping  their  boats  under  way  whUe  in  acticL. 
On  this  ocoaaion  the  bomb  vessels  were  dir^^- 
ed  to  throw  shells,  while  the  gun  boats  in  two 
divisions,  commanded  aa  before  by  Decatur  asd 
Somers,  and  covered  by  the  brics  and  schooL- 
ers,  attacked  the  Tripolitan  flotilla.  Com 
Preble  brought  to  in  the  Gonstitution  very  nejr 
the  rocks,  in  a  position  where  70  heavy  gma 
bore  upon  his  ship.  Here  she  opened  a  v^rt 
heavy  fire,  silencing  the  enemy^s  batteries  in 
snecesdon.  The  ship  suffered  very  much,  u 
was  to  be  expected,  for  she  was  exposed  to 
more  than  double  her  number  of  guna,  gener- 
ally of  heavier  caliber,  and  protected  by  stor.c 
waUs.  After  throwing  more  than  800  round 
shot,  she  hauled  off,  having  by  signal  previou^- 
1^  d&ected  the  other  vessds  to  do  so.  By  this 
time  preparations  for  another  species  of  annov- 
ance,  which  Gom.  Preble  had  meditated  far 
some  time,  were  comf^ted.  The  Intrepid^  s 
ketch,  captured  from  the  enemy,  and  which 
Lieut.  Decatur  had  used  in  destroying  the  Pbil- 
addphia,  waa  converted  into  a  fire  ship.    In  a 
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•noe"  were  established  in  Spain  (1678)  and  in 
France,  which  remained  however  in  connection 
with  tne  other  convents,  and  the  nnion  was 
atrengthened  by  new  statutes  in  1030.  In  the 
18th  century  the  number  of  convents  greatly 
decreased,  and  the  female  branch  became  al- 
most entirely  extinct.  In  1860  the  order  had 
8  convents  in  Germany  (that  at  Prague  being 
now  regarded  as  the  chief  convent  of  the  or- 
der), 11  in  Hungary,  2  in  France,  4  in  Belgium 
and  Holland,  1  in  the  United  States  (at  Sao 
Prairie,  Wisconsin),  and  1  in  Cape  Oolony, 
BouUi  Africa.  The  female  branch,  in  the  same 
▼ear,  numbered  6  convents  in  Poland,  Switzer- 
land, and  Holland. 

PRENTICE,  Gbobob  Dbniboit,  an  American 
editor,  bom  in  Preston,  Conn.,  Dec.  18,  1802. 
He  was  educated  at  Brown  university,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1828. 
He  studied  law,  but  did  not  engage  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  profession,  and  in  1828  became  edi- 
tor of  the  ^'  New  England  Weekly  Review"  at 
Hartford,  a  literary  journal,  which  he  conduct- 
ed for  two  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he 
removed  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  in  1881  he 
became  editor  of  the  ^^  Louisville  Journal,"  a 
position  which  he  still  holds,  and  in  which  he 
nas  won  a  high  and  wide-spread  reputation  for 
political  ability  and  for  wit  and  satire.  For 
many  years  the  ^^  Journal"  was  a  leading  advo- 
cate in  the  West  of  the  policy  of  the  whig 
party,  and  at  present  (June,  1861)  maintains 
with  great  zeid  and  ability  the  cause  of  the 
Union  against  the  secessionists.  In  early  life 
Mr.  Prentice  wrote  several  poems,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  collections  of  American 
poetry,  but  have  not  yet  been  gathered  into  a 
volume.  A  selection  has  been  published  from 
his  newspaper  paragraphs  under  the  title  of 
•*Prenticeana"  (New  York,  1860). 

PRENTISS,  Beabobnt  Smith,  an  American 
orator,  bom  in  Portland,  Me.,  Sept.  80,  1808, 
died  in  Natchez,  Miss.,  July  1, 1850.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  prosperous  shipmaster,  who  during 
the  war  of  1812  retired  to  a  farm  in  the  town 
of  Gk)rham.  The  son  by  a  violent  fever  in  in- 
fancy was  deprived  for  several  years  of  the  use 
of  his  limbs,  and  it  was  not  till  the  age  of  10 
CfT  12  that  he  was  able  to  walk,  and  then  only 
with  a  lameness  which  continued  through  life. 
He  entered  Bowdoin  college  in  the  junior  class, 
and  was  graduated  in  1826.  He  immediately 
commenced  the  study  of  .law  in  the  office  of 
Judge  Pierce  of  Gorham ;  but  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  impelled  by  the  wish  to  seek  his  for- 
tune in  the  West,  he  went  to  Cincinnati,  in 
which  city  he  remained  a  few  months,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Natchez,  where  he  sup- 
ported himself  as  tutor  in  a  private  family 
while  he  pursued  his  legal  studies.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1829,  and  began  practice 
at  Natchez  in  nartnership  with  Gen.  Felix  Hu- 
ston. In  1882  he  removed  to  Vicksburg,  where 
ke  soon  attained  a  high  reputation  as  an  advo- 
cate. He  was  elect^  in  1885  to  the  state 
legidature.    In  1837,  at  the  regular  November 


deetion,  he  was  ehotesi  a  rcpiefleulafirt  3 
congress,  but  on  arriving  at  Waidii&gton  ht^ 
•his  seat  claimed  by  a  member  chosen  at  a  ^a- 
dal  election  held  in  the  preceding  July  lor  ti* 
extra  session  of  congress  called  in  that  j^aer 
by  the  president's  proclamation.  In  the  60*^  j 
balanced  state  of  partiee  at  thai  time  ia  ^ 
house,  a  single  vote  waa  of  great  importszKi. 
and  that  fact  and  the  principles  involved  mtr- 
case  rendered  the  ^^Mississippi  electioa  cxcb- 
test"  one  of  unusual  interest.  The  qnestwB  c- 
tracted  universal  attention  in  the  conntrr.    j. 
a  speech  condnued  for  8  days  Mr.  Precn-9 
argued  his  claim  before  the  house  wirh  ^ 
ability  and  eloquence  that  gave  him  at  cur. 
the  highest  reputation  as  a  congresaioDai  crv 
tor.    By  the  casting  vote  of  the  spe^er  t:-^ 
house  decided  against  his  admission,  and  refT^> 
red  the  matter  back  to  tiie  people,  who  tx  ir 
election  in  the  following  April  sancticmed  Isa 
claim  by  a  triumphant  majority;    and  on  re- 
turning  to  Washington  he  took  his  seat  av.T-* 
edly  under  the  election  of  November.  He  t«.«  -k. 
little  part  in  the  business  or  debates  of  ti» 
house,  but  maintained  his  reputation  as  en 
orator  by  a  speech  against  the  sab-treasury  bsl 
At  the  end  of  his  term  he  declined  a  re^iectko, 
and  devoted  himself  thenceforth  to  his  prolix 
sion,  rarely  taking  part  in  politics.     In  19^X 
however,  as  a  whig  candidate  for  presidemial 
elector,  he  made  an  active  canvass  of  the  stire 
in  behalf  of  Gen.  Harrison.    He  stron^y  of^ 
posed  repudiation,  and  in  1845,  partly  in  dtssst- 
isfaction  with  the  course  adopted  by  Mlssisapf  u 
he  removed  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  pa»vd 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  going  to  Katcbf; 
in  his  last  illness.    Though  only  41  years  o'.d 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Prentiss  alroLdr 
ranked  among  the  most  eminent  of  Amencaa 
orators.    ^^  He  was  distinguished,"  eays  Henry 
Clay  in  a  letter  relating  to  his  death,  *-  hj  s 
rich,  chaste,  and  boundless  imagination.  tb« 
exhaustless  resources  of  which,  in   beautifd 
language  and  happy  illustrations,  he  brourbt 
to  the  aid  of  a  logical  power  which  he  wieM^ 
to  a  very  great  extent.    His  voice  was  fioe, 
softened  and  I  think  improved  by  a  slight  Ii>f , 
which  an  attentive  observer  could   discern.'* 
Mr.  Crittenden  in  a  similar  letter  says :  **  It 
was  impossible  to  know  him  without  IMicf 
for  him  admiration  and  love.    Ilis  genius  so 
rich  and  rare;  his  heart,  so  warm,  generoufv 
and  magnanimous ;  and  his  manner,  so  graceful 
and  so  genial,  could  not  fail  to  impress  these 
sentiments  on  all  who  approached  nim.    £lo> 
quence  was  part  of  his  nature,  and  over  his 
private  conversations  as  well   as  his  publis 
speeches,  it  scattered  its  sparkling  jewels  widi 
more  than  royal  profusion." — ^A  ^'Memoir of 
S.  S.  Prentiss"  has  been  edited  by  his  brother 
(2  vols..  New  York,  1866). 

PREPOSITION  (Lat  preffxmtwn^  placed 
before),  a  word  expressing  a  relation  between 
different  words,  and  placed  generaUy  before  a 
noun,  which  in  Engksh  \t  governs  in  the  ob- 
jective case.    According  to  Home  Tooke,  aQ 
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Khig^iiiiifldafl!;  tbatercnirlkttidMoofisweM 
•et  apart  to  their  offiee,  it  is  «vident  from  the 
narrative  (Acts  vL  1-6)  that  a  plurality  laid 
hands  upon  them  vith  fasting  and  prayer* 
They  moreover  believe  that  the  whole  visible 
ohnrch,  whether  in  Jemsalem  or  in  Antiooh, 
in  Philippi  or  in  Ephesos,  was  regarded  as  one 
body,  subject  to  the  same  authority,  and  regu- 
lated by  uie  same  Judicial  decisions ;  in  illustra- 
tion of  which  they  refer  to  the  faot  that  when 
A  question  arose  which  was  of  common  interest 
to  the  whole  Ohristian  community,  it  was  de- 
cided by  a  synod  of  the  ^^  apostles  and  dderft 
at  Jerusalem,^'  and  the  decrees  of  that  synod 
were  sent  down  to  *^  all  the  churches"  to  be 
registered  and  obeyed.  Fftasing  from  the  l^ew 
Testament  to  the  earliest  records  of  uninspired 
antiquity,  Presbyterians  assert  that  the  system 
•f  ecclesiastical  government  disclosed  by  the 

2>iBtles  of  Ignatius  and  Clemens  Bomanus  is 
oroQghly  presbyterian ;  that  this  system  pre- 
vailed for  more  than  100  years  after  the  apos- 
tolic age ;  that  the  first  inroads  which  were 
made  upon  it  were  by  the  pastors  of  the  large 
towns  claiming  special  preeminence  and  power 
as  peculiarly  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  and 
that  this  claim  came  gradually  to  be  admitted, 
and  was  at  last  permanently  established.  They 
mainti^n,  however,  that  the  admission  of  this 
daim  was  never  by  any  means  universal ;  that 
the  Paulicians  in  the  Yth  century,  and  after 
them  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses,  earnestly 
protested  against  all  encroachments  on  pres- 
byterian simplicity ;  and  that  when  the  refor- 
mation came,  Uiere  was  a  vast  preponderance 
of  opinion  among  the  leaders  in  that  enten»rise 
in  favor  of  the  presbyterian  system ;  and  the 
reformed  churches  in  France,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, Hungary,  Geneva,  and  Scotland  were 
thoroughly  presbyterian,  both  in  principle  and 
practice.  Presbyterianism,  as  it  has  long  ex- 
kted  in  these  several  countries,  is  substantially 
the  same  system,  differing  only  in  minor  de- 
tails, and  chiefly  in  the  names  and  arrange^ 
ments  of  their  several  ecclesiastical  assemblies. 

— ^PRSSBYTItmAN   OhUBOH   IS    SCOTLAND.      The 

church  or  kirk  of  Scotland  may  be  said  to  have 
had  its  remote  origin  in  the  first  introdnctum 
of  the  principles  of  the  reformation  into  that 
country,  about  1687.  This  measure  was  met 
by  a  vigorous  opposition  on  the  part  both  of 
the  sovereign  and  of  the  priesthood,  wlule  the 
greater  part  of  the  nobility  espoused  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people.  When  Andrew  Melville 
Arrived  in  Scotland  from  Geneva,  in  1674,  he 
found  a  state  of  things  in  many  respects  favYV- 
able  to  liie  design  of  introducing  the  Presbyte- 
rian polity  in  Scotland ;  and  this  he  actually 
elTected  in  1692.  James  VI.  was  intent  upon 
the  restoration  of  episcopacy,  even  before  his 
accession  to  the  £ngHsh  tnrone ;  and  after  that 
event  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  his  object. 
But  Charles  I.,  with  a  view  to  assimilate  in  all 
respects  the  churches  of  England  and  Scotland, 
determined  to  introduce  a  liturgy,  whioh  in  Scot- 
kdld  had  beendisnsed  since  the  reformation,  to* 


gether  widi  a  set  of  canons  abdkhiag  tbo  e:*- 
trol  over  ecderiastical  measures  which  lA 
been  conceded  to  the  inferior  church  Judirs  > 
ries.    All  this  met  with  a  prompt  <^posL  : 
from  the  multitude,  and  the  clergy  were  t-- 
proaohed  and  insulted  on  every  Me.     The  <L^ 
satisfied  in  Scpthmd.  and  those  who  were  i!.- 
affected  toward  prelacy  in  EngUmd,  eattr-l 
into  a  combination  binding  thetnselvva,  br  k. 
well  known  **  Solemn  Lei^e  and  Coveiur 
to  exterminate  prelacy,  as  being  nothing  l^.r 
than  a  corrupted  form  of  CfaristianitT;  tii 
they  lent  their  frJl  influence  to  the  canTij 
out  of  those  measures  which  resulted  in  ' 
death  of  Oharles  and  the  establishment  «^  L. 
commonwealth.     Upon    the    restoratioD  v< 
Charles  II.,  episcopacy  was  reestablished  :. 
Scotland ;  but  the  Presbyterians  still  resoht?< 
ly  a^ered  to  their  princii^es,  and  upon  in 
abdication  of  James  II.  they  confidentW  c 
ticipated  the  triumph  of  their  cause.     'I^ozj: 
William  III.  was  bent  on  preserving  the  scr^ 
form   of  ecclesiastical   government    both  b 
England  and  Scotland,  the  bish<^s  relu$«d  ta 
transfer  their  allegiance  to  him,  and  by  iIj 
means  the  way  was  opened  for  that  estab&l- 
ment  of  presbytery  which  had  been  ur^ged  i:[<  z 
him  by  some  of  his  most  zealous  adherents.  liI 
which  was  ratified  by  an  act  of  parliament  ii 
1690.     Thus,  Scotland   and   England  hsrir:; 
been  separate  kingdoms  at  the  time  of  the  r^ 
formation,  a  difi^erence  of  circumstances  in  t!  ? 
two  countries  ultimately  led  to  difiTerent  rtli- 
gious  establishments ;  and  when  the  tre&ty  <  :* 
union  was  formed  in  1707,  it  was  agreed  \j 
both  kingdoms  that  episoonacy  should  cocticV 
in  England,  and  Presbyterianism  ahould  be  tie 
only  religious  system  recognized  by  the  Ft.'£ 
in  Scotland.  The  only  confession  of  fiaith  krJ- 
ly  established  before  the  revolution  of  16^r  .• 
that  which  is  published  in  the  ^  History  of  t>  .- 
Reformation  in  Scotland,"  attributed  to  Jch: 
Enoz.    It  consists  of  S5  articles,  and  was  tie 
confession  as  well  of  the  Episcopal  as  of  tl  e 
Presbyterian  church.     The  Govenanter:^  in- 
deed, during  the  commonwealth,  adopted  t\: 
Westminster  confession.  At  ^e  revolution  tLi; 
confession  was  received  as  the  standard  of  tL« 
national  faith ;  and  it  was  ordained  by  the  ssnt 
acts  of  parliament  which  settled  PresbyterJa 
church  government  in  Scotland,  ^'  that  no  per- 
son be  admitted  or  continued  hereafter  to  be  « 
minister  or  preacher  within  this  chuit^  vaUea 
he  subscribe  the  [that  is,  this]  eonfessioii  of 
faith,  declaring  the  same  to  be  the  confessiim 
of  his  faith.*'    By  the  act  of  union  in  1707,  tl)« 
same  is  required  of  all  professors,  principals, 
regents,  masters,  and  others    bearing  ofEce. 
The  Westminster  confession  of  faith  then,  aod 
what  are  called  the  larger  and  shorter  cste- 
chisms,  contain  the  publicly  recognized  dc«* 
trines  of  this  church ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
these  formularies  are  an  embodiment  of  the 
Oalvinistic  faith.    There  is  no  liturgy  or  puMic 
form  of  prayer  used  in  the  church  of  Scotland, 
the  minister's  only  guide  being  Uie  ^^Directorr 
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Beoesflion  cbnrcb,  which  all  oontemplated  as  a 
rare  result,  though  it  might  be  remote,  was 
hastened  by  the  conrse  of  political  events  in 
Britain.  The  passage  of  the  reform  bill  in  1888 
was  hailed  by  the  dissenters  as  the  first  step 
toward  the  separation  of  the  church  from  the 
state,  and  their  consequent  deliverance  from 
the  disabflities  to  which  they  had  hitherto 
been  subjected.  Almost  all  the  clergymen  and 
kdty  of  the  United  Secession  had  taken  higher 
ground  than  that  assumed  by  the  Erskines,  and 
were  therefore  ready  to  unite  with  any  reli- 
gious body  of  corresponding  views  of  Ohristian 
doctrine  and  church  government,  who  would 
cooperate  with  them  in  systematic  efforts  to 
overthrow  the  establishment.  Accordingly,  a 
union  was  formed  between  these  two  bodies ; 
but  the  controversy  as  to  the  theory  of  an  es- 
tablishment was  not  confined  to  them ;  it  soon 
extended  to  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  led 
to  the  most  unexpected  and  important  results. 
Various  causes  had  been  at  work  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century  to  give  a 
more  earnest  tone  to  the  ministrations  in  the 
established  church,  and  probably  no  two  indi- 
viduals contributed  so  much  to  this  result  as 
those  great  lights  of  the  Scottish  pulpit,  Dr. 
Andrew  Thompson  and  Dr.  Chalmers.  From 
1883  to  1838  several  important  changes  were 
effected,  such  as  abolishing  a  plurality  of  cleri- 
cal offices,  rendering  more  complete  the  course 
of  theological  education,  deposing  from  the 
ministry  men  of  unworthy  characters,  reform- 
ing the  system  of  patronage,  and  communi- 
cating a  fresh  impulse  to  the  cause  of  Ohristian 
benevolence,  and  especially  of  foreign  missions. 
But  in  the  progress  of  this  spirit  of  reform,  the 
church  came  into  serious  collision  with  the 
state ;  and  after  a  protracted  course  of  vexatious 
litigation,  in  which  the  measures  of  the  church 
were  constantly  thwarted  by  the  civil  courts, 
the  memorable  disruption  took  place,  in  which 
originated  the  Free  church.  (See  Fbeb  Chitroh 
OF  SooTLAND.)  lu  1860  the  church  of  Scot- 
land numbered  84  presbyteries,  1,178  ministers, 
and  1,208  churches;  and  the  United  Presby- 
terian church,  at  the  same  time,  numbered  81 
presbyteries,  526  ministers,  and  686  churches. 
— ^Fresbtterian  Church  op  Ireland.  Pres- 
byterians settled  in  Ireland  shortly  after  the 
reformation,  and  were  at  first  admitted  to  the 
privileges  and  emoluments  of  the  Episcopal 
church.  They  were  not  tenacious  about  mat- 
ters of  church  polity,  for  some  of  the  pastors 
received  ordination  at  the  hands  of  a  bishop, 
and  the  people  conformed  without  scruple 
to  some  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  established 
church.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  during 
the  administration  of  Laud,  the  interests  of  the 
Irish  Presbyterians  greatly  suffered ;  the  stat- 
utes of  the  college  at  Dublin,  authorizing  the 
admission  of  Presbyterians  to  its  privileges  and 
honors,  were  remodelled ;  their  confession  rec- 
ognized in  1615  was  set  aside ;  and  their  minis- 
ters were  ejected  from  their  charges  for  non- 
eonformity.   During  the  protectorate  of  Crom- 


well they  were  again  ndaed  to  the  szsrzs  ri 
ministers  of  the  national  estabfiahm^cL  i: 
the  restoration,  when  Charles  IL  attempte:  * 
introduce  episcopacy  into  Scotland,  mkj  : 
the  inhabitants  took  refuge  in  Ireland .  :i.' 
thereby  the  cause  of  Presbyterianian  ncr-  . 
a  fresh  impulse.    This  was  not  dimink:  i 
the  accession  of  TV^ilham,  prince  of  Om^  • 
the  British  crown;  for  he  had  been  tt'.t  * 
in  Holland  to  a  decided  preference  fortU 
trines  and  discipline  of  that  church.    >V  . 
subsequent  events  tend  to  lessen  his  rtsif'" 
the  adherents  of  that  system  in  Irekcd  'j 
when  James  II.  landed  there,  ^vrith  a  v.- 
through  the  invasion  of  this  kingdonu  cC    r 
turning  the  government,  the  Presbyteriir!i« :. 
lied  around  the  standard  of  their  Prot^^:^ 
champion,  and  by  their  memorable  dcfeik* 
Londonderry,  as  well  as  the  umastanr^  : 
rendered  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  icsi  ' 
contributed  toward  the  success  of  his  amA  S- 
a  testimony  of  his  gratitude,  he  doubled  the  r  _ 
originally  given  for  the  support  of  their  ti- 
ters, hence  known  as  the  rtf^tnn  donffm,   1 
consequence  of  the  increase  of  chnrchess  £s^ 
as  the  greater  expensiveness  of  the  uaet^ 
living,  the  sum  has  been  repeatedly  ancpc:* 
by  the  crown,  and  is  now  JB70  each,    in  l^'-- 
the  Presbyterian  church  was  compoeed  of  t:. 
following  bodies:  the  general  synod  of  H-'-: 
the  Presbyterian  synod  of  Monster,  the  v-r 
bytery  of  Antrim,  and  the  Seceders  and  O  'r 
nanters.    The  first  two  and  most  promica:''  : 
these  have  since  united,  forming  a  body  vh: . 
embraces  5  synods,  86  presbjteriea,  491  ^r.- 
gregations,  and  698  ministers,  and  raises  act'- 
ally  for  missions  and  missionary  schools  &!:  -* 
£9,000,  beside  sustaining  variona  other  ctsiic-  - 
ioal  enterprises.    Though  recognizing  the \:' 
ciple  of  a  civil  establishment  of  religion  .::' 
views  of  the  subject  are  more  in  harmony  ^^'* 
those  of  the  Free  church  than  of  the  estatl--' 
ed  church  of  Scotland. — ^Pkesbtteria^t  Cnr^  ' 
IN  THE    United  States.      The  Presbyter- 
church  of  the  United  States  is  undonbtV^lr  * 
be  reckoned  as  a  daughter  of  the  church  c: 
Scotland.    Presbyterians   began    to  emip%'« 
from  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Ireland  to  tii? 
American  colonies  as  early  as  1689 ;  and  th^ 
quickly  manifested  a  disposition  to  reprod;;-'^ 
here  their  own  peculiar  institntion&     Tier- 
first  and  largest  churches  were  established  ^ 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  two  colonies  d^ 
tinguished  from  the  earliest  times  for  their  >< 
notions  of  religious  liberty.    The  Puritan  tA- 
ment  early  found  its  way  into  the  bodyfr^c 
Kew  England,  and  the  reformed  chnrch«^  '^ 
the  continent  of  Europe  have  tram  time  to 
time  made  contributions  to  it;  but  the  crl- 
ginal  organization  has  always  remained  5c^ 
stantiallv  the  same.    The  ministers  of  wh*  ^ 
we  first  near  as  preaching  and  laying  the  fcas- 
dation  of  churches  were   the  Rev.  Fnsci) 
McEemie  and  the  Rev.  John  Hampt<Hi,  tb« 
former  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  tne  Isitc: 
from  Scotland,  both  of  whom  appear  to  htre 
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which  they  had  already  taken,  proceeded  to 
ordun  Mr.  Rowland  to  the  work  of  the  min!»- 
try ;  and  he  continned  a  memher  of  thi^  prea- 
hytery  nntil  1742,  when  he  waa  diemissed  to 
join  the  presbyter/  of  New  Gaatle.  Abont  thia 
time  Whitefield  paid  hia  second  visit  to  Ameri- 
ca. The  great  reviyal  that  took  place  in  con- 
nection with  his  labors  was  differently  viewed 
among  the  ministersof  the  Presl^jfterian  chnroh, 
as  weU  as  among  those  of  New  Ibgland;  Hit 
new  side  regarding  it  with  almost  nnmixed 
favor,  while  the  old  side  had  a  sharp  eye  for 
all  the  irregnlarities  attending  it,  and  were  not 
alow  to  pronounce  the  whole  a  delusion.  Undue 
warmth  of  feeling  and  speech,  improper  infer« 
eno^s,  and  even  mutual  crindnation,  were  in- 
dulged in,  until  at  length,  in  1741,  the  synod 
was  rent  asunder,  the  old  side  constituting  the 
aynod  of  Philadelphia,  the  new  ride  the  synod 
of  New  York.  Soon  after  the  separation,  the 
synod  of  New  York  began  to  look  toward  the 
education  of  its  Aiture  ministers  in  taking  mea- 
sures for  the  establiahment  of  the  college  of 
New  Jersey.  This  institution  commenced  its 
operations  in  Elizabethtown  in  1746,  but  was 
removed  to  Newark  the  neit  year,  where  it 
remained  till  1757,  when  it  was  finally  removed 
to  Princeton.  Meanwhile  the  academies  of 
New  London  and  Newark  in  Delaware,  under 
the  Rev.  Francis  Allison  and  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander McDowalL  were  liberally  patronized  by 
the  old  side.  An  intense  rivalship  grew  np 
between  the  institutions  of  the  respective  par- 
ties, which  served  to  increase  not  a  little  their 
mutual  hostility.  But  the  contest  finally  gave 
way  under  the  influence  of  time.  Both  parties 
j^radually  became  convinced  that  they  had  acted 
improperly,  and  began  at  length  to  meditate  a 
reunion.  In  1749  the  synod  of  New  York 
made  the  first  overtures  in  that  direction ;  but 
it  was  not  till  1758,  making  the  period  of  sep- 
aration abont  17  years,  that  the  desired  con- 
summation was  reached.  In  the  course  of  that 
year,  mutual  concessions  having  been  made, 
the  articles  of  union  in  detail  were  happily  ad- 
justed, and  the  synods  united  under  the  title 
of  **  the  synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.'* 
At  the  time  of  the  disruption  the  old  side  was 
the  more  numerous,  but  before  the  reunion  the 
new  side  had  become  so.  Among  the  minis- 
ters that  were  most  conspicuous  during  this 
period  of  separation  and  conflict,  were  some 
ot  those  mentioned  above,  who  still  survived, 
together  with  the  4  sons  of  the  Rev.  William 
Tenncnt — Gilbert, William,  John,  and  Charles — 
President  Dickinson  of  Elizabethtown,  Presi- 
dent Burr  of  Newark,  President  Davies,  Presi- 
dent Finley,  the  Blairs,  Ac,  all  of  whom 
ranked  as  new  side  men.  The  Rev.  Messrs. 
John  and  Samuel  Thompson,  Dr.  Francis  Alli- 
son, the  Rev.  Robert  Croas  and  several  others, 
were  among  the  most  prominent  on  the  old 
side.  From  the  period  of  the  reunion,  the 
Presbyterian  body  went  on  in  a  good  degree 
of  prosperity,  considering  the  disturbed  state 
of  the  country,  nntil  the  close  of  the  revolu- 


tionary war,  when  they  codd  reckon  about  1^ 
ministers,  and  a  few  more  churches,  chiefltit 
4he  states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Peonsrlk 
Tenia,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  tsd  tbe 
Carolines.  At  the  meeting  cf  the  sfnod  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  in  May.  1785,  tbi 
independence  of  the  United  States  being  bov 
established,  that  Judicatory  began  to  take  thm 
steps  for  revising  the  public  standards  of  tV« 
church,  which  led  to  their  adoption  and  eiUb- 
lishment  on  the  present  plan.  A  coimnittei^ 
consisting  of  Drs,  Wltherspoon,  Rodgen,  Bob- 
ert  Smith,  Patrick  Allison,  Samuel  8tinh«pt 
Smith,  John  Woodhull^  Robert  Cooper,  Jum 
Latta,  George  DnflSeld,  and  Matthew  Wilioo, 
was  appointed  to  **  take  into  connderatioB  tb 
constitution  of  the  chnrch  of  Scotland  nd 
other  Protestant  churches,*'  and  to  form  aeoo- 
plete  system  for  the  oiganiaation  of  tlie  Pre«- 
byterian  church  in  the  United  States.  In  Mar, 
1788,  the  synod  completed  the  revisicB  ud 
arrangement  of  the  public  standards,  and  <v* 
dered  them  to  be  printed  and  distributed  ft<f 
the  government  of  the  several  judicatories  of 
the  church.  The  new  arrangement  consisted  ii 
dividing  the  old  sjnod  into  4  synods,  naine>, 
the  synods  of  New  York  and  New  Jemt,  oi 
Phikdelphia,  of  V iiginia,  and  of  the  Carofincs 
and~constitutingover  these,  as  a  bond  of  onioQ, 
a  pneral  assembly,  of  essentially  the  sane  type 
with  the  general  assembly  of  the  chordi  cf 
Scotland.  The  Westminster  confessioQ  of  bit!i 
was  adopted  with  three  slight  alteratioiifl,  ind 
the  laiiger  and  shorter  catechisms  with  Vot  s 
single  alteration ;  and  a  form  c^govennneot  ipd 
discipline  and  a  directory  for  oub^  wor^hir. 
drawn  chiefly  from  the  atandaros  of  tbe  cbtni 
of  Scotiand,  with  such  modifications  as  the 
XT.  S.  form  of  government  and  the  state  of  the 
church  in  this  country  were  thoucfat  to  deiwfli 
completed  the  system.  Since  the  date  of  t^ 
revisal  and  arrangement  just  mentioned,  no  tK 
teration  has  been  made  either  in  the  conftivM* 
of  faith  or  in  the  catechisms  of  the  cUrrh. 
The  form  of  government  and  discipline  han 
undergone  two  revisions,  and  a  third  is  w»* 
(1861)  in  progress.— In  1801  a  "plan  of  nr  '^ 
between  Presbyterians  and  CongregatiooaUo 
in  the  new  settlements'*  waa  formed,  with  ft 
view  to  prevent  disagreement  between  tbe  tvp 
denominations,  and  to  facilitate  their  c<m^i<i> 
tion  in  carrying  forward  various  •^•'^^™ 
enterprises.  This  arrangement  continued  U 
years,  and  under  it  were  formed  hundred  « 
churches  in  the  statea  of  New  York  and  Ot^ 
Previous  to  1830  it  had  become  am«arent  tW 
there  were  really  two  parties  in  the  ^J^^^ 
nan  church,  the  one  ftvoring  a  more  Hpi  |J* 
other  a  less  rigid  construction  of  the  stspdiJg 
of  the  church,  which,  though  not  often  br<»«?»» 
into  actual  collirion,  had  occasion  sometiff^ 
in  meeting  a  test  question,  to  indicate  \^ 
distinct  existence.  This  was  wPfrtaD.^i^ 
of  the  celebrated  case  of  the  Ber.  .^^-^ 
Barnes,  which,  more  dedsivdy  than  an'  '  -jj 
which  had  previously  ocoomd,  pointed  to  c 
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were  held  in  the  district  of  Maine.  Its  la«t 
meeting  was  held  &t  Gray,  Sept.  14,  1791,  at 
the  close  of  which  it  adjourned  nne  die.  The 
third  Associa^  Reformed  preshytery,  afterward 
called  the  Associate  Beformed  presbytery  of 
Londonderry,  was  formed  in  Philadelphia,  Oct. 
81,  1782,  and  held  its  first  meeting  at  London- 
derry, N.  H.,  on  Feb.  11,  1788.  It  ceased  to 
belong  to  its  original  denomination  in  1802, 
and  was  an  independent  presbytery  until  1809, 
when  it  was  received  into  the  synod  of  Albany, 
and  has  since  continued  under  the  name  of  the 
presbytery  of  Londonderry.  The  presbytery 
of  Newbnryport  was  formed  by  the  concurrent 
action  of  the  presbytery  of  Londonderry  and 
the  synod  of  Albany.  It  held  its  first  session 
in  Boston  on  Oct.  27, 1826,  and  its  last  on  Oct. 
20,  1847,  when  it  became  reunited  to  the  pres- 
bytery of  Londonderry.  The  presbytery  of 
Connecticut,  consisting  of  several  ministers  and 
churchespreviously  belonging  to  the  presbytery 
of  New  York,  was  constituted  by  the  synod  of 
New  York,  Oct.  16,  1860,  and  held  its  first 
meeting  at  Thompsonyille  on  Oct.  29. — United 

PbBBBTTEBIAN  ChITBCH  of  NoBTH  AjiEBICA.   As 

this  body  is  composed  of  the  Associate  Re- 
formed and  the  Associate  churches,  it  may  be 
proper  to  present  an  outUne  of  the  history  of 
each  of  these  bodies  up  to  the  time  of  the  union. 
1.  AnociaU  Rrformed  Ohureh.  In  1680  Lord 
Cardross  took  measures  for  the  establishment  of 
a  colony  in  South  Carolina,  with  a  view  to  fur- 
nish a  place  of  reftige  to  his  persecuted  breth- 
ren.  This  was  formed  at  Port  Royal ;  but,  in 
consequence  of  an  invasion  by  the  Spaniards, 
the  colony  was  abandoned  in  1688.  Many, 
liowever,  remained  in  Carolina,  who  were 
gathered  into  congregations  under  the  care  of 
a  presbytery,  which  continued  to  exist  until 
about  the  close  of  the  18th  century.  The  only 
one  of  these  churches  now  remaining  is  the 
old  Scots^  church  in  Charleston.  From  1660  to 
1688  a  large  number  of  Presbyterians  (amount- 
ing, according  to  Wodrow,  to  about  8,000)  were 
transported  to  the  American  plantations  and 
flold  as  slaves.  They  were  for  the  most  part 
sent  to  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jer^ 
sey ;  but  scarcely  any  traces  of  their  history 
now  remain.  In  1786  the  Associate  presbytery 
of  Scotland  received  a  letter  from  a  number  of 
persons  in  Londonderry,  Chester  co.,  Penn., 
requesting  that  an  ordained  minister  or  a  pro- 
bationer might  be  sent  to  them,  and  promising 
that  all  the  expenses  of  the  mission  should  be 
defrayed  by  themselves ;  but  the  circumstances 
of  the  presbytery  did  not  then  allow  them  to 
comply  with  the  request.  The  first  minister 
sent  to  this  country  by  the  Secession  churdi 
was  the  Rev.  Alexander  Gellatly,  who  arrived 
in  1761,  and,  after  a  laborious  ministry  of  8 
years,  died  at  Octorara,  Penn.  The  Covenant- 
ers, or  Reformed  presbyterians,  sent  out  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Culbertson  in  1761 ;  and  in  1774  he 
was  followed  by  Messrs.  Lind  and  Dobbin. 
Of  these  two  denominations  the  Associate  Re- 
formed church  was  made  up.     In  1764  the 


Bnrgher  synod,  in  consequence  of  lep^ud  r. 
earnest  applications,  resolved  upon  eeubbst* 
ing  a  mission  in  America,  thoi^  their  }^ 
pose  was  not  carried  out  until  1764,  irhes'^ 
Rev.  Thomas  Olarl^  minister  of  Ballybaj  ic  In- 
land, in  company  with  the  greater  part  cf  ii 
congregation,  emigrated  to  this  conntrT.  i^. 
settled  at  Salem,  Washington  co.,  N.  Y.'  u 
other  ministers  of  the  same  commmiion:^ 
lowed  them  two  years  after,  thou^  ott  i 
them  subsequently  returned  to  Seotlasd.  ^ 
Burgher  ministers,  not  being  disposed  tolc^; 
up  a  separate  organization  on  this  side  cf  ti. 
Atlantic,  united  with  their  brethren;  W.  *:. 
union  was  disturbed  by  the  refusal  of 'j^ 
Scottish  synod  to  approve  of  it.    Tbe  r^h 
tion  of  1776  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  Itz:- 
ing  about  the  union  which  produced  the  hA- 
ciate  Reformed  church.    During  the  proerri 
of  the  war,  several  conventions  were  held  \t 
tween  the  members  of  tibe  Associate  and  t^ 
Reformed  presbyteries  witii  a  view  to  the  ^^ 
complishment  of  this  end ;  the  result  of  fL'. 
was  that  8  presbyteries  met  in  Philadelpbiia 
Oct.  1783,  and  formed  themselves  intoa  sjr*! 
under  the  name  of  the  Associate  fidbictc 
synod  of  Korth  America,  on  a  baas  cobs>:- 
ing  of  the  followmg  articles :  *'  1.  That  Je^ 
Christ  died  for  the  elect.    2.  That  there  \&  i: 
appropriation  in  the  nature  of  futh.   8.  Tk: 
the  gospel  is  addressed  indiscriminately  to s^ 
ners  of  mankind.    4.  That  the  righteoosDCS 
of  Christ  is  the  alone  condition  of  the  co^r 
nant  of  grace.    5.  That  civil  govermnent  one- 
nates  with  God  the  Creator,  and  not  "i"^ 
Christ  the  Mediator.      6.  The  sdmimstTatJ'S 
of  the  kingdom  of  Providence  is  given  iototte 
hand  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Mediator ;  and  msr^ 
tracy,  the  ordinance  appointed  by  the  c"  ^-^ 
Governor  of  the  world,  to  be  the  prop  of  ci^- 
order  among  men,  as  well  as  other  things,  i? 
rendered  subservient  by  the  Mediator  to  -< 
welfare  of  his  spiritual  kingdom,  the  dioifJ^ 
and  has  sanctified  the  use  of  it  and  of  ere^ 
common  benefit,  through  the  grace  of  ^ 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.    7.  That  the  law  of  wtw 
and  the  moral  law  revealed  in  the  Scriptcft' 
are  substantially  the  same,  although  the  latitf 
expresses  the  will  of  God  more  evidently «» 
clearly  than  the  former,  and  therefore  iraf^ 
trates  among  Christians  ought  to  be  regnbi^ 
by  the  general  directory  of  the  Word  w  to  the 
execution  of  their  oflSce.    8.  That  the  qo»«U* 
cations  of  justice,  veracity,  &c,  required  in  the 
law  of  nature  for  the  being  of  a  nw^**^'* 
are  also  more  explicitly  revealed  as  neeessarj 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures.    But  a  religion  teit. 
any  further  than  an  oath  of  fidelity,  can  J^^^ 
be  essentially  necessary  for  the  l>«"^  .  * 
magistrate,  except  when  the  people  nuke  it 
condition  of  government.    9.  That  ^^J^ 
ties,  when  muted,  shall  adhere  to  the  >^^ 
minster  confession  of  faith,  the  catechisms,  t^ 
directory  for  worship,  and  propositions  concert; 
ing  church  government.    10.  That  they  »w- 
claim  the  full  exerdse  of  church  dacjpiaii 
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Amerioft,  was  oonstitated  at  Philadelphia  in 
May,  1801.  The  synod  consisted  of  17  minis- 
ters, who  were  dlTided  into  4  presbyteries, 
namely,  of  Philadelphia,  of  Ohartiera,  of  Ken- 
tacky,  and  of  Cambridge.  Until  the  year  1818 
appeals  might  be  taken  from  the  synod  to  that 
of  Scotland ;  but  at  that  time  it  was  declared 
a  coordinate  synod  by  the  general  Associate 
synod  of  Scotland.  Between  the  years  1888  and 
1840  severid  ministers  were  deposed  or  suspend- 
ed for  various  offences,  who  subsequently  form- 
ed themselves  into  a  synod,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  the  Associate  synod  of  Korth  America. 
Two  ministers  also  in  the  South,  one  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  other  in  South  Carolina,  who  were 
suspended  on  account  of  their  connection  with 
slavery,  became  united  with  the  Associate  Re- 
formed synod  of  the  South.  A  minister  of  the 
presbytery  of  Miami  also  joined  with  a  suspend- 
ed minister  of  the  same  presbytery  and  formed 
what  they  denominated  the  Free  Associate  pres- 
bytery of  MiamL — ^In  May,  1858,  the  Associate 
ICeformed  and  the  Associate  churches,  having 
been  separatedifor  more  than  three  quarters  of 
B  century,  were  united  again  upon  a  common 
basis,  under  the  name  of  the  United  Presbyte- 
rian church  in  North  America.  A  small  num- 
ber on  each  side  protested  against  the  union. 
In  1860  this  branch  of  the  church  embraced  a 
general  assembly,  4  provincial  synods,  48  pres- 
byteries, 447  ministers,  674  congregations,  and 
about  60,000  communicants.  The  amount  of 
its  contributions  for  benevolent  purposes  dur- 
ing 1860  was  1258,160.  It  has  theological 
seminaries  at  Alleghany,  Penn.,  Xenia,  0.,  and 
Monmouth,  111.  It  has  boards  of  foreign  mis- 
aions,  of  home  missions,  of  publication,  of 
church  extension,  and  of  education.  Its  pe- 
riodical publications  are  one  quarterly,  one 
monthly,  one  semi-monthly,  and  4  weekly  news- 
papers.— ^Bbfobmed  Pbssbttkbiak  CnUBOH  IN 
Amshioa.  At  the  union  of  the  Associate  and 
the  Reformed  churches  in  1782,  a  considerable 
number  of  the  latter  as  well  as  of  the  former 
communion  refused  their  assent  to  it^  and  they 
oontmued  their  original  organization.  Within 
10  years,  4  ministers  emigrated  from  Europe, 
to  aid  in  maintaining  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian cause,  viz. :  Mr.  James  Reid  from  Scot- 
land, who  returned  to  his  own  country  when 
his  missionary  tour  was  accomplished,  and 
Messrs.  McGarragh,  £ing,  and  McKinney,  the 
latter  of  whom  arrived  in  1798.  The  8  last 
named  gentlemen  regulated  the  affairs  of  the 
church  as  a  committee  of  the  Reformed  pres- 
bytery in  Scotland.  This,  however,  was  a 
mere  temporary  expedient,  and  its  end  havinff 
been  accomplished,  Messrs.  McKinney  and 
King,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Gibson,  who  had 
then  lately  come  from  Ireland,  proceeded  in 
1798  to  constitute  a  presbyterial  judicatory  in- 
dependent of  all  foreign  control.  This  presby- 
tery was  styled  the  Reformed  presbytery  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  In  arranging  the 
terms  of  her  communion,  she  declared  that  she 
adopted  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  system 


only  in  so  &r  as  it  presents  oommoa  trrlt 
and  **  binds  to  duties  not  peculiar  to  the  •  i  .-^ 
in  the  British  isles,  but  common  in  til  LihL 
Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  pre^l^u^. 
4  young  men  were  licensed  to  preach  thr  :1 
pel,  who  became  efficient  missionaries  in  *\  - 
ent  parts  of  the  United  States.    In  1h)^  .^ 
nod,  composed  of  8  presbyteries,  was  ct>Lrr-  - 
ed  under  the  name  of  the  synod  of  the  Eefv?r 
Presbyterian  church  in  the  United  StXia  . 
North  America.  In  1825  the  supreme  jndicj  - 
received  the  form  of  a  representative  B56cl 
composed  of  delegates  from  presbyteriei  l 
styled  the  general  synod.     The  ecdeg&s'  . 
standards  of  this  church  are  the  WestEJj^ 
confession  of  faith  and  catechisms,  an-: . 
^*  Declaration  and  Testimony,'^  poblbbcc  z 
1848.    In  declaring  her  approbation  of : 
Westminster  confession  of  faith,  she  ^lakt^  i 
following  disclaimer:  "To  prevent  all  nn- 
derstanding  of  the  matter  of  the  second  &r. 
of  this  formula,  which  embraces  the  coDk>^ 
of  faith  and  catechisms,  it  is  declared  in  tc  '■ 
ence  to  the  power  of  the  civil  magistm-  ' 
ecclesiastical  things,  that  it  is  not  now,  i 
never  was,  any  part  of  the  fidth  of  theBefm: 
ed  Presbyterian  church,  that  the  civil  n:^- 
trate  is  authorized  to  interfere  with  the  (b  .r : 
of  God,  in  the  assertion,  settlement,  oraii/- 
istration  of  her  doctrine,  worship,  and  (•:<•-' 
or  to  assume  any  dominion  over  the  right ^  "i 
conscience.    All  that  appertains  to  the  n.^.-^^ 
tratical  power  in  reference  to  the  church  U '  ^ 
protection  of  her  members  in  full  pos0c.^^•a 
exercise,  and  enjoyment  of  their  rights.  B: 
magistratical  office  is  civil  and  politick. - 
oonseouently  altogether  exterior  to  the  chm^ 
Some  Reformed  iSresbyterians  have  entertui:  ec 
the  opinion  that  the  constitution  and  govtn- 
ment  of  the  United  States  are  essentially  m--- 
and  immoral ;  and  principally  on  this  groioi 
a  number  of  ministers  and  private  members,  i^ 
1838,  seceded  from  the  general  synod  of  '.brr 
church,  and  formed  a  separate  organizatuc 
Reformed  Presbyterians  are  scatto^  orer  r:^ 
middle  and  western  states,  and  they  have  a  fc^ 
congregations  at  the  South.    The  chnrch  cr:- 
sists  of  7  presbyteries,  66  ministers,  and  IH 
churches  and  stationa    The  amount  of  thvir 
contributions  to  benevolent  objects  in  the  rtj: 
ending  May,  1860,  was  $10,819.24.    Thej  baye 
boards  of  domestic  missions,  of  foreign  ni"; 
sions,  and  of  education,  and  one  tteolm'n 
seminary;  and  they  also  publish  one  weeUj 
newspaper. 

PRESOOT,  a  town  of  Lancashire,  EngW 
8  m.  £.  from  Liverpool ;  pop.  in  1851, 46.5^ 
It  stands  upon  a  coal  field,  and  has  long  ^^ 
a  manufacturing  town  of  importance.  ^ 
drawing  of  pin  wire  had  its  origin  here;  >^ 
the  works  of  watches,  watchmakera^  ^^^ 
small  files  of  superior  quality  are  manafsctorci 

PRESOOTT.  L  OuvxB,  an  American  pa- 
triot, born  at  Groton,  Mass.,  April  27, 1731  ^^^ 
there,  Nov.  17,  1804.  He  was  graduated  «t 
Harvard  college  in  1750,  and  aftenrard  pra^ 
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study  of  tbe  law,  bnt  relinqnished  it  in  oonse- 
quenoe  of  the  state  of  his  eyesight,  and  resolv- 
ed to  devote  himself  to  literature  as  a  profes- 
sion in  which  he  oonld  regalate  his  own  hoars 
in  reference  to  what  his  sight  might  enable 
him  to  accomplish.  He  had  earlv  conceived  a 
passion  for  historical  writing,  and  in  1819  de- 
termined to  devote  the  next  10  years  to  the 
study  of  ancient  and  modem  literatures,  and  to 
give  the  succeeding  10  to  the  composition  of 
a  history.  He  accordingly  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  French  and  Italian  literature, 
and  at  one  time  meditated  writing  a  life  of 
Moli^re,  for  which  he  made  an  extensive  col- 
lection of  materials.  This  project,  and  another 
for  the  history  of  Italian  literature,  he  re- 
luctantly abandoned  because  of  the  great 
amount  of  reading  which  they  involved.  Of 
his  studies  in  this  direction  the  chief  fruits 
were  given  to  the  public  in  a  series  of  essays  in 
the  "i^orth  American  Review"  on  ^^Moli^re," 
'*  Italian  Narrative  Poetiy,"  and  "  Poetry  and 
Romance  of  the  Italians,"  which,  with  others 
on  kindred  topics,  were  printed  in  a  volume 
of  ^*  Miscellanies"  (London  and  Boston,  1845), 
of  which  several  editions  have  unce  been  pub- 
lished. About  1826  Mr.  Prescott  began  to 
study  Spanish  literature  and  history,  and  after 
much  deliberation  selected  as  the  subject  of 
his  first  work  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella. He  made  at  great  expense  a  collection 
of  materials,  and  before  beffinning  to  write  was 
able  with  the  assistance  of  his  friends  in  Eu- 
rope to  secure,  as  he  saya  in  the  preface  to 
the  history,  ^^  whatever  can  materially  conduce 
to  the  illustration  of  the  period  in  question, 
whether  in  the  form  of  chronicle,  memoir,  pri- 
vate correspondence,  legal  codes,  or  official  doc- 
uments." Among  these  were  various  contem- 
porary manuscripts,  covering  the  whole  ground 
of  the  narrative,  none  of  which  had  been  print- 
ed, and  some  of  them  but  little  known  to  Span- 
ish scholars.  But  when  his  materials  were 
collected,  his  eyes,  which  for  a  time  had  been 
well  enough  to  enable  him  to  read  a  few  hours 
each  day,  became  worse  than  ever.  He  ob* 
tained  the  assistance  of  a  reader,  who  however 
knew  no  language  but  English.  "  I  taught  him 
to  pronounce  the  Oastilian  in  a  manner  suited, 
I  suspect,  much  more  to  my  ear  than  to  that 
of  a  Spaniard ;  and  we  began  our  wearisome 
journey  through  Mariana^s  noble  history.  I 
'Cannot  even  now  call  to  mind  without  a  smile 
the  tedious  hours  in  which,  seated  under  some 
old  trees  in  my  country  residence,  we  pursued 
our  alow  and  melancholy  way  over  pages 
which  afforded  no  glimmering  of  light  to  him, 
and  from  which  the  light  came  dimly  struggling 
to  me  through  a  half  intelligible  vooalmlary. 
But  in  a  few  weeks  the  light  became  stronger, 
and  I  was  cheered  by  the  consciousness  of  my 
own  improvement;  and  when  we  had  toiled 
our  way  through  7  quartos  I  found  I  could 
understand  the  book  when  read  about  two 
thirds  as  fast  as  ordinary  English."  At  a  later 
period  Mr.  Prescott  obtained  the  services  of  a 


reader  acquainted  with  Spanish  and  otho  Ur 
guages  of  continental  Europe,  and  coold  \z^ 
this  aid  prosecute  his  studies  with  aonedarz: 
of  facility.    After  more  than  10  years  of  Ik-- 
the  *^  History  of  Ferdinand  and  liaWih"  va 
ready  for  the  press.    A  few  eopiea  wert  :r 
vately  printed  and  shown  to  Mr.  Spsrl^.  1: 
Ticknor,  and  other  friends,  whoae  cordial  sffr  > 
bation  at  length  encouraged  the  d^fident  &l:.  .* 
to  publish  the  work.    It  appeared  in*!&x  . 
and  London  toward  the  end  of  1837,  in  2  ^  . 
8vo.,  and  was  immediately  reoaved  with  ena. 
favor  by  the  public    Don  Paaooal  de  G^j^- 
gos,  the  eminent  Spanish  achdar,  leTiewe-.  . 
in  the  ^^  Edinburgh  Review,"  and  pronoc:. 
it  ^^  one  of  the  most  aucceasfbl  historical  :-> 
ductions  of  our  time."    Mr.  Richard  Ford,  ^ . 
was  better  versed  in  Spanish  literatnre  tbac  -j  - 
other  Englishman  of  his  day,  praiaed  it  bi^;  . 
the  "  Quarterly  Review"  aa  a  work  ^  that  :m-. 
not  fear  comparison  with  any  tibat  has  i»^  . 
from  the  European  press  since  tlua  oenttnr  - 
gan."  The  work  was  soon  tramdated  inu*  i  -  - 
man,  French,  and  Spanish,  and  the  royal  hciA- 
emy  of  history  at  Madrid  elected  the  authcc  . 
corresponding  member.  Six  yeara  of  labor  v^-. 
next  devoted  to  the  ^'History  of  the  Coc*f-rr' 
of  Mexico"  (3  vols.  8vo.,  London  and  New  Yv  r^ 
1848),  and  four  years  to  the  ^^  Gon<uiest  c^  F  • 
ru"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London  and  New  \  ark.  l^' 
These  works  were  received  with  the  hig>< 
fbvor  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  x.-^ 
praises  and  honors  were  showered  on  the  auth^-. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  nearly  all  the  \  r : 
dpal  learned  bodies  in  Europe,  and  in  1845  w.> 
made  a  corresponding  member  of  the  institr. 
of  France.    In  1850  Mr.  Prescott  made  a  s:  yr,    \ 
visit  to  Europe,  passing  a  few  months  in  I:r- 
land,  Scotland,  and  Belgium.   After  his  ro^-^. 
he  applied  himself  to  the  composition  of  a  !-> 
tory  of  the  reign  of  Philip  n.,  which  he  1^- 
long  meditated,  and  for  which  he  had  maclt  n 
extensive  collection  of  hooka  and  manuscrip'*- 
The  first  two  volumes  of  this  work  appearetl  ^^ 
Boston  in  1855,  and  the  third  in  1858.    T. 
entire  history  was  intended  to  coinprise  6  t.I- 
umes,  but  was  never  finished.  On  F^  4, 1  >•>> 
Mr.  Prescott  experienced  a  slight  shock  of  ] . 
rolysis,  from  the  effects  of  which  howevt^r  1. 
soon  recovered  and  resumed  hia  literary  ;•:::- 
suits.  Eleven  months  afterward,  while  at  wcrt 
with  his  secretary  in  his  study,  he  was  stm.i 
speechless  by  a  second  attack  of  paralysia.  tci 
died  about  an  hour  afterward,    neaide  his  his- 
tories, Mr.  Prescott  wrote  brief  jnemoirs  of  Li? 
fHenda  John  Pickering  and  Abbott  Lawrccv\\ 
and  supplied  to  a  Boston  edition  of  Roberts«.^n  i 
"History  of  Charles  V."  a  sequel  relating  tU 
true  circumstances  of  the  emperor's   retire- 
ment and  death. — In  person  Mr.  Prescott  ws9 
tall  and  slender,  with  afresh  and  florid  oTr 
plexion,  and  lively,  gracefVil  manners.    '*  Vr^ 
personal  appearance,"  says  Mr.  Bancroft,  ^*w£> 
singularly  pleasing,  and  won  for  him  eron- 
where  in  advance  a  welcome  and  favor.    F:  - 
countenance  had  something  that  brought  :.• 
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not  only  in  oonntries  now  refined  and  polishedi 
but  in  tiiose  not  yet  brought  into  the  domain 
of  dvilization,  the  remarkable  epoch  which  he 
has  described  shall  attract  the  attention  of 
men ;  so  long  as  the  consolidation  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  the 
mighty  theme  of  the  discovery  of  America,  the 
wonderftal  genius  of  Columbus,  the  mail-clad 
forms  of  Oortes  and  Pizarro,  and  the  other  grim 
eonquutadoreiy  trampling  new-found  empires 
under  the  hoo&  of  tneir  cavalry,  shall  be  sub- 
jects of  literary  interest ;  so  long  as  the  blood 
shall  curdle  at  the  cruelties  of  Alva,  and  the 
fierce  struggles  of  the  Moslem  in  the  East ;  so 
long  will  the  writings  of  our  friend  be  read. 
With  respect  to  some  of  them,  time,  in  all  hu- 
man probability,  will  add  nothing  to  his  ma- 
terials. It  was  said  the  other  day,  by  our 
respected  associate,  President  Sparks  (a  com- 
petent authority),  that  no  historian,  ancient 
or  modern,  exceeded  Mr.  Prescott  in  the  depth 
and  accuracy  of  his  researches.  He  has  driven 
his  Artesian  criticism  through  wretched  mod- 
em compilations,  and  the  trashy  exaggerations 
of  intervening  commentators,  down  to  the 
original  contemporary  witnesses ;  and  the 
sparkling  waters  of  truth  have  gushed  up 
from  the  living  rock.  In  the  details  of  his 
narrative  further  light  may  be  obtained  from 
sources  not  yet  accessible.  The  first  letter  of 
Cortes  may  be  brought  to  light;  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  Palenque  may  be  deciphered ;  but 
tiie  history  of  the  Spanish  empire,  during  the 
period  for  which  he  has  treated  it,  will  be  read 
by  posterity  for  general  information,  not  in  the 
ancient  Spanish  authors,  not  in  black  letter 
ohronides,  but  in  the  volumes  of  Prescott." — 
A  life  of  Prescott  is  in  preparation  (1861)  by 
Mr.  Georse  Ticknor  of  Boston,  the  historian  of 
Spanish  literature. 

PRESCRIPTION  Qn  the  Roman  law,  prtB- 
icriptioX  a  title  acquired  by  possession,  during 
the  time  and  in  the  manner  fixed  by  law.  It  is 
a  natural  and  immutable  principle,  says  Domat, 
that  the  owner  of  a  thing  shall  remain  so,  and 
enjoy  therefore  all  the  rights  of  ownership, 
until  his  property  is  divested  either  by  his  vol- 
untary act  of  alienation,  or  in  some  other  legal 
mode.  And  it  is  another  natural  rule  of  the 
law,  that  he  who  has  been  for  a  long  time  in 
possession  of  a  thing  shall  be  regarded  as  the 
owner  of  it;  because,  in  the  first  place,  men 
are  naturally  careful  not  to  give  up  what  be- 
longs to  them,  and  in  the  second  place,  because 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  presume  without 
proof  that  a  possessor  is  a  usurper.  Yet,  if 
the  former  of  these  rules,  he  continues,  be  car- 
ried to  its  ftirthe^t  extent,  it  will  follow  that 
he  who  can  show  that  either  he,  or  they  through 
whom  he  claims,  have  been  owners  of  an  estate, 
will  recover  it  from  the  possessor,  no  matter 
how  long  the  latter  or  his  ancestors  may  have 
been  in  poraession,  unless  he  (the  possessor) 
can  show  a  particular  divestiture  of  the  claim- 
ant's title.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be 
imperatively  presumed  that  possessors  are  in 


all  cases  owners,  ii^ustiee  will  sometimrv 
done  by  depriving  of  their  property  tLc<*  ^ 
chance  to  be  out  of  possession.    Scnne  ar^:  :.- 
rule  must  therefore  be  contrived  to  r^c^  - 
these  conflicting  natural  rights  of  owikr^ . 
possessors.    This  end  would  obvioudj  U  ; 
tained  b^  prescribing  a  time  within  whicL  n 
who  claim  to  be  owners,  bat  are  not  in  [-  •< 
sion,  shall  prove  their  rights,  and  oftt: 
lapse  of  which  possessors  who  have  not 
evicted  shall  bemaintdned  in  their  poss^-*-  . 
That  this  obvious  rule  is  ^ao  a  reasoc&ll 
will  appear,  when  it  is  remembered  th^ 

Sancy  and  continued  use  make  the  very  t  z 
ation  of  title  to  things,  and  that  the  rV,.- 
ment  of  uninterrupted  possession  for  s  - 
period  is  only  an  application  of  the  ud:..' 
rule  of  acquisition.    As  a  rule  of  this  nat:> 
then  essential,  it  will  be  found  to  exist  : . 
systems  of  law.   Here  we  have  to  do  oniy  t  :. 
the  prescription  of  our  law.    The  cogDate  •: 
Ject  of  limitation  is  treated  elsewhere.    ^ 
Limitation,  Statutes  of.>— In  strictDes* ": 
common  law  allowed  only  incorporeal  rL' « 
such  as  easements,  rights  of  way,  and  v.  -. 
courses,  to  be  prescribed  for.     Lands  and  • ' 
poreal  rights  were  provided  for  hj  the  star.- 
of  limitation.    Bracton,  however,  who  ^&5  > . 
of  the  earliest  writers  upon  the  English ;  * ' 
prudence,  and  who  wrote  before  the  6titi> 
of  limitation  were  so  nicelj  devdoped  as  t: 
now  are,  and  who  moreover  borrowed  c  ; 
of  his  learning  immediately  from  the  E"rjL' 
law,  lays  it  down  that  undisturbed  enjojitr. 
may  as  well  give  title  to  corporeal  as  to  iy-  :- 
poreal  rights,  and  that  was  the  principk  • :' 
prcBseriptio  in  the  code  of  Justinian.    S:^^-- 
ican  law,  though  it  has,  like  the  £DgIi^Il  --^ 
its  prescription  and  its  limitations,  jet  doesj  •' 
so  strictly  as  that  limit  the  application  of  eiri  ' 
but  seems  sometimes  to  hold  with  Bracton  t:>^ 
prescription  may  as  well  apply  to  lands  p ' 
rights  of  common  or  way.     So  Judge  Sic-^ 
once  remarked,  that  *^  the  arguments  for  f^- 
scription  apply,  it  is  plain,  as  well  to  land?  r.^ 
to  incorporeal  rights.'*    (7  Wheaton,  109,  II' 
The  period  which  gives  prescriptive  right  :iij 
varied  in  the  law.    Anciently  the  law  req^^^ 
that  the  right  claimed  should  have  existed  cs- 
disturbed  from  time  immemorial,  or,  as  the  o^ 
phrase  is,  "  from  time  whereof  the  memorj^^ 
man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary."  Vhen.  t J 
the  stotute  of  Westminster  the  first  in  the  uit 
of  Edward  L,  writs  of  right  were  linuted  tos 
certain  period,  it  was  thought  reasonable  ibst 
the  penod  of  prescription  should  have  a  j-*^ 
limitation,  and  claims  of  ri^ht  were  thew.orf 
declared  to  be  indefeasible  if  they  existed  tj 
fore  the  first  day  of  the  reign  of  Bicb^\ 
(July,  1189),  but  were  invahdated  if  ther  t*; 
a  later  origin.    By  later  statutes  the  pen<«  ''^ 
limitetion  in  real  actions  was  still  ftrtfier  r^ 
duced,  and  it  would  have  been  only  rcasoni-^ 
to  conform  to  it  the  time  of  legal  memory  ^^ 
prescription.     This  was,  however,  not  dou*' 
and  it  was  left  for  a  long  time  to  the  courts  w 
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Btatea,  the  owner  of  land  may  defeat  prescrip- 
tive acqnisition  by  notifying  the  occupant  of 
his  intention  to  dispute  the  title.  This  notice 
operates  in  behalf  of  the  real  owner  as  a  le- 
gal intermption  to  break  up  the  running  of 
tiie  prescriptive  time ;  while  the  claimant  may 
treat  it  as  a  trespass  or  a  tortious  intrusion  on 
his  presumed  ownership,  and  bring  an  action  to 
determine  the  right 

PRESERVATION  OF  FOOD.  All  articles 
used  as  nutriment  (see  Aliment)  are  them- 
selves of  organic  nature,  and  consequently  sub- 
ject to  rapid  decay.  The  elements  of  which 
Uicy  consist,  chiefly  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  nitrogen,  are  loosely  held  in  their  various 
combinations,  and  constantly  tend  to  return  to 
the  simpler  and  more  stable  compounds  recog- 
nized as  inorganic.  Thus  carbon,  which  con- 
stitutes about  one  half  the  weight  of  dry  vege- 
table matters  and  a  large  proportion  of  animal 
substances,  is  ever  ready  to  leave  the  elements 
that  hold  it  in  these  bodies,  and,  uniting  with  a 
due  proportion  of  oxygen,  escape  in  the  form  of 
carbonic  acid  gas ;  hydrogen  in  like  manner  seeks 
its  atom  of  oxygen,  with  which  to  form  water; 
nitrogen  combines  with  hydrogen  to  produce 
the  volatile  anmioniA,  and  more  hydrogen  is 
still  removed  in  combination  with  sulphur  in 
the  noxious  gas  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  (See 
Combustion,  Ebemacausis,  Fermentation,  and 
PuTBEFAOTioN.)  Food  being  irregular  in  its  sup- 
plies; and  also  required  in  places  where  it  is  not 
naturally  produced,  it  is  important  to  be  able  to 
check  the  tendency  to  decay,  that  stores  of  it 
may  be  retained  for  use  whenever  and  wherever 
needed.  As  the  presence  of  water  or  almost 
any  fluid  facilitates  these  changes,  mechanical- 
ly by  increasing  the  mobility  of  the  particles, 
and  also  by  the  chemical  reaction  of  its  ele- 
ments, the  permanence  of  the  compounds  can- 
not fail  to  be  increased  by  its  removol.  For 
this  reason,  the  practice  of  drying  meats  in  the 
Bun  or  by  a  fire  lias  been  very  generally  adopt- 
ed, even  among  rude  nations.  The  flesh  of 
the  buffalo  and  the  deer  is  thus  preserved  by 
the  Indians  of  the  West,  and  the  Mexicans  and 
Spanish  Americans  have  long  applied  the  same 
method  to  the  preservation  of  beef,  which,  cut 
into  long  strips,  dipped  in  brine,  and  hung  upon 
lines  to  dry  in  the  sun,  they  designate  tcuajo. 
Such  meat  may  be  reduced  to  powder   by 

Sounding  it  in  a  mortar,  and  thus  prepared  it 
I  sometimes  mixed  with  com  meal  and  packed 
in  tight  bags  of  skin  to  be  kept  as  long  as  need 
be.  It  is  also  sometimes  mixed  with  half  its 
weight  of  melted  fat,  or  with  marrow  and  dried 
currants  or  berries,  and  again  with  flour,  oat- 
meal, or  powdered  hard  bread.  Such  is  tiiie 
pemmican  of  the  north-west  toyageurs.  Glue 
IS  the  gelatine  of  animal  bodies  preserved  by 
thorough  drying.  Rsh  are  also  preserved  by 
the  same  method.  Oodfish  taken  on  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland  are  immediately  split  open, 
and  thrown  with  some  salt  into  the  hold  of 
the  vessel,  whence  they  are  afterward  taken 
and  spread  oat  upon  rude  stands  of  wicker 


work  called  flakes,  and  left  for  weeks  to  ->- 
come  thoroughly  dry.    Salt,  which  b  un^  .• 
an  auxiliary  in  tiiese  processes,  is  effective  r  - 
its  property  of  abstracting  moisture  from  >^    - 
in  contact  with  it;  it  penetrates  the  p<m-  : 
the  meat,  and  places  one  third  or  one  li£:  / 
the  water  the  meat  contained  in  s  coD«i: 
powerless  for  injury.     It  is  more  efficie:: : 
dry  salting  than  in  the  condition  of  brii^ 
solution  of  salt,  which  still,  however,  prese: 
meats  immersed  in  it.    Beside  merely  ab^-  -  • 
ing  moisture,  it  probably  has  some  action  -; 
the  muscular  tissue,  the  nature  of  which  b : 
understood.    It  certainly  dissolves  and  rot  - 
much  of  the  nutriment  contained  in  tbe  j . 
of  the  meat,  and  thus  causes  a  considtr.. 
loss.    Sugar  has  the  same  property  viil  *t 
of  taking  up  the  moisture  n*om  bodies,  fii^  • 
an  important  agent  in  some  prcx^esses  ot  ;-- 
serving  food.    Choice  fish,  as  salmon,  are  b-r  .> 
times  kept  by  rubbing  in  sugar  and  afterw.! 
drying,  and  hams  of  superior  qnality  are  tl  -^ 
known  as  "  sugar-cured."    Sirups  areprodo  . 
with  the  juices  of  fruits  which  are  boiled  vi- 
sugar,  and  if  these  sirups  are  strongly  f^o  i  < 
rine  they  are  little  liable  to  ondei^  chh£X 
Saltpetre  possesses  the  drying  property  in  &  .•• 
degree  than  salt  or  sugar.  It  is  often  used  v.: 
salt,  probably  for  the  sake  of  the  redden: 
action  it  has  upon  the  animal  fibre,  tbcs  v  r- 
recting  the  somewhat  bleaching  proper -' 
salt.      Smoking,  which  is  another  impir:^: 
method  of  preserving  meats,  is  eflicient  in  iw..- 
from  the  drying  action  of  the  heat,  and  in  \^r 
from  the  antiseptic  properties  of  the  pyr.  ": 
neons  acid  and  creosote  generated  in  the  >.<  • 
combustion  of  the  wood  friel.      Some  vw-.* 
impart  a  peculiar  flavor  to  the  smoked  meatf. 
which  is  not  always  objectionable.    Wc^^flj; 
lia  hams  are  thus  flavored  by  the  jnniper  wi-^-c 
with  which  they  are  smoked.    Care  is  neitf 
sary  in  smoking  as  well  as  in  drying  ineo.t  t' 
prevent  the  temperature  from  exceeding  l^- 
i".,  the  effect  of  greater  heat  being  to  coapcl.t: 
the  albumen  and  render  it  insoluble  and  inr;:- 
tritious.    For  some  articles  of  food  this  is  ci> 
objectionable,  and  vinegar  is  nsed  as  a  po^fcf' 
ftil  preservative,  its  action  being  exerted  to 
render  the    albumen    (the    ingredient  n^^ 
ready  to  undergo  putrefactive  fermeiitef'<;' 
inert  and  consequently  indigestible.   Bottw 
articles  thus  preserved,  as  piddes,  &c..  t^ 
esteemed  rather  as  appetizers  than  for  tt« 
nutriment  they  affoni.   Xow  temperstoro  e » 
perfect  protection  against  changes  in  oi^aEJc 
compounds.    At  the  freezing  point  the  JQ>^^ 
are  fixed  by  congelation ;  and  at  several  de?r«f> 
above  their  elements  are  little  disposed  tochs^^' 
At  the  extreme  cold  of  high  latitndcs  «ai' 
mal  substances  may  be  kept  for  indefinite  p«" 
riods,  as  was  exemplified  in  a  wonderfnJ  mani;^ 
by  the  discovery  in  1779  of  the  extinct  sj'ociti 
of  elephant  in  the  ice  of  northern  S*^^?. 
fiesh  of  which  was  unchanged,  and  ser^"^^^ 
the  food  of  wolves.    The  markets  of  north^ 
countries  are  often  supplied  with  frozen  bw*" 
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The  wood  was  immersed  in  a  eolntion  of  oor- 
rofiiye  sublimate  till  saturated  with  it ;  and  if 
it  were  necessary  to  hasten  the  process,  this 
was  done  by  employing  an  air-tight  tank,  ex- 
hausting the  air,  and  forcing  in  the  solution  by 
external  pressure.  When  faithfdlly  conducted 
the  effects  were  perfectly  satisfactory;  but, 
exT^pt  by  the  use  of  open  tanks,  which  was  an 
extremely  tedious  method,  the  difficulties  en- 
countered in  the  emplo3rment  of  so  corrosive  a 
salt,  together  with  the  great  cost  of  the  mate- 
rial and  the  introduction  of  new  methods,  led 
to  the  abandonment  of  what  was  known  as 
the  kyanizing  process. — Of  the  various  prepa- 
rations now  used  in  England,  that  of  Mr.  J. 
Bethel,  consisting  of  the  oily  mixtures  ob- 
tained by  a  rough  distillation  of  the  tarry 
liquor  of  gas  works,  appears  to  be  regarded 
as  the  most  efficient.  A  solution  of  pyrolig- 
nate  of  iron  is  also  similarly  effective.  From 
the  presence  of  creosote  in  these  liquors,  and 
its  known  antiseptic  property,  the  process  is 
tailed  creosotizing.  The  wood  is  put  into  a 
close  tank,  from  which  the  air  is  exhausted, 
and  the  operation  of  the  air  pumps  is  continued 
several  hours.  The  liquid  is  uien  admitted, 
and  pressure  is  applied  to  the  amount  of  150 
lbs.  to  the  square  inch ;  and  this  is  kept  up  by 
continual  pumping  for  48  hours  or  longer. 
Yellow  pine  is  thus  increased  in  weight  11  lbs. 
to  the  cubic  foot,  and  Riga  pine  about  8  lbs. 
The  process  is  adopted  by  a  large  proportion  of 
the  railroad  companies  of  England  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  sleepers,  and,  notwithstanding 
its  somewhat  expensive  character,  is  highly 
approved  of.  Timber  thus  prepared  retains  a 
disagreeable  smell,  which  for  shipbuilding  pur- 
poses is  objectionable.  It  is  also  more  inflam- 
mable than  before.  Insects  will  not  attack  it, 
and  the  preparation  is  a  perfect  protection 
against  the  teredo  navalis  or  ship  worm.  The 
fibre  of  the  wood  is  not  only  protected  from 
moisture  and  the  destructive  action  of  alternat- 
ing conditions  of  dryness  and  moisture,  but  it 
is  greatly  strengthened,  so  that  the  most  porous 
and  cheapest  sorts  of  wood  may  be  used  for 
purposes  commonly  requiring  strong  oak. — ^In 
France  the  process  of  Dr.  Boucherie  has  been 
extensively  employed  for  railway  and  ship  tim- 
ber. The  material  used  is  sulphate  of  copper 
(blue  vitriol)  dissolved  in  100  parts  of  water, 
so  that  at  60°  F.  the  density  is  about  1.006. 
The  timber  set  on  end  is  covered  with  a  water- 
tight cap,  into  which  the  solution  is  conveyed 
through  a  flexible  tube  from  the  tank  placed 
at  on  elevation  of  30  or  40  feet.  The  sap  is  first 
forced  out  at  the  lower  end  by. the  pressure, 
and  when  it  is  exhausted  the  copper  solution 
follows  and  occupies  its  place.  Some  kinds 
of  timber  are  not  penetrated  by  the  solution ; 
but  it  is  perfectly  effective  in  filling  the  pores 
of  beech,  birch,  larch,  Scotch  fir,  alder,  elm, 
poplar,  &c.  The  time  required  to  complete  the 
operation  depends  on  the  kind  of  wooa  and  the 
length  of  the  sticks.  Timber  thus  prepared  at 
Fontainebleau  for  the  French  navy  was  fully 


impre|;nated  in  34  hours  in  lengths  of  9  h- 
but  sticks  of  the  same  timber  ^  feet]c!L'> 
quired  10  days  for  the  completion  of  tie  ;• 
cess.    Trees  felled  at  any  time  betveeii  L; 
and  November  were  treated  within  S  ve.: « : 
the  time  of  felling;  but  if  felled  beturc^a  >  • 
vember  and  May  they  were  kept  till  tlie  Lr  - 
month.    Sulphate  of  copper,  and  the  a^  * 
also,  had  been  applied  in  England  bj  Mir.- 
and  used  to  a  considerable  extent ;  so  th::: . 
novelty  in  Dt.  Boucherie^s  process  is  the :  • 
liar  and  inexpensive  method  of  injectirc  * 
solution.    It  18  still  extensively  practWd  :- 
preparing  sleepers  and  telegraph  posts  f.n 
French  railways. — ^Another  process  ak.  c 
ployed  in  England,  and   more  especUIj : 
France,  is  that  of  Mr.  Payne,  patented  in  L 
land  in  1841.    The  timber  is  introdaced  ii: 
long  iron  cylinder,  which  ia  then  dosc4  i' 
tight.    Steam  is  driven  in,  expelling  tht  .: 
through  a  valve  opened  for  the  purpose,  r 
cold  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  (green  ut- 
is  pumped  in,  which  condenses  the  steac : 
produces  a  partial  vacuum.     This  is  mfide  r  - 
complete  by  the  air  pump,  and  the  cjliri-r 
then  filled  with  the  solution,  which  is  stilJ  K  r  . 
in  under  considerable  pressure.    In  s  few  r : 
utes  the  solution  is  let  out  and  the  cjliinic  > 
again  filled  with  air.    This  is  again  eiji . 
by  steam,  and  a  solution  of  another  salt  b  a?' 
mitted,  of  such  character  as  will  react  7 ' 
the  sulphate  of  iron,  producing  double  de<  1 
position  and  leaving  m  the  pores  of  the  w 
an  insoluble  salt.    Chloride  of  lime  ansj- 
this  purpose,  and  the  insoluble  sulphate  0!  Lr 
remains  in  the  wood,  the  hydrochloniteof  i: 
being  absorbed  or  washed  out.    Sererai  '^- ' 
salts  may  be  substituted  for  the  lime  salt.  ^. 
among  these  carbonate  of  soda  has  been  sd  z 
tageously  employed. — ^In  the  United  State?  t 
process  preferred  to  all  the  others  is  that  f-  - 
bumettizing,  consisting  in  the  use  of  cIa^-'- 
of  zinc.   For  this  a  patent  was  granted  in  &r 
land  in  1838  to  Sir  William  Burnett,  tut  .:• 
process  was  never  patented  in  America.  /* 
was  first  introduced  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  vbtr ' 
1860  the  "  proprietors  of  the  locks  and  ca:-.; 
on  Merrimack  river,"  at  the  joint  exr)€E5e<^^ 
the  manufacturing  companies,  erected  an  -?; 
paratus  for  carrying  it  on.    The  vrorl^B  pn  ^ 
so  successful  and  capacious  that  a  regular  1  •>; 
ness  was  established,  and  lumber  of  tj^' - 
sorts  has  been  submitted  to  the  p^oce^>  •'• 
railroad  companies  and  other  parties  at  sn  ti* 
pense  of  |5  to  $6  per  1,000  feet,  board  ist^^ 
ure.    The  cylinder  in  which  the  operation  > 
conducted  is  of  cast  iron,  60  feet  long  and  5 .  ^ 
in  diameter,  with  one  head  movable,  the  i-i^- 
an  inch  thick.    A  rdl  track  of  2  feet  gajV-^ 
leads  into  the  cylinder,  and  upon  this  the  uo- 
her,  loaded  and  chained  down  upon  a  hes^,^ 
low  truck,  is  run  in  by  steam  power,  the  ctar,^ 
amounting  to  about  7,000  feet    The  cvlirflf^ 
head  being  closed  and  packed,  the  lur  ^^ « ; 
hausted  by  an  air  pump  of  12  inches  diam^-^ 
and  8  feet  stroke,  and  a  vacuum  is  mmta^^ 
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r  abont  28  inches  of  mercarj,  this  operation 
i.5ting  ia  all  about  45  minates.  The  pumps  are 
.'len  clianged  and  the  cylinder  is  filled  by  at- 
jo.sy)heric  pressure  from  a  large  cistern  con- 
;.iiHiig  a  solution  of  100  parts  of  water  and  1^ 
• :  *rts  uf  dry  chloride  of  ano  by  weight,  and  the 
•  ressiire  is  raised  to  125  lbs.  to  the  square  inch 
\*  )vo  the  atmospheric  pressure.  To  do  this 
oui)ies  20  minutes,  and  the  pressure  is  main- 
iiued  2^  hours  longer.  The  surplus  solution 
-  tlien  drained  off  into  the  cistern,  for  which  IJ 

•  Kirs  are  allowed ;  the  cylinder  head  is  then  un- 
\<ked,  and  the  truck  with  its  load  drawn  out. 
110  whole  time  occupied,  including  the  load- 
.kT  and  unloading,  is  7  hours  and  20  minutes. 

•  >  produce  the  best  results,  the  charge  should 
•»nsist  of  timber  of  uniform  thickness,  aa 
I  her  wise  the  thicker  blocks  are  not  saturated 
'.rout^hout  when  the  thinner  have  absorbed 
.  •  >ro  than  is  necessary.    The  wood  should  not 

0  sOiOsoned,  as  it  then  absorbs  the  solution 
rith  greater  difficulty,  and  the  inner  portions, 

>  en  of  plank  and  other  stuff  of  moderate  di- 
i.^-nsions,  may  not  be  reached  by  the  solution 
/all.     Of  the  concentrated  solution  as  receiv- 

1  from  the  manufacturers,  containing  about 
*>  per  cent,  of  the  dry  chloride,  from  10  to  40 
u^.  are  taken  up  by  1,000  feet,  board  measure, 
.r  from  about  2  to  8  ounces  to  a  cubic  foot.  A 
..oihod  of  burnettizing  wood  in  open  tanks, 

.us  saving  the  expense  of  the  costly  apparatus 
\s-  employed,  is  proposed  by  F.  Hewson,  O.E., 
'1  the  ^'  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute^'  for 
i  in.  1859. — lime  water  has  been  recently  em- 
oyed  in  England  for  preserving  wood,  the 
:iii)>er  being  allowed  to  soak  in  tanks  contain- 
'.^  it.  The  lime  is  said  to  penetrate  the  pores 
•f  the  wood,  neutralizing  the  albuminous  and 
tocharine  principles.  As  the  hydrate  of  lime 
!  I  binges  after  a  time  to  the  carbonate,  the 
ores  become  filled  with  the  stony  product,  and 
?.e  elTect  is  that  of  incipient  petnfaction. 

PRESIDENT  (Lat.  prceses),  an  officer  ap- 
Milnted  or  elected  to  preside  over  a  tribunal,  a 
t  >  nip  any,  an  assembly,  or  a  republic.  The  chief 
XL-cutive  officer  of  the  United  States  bears  this 
lie.  and  the  second  executive  officer,  the  vice- 
ro>i(lent,  is  by  virtue  of  his  office  the  presi- 
■  nt  of  the  senate,  and  succeeds  to  the  office 
r  jiresident  of  tlie  United  States  on  the  death 
r  disability  of  the  regular  incumbent  during 
.U  term.  The  chief  executives  of  Mexico  and 
!:o  republics  of  Central  and  South  America 
.ro  also  termed  presidents.  The  president 
f  the  United  States  holds  his  office  for  the 
.  rm  of  4  years,  beginning  on  the  4th  day  of 
^-^irch  next  succeeding  the  day  of  his  election. 
;o  id  chosen  by  electors  who  are  themselves 
.:^».sen  by  the  people,  and  he  must  be  a  native 
••   the  United  States  and  at  least  85  years 

*  L    His  powers  are  thus  fixed  by  the  constitu- 
•M  of  the  United  States,  article  ii.  section  2: 

'  Tiic  president  shall  bo  commander-in-chief 

*  Oah  array  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and 
•:'  tho  militia  of  the  several  states  when  called 
:.to  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States ; 


he  may  require  the  opinion  in  writing  of  the 
principal  officer  in  each  of  the  executive  de- 
partments, upon  any  subject  relating  to  the 
duties  of  their  respective  offices,  and  he  shall 
have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for 
offences  against  the  United  States,  except  in 
cases  of  impeachment.  He  shall  have  power, 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  to  make 
treaties,  provided  two  thirds  of  the  senators 
present  concur ;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  publio 
ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States, 
whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise 
provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  established 
by  law ;  but  the  congress  may  by  law  vest  the 
appointment  of  such  inferior  officers  as  they 
may  think  proper  in  the  president  alone,  in  the 
courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departmenta 
The  president  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all 
vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the  recess 
of  the  senate,  by  granting  commissions  which 
shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session.'' 
Section  T  of  article  i.  requires  that  every  bill 
which  passes  congress  must  have  the  president's 
signature  to  become  a  law,  unless,  after  he 
has  returned  it  to  congress  with  his  objections, 
two  thirds  of  each  house  shall  vote  in  its  favor. 
The  president's  duties,  as  determined  by  ar- 
ticle ii.  section  8,  are  to  give  to  congress  from 
time  to  time  information  of  the  state  of  the 
Union,  and  reconmiend  to  their  consideration 
such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and 
expedient ;  to  convene  both  houses  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions,  and,  in  case  of  disagree- 
ment between  them  as  to  the  time  of  adjourn- 
ment, to  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall 
think  proper;  to  receive  ambassadors  and 
other  public  ministers ;  to  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed ;  and  to  commission 
all  tlie  officers  of  the  United  States.  He  can 
be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for 
and  conviction  of  treason,  bribery,  or  other 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  The  presidents 
of  the  United  States  from  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  till  the  present  time  have  been  16 
in  number,  viz. :  George  Washington  (inaugu- 
rated April  80,  1789),  John  Adams,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  James  Madison,  James  Monroe,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  Andrew  Jackson,  Martin  Van 
Buren,  William  Henry  Harrison,  John  Tyler, 
James  Knox  Polk,  Zachary  Taylor,  Millard 
Fillmore,  Franklin  Pierce,  James  Buchanan, 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  (inaugurated  March  4, 
1861).  Of  these,  ^ve  served  two  terms  each, 
viz. :  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe, 
and  Jackson ;  two  died  while  in  office,  viz. : 
Harrison  (April  4,  1841,  one  month  after  his 
inauguration)  and  Taylor  (July  9,  1850,  16 
months  after  inauguration) ;  and  the  two  who 
succeeded  the  last  mentioned,  Tyler  and  Fill- 
more, were  elected  as  vice-presidents. 

PRESS,  Priktino.     See  Printing. 

PRESTER  JOHN,  the  name  given  by  Euro- 
peans in  the  middle  ages  to  a  supposed  Chria- 
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tian  sovereign  or  dynasty  of  sorereigns  estab- 
lished  in  the  interior  of  Asia.  The  name  of 
this  personage  oocnrs  first  in  the  11th  centary, 
and  according  to  one  account  he  was  an  east- 
em  potentate  dwelUng  beyond  Persia,  who^ 
having  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  the 
spirit  of  a  departed  saint,  caused  his  subjects 
to  adopt  the  same  faith.  He  was  at  once  sov- 
ereign and  priest  of  his  people  (whence  his 
name  Prester  or  Presbyter),  and  his  sway,  in 
its  pastoral  simplicity  and  benignity,  was  com- 
pared to  that  of  kings  in  the  patriarchal  times. 
This  story  was  subsequently  found  to  be  a  mere 
Utopian  fancy.  The  oelief  in  the  existence  of 
Prester  John,  however,  took  a  more  tangible 
shape  in  the  18th  century,  and  on  the  authority 
of  some  Nestorian  priests  he  was  said  to  be 
Identical  with  Ung  Khan,  a  powerful  Tartar 
chief  living  in  Karakorum,  in  eastern  Tartary, 
who  in  1202  was  overthrown  and  slain  by 
Genghis  Khan.  Giovanni  Oarpini,  a  Franciscan 
f^iar,  who  in  1246  was  sent  on  a  mission  to 
Batoo  Khan,  the  grandson  of  Genghis,  failed  to 
discover  the  Christian  monarch  or  his  subjects, 
but  supposed  him  to  be  established  further  to 
the  eastward.  A  few  years  later  another  Fran- 
ciscan, Rubruquis,  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
court  of  Batoo  Khan  in  central  Tartary,  and 
was  thence  forwarded  to  Karakorum,  the 
residence  of  Mangoo  Khan,  and  the  supposed 
seat  of  Prester  John.  His  search  for  the  latter 
was  unavailing,  but  from  a  few  Nestorian 
priests  whom  he  met  there,  he  ascertained  that 
iJtig  Khan  had  encouraged  the  propagation  of 
Chnstianity  in  his  dominions.  The  existence 
of  Prester  John  nevertheless  continued  to  be 
believed,  and  as  late  as  the  close  of  the  15th 
century  the  Portuguese,  who  had  reached 
India  by  the  way  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope, 
made  fruitless  inquiries  for  him  there.  About 
the  same  time  Peres  da  Covilham,  a  Por- 
tuguese traveller,  made  a  journey  to  Abyssi- 
nia in  quest  of  the  kingdom  of  Prester  John ; 
and  finding  the  negns  or  king  of  Habesh  to 
be  a  Christian  prince,  he  conferred  the  title 
upon  him,  although  it  had  never  been  claimed 
by  that  monarch.  Mosheim,  in  his  ^*  Kcolesi- 
astical  Institutes,"  conjectures  that  Prester 
John  may  have  been  a  iNestorian  priest,  who, 
gaining  possession  of  a  throne  in  eastern  Tar- 
tary, transmitted  his  title  as  well  as  his  name 
to  his  successors.  Others  have  supposed  him 
to  be  identical  with  the  grand  lama. 

PRESTON,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Va.,  bordering  on 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  and  intersected 
by  Cheat  river ;  area,  about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1860,  18,812,  of  whom  67  were  slaves.  It 
occupies  a  valley  between  the  Chestnut  ridge 
on  the  W.  and  the  Alleghany  ridge  on  the  £., 
and  the  soil  is  very  fertile.  Iron  ore,  coal, 
sandstone,  and  slate  are  found,  and  extensive 
water  power  is  afforded  by  the  streams.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  144,276  bushels  of 
Indian  com,  158,496  of  oats,  86,769  of  wheat, 
7,765  tons  of  hay,  48,970  lbs.  of  wool,  and 
179,886  of  butter.    There  were  4  tanneries,  1 


woollen  factory,  88  chnrcbea,  and  840  p' 
in  public  schools.  Valoe  of  real  estate  i&  [^, 
$2,980,604,  showing  an  in^eaae  nice  \m : 
155  per  cent.  It  is  traversed  by  tli«  k> 
more  and  Ohio  railroad.    Capital,  Eiiig7<A! 

PRESTON,  a  town  ot  Lancashire,  ik:! 
on  the  right  bimk  of  the  river  Ribble,  21'  ^ 
by  railway  N.  W.  from  London;  pop.  in  is 
69,542.    It  occupies  an  eminence  nam  rr^- 
the  river.    A  handsome  railway  viidcet  - 
feet  high,  spans  the  river.    The  staple  no: 
fiacture  of  Preston  was  ori^^naUy  lines,  tI  . 
is  still  made  to  some  extent^  but  has  beeo  c.c 
pletely  eclipsed  by  cotton.    There  are  "^ ' 
than  60  cotton  mills,  bedde  inanufaetorir< 
worsted,  machinery,  &o.    Vessels  of  SO*)  :\ 
can  ascend  to  the  quays.    Preston  ove« 
name,  originally  Priests'  Town,  to  the  l'^i^'-' 
of  religious  houses  it  contained.    It  return  i 
members  to  parliament. 

PRESTON.     L    WnxjAK    Campbul  c 
American  statesman  and  orator,  bora  in  Yii- 
delphia,  Deo.  27,  1794,  died  in  Columbia.  5 1 
May  22,  1860.    He  was  of  a  Virginia  fac. 
and  his  paternal  grandfather,  who  marrir: . 
sister  of  Patrick  Henry,  partioipated  in  tl>e  - ; 
of  independence  as  colonel  in  me  forces  of  r^ 
commonwealth.    His  own  birth  ha{^)eDe] : 
Philadelphia  during  the  temporary  resic- 
of  his  father  there  as  a  meoiber  of  conr^v 
In  his  14th  year  he  was  sent  to  college  st  I«: 
ington,  Va.,  but  being  compelled  by  ill  bes!' 
visit  the  South,  he  finished  his  educatioD  r.  tl 
state  college  in  Columbia,  8.  C,  where  ie  ^ 
graduated  in  1812.    Returning  to  Vir^^ 
commenced  the  study  of  the  law  wiA  wil:: 
Wirt,  but  after  a  few  months  was  egm  <^^ 
polled  to  travel  for  the  benefit  of  hishci- 
After  an  extensive  tour  through  the  Talle;  • 
the  Mississippi,  he  visited  Europe,  vberr : 
remained  several  years,  and  at  thenniver<:: 
of  Edinburgh  pursued  his  studies  under  P^- 
fessors  Playfair,  Brown,  and  Irving.  In  W^^ 
returned  to  Virpnia,  and  in  1820  was  admire 
to  the  bar  of  that  state.    Two  years  aft«r^*^- 
he  transferred  his  residence  to  Colombia,  >;^ 
and  soon  gained  a  reputation  asapublicspcs^ - 
In  1828,  and  again  in  1880-^*82,  hewaaretnr.^ 
to  the  state  legislature,  and  became  one  of :; 
leaders  of  the  nullification  party.    In  l*^^- 
was  elected  to  the  U.  8.  senate;  bntdifiem: 
with  his  colleague,  Mr.  CsJhoun,  and  his  n' 
Btituents  in  regard  to  the  support  whicb  ti)<; 
gave  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  he  rested  his  seat  £>• 
resumed  the  practice  of  tJie  law.    He  was  *-'  ^ 
engaged  when  in  1845  he  was  indnced  to  ^ 
oept  the  presidency  of  the  South  Oaroliw  v. 
lege.    The  institntion  had  sunk  «>xnei^V; 
public  esteem  on  account  of  the  sopposei^  '^' 
views  of  religion  entertained  by  its  former  pr^^- 
dent.  Judge  Cooper ;  and  notwithstandiDf  J^' 
professors  had  been  introduced,  and  other  ^ 
forms  adopted  by  the  trustees,  the  stndent»][«- 
ill  disciplined  and  frequently  in  open  TcbeCi^f^ 
On  Mr.  Preston's  assumption  of  wthont?^ 
college  soon  rose  to  a  degree  of  proep^l^ 
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lad,  **  Johnnie  Oope,*'  waa  anggested  by  the 
precipitate  flight  of  the  English  general.  Of 
the  royal  army  nearly  400  were  slain,  includ- 
ing CcJ.  Gardiner,  a  man  of  great  worth  and 
gallantry,  who,  after  the  flight  of  his  dragoons, 
pat  himself  at  the  head  of  a  small  party  of  in- 
fantry and  was  cnt  down  by  a  highlander  arm- 
ed with  a  scythe.  His  life  and  character  form 
the  subject  of  a  memoir  by  his  friend  Dr. 
Doddridge.  The  pretender  lost  about  100  men 
killed  and  wounded.  The  battle  was  called  by 
the  Jacobites  that  of  Gladsmuir,  out  of  respect 
to  a  passage  in  a  book  of  prophecies  print- 
ed in  Edinburgh  in  1616:  *^0n  Gladsmuir 
shall  the  battle  be,'*  although  that  place  is  a 
mile  distant  from  the  field  of  conflict.  On 
the  following  day  the  pretender  made  a  tri- 
umphal entry  into  Edinburgh,  the  pipers  play- 
ing the  old  cavalier  tune :  '^  The  king  shall  ecjoy 
his  own  again." 

PRESUMPTION,  in  law,  an  inference  or  as- 
sumption which  the  law  makes  in  the  absence 
of  evidence.  Presumptions  are  divisible  into 
conclusive  presumptions  and  disputable  pre- 
sumptions. Conclusive  presumptions  answer 
to  the  prcB8umptio  juris  et  de  jure  of  the  civil 
law.  The  law  asserts  them  to  be  true,  and  will 
not  permit  evidence  to  deny  or  refute  them.  A 
familiar  illustration  may  be  found  in  the  rule 
that  a  debt  which  has  run  20  years,  whether 
un(kr  seal,  or  by  judgment,  or  resting  on  other 
evidence,  is  conclusively  prestmoied  to  have  been 
paid.  If  it  be  sued  one  day  before  the  20  years 
expire,  the  creditor  need  only  prove  the  debt, 
tftid  the  debtor  must  prove  that  he  has  in  some 
way  satisfied  it.  But  if  it  be  sued  one  day 
later,  not  only  is  the  debtor  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  proving  payment,  but  the  creditor 
will  not  be  permitted  to  prove  that  the  debt 
has  not  been  paid.  If  the  creditor  can  prove 
any  thing  which  the  law  would  reco^ize  as  a 
new  promise  within  20  years,  the  suit  may  be 
maintained  on  this  new  promise,  but  the  old 
debt  is  conclusively  settled.  Another  common 
instance  is  the  rule  in  respect  to  land,  possession 
of  which  under  a  claim  of  absolute  ownership 
for  a  certain  period  constitutes  a  conclusive 
presumption  of  a  valid  grant,  which  cannot  be 
disturbed  by  evidence.  This  period  is  now,  in 
the  United  States,  generally  20  years ;  but  in 
some  it  is  much  less,  and  in  others  extends 
to  a  longer  period.  (See  Presoriftion.)  These 
presumptions  rested  originally  on  the  proba- 
bility that  they  were  true,  but  came  at  last  to 
stand  upon  the  ground  that  the  peace  of  society 
and  the  possession  of  property  should  be  pro- 
tected against  stale  claims,  which,  after  being 
suffered  to  sleep  so  long,  cannot  be  revived  and 
prosecuted  without  working  an  ii^ury.    The 

E resumptions  arising  under  all  the  statutes  of 
mitation  may  be  considered  as  of  this  class ; 
and  we  have  already  stated  the  general  princi- 
ples applicable  to  these  presumptions,  and  the 
way  in  which,  from  being  regarded  as  statutes 
founded  on  probability,  they  came  to  be  con- 
sidered and  treated  as  statutes  of  repose.    (See 


PRfiVOST  D'EXILKS 

Ldotatiok,  Statdtss   of.) — Condogve  ;:- 
sumptions  are  not  very  common  in  tLc  ^ . 
But   disputable  or  rebuttable  pres(imf<t. .. 
answering  to  the  pratunuatw  juru  of  tit   . 
law,  constantly  occur.    Tkej  are  indeed  1: 
more  than  legal  inferences  from  existing 
denoe,  open  to  modification  or  reversal  1} :  - 
ther  evidence.    They  are  much  the  same   . 
prima  fade  condusiona  or  inferencefi;  i*.  * 
example,  when  one  sues  a  ^ronassorj :  . 
and  proves  his  own  possession  and  the  vj. 
ture  of  the  maker,  the  law  presumes  the :_ 
tif?  to  be  the  owner  of  the  note,  and  al^'!  ;* 
sumes  consideration,  and  gives  the  plsiiin . 
case,  unless  the  defendant  overcomes  tit  ;* 
sumption  by  evidence  on  his  part  of  ^' 
ground  of  defence.    The  general  presoic:- 
of  innocence  in  favor  of  an  alleged  crc'^ 
and  of  absence  of  debt  in  favor  of  a  defc:^ 
in  a  civil  suit,  are  of  this  kind.    It  will  bt  ^^ 
therefore  that  disputable  presumptioiis  do  > 
more  than  determine  wnere  the  burden 
proof  rests. 

PB£T£NDEB,  an  epithet  applied  to  at 
est  son  and  grandson  of  James  IL,  who  laid  ^  a 
to  the  throne  of  England.    (See  Jakxs  Fll> 
Edwabd  Stuabt,  and  OhabLbs  Edwasd.) 

PB£VILLE,  the  assumed  name  of  Pii^ 
Louis  Dubcs,  a  French  comedian,  bom  to  F/ 
in  1721,  died  in  Beauvais,  Dec.  IB,  1799.  Ar 
having  performed  at  many  provincial  the^t:- 
he  appeared  at  the  thedtre  Pranpaii  in  Fan^ 
1758,  and  was  the  favorite  of  the  Parisi^ ;  ' 
lie  for  88  years.    His  best  parts  were  &  -i^ 
Holi^re^s  Amphitryon^  Turcaret  in  Le  Sa: 
comedy  of  that  name.  La  Rissole  in  Boor^-' 
Mereure  galant^  and  Figaro  in  BeamoiU'cbL^ 
Barhier  de  SMlle  and  Mariage  de  Figaro,  Fr  - 
memoranda  which  he  left,  H.  Cahalsse  c . 
posed  his  Memoira  (Paris,  1818). 

PRfiVOST  D'EXILES,  AKT0IKEFBA5Cf':^ 
French  novelist,  bom  at  Hesdin,  Artois,  Aj  '- 
1,  1697,  died  near  Chantilly,  Nov.  23,  i: 
lie  was  intended  for  the  church  and  ednca-- 
at  a  Jesuit  college,  but  in  his  16th  year  entt?- 
the  army.    Soon  returning  to  the  college,  \i  \ 
few  months  he  ran  away  again,  and  for4(r 
years  led  a  very  dissipated  life.    At  the  ac^  '- 
22  he  sought  admission  among  the  6enedi<  ti:  ^ 
of  St.  Maur,  took  the  vows  in  1721,  vas  •  : 
dained  priest,  and  proved  a  successful  preacb.r 
Being  sent  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain  dt.- 
Pr^s,  he  shared  in  the  historical  and  litemT 
labors  of  the  learned  monks,  and  in  the  nh^ 
time  diverted  his  mind  by  writing  novek  Tfl- 
able  to  siipport  the  austerities  of  the  coDTec; 
he  desired  to  be  removed  to  a  less  severe  bran  i 
of  the  same  order ;  but  the  issuing  of  the  ht:ti 
of  translation  which  had  been  granted  to  tja 
by  the  pope  being  unaccountabljr  delaTed,^J 
abandoned  the  order  altogether  in  1T2S,  t:^ 
went  to  Holland,  where  he  supported  himjw 
by  his  pen.    Having  published  Mimoim  <?  p 
homme  de  qualiU  (6  vols.  12nio.,  1729),  t« 
went  to  England,  where  he  published  CU^J^^^ 
(6  vols.  12mo.,  1782),  and  rhistoir^  dsMai<» 
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History  of  Man'*  (2  vols.,  1848),  and  what  la 
ealled  bjrBunsen  his  most  original  contribu* 
tion  to  science,  *^  The  Eastern  Origin  of  the 
Celtie  Nations"  (London,  1831 ;  new  ed.  by 
Latham).  Br.  Prichard's  position  as  an  eth- 
nologist was  one  of  eminence  in  Europe ;  the 
same  writer  (Baron  Bunsen)  says  of  his  great 
work :  *^  Up  to  this  time  there  exists  no  book 
which  treats  all  subjects  bearing  on  the  great 
question  of  the  unity  of  the  human  species 
with  equal  depth  and  candor,  good  sense,  and 
Bound  judgment." 

PRIOKLY  PEAR.    Bee  Cactus. 

PRIDE  OF  INDIA,  Pbtob  of  China,  or 
Kbbm  Tbsb  (melia  audarach,  natural  order 
fueliaeea),  a  native  of  Syria,  Persia,  and  the 
north  of  India,  and  cultivated  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  as  an  ornamental  tree.  It  grows 
to  the  height  of  30  or  40  feet  with  a  trunk  of 
fiO  inches  diameter;  but  in  open  spaces  it  is 
iQ>reading  and  not  so  high.  Its  leaves  consist 
Wt  smooth,  pointed,  dark  green  leaflets,  ar- 
%«nged  in  pairs  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end. 
The  flowers,  hanging  in  dusters  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  are  of  lilao  color  and  agreeable 
p«rfume.  They  give  nlace  to  bunches  of  ber- 
ries about  as  large  as  cherries,  and  yellow  when 
ripe.  The  pericarp  has  afforded  an  oil  for 
economical  purposes.  The  fruit  is  sweetish, 
and  is  generally  supposed  to  be  poisonous,  but 
it  may  be  eaten  wiui  impunity.  In  the  cities 
of  the  southern  states  and  upon  many  of  the 
plantations  rows  of  pride  of  India  trees  are 
very  common,  and  in  the  autumn  the  branches 
And  the  ground  beneath  are  covered  with  their 
berries.  The  tree  has  some  reputation  for  its 
medicinal  virtues,  and  a  deooction  of  the  bark 
of  the  root  is  administered  as  a  cathartic  and 
emetic.  It  is  considered  in  many  places  an  ex- 
cellent remedy  for  worms,  and  is  much  used 
for  children.  In  large  doses  it  is  said  to  pro- 
duce narcotio  effects,  and  such  appears  to  be 
the  action  of  the  ripe  berries  upon  the  robin 
redbreasts,  which  are  very  fond  of  them,  and 
eat  them  until  they  become  stupefled  and  fall 
to  the  ground.  From  this  state  however  they 
soon  recover. 

PRXDEAUX,  Httmphsbt,  an  English  clergy- 
man and  author,  born  in  Padstow,  Cornwall, 
Hay  3, 1648,  died  Nov.  1. 1724.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Westminster  under  Dr.  Busby,  and  at 
Christchurch,  Oxford,  and  assisted  Dr.  Fell  in 

freparing  an  edition  of  the  historian  Lucius 
lorus.  Having  been  selected  by  the  univer- 
sity to  edit  the  inscriptions  of  the  Arnndelian 
marbles,  he  published  them  in  1676  after  two 
years^  labors,  under  the  title  of  Marmora  Oxo- 
niensia  ex  ArundeUiani$y  Seldenianii^  aUiique 
eonjiata,  cum  perpetuo  Commentario,  In  1679 
he  was  presented  by  Lord  Chancellor  Finch  to 
the  rectory  of  St.  Clement^s,  Oxford,  was  ap- 
pointed the  same  year  Dr.  Busby^s  Hebrew 
lecturer  in  Christchurch,  and  published  two 
tracts  of  Maimonides  in  the  original  with  a 
Latin  translation  and  notes^  under  the  title  De 
Jure  Pauperis  et  Peregrinx  apud  JudeKH.    In 


1681  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  tbecr- 
dral  of  Norwich,  where  he  had  a  coctro^  .^ 
with  the  Roman  Catholioa,  which  readt^l 
his  publishing  a  book  entitled  ''  The  V&l .: 
the  Orders  of  the  Church  of  England  mult- 
He  opposed  James  II.  in  his  procee^np  ^' 
the  established  church,  and,  having  \^'. 
pointed  to  the  archdeaconry  of  SvlHh's 
after  some  hesitation  the  oath  of  aliegii. 
William  and  Mary.    In  1696  he  wasn.-. 
oar  of  Trowse,  near  Norwich,  and  in  IT'  1 . 
of  Norwich.    He  was  the  author  of  &   1 
of  Mahomet"  (1697),  "  Directions  to  C 
Wardens'*  (1707),  and  a  work  on  "T  - 
(1710)  ;  but  his  last  andgreatest  vrrk  • 
"The  Connection  of  the  History  of  ti- ' 
and  New  Testaments,"  which  appeared  ^ 
parts  in  1716  and  1717  (last  ed.,  1858). 

PRIESSNITZ.  YiKOBNZ,  a  German  \<-: 
the  founder  of  the  water  cure,  bom  in  (r 
berg,  Austrian  Bilesia,  Oct.  4, 1799,  died  :.- 
Nov.  28, 1851.    His  father  was  a  £inrkr 
Yincenz,  after  receiving  the  rudiments  r 
education,  was  required  to  work  on  tht  L- 
It  was  through  an  accident  which  h&j: ' 
to  him  while  thus  engaged,  that  Le  ir&»  - 
brought  to  employ  the  cure  which  he  y. 
quently  systematized.    He  then  8ta<lie^  • 
cine,  and  opened  his  cold  water  estjibii^''- 
at  Gr&fenberg  in  1829.    (8ee  Htdropitbi 

PRIEST,  a  person  set  apart  for  the  per:  r 
ance  of  religious  oflSces  and  ceremonies,  &r.  i 
particular  for  the   performance  of  u^- 
History  shows  the  priestly  office  to  U  r- •' 
coextensive  with  religion  itself^  and  hr^- :  ^ 
barbarous  tribe  has  been  discovered  ^it. 
some  sort  of  priests  to  guide  the  people  ir  ' 
worship  of  their  deity.    The  Old  Te^T:  i 
contains  but  little  information  concemii: 
exercise  of  priestiy  functions  before  the  f*: 
gationof  thelawofMosea.    Wereadtliht' 
and  Abel  offered  their  own  sacrifice:  ^' 
seems  that  the  priestiy  oflSce  soon  came  t  ' 
exercised  by  the  heads  of  families  oc].'  ^ 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Job.   The  r.'J 
priest,  however,  is  not  used  respecting  ^)j^ 
them ;  it  occurs  only  once  in  the  book  of  Gtr«* 
when  Melohisedek  is  cidled  a  priest  oi  tht  Jhi 
High,  but  nothing  is  added  to  define  tl»e  r  "* 
of  his  priesthood.    The  Mosuo  law  estab 
a  special  priesthood  consisting  of  Uiree <> 
the  high  priests,  the  priests,  and  the  U' 
all  of  them  taken  from  one  tribe,  that  ol  i 
The  priesthood  was  made  hereditary  o  j 
famUy  of  Aaron ;  and  Uie  first  bom  of  tin  J 
est  branch  of  that  family,  if  hotad  m-  J 
blemish,  was  always  the  high  priest   }' '  J 
pointment  was  observed  till  the  Jews  Ui^  \  ■* 
the  dominion  of  the  Syrian  Greel**;^;; 
their  faith  corrupted;  then  and  afterward  i^ « 
the  Romans  the  high  priesthood  wassom^.^ 
put  up  to  sale,  and  became  a  temporarv  (^ 
In  the  tame  of  David  the  inferior  priest '" 
divided  into  24  companies,  scrring  ^^jy^"2 
each  company  by  itself  for  a  week.— l^*^ '  1 
history  of  the  priesthood  of  the  severti  r-i 
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dering  him  averse  to  boyish  sports  and  lig^t 
reading.  Though  obliged  by  ill  health  to  aban- 
don his  studies  for  a  time,  he  entered  at  the 
age  of  19  the  dissenting  academy  at  Daven- 
try  (now  incorporated  with  New  college,  Lon- 
don) as  a  theological  student.  It  was  then  un- 
der the  care  of  Mr.  Ashworth,  snocessor  of  Dr. 
Doddridge.  He  formed  the  strictest  habits  in 
the  methodical  division  of  his  time  and  labor ; 
noted  in  a  diary  the  occurrences  of  every  day, 
the  books  which  he  read,  and  the  reflections 
suggested ;  arranged  at  the  beginning  of  every 
year  his  plan  of  study  for  the  whole  period, 
and  at  the  close  took  an  account  of  what  he 
had  done,  compared  it  with  what  he  had  pur- 
posed, and  struck  the  balance  with  a  mer- 
chant's exactness.  He  had  become  an  Armi- 
nian  before  leaving  home,  and  on  account  of 
his  doubts  concerning  orthodoxy  had  not  been 
admitted  a  communicant  of  the  Galvinistio 
church.  Theological  doctrines  were  constantly 
discuBsed  at  Daventry,  and  he  usually  defended 
the  heterodox  side,  though,  he  says,  the  extreme 
of  heresy  in  the  place  was  Arianism.  While 
at  the  academy  he  composed  the  first  part  of 
his  ^^  Institutes  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Reli- 
gion," published  in  177a-'i.  In  1756  he  was 
mvited  as  assistant  minister  to  the  Independent 
congregation  in  Needham  Market,  Suffolk, 
where  he  remained  8  years,  suspected  of  heresy 
and  not  popular  either  as  a  preacher  or  teach- 
er. V  He  there  renounced  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement,  and  wrote  his  '*  Scripture  Doctrine 
of  Remission,"  published  in  1761.  His  second 
eni^agement  was  at  Nantwich,  Cheshire,  where 
Le  opened  a  day  school,  and  by  strict  economy 
was  able  to  purchase  an  air  pump  and  electrical 
machine,  with  which  he  began  his  researches 
in  natural  philosophy.  His  reputation  for 
ability  and  diligent  investigation  gradually  ex- 
tended, and  in  1761  he  was  chosen  to  succeed 
Dr.  Aikin  as  professor  of  belles-lettres  in  War- 
rington academy.  He  married,  and  composed 
several  works,  as  the  **  Theory  of  Language 
and  Universal  Grammar"  (1762),  "  Chart  of 
Biography"  (1766),  "Essay  on  a  Course  of 
Liberal  Education  for  Civil  and  Active  Life'' 
(1765),  "Chart  of  History"  (1769),  *' Laws  and 
Constitution  of  England"  (1772),  "Oratory  and 
Criticism"  (1777),  and  "History  and  General 
Policy"  (1788).  During  the  same  period  he 
was  interested  in  general  politics,  on  which  he 
delivered  lectures.  On  a  visit  to  London  he 
was  introduced  to  Dr.  Price,  Dr.  Franklin,  and 
others,  and  was  advised  by  Franklin  to  attend 
more  particularly  to  experimental  philosophy. 
He  undertook  to  write  a  history  of  electrical 
discoveries,  for  which  Dr.  Franklin  furnished 
him  the  requisite  books;  tlie  work  was  pub- 
lished, with  an  account  of  many  experiments 
by  himself,  in  1767;  it  reached  its  6th  edition 
in  1794,  though  rapidly  and  carelessly  written 
amid  other  engagements.  In  1768  he  was 
chosen  pastor  of  a  large  congregation  in  Leeds, 
where  he  devoted  much  of  his  attention  to 
theological  subjects.    About  the  same  time  he 


was  elected  to  the  royal  aooiety,  and  leomd 
the  title  of  LL.D.  from  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh. In  1772  appeared  his  "History  ud 
Pr^nt  State  of  Discoveries  rdating  to  Vision, 
Dght,  and  Colors,"  which  proved  lc»  sac- 
cessful  than  his  "History  of  Electridtj."  A 
brewery  near  his  residence  suggested  to  bin 
the  study  of  pneumatic  chemistry,  which  be 
prosecuted  with  great  interest,  pnbliahcd  a 
pamphlet  on  "  Impregnated  Water  with  Fixed 
Air"  (1772),  and  received  from  tlie  royal  so- 
ciety the  ()opley  medal  for  "  Observations  cl 
the  Different  Kinds  of  Air"  (1773).  He  dbwr. 
ered  oxygen  gas,  which  he  named  dephloid:$ti- 
cated  air;  showed  that  the  red  color  of  tlie 
arterial  blood  is  due  to  its  combinadon  with 
oxygen  from  the  atmosphere;  proved  the  ab- 
straction of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  intb« 
processes  of  combustion  and  pntreuction;  ami 
recognized  the  property  of  vegetables  to  restore  j 
this  constituent.  He  adhered  to  the  pbloptic 
theory  after  Lavoisier  had  overthrown  it  bj 
further  investigation.  He  discovered  aleo  u- 
trous  gas,  nitrons  oxide  gas,  nitrons  vapor,  car- 
bonic oxide  gas,  sulphuroua  oxide  gss,  fla^^nc 
add  gas,  ammoniacal  gas,  and  muriatic  p&\ 
and  he  was  the  principd  inventor  of  the  prA-c- 
made  trough.  He  received  an  advaDUgv<.>!b 
proposal  to  accompany  Capt.  Cook  on  his  b(iW 
voyage  to  the  South  aea,  which  was  howerer 
withdrawn  in  consequence  of  his  reIigioii5  prio* 
ciples.  His  name  as  a  man  of  science  wsa  ik>t 
honored  throu^out  Europe,  and  the  n-ciin- 
mendation  of  Dr.  Price  made  him  ftvoraMy 
known  to  the  earl  of  Bhelbume,  who  eopind 
his  services  as  librarian  and  literary  com|««n- 
ion.  He  accompanied  the  earl  on  a  jooraeT  tu 
the  continent,  and  was  introduced  to  some  cf 
the  most  celebrated  chemists  and  roathecu- 
ticians,  whom  he  described  as  atheists,  tt^ 
whom  he  astonished  by  asserting  his  firm  be- 
lief -in  Christianity.  As  an  answer  to  simili: 
prejudices  he  wrote  his  **  Letters  to  aPhik>*^li- 
ical  Unbeliever"  (1780),  and  his  "  State  of  ibi 
Evidence  of  Revealed  Religion,''  with  aniicyS* 
versions  on  Gibbon  (1781).  He  continued  hi* 
chemical  experiments,  making  dbcoreries  coa- 
coming  aeriform  bodies,  whidi  he  reported  io 
his  "  Experiments  and  Observations  on  Ai'"' 
(5  vols.,  1774-'80).  He  published  in  1775  In 
''  Examination"  of  Drsi  Kcid.  I^attie,  and  <V 
wald,  designed  to  reftite  the  Scotch  philof '  -  T 
of  common  sense ;  in  1777,  his  ''Diaquu^.t.*  :.<• 
relating  to  Matter  and  Spirit,"  a  defence  i^ 
avowed  matcriaUsm,  which  was  more  ul-roi- 
ious  than  any  other  of  his  writingi:  and  i^ 
the  same  year  his  **  Doctrine  of  Necessitt/*  *•! 
which  also  he  became  the  champion.  Tbe 
odium  occasioned  by  Uiese  works  waa  pi-rh.  - 
the  cause  of  the  dissolution  of  his  connc^" 
with  Lord  Shelbnmo;  and  he  retired  wr.i-  i 
pension  for  life  of  £160.  Ho  took  up  hi*  rf*i 
dence  near  Birmingham,  where  in  1780  Ic  k<" 
came  pastor  of  a  dissenting  congregation.  A' 
the  same  time  a  subscription  was  raided  h}  ti 
friends  to  defray  the  expenses  i^  hi*  cipe^'> 
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.  1 1 1-^.     In  1782  appeared  his  "  History  of  the 
orruptions  of  Ohristianitv,"  which  was  after- 
vnnl  burned  bj  the  common  hangman  in  the 
it  y  of  Dort,  and  a  refutation  of  which  was 
.MO  of  the  subjects  of  the  Hague  prize  essays; 
!  1  (1  in  1 786  his  "  History  of  Early  Opinions  con- 
. miner  Jesus  Christ."    In  each  of  these  works 
liL*  divinity  and  preexistence  of  Christ  are  con- 
•() verted  on  historical  grounds.    During  the 
X  ( it  omont  caused  by  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
•evolution  he  was  regarded  as  the  mover  and 
iiarni)ion  of  antagonism  to  all  establishments, 
•  ol  iiical  and  religious.    His  attachment  to  free- 
l-qn-ho  had  evinced  by  several  pamphlets  and 
y  his  interest  in  the  cause  of  America  during 
ho  war  of  the  revolution;  and  he  had  pub- 
I  -lied  several  volumes  in  maintenance  of  the 
•laiiiis  of  dissenters.     He  exasperated  the  pop- 
ilace  by  his  ironical  "Familiar  Letters  to  the 
'  iliabi rants  of  Birmingham,"  and  by  answering 
^lurke's  "  Reflections,"  and  being  consequently 
'1  <  (ininated  a  citizen  of  the  French  republic.    In 
I  7*.»1  some  of  bis  friends  celebrated  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  capture  of  the  Hostile;  and  though 
fio  was  not  present  himself,  the  event  was  the 
o('C'i-ion  of  a  riot  in  which  his  house  was 
b!n»ken  open,  his  library,  apparatus,  and  manu- 
re'ri[)ts  destroyed,  and  himself  obliged  to  flee 
tV'nn  the  place  with  his   family.     His  books 
w  ore  strewn  over  the  high  road  for  half  a  mile; 
* !  lO  scraps  of  the  manuscripts  covered  the  floors 
- -voral  inches  deep ;  and  finally  it  was  unsuc- 
o  -^fully  attempted  to  set  the  house  on  tire.    He 
r.  reived  ample  remuneration  from  the  coun- 
'  y  and  chiefly  from  private  benevolence,  and 
it' moved  to  Hackney  to  succeed  Dr.  Price  ;  but 
noiicinjr  that  his  society  was  avoided  even  by 
Ms  philosophical  associates,  and  despairing  of 
any  further  tranquillity  in  England,  he  resolved 
<  >Ti  omicrration  to  America.     He  arrived  in  New 
York  June  4,  1704-,  was  received  with  distinc- 
tion, took  up  his  residence  in  Niorthumberland, 
Poun.,  where  his  son  had  an  agricultural  settle- 
ment, and  soon  established  himself  in  his  old 
iia^tits,  busily  writing  and  experimenting.     He 
was  otTered  the  professorship  of  chemistry  in 
^ho  university  of  Pennsylvania,  but  declined  it. 
I L.'  delivered  two  courses  of  public  lectures  in 
Philadelphia  in  1796  and  1797  on  the  *'Evi- 
donees  of  Revelation,"  which  were  published 
ami  dedicated  to  John  Adams,  who  was  one 
of  his  auditors.     He  wrote  and  published  in 
America  his  *'  Continuation  of  the  History  of 
t'le  Christian  Church   from  the  Fall  of' the 
W.'stern  Empire  to  the  Present  Times"  (4  vols., 
Northampton,  1803),  which  was  dedicated  to 
.Tei'erson,  and  also  several  minor  theological 
Work-!,  among  which  were  answers  to  Volney's 
aii<l  Paino's  attacks  on  revelation.     He  never 
t-'iiipletely  recovered  from  an  illness  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1801,  but  he  continued  to  write  dili- 
tT'  iitly  till  near  his  death.     In  1803  he  asked 
h\<  physician  if  he  could   prolong  his  life   6 
months,  adding  that  in   that   time  he  could 
coin[i]ete  all  the  works  on  which  he  was  en- 
gaged.   In  his  last  illness  he  dwelt  ujion  the 


happiness  of  his  life,  since  he  had  eijoyed  the 
friendly  acquaintance  of  some  of  the  best  and 
wisest  men  of  his  age ;  and  his  death  was  so 
calm  that  it  was  not  noticed  by  those  who  were 
sitting  nearest  to  him.  His  eloge  was  read  be- 
fore the  French  institute  by  Cuvier.  He  was 
remarkable  for  philosophic  serenity  of  charac- 
ter, for  patience  and  zeal  in  public  life,  and  for 
kindness  in  domestic  relations.  His  **  Doc- 
trines of  Heathen  Philosophy  compared  with 
those  of  Revelation"  appeared  posthumously. 
His  autobiography,  continued  by  his  son,  was 
also  publislied  in  America  posthumously,  and 
is  contained  with  his  correspondence  in  the 
edition  of  his  "  Theological  and  Miscellaneous 
Works"  published  by  John  Towell  Rutt  (25 
vols.,  Hackney,  1817  et  seq.). 

PRIESTS  OF  THE  MISSION,  or  Lazabists, 
a  congregation  of  regular  clerks,  founded  at 
Paris  in  1625,  by  St.  Vincent  do  Paul,  for  the 
purpose  of  ministering  to  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  poor.  While  Vincent  was  residing  with 
the  count  de  Joigny,  the  father  of  Cardinal  de 
Retz,  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  preaching 
to  the  peasantry  on  his  patron's  estate,  and  ef- 
fected 80  much  good  that  the  countess  became 
desirous  of  founding  a  regular  company  of 
missionaries  to  engage  in  similar  labors.  In 
concert  with  her  husband  she  obtained  in  1624 
from  the  count's  brother,  Jean  Frangois  de 
Gondi,  archbishop  of  Paris,  a  grant  for  this 

Surpose  of  the  college  dcs  tons  enfanfs.  SVe  en- 
owed  the  projected  congregation  with  the  sum 
of  40,000  livres,  and  having  persuaded  Vincent 
to  undertake  the  direction  of  it,  the  enterprise 
was  put  into  execution  the  following  year,  ^ho 
associates  at  first  were  but  2  in  number,  and 
when  the  deed  of  foundation  was  signed  in 
Sept.  1026,  they  had  only  increased  to  4.  In 
May,  1627,  Louis  XIII.  issued  letters  patent 
confirming  the  foundation,  and  in  1632  the 
missionaries  were  erected  into  a  congregation 
by  Pope  Urban  VIII.  under  the  title  of  *'  Priests 
of  the  Congregation  of  the  Mission."  In  the 
same  year  Adrien  Le  Bon,  prior  of  St.  Lazarus, 
a  house  of  the  canons  regular  of  St.  Augustine 
in  Paris,  placed  them  in  possession  of  his 
priory,  from  which  they  have  been  popularly 
known  as  Lazarists.  Their  first  establishment 
in  Rome  was  made  in  1642.  In  1643  they  were 
introduced  into  the  Barbary  states,  in  1646  into 
Ireland,  and  in  1 648  into  Madagascar.  The  con- 
gregation was  established  in  the  United  States  in 
1817.  The  priests  of  the  mission  devote  them- 
selves especially  to  the  laboring  classes,  and  it 
was  stipulated  in  the  original  deed  of  endow- 
ment that  they  should  "  neither  preach  nor  ad- 
minister any  sacrament  in  cities  which  are  the 
seats  of  bishops,  archbishops,  or  of  courts  of  jus- 
tice, except  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity."  They 
receive  no  compensation  for  their  ministerial 
offices.  Auxiliary  to  their  personal  lahors  for 
the  poor  are  their  institutions  for  the  education 
and  improvement  of  the  clergy.  Very  soon 
after  their  foundation  the  direction  of  a  number 
of  ecclesiastical  seminaries  in  France  was  com- 
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mitted  to  tbem,  and  thej  have  ever  since  been 
actively  employed  in  teaching  candidates  for 
the  priesthood  wherever  thejhave  been  estab- 
lished. Thej  also  have  houses  to  which  priests 
may  retire  from  the  world  for  religious  exer- 
cises, called  *^  spiritual  retreats.'^  The  priests 
of  the  mission  take  the  usual  monastic  vows 
of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience.  In  1860 
the  congregation  had  16  houses  in  France,  28 
in  Italy,  6  in  Germany,  1  in  Great  Britain,  1 
in  Spain,  17  in  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Abyssinia, 
11  in  the  United  States  and  4  in  other  coun- 
tries of  America,  5  in  Poland,  2  in  Algeria, 
1  in  Ouba,  and  1  on  the  Philippine  islands; 
beside  which,  they  have  in  China  the  entire 
ecclesiastical  administration  of  5  dioceses  or 
vicariates  apostolic. 

PRIESTS  OF  THE  ORATORY,  or  Orato- 
bulks,  a  religious  society  founded  by  St.  Philip 
Neri.  Going  to  Rome  in  his  19th  year,  in  order 
to  pursue  his  theological  studies,  Neri  estab- 
lished there  soon  after  a  *^  Brotherhood  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,"  to  assist  him  in  visiting  the  hos- 
pitals and  prisons,  and  laboring  for  the  conver- 
sion of  sinners.  The  brotherhood  assembled 
once  a  month,  and  the  founder  prescribed  for 
them  certain  religi^'us  exercises.  After  they 
had  been  joined  by  several  persons  of  high 
rank,  they  determined  to  build  a  large  hospital 
to  entertain  during  3  days  all  poor  pilgrims  who 
came  to  Rome  in  order  to  pray  at  the  tombs  of 
the  upostles,  martyrs,  and  saints.  This  hospi- 
tal was  completed  in  1558,  and  in  the  same  year 
Pope'  Paul  iV.  presented  to  the  association  the 
cb^r'ch  of  St.  Benedetto,  now  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.  After  having  been  ordained 
priest  (1651),  Neri  associated  with  himself  sev- 
eral young  priests,  and  gradually  matured  the 
plan  of  the  "Congregation  of  the  Oratory." 
One  of  its  first  members  was  the  celebrated 
Baronius.  The  congregation  was  formally  es- 
tablished in  1664,  confirmed  in  1676  by  Pope 
Gregory  XIIT.,  and  again  by  Paul  V.  in  1612. 
During  the  lifetime  of  Philip  the  congregation 
extended  through  all  parts  of  Italy,  new  houses 
being  established  at  f'lorence,  Naples,  Lucca, 
Padua,  and  many  other  places.  Neri  remained 
the  superior  of  the  congregation  until  1698, 
when  he  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ba- 
ronius. The  congregation  was  almost  always 
confined  to  Italy ;  but  in  recent  times  a  flour- 
ishing branch  has  been  established  in  England, 
nearly  all  the  members  of  which  were  formerly 
clergymen  of  the  church  of  England.  They 
have  there  two  establishments,  at  London  and 
Birmingham,  and  among  their  members  John 
Henry  Newman  and  F.  W.  Faber  are  best 
known.  At  the  beginning  of  1860  they  had  41 
houses  in  Italy,  1  in  Dalmatia^  2  in  Spain,  1  in 
Poland,  9  in  Mexico,  and  1  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon. — ^Tho  Fhenoh  Obatobians,  or  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  of  Jesus, 
were  founded  in  1611  by  the  abb6  (afterward 
cardinal)  Berulle,  and  confirmed  by  a  bull  of 
Paul  .v.,  May  10,  1618,  under  the  name  of 
"  Priests  of  tJie  Oratory  of  Jesus."    Their  um 
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was  the  restoration  of  ecdeaiaHtictl  disci:  1:- 
among  the  clergy.     They  spread  rspidl?  ^ 
France  and  elsewhere,  and  during  the  li^- 
of  their  founder  houses  were  eirtabMe.  i 
Madrid,  Rome,  and  Constantinople,  and  inSa^  y 
and  the  Netherlands.    The  congregatioa  i" 
became  distinguished  for  the  great  nmnkr  i 
eminent  scholars  among  its  members,  $;;cL  .• 
Thomassin,  Malebranche,  MassiUon,  Moric.  _ 
Richard  Simon.    They  became  deeply  inTv.  -. 
in  the  Jansenist  controversy,  andatthede<^^:: 
of  several  superiors  general  they  weredl^: -. 
into  a  Jansenist  and  an  anti-Jansenist  far 
After  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revoluii .  . 
considerable  number  of  Oratorians  joified  : 
constitutional  church.    The  congregation  1:^: 
with  all  other  religious  associations^  was  •!.- 
solved.    After  the  reestablishment  of  the  K 
bons,  the  Oratorians  reorganized  them^c!  - 
but  in  1860  they  had  only  one  establi^kic/, 
which  was  in  Paris. 

PRIMATE,  a  title  of  honor  given  to  ckz\i 
archbishops,  and  generally  designating  tLe>^.. 
archbishop  of  a  country  or  district,  who  :- 
sesses  a  superiority  of  power  or  dignity  u  - 
the  other  archbishops  or  bishops.  In  the  Alj. 
can  church,  the  archbishop  of  York  is  styled  i ' 
mate  of  England,  and  the  archbishop  of  Can:/ 
bury  primate  of  all  England,  the  archb:.^.  f 
of  Dublin  primate  of  Ireland,  and  the  a: .. 
bishop  of  Armagh  primate  bf  all  Ireland.-": 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  primati^  ^'. 
of  Ireland  is  Armagh,  of  Spain  Toledo,  of  I' ! 
tugal  Braga,  of  Germany  Saltzbuig,  of  Yi'-^- 
gary  Gran,  and  of  Poland  Gnesen.  In  Fni' 
6  archbishops  have  received  the  title  of  priri.-:-. 
viz. :  those  of  Lyons,  Sens,  Bourges,  Bordca:i 
Aries,  and  Vienne ;  but  the  dignity  tiiere  isi.^^ 
merely  titular.  In  the  United  States  ther.  ii 
no  primate,  though  the  archbishop  of  BaltimA 
^  has  an  honorary  precedence  of  all  other  Eul:- 
Catholic  archbishops  in  this  country. 

PRIMATICCIO,  Fbanoesco,  an  Italian  pair: 
er,  born  in  Bologna  in  1490,  died  in  Pari.-  il 
1570.  His  first  instructions  in  painting  n^c 
derived  from  Innocenzo da Imola and  II  Bjv'-'' 
cavallo,  two  Bolognese  artists,  and  he  6^'?^; 
quently  passed  6  years  at  Mantua  in  the  st-L- » . 
of  Giulio  Romano,  whom  he  assisted  in  tit 
frescoes  in  the  Palazzo  del  Te.  Francis  1. 1- 
France  having  commissioned  the  duke  of  M-v 
tua  to  send  him  an  artist  to  decorate  the  r -.vi. 
chateau  at  Fontunebleau,  Primaticcio  ira?  ^^^^ 
lected  for  the  purpose,  and  in  1531  repa r^- 
to  the  French  court  The  remainder  oi  t" 
life  was  passed  in  the  service  of  Francis  a:^ 
his  successors  Henry  II.,  Francis  IL,  ^'  - 
Charles  IX.  His  chief  work  in  France  wa?  f  ^ 
series  of  frescoes  at  Fontainebleau  represent:  ► 
scenes  from  ancient  mythology  and  the  0^}^: 
sey,  in  the  execution  of  which  he  was  a5fi>' - 
by  his  pupil  Nicolo  dell'  Abati.  The  gre:^'^' 
part  of  them  were  destroyed  in  1738  to  m^i^ 
way  for  some  alterations  in  the  chateau.  iT»- 
maticcio  was  one  of  the  most  facile  and  inven- 
tive of  the  followers  of  Raphael 
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lisb  law  once  allowed  land  to  be  entailed  in- 
terminably, bat  this  power  has  been  gradnallj 
reduced,  nntil  now  tbe  longest  settlement  can 
extend  only  21  years  beyond  lives  in  being 
when  it  is  made,  and  the  preference  of  the  eld- 
est son,  though  uniyersal,  is-  in  this  case  alto- 
gether voluntary,  as  in  that  of  a  will.  Yet  the 
entail  very  rarely  expires  with  the  original 
limitation,  as  the  first  heir  on  coming  of  age 
may  join  with  the  existing  possessor  in  reset- 
tling the  estate  and  so  prolonging  the  entail.  In 
case  of  personal  property,  the  right  of  primogen- 
iture does  not  exist.  In  France  primogeniture 
was  abolished  in  1789,  and  since  tnat  period  the 
tendency  of  legislation  in  all  countries  except 
the  British  islands  has  been  to  its  abolition. 
In  Portugal,  where  the  custom  of  primogeniture 
most  extensively  prevailed,  the  younger  sons  of 
the  great  families,  though  too  proud  to  work, 
were  not  ashamed  to  beg,  and  not  rarely  lived 
on  alms.  In  France  they  crowded  into  the 
church  and  the  army,  or  led  a  life  of  complete 
and  often  destitute  idleness. 

PRIMROSE  (primula  vulgarU^  Linn.),  an 
early  flowering  perennial  plant,  native  of  Eu- 
rope, with  many  single,  pale  yellow  blossoms, 
which  spring  from  a  common  stalk  concealed 
in  the  bosom  of  the  foliage,  thus  rendering 
them  apparently  stemless;  its  leaves  are  au 
radical,  erect,  oblong-ovate,  unequally  crenate, 
smooth  above,  but  veiny,  wrinkled,  and  some- 
what rough  beneath ;  flowers  with  keeled,  tu- 
bular calyces,  divided  at  top  into  5  sharply 
pointed  teeth ;  the  corolla  monopetalous,  sal- 
ver-shaped, with  5  entire,  spreading  segments ; 
stamens  5,  with  very  short  filaments  and  erect 
anthers ;  pistil  furnished  with  a  long  straight 
style;  fruit  a  capsule  filled  with  numerous 
brown  seeds.  The  plant  delights  in  a  moist, 
cool,  clayey  soil,  and  under  cultivation  is  sub- 
ject to  many  variations,  there  being  white, 
purple,  lilac,  and  even  double-flowered  perma- 
nent varieties  known  to  florists.  Even  the 
polyanthus  has  been  known  to  spring  from  it, 
when  some  peculiaritv  of  soil  has  afiected  the 
plant ;  and  though  classed  by  most  botanists 
as  a  distinct  species  under  the  name  of  P.  ela- 
tiovy  it  is  considered  by  many  as  no  more  than 
a  permanent  variety,  with  brown-colored  flow- 
ers elevated  on  a  taller  peduncle  and  liable  to 
infinite,  richly  marked  tints,  spots,  and  pencil- 
lings  of  the  corolla.  (See  PoLTANrnrs.)  A 
very  popular  species,  much  cultivated  as  a 
house  plant,  is  the  Chinese  primrose  (P.  Sinen- 
sis, Lindley),  with  downy,  soft,  large-toothed 
leaves  on  long  footstalks,  and  numerous  pale 
lilac  blossoms  borne  in  a  spreading  umbel  upon 
a  common  scape.  There  are  varieties  with 
white  flowers,  others  with  fringed  or  fimbriated 
petals  of  great  beauty,  and  others  with  double 
flowers,  all  desirable  on  account  of  their  contin- 
uing in  bloom  the  entire  year,  but  of  special  in- 
terest in  the  winter  months.  They  are  readily 
raised  from  seeds  and  from  cuttings,  preferring 
a  rich,  sandy  soil. — ^In  the  United  States  the 
primrose  is  represented  by  the  bird's-eye  (P. 
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farifwsa,  Linn.),  fonnd  on  the  shorn  ' 
northern  lakes,  having  elliptical  or  r.l 
lanceolate  leaves,  the  lower  sni&oes  ji. 
entire  involucre  covered  ^th  awhiti 
powder ;  the  flowers  8  to  20  in  nmnkr 
mg  a  yellow  eye  in  the  centre  of  th«  ja 
corolla ;  and  by  a  pretty  speides  2  Vji 
high  (P.  MUtamniea,  Mx.),  with  sj-t 
thin,  veiny  leaves,  flowers  1  to  8  in  m 
the  corollas  broadly  and   deeply  ob-    . 
fiesh-colored,  found  in  the  northern  j- ' 
of  the  state  of  New  York  and  of  Vcrni' : 
on  the  shores  of  the  upper  lakes.—- TLt  . 
of  primrose  is  also  appfied  to  the  gein- 
thera,  comprising  rank,  coarse-lesred  ; 
common  to  Europe  and  seen  in  gardtL^ 
the  finest  species  of  which  are  native^ 
western  prairies,  with  large  conspicno:> 
soms,  either  lemon-colored  or  white.  V 
the  blossoms  opening  at  sunset,  the$c .. 
been  termed  evening  primroses. 

PRINCE  (Lat.  princeps),  a  title  appert. 
to  a  sovereign,  to  the  mde  offspring  oi  I  • 
or  to  persons  of  eminent  ruik  who  are  v.: 
the  attributes  of  sovereignty.     The  wf  rd  • 
ceps  was  employed  by  the  Romans  to  <i- 
a  senator  of  rank  who  held  the  office  vi 
of  the  city,  and  was  adopted  by  Aogn?!. 
his  successors  in  the  imperial  chair  as  st 
dignity.    In  England  the  title  stricUj ' 
only  to  persons  of  the  blood  royal,  wio 
it  by  right  of  birth,  and  without  a  formal  i: 
ment,  as  in  the  creation  of  dukes  or oti.' 
ders  of  nobility.    The  younger  sons  of  t.^  - 
ereign  retain  it  until  another  title  ib  cuu>* 
upon  them,  but  the  daughters  remair  ;* 
cesses.    A  special  exception  is  made  \i  '- 
case  of  the  eldest  son,  who  is  created  by  [ / 
prince  of  Wales.    In  France^  under  the  (h^ 
gime,  the  title  was  borne  principally  by  ft'-' 
of  distinction  connected  with  the  blo^jdrv- 
as  the  members  of  the  houses  of  Orle&r.^  i 
Bourbon-0ond6.  Napoleon  I.  conferred  in '• - 
several  of  his  marshals  and  ministers.  Prt^ , 
to  the  present  century  Germany  comprelit ;  -  • 
a  number  of  petty  states  called  principal"''" 
and  governed  by  hereditary  princes,  msn}  j 
whom  at  present  have  no  territorial  seven :: 
ty.    In  Russia,  where  it  was  formerly  boa- 1 
the  sovereigns,  and  elsewhere  in  Earoj-e,  ^= 
title  is  one  of  tbe  highest  recognized. 

PRINCE,  Thomas,  an  American  ckrjrjr^ 
and  historian,  bom  in  Sandwich,  Mass..  i  ; 
15, 1687,  died  Oct.  23, 1758.    He  was  ednr. ;; 
at  HaiTard  college,  and  in  1711,  aft^r^^'^';.^ 
Barbados  and  Madeira,  settled  as  p^^*'''' *,^ 
church  at  Combs,  in  Suffolk,  England,  i'^' 
he  remained  until  about  1717,  when  hf^^' 
turned  to  Massachusetts  accompanied  bj  • ' ; 
eral  of  his  congregation,  and  shortly  aftej'^i' 
became  colleague  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  '*^*^j 
at  the  Old  South  church  in  Boston,  vh^^'^  ' 
remained  until  his  death.    In  1727  apj^^^'y 
the  first  volume  of  his  "  Annals  of  New  t[-. 
land,"  materials  for  which  he  had  coU  * ; 
with  great  care  while  in  England.  I*  ^^' "' 
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Behools.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1856,  |2,685,- 
698,  showing  an  increase  of  52  per  cent  since 
1850.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Orange  and 
Alexandria  rulroad,  a  branch  of  which,  the 
Manassas  Gap  railroad,  traverses  the  northern 
portion.    Capital,  Brentsville. 

PRINOESS  AKNE,  a  co.  forming  the  S.  £. 
extremity  of  Va.,  bordered  N.  by  Chesapeake 
bay,  E.  by  the  Atkntic,  and  S.  by  North  Caro- 
lina; area,  about  400  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860, 
7,714,  of  whom  8,186  were  slaves.  It  has  a 
level  surface  and  sandy  soil,  and  contains  large 
forests  of  pine  and  cypress,  affording  an  impor- 
tant lumber  trade.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  847,141  bushels  of  Indian  com,  60,024  of 
oats,  2,529  of  wheat,  1,593  tons  of  hay,  and 
12,115  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  4  grist  mills, 
8  saw  mills,  17  churches,  and  819  pupils  at- 
tending public  schools.  Value  of  real  estate 
in  1856, 11,499,146,  showing  an  increase  of  22 
per  cent,  since  1850.  Capital,  Princess  Anne 
Court  House. 

PRINCETON,  a  township  and  village  of 
Mercer  co.,  N.  J.,  within  a  mile  of  the  New 
Jersey  railroad  and  the  Delaware  and  Raritan 
canal,  40  m.  N.  £.  from  Philadelphia,  and  11 
m.  N.  E.  from  Trenton ;  pop.  of  itie  township 
in  1860,  8,772;  of  the  village,  8,160.  The 
village  is  neatly  built  and  pleasantly  situated, 
and  contains  a  theological  seminary  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church,  founded  in  1812,  a  bank,  a 
newspaper  office,  and  several  churches.  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  founded 
at  Elizabethtown  in  1746  by  the  Presbyterian 
synod  of  New  York,  then  separated  from  the 
synod  of  Philadelphia,  under  a  charter  ob- 
tained from  the  colonial  government.  Jona- 
than Dickinson  was  its  first  president,  but  died 
in  the  following  year.  In  1748  a  new  charter 
was  obtidned  through  Governor  Belcher,  and  the 
Rev.  Aaron  Burr  was  chosen  president.  The 
college  was  removed  to  Princeton  in  1757,  in 
which  year  President  Burr  died,  and  in  1757 
Jonathan  Edwards,  his  father-in-law,  assumed 
the  ofllce,  but  lived  scarcely  long  enough  there- 
after to  even  enter  upon  his  duties.  The  next 
incumbent,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Davies,  accepted 
the  presidency  in  1759  after  a  second  appoint- 
ment, having  declined  the  first,  but  died  in 
1761,  less  than  two  years  after  his  installation. 
The  Rev.  John  Maclean,  the  present  incum- 
bent, inaugurated  in  1854,  is  the  10th  president 
of  the  college.  Nassau  hidl,  erected  in  1756  for 
the  use  of  the  college,  was  at  that  time  con- 
sidered the  largest  and  one  of  the  finest  build- 
ings in  the  colonies.  In  1777  it  was  occupied 
by  British  troops,  in  1802  nearly  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  on  March  9,  1855,  entirely  consumed. 
In  1860  the  college  had  19  instructors,  814  stu- 
dents, 3,796  alumni,  and  a  library  of  24,000 
volumes. 

PRINCETON,  Battle  of.  After  the  defeat 
and  capture  of  the  Hessians  at  Trenton,  Dec.  26, 
1776,  Cornwallis,  who  was  about  embarking 
for  England,  resumed  his  command  of  the  Brit- 
iah  in  the  Jerseys,  and,  having  concentrated 
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his  forces  at  Prinoeton,  advanced  (Jul  1  \^ 
with  nearly  the  whole  force  to  TreotuL.  -..*, 
occupied  by  Washington   and  the  Aner  ^ 
army.    It  was  night&ll  before  the  British  :» 
established  themselves  on  the  W.  bsnk  c  _- 
Assunpink,  a  small  stream  fordable  in  il 
places,  and  crossed  by  a  bridge  com]Dflnd•^: 
the  revolutionary  troops,  and  OonnrilL^  .- 
cided  to  postpone  the  decisive  attack  onti:  it 
day.    Washington,  finding  himself  oppoirl  - 
an  army  superior  in  discipline  and  nmnV.  ■ 
his  own  brave  but  inexperienced  troof^. 
cut  off  from  retreat  by  ^e  Delaware, :. 
with  ice,  and  impassable  within  the  time  t. 
able  for  escape,  projected  a  diversion  ro< 
Princeton,  where,  by  attacking  and  defr. 
the  remaining  troops,  he  could  sdze  npci  . 
supplies  and  munitions  stored  there  and  ti 
proceed  to  Brunswick.    Gen.  Leslie  wiiL 
rear  guard  of  the  British  army  was  at  M&.i : 
head,  about  half  way  between  the  two  pi. 
and  8  regiments  of  infantry  and  8  t: 
of  dragoons  were  still  at  Princeton.   A^ 
of  Leslie^s  position,  Washington  detenniLt : 
make  a  detour  by  the  Quaker  road,  wLu:  - 
scribed  a  circuit  until  within  2  m.  of  Pf  ice- 
where  it  joined  the  main  road;  but  it  wa^: 
in  good  condition,  and  the  mardi  was  imr-- 
so  that  it  was  sunrise  before  he  resch^-c 
bridge  at  Stony  Brook,  about  3  m.  fromPr:. 
ton.  Here  he  took  a  shorter  and  more  cod^^ 
road,  and  ordered  Gren.  Mercer  to  proctx^^  ; 
the  brook  and  take  possession  of  a  bridjtf 
the  main  road.    Thus  fiEir  the  enemy  irei^  • 
ware  of  his  movements.    At  the  Assun]  i:  n 
detachment  was  left  to  dig  trenches  in  <;- 
that  the  noise  might  be  heard  in  theBi^ 
camp,  to  keep  and  relieve  gnard,  and  to  :a 
the  camp  fires.    They  were  ordered  to  hs. -^ 
after  the  main  army  at  daybreak.    The  ba^:-;^  - 
had  been  quietly  removed  to  Burlington.   ^ 
British  remaining  at  Princeton  had  comme:. ' 
their  movement   toward    Trenton,  and  C  - 
Mawhood  having  passed  the  bridge  on  the  Hi 
road  over  Stony  Brook,  while  marching  thn'  *- 
a  wood  discovered  Mercer's  advance,  and  ?-; 
posing  them  a  portion  of  the  defeated  Amer^ : 
army,  put  back  to  intercept  their  flight   A^  -* 
emerged  from  the  wood  and  recrossed  the  I  r .: 
he  came  upon  Mercer's  brigade.    At  once  ^  • 
made  for  a  piece  of  rising  ground  to  obtaii^^ :  ■ 
advantage  of  its  position.    It  was  ^^  • 
the  Americans,  who  ojpened  a  sharp  nre  on  t  - 
enemy,  which  they  vigorously  retumwi.  -^ 
their  first  fire  the  horse  of  Mercer  was  t^^- 
and  a  colonel  mortally  wounded.    The  Bnti  ^ 
availing  themselves  of  the  resulting  contu^ 
charged  with  the  bayonet^  a  weapon  of  ^'^''^ 
the  Americans  were  destitute,  ana  tAer  a  ?|^  , 
struggle,  during  which  Gen.  Mercer  recii;^- 
several  desperate  woimds  which  in  a  fc^  ,^^" 
proved  fatal,  they  gained  the  position  andJr  *^ 
the  Americans  before  them.     After  a  sx.^"  ; 
pursuit  the  British  were  brought  to  a  f^-^ 
by  a  detachment  of  Pennsylvania  trooF  '^^; 
patched  by  Washington,  on  hearing  ihenrJr' 
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nem,  Japanese,  and  Tartars,  the  printing  of 
books  from  engraved  blocks  had  indeed  been 
practised  from  the  most  remote  periods;  a 
process  which  is  not  yet  abandoned  \>j  the 
races  named  for  movable  type  printing.  Their 
method  is  to  paste  the  page,  prepared  bj  the 
pen  on  tracing  paper,  face  down  upon  a  block 
of  hard  wood.  The  engraver  then  cuts  away 
the  portions  of  the  wood  and  paper  not  cov- 
ered with  the  characters,  leaving  these  in  re- 
lief. The  printer,  with  two  fine  soft  brushes 
in  the  right  hand,  blackens  the  whole  surface 
of  the  block  with  the  ink  in  one,  and  laying 
on  the  paper  smooths  it  gently  down  with  the 
other,  which  is  dry,  and  thus  obtains  an  im- 
pression from  the  raised  parts  alone.  Each 
impression  consists  of  two  pages,  divided  by  a 
line  down  the  middle ;  on  this  line  they  are 
folded  back  to  back  and  fastened  together,  so 
as  to  include  the  single  edges  in  the  binding 
and  leave  the  folded  edge  in  front.  As  no- 
ticed in  the  article  Engraving,  this  block 
Srinting  was  practised  in  Germany  for  pro- 
ucing  playing  cards  and  illustrations  for  man- 
uscript works  early  in  the  16  th  century,  before 
movable  types  were  invented.  In  their  use  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  idea 
was  suggested  of  dividing  them  into  parts  and 
employing  these  in  such  combinations  as  might 
be  convenient;  and  that  the  division  might 
thus  be  extended  to  single  types.  The  time 
and  place  of  the  invention  of  these  are  not 
known  with  certainty.  The  city  of  Haarlem 
in  Holland  claims  that  Laurens  Janszoon  Cos- 
ter there  invented  the  art  of  printing  in  1423, 
making  use  of  movable  types  of  wood  and 
afterward  of  lead  and  tin;  but  no  printed 
works  of  his  can  be  identified.  The  claims 
of  Johannes  Gutenberg  to  this  invention  are 
more  generally  recognized.  He  without  aues- 
tion  was  occupied  in  various  experimental  re- 
searches of  a  secret  nature  in  Strasbourg,  and 
possessed  in  1488  printing  materials,  a  press, 
and  as  it  appears  movable  types.  No  book, 
however,  was  brought  out  by  their  use  un- 
til after  Gutenberg  had  returned  (which  was 
about  1450)  to  his  native  city  of  Mentz.  Here 
he  associated  himself  with  a  wealthy  citizen, 
Johann  Faust,  who,  on  learning  the  secrets  of 
the  art,  entered  into  partnership  with  Guten- 
berg, and  agreed  to  furnish  funds  for  devel- 
oping the  process.  They  employed  to  assist 
them  Peter  Sohofier,  a  scribe  whose  previous 
occupation  had  been  the  copying  of  books,  and 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  taste  and 
genius,  and  well  fitted  to  bring  a  new  process 
of  this  sort  favorably  before  &e  public.  He 
has  the  credit  of  substituting  metallic  types 
cast  in  plaster  moulds  in  the  place  of  those 
which  Gutenberg  had  previously  made  by 
carving  pieces  of  wood  and  metal,  and  of  still 
further  perfecting  the  art  by  the  invention  of 
punches  in  hard  metal,  by  the  use  of  which 
sharpness  of  outline  could  be  given  to  the  mat- 
rices in  which  the  types  were  cast,  and  per- 
fect unifonnity  be  retained  in  the  type  by  con- 


tinuing to  use  the  same  punches  ibr  prctl.   . 
as  many  matrices  as  might  be  required.   ~ 
inventors  succeeded  in  printing  a  con»3dc- 
number  of  books,  the  first  of  which  kz.w>v : 
have  been  printed  with  movable  typed  v 
editions  of  Donatus.    The  first  w'oi^  ^ 
date  (1455)  was  the  Litterm  Indvlgentut  J< 
V.  Font,  Max.y  which  was  complete  in  &  <_. 
page.    In  the  year  1462,  by  reason  of  ti 
ture  of  the  city  of  Mentz  by  Count  Ac 
of  Nassau,  the  printing  operations  canvv 
there  were  checKed,  and  Uie  printers  Wv* 

Eersed  into  other  states.  The  fame  of  tL«  j-  - 
ad  preceded  them,  and  new  enterpru<^  • 
rapidly  undertaken  in  other  cities.     l"r. 
presses  were  in  operation  at  Subiaco  ne^r  i 
m  1465,  and  the  types  employed  were  o.-r. 
those  nov-  called  Roman  than  like  the  i.- 
forms  0.     \  Grermans,  which  with  the  i  - 
ters  imitating  handwriting  had  up  to  tlib  * 
alone  been  used.    In  1469  printmg  wt>  1 
duced  into  Milan  and  Venice ;  and  the  }  - 
tions  of  the  presses  of  John  de  Spira  and  C 
topher  Valoarfar  of  the  latter  city  a:  - 
great  fame  for  their  perfection  and  bc^r.t} 
devices  with  which  these  early  pnlli  : 
were  adorned  were  often  artistic  prcKi. 
of  themselves  giving  an  interest  and  t. 
the  works.     As  copies  of  the  early  tu 
became  scarce,  they  were  more  and  mon;  jr. 
and  in  some  instances  have  been  s<>ld  fcr . : 
ordinary  sums.    The  highest  price  e^«r 
for  any  printed  work  was  for  the  only  jt- 
copy  known  to  exist  of  Valdarfar's  1st  t  . 
of  Boccaccio's  Decameume  of  1471.    I:  * 
sold  at  auction  in  London,  June,  1811,  czjI 
off  by  the  marquis  of  Blandford  for  ii . 
Lord  Spencer  competing  for  the  prize 
£2,250.    Printing  was  introduced   into  I 
in  1470,  and  into  London  in  1474.     (Sv^  < 
TON,  William.)    Before  the  year  15*0, 
stated,  printing  presses  had  been  aet  up  i:  . 
places  in  Eurone,  and  a  multitude  of  «^ 
of  the  classical  writers  in  their   ax>pn} 
Greek  and  Latin  characters  were  given  t  • 
world.    A  Greek  grammar  wholly  in  tr 
types  was  printed  in  Milan  in  1476,  and 
first  work  wholly  in  Roman  type  was  Ci  ' 
£pistol€B  FamiHare^y  printed  at  Rome  in  1- 
A  Hebrew  Bible  was  printed  at  Soncino  11  . 
duchy  of  Milan  in  1488.    Italic  type  w:.^  .: 
vented  about  the  year  1500  by  Aldus  M^i:.  ' 
of  Venice.    In  the  United  States  the  fiivt  | : . 
ing  press  was  introduced  at  Camhridge,  M.  * 
in  1639.    (See  Cambsidqb,  vol.  iv.  p.  t\^o.  •  < 
the  apparatus  employed  by  the  earliest  it\l\'^ 
the  devices  on  the  title  pages  of  the  ^<>r».^>: 
Badius  Ascensius  of  Lyons  (14d5-15o.>}  k- 
to  convey  some  idea.    The  presses  were  Vir. 
contrivances  capable  of  pnnting  only  4  p  . 
at  a  time,  and  that  at  two  ^uUs ;  but  s:c  -^ 
they  were,  they  continued  m  use  with  I. 
improvement  into  the  17th  century.    TU 
at  first  employed  was  apparently  brown  ni:.  . 
well  ground  and  thin.    The  earliest  ci^^k^ 
the  J9^€culum  wid  BibliaFaupcrum  wen^  i>t^.- 


^^^^^B^^^H^  Tf^        ^^      m    ^H 

^^Ej^i  Mill       '^^If                                             ^^I 

^^^^^Ik'                                                                                                                        ^^^^1 

^^^^■li                                                                                                   dsHH  ans  iictii                 ^^H 

^^K^                              '  Gix>at  rnnicr,  EnglUh,  ^         ^^ 

^^^^F^                                                          muU    Pica,    LaoK   Prini«»r,    FkMti                 ^^H 

^^^Ki                                                                                                        ^^1 

^^^^^■n                                                                                                                                                 ^^^H 

^RI^Rb  «j)><«Mi(J  ).*«ui';;m  «  11  cTt:*  jfumiA*<.'U     ui>d  iuu«i  vxi.uuiiiixtu  ^m»mit«  ^    iv  ^«i<h  <»    «v*  <«>         ^^^^| 
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be  added  accents,  ^.  Italic  small  capitals  are 
also  sometimes  made.  The  proportions  of  the 
principal  pieces  in  a  Roman  font  of  800  lbs. 
of  pica  (comprising  altogether  abont  160,000 
pieces)  are  as  follows:  Capitals,  from  800  to 
600  of  each,  excepting  Q  and  X,  180  each,  and 
Z,  80.  Small  capitals  range  one  half  as  many 
4f  each  letter  as  the  capitals. 
f 

f 


a 8,500     f 8^17 

e 12000     g 1,700 

i 8,000     h e,400 

o 8,000     J 400 

u 8,400     k 800 

b I,e00     I 4,000 

o 8,000     m 8,000 

d 4,400     n 8,000 

Thick  tptces 18,000 

Middle  spaces 12,000 


1,7B0 
600 

e,2oo 

8,000 
9,000 
1,900 
2,000 
400 


Thin   . 
Hair  spaces 


2.000 
200 

<fi00 
600 
600 

2,000 


8,000 
8,000 


To  place  all  these  pieces  within  conyenient 
reach  of  the  type  setter  or  compositor,  they 
are  distributed  in  the  '*  boxes^^  or  cells  of  two 
open  cases,  which  are  arranged  sloping  for- 
ward, one  behind  and  above  the  other,  and 
forming  with  it  an  obtuse  angle,  on  a  frame  the 
top  of  which  they  cover  at  a  convenient  height 
for  the  workman,  who  stands  in  front.  In  the 
upper  case,  with  boxes  all  of  one  size,  and  like 
the  lower  case  in  two  equal  divisions,  are  the 
capitals,  the  large  ones  on  the  left  and  the  small 
ones  on  the  right  (an  arrangement  which  is 
sometimes  advantageously  reversed),  with  ref- 
erences, braces,  dashes,  &c.,  in  the  top  rows. 
The  lower  case  contains  boxes  of  a  variety  of 
sizes  severally  adapted  to  the  quantities  of  type 
required  of  each  letter,  the  central  boxes  most 
convenient  to  the  printer's  hand  being  the  larg- 
est and  containing  the  letters  most  used.  The 
spaces,  quadrats,  points,  and  figures  also  have 
boxes  in  this  cose.  The  Italics  are  in  other 
cases,  sometimes  set  as  drawers  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  frame.  An  improved  form  of  case 
has  been  patented  by  Mr.  Thomas  N.  Rooker,  ot 
New  York,  designed  to  lessen  the  movements 
of  the  hand  of  the  compositor  by  bringing  the 
boxes  into  a  more  limited  space.  A  single  cose 
is  employed  instead  of  two,  and  the  small  boxes 
for  the  capitals  are  placed  immediately  ac^oin- 
ing  those  of  the  corresponding  small  letters. 
Another  form  patented  by  him  occupies  little 
more  than  half  the  space  of  the  ordinary  case, 
saving  the  compositor  long  reaches  for  the  va- 
rious sorts,  and  greatly  increasing  the  amount 
of  work  he  can  do.  The  boxes  are  made  with 
movable  bottoms,  readily  raised  and  lowered 
by  a  screw ;  thus,  though  small,  they  can  be 
made  to  hold  type  enough  for  a  weeVs  work, 
and  are  in  eifect  always  full  until  exhausted. 
The  case  for  music  type  is  similar  in  form  to 
the  ordinary  case.  The  difference  consists 
simply  in  the  subdivision  of  the  larger  boxes, 
required  by  the  greater  number  of  music  signs. 
The  various  fonts  of  music  type,  named  f^om 
the  size  of  the  letter,  are  minion,  minionette, 
nonpareil,  agate,  pearl,  diamond,  and  excelsior. 
These  differ  slightly  in  the  number  of  charac- 
ters in  a  font,  but  usually  contain  over  200 
separate  signs.  The  lower  case  is  occupied  with 
the  white  and  black  notes,  the  lines  (varying 


in  size  from  an  en  to  4  ems),  the  an^r 
ings,  rests,  bars,  &c. ;  and  the  upper  re- 
tains the  characters  less  frequentl?  u-e: 
portion  of  the  upper  case  is  also  occaT>.  - 
miniature  notes,  groupings,  &c.,  corre*:- 
to  the  large  characters. — ^Jn  setting  t^ 
compositor,  having  the  copy  or  mn   • 
laid  before  him,  on  the  upper  case,  &fii 
ing  in  his  left  hand  the  composin;  < 
little  iron  tray  capable  of  holdmg  10  r. 
lines  according  to  the  size  of  the  ty- 
adjusted  by  a  slide  to  the   exact  lei.'. 
the  line),  sets  the  first  type  in  the  Ur 
comer  of  the  stick  against  a  flat  thin  ^r 
brass  or  steel,  called  the  composing  or  -^ 
rule.    He  looks  only  to  see  that  the  tr[it 
from  the  right   box,  and  seizes  it  i'. 
a  way  as  to  bring  the  nick  or  notch,  n! 
made  on  the  side  of  every  type  corre5[ «. 
to  the  bottom  of  the  letter,  from  h'n. 
places  it  in  the  stick,  the  reverse  of  :: 
rangement  of  the  letter  when  printed, 
succeeding  letters  rapidly  follow,  and  •: 
end  of  each  word  he  sets  a  space.    On  r 
ing  the  end  of  the  line  he  rearnrnj- 
spaces,  so  as  to  make  it  exactly  fiill. - 
cure  a  uniform  separation  of  the  won!* 
process  is  called  justification,  and  to  d 
curately  and  rapidly  without  repeated  r 
an  important  qualification  of  a  good  ^ ' 
tor.    The  line  being  finished,  the  cot ; 
rule  is  token  out  and  slipped  in  front,  &: 
new  line  is  commenced.    The  lines  ar. 
brought  close  together,  and  the  prir..-. 
designated  solid.    If  it  is  desired  to  h.HT. : 
open,  a  slip  of  type  metal,  just  the  ler r 
the  line  and  the  height  of  the  spacer  '<" 
a  lead,  is  introduced  between  each,  and  for' 
open  printing  thicker  leadis  or  two  or  r- ' 
them  are  used.  The  printing  is  then  de<i'S- 
leaded  or  thick-leaded.    When  tlie  cowj  ^  • 
stick  is  nearly  filled,  the  rule  is  bro  :: 
front  of  the  last  line,  and  the  whole  i«  ^'  ' 
off  upon  a  larger  tray  called  a  galley.  In    - 
this  some  skill  is  required  to  prevent  the  - ' ' 
falling  apart,  or,  as  it  is  called,  being  t!.r '' 
into  pi.    On  the  galleys  the  types  are  mi»: 
into  pages.    At  the  bottom  of  the  first  [s-- 1 
set  a  type  indicating  by  the  figure  1  or  le'' '  • 
the  first  sheet  or  "signature,"  and  upon  thv  '■ 
page  for  a  quarto,  or  17th  for  an  octavo.  ^^  ^ 
mencing  another  sheet,  is  set  the  figure  t  j 
letter  B,  and  so  on ;  thus  designating,  for^  ] 
venience  in  gathering,  folding,  and  bi^  - 
the  order  of  the  sheets ;  this  figure  or  lett' ;  ; 
ways  appearing  on  the  outside  of  the  '-^  • 
when  it  is  folded  in  pages.    The  pages  a5 :  \^ 
are   removed   from  the  galleys,  secnred 
twine  bound  around  the  types,  are  inil^* 
t.  «.,  set  in  the  order  for  printing,  npon  «J^ 
ble  or  iron  slab  called  the  imposing  stosi 
pages  together  for  a  folio,  8  for  a  <1^]:^ 
for  an  octavo,  24  for  a  duodecimo,  *^' K^^ 
the  introduction  of  the  steam  press,  }^!^^ 
numbers,  as  indicated  by  the  design^^'J" 
The  impreasionB  of  these  pages  are  to  be  t&( 
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ranged  across  the  machine  standing  nearly 
vertically.  As  a  key  is  struck  with  the  finger 
the  type  at  the  hottom  of  the  pile  is  pushed  out 
edgewise,  and  faUs  lengthwise  upon  a  narrow 
endless  tape,  which  instantly  carries  it  onward 
hack  from  the  operator.  There  are  84  of  these 
tapes  parallel  to  each  other  constantly  revolving 
at  the  same  rate ;  those  on  the  right  hand  side 
of  the  operator  are  very  shorty  but  toward  the 
left  there  is  a  constant  increase  in  their  length 
up  to  2  feet  of  carrying  surface.  As  each  of 
them  passes  round  the  little  brass  roller  and 
under  Uie  table,  the  type  it  carries  is  tipped 
off  upon  a  receiving  tape,  the  revolution  of 
which  is  obliquely  across  the  line  of  all  the 
others  and  toward  the  left.  The  movement  is 
so  arranged,  and  the  distances  travelled  by  the 
different  types  are  so  proportioned,  that  these 
must  lie  along  the  receiving  tape  in  just  the 
order  the  keys  were  struck.  The  receiving 
tape  at  the  end  of  its  circuit  discharges  them 
one  by  one  upon  the  periphery  of  a  narrow 
wheel,  which  as  it  revolves  leaves  them  in  a 
standing  position  and  correctly  set  upon  a  long 
brass  slide.  With  each  type  added  the  row  is 
pushed  along  by  the  wheel  the  thickness  of  the 
type;  and  when  the  slide  is  full,  it  is  placed 
upon  a  receiving  stand  containing  10  cells,  and 
drawn  from  beneath  the  type.  The  slide  is 
then  replaced  upon  the  machine.  From  the 
receiving  stands  the  types  are  removed  as  may 
be  convenient,  and  made  up  into  lines  and 
pages.  By  the  use  of  these  machines  a  consid- 
erable economy  is  experienced  in  the  expense 
of  setting. — ^The  distributing  machines  are  used 
in  connection  with  the  composing  machines. 
The  types  employed  are  specially  prepared  by 
means  of  nicks  differently  placed  on  each  let- 
ter, but  always  on  the  upper  or  opposite  side 
to  that  nicked  in  all  types  for  designating  the 
foot  of  the  letter.  The  types  to  be  distributed 
are  ranged  in  a  single  line  in  a  long  channel 
upon  the  top  of  the  machine,  and  by  a  weight 
suspended  over  a  pulley  they  are  pushed  along 
this  channel  as  required.  At  the  end  one  at  a 
time  is  pushed  to  one  side,  and  drops  into  an 
open  slot  on  the  outer  surface  of  a  revolving 
cylinder.  In  this  slot  it  hangs  suspended  just 
BO  low  as  the  nicks  admit,  and  the  lower  end 
projects  below  the  edge  of  the  cylinder  a  cor- 
responding distance,  which  is  different  for  each 
letter.  As  the  cylinder  moves  round  the  types 
are  carried  on,  and  each  in  its  turn,  when  op- 
posite the  compartment  to  which  it  belongs,  is 
hit  upon  its  lower  end  by  a  little  projection  upon 
the  fixed  part  of  the  machine,  which  throws  it 
out  of  its  place,  and  causes  it  to  fall  down  and  be 
received  in  a  standing  position  upon  one  of  the 
slides  diverging  horizontally  like  radii  from  the 
revolving  cylinder  in  the  centre.  The  rows  of 
type  as  fast  as  they  accumulate,  one  row  in  each 
slide,  are  pushed  along  by  little  levers  kept  in 
constant  action  under  the  cylinder ;  and  when- 
ever a  slide  is  full  it  is  ready  to  be  transferred 
to  the  composing  machine.  Each  of  these  ma- 
chines is  kept  in  operation  by  a  belt  from  a 


pulley  of  the  shafting,  and  tihey  are  tende*! 
boys  or  girls  who  have  had  no  expeneo< 
compositors. — Stereotype  Printing,    Thtw 
being  distributed  after  the  required  nnml  • 
impressions  have  been  taken,  if  at  any  time  l. 
copies  are  called  for,  the  whole  must  b^  a. 
set  up,  proofs  corrected,  &c.   In  the  case  ( •! :. 
ter  difficult  of  correction,  and  in  which  ^.: 
errors  might  serioudy  affect  the  value  <  \ 
work,  as  in  mathematical  tables,  and  C^ 
books  like  Bibles  and  psalm  books  for  v 
the  demand  was  constant,  it  was  long  a|:<i :. 
expedient  to  retain  the  forms  for  repeat  eu  . 
But  this  involved  a  large  outlay  for  ty]t<  : 
the  forms  were  not  secure  from  accideL!.- 
might  involve  resetting  portions  of  the  n.  * 
Early  in  the  18th  century  Van  der  Mey.  iii  \- 
den,  invented  a  method  of  forming  ih^-  *'\ 
into  solid  plates  by  soldering  their  lo\re: 
together,  and  wiUi  these  he  printed  h^ 
thousand  Dutch  Bibles.     This  metLod. 
ever,  did  not  release  the  types  for  othtr^ 
The  merit  of  inventing  the  improved  prix  t  • 
stereotyping,  by  which  the  types  are  liU* 
is  claimed  by  the  English  for  TTilliain  (^ 
Edinburgh,  who  is  said  to  have  suggesr 
1726,  and  afterward  introduced  it  tu  • 
tent.    He  failed,  however,  in  establi 
use  against  the  opposition  of  the  tjp 
and  its  true  nature  was  not  made  ]'U 
Firmin  Didot  adopted  or  reinvented  tlie  ] 
of  Van  der  Mey,  and  by  means  of  it  11    ] 
p^eser^'ed  free  from  error  the  valuable  1<  i: 
mic  and  other  tables  of  Callet.    But  e^-  ^  '^ 
fied  with  the  method,  he  invented  8r.otK'  i 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  stereotyi'ir.::  " 
arfpcor,  solid,  and  tvytos,  type),  which  lu^>'^^ 
been  applied  to  various  other  njethcd-.  f  ^ 
fecting  the  same  object.     He  made  short  tt? 
of  harder  composition  than  usual  by  Jiiui 
copper  to  the  alloy,  and  the  page  coini  <  •"^\ 
these  was  so  arranged  in  a  machine  :1^ 
could  be  suddenly  struck  upon  a  Y^^'-^ 
smooth  sheet  of  soft  lead,  and  impart  t«| 
correct  impression.     Several  matrice>  j:;  Jj 
might  thus  be  obtained,  and  from  eachtji  W 
a  reverse  impression  could  be  restored  ir  m 
metal.    This  was  done  by  striking  tii  JJ 
sheet  upon  the  surface  of  type  metal  as  -  \^ 
of  this  in  a  mould  was  in  the  act  of  be«'  'JJ 
solid  in  cooling  after  fusion.    The«?  ^^^^l 
print  from,  and  could  be  retained  for  u>cit I 
time,  while  the  original  types  wert*  |r.«?' 
other  uses.    This  plan  was  not  altopjt"' '  «| 
isfactory,  special  types  being  required.  -J^ 
impressions  often  being  defective,  ana . : 
to  small  forms.    A  better  method  va.«  i  ^ ' 
ed  through  the  exertions  of  EarlStanlH]^^ 
has  been  very  generally  employed.   Al-^ 
cast  is  obtained,  with  very  particular  (i'*^ 
the  page  set  up  with  ordinary  iyv^^  ^^'^^j,,  j 
the  quadrats  and  spaces  are  of  the  sai'If'^  J 
with  the  body  of  the  letter  types,    ii'^, 
being  removed  is  exposed  for  two  w^^ ; 
oven  heated  to  full  400**  F.    It  is  ^^^^  ''  ^ 
face  down  in  an  iron  box  or  castag  F 
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r  of  which  is  firmly  secured,  and  the  whole 
uiily  immersed  in  the  melted  alloy,  the 
having  been  previously  brought  to  the 
^o nature  of  the  fluid  metal.  The  alloy 
Mvjr  in  works  under  the  plaster  mould, 
u^   it  and  a  floating  plate  upon  which  it 

*  a;i"ainst  the  cover.     When  taken  out  the 
Ls  set  with  the  bottom  in  water  to  cool  be- 

rho  upper  surface  of  the  alloy,  while  more 
'io  liquid  alloy  is  poured  into  the  top  to 
3  up  salhcient  pressure  against  the  plaster, 
cooling  completed,  the  plaster  mould  is 
II  out  and  broken  up,  and  the  plate  is  prop- 
yl re  ssed  by  planing  the  back  and  edees. 
.'lirkne-s  is  only  about  J  of  an  inch,  and  it 
therefore  in  printing  to  be  backed  with  a 
•Jen  block  to  make  its  surface  level  with  a 
e  of  ordinary  type.  But  it  is  of  convenient 
[>e  f<»r  storing  away,  or  for  transporting  to 
:int  places  to  be  there  used  for  multiplying 
.  s.  It  is  in  this  form  that,  without  recom- 
I'AiX  and  without  risk  of  alterations,  the 
le  work  may  be  reproduced  almost  simul- 
tusly  in  New  York,  London,  Paris,  <fec. 
'.(1  outs  may  be  cheaply  multiplied  by  this 
veil  as  by  the  electrotype  process  of  stereo- 
iDir,  an  account  of  which,  as  applied  to  the 
e-jtyping  of  this  work,  is  given  in  Electro- 
r  MLiROY,  vol.  vii.  p.  76.     An  improvement 

*  Mluced  in  this  since  that  account  was  pre- 
'  1  is  worthy  of  mention.  A  first  coating  of 
','  T  is  precipitated  upon  the  powdered  plum- 
n  with  which  the  surface  of  the  types  is 
orcd,  by  the  application  of  a  wash  of  sulphate 
«'nT)])er,  and  the  immediate  sprinkling  over 
>  <»f  tine  iron  filings  or  iron  dust.  A  film 
(•i»f)per  is  thus  at  once  produced,  and  the 
*e  being  then  placed  in  the  battery  the  de- 
!:  of  the  required  thickness  is  much  more 
'  Ivly  obtained. — Thou^di  the  electrotype  pro- 
•^  is  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  method 

stereotyping,  it  is  not  found  so  convenient 
i-r.'utice  for  the  rapid  production  of  large 
■xs  such  as  newspapers;  and  the  use  of 
:-vt  of  Paris  has  proved  too  troublesome  for 
■^  new  application  of  the  art.  Stereotyping 
1  ir:ro  daily  papers,  though  the  plates  are 
d  but  one  day,  and  are  then  consigned  to  the 
'i:»tr  pot,  is  found  to  be  of  great  economy  by 
!  icr  tlie  types  from  wear  in  the  press,  and 

*  1  riling  them  to  the  cases  as  soon  as  a  single 
>u  is  obtained  from  the  forms.  A  very  in- 
'  nils  and  neat  method  of  quickly  obtain- 

-'  tliia  cast  (devised   in  France),  called  the 

»'r  process,   has   been   of   late   applied  to 

tinir  the  London  ''Times,"  and  has  also 

■'!  introduced  into  New  York,  where  it  was 

•  enijiloyed  in  1861  for  the  "Tribune"  news- 

:- r.  The  forms  are  prepared  in  ordinary 
;.  each  contiiining  one  page  of  the  paper. 
ill*  tliey  are  being  made  up  the  stereotyper 
iir-H  the  material  for  the  matrices.     For 

/  nnrpose  a  sheet  of  paper  of  the  proper  size 
^  1  upon  a  table,  and  with  a  brush  covered 
ii  an  mlhesivo  composition,  on  which  tissue 

^:"'r  is  laid;   to  thi4  are  added  successively 


other  sheets  and  coatings  of  the  oomposition, 
until  a  moulding  sheet  q'j  of  an  inch  thick  is 
obtained.  The  form  of  type,  brushed  clean  on 
both  sides,  being  laid  upon  an  iron  table  and 
slightly  oiled  on  the  face,  the  moulding  sheet 
is  applied  to  it  and  beaten  with  a  stiff  compact 
brush  until  it  is  well  set  around  the  shoulders 
of  the  type  and  assumes  an  embossed  appear- 
ance. Woollen  cloths  are  tlien  laid  over  the 
matrix  and  form,  and  the  whole  placed  on  a 
steam  table  under  a  platen,  which  is  tightly 
screwed  down  in  order  to  impart  to  the  ma- 
trix a  perfect  impress  from  the  face  of  the 
type,  and  at  the  same  time  to  expel  the  moist- 
ure from  the  matrix  into  the  blankets  by 
the  heat  of  steam  let  into  the  hollow  table. 
This  process  occupies  but  a  few  minutes,  when 
the  matrix,  now  as  pliable  as  Bristol  board,  is 
removed  and  placed  in  the  mould.  This  is  of 
iron,  made  concave  with  a  curve  conforming 
to  that  of  the  cylinder  upon  which  the  plate  is 
to  be  printed,  with  a  corresponding  convex 
cover,  and  under  this  an  iron  frame  going 
round  the  margin  of  the  matrix  to  secure  it  in 
proper  shape  in  its  place.  When  it  is  made 
ready  the  mould  is  set  on  one  end  and  the 
lifpiid  metal  poured  from  a  ladle  through  an 
orifice  in  the  other  end.  As  soon  as  possible 
the  plate  is  taken  out,  cooled  and  hardened  in 
a  tank  of  water,  and  its  sprue  end  cut  off  by  a 
circular  saw  driven  by  steam.  It  is  then  placed 
in  a  planing  machine,  face  down,  protected  by 
a  sheet  of  pasteboard,  and  the  ribs  which  are 
cast  on  the  back  planed  smooth  and  even. 
With  these  ribs  the  plate  is  exactly  equal  in 
thickness  to  the  hei,i?ht  of  type,  and  weighs 
about  65  lbs.  The  '*  New  York  Herald  "  u<es 
a  much  thinner  plate,  without  ribs.  It  is  now 
taken  to  a  table,  where  it  is  finished  by  trim- 
ming the  edges  with  a  hand  plane,  and  cut- 
ting out  with  a  chisel  any  portions  of  metal  in 
the  open  spaces  which  are  so  hifjh  as  to  be 
likely  to  black  the  paper  in  printing.  The 
average  time  consumed  in  stereotyping  the 
forms  of  the  "  Tribune"  is  from  80  to  35  min- 
utes ;  and  its  forms  have  been  ready  for  the 
press  in  20  minutes  from  the  time  the  last  page 
was  given  to  the  stereotyper.  A  set  of  the 
plates  secured  to  the  printing  cylinders  an- 
swers perfectly  well  for  an  edition  of  more 
than  200,000  copies.  The  same  method  of 
stereotyping  is  also  in  use  to  some  extent  in 
New  York  for  small  articles  of  press  work. — 
Some  of  the  subjects  connected  with  printing 
have  already  been  treated  under  other  heads. 
Thus  the  composition  of  printers'  ink  is  given 
under  Ink  ;  printing  from  engraved  plates  is 
noticed  in  the  articles  Engraving  and  Lixiioo- 
KAPiiY ;  and  the  processes  of  calico  print- 
ing and  anastatic  printing  under  their  own 
heads.  The  nature  of  the  printing  employed 
for  the  blind  is  noticed  under  Blind. — Nature 
Printing.  The  art  of  reproducing  upon  paper, 
by  the  process  so  called,  the  exact  figures 
of  portions  of  plants  and  other  objects,  has 
within  a  few   years  been    brought  to  great 
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perfection  in  Enrope,  espeoiall j  in  the  imperial 
printing  establishment  at  Vienna.  That  true 
piotorial  representations  of  flowers,  leaves, 
&c.,  might  be  obtained  by  impressions  upon 
paper  for  botanical  studies,  was  suggested  in 
the  ''  Book  of  Art''  of  Alexis  Pedemonta- 
nus  as  far  back  as  1572;  and  in  the  next  cen- 
tury copies  representing  the  structure  of 
l^yes,  &c.,  were  made  by  pressiog  dried  plants 
•oated  with  lamp  smoke  between  two  pieces 
of  paper.  The  botanist  Hessel,  as  stated  by 
Linnseus  in  his  Fhilosophia  Botanica,  obtained 
in  America  figures  of  plants  by  impression  in 
1T07 ;  and  at  a  later  period  (172&-'57)  a  print- 
ing establishment  at  Erfurt  was  employed  in 
bringing  out  the  great  work  of  Prof.  Eniphof, 
Herbarium  Vivum,  in  12  folio  volumes,  with 
1,200  illustrations  produced  by  this  process, 
printer's  ink  being  substituted  for  lampblack. 
The  impressions  were  then  first  colored,  also 
itk  imitation  of  nature.  Other  works  of  simi- 
lar character  were  occasionally  produced  after 
this  in  Germany  and  France.  In  1883  Peter 
Kyhl,  a  goldsmith  and  engraver  at  Copenhagen, 
made  known  a  curious  method  he  had  em- 
ployed of  ornamenting  silver  plate  with  copies 
of  natural  objects,  obtaining  the  forms  by  im- 
pressing these  objects  upon  the  metal  by  means 
of  two  steel  rollers ;  and  at  the  exhibition  of 
industry  held  at  Gharlottenburg  in  May,  1838, 
he  produced  a  number  of  beautiful  specimens 
of  this  work.  He  prepared  an  account  of  the 
process,  and  illustrated  it  with  printed  copies 
of  leaves,  feathers,  lace,  and  other  fabrics,  the 
scales  of  fishes,  and  serpent  skins.  He  experi- 
mented with  plates  of  copper,  zinc,  tin,  and 
lead.  With  the  last  the  impressions  were  ad- 
mirable, but  the  metal  was  not  suitable  to 
print  from,  as  it  soon  became  obscured  by  the 
printers'  ink.  In  1851  Dr.  Branson  of  Shef- 
field, in  a  paper  read  before  the  society  of  arts, 
announced  his  having  experimented  with  the 
electrotype  process  for  producing  plates  of  a 
hiJxLer  surface.  He  also  had  obtained  in  gutta 
percha  impressions  of  parts  of  plants,  and, 
using  the  gutta  percha  as  a  mould,  had  repro- 
duced the  figures  in  brass.  Prof.  Leydolt,  of 
the  imperial  polytechnic  institute  at  Vienna, 
as  early  as  1849  had  directed  his  attention  to 
the  production  by  similar  means  of  correct 
copies  of  the  polished  surfaces  of  agates  and 
rarious  fossil  remains.  The  agates,  he  found, 
when  etched  with  fluoric  acid,  were  acted  upon 
by  the  acid  unequally  upon  the  diflferent  lines, 
and  the  surface  being  then  inked,  a  faithful  im- 
pression of  the  lines  could  be  taken.  But  he 
perfected  the  process  by  taking  the  impression 
m  a  plastic  composition  and  electrotypmg  this, 
thus  obtaining  suitable  plates  for  printing  from, 
as  in  the  electrotype  applied  to  stereotyping. 
In  the  same  institution  impressions  were  taken 
in  1852  of  lace  on  plates  of  metal,  and  by  the 
suggestions  of  Haidinger  and  Abbate  portions 
of  plants,  polished  sections  of  wood,  &c.,  were 
copied  by  pressure  upon  plates  of  lead,  which, 
being  afterward  moderately  heated,  were  easily 


freed  from  the  fragments  of  the  more  c . 
ol^ects.     An  electrotype  was  theD  lu, 
copper,  which,  excepting  the  cdun,  -, 
perfect  facsimile  of  tiie  originaL   loa- 
the colors,  these  were  applied  to  the  \L 
printed  off  all  at  one  impresaoB,  arc 
taken  in  laying  them  on  to  go  first  over . 
parts  that  should  receive  tiie  darken  .. 
and  then  to  apply  the  next  lighter  al  - 
BO  on.    The  plate  is  then  placed  upt: . 
perplate  press,  the  upper  roller  of  «l 
covered  with  5  or  6  layers  of  fineh ' 
blanket  stuff.    These  operations  were  f. 
fully  prosecuted  by  Andreas  Worriiig  z 
imperial  printing  office,  and  in  1853  tie- 
were  presented  to  the  public  in  5  hr^t. 
volumes,  containing  600  plates,  with  & . 
volume  of  text  and  more  plates,  endu. . 
$u>typ%a  Plantarum   Attstriaearum. 
prints  of  plants  are  others  of  agates : 
lace,  wood,  and  other  objects.    C^pie?  : 
work  were  presented  by  the  Austrian ; 
ment  to  various  public  institutions,  and  i. 
others  to  several  libraries  in  the  UDite*!  ^' 
A  work  of  similar  character  was  prli: . 
London  in  1856,  entitled  "  The  Ferns  vi ' 
Britain  and  Ireland,"  by  Thomas  Moore.  ■ 
by  Dr.  Lindley,  and  the  mechanical  a* 
by  Mr.  Henry  Bradbury.    The  art  hi? 
perfected  by  the  increased  skill  in  co]of:^ 
plates  and  by  the  deposition  of  nickel  • 
surface  of  the  electrotype  plate,  the  tf. 
which  is  to  increase  its  hardness  and  dun 
The  impressions  now  obtained  are  so  f^" 
that  except  by  close  inspection  it  is  not : 
perceived  by  the  eye,  even  when  aided  i. 
touch,  that  the  objects  are  not  real  in>tt 
copies. — Printing  Freuea.    The  only  n::;- 
absolutely  necessary  for  printers  is  the  - 
press,  invented  about  1460.    A  specbti 
these  rude,  unwieldy  machines,  is  th«  ' 
used  by  Beigamin  Franklin,  now  in  the ; 
office  at  Washington.    The  frame  is  a  t^ 
bench  some  2  feet  wide  and  6  feet  looii 
each  side  of  this  table,  at  a  distance  of  ai  - 
inches,  there  is  a  vertical  post  strongly  IV- 
The  two  posts  are  united  at  the  top  by  t  : 
beam,  and  through  this  beam  plays -^ 
wooden  screw.    The  screw  moves  a  pli^^' 
tached  to  its  lower  end  and  free  io  ^i*^' 
and  down  between  the  posts.    The  imder  • 
face  of  this  platen,  being  intended  to  pry- 
paper  against  the  types,  is  carefiilly  fi^' 
The  pitch  of  the  screw  is  such  that  a  4-! 
of  a  turn  raises  the  platen  safSdently.  - 
screw  is  turned  by  means  of  a  long  bar  e: 
ing  the  head  of  the  screw,  or  by  meaD>  • 
hand  lever  having  its  fulcrum  on  one  fj 
posts,  and  so  arranged  as  to  ninltiply  t}^<^  r 
sure  which  is  applied  to  it  by  the  prf»^- 
when  the  platen  is  brought  down.   O^"- 
side  of  the  table  from  one  end  to  the  otbt  [ 
rails,  and  on  these  rails  is  a  carriage  calit'^ 
bed.  The  bed  is  intended  to  receive  the  tort 
type  on  its  upper  surface,  and  is  in  conseqj'^  , 
made  of  hard  wood  or  of  stone^  and  ^^''- 
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ined.  The  bed  is  moved  alternately  from 
..'  end  of  the  table,  where  it  stands  under 
t-  platen,  to  the  other  end,  by  means  of  a 
.11  axlo  placed  crosswise  under  the  bench, 
1  provided  with  a  crank  on  the  side  where 
-^  pressman  stands.     On  the  end  of  the  bed 

•  thest  from  the  platen  is  hinged  a  quadrangu- 
frame  of  wood  or  iron  called  the  tympan, 
I  on  the  end  of  the  tympan  is  hinged  an- 

'  .T  frame  called  the  frisket.  The  outer  edge 
The  t}Tnpan  is  solid;  the  inside  is  of  cloth 
I'.archment  doubled,  with  a  woollen  blanket 
sVL'cn.  The  frisket  is  a  similar  but  more 
iider  frame,  filled  in  with  a  piece  of  thick 
r-r,  and  its  object  is  to  hold  the  sheet  to  be 
lilted  against  the  tympan.    The  object  of  the 

•  ipan  is  to  carry  the  sheet  and  to  form  a 
I  Surface  between  the  paper  and  the  platen, 

'  ■A<  to  equalize  the  pressure.  It  also  serves 
rcv'ister ;  that  is,  it  carries  marks  or  pins  by 
aiis  of  which  it  is  easy  to  place  the  sheets 
\  ays  in  the  same  position,  and  thus  have  the 
.y^'ins  all  equal  and  the  printing  correspond 

I  bi)tb  sides.     The  press  is  also  provided  with 

.  'I  counter  weights,  the  one  to  raise  the  plat- 
tho  moment  the  pressman  lets  go  the  lever, 

!'.*  other  to  turn  back  the  axle  and  bring  the 
■1  under  the  press  to  the  end  of  the  bench 

'.ioh  is  free.  There  is  an  inking  table  con- 
iiig  of  a  flat  surface,  with  two  elastic  balls, 

:.t'  Tor  each  hand,  about  8  inches  in  diameter, 

"-billed  with  a  short  handle  and  covered  with 
:  skin,  which  was  most  effective  when  partly 
:  :^  n.  A  small  quantity  of  ink  was  placed  on 
J  inking  table  and  spread  in  a  thin  layer, 
•  once  it  was  taken  up  evenly  on  the  balls  by 
iMng  and  rocking  them  on  the  table  and 

::  in>t  each  other,  and  then  applied  to  the 
:e  in  a  similar  manner,  each  time  an  impros- 

•  n  was  to  be  taken.  The  manner  of  using 
iiand  press  is  as  follows.    The  form  is  made 

.  •:'-  on  the  bed  in  the  proper  position,  and  the 
i'cs  are  inked.  The  frisket  is  folded  on  the 
"ipan,  and  the  tympan  is  folded  on  the  bed, 
'  that  the  frisket  is  between  the  types  and  the 
'n;ian.    The  bed  is  brought  under  the  platen, 

•  1  this  last  is  pressed  down  by  pulling  on  the 
'or.    Then  the  pressman  lets  go  the  crank 

I  t!io  lever,  when  the  counter  weights  will 

.:  (*  the  platen  and  bring  the  bed  from  under 

The  pressman  unfolds  the  tympan  and  the 

■vet,  and  finds  on  the  last  an  impression 

•11  the  types.     AH  the  portions  of  the  frisket 

i' li  have  been  printed  upon  are  cut  away, 

1  till  is  ready  for  printing,  which  is  effected 

ii-it  described,  after  placing  the  sheet  to  be 

'.ted  between  the  tympan  and  the  frisket. 

^^  :i:iiid  press  of  the  kind  described  was  gener- 

':'  worked  by  two  men,  the  one  attending  to 

'inking,  the  other  placing  the  paper  and 

•'^nir  on  the  lever  to  make  the  unpression; 

"1  they  were  able  to  produce  200  copies  print- 

i  "n  one  side  per  hour.    The  first  improve- 

"  '^t  on  the  hand  press  was  made  in  England 

;■  Earl  Stanhope,  in  1816.      It  consisted  in 

-idling  the  whole  of  iron,  and  substituting  for 
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the  screw  an  obtnse-angled  Jointed  lever,  pro- 
ducing a  progressively  increasing  pressure.  The 
second  improvement  was  made  about  the  same 
time  by  G.  Clymer  of  Philadelphia,  who  also 
used  iron  and  a  combination  of  levers ;  his  press 
was  called  the  Columbian.  The  third  improve- 
ment is  due  to  M.  Gannal,  a  glue  manufacturer 
of  Paris,  who,  being  applied  to  by  a  printer 
named  Chegaray  for  a  substitute  for  the  putrid 
dog  skin  baUs,  devised  the  gelatine  rollers, 
made  of  a  mixture  of  molasses  and  glue,  which 
are  now  universally  used.  With  these  im- 
provements, and  the  minor  devices  which  have 
been  introduced  since  that  time,  it  is  now  pos- 
sible to  print  by  hand  at  the  rate  of  250  im- 
pressions an  hour. — Toward  the  end  of  the 
18th  century  it  was  already  felt  that  the  hand 
press  would  soon  be  much  too  slow  for  the 
wants  of  the  craft,  and  inventors  began  to 
devise  presses  to  be  moved  by  power.  The 
first  published  invention  in  this  department 
is  that  of  William  Nicholson,  patented  in 
England  in  1790.  The  types  were  placed 
around  a  revolving  horizontal  cylinder,  and 
were  inked  by  rolling  against  another  cyl- 
inder revolving  in  contact  with  the  first.  The 
ink  was  distributed  on  the  inking  cylinder  by 
means  of  several  inking  rollers,  the  last  of 
which  revolved  near  the  ink  fountain.  A  third 
large  cylinder  covered  with  felt,  and  revolving 
in  contact  with  the  first,  produced  the  impres- 
sion, which  was  thus  made  by  rolling  the  sheets 
of  paper  between  two  cylinders.  Nicholson 
failed  in  attaching  the  typee  to  the  cylinder, 
and  gave  up  his  plan ;  but  had  he  succeeded  in 
this  particular  he  would  have  found  his  inking 
arrangement  entirely  impracticable,  the  gela- 
tine rollers  as  yet  not  having  been  invented. 
Friedrich  Kunig,  a  printer  of  Saxony,  began  to 
devise  improvements  in  printing  presses  in 
1804.  Finding  no  help  from  capitalists  on  the 
European  continent,  he  went  to  London,  where 
he  succeeded  in  interesting  Messrs.  T.  Bentley 
and  R.  Taylor  in  his  views.  In  1811  he  ob- 
tained a  patent  for  working  an  ordinary  hand 
press  by  power,  but  this  failed  in  practice. 
Messrs.  Donkin  and  Bacon,  after  experimenting 
for  several  years,  succeeded  in  1813  in  building 
for  Cambridge  university  a  machine  on  Nichol- 
son's principle,  but  for  the  type  cylinder  was 
substituted  a  quadrangular  solid,  on  the  4  flat 
faces  of  which  the  types  were  placed,  and 
wedged  tight,  as  on  the  table  of  the  ordinary 
hand  press.  The  inking  rollers  had  a  lateral 
motion,  so  as  to  be  always  in  contact  with 
the  types,  and  the  printing  cylinder  was  in- 
dented longitudinally  in  4  places  to  receive  the 
comers  of  the  type  carrier,  and  was  cam- 
shaped  so  as  to  press  the  paper  against  the 
types.  This  machine  was  found  too  compli- 
cated in  general,  and  the  inking  arrangement 
was  unsatisfactory.  Meanwhile  Mr.  KOnig, 
with  the  help  of  A.  F.  Bauer,  likewise  a  Ger- 
man, a  native  of  Stuttgart,  and  a  machinist  by 
trade,  had  discovered  that  the  way  to  make  a 
press  with  a  flat  bed  work  rapidly  was  to  ap2)ly 
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the  pressore  with  a  cylinder  instead  of  a  flat 
sarfaoe ;  he  bnilt  a  machine  secretlj,  and  on 
Nov.  28,  1814,  "The  Times"  newspaper  of 
London  informed  its  readers  that  they  were 
reading  for  the  first  time  a  sheet  printed  by 
steam.  In  this  machine  the  form  of  types  was 
made  to  move  horizontally  under  a  printing 
cylinder;  the  inldng  apparatus  was  placed  in 
front  of  the  printing  cylinder:  the  ink  was  in 
a  long  horizontal  cylinder,  and  by  means  of  a 
tight  piston  was  made  to  drop  regularly  through 
small  holes  on  the  under  part  of  the  cylinder 
between  two  iron  rollers,  from  which  it  was 
distributed  by  other  rollers,  having  a  rotary  and 
a  longitudind  motion,  to  two  larger  rollers  cov- 
ered with  leather,  under  which  the  form  moved 
to  be  inked.  This  first  press  was  ftirther  im- 
proved by  placing  a  printing  cylinder  on  each 
edde  of  the  inking  rollers,  thus  getting  two  copies 
for  each  change  T)f  motion  of  the  form.  The 
number  reached  was  1,800  impressions  per  hour. 
Mr.  Eonig  soon  after  made  a  machine  for  print- 
ing both  sides,  which  was  nothing  more  than 
two  presses  combined  in  one,  the  paper  being 
carried  from  one  to  the  other  by  S-shaped  tapes. 
The  inking  arrangement  of  Kdnig^s  machmes 
was  far  from  perfect,  sometimes  losing  two  hours 
in  getting  started.  Mr.  Cowper  in  1815  patent- 
ed a  process  for  curving  stereotype  plates,  and 
fastening  them  on  a  cylinder;  but  the  most 
important  part  of  his  patent  was  the  invention 
of  the  inking  table.  The  cylinders  were  about 
6  feet  in  diameter,  and  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  periphery  was  covered  by  the  stereotype 
plates,  the  rest  being  used  for  distributing  the 
mk.  Jor  this  purpose  several  distributing  roll- 
ers were  disposed  over  the  type  cylinder  in  a 
frame  movable  on  hinges,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  come  successively  in  contact  with  the  types 
and  with  the  part  of  the  cylinder  of  a  smaller 
diameter  used  as  a  distributing  table.  The  ink 
was  carried  from  the  fountain  to  the  table  by 
another  set  of  inking  rollers.  A  few  of  these 
machines  were  built  for  and  used  at  the  bcmk 
of  England.  The  next  improvement  was  made 
by  Cowper,  associated  with  Applegath;  it 
consisted  in  applying  the  distributing  table  to 
a  flat  bed  press ;  part  of  the  bed  supports  the 
types,  and  the  other  part  serves  as  the  dis- 
tributing table.  These  machines  were  perfectly 
successful,  and  are  now  used  all  over  the  world. 
Some  have  one  cylinder  and  print  one  side,  and 
some  have  two  cylinders  and  print  on  both 
sides.  The  momentum  of  the  moving  bed  is 
overcome  at  each  end  of  the  stroke  either  by 
metal  springs,  or  by  an  air  spring  consisting  of 
a  piston  attached  to  the  frame  entering  a  cyl- 
inder attached  to  the  moving  plate.  Li  1838 
a  faster  press  was  built  for  the  **  Times  "  on 
the  same  principle  by  Cowper  and  Applegath. 
By  reducing  the  size  of  the  printing  cylinder 
to  6  inches  diameter,  they  succeeded  in  crowd- 
ing 4  into  the  same  space  previously  occupied 
by  2,  thus  producing  twice  as  many  copies  with 
the  usual  velocity.  These  printing  cylinders 
were  fed  by  means  of  tapes  from  feeding  boards 


overtopping  each  other.    Thia  madune  t-, 
off  6,200  copies  per  hour,  and  worked  dii'; 
more  than  10  years. — ^While  they  were  ptr- 
ingoylinder  presses  in  England,  leaieA'L 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  took  up  the  problem  alii . : 
ed  by  K6nig  of  working  a  hand  press  by  ^  -  • 
and  succeeded  in  making  the  machine  d^**  - 
in  his  patents  of  1890  and  1836.    The  pl^^' 
stationary;  the  bed,  situated  directlru. 
the  platen,  has  an  up  and  down  notioi  : 
few  mohes,  but  no  horizontal  motion,  b^' 
of  the  bed  is  a  large  inking  roller  re^    . 
constantly.    Thetympanhas  ahorizonti 
tion,  and  carries  a  small  inking  roller  vi 
is  brought  at  each  stroke  in  contact  vitl 
large  inking  roller,  and  rolls  back  OTtr  * 
types.    The  tympan  is  also  provided  nit  - 
&)gers  which  ttJce  hold  of  the  edge  i: 
sheet  to  be  printed,  and  cany  it  betvcT  •'. 
bed  and  the  platen.    The  printed  sheet  i  -> 
ried  away  by  tapes,  between  which  the 
of  the  paper  is  blown  by  means  of  a  blc^-r 
an  air  pump.  The  printed  sheets  are  taken .: ' 
the  tapes  and  piled  up  by  a  fly,  a  sort  o: ' 
made  of  light  wood,  and  carried  on  a  r  :L 
shaft.    The  prongs  of  the  fork,  which  v. 
long  as  the  sheet  is  wide,  enter  betweei: ' 
tapes,  and,  at  the  proper  moment  vbn ' 
sheet  is  above  them,  rise  suddenly^  deecr.: 
a  half  circle,  and  dei>ositang  the  sheet  c: 
receiving  table  on  the  other  side  of  the  r.  '. 
shaft.    Among  the  secondary  devices  a  i' 
Adamses  press,  the  most  important  is  anar?:-: 
ment  for  instantly  disconnecting  the  rod  v: 
connects  the  bed  with  the  main  shaft,  b.yr 
ing  down  a  pedal  which  is  under  the  t> ' 
the  feeder.    Thus,  if  the  feeder  is  not  n 
with  the  sheet,  he  presses  the  pedal,  atd  •: 
bed  being  disconnected  remains  stationurr."' 
back  printing  is  avoided.     These  prc??{>-' 
worked  at  three  different  velocities,  and  r^ 
age  900  copies  an  hour. — ^The  object  of  tl  ^ 
ventors  of  power  presses  was  speed,  ari  " 
this  reason  several  attempts  were  ma'i^^' 
carry  the  types  on  a  cylinder,  and  thtiss"-"^ 
tute  a  continuous  for  an  alternate  motii^« 
the  bed.    It  was  reserved  for  an  AmericjJ  *j 
make  the  first  successful  tyx>e-revolvini:  j^* 
Richard  M.  Hoe  of  New  York,  after  .^-: 
costly  unsuccessful  attempts,  succeeded  ic^^^ 
in  making  a  perfect  macnine,  on  the  ct:  :-* 
of  which  the  types  are  held  by  friction  bc-^-* 
bevelled  column  rules.    (Bee  Hoe,  Ri<^'  ;* 
M.)    In  making  this  macbine  the  "^^ '  ' 
availed  himself  of  previous  improvemeDt?  i*  ^ 
the  time  of  Nicholson,  namely,  the  ?t-  *^ 
rollers,  the  distributing  table,  the  fij.  a^*:  ^ 
the  improvements  in  the  processes  of  v^"*^^ 
metal  and  building  machines  in  geoew-  '''^' 
10-cylinder  presses,  such  as  are  used  in  •  ;^ 
York  and  London  by  the  leading  journals.  ^^'^ 
off  15,000  impressions  per  hour.   TbeTi_ 
only  employed  for  newspapers  of  large  cirf^ 
tion. — ^The  hand  press  most  used  in  the  i  -  ^ 
States  is  called  the  Washington  pr*??',*^ 
a  Stanhope  press  very  slightly  mw^^  '^ 
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Samuel  Rust  of  New  York,  who  obtained  a 
patent  in  1829.  In  England  they  nse  the  im- 
I'criiil  and  the  Oolnmbian.  In  Germany  and 
Frjuice  they  have  other  appellations  for  nearly 
the  same  thing.  Hand  presses  are  used  in 
]iir^Q  offices  where  very  fine  and  perfect  work 
ia  wanted,  or  when  very  few  impressions  are 
to  bo  struck;  and  they  aroused  in  small  estab- 
';s]j merits  where  a  power  press  is  not  required. 
I  he  Adams  press  is  used  for  fine  printing; 
wliile  the  cylinder  press  is  employed  for  cora- 
111.) a  book  work,  for  jobs,  and  for  newspapers 
of  .small  circulation.  This  machine  is  in  great 
l\i\  or  with  printers  from  the  fact  that  it  gives 
-ood  impressions  when  worked  slow,  though  it 
-in  be  worked  very  fast  and  still  produce 
l./ible  printing. — In  the  patent  records  of 
E  a  rope  and  America  will  be  found  descriptions 
of  many  presses  which  we  have  not  mentioned. 
Some  have  been  built  and  used  for  a  time,  and 
'••line  iiiclade  important  devices  which  may  bo 
of  service  for  future  improvements.  The  press 
M-ed  for  taking  impressions  from  engraved 
plates  consists  of  two  parallel  rollers  pressing 
i!ie  plate  and  the  paper  between  them.  The 
r<"]lers  are  turned  by  cranks.  Another  kind 
"f  i)rintiug  machine  was  invented  in  1858  by 
I>r.  S.  W.  Francis  of  New  York  for  the  nse 
•>f  the  blind.  It  consists  of  a  key  board,  each 
k.*y  acting  on  a  hammer  on  which  a  letter  is 
♦  iiu'raved.  The  letters  are  printed  on  two 
inovablo  sheets  of  paper,  two  copies  being  pro- 
•hired  at  once. 

PRINTING,  Calico.    See  Calico. 

PKIOR,  the  superior  of  a  convent  of  monks. 
A  olaiistral  prior  is  one  who  governs  under  an 
abbot,  by  whom  he  is  removable  at  pleasure ; 
a  conventual  prior  is  one  who  has  no  officer 
o\er  him,  and  his  convent  is  called  a  priory. 

PPwIOR,  Matthew,  an  English  poet,  born  at 
Wimborne-Minster,  Dorsetshire,  July  21, 1664, 
'lied  at  Wimpole,  a  seat  of  Lord  Oxford,  Sept. 
1  "^^  1721.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster,  un- 
'lt*r  Dr.  Busby,  and  at  St.  John's  college,  Oara- 
b.  idrre,  where  ho  was  graduated  in  1686.  Here 
ho  formed  an  intimacy  with  Charles  Montague, 
.'it>erward  earl  of  Haliftix,  with  whom  he  wrote 
''  The  City  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse,"  in  ridi- 
o'.ile  of  Dryden's  **Hind  and  Panther."  In 
1»51U,  through  the  influence  of  the  earl  of  Dor- 
^^'jt,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  embassy 
-it  the  Hague,  and  so  recommended  himself  to 
till-  favor  of  William  III.  that  ho  made  him  one 
"^  the  gentlemen  of  his  bedchamber.  When 
'^k'en  Mary  died  in  1695,  Prior  wroto  an  ode 
'M"»n  the  event,  and  in  1697  was  appointed  sec- 
.-••tary  of  tho  commissioners  who  concluded  the 
'rLuty  of  Ryswick.  In  the  following  year  he 
^^^.m  employed  as  secretary  of  the  embassy  at 
'"•i  court  of  France.  In  1699  he  was  made 
intler  secretary  of  state,  but  losing  his  place 
*>bortly  after,  received  in  1700  the  appointment 
1'^  commissioner  of  trade.  In  1701  he  was  a 
•number  of  parliament  from  East  Grinstead, 
•i[»d  soon  after  changed  his  politics,  becoming  a 
^i'>lent  tory.    He  celebrated  the  victories  of 


Blenheim  and  Eamillies  in  the  opening  year* 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  in  1711  was 
sent  on  a  private  mission  to  Paris  with  proposaJs 
of  peace.  The  negotiations  began  at  Utrecht, 
but  proceeded  so  slowly  that  Bolingbroke  went 
to  Paris  as  ambassador  to  hasten  them;  and 
Prior,  who  was  in  company  with  him,  after 
Bolingbroke^s  return  became  the  ambassador, 
but  did  not  publicly  assume  the  title  until  the 
departure  of  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  who  "re- 
fused to  be  associated  with  a  man  so  meanly 
born."  When,  in  Aug.  1714,  the  whigs  had 
regained  office,  Prioi;  was  recalled,  and  had  no 
sooner  returned  than  he  was  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  treason.  For  two  years  he  remained 
a  prisoner  in  his  own  house,  and  employed  his 
time  in  writing  "  Alma,  or  the  Progress  of  ths 
Mind."  After  his  release  he  had  no  fixed  means 
of  subsistence  except  his  fellowship  at  Cam- 
bridge, but  he  was  rendered  comfortable  for 
life  by  publishing  his  poems  by  subscription^ 
through  which  he  realized  4,000  guineas.  He 
was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey,  and  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  his  memory,  for  which  he 
left  £500  in  his  will.  After  his  death  a  "  His- 
tory of  the  Transactions  of  his  Own  Times" 
was  published  (2  vols.,  1740);  but  although 
Prior  had  been  making  preparation  for  such  a 
work,  there  was  little  in  it  of  his. 

PRISCIANUS,  a  Roman  grammarian,  who 
lived  about  the  latter  half  of  the  6th  century 
A.  D.  From  his  surname  Ca>sariensis  it  is  sup- 
posed that  he  was  born  or  educated  at  Ceesar 
rea.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Theoctistus,  and  taught 
grammar  at  Constantinople.  No  other  particu- 
lars of  his  life  are  known.  His  work  on  gram- 
mar is  entitled  GomDientario'nim  Qrammatico* 
rum  Lihri  XVIIL  It  contains  a  large  number 
of  quotations  from  Greek  and  Latin  writers  not 
otlierwise  known,  and  a  parallel  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages.  He  also  wrote  a 
"Grammatical  Catechism  on  12  Lines  of  the 
^^neid;"  a  *' Treatise  on  Accents;"  one  on 
"The  Metres  of  Terence;"  and  some  short 
poems,  beside  several  translations  from  the 
Greek  ;  and  the  acrostics  prefixed  to  the  plays 
of  Plautus  are  ascribed  to  him.  His  name  is 
familiar  in  the  phrase  diminuere  Prisciani 
mput  (to  break  Priscian's  head),  commonly 
applied  to  those  who  use  false  Latin. 

PRISM,  in  geometry,  a  solid  bounded  by 
plane  faces,  of  which  two  that  are  opposite  are 
equal,  similar,  and  parallel,  and  are  called  the 
bases  of  the  prism;  the  other  surfaces  are 
parallelograms.  The  axis  is  the  line  connect- 
ing the  centres  of  the  bases.  The  prism  is 
triangular,  square,  pentagonal,  and  so  on,  ao- 
cording  as  the  figure  of  the  bases  is  triangular, 
square,  pentagonal,  &c.  It  is  right  or  oblique 
according  as  the  sides  are  perpendicular  or  ob- 
lique to  the  bases.  A  right  prism  is  regular 
when  its  bases  have  the  figure  of  a  regular 
polygon.  The  prism  corresponds  among  bodies 
with  plane  surfaces  to  the  cylinder  among 
bodies  with  curve  surfaces. — In  optics,  a  prism 
is  a  portion  of  a  refracting  medium  bounded 
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by  two  plane  enrfaoes  inclined  to  one  another. 
The  line  in  which  these  two  surfaces  meet,  or 
would  meet  if  produced,  is  the  edge  of  the 
prism ;  their  inclination  is  called  its  refracting 

Sansle.  The  form  commonly  used  is  a  trian- 
ular  prism  of  glass.  A  good  contrivance  for 
elicate  experiments  may  be  made  with  two 
rectangular  pieces  of  plate  glass  firmly  set  to 
form  two  sides  of  a  triangular  box  which  is  to 
be  filled  with  water  or  spirits  of  turpentine. 
The  prism  is  an  essential  part  of  all  apparatus 
for  decomposing  light. 

PRISON,  a  building  used  as  a  place  of  penal 
oonfinement  and  safe  keeping.  From  the  ear- 
liest periods  we  find  references  to  the  prison, 
not  as  a  place  of  punishment,  but  as  a  place  of 
custody  and  detention.  It  is  first  mentioned  in 
Qea.  xxxix.  20,  where  Joseph^s  master  is  said 
to  have  ^^  put  him  into  the  prison,  a  place  where 
the  king^s  prisoners  were  bound.*^  The  Philis- 
tines put  Samson  in  prison,  *^and  bound  him 
with  fetters  of  brass,  and  he  did  grind  in  the 

Srison  house.^'  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
ews  had  any  prisons  till  the  times  of  Ahab 
and  Asa,  and  even  then  their  prisons  were, 
like  those  in  most  of  the  oriental  countries 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  strong  rooms  or 
dungeons  in  the  residences  of  high  officers  of 
state.  The  Greeks  had  a  great  repugnance  to 
prisons,  and  debtors  to  the  state  were  the  only 
persons  detained  in  them,  except  those  await- 
ing trial.  After  the  Romans  conquered  Greece 
and  the  countries  adjacent,  the  prison  seems  to 
have  been  sometimes  used  as  a  house  of  deten- 
tion and  temporary  confinement,  something 
like  our  police  prisons ;  such  was  probably  the 
case  with  the  prison  at  Philippi,  whence  Paul 
and  Silos  were  released  by  a  miracle.  In  Rome, 
the  most  diligent  antiquarian  research  has  been 
able  to  discover  but  one  prison,  that  now  known 
as  the  Mamertine  caves,  and  supposed  to  be 
the  same  mentioned  by  several  classic  writers 
as  the  Tullian  prison.  It  consists  of  two  rooms 
or  vaults,  one  88  feet  by  22,  the  other  a  semi- 
circle of  22  feet  radius.  They  were  close  and 
not  ventilated,  and  life  could  have  been  pre- 
served in  them  but  a  short  time.  They  were 
mainly  used  for  prisoners  awaiting  speedy  exe- 
cution. Tradition  asserts  that  St.  Paid  was 
confined  here  just  before  his  death.  There  was 
another  class  of  houses  of  detention,  called  er- 
gcutulay  very  numerous  in  Rome,  which  were 
used  for  the  safe  keeping  of  slaves.  The  usual 
mode  of  detaining  a  prisoner  for  trial  was  by 
chaining  him  by  the  hand  to  one  or  two  sol- 
diers; and  convicts  were  banished  to  an  island, 
or  condemned  to  the  quarries  or  the  mines. 
The  Justinian  code  makes  but  slight  allusion  to 
prisons ;  its  penal  inflictions  were  tortures,  mu- 
tilation, or  death.  Oicero  had  said  6  centuries 
before :  Career  non  ad  puniendoSy  sed  ad  conti- 
nendot  homines  hdbui  debet;  and  the  jurists  of 
the  later  Roman  empire  agreed  with  him.  It 
was  forbidden  to  imprison  women  or  soldiers ; 
and  the  prison  was  regarded  as  only  of  occa- 
■ionid  service^  for  temporary  custody.     The 


early  Christians  visited  the  inmates  cf  :l^ 
prisons,  whose  condition  was  often  wreul^i 
enough,  ministering  to  their  wants,  and  •  v.z 

Saying  for  the  privilege  of  admission.  A;  i 
iter  period  thefratres  miserieorditg^  a  b^^v- 
lent  order  of  monks,  made  this  one  of  ih  j 
duties. — ^The  loss  of  caste  in  its  tliree  degr^ei 
namely,  of  family  position  and  antboritj.  •: 
citizenship,  and  of  liberty,  either  of  iri.:_ 
might  be  inflicted  as  a  punishment  for  oris.*.. 
obviated  to  a  great  extent  the  necesoty  i  : 
imprisonment,  either  temporary  or  permariri:. 
in  the  Roman  empire.  No  such  sobstitu'. 
however,  would  answer  the  parpoee  of  .i- 
feudal  barons,  who,  on  the  dissolution  of  :. 
western  empire,  became  rulers  over  small  d> 
tricts  of  territory.  They  required  strong  cas: « 
to  protect  their  territory  from  their  enenu^. 
and  in  the  principal  tower  of  these,  called  l. 
donjon  (whence  our  word  dungeon),  they  £r  - 
erolly  built  rooms  for  the  conmiement  of  ti  - 
captive  foes  or  refractory  retuners.  They  C: 
not  attach  the  idea  of  punishment  to  this  d.:- 
ance ;  that  was  inflicted  by  torture  or  starrarl*  ^ 
These  prisons  were  sometimes  cut  ont  of  ti. 
solid  rock,  far  below  the  surfiace  of  the  eait':.. 
and  being  dark,  often  damp,  and  with  litdr  - 
no  means  of  ventilation,  it  is  astonishing  tl::: 
life  could  have  been  so  long  protracted  in  tL(L 
as  we  know  it  sometimes  was.  There  was  >.  i 
class  of  these  dungeons  intended  to  de^.r.j 
life  by  the  combinea  influence  of  starvation  i^  * 
suffocation.  They  were  small  and  hottle-shay-  -^ 
with  narrow  mouths  at  top,  and  th^  pri><  i  : 
was  let  down  into  them.  They  were  ca...: 
oubliettes^  or  tade  in  pace  (go  in  peace).  11: 
provisions  of  Magna  Charta^  protecting  :-K 
subject  from  imprisonment  otherwise  thanl; 
due  .course  of  law,  were  intended  to  prert .: 
arbitrary  detention  and  crudty ;  and  the  prin- 
ciple, once  acknowledged,  was  insisted  up  - 
in  numerous  subsequent  concessions  wruij 
from  the  earlier  kings  of  England,  and  in  U- 
beas  corpus  acts  passed  by  parliament  at  a  Ltt: 
date.  The  object  of  these  acts  was  to  pn>i«/ 
the  accused  from  long  detention  before  truL. 
and  the  convict  from  neglect  and  cruelty  whi  c 
awaiting  his  sentence  or  execution.  *  Thr>. 
objects,  tlie  latter  especially,  were  not  whi  1> 
accomplished,  for,  owing  to  the  faulty  constrj^ 
tion  of  the  prisons,  which  were  mostly  the  css- 
tie  dungeons,  and  the  numerous  abuses  whil 
had  arisen,  the  most  atrocious  cruelties  « trt 
practised,  especially  upon  imprisoned  debtr^^ 
as  late  as  the  reign  of  George  I.,  and  had  ru : 
wholly  ceased  till  the  reign  of  George  lY.— Ttr 
idea  of  substituting  confinement  in  prison  f  r 
corporal  violence  dawned  very  slowly  on  tbt 
minds  of  legislators.  Even  Sir  Edward  Coke,  is 
his  '^  Commentaries,^^  declared  that  the  prix^n 
was  a  place  of  safe  custody,  not  a  place  of  pmi- 
ishment.  The  poor  debtor,  however,  had  loc^ 
found  that  to  him  it  was  a  place  often  of  mo^: 
cruel  punishment,  accompanied,  when  the  m;L- 
ico  or  avarice  of  the  keeper  prompted,  by  t<  r- 
turos  so  horrible  as  almost  to  surpass  bdieu 
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hi  the  reign  of  George  n.  a  parliamentary 
n  jiiirj  was  instituted  into  tnese  abuses, 
w  hich  led  to  the  indictment  of  two  of  the 
principal  gaol  keepers  of  London  for  murder. 
[ii  tlie  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  John 
[Inward  commenced  his  investigations  into  the 
indition  of  the  English  prisons,  the  first  results 
.f  which  appeared  in  two  acts  of  parliament 
I  .;i<sed  in  1778,  one  abolishing  prison  fees  (which 
J)  to  that  time  had  been  exacted  from  all  pris- 
>iwv<i),  and  the  protracted  confinement  of  the 
[visoner  until  these  were  paid;  the  other  pro- 
.  i<liiig  for  an  improvement  of  the  sanitary  con- 
lir  i(  >ri  of  gaols.  In  1777  appeared  the  first  work 
'f  IToward  on  prisons,  "  The  State  of  the  Pris- 
>:is  in  England  and  Wales."  The  works  of  Bec- 
;iria  on  crime  and  punishment  appeared  about 
:  ho  same  time  on  the  continent;  and  in  England 
^ir  William  Blackstone,  Mr.  Bentham,  and  Mr. 
IMou  entered  upon  the  work  of  prison  reform 
n  earnest.  It  was  found  that  the  most  hard- 
ened criminals,  and  those  comparatively  inno- 
»Mit,  and  indeed  often  witnesses  and  persons 
!  lively  accused,  were  placed  together  without 
I  raployinent  in  a  common  room;  that  in  some 
1  a^es  the  two  sexes  were  confined  in  the  same 
(H'lls,  and  usually  the  most  depraved  prosti- 
rnjos  were  permitted  to  associate  with  girls 
I'itherto  chaste;  that  the  gaol  keepers  were 
permitted  to  sell  liquors  to  the  prisoners,  and 
"freri  for  money  permitted  the  commission  of 
^Toss  crimes  within  the  prison  walls;  that  in 
<'ni?e<inence  the  prisoners  confined  for  petty 
"'reiioes  left  the  prison  thoroughly  educated 
in  crime;  that  the  prisons  were  badly  venti- 
'  itod  and  very  filthy,  and  that  gaol  fever,  a 
li^oase  of  terrible  malignancy,  often  prevailed, 
;insiii<jr  at  one  session  of  the  court,  known  as 
^!io  "  black  assize,"  the  death  of  300  persons, 
.I'noncj  them  the  judge,  jury,  several  of  the 
'iw  vers,  and  other  officers  of  the  court;  and 
til  It  debtors  often  fell  victims  to  this  fever, 
nd  spread  it  through  the  visits  of  their  fami- 
i'js  to  other  neighborhoods.  Attempts  were 
:aade  to  remedy  these  evils,  by  building  bet- 
^  r  arranged  gaols,  which,  by  isolation  of  the 
}»ri«5'jners,  ventilation,  and  thorough  purifica- 
tii)n,  should  prevent  such  disastrous  results; 
ut  the  government  was  occupied  with  trans- 
I'ortation  schemes,  and  these  projects  fell 
tliroii'^h.  Early  in  the  present  century  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Fry  commenced  her  mission  to  the 
•Mnale  prisoners  in  Newgate;  and  in  1818 
Ml',  (afterward  Sir  T.  F.)  Buxton  published 
•n  '* Inquiry  whether  Crime  and  Misery  are 
"roduoed  or  prevented  by  the  present  System 
•f  Discipline."  From  this  work  it  appears 
*^iit,  notwithstanding  Howard's  exposures, 
M-s.  Fry's  revelations,  and  the  developments 
i  ide  by  the  committee  of  aldermen  of  Lon- 
'  »'i  in  1815,  the  abuses  of  Howard's  time  still 
•ntiiuied,  and  had  in  many  particulars  in- 
'  "i-ased,  and  that  a  radicd  and  thorough 
^*  i'i.;o  was  needed.  In  the  conclusion  of  his 
"  Ifi'iuiry,'*  Mr.  Buxton  laid  down  certain  prin- 
I'les  as  to  the  rights  of  the  prisoner  and  of 


society,  which,  though  in  advance  of  his  time, 
are  of  general  application,  and  well  wortli 
quoting.  A  prisoner,  even  if  convicted  of 
serious  crimes,  he  conceived  to  be  entitled  to 
pure  air,  wholesome  and  sufficient  food,  pro- 
tection from  cold,  opportunities  of  exercise, 
the  privilege  of  labor,  and  the  devotion  pf  a 
part  of  the  proceeds  of  that  labor  to  the  sup- 
port of  his  family,  if  he  has  one.  Society  has 
a  right  to  demand  that  the  prisoner  shall  be  se- 
curely confined,  and  that  he  shall  not  be  made 
worse  either  in  body  or  character  by  his  im- 
prisonment; that  his  intemperance  or  other 
evil  habits  shall  be  restrained ;  and  tiiat  edu- 
cation and  religious  instruction  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  him.  Mr.  Buxton's  remonstrances 
were  more  immediately  effective  than  those 
of  Howard  and  his  coadjutors.  The  great 
penitentiary  at  Millbank,  which  holds  600  male 
prisoners,  was  commenced  in  1819 ;  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  in  1822  to  revise  the 
statutes  concerning  gaols  and  prisons  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  In  1835  an  act  was  pass^ 
providing  for  inspectors  of  prisons  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  government;  a  law  which 
has  been  of  great  benefit  in  opening  the  way 
for  improvements  in  prison  management  and 
discipline.  The  Parkhurst  prison  for  juvenile 
offenders  was  erected  in  1838.  In  1842,  after 
examination  of  prison  systems  in  other  coun- 
tries, the  Pentonville  prison  was  built  as  a 
model  prison  on  the  separate  plan.  Govern- 
ment prisons  have  since  been  erected  at  Port- 
land, Portsmouth,  Dartmouth,  Chatham,  and 
Brixton.  The  hulks  of  men-of-war,  laid  np  in 
ordinary,  were  for  a  time  used  as  prisons,  but 
have  now  been  abandoned  as  every  way  ob- 
jectionable. Scotland,  once  much  worse  than 
England  in  the  abuses  of  her  prisons  and  the 
laxity  of  their  discipline,  has  since  1839  been 
thoroughly  reformed.  In  Ireland  there  has 
been  much  improvement  in  the  prisons  since 
1826,  though  now  there  is  more  liberty  al- 
lowed to  the  prisoners  than  would  be  deemed 
consistent  or  desirable  in  other  countries. — 
Transportation,  which  is  really  a  species  of 
imprisonment,  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  history  of  prisons  and  prison  discipline  in 
Great  Britain,  that  some  account  of  it  is  neces- 
sary to  a  full  understanding  of  the  subject. 
The  first  instance  of  transportation  of  convicts 
from  Great  Britain  occurred  in  1619,  when  100 
were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Virginia,  and  after- 
ward small  numbers  were  occasionally  sent  out 
and  sold  to  the  planters  for  7  or  14  years,  a 
practice  often  alluded  to  by  Defoe  and  other 
writers ;  but  the  business  was  not  conducted 
systematically  till  after  the  year  1718,  when  for 
a  number  of  years  as  many  as  2,000  convicts 
were  annually  transported  thither.  These 
were  sold  to  the  settlers  for  a  term  of  years, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  their  time  often  be- 
came landed  proprietors,  and  purchased  the 
services  of  other  convicts.  The  war  of  the 
revolution  put  an  end  to  this  traffic,  and  the 
British  government  was  compelled  to  find  a 
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'  outlet  for  its  convict  popnladon.  In  1Y86 
it  was  determined  to  eetabllBh  a  penal  colony 
in  Australia,  and  the  first  cargo,  of  860  oon- 
▼lets,  was  sent  out  in  March,  1787,  to  Port  Jack- 
ton,  near  Sydney.  For  some  years  there  was 
nothing  but  disaster  connected  with  this  trans- 
portation. The  convicts,  stowed  in  large  num- 
oers  on  transport  ships,  died  by  hundreds  of 
fever  on  the  passage  out ;  or  if  they  arrived 
they  were  unable  to  earn  a  subsistence,  and 
perished  of  famine,  or,  to  preserve  life,  adopted 
the  savage  habits  of  the  native  bush  rangers. 
At  length  the  influx  of  free  settlers,  the  exten- 
dve  sheep  culture,  and  the  building  up  of 
large  towns,  made  their  condition  tolerable; 
while  the  grants  of  lands  to  the  emancipists, 
as  those  who  had  served  their  time  were 
called,  and  the  plan  of  allowing  tickets  of 
leave,  which  in  some  cases  shortened  their 
term  of  punishment  almost  one  half,  soon 
gave  to  the  convict  settlers  a  powerftd  and  for 
a  time  predominating  influence  in  the  colony, 
which  was  exerted  for  evil.  This  led  to  the 
organization  among  the  free  settlers  of  a  party 
opposed  to  transportation,  which  eventually  be* 
came  so  powerful  that  the  home  government 
was  compeUed  to  yidd  to  their  demands,  and 
in  1840  transportation  to  South  Australia 
ceased.  It  was  maintained  on  Van  Diemen's 
Land  till  1848,  and  in  North  and  West  Aus- 
tralia some  tune  longer ;  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  200  or  800  sent  to  western  Australia, 
it  has  now  been  entirely  abolished.  Its  dis- 
eontinnance  involved  considerable  difficulty  at 
home.  The  government  was  under  the  ne- 
oesstty  of  materially  shortening  the  sentences 
of  those  who  were  committed  to  prison  at 
home,  instead  of  being  sent  to  Australia;  and 
the  introduction  of  a  ticket  of  license  system, 
intended  to  watch  over  their  conduct  during 
the  period  which  would  have  elapsed  if  they 
had  Deen  transported,  produced  a  panic  in  the 
English  community  in  1855  and  1856.  Of  the 
convicts,  of  whom  there  are  somewhat  more 
than  6,000  in  all,  8,800  or  8,400  are  employed 
on  the  public  works  at  Portsmouth  and  Port- 
limd,  and  in  the  dockyards  of  Dartmouth  and 
Chatham.  The  remainder  are  in  the  Penton- 
ville,  Brixton,  and  other  prisons. — ^In  France, 
prisons  were  not  recognized  as  places  of  punish- 
ment until  after  the  revolution.  Previous  to 
that  time,  the  galleys,  the  wheel,  and  the  chain 
gang  had  been  the  principal  modes  of  punish- 
ment. The  prisons  were  as  badly  managed 
and  as  objectionable  in  their  construction  as 
those  of  England  until  after  the  restoration. 
Before  this  they  had  been  of  three  kinds,  the 
royal  prisons,  the  prisons  of  the  nobles,  and 
the  official  prisons;  and  the  gl^^ater  part  of 
them  were  castle  dungeons.  Within  the  last 
25  years  many  new  prisons  have  been  built, 
and  improvements  have  been  made,  but  there 
is  still  freedom  of  intercourse  between  prison- 
ers in  most  of  them,  and  no  labor  except  for 
convicts.  The  prisons  of  the  country  are  now 
divided  into  6  classes,  viz. :  1,  police  prisons;  2, 


houses  of  arrest  for  thoae  awailaag  tnil  - 
sentence,  and  for  those  inapriso&ed  fo:  ^ 
than  a  year ;  8,  judicial  prisK>nS|  for  cs»ea  «' 
appeal  from  the  lower  courts,  for  tho!<  > 
pnsoned  at  the  pleasure  of  the  court,  uA  c^ 
cases  awaiting  the  judgment  of  4he  oo;Ln  : 
assizes ;   4,  houses  of  correction  for  jqtc 
offenders,  and  children  whose  parents  an*  i : 
victed  of  crime;  6,  central  prisons,  orL  - 
of  detention  and  hard  labor,  answering  to  - 
state  or  convict  prisons.    There  are  29  of  v 
last.    In  all  of  them  the  ootntractor  or  \^  . 
agent  is  allowed  to  keep  a  shop  on  the  Bor- 
ises, and  supply  the  prisoners  with  if)^K'>^ 
they  wish ;  and  in  the  central  prisons  tk  kr- 
oner has  half  his  earnings  to  apcnd  in  tlu>^- 
while  the  other  half  is  reserved  as  a  fosd  u .. 
paid  him  at  his  discharge.  The  prisoners  dlIl 
firequently  form  associations  in  prison  to  t^-^ 
on  extensive  robberies  after  their  release,  i. 
the  money  they  receive  at  their  d^hsrge  ;.• 
facilities  for  this.    In  1848  labor  was  abglL:  - 
in  all  the  prisons,  on  the  ground  that  it  ii: 
fered  with  the  industry  of  honest  dtiz&i-: 
was  reestablished  in  1852,  but  the  prodQc> 
the  labor  are  purchased  by  the  state  fox  i 
public  institutions.    In  1852  transportatica  '^ 
Guiana  and  Lambessa  in  Algeria  was  iLr  • 
duced,  and  is  still  the  principal  punula  - 
of  political  offenders. — m  Gennany  g^eri 
the  prisons  are  said  to  be  well  manlj^  ^ 
Prussia  the  management  of  all  the  prisoL? .: 
the  country  has  been  confided,  since  lSo^>. '. 
Dr.  Wichem,  the  founder  of  the  inner  m^^.;  • 
and  the  rough  house  reformatory  at  Hon,  ^  -  < 
as  inspector^general,  with  fiill  powers,  has  p 
proved  the  discipline,  and  placed  overea^^i 
warden  or  director,  and  subordinate  officer- 
trained  for  the  purpose,  and  selected  with  gr- 
caution  and  discrimination,  in  the  beL'ef  tl. 
more  depends  upon  the  personal  character  an 
adaptation  to  their  work  of  tlie  keepers  of  pii- 
ons  than  upon  systems  of  discipline,  forms  c: 
buildings,  and  all  other  arrangements  togetltr 
The  results  which  have  followed  these  chm^ 
are  said  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  Batl^>-'^ 
tory.^In  the  United  States,  the  prison  b^ 
been  considered  a  place  of  punishmeDt  in- 
most from  the  first  settlement;  and  thou-t 
mutilation,  branding,  and  corporal  pmusbm^ii'-' 
prevailed  in  the  early  history  of  the  coouti?  n 
penfdties  for  some  crimes,  and  still  find  a  pl^*" 
on  the  statute  book  of  some  states,  thej  t'> 
now  seldom  inflicted.     The  convict  pri^^ 
were  in  a  horrible  condition  prior  to  the  i^v^^ 
lution ;  but  since  1786  reforma  have  been  ^i^ 
on  in  the  larger  states,  and  most  of  the  s^^'* 
prisons  would  compare  &vorably,  Probst? 
with  those  of  most  other  countries,  though  ^ 
some  of  them  cruel  nunishments  are  j^  ^', 
sorted  to,  and  too  little  discrimination  is  ^"^ 
in  the  appointment  of  wardens  and  keeper 
The  larger  cities  have  usually  penitentiaries  ^"^ 
the  punishment  of  offenders  sentenced  b//^' 
municipal  courts,  as  well  as  houses  of  deterit!'  • ; 
or  police  prisons,  to  whidx  those  awaiting  tn^ 
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confined  with  him,  and  who  after  lus  dSaoharge 
might  attempt  to  oompel  him  to  Tioioas  courses 
by  their  knowledge  of  his  preTionsdiagrace;  that 
it  renders  a  krge  force  of  guards  unneceasarj, 
mnoe  combinations  and  conspiracies  are  impos- 
sible ;  that  it  also  prevents  his  degradation  by 
those  severe  personal  indignities  which  are  re- 
garded as  indispensable  in  congregated  prisons ; 
and  that  it  gives  him  more  opportunity  for  in- 
struction and  reformation,  to  which  end  the 
good  influences  to  which  he  is  subjected  are 
supposed  to  contribute.  Under  this  system, 
the  general  health  of  the  prisoners  is  very  good, 
and  the  mortality  is  less  than  in  most  con- 
gregated prisons.  Insanity  is  not,  according 
to  the  statistics  of  the  past  few  years,  any 
more  prevalent  among  those  confined  in  these 
prisons  than  among  those  in  congregated  pris- 
ons, and  perhaps  not  quite  as  much  so  in  this 
country.  The  first  cost  of  construction,  how- 
ever, is  even  higher  than  in  the  solitary  sys- 
tem, and  the  labor,  though  serving  to  occupy 
the  mind  of  the  prisoner,  and  defraying  part  of 
the  cost  of  his  subsistence,  is  still  unprofitable, 
nowhere  covering  expenses.  In  Pentonville, 
in  1849,  the  average  cost  of  supporting  prisoners 
(including  all  expenses)  is  stated  by  Mr.  Dixon 
at  $260,  while  the  earnings  were  less  than  $18. 
The  Pennsylvania  prisons  do  much  better  than 
this,  but  are  still  conducted  at  a  heavy  loss. 
While  the  prisoners  are  obedient  and  docile, 
quiet  and  well  behaved,  they  lose  to  some  ex- 
tent their  mental  activity,  and  on  their  dis- 
charge a  considerable  number  of  them  sink 
down  into  a  semi-fatuous  state,  even  when 
their  confinement  has  been  only  of  18  months' 
or  two  years^  duration.  This  occurred  to  such 
a  degree  at  Pentonville,  decidedly  the  healthi- 
est and  best  managed  of  these  prisons,  that 
when  the  men,  after  18  months'  imprisonment, 
were  removed  on  shipboard  for  transportation, 
they  were  found  entirely  incapable  of  taking 
care  of  themselves,  becoming  in  a  day  or  two 
light-headed,  low-spirited,  silly,  and  some  of 
them  subject  to  sudden  faintings ;  and  it  was 
found  necessary,  for  some  weeks  before  ship- 
ping the  subsequent  companies,  to  bring  them 
mto  association  with  each  other,  and  encourage 
them  to  talk  and  be  merry.  Nor  has  it  been 
found  that,  in  cases  of  discharge,  the  reforma- 
tions were  so  numerous  as  was  to  be  hoped.  If 
they  retained  sufficient  vitality  and  intellect  to 
be  active,  their  activity  has  very  ofben  been  for 
evil ;  if  they  were  stupid  and  idiotic,  they  re- 
mained so. — ^The  "silent"  or  Auburn  system 
did  not  originate  at  Auburn,  for  in  17T2 
Howard  saw  it  in  practice  at  Ghent,  and  spoke 
of  it  approvingly.  Not  long  after,  however, 
this  plan  was  abolished  there  by  the  emperor 
Joseph  II.,  and  the  old  regime  reinstated.  There 
is,  however,  little  reason  to  suppose  that  Capt. 
Elam  Lynds  had  any  knowledge  of  the  prison 
at  Ghent,  when  in  1823  he  made  his  experiment 
at  Auburn,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been 
managed  on  the  solitary  system.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Auburn  plan,  equally  with  those 


we  have  already  described,  to  prevent  ib:  z- 
tercourse  between  prisoners  which  expeht: . 
has  shown  to  be  so  productive  of  eviL  h  .- 
tempts  to  accomplish  this  by  solitary  c<«ifi- 
ment  in  cells  at  night,  and  by  strictly  enf .: :, 
silence  during  the  day  in  the  worktops  li: 
the  chapel.  They  are  permitted,  howevt:  * 
address  necessary  inquiries  to  their  instrc  • 
in  the  shops,  and  to  the  wardens  and  ket;-.:-. 
to  converse  with  the  chaplain,  and  to  p&r-  . 
pate  in  the  exercises  of  the  Sabbath  scboul  S. 
m  singing  in  public  worship.  'Hie  adyuuj'^ 
of  this  plan  were,  a  much  less  cost  of  coD^'r-  • 
tion,  OS  the  cells,  having  grated  doors,  andlr  - 
only  used  as  lodging  and  Sunday  rooms,  c\> . . 
be  much  smaller;  greater  eflficiency  and  r> 
ductiveness  in  labor,  the  result  of  workic: :  - 
gether,  in  many  cases  rendering  the  prison  x^- 
supporting,  or  even  profitable  to  the  stste ;  &- :. 
it  is  stated  in  some  prisons,  a  better  ph.Tt  . 
and  mental  condition  of  the  men  on  their  a- 
charge.  It  is  also  urged,  though  hardly  d- 
monstrated,  that  under  this  system  monu.] 
religious  instruction  can  be  more  effectau' 
conveyed.  It  is  objected  to  it,  that  the  ^k :  -r/^ 
know  each  other,  and  find  means  of  cvmz.- 
nicating  with  each  other ;  that  there  are  colk- 
quently  frequent  outbreidcB,  which  are  imf  r 
sible  under  the  other  systems ;  that  the  priv  -  < ; 
is  more  at  the  mercy  and  caprice  of  his  ki«i-: 
than  in  the  other  systems ;  and  that  the  Tty::- 
BO  far  as  escapes,  deaths,  and  cases  of  insan.  y 
show,  are  less  satisfactory  than  in  the  Beparui^ 
system.  It  is  obvious  thai  much  more  n;:.: 
depend  upon  the  character  and  abilitj  of ''  - 
warden  and  keepers  in  this  system  than  in  tb  x 
which  we  have  previously  described.  The  A> 
bum  system,  with  some  variations  in  nutN:^ 
of  detail,  and  more  or  less  strictness  in  the  c- 
forcement  of  silence,  is  now  adopted  in  the  ^ut^ 
prisons  of  most  of  the  United  States,  and  in  tb^ 
principal  penitentiaries  or  district  pri^DS.  *' 
18  also  adopted  in  a  considerable  number  of  tl<c 
county  prisons,  especially  the  larger  and  m-y 
recently  erected.  In  England  it  is  the  sysiciu 
generally  preferred  in  the  county  prisoDS  a: : 
penitentiaries.  It  is  also  adopted  in  the  29  a^- 
vict  prisons  (maisana  eentrale$)  of  France.  I^ 
Ireland,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden. 
and  Norway,  on  the  contrary,  the  separates.^'* 
tem  has  the  preference;  while  in  Gennarj 
both  are  in  use.  In  Italy  there  is  very  lut^ 
system  or  order  in  the  prisons,  except  in  Sar- 
dinia, where  some  years  since  the  separate  p-^ 
was  received  with  the  most  favor.— In  &^- 
land  the  relinquishment  of  transportation  U 
been  followed  by  some  modifications  of  the  s^ 
tems  we  have  described.  These  are  due  vm-J 
to  the  influence  of  Miyor-General  Sir  Jo^ilI^ 
Jebb,  who  has  since  1887  devoted  moch  attcc 
tion  to  the  construction  and  management  of  eoi^ 
vict  prisons,  and  is  now  chairman  of  the  bo&N 
of  convict  prison  directors.  His  syBtem  recog- 
nizes 8  periods  of  probation  for  prisoners,  i- 
Imprisonment  in  a  separate  prison  ibrdmontbN 
Prisoners  are  sent^  when  convicted,  to  >v  as^ 
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In  ^e  exeroiM  of  it  be  1IIA7  emi^7  what  mettm 
he  pleases.  He  inay  limit  himself  to  his  own 
ships,  or  he  may  resort  to  those  of  other  states. 
Of  the  former  he  may  employ  only  his  pnblio 
vessels,  or  he  may  avail  himsdf  of  the  private 
vessels  of  his  subjects  by  commissioning  them 
to  seize  the  merchant  ships  of  the  enemy.  These 
commissioned  private  ships  or  privateers  are  in 
naval  warfare  much  the  same  as  the  volunteer 
corps  are  in  the  land  service.  In  both  cases 
the  commissions  proceeding  from  the  sovereign 
make  those  who  bear  them  the  instraments  and 
servants  of  the  state.  On  the  sea  it  is  the  let- 
ters ot  mar<}ne  which  give  that  interest  in  the 
prize  which  is  the  indncement  to  engsge  in  the 
service.  For,  primarily,  all  prizes  vest  in  the 
state,  and  it  is  the  commission  alone  which^ 
nnder  the  mnnioipal  regulations  of  each  state, 
defines  the  proportion  of  the  captured  property 
and  the  other  rewards  which  shall  fall  to  the 
privateersman.  (SeePmzB.)  To  guard  against 
the  excesses  and  abuses  which  are  incident  to 
privateering,  it  has  been  subjected  to  various 
restrictions.  Some  states  have  regulated  the 
composition  of  the  crews,  and  have  forbidden 
all  cruising  in  the  rivers  or  along  the  coasts 
within  the  sea  line  of  the  enemy.  Generally 
commissions  are  granted  on  concUtion  that  the 
rights  of  neutrals  shall  be  respected,  and  that 
belligerent  rights  shall  in  all  cases  be  enforced 
according  to  the  rules  of  war ;  that  prizes  shall 
be  brought  for  abjudication  before  the  proper 
tribunal ;  and  that  the  whole  conduct  of  the 
cruise  shall  be  confined  to  the  instructions  of 
government  Bonds  are  taken  for  the  due  per- 
formance of  these  engagements,  and  owners  and 
officers  are  subjected  to  penalties  for  the  viola- 
tion of  thenL-->Frivateenng  may  be  regarded  in 
two  aspects,  or  rather  it  may  be  said  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  privateering,  one  of  which  is 
far  more  legitimate  and  defensible  than  the 
other.  The  former  of  these  kinds  is  that  in 
which  the  citizens  of  one  of  the  states  at  war 
sail  under  their  own  fiag  against  the  enemy. 
They  find  employment  in  this  way  for  the 
ships  which  during  war  must  almost  of  neces* 
sity  be  withdrawn  f^om  trade ;  and  they  con- 
tribute very  materially  to  the  maritime  strength 
of  their  state.  In  such  a  country  as  the  United 
States,  which  from  various  motives  maintains 
an  incomdderable  navy  compared  with  those  of 
the  great  maritime  powers  of  Enrope,  the  as- 
sistance of  the  mercantile  marine  would  be  in 
ease  of  war  almost  indispensable.  In  fact, 
making  war  vessds  of  merchantmen  would  be 
nothing  else  than  the  creation  of  an  adequate 
naval  fleet.  This  sort  of  privateering  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  always  defended  and  encouraged, 
though,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  it  has  pro- 
fJMsed  itself  willing  to  surrender  on  fair  condi- 
tions even  this  manifest  and  just  advantage. 
The  other  and  more  odious  form  of  privateer- 
ing is  that  in  which  a  neutral  accepts  a  com- 
mission from  one  of  two  belligerents.  Here 
the  legitunacy  of  the  practice  is  not  so  dear,  at 
least  so  ftr  as  affeota  the  neutral    He  can  cer- 


tainly have  no  patriotic  motive  m 
such  a  commission.    Such  a  motiTe  »  r.- 
probably  even  when  the  privateer  eaik  zl^ 
the  flag  of  his  own  country;    but  thc£    . 
country  does  reaDy  derive  some  bea^  l-  . 
the  service.    In  the  case  soppoeed,  tke  e«    . 
is  a  sort  of  legalized  pirate,  and  so  indeed . 
regarded  by  those  conventiooa  and  vr<L 
which,  in  condemnation  of  this  ^nse  {A 
international  laws  of  war,  almost  aH  n^ 
have  entered  into.    The  French  crd^tkn^^ 
la  marine  expressly  declared  snch  practL- 
be  piracy.    The  treaties  between  Fraz^c^ 
Holland  in  1662,  between  the  United  ^'. 
and  France  in  1789,  of  the  United  Suies  » 
England  in   1794^  with  the  NctlierlaLd- 
1792,  with  Prussia  in  1785  and  1799,  wniA  -  . 
Spain  in  1795,  with  Sweden  in  1783  and  > 
all  declared  that  if  any  citizen  c^  either    . 
tracting  power  should  take  letters  of  maa> 
carry  on  privateering  against  tbe  other  r- 
any  power  with  whom  tiie  other  was  it  ^ . 
he  i&ould  be  treated  as  a  pirate.     The  .: 
practice  of  nations  also  accords  witb  the  f: 
of  these  express  compacta.    In  the  war  i  . 
Mexico,  England  and  France  forbade  their « . 
jects  to  accept  the  privateering  oomsutt^. 
which  were  offered  by  that  power.     So  il  . 
late  Russian  war,  the  neutru  Suropean  sts* 
prohibited  their  subjects  from  taking  p^^  . 
the  war,  either  by  accepting  letters  of  m&r 
or  otherwise  aiding  the  belugerenta.    Aus- 
Denmark,  and  Sweden  and  Iforway  exc>... 
privateers  from  their  ports.    The  foreign  erl>: 
ment  acts  of  Great  Bntain  and  the  United  Sl&.  - 
tnt  statutes,  which  impose  sh'it^ 
[ties  on  citizens  or  residents  who  reeei 
commissions,  equip  privateers,  or  enlist  me& :'  : 
service  in  any  foreign  war.    This  species  •' 
privateering  seems  to  be  well  nigh  repr&^. 
Kot  so  the  other.  For  nearly  a  century  the  ti- 
pediency  of  its  suppression  had  been  at  iuu: 
vals  elaborately  discussed;  yet  in  all  that  j- 
nod  but  little  advance  had  been  made  tov.-. 
the  setUement  of  the  question.     In  18o6  :^r 
subject  was  revived  at  the  congress  which  c^  :- 
vened  at  Paris  after  the  Russian  war,  ud  '... 
states  there  represented  made  mntnal  ei2g&^- 
ments  to  surrender  the  practice  of  privateerii^ 
The  United  States  still  maintains  its  old  pc^.- 
tion.    As  early  as  1785  (to  review  briefly  iU  \ 
doctrine  and  practice  of  our  government  opcc 
this  matter)  the  United  States  made  an  efat 
to  abolish  privateering.    In  that   year,  aad 
while  he  was  negotisiing  with  Pnissis  ti^ 
treaty  which  was  afterward  concluded.  Dr. 
Franklm  wrote:  '' The  United  Sutes  of  Amt-r- 
ica,  though  better  situated  than  any  £arop«£ 
nation  to  make  profit  by  privateering,  are.  5<^ 
far  as  in  them  lies,  endeavoring  to  abolish  the 
practice,  by  offering  in  all  their  treaties  vitli 
other  powers  an  article  engaging  e<demn]y  thA 
in  case  of  future  war  no  privateer  shaU  be  cod* 
missioned  on  either  side,  and  that  uunscd 
merchant  ships  on  both  sides  shall  pursue  tbeir 
voyages  unmolested^'    Dr.  Franklin  proc&ied 
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ped  in  June,  dried  and  pnlverited,  are  naed 
in  some  parts  of  Europe  for  tanning  leather. 
The  young  slender  branches  and  shoots  are  em- 
ployed like  osiers  for  basket  making  and  for 
tying  packages.  The  berries  afford  a  rose  color 
which  is  used  in  tinting  maps  and  prints ;  they 
are  also  eaten  by  several  kinds  of  birds.  A 
greenish  oil  fit  for  lamps  or  to  make  soap  is 
extracted  from  them  by  pressure. — ^There  are 
several  varieties  of  the  common  privet,  such  as 
the  white-berried,  yellow-berried,  green-ber- 
ried, the  narrow-leaved,  and  the  variegated 
leaved;  but  the  most  desirable  of  all,  especially 
for  live  hedges,  is  the  Italian  or  evergreen.  The 
spike-flowered  privet  (X.  tpieatum^  Hamilton) 
is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Kepanl,  a  shrub 
6  or  8  feet  high,  with  elliptical  acute  leaves, 
which  are  hairy  on  their  lower  surfaces ;  the 
flowers  crowded,  almost  sessile,  disposed  in  a 
thyrse,  white,  appearing  in  June  and  July.  The 
wax  tree  (Z.  lucidumj  Alton),  so  called  from 
excreting  a  waxy  matter,  is  a  small  tree  10  to 
20  feet  high,  with  broad,  ovate-oblong,  acumi- 
nate leaves,  shining  on  their  upper  surfaces, 
the  flowers  in  thyrsoid  panicles,  white.  It  is  a 
handsome  object  when  trained  to  a  single  stem, 
and  may  be  propagated  by  layers,  cuttings,  or 
by  grafting  upon  the  common  privet.  It  is  a 
native  of  China.  Other  species  are  known  in- 
digenous to  Japan,  China,  and  the  East  Indies. 
PRIVY  COUNCIL.  See  Council. 
PRIZE,  any  property  captured  at  sea  in  vir- 
tue of  the  rights  of  war.  A  difference  exists  in 
practice  between  war  on  land  and  on  the  sea  in 
respect  to  private  property.  On  land  private 
property,  with  some  exceptions,  is  respected 
\y  all  civilized  nations;  but  at  sea  all  the  prop- 
erty of  every  citizen  of  a  belligerent  country  is 
liable  to  capture. — The  general  rights  of  a  bel- 
ligerent are  to  nmke  captures  by  his  public 
armed  vessels  of  war,  to  grant  commissions  to 
private  persons  for  the  same  object,  and  to 
establish  tribunals  of  prize  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  into  all  maritime  captures,  and  of 
judicially  deciding  upon  their  validity.  By  the 
aeclaration  of  war  all  the  citizens  of  the  belli- 
gerent countries  respectively  become  enemies, 
and  the  citizens  of  one  country  may  seize  any 
property  of  the  other  that  they  may  meet  with 
at  sea.  Property  however  so  seized  belongs 
to  the  sovereign  of  the  country,  and  not  to  the 
captors,  except  it  is  given  to  them  as  an  act  of 
grace  on  the  part  of  their  sovereign.  For  this 
reason,  and  also  that  the  government  of  the 
country  may  have  the  power  to  limit  and  con- 
trol the  operations  of  the  war,  commissions  are 
usually  granted  by  the  government  to  private 
persons  authorizing  them  to  make  such  captures, 
and  after  abjudication  by  a  competent  tribunal 
they  are  entitled  to  the  proceeds  of  the  prizes 
thus  taken.  (SeePsrvATSEB.)  It  is  obviously  ne- 
cessary that  when  a  capture  has  been  made  there 
should  be  some  tribunal  with  authority  to  pass 
upon  the  validity  of  the  capture,  and  to  pro- 
nounce a  decree  of  condemnation  or  acquittal 
It  is  therefore  the  right  and  duty  of  the  gov- 
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ermnent  of  a  comitry,  on  the  dedan^v: 
war,  to  establish  tribunals  of  prize;  &i.d 
then  responsible  to  all  foreign  nstiomv: 
correctness  of  the  decisions  therein  mii  * 
far  as  the  property  in  qnesdon  is  co&ccr 
the  sentence  of  the  prize  court  is  cm.. 
upon  all  the  world.    If  the  sentence  is  c  l- 
condemnation,  the  title  of  the  fonnerovii* 
the  property  is  divested,  and  all  nati  :> . 
bound  to  respect  the  new  title  acqniicd :: 
it.    To  give  the  decision  of  the  court  tli-: 
however,  it  must  appear  concluavdj  th 
court  had  jurisdiction  over  the  pnf^r. 
question.    The  court  must  be  es^li^j- 
uie  country  of  the  captor,  or  in  that  of  L  .  i 
in  the  war,  but  it  is  not  neoessarj  tl/  .  | 
prize  should  be  brought  within  a  port  (f   | 
of  these  countries.    It  is  the  practice  of  < :  I 
Britain  and  of  the  United  States  to  adjii .  | 
upon  captures  which  have  been  carried  x.  { 
neutral  port. — ^The  next  question  to  be  c  c  j 
ered  is:  Who  are  enemies,  and  what  pr;   I 
is  liable  to  capture  ?    For  tJiis  purpose  ci*.    | 
the  native-bom  citizens  of  the  belligera: .  | 
considered  as  enemies,  but  all  persoDs  -^  I 
have  their  domicile  in  the  hostile  cooLtr- ,   { 
the  citizens  of  a  country  which  is  ii£v:  i 
permanent  or  temporary  dominion  of  tK  : 
mies  of  another  country,  are  considered  i^ :  | 
citizens  of  the  latter,  and  all  trade  irith :.  | 
is  illegal,  unless  the  government  chooses  t '    i 
ognize  the  country  as  neutral,  in  wbicli    I 
courts  of  justice  are  bound  by  such  ri-^  r ; 
tion.    It  is  very  doubtful  whether  a  cinic 
one  country  can  expatriate  himself  on 
brealdng  out  of  war,  in  order  to  acquire  i' 
tral  rights  and  privileges ;  but  it  is  ceruic '  I 
if  he  removes  in  order  to  mask  his  mere  J : 
projects  under  a  neutral  flag,  such  an  a'-  i 
fraudulent  and  of  no  avaO.     But  if  ie  ^-^ ' 
moved  during  peace,  and   acquired  a  d<: 
die  in  a  foreign  country,  he  may  enpairt 
trade  with  a  country  which  is  at  peace  Triii 
adopted  country,  although  at  war  with  tb&: 
his  nativity.    The  question  of  the  domiciic  > : 
person  is  generally  to  be  determined  by  hi?  - 
tention.    Thus  if  he  goes  to  a  foreign  cour" 
for  a  temporary  purpose,  with  the  intentio:  • 
returning  after  accomplishing  his  object  - 
would  not  acquire  a  domicile  there.   If-  ^"^ 
ever,  he  should  remain  there  a  long  time,  -; 
would  be  evidence,  though  not  concluavts  c: 
his  intention  to  make  that  country  bis  dam:a. 
If  it  sufficiently  appear  that  the  intention  ^ 
removing  was   to  make  a  permanent  ^^"^^ 
ment,  or  for  an  indefinite  time,  the  rightofdcs.' 
icile  is  acquired  by  a  residence  even  of » «' 
days ;  and  a  neutral  or  subject  found  resiif- 
within  a  foreign  country  is  presumed  to  :^ 
there  animo  manendi^  and  if  a  state  ot  rit 
should  bring  his  national  character  into  <i^^ 
tion,  it  Hes  upon  him  to  explain  the  circ^' 
stances  of  his  residence.    If  a  peison  becoo« 
a  citizen  of  another  country  by  mtorslJ^^ 
or  residence,  his  native  nationali^  f^^  ^ 
verts ;  but  a  mere  visit  to  his  origin*l  coutt^ 
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^'1  not  reintegrate  him  as  a  subject  of  that 
.u*y,  if  Buch  visit  was  intended  to  be  of 
t  ci  1 1  ration  only.  A  citizen  of  one  country 
I'-u'j:  and  doing  business  in  another,  resumes 
.  vi'ive  character  if,  on  war  breaking  out,  he 
liimself  in  itinere  to  return  to  the  country 
■-<  birth  or  adoption;  but  the  mere  inten- 
witlioat  some  overt  act  is  not  suflBcient. 
;an  may  have  a  neutral  residence,  and  yet 
T  »ro perty  may  acquire  a  hostile  character. 
iio  riiay  be  a  merchant  in  more  countries 

I  one,  and  may  thus  acquire  at  last  a  qxioH 
iK-ile  beside  that  of  his  birth  and  parentage ; 

this  would  be  respected  by  the  law,  pro- 
•l  til  ore  was  no  indication  of  fraudulent  in- 
"lon,  that  is,  of  giving  himself  two  national 
a(  ters,    between  which  he  could  choose 

•I  time  to  time,  as  suited  the  exigencies  of 
moment.     The  property  of  a  house  of 

'o    in  an  enemy's  country  is  liable  to  con- 

r.u'Ation,  whatever  be  the  domicile  of  the 
ners  who  constitute  the  house.  If  some  of 
partners  have  a  neutral  residence,  their  sep- 
0  property  will  not  be  affected  by  the  fact 

:.ieir  being  connected  with  a  house  of  trade 

II  hostile  country.  And  when  a  shipment  is 
■lo  by  the  house  to  a  partner  in  a  neutral 
.:.try,  or  by  a  partner  in  a  hostile  country  to 
itmso  in  a  neutral  country,  it  depends  upon 

•  question  to  whose  account  and  risk  the 
>  Ls  are  shipped,  whether  they  are  liable  to 

•  undomned  as  prize.  Commercial  factories 
a  foreign  country,  which  are  free  from  the 

;iTol  of  the  government  of  that  country,  are 

.  -i tiered   as    belonging  to  the  country  by 

.I'h  they  are  establi>lied,  and  the  nationality 

; persons  engaged  therein  is  determined  ac- 

•  iintjly.  But  this  exception  does  not  apply 
•re  the  government  of  the  country  has  the 

.trol,  although  peculiar  privileges  are  grant- 
t )  the  subjects  of  a  particular  nation.     A 

•  i^'u  minister  does  not  lose  his  domicile  in 
-.  own  country  by  residing  in  the  foreign  one 

•vriich  he  is  accredited;  but  if  he  engages  in 
•1'.'  there,  he  is,  in  respect  to  such  trade,  con- 
rod  as  a  citizen  of  the  country  where  it  is 
rr'iL-d  on.     The  domicile  of  a  mariner  is  the 
(iitry  of  his  birth  ;  but  if  he  engages  in  a  ship 
'  irado  which  is  hostile  to  a  particiilar  country, 
•U  in  respect  to  that  country  considered  as 
I  enomy. — It  sometimes  occurs  that  circum- 
..:i'c3  will  not  permit  property  captured  at  sea 
!'o  -^ent  into  port.    The  captor  in  such  a  case 
\y  tle.^troy  it,  or  allow  the  master  or  owner 
ran-s  jm  it.     Such  a  contract  is  valid  by  the 
v  of  nations,  but  is  prohibited  in  England  by 
-nte.     By  the  ransom  bill  the  vessel  is  pro- 
"^  'd  from  subsequent  capture  until  she  reaches 
"  <»wn  country,  or  the  country  specified  in 
*'  ''ill,  provided  there  be  no  de^^ation  from 
'  •  <<>'irse  of  the  voyage.    Generally  some  of 
• '  "ili'-ers  and  crew  are  retained  as  hostages, 
■1  if  they  die,  or  the  vessel  is  lost  by  a  peril 
'  ^liQ  sea  before  her  arrival  in  port,  unless  it 
-^  '^Jherwise  stipulated  in  the  bill,  the  ransom 
'  ii'-vertheless  due ;  for  the  captors  do  not  in- 


sure either  the  safe  arrival  of  the  vessel  or  the 
lives  of  the  hostages.  If  the  vessel  deviates 
and  is  afterward  captured  and  condemned,  it 
has  been  questioned  whether  the  debtors  of 
the  ransom  are  discharged  from  their  contract. 
According  to  Valin  it  is  the  constant  practice 
in  France  to  consider  the  debtors  as  discharged, 
and  the  price  of  the  ransom  is  deducted  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  prize  and  given  to  the  first 
captor,  and  the  residue  given  to  the  second. 
If  the  captor  himself  should  after  the  seizure 
be  taken  by  an  enemy's  cruiser,  together  with 
the  ransom  bill,  the  ransom  becomes  part  of 
the  lawful  conquest  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
debtors  of  the  ransom  are  consequently  dis- 
charged from  the  contract  under  the  ransom 
bill. — The  right  which  a  captor  acquires  by  the 
seizure  is  an  inchoate  right  merely,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  be  divested  before  condemnation.  If 
there  is  a  recapture,  escape,  or  voluntary  dis- 
charge of  the  property,  a  court  of  prize  cannot 
proceed  to  adjudication.  By  the  Roman  law 
of  jus  postliminii^  persons  or  things  taken  by 
the  enemy  were  restored  to  their  former  state 
upon  coming  again  into  possession  of  the  nation 
to  which  they  had  belonged.  Formerly,  as 
between  the  belligerents,  the  title  to  property 
captured  passed  after  it  had  been  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  captors  24  hours ;  and  if  after  that 
time  it  was  recaptured  by  third  persons,  they 
became  the  absolute  owners  of  it.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  property  of  the  original  owners  is  not 
divested  until  condemnation,  and  the  recap- 
tors  are  merely  entitled  to  salvage,  the  amount 
of  which  is  in  the  United  States  fixed  by  stat- 
ute for  most  cases,  and  when  not  so  fixed  is 
determined  by  the  general  principles  of  law. 
Salvage  has  been  allowed  where,  although  the 
original  capture  was  illegal,  the  acts  of  the 
government  showed  that  the  law  of  nations 
would  have  been  violated  and  the  vessel  con- 
demned if  it  had  been  taken  in.  There  is  some 
conflict  of  authority  whether  the  crew  of  a 
vessel  who  recapture  it  before  condemnation 
are  entitled  to  salvage.  It  would  seem  that 
in  the  United  States  they  are  not,  because  it  is 
considered  to  be  the  duty  of  the  crew  to  do  all 
that  they  can  to  save  the  vessel  until  she  is 
condemned.  If  a  treaty  of  peace  makes  no 
particular  provisions  relative  to  captured  prop- 
erty, it  remains  in  the  same  condition  in  which 
the'  treaty  finds  it.  In  England,  as  between 
English  subjects,  the  right  of  postliminy  sub- 
sists to  the  end  of  the  war,  and  foreign  nations 
are  treated  with  the  same  liberality  which  they 
accord  in  similar  circumstances  to  England. 
The  property  of  a  subject  or  an  ally  engaged  in 
commerce  with  the  enemy  is  liable  to  capture ; 
and  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  trade 
be  direct  or  indirect.  The  law  of  nations  per- 
mits vessels  to  sail  and  chase  under  false  colors, 
but  not  to  fire  a  gun  or  capture  under  them. — 
It  has  become  an  established  principle  of  the 
law  of  nations,  that  a  nation  which  takes  no 
part  in  a  war  shall  have  the  same  rights  which 
It  has  in  time  of  peace,  except  so  far  as  the  ex- 
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eraifle  of  thiesa  rl|$hte  iroold  materiaUy  inter- 
fere with  the  pennanent  rights  of  the  belliger- 
ents.  Withia  her  own  territoiy,  which  for  this 
and  other  porpoBea  eztenda  a  marine  leagae 
from  the  shore,  a  neutral  nation  is  sapreme. 
No  belligerent  has  a  right  to  make  a  capture  in 
her  watm,  or  to  arm  or  equip  his  ships  of  war 
in  her  ports,  and  if  either  of  these  things  is 
done  the  neutral  is  bound  to  redress  the  in- 
jury. A  ship  has  no  right  to  station  itself  in  a 
neutral  port  and  send  out  boats  to  make  hos- 
tile seizures.  It  has  been  thought  by  some 
jurists  that  if  a  vessel  is  pursued  and  goes  into 
a  neutral  port,  it  may  be  pursued  dvm  fercet 

r,  and  captured ;  but  the  better  opinion  is 
this  is  a  clear  viohition  of  the  neutral  ter- 
ritory. The  neutral  nation  may  allow  certain 
privileges  to  one  of  the  belligerents,  but  only 
such  as  she  is  willing  to  allow  to  t^e  other. 
She  cannot  lend  money  to  one  belligerent,  but 
if  she  is  under  a  previous  stipulation,  made  in 
time  of  peace,  to  furnish  a  given  number  of 
ships  or  troops  to  one  of  the  belligerents,  the 
contract  may  be  complied  with.  But  it  is  said 
that  she  is  not  bound  to  do  this  if  her  ally  was 
the  aggressor.  If  a  prize  is  brought  into  a 
neutral  port,  the  neutral  government  may  exer- 
cise jurisdiction  so  far  as  to  restore  the  prop- 
erty of  its  own  subjects  which  has  been  illegally 
captured.  And  it  has  been  held  in  the  United 
States  that  foreign  ships,  which  offend  against 
the  laws  of  that  countiy  within  its  jurisdiction, 
may  be  pursued  and  seized  upon  the  ocean, 
and. brought  back  for  a^udication.  In  1798 
the  government  of  the  United  States  established 
rules  of  neutrality  which  it  required  foreign 
belligerent  powers  to  observe  in  their  inter- 
course with  this  country.  Among  others  was 
one  which  provided  that  if  an  armed  vessel  of 
one  nation  should  depart  from  our  jurisdic- 
tion, no  armed  vessel  being  within  the  same 
and  belonging  to  an  adverse  belligerent  power 
should  depart  until  24  hours  after  the  former. 
It  IB  now  a  universally  admitted  principle  of 
the  law  of  nations  that  a  belligerent  has  a 
right  in  time  of  war  to  visit  and  search  all 
vessels  on  the  ocean,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  they  or  their  cargoes  are  hostile  or 
neutral.  This  right  gives  also  as  a  necessary 
incident  the  right  to  seize  and  send  in  the  ves- 
sel for  a^udication,  whenever  its  real  charac- 
ter, or  that  of  its  cargo,  is  justly  oi>en  to  sus- 
picion. The  neutral  must  submit,  and  if  her 
crew  rise  and  endeavor  to  recapture  the  ves- 
sel, it  is  a  hostile  act,  which  subjects  the  vessel 
and  cargo  to  condemnation.  Keutral  goods 
may  be  carried  in  a  belligerent  vessel  even  if 
the  latter  is  armed,  according  to  the  law  in  the 
United  States ;  and  a  neutral  ship  is  not  sub- 
ject to  seizure  if  she  has  belligerent  goods  on 
hoard.  Attempts  have  been  made  at  different 
times  to  engraft  on  the  law  of  nations  the 
principle  that  free  ships  make  free  goods,  but 
the  law  remains  unchanged,  except  as  it  has 
been  modified  by  treaties  between  particular 
nations.     The  question  whether  a  oountiy, 


whkh  dnyinjg  peaee  eonfixsn  the  trade  cf  1:1 
oolonies  to  its  own  subjects,  can  dnricrr  vs 
open  such  trade  to  a  neutral,  has  been  int^'. 
disoussed.  In  England  it  has  been  held  *J  r 
it  cannot;  but  this  rule  has  been  repodisre^ 
by  the  government  of  the  United  fitactea.  K-> 
trals  are  not  permitted  to  carry  goods  wk.-^ 
are  oontraband  of  war,  or  to  enter  a  Uockaded 

Eyrt.  (See  Blogkadb,  and  ComAaA^ 
reach  of  blockade  forfeits  the  voanel,  and  = 
some  oases  the  cargo;  but  according  to  th. 
modem  practice,  the  carrying  of  contnbci 
gooda  omy  forfeits  the  goods,  aiufl  the  o^rKr 
of  the  vessel  loses  merely  his  frelgiit  and  ex- 
penses, unless  the  same  person  01ms  both  d? 
and  cargo,  or  some  fraud  appears  in  the  tnss- 
action,  in  which  cases  both  ahip  and  cargo  rv 
forfeited.  If  an  enemy's  cargo  is  captm^  ± 
a  neutral  vessel,  the  vessel  has  a  dalm  on  ti. 
captors  for  freight  But  this  role  is  liini:.: 
by  the  reason  of  it,  and  if  the  cargo  be  rt  s- 
traband,  or  the  voyage  be  quaH  contraba&i 
then  the  neutral  vessel  loses  its  fiieigbt.  T^: 
rule  that  freight  is  not  earned  unless  the  gocd» 
are  carried  to  their  destination,  applies  to  f  £> 
ture.  But  if  the  captor  takes  the  goods  wb«^ 
they  should  have  been  carried,  and  evoi  if  br 
does  this  substantially  though  not  predseh. 
as  b^  bringing  goods  to  Boston  which  vcr: 
destmed  to  Kew  York,  freight  is  doe.— A. 
sdzures  at  sea  are  made  at  the  peril  of  rhf 
captors.  If;  on  being  sent  in,  the  vessd  ud 
cargo  are  acquitted,  the  captors  are  req>on£it!r 
for  all  damages  and  costs,  unless  the  capture 
was  made  with  probable  cause.  What  is  j  rot- 
able cause  is  a  question  of  some  difficulty,  tii 
depends  very  much  upon  the  futs  of  each  par- 
ticular case.  In  general,  if  the  papers  ap- 
peared false  or  colorable,  or  were  soppress^c. 
mutilated,  or  spoliated ;  if  the  voyage  were  :>• 
or  from  a  blockaded  port ;  or  if  other  circtni:- 
stances  of  a  like  nature  occurred,  the  c^tcn 
would  be  justified  in  sending  the  vessel  in  ia 
abjudication.  After  the  vessel  is  captured, 
the  captors  are  responsible  for  any  Iocs  which 
may  occur  by  the  negligence,  fault,  or  misc*^ 
duct  of  the  prize  ofacers  and  crew ;  but  the? 
are  not  responsible  if  a  loss  occurs  from  acci- 
dent, stress  of  weather,  recapture,  te. — While  | 
a  ship  is  forfeited  by  the  master  disgnisiDg  1«- 
ligerent  property  on  board  as  neutral,  withoc:  I 
the  authority,  assent,  or  knowledge  of  th« 
owner,  this  act  does  not  operate  as  a  bretcb 
of  neutrality  as  to  the  goods  on  board  which 
are  actually  neutral  and  proved  to  be  so  br 
proper  documents,  and  belong  to  another 
owner  than  him  who  has  forfeited  the  froods. 
If  neutral  interests  or  property  are  undi^is- 
guishably  mixed  up  with  belligerent  intere^^s 
or  property,  they  become  liable  themselTfs  to 
all  the  incidents  and  efiects  of  a  beUigereot 
character.  A  resiatance  to  search  when  ri^t- 
fhlly  demanded,  an  attempt  at  rescue,  sod 
seeking  belligerent  protection  or  receiring  it, 
are  all  breaches  of  die  duty  of  a  neutral ;  bn: 
it  is  said  in  qualifioatton  of  this  rale,  that  if 
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greater  force  than  the  ship  maldiig  the  oaptare, 
the  proceeds  belong  wholly  to  the  captors; 
otherwise  they  are  eqnallj  divided  between 
the  United  States  and  the  captors.  The  com- 
manding officers  of  fleets,  squadrons,  or  single 
ships  tike  8  twentieths,  the  whole  of  which 
^68  to  the  commander  of  a  single  ship  acting 
independently ;  but  if  he  is  under  the  command 
of  an  officer  of  a  fleet  or  squadron,  that  officer 
has  one  twentieth,  and  the  commander  of  tiie 
ship  the  other  two.  Sea  lieutenants,  captains 
of  marines,  and  sailing  masters  take  2  twen- 
tieths ;  chaplains,  lieutenants  of  marines,  sur- 
geons, pursers,  boatswains,  gunners,  carpenters, 
and  master's  mates,  2  twentieths ;  midshipmen, 
surgeon's  mates,  captain's  clerks,  schoolmasters, 
boatswain's  mates,  gunner's  mates,  carpenter's 
mates,  ship's  stewards,  sailmakers,  masters  at 
arms,  armorers,  cockswains,  and  coopers,  8^ 
twentieths ;  gunner's  yeomen,  boatswain's  yeo- 
men, quartermasters,  quarter  gunners,  sail- 
maker's  mates,  sergeants  and  corporals  of  ma- 
rines, drummers,  flfers,  and  extra  petty  offl- 
cersj  2i  twentieths;  seamen,  ordinary  seamen, 
marmes,  and  all  otiier  persons  doing  duty  on 
board,  7  twentieths.  One  or  more  public  ships 
in  sight  of  a  capture  share  equally  in  the  prize 
or  prizes.  A  bounty  is  paid  by  the  United 
States  of  $20  for  each  person  on  board  of 
any  ship  of  the  enemy  at  the  beginning  of  an 
enffagement,  which  is  sunk  or  destroyed  by  a 
public  armed  vessel  of  equal  or  inferior  force; 
and  this  bounty  is  divided  as  prize  money.  2. 
If  the  ships  or  goods  are  captured  by  private 
armed  ships  commissioned  by  government,  the 
prize  property,  within  60  days  after  condemna- 
tion, shall  be  sold  by  the  marshal  of  the  district 
in  the  manner  and  on  the  terms  designated  by 
the  owners  of  the  privateer,  and  the  proceeds 
divided  between  the  owners,  the  officers,  and 
crew,  according  to  their  articles  of  agreement ; 
and  if  there  are  no  articles  of  agreement,  one 
half  goes  to  the  owners,  and  one  half  to  the 
officers  and  crew.  Usually,  if  not  always,  the 
shipping  articles  of  a  privateer  or  letter  of 
marque  determine  the  proportions  in  which 
the  proceeds  are  to  be  divided. 

PROBATE,  in  law,  the  proof,  before  the 
competent  authority,  that  an  instrument  offer- 
ed, purporting  to  be  the  last  will  and  testament 
of  a  person  deceased,  is  indeed  his  lawftil  act. 
Until  the  act  20  and  21  Victoria,  c.  77  (1857), 
amended  the  law  relating  to  probates  and  let- 
ters of  administration  in  England,  the  custody 
of  the  estates  of  all  deceased  persons  vested 
there  primarily  in  the  ordinaries  or  bishops  of 
dioceses,  subject  only  to  the  exceptional  rights 
of  the  crown  or  of  lords  in  respect  to  certain 
manors.  The  new  act  of  1857  abolished  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  conferred 
full  and  exclusive  authority  over  all  testament- 
ary causes  upon  the  queen,  to  be  exercised  in 
her  name  in  a  court  to  be  called  the  court  of 
probate.  Ecclesiastical  courts  never  existed 
indeed  in  the  United  States ;  but  from  the  very 
settlement  of  the  country  the  office  and  func- 


tions of  the  EngHsh  ordinaries  have  been  exn - 
cised  here  by  similar  officers  tmder  vanons  titles . 
and  generally  with  larger  Dowera  than  tl  - 
functionaries  possessed.  In  Kew  York  pn>W.  - 
is  granted  by  the  surrogate ;  in  Sooth  Can  ..  ^ 
by  the  ordinary ;  in  Pennsylvania  bj  the  r«.- 
ter  of  wills,  who  is  also  a  judge,  and  hi^  pr- 
bate  a  judicial  act.  In  some  states  the  co^^j 
courts,  and  in  others  the  orphans*  courts.  p~^' 
letters  of  probate;  and  in  most  prob&it:  i-^ 
granted  by  a  judge  of  probate.  These  sevt-^ 
judicatures  concern  themselves  only  witL  :.- 
factum  of  a  will.  They  declu«  wbethtrf  •  - 
not  a  valid  will  exists,  and  no  executor,  or  &•.• 
ministrator  with  the  will  annexed,  can  a$5»r 
his  rights  in  any  court  without  showing  1  ^ 
letters  testamentary;  that  is  to  saj,  the  Lj:. 
evidence  that  the  will  under  which  he  da  j  -. 
to  act  has  been  approved  and  established  in  l 
court  of  probate.  The  constouction  of  ^e  ir  1 
or  the  operation  and  effect  of  its  particular  ]t  - 
visions,  rests  with  the  courts  of  law ;  and  wL'  > 
the  original  court  of  probate  takes  any  junr- 
diction  of  these  questions,  an  appeal  lies  fr<  i: 
it  to  the  higher  courts  of  law  or  equity,  k 
England  the  rule  has  been  that  probate  was  r.*- 
cessary  of  such  instruments  only  as  were  te&*> 
mentary  and  regarded  personal  property.  I' 
they  affected  lands  alone  they  needed  not  to  \< 
proved  in  the  spiritual  courts.  In  this  cour.*'5 
the  rule  is  different.  In  many  of  the  ststr^, 
certainly  in  Massachusetts,  Yermont,  l^cw 
Hampshire,  Maryland,  Michigan,  and  Ohio,  i: 
is  expressly  provided  by  statute  that  no  « iu 
shall  be  effectual  to  pass  either  real  or  perso^d 
estate  unless  it  shall  have  been  duly  prov^-d 
and  allowed  in  the  probate  court.  So  in  5cv 
York,  all  wills  in  which  an  executor  is  named, 
whether  they  relate  to  real  or  personal  prof-cr- 
ty,  must  be  formally  proved.  And  gencrsllr, 
whenever  power  is  conferred  in  general  tenu^ 
on  probate  courts  to  take  probate  of  wills,  it ;? 
presumed  in  this  country  that  their  jarisdic- 
tion  includes  wills  as  well  of  realty  as  of  f-er- 
sonalty;  and  their  decrees  in  both  these  rt- 
spects  are  regarded  as  conclusive.  8o  l*>n^ 
then  as  the  probate  remains  unreversed  on  u- 
peal,  the  due  execution  of  the  will,  the  s^ci'; 
or  capacity  of  the  testator,  and  the  attestatiii. 
of  the  witnesses,  cannot  be  called  in  quest!  i 
in  the  courts  of  common  law.  The  same  rule 
is  in  some  states  observed  in  respect  to  wlI> 
once  admitted  to  probate,  though  they  vrere 
made  and  executed  in  other  states  acoordmg 
to  forms  not  sufficient  where  they  were  Ap- 
proved. In  some  states  the. probate  of  wili^ 
of  lands  is  jjrima  facie  evidence,  but  not  con- 
clusive, of  the  due  execution  of  these  instra- 
ments ;  in  others  the  probate  becomes  conch- 
sive  in  these  respects  after  the  lapse  of  a  ceruic 
number  of  years — 2  in  Ohio,  5  in  Hisssissipf  L 
and  7  in  Virginia.  In  New  York  it  has  bkn 
held  that  the  sentence  of  the  suirogate,  affinn- 
iug  a  testator^s  competency  to  make  a  will  o: 
personal  property,  is  not  conclusive  as  to  a  <!«- 
vise  of  real  estate  contained  in  the  same  will 
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PBOBUS 


PROCESS 


ecnted  it  intelligentlj.  Interegt  tinder  a  will, 
however  slight,  incapacitates  one  from  giving 
evidence  in  support  of  it,  where  the  old  rule 
of  the  common  law  remains  in  force ;  bat  this 
incapacity  may  be  removed  by  the  witness 
renouncing  or  releasing  his  interest. — ^Wills 
alleged  to  have  been  lost,  destroyed,  or  mislaid, 
may  be  admitted  to  probate  on  proof  of  these 
facts,  and  on  clear  and  satisfactory  evidence  of 
their  contents.  No  parol  evidence  of  the  con- 
tents of  a  will  alleged  to  be  lost  will  be  re- 
ceived, until  it  appears  conclusively  that  dili- 
§ent  search  has  been  made  for  the  necessary 
ocument  in  those  places  where  it  would  most 
naturally  be  found. 

PROBUS,  Mabgtjs  AuBBurB,  a  Roman  em- 
peror, bom  in  Sirmium,  Pannonia,  about  A.  D. 
282,  assassinated  there  in  282.  While  still 
very  young  he  gained  the  favor  of  the  emperor 
Valerian,  who  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  tribune 
long  before  the  regular  age.  He  commanded 
successively  theSd  and  lOUi  legions,  and  served 
in  turn  in  Africa  and  Pontus,  on  the  Rhine,  the 
Danube,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Nile.  Under 
Aurelian  be  reconquered  Egypt,  which  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Zenobia ;  and  by  the 
emperor  Tacitus  he  was  made  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  eastern  provinces  with  6  times  the 
nsufd  salary,  the  promise  of  the  consulship, 
and  the  hope  of  a  triumph.  Upon  the  death 
of  the  emperor  in  276  the  armies  of  the  East 
forced  him  to  assume  the  imperial  purple,  and 
the  downfall  of  his  rival  Florianus  soon  left 
him  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  world.  He  first 
turned  his  attention  to  Gaul,  where  he  re- 
covered 70  flourishing  towns  from  the  Ger- 
mans, destroyed  400,000  of  the  invaders,  and 
drove  the  remainder  across  the  Rhine.    He 

Eenetrated  into  Germany,  exacted  from  the  in- 
abitants  a  heavy  tribute  of  grain,  cattle,  and 
horses,  and  a  restitution  of  the  property  car- 
ried away  from  the  Roman  provinces,  and  ob- 
liged them  to  supply  the  Roman  army  with 
16,000  recruits.  He  also  built  a  stone  wall 
stretching  from  the  neighborhood  of  Nenstadt 
and  Ratisbon  on  the  Danube  as  far  as  Wimpfen 
on  the  Neckar,  and  thence  to  the  Rhine,  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  200  m.  He  Secured  the  frontier 
of  Rhffitia,  crushed  the  power  of  the  Sarma- 
tians,  admitted  the  Goths  to  an  alliance,  and 
took  several  castles  from  the  Isaurians.  The 
rebellion  of  Satuminus,  the  commander  of  the 
eastern  army,  and  the  revolt  of  Bonosus  and 
Proculus  in  the  West,  were  speedily  suppressed. 
Peace  now  prevailed  throughout  the  empire, 
and  Probus  returned  to  Rome  and  celebrated  a 
triumph.  In  order  to  maintain  the  discipline 
of  his  troops,  he  constantly  employed  them  in 
active  labor,  and  the  hills  of  Gaul  and  Panno- 
nia by  their  toil  were  enriched  with  vineyards. 
Finally  an  unguarded  remark,  that  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  universal  peace  he  should  render 
a  standing  army  unnecessary,  proved  fatal  to 
him.  While  his  soldiers  were  draining  the 
marshes  of  Sirmium  a  mutiny  broke  out,  and 
Probus  fled  to  a  high  tower ;  but  the  troops 


forced  his  retreat,  and  put  him  to  death.  Hr  • 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  as  well  as  &bk«:  : 
the  Roman  emperors.  He  was  succeedri  V 
Gams. 

PROCESS,  in  law,  a  term  which,  in  a  It 
sense,  signifies  the  whole  proceedings  ii  ^7 
action,  civil  or  criminal,  real  or  personal  t  r 
the  beginning  to  the  end.    In  a  narroTiT  Li 
more  techni^  sense,  the  term  is  spplif:  * 
different  stages  of  the  procedure ;  as  is  s^ett  b 
the  terms    original   process,    which  incl.^ 
those  precepts  or  writs  by  which  one  is  ct  . 
into  court ;  final  process,  or  the  forms  of  ;r 
cedure  by  which  judgment  is  carried  into  c> 
cntion ;  and  mesne  process,  which  covers  v 
proceedings  between  the  other  two,  and  fr 
braces  all  proceedings  properly  so  called  ^ 
writs  for  compelling  the  attendance  of  jr- - 
or  witnesses,  and  for  other  collateral  ptr  -.- 
Mesne  and  final  process  are  sometimes  ec- . 
ively  described  by  the  term  judicial  pr^f*.* 
because  proceedings  in  these  stages  of  &l  . 
tion  were  authorized  immediately  by  the  co"*' 
and  issued  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  12-.: 
presiding  judges.     Original    process,  on  L 
other  hand,  was  so  called  because  it  was  fori 
ed  on  the  original  writ,  which,  issuing  ov.  -' 
chancery  and  bearing  the  teste  of  the  soveitir. 
conferred  jurisdiction  on  the  court  to  ti> 
it  was  addressed,  and  founded  its  antb"  ' 
over  the  matter  in  controversy.     Inthe?t" 
technical  sense,  process  is  the  means  emplo;  . 
for  bringing  the  defendant  into  court  to  sxi--' " 
to  the  action.    The  first  step  therefore  in '  - 
ancient  procedure  was  to  give  the  defec  i  " 
notice  of  the  issue  and  pendency  of  the  ori:  :. 
writ.     This  notice  was  given  ordinarily  ^ 
summons,  which  was  a  warning  to  the  p.rj 
to  appear  at  the  return  of  the  writ,  and  ^  -^ 
served  upon  him  by  the  sheriff  or  some  of  - 
messengers.    If  the  defendant  disregarded  i:  = 
monition,  the  next  step  was  a  writ  of  attso 
ment,  bidding  the  shenfF  to  take  certain  i: .  ^ 
goods  to  be  forfeited  if  he  failed  to  appear,  k' 
to  take  the  pledges  of  certain  sureties  of  tr* 
defendant,  who  should  be  amerced  in  ca«e  d 
his  non-appearance.  If  the  sheriff  made  KV.ri 
that  the  defendant  had  no  goods  wherebj  - 
could  be  attached,  or  if  after  attachment  hi' 
failed  to  appear,  the  court  issued  a  writ  d 
capias  commanding  the  sheriff  to  take  the  i- 
fendant^s  body.    This  writ  and  all  others  sz\' 
sequent  to  it  were  called  judicial,  becam  ss 
we  have  already  seen,  they  proceeded  iffimv 
diatelyfrom  the  court,  and  not  from  charwrr. 
The  proceedings  i>efore  capias  became  in  ns: 
merely  formal,  and  it  was  nsual  to  sue  this  or. 
in  the  first  instance  upon  a  snpposed  retTirr:  •: 
the  sheriff. — ^The  old  system  of  process  ha<l  ^-^ 
come  very  abstruse,  complicated,  and  iro  3- 
venient.    Its  evils  were  first  brought  fonral-; 
to  the  public  attention  in  England  by  the  ct^ 
mon  law  commissioners  in  1828.    The  cr> 
formity  of  process  act^  which  followed  ftv: 
after,  abolished  all  other  modes  of  original  pn> 
cess,  and  supplied  their  place  with  five  ne» 
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PBOORUSTES 


anecdotes  portraTmg  the  morals  of  the  Byzan- 
tine conrt,  and  ronecting  fievereljr  upon  the 
prominent  men  of  the  time.  The  anthorship 
of  this  has  been  questioned,  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  was  written  by  Procopius.  An 
English  translation  of  it  was  published  anony- 
mously under  the  title  of  "  The  Secret  History 
of  the  Oourt  of  the  Emperor  Justinian^'  (Lon- 
don, 1674).  The  best  edition  of  Procopius's 
collected  works  is  by  Dindorf  (8  vols.,  Bonn, 
1838-'8). 

PROCRUSTES  (Qr.,  the  stretcher),  the  sur- 
name of  Polypemon  or  Damastes,  a  legendary 
robber  of  Attica,  who  had  an  iron  bed  upon 
which  he  placed  all  the  travellers  who  fell  into 
his  hands ;  if  they  were  longer  than  the  bed, 
he  cut  enough  from  their  limbs  to  make  them 
fit;  if  they  were  shorter,  he  stretched  them. 
He  was  slain  by  Theseus  on  Mt.  Cephissus. 

PROCTER,    Bbtan   Walisb,   an   English 

Soet,  better  Imown  by  his  anagrammatio  pseu- 
onyme  of  Barry  OomwaU,  bom  in  London 
about  1790.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow, 
where  Byron  was  his  schoolfellow,  and,  after 
passing  some  time  in  the  office  of  a  solicitor  in 
Wiltshire,  removed  to  London,  and  in  1881 
was  called  to  the  bar  from  Gray^s  Inn.  He  has 
since  that  time  steadily  practised  his  professioiL 
and  for  a  number  of  years  has  held  the  office  of 
oonmussioner  of  lunacy.  His  literary  career 
Gonunenced  in  1819  with  the  publication  of  a 
volume  entitled  "  Dramatic  Scenes  and  other 
Poems,"  written,  he  said,  "  to  try  the  effect  of 
a  more  natural  style  than  that  which  had  for  a 
long  time  prevailed  in  our  dramatic  literature." 
His  remaining  works  are:  " Marcian  Colonna, 
an  Italian  Tale ;  with  three  Dramatic  Scenes, 
and  other  Poems"  (1820) ;  "A  Sicilian  Story, 
with  Diego  de  Mantilla  and  other  Poems" 
(1820) ;  "  Mirandola,  a  Tragedy"  (1821) ;  "  The 
Flood  of  Thessaly  and  other  Poems ;"  "  Poeti- 
cal Works"  (3  vols.,  1822);  "Effigies  Poetic©" 
(1824);  "English  Songs  and  other  Small 
Poems"  (1882);  and  "Essays  and  Tales  in 
Prose"  (1851).  He  is  also  the  author  of  a 
life  of  Edmund  Kean,  and  of  a  memoir  of 
Shakespeare  and  an  essay  on  his  genius.  His 
"  Mirandola"  was  produced  with  considerable 
success  at  Covent  Garden,  and  by  many  his 
dramatic  pieces,  founded  on  the  style  of  the 
Elizabethan  writers,  are  considered  his  highest 
efforts.  He  is  however  better  known  by  his 
songs,  some  of  which  are  singularly  well  adapt- 
ed to  music,  and  are  eaually  refined  in  senti- 
ment and  diction.  All  his  publications  have 
appeared  under  his  assumed  name  of  Barry 
Oornwall. — ^Adslaide  Ajtne,  daughter  of  the 
preceding,  has  published  "Legends  and  Lyrics, 
a  Book  of  Verse"  (1858;  5th  ed.,  1860),  and 
"A  Second  Volume  of  Legends  and  Lyrics" 
(1881),  containing  poetry  which,  "  without 
imitation,  has  mudi  of  the  paternal  grace  and 
manner." 

PROOTOR  (Lat.  procurator,  agent),  in  a  gen- 
eral sense,  one  who  is  commissioned  to  manage 
the  business  of  another.    In  a  particular  sense, 


PROCTOR 

a  proctor  is  one  who  is  commi^ioned  to  trc- 
act  the  business  of  his  principal  in  the  t.  r- 
siastical  or  admiralty  courts.  He  dikbr:. 
functions  similar  to  those  of  attorneys  &lc  .-> 
lidtors  in  other  courts.  In  England,  th«  :r  • 
tor  can  be  admitted  to  practice  only  &r.v  i 
clerk^ip  of  7  years  with  a  senior  proctor  < . . 
least  5  years'  standing,  and  be  must  prud'^c^ . 
certificate  of  considerable  proficiency  in  cL^- 
cal  education.  Before  the  abolition  of  the :  *  - 
bate  and  matrimonial  courts  of  docton  c.i- 
mens,  the  proctors  were  the  only  perk.: 
allowed  to  practise  in  thenu  (See  Ikk-  ^ 
Commons.)  According  to  the  originsl  j. 
stricter  practice,  the  proctor's  authority  t.-  :. 
for  his  principal  must  be  conferred  by  a  pr.  r 
that  is,  by  an  instrument  signed  by  the  \^J..- 
pal,  attested  by  witnesses,  and  deposited  ii  _. 
registry  of  the  court.  Proxies  are  still  rtr  . 
site  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts ;  in  adnr.:^. 
they  were  long  ago  dispensed  with,  and  s  ^c- 
bal  appointment  is  now  sufiScient.  If  the  p  ^• 
tor  has  been  regularly  admitted  to  practice.  ^. 
like  an  attorney  at  law,  is  presumed  in  ^ 
cases  to  have  authority  to  appear  until  ?:^1 
right  is  disputed.  Yet,  though  the  court  ?> 
presimio  either  his  due  authority,  or  at  '•'.  y 
that  he  has  good  reason  to  believe  that  iL  - 
whom  he  represents  haye  on  interest  in  C. 
cause  in  issue,  it  may  at  any  time  demand  (. 
names  of  the  parties  for  icliozn  the  irtv:  : 
appears. — Proctors  are  known  in  the  Ub/^- 
States  only  as  oflBcers  of  the  courts  of  ^-i-. 
ralty.  In  some  portions  of  the  country  l.-, 
attend  to  the  whole  management  of  the  c^.k 
from  the  beginning ;  in  others  they  conO  ^ ' 
the  case  out  of  court,  while  the  examin^t- : 
of  witnesses  in  court,  the  motions,  arguno::^ 
and  other  incidents  of  the  trial,  are  atttodiu  '^ 
by  an  advocate.  When  once  retained,  the  i  :^  <:- 
tor  has  the  whole  direction  of  the  cause ;  :> 
his  power  may  be  revoked  by  the  suitor  fit  ^'; 
time,  without  cause  assigned.  This  is  pixyn.:-. 
done,  under  leave  of  the  court,  after  notice  t 
the  proctor,  because  a  proctor  is  an  o£icr<.:' 
the  court.  As  he  is  invested  with  largo  di>  r^- 
tionary  power  and  influence,  the  proctor  is  L- - 
to  the  utmost  good  faith  and  integrity.  Ul'c  i 
a  case  Is  in  his  opinion  just^  or  at  least  dow'::- 
M,  he  ought  not  to  bring  it  before  the  ct'-"- 
This  principle  is  especially  applicable  in  the  <  m. 
of  suits  by  seamen,  where  generally  no  av  Jlw  ^ 
responsibility  is  incurred  by  the  libellacts.  in- 
deed, for  any  merely  experimental  or  waLt- ; 
litigation,  or  for  any  want  of  good  fauth  t> 
ward  the  court,  or  of  fair  dealing  toward  tL.^ 
opposite  party,  the  proctor  may  be  pm^k^  ^^ 
by  the  court.  For  " sharp  and  hungiy  j'-^"'- 
tice"  Sir  William  Scott  condenmed  a  priK- r 
to  pay  the  costs  of  his  client's  suit;  and  U 
added  that  he  was  perhaps  dealing  too  teur^'* 
ately  in  not  going  further.  The  duty  of  tU 
courts  of  the  United  States  to  repress  &U' ' 
of  this  nature  is  eiuoined  by  a  special  su:-'^ 
provision,  the  act  of  1813  enacting  that  \i  ^: 
proctor  or  attorney  shall  appear  to  have  &-^ 
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PROMISSOBY  NOTE 


4  few  finagmentft  of  the  ProTnetheuM  SoUUui  are 
still  extant. 

PROMISSORY  NOTE,  a  promise  in  writ- 
ing to  pay  money.  When  the  promise  is  to 
pay  it  to  the  payee  or  his  order,  the  note  is 
negotiable,  and,  as  an  exceedingly  nsefol  and 
important  instrument  of  business,  it  is  governed 
by  a  system  of  law  whioh  is  quite  peculiar. 
(See  IirnoBSSMENT,  and  Negotiable  Papbb.) 
When  not  payable  to  order,  or  not  negotiable, 
the  rules  of  law  applicable  to  it  vary  very  lit- 
tle from  those  wluch  are  in  force  generaUy  in 
relation  to  written  contracts. 

PRONOUN.    See  Language,  vol.  x.  p.  295. 

PRONT,  Gabpabd  Olaib  Fbanqois  Mabis 
RioHE  ns,  baron,  a  French  engineer,  bom  at 
Ohamelet,  near  Lyons,  in  1755,  died  July  29, 
1889.  He  was  educated  at  the  school  of  ponti 
€t  ehauuSeij  went  on  several  scientific  missions, 
became  assistant  to  the  civil  engineer  Perronet, 
and  aided  him  in  building  the  bridge  of  Con- 
cord at  Paris.  On  the  completion  of  this 
work  (1791),  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
ohief  engineer.    In  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 

§>inted  head  of  the  board  of  survey  (cadastre). 
e  superintended  the  forming  of  new  trigono- 
metrical  tables,  which  he  collected  in  17  large 
Tolomes,  now  in  the  library  of  the  observatory 
at  Paris.  He  meanwhile  filled  the  chair  of 
mechanics  at  the  polytechnic  school,  and  in 
1798  was  intrusted  with  the  direction  of  the 
school  of  ponts  et  chaumeSy  which  he  held  until 
his  death.  Bonaparte  charged  hun  with  sev- 
eral important  missions  to  Italy,  where,  beside 
improvements  in  the  ports  of  (Senoa,  Ancona, 
and  Venice,  he  undertook  works  for  draining 
the  Pontine  marshes  and  regulating  the  course 
of  the  Po.  In  1827  he  improved  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Rhone  so  as  to  partially  prevent 
its  overflowing.  Ho  published  many  works  on 
mathematics  and  engineering. 

PROPAGANDA,  or  properly  Cokgbbgatzo 
DX  Pbopaganda  Fide  (congregation  for  prop- 
agating the  faith),  a  board  of  25  carmnds 
founded  at  Rome  in  1622  by  Gregory  XV.  for 
the  support  and  direction  of  foreign  missions. 
It  has  a  secretary,  who  is  generally  a  bishop 
or  archbishop,  and  a  number  of  priests,  advi- 
sers, and  under  secretaries,  who  hold  a  consul- 
tation weekly.  The  cardinal  prefect  of  the  prop- 
aganda is  the  pope's  representative  in  all  mat- 
ters concerning  the  affairs  of  foreign  missions, 
including  the  final  appointment  of  all  bishops 
in  missionary  countries.  Pope  Urban  VIII.  in 
1627  added  to  the  congregation  a  college  for 
the  education  of  missionary  priests,  where 
young  men  from  every  country  in  the  world, 
with  the  exception  of  strictly  Oatholio  coun- 
tries, are  educated,  and  ordained  for  the  mis- 
sionary work  among  their  fellow  countrymen. 
A  celebrated  polyglot  printing  establishment 
is  attached  to  the  propaganda,  and  beside  a  full 
corps  of  professors,  including  teachers  of  many 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  it  possesses  also 
a  museum  of  antiquities  and  curiosities,  a  hand- 
some church,  and  a  large  and  select  library. 


PROPHEOT 

PROPAGATION  OF  THE  FAim  S>-r 
FOB  THE  (la  socieU  pour  la  propagate 
/ot)y  a   Roman  Catholic    missionaiT  --,   - 
founded  at  Lyons  in  1829.     Its  pUn  b 
raise,  through  a  number  of  ocHnmiUff;  jl 
sub-committees,  one  cent  a  week  fr>.«n  . 
subscriber,  the   money  being   forwarcr^! 
the  central  committee  at  Lyons,  by  irh<  n.  - 
frmds  are  apportioned  to  bishops  of  the  t^'^ 
missionsry  countries  ^ronghont  the  ^   . 
The  society  spread  rapidly  from  Lyons    • 
the  whole  of  Europe,  and  has  now  ] .  . 
members  in  almost  every  country  in  the  ^    . 
It  is  sometimes  confused  with  the  Roiii£i  ]  *  - 
aganda,  with  which  however  it  has  n<  *- 
in  common  except  a  similar  object.    B 
tral  committee  at  Lyons  publishes  6  tin 
year  a  serial  called  the  Annalet  de  la  ;  r 
tian  de  la  foiy  the  numbers  of  which  art  ^: 
ily  translated  into  all  the  European  lai^'  . 
and  published  and  distributed  among  \b- 
scribers  to  inform  them  of  the  use  made  o 
funds  and  of  the  progress  of  the  mi^^i  u- 
work  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

PROPERTIUS,  Sbxtts  Aukeuts,  a  P.  r 
elegiac  poet,  born  in  Umbria  about  the  n 
of  the  1st  century  B.  0.    He  was  rich  cr:.  - 
agrarian  division,  in  86  B.  O.,  reduced  ii>  :  • 
tune.    He  wrote  4  books  of  elegies,  priLc  * 
addressed  to  his  mistress.    He  was  a  givot 
tator  of  the  Greek  elegiac  poets,  chiedy  u 
machus  and  Philetas.    The  text  of  Pro;  - " 
has  come  down  tons  in  an  exceedingly c'^: 
state.    The  editto  princepi  was  printed  in  t 
in  1473 ;  one  of  the  best  later  editions  i^  - 
of  Hertzberg  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Halle,  1843- o. 

PROPHECY  (Gr.  vf^^tia,  from  ir;  :-- 
to  predict),  the  prediction  of  future  ev.:. 
The  belief  that  certain  men  or  classes  of  n  - 
had  the  faculty  of  predicting  future  everti. ::- 
be  traced  in  the  history  of  many  nations  t'  :•? 
remotest  antiquity;  and  it  was  in  part.   -' 
the  priesthood  who  were  regarded  as  K  • 
endowed  with  such  a  faculty.    It  is,  l-; 
ever,  not  common  to  apply  the  term  pro::- 
sying  indiscriminately  to  all  instanws  of  - 
Alleged  faculty  of  predicting,  but  it  is  gi  rur- 
ally restricted  to  the  Old  Testament  thet-  -? 
The  name  prophet  in  the  languages  o:  t:; 
Christian  nations  is  derived  from  the  lir^^^ 
irpoffiriTrjt,  by   which  the  Septuagint  recu'> 
the  Hebrew  nahi.    But  it  is  now  gon^rJ 
agreed  among  the  leading  Hebrew  5tb '-■ 
that   the  term   of  the   Septuagint  does  : ; 
fully  correspond  to  the  primary  meanbis:  j  [ 
the  Hebrew  word,  which  denotes  "  in>p;rc- 
A  Hebrew  "  prophet,"  in    the  wider  s<r^ 
of  the  word,  was  ttierefore  a  man  vbo  ?:  •  ^- 
by  divine   inspiration.     Sometimes  the  oc 
Testament  uses  the  word  in  a  bad  ser.fe 'i 
men  who  only  claim  to  be  prophets  vit  ■'  • 
being  so  in  reality,  and  of  such  as  ^^^^^^ 
sessed  of  an  evil  spirit. — The  principal  fr^"^ 
tion  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  ^t- 
obviously  to  be  the  privileged  organs  thro"^  • 
which  God  designed  to  keep  up  the  intercocr-< 
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nel,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the 
sohools  of  the  prophets ;  for  they  are  mentioned 
for  the  first  time  m  his  history.  Gibeo,  Rama, 
Bethel,  Jericho,  and  Gilgal  are  enumerated  as 
phices  where  such  schools  existed.  They  were 
institations  for  training  prophets;  the  senior 
members  Instructed  a  number  of  pupils,  and 
directed  them.  Samuel,  Elijah,  and  Misha  are 
mentioned  as  principals  of  such  institutions. 
The  pupils  are  frequently  called  the  "  sons  of 
the  prophets."  The  prophets  were  mostly 
taken  from  ^ese  schools,  yet  not  always ;  for 
Amos  relates  of  himself  that  he  had  been  train- 
ed in  no  school,  but  was'a  herdsman,  when  the 
Lord  took  him  to  prophesy  unto  the  people  of 
Israel.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  it  occurs  that 
women  came  forward  as  prophetesses.  The 
golden  era  of  the  prophets  extends  from  the 
time  of  Samuel  to  the  Babyloniah  captivity,  and 
hardly  any  important  event  happened  in  which 
they  did  not  appear  as  performing  the  leading 
part.  About  100  years  after  the  return  from 
the  Babylonian  captivity,  the  prophetic  profes- 
sion ceased,  and  Haggai,  Zachariah,  and  Malachi 
are  uniformly  mentioned  by  Jewish  tradition 
as  the  last  of  the  prophets. — ^The  manner  of  life 
of  the  prophets  was  conspicuous  for  strictness, 
austerity,  and  asceticism.  They  shunned  the 
company  of  the  cheerful,  and  frequently  were  in 
poverty  and  want.  As  no  provision  had  been 
made  for  their  support  by  law,  they  had  to 
gain  their  livelihood  by  otlier  occupations. 
Some  of  them  appear  to  have  been  in  posses- 
sion of  considerable  physical  and  medical 
knowledge,  and  to  have  occasionally  made  use 
of  it.  Later  they  often  wrote  down  their 
prophecies,  and  many  others  compiled  histor- 
ical works.  Thus  Samuel,  Gad,  and  Nathan 
wrote  the  history  of  David ;  Nathan  aJso  the 
history  of  Solomon;  Shemaiah  and  Iddo  the 
history  of  Rehoboam ;  Jehu  the  history  of  Je- 
hoshaphat;  and  Isaiah  the  history  of  Uzziah 
and  Hezekiah.  When  the  prophetic  office 
ceased,  the  Jews,  according  to  the  Talmud, 
found  some  substitute  for  it  in  the  Bath-Kol. 
(See  Bath-Kol.) — ^The  New  Testament  men- 
tions the  power  of  prophecy  as  one  of  the  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  read  of  one  prophet, 
Agabus,  who  predicted  the  famine  under  Clau- 
dius and  the  imprisonment  of  the  apostle  Paul ; 
but  generally  a  foreknowledge  and  foretelling 
of  fhturity  is  not  mentioned  as  characteristic  of 
those  men  who,  as  Barnabas,  Judas,  and  Silas, 
are  called  prophets  in  the  Pauline  epistles.  The 
object  of  the  Christian  "prophecy"  was,  ao- 
cording  to  1  Cor.  ziv.  8,  "  edification  and  ex- 
hortation and  comfort."  Among  the  books  of 
the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  only  one,  the 
Revelation,  bears  a  prophetic  character. 

PROPHETS,  Books  of  the,  a  part  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  rabbis  divided  the  books 
of  the  Hebrew  canon  into  three  classes:  1,  To- 
rah  (law) ;  2,  Nebiim  (prophets) ;  8,  Kettubim 
(writings,  hagiographa).  The  second  class  was 
subdivided  by  them  into  "former"  and  "latter" 
prophets.    The  former  comprised  the  books  of 


Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Sings.   Isr-: 
the  latter  they  again  distln^aished  betw«ei  l 
"  great"  (Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel)  icd  * 
12  "minor"  nrophets  (Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  u..- 
diah,  Jonah,  Mi(^,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  t.- 
niah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malaciii).   h '. 
arrangement  of  modem  biblical  criticism. .'  . 
ua.  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings  are  not  c  • 
ed  among  the  books  of  the  prophets,  vL..  .- 
divided  into  the  4  great  (Isaiah,  J  erexnisb.  L 
kiel,  and  Daniel)  and  the  13  minor  prui .  • 
For  a  fuller  account,  see  the  articles  upon  'i- 
individual  prophets. 

PROPONTIS.    See  Marmoha,  Sea  or. 

PROPORTION,  in  mathematics,  the  rtkr  : 
of  one  quantity  to  another.  This  relation  l-  : 
be  expressed  either  by  the  difference  of', 
quantities  or  by  their  quotient.  In  the  fm  • 
case  it  is  called  arithmetical  relation,  m  '^-. 
latter  geometrical  proportion,  or  simple  :-• 
portion.  The  measure  of  this  latter  rekti':  .- 
called  the  ratio;  that  is  to  say,  ratio  ii  .. 
number  of  times  one  quantity  contains  an*  tl  / 
taken  as  a  standard.  The  following  alire  r. 
expression  is  called  a  proportion :  «:&::'•; 
which  means  that  the  ratio  of  a  to  H>  '■ 
same  as  the  ratio  otcto  d.  A  proportion  li. 
thus  be  defined  to  be  an  identity  of  ratios.  : 
the  above  expression  a,  ^,  e,  and  d  are  c*L. 
the  terms  of  the  proportion;  a  and  d  thet:- 
tremes;  &  and  e  the  means;  a  and  f,  s&te:* 
dents ;  b  and  d,  consequents. 

PROSERPINE,  or  Pkbsephokk,  in  Greet  l:  I 
Roman  mythology,  the  queen  of  the  iDiVr:-' 
world.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  iil 
Ceres,  and  was  beloved  by  Pluto,  who  fun  i  r 
carried  her  off  to  Hades.  There  she  was  ft :; : 
by  Ceres,  who  induced  Pluto  to  consent  that  i.u 
daughter  should  pass  8  months  of  everr  yea:  ia 
the  upper  world  with  her.  Through  this  st'  ^ 
Proserpine  became  with  the  ancients  a  gmb  . 
of  vegetation.  The  Eleusinian  mysteries  U" 
longed  to  her  in  common  with  her  mother,  i^i 
she  had  temples  at  Corinth,  Megara,  Sp&.-t&. 
and  at  Locri  in  the  south  of  Italy. 

PROgODY    (Gr.  »rpo<rydia),  that  part  of 
grammar  which  treats  of  Quantity,  accent,  Tcr- 
sification,  and  the  laws  of  narmony  in  metns. 
composition.     In  the  modern  European  lan- 
guages prosody  has  to  do  almost  wholly  vitb 
accent,  but  Greek  and  Roman  versification  was 
governed  by  the  quantity  of  syllables^  that  i«, 
the  length  of  the  vowels  in  them.    In  Ed£^J'^ 
prosody  the  adjectives  "long"  and  "  short" a-'^ 
used  respectively  to  denote  accented  and  un- 
accented syllables,  and  these  aro  mdiested  i/ 
the  signs  -  and  «.     A  group  of  syllahles  til^e^ 
together  is  called  a  measure.     The  differcr.t 
kinds  of  measure  are  the  following:  ism\>^ 
V  - ;  trochee,  -  ** ;  spondee,  — ;  pyrrhic,  -  *^'« 
dactyl,  -  w  wj  amphibrach,  w  -  v;  anap-'P' 
vv  -.    Metre  consists  essentially  in  the  recQf* 
rence  at  certain  intervals  of  syllables  m^^l 
accented,  or  in  other  words  of  the  arrm^'^^l 
of  measures  according  to  certain  ru|«*  5  ^ 
metres  are  demominated  from  the  lo^  ^ 
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those  views  from  going  into  effect,  sometimes 
ask  leave  to  put  on  the  record  of  the  hody  a 
declaration  of  their  views,  drawn  up  and  signed 
hj  them.  This  is  called  their  protest  against 
the  measure ;  and  leave  to  record  it  is  nsnally 
given,  if  it  be  decent  and  temperate  in  its  terms, 
and  does  not  state  what  the  majority  regard  as 
wilfully  false  or  impertinent. — If  a  vessel  be 
wrecked,  or  meet  with  other  i^jnry  from  any 
peril  of  the  sea,  it  is  an  ancient  and  nearly  uni- 
versal custom  for  the  master,  on  his  arrival  at 
port  after  the  iz\jury,  to  appear  before  a  notary 
public,  or  some  competent  magistrate,  or  in 
their  absence  some  respectable  and  qualified 

Serson,  and  enter  his  protest  against  the  acci- 
ent  or  peril.  In  this  protest  he  details  the 
circumstances  with  sufficient  fulness  to  sustain 
his  declaration  that  the  injury  occurred,  not 
through  the  fault  of  the  vessel,  but  by  reason 
of  the  peril  stated.  In  the  absence  or  disability 
of  the  master,  the  protest  is  made  by  the  offi- 
cers, or  even  by  the  seamen ;  and  when  it  is 
made  by  the  master,  he  is  usually  accompanied 
by  one  or  more  of  the  officers,  and  by  some 
of  the  seamen. — ^A  very  important  use  of  pro- 
test is  made  in  the  case  of  dishonored  bills  of 
exchange.  (See  £xohai7qs,  Bill  of.)  It  is  a 
nniver^  law  that  a  foreign  bill  of  exchange, 
if  not  accepted,  or  if  not  paid  at  maturity, 
must  be  protested  in  order  to  hold  all  the  par- 
ties to  it.  In  this  sense,  the  states  of  the  Union 
are  foreign  to  each  other.  Inland  (or  domestic) 
bills  and  promissory  notes  are  often  protested 
in  the  same  way ;  but  this  usage,  so  far  as  it 
exists,  has  grown  up  from  the  convenience  of 
it,  and  not  from  any  requirement  of  the  law 
merchant.  The  protest  should  be  made  by  a 
notary  public;  and  full  faith  is  given  in  all 
countries  to  all  the  official  acts  verified  by  his 
seal,  which  acts  are  required  by  law  merchant. 
He  cannot  properly  delegate  this  power  to  any 
clerk  or  substitute.  An  acceptance  or  payment 
8upra  protest  takes  place  when,  a  bill  having 
been  protested,  a  third  person  intervenes,  and 
accepts  or  pays  the  bill  for  the  honor  of  the 
party  whose  duty  it  was  to  accept  or  pay  it ; 
and  this  gives  him  a  right  to  indemnity  from 
the  person  for  whom  he  accepts  or  pays.  An 
acceptance  or  payment  supra  protest  is  some- 
times called  an  acceptance  or  payment  for 
honor.  Generally,  where  one  accepts  or  pays 
for  honor  without  designating  for  whose  honor 
he  acts,  it  will  be  deemed  that  he  acts  for  all 
who  were  bound  by  the  paper,  and  he  acquires 
his  right  of  indemnity  against  all  whom  he 
thus  protects.  But  he  may  designate,  if  he 
choose  to,  the  party  for  whose  honor  he  acts, 
and  then  he  protects  only  that  party,  and  has 
no  claim  or  rights  against  any  other. 

PROTESTANT,  a  collective  name  for  a 
large  class  of  Christian  denominations,  em- 
bracing in  general  all  except  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic and  eastern  churches.  The  name  origi- 
nated in  1529  in  Germany,  at  the  diet  of  Spire. 
The  minority  of  the  members  of  the  diet,  in 
union  with  the  representative  of  the  emperor, 


bad  passed  a  reeolution  that  those  eskstes  V: 
had  shown  themselves  &vorabletotb-! 
mation  should  prohibit,  until  the  coqt. 
of  an  CBcumenical  council,  all  further 'i: 
tions  in  religious  matters,  and  in  fn': 
should  not  allow  any  alteration  in  dt 
bration  of  the  Lord^s  supper  or  the  n^,    i 
this  resolution  the  evangelical  estates,  .- 
ing  of  the  elector  of  Baxony,  the  n.  r  i 
of  Brandenburg,  the  duke  of  BnmsiriLk  L. 
burg,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  pn- 
Anhalt,  and  14  imperial  citiee,  refused : 
mit.    They  declared  their  readlneas  in 
the  emperor  and  the  diet  in  all  ''dctf^  .  I 
possible  matters ;"  but  against  any  oro:T   i 
sidered  by  them  repugnant  to  "  God  ai    i 
holy  'W^ord,  to  their  souls^  salvation  an.    i 
good  conscience,"  they  entered,  on  Ajn  .  i 
fiolenm  protest.    Henceforth  they  were     I 
the  Protestants.  Tlie  origin  of  the  nanit  .• .  | 
defines  its  original  signification.    Tbt  ^j:  i 
of  the  first  protest  did  not  fully  agree .  I 
their  theological  views ;  but  they  did  ar-  I 
the  protest  against  the  authority  of  shi'J  I 
ecclesiastical  boards  to  compel  obedicii  i 
matters  of  faith,  and  the  name  JProtesULi : 
fore  came   early  into   use  as  the  co:!.    i 
name  for  all  the  Christian  denomisa-  '   i 
Switzerland,  France,  England,  Scotlasd . 
land,  and  other  countries  which  procfec.  i 
Bible  to  be  the  only  rule  of  faith.— The  i:: 
gate  number  of  the  Protestant  popcLr    i 
the  five  great  divisions  of  the  world  rotj  t^  -  i 
from  the  following  figures,  taken  from^y-  -i 
"  Ecclesiastical  Year  Book"  for  1859 : 

L   AiiKBicA.~British  America,  2.«K),0CO;  Utitx'. 
81,000,000;  SoQlh  Amerlcft,  S0,000;  Datcb  ;- 
85,500 ;  Danlph  and  BwediBli  poesMsioBA,  M,'^' 


IL  ErEOPB.-Portngal,  7,000;  Bpaln, 8.000 ;5*d«>    ; 
Austria  (Including  Venetta),  8,868,182;  Ptu^m^ 
898;  the  other  German  eUtea,  11,«40.1T6;  It» .'  ' 
Bwitxeriand,  1,417.164;    Uolland,  tW0.»4;  { 
25,000;  Great  BriUln  (Including  Gibral:»r.  V-  - 
HelgolandX  22,000,000 ;  DenntaA  (Indnrtlrx  v. . 
1,887,000;    Sweden    and    Norwajr,  fi,067,U'":  ^ 
8,918,000:  Turkey,  10.000;    Ionian  W«a,  2.^"^'     * 

A9.S97  20b. 

IIL  A8iA*-A8latlo  Buasla,  40,000  :Clilna(iritbnprfK  '- 
10.000;    East  Indica  (with  CeyUm  and  Ic»: " 
800,000;    AslaUo   Turkey,   «,000;   IndUn  »rr:,  - 
50,000;  Porala,  1,000;  Arabia  (with  Aden),  l''^.  - 
409,000. 

IV.  Africa.— Capo  of  Good  Hope,  250,000;  ott?T<^ 
of  southern  and  western  AMco,  400.000;  Algcro,  - 
Egypt,  2,000;  Liberia,  60,000;  total,  n2.«>a 

y.  Australasia  and  roLTKSSiA,  1,820,000. 

Total  in  aU  fire  divisions  of  the  world,  6S,060.T06. 

PROTEUS  (Laurenti),  or  hupoehthn  (Mc:r 
a  perennibranchiate  batracbiaa  reptile^; ;; 
ing  to  the  same  family  as  the  axolotlai.^  - 
menobranchus.    The  skin  is  naked  m  ^-^ 
the  body  elongated   and  cylindrical,  8|^  ; 
tail  short,  broad,  and  compressed  lateraiij 
branchial  tufts  are  8  pairs,  and  perast^^^  - 
ing  life;  legs  4,  rather  weak,  ^le  anUri  • 
toed  and  the  posterior  4-toed.    The  coc  •' 
proteus  (P.  anguinnsj  Laur.)  is  ft^^°!  * ' 
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long  and  i  inch  in  diameter ;  it  is  P^^,  ',^.j.. 
colored  or  white,  with  the  branch':';..,. 
bright  crimson ;  the  teeth  are  Bmallj^'?"  --[  > 
in  both  jaws  and  on  the  palate;  theu**^  • 
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amine  it,  declared  that  he  found  nothing  ob-> 
jeodonable  in  it.  It  was  followed  in  1841  hj 
another  pamphlet  upon  the  same  question,  and 
in  1842  bj  an  ATertissement  oux  proprietairei, 
for  which  he  was  arraigned  before  a  Jury  at 
Besancon,  bat  aoqnitted.  In  the  same  year  he 
qnitted  the  printing  business  and  became  direc- 
tor of  a  company  of  freight  boats  on  the  8a6ne 
and  Rhone.  In  the  mean  time  he  continued  to 
propagate  his  opinions  in  his  De  la  eriation  de 
Vordre  dans  rhumanite  (1848),  presenting  the 
theory  of  a  new  political  organization,  and  ^a- 
time  des  eoniradietioni  ieofyomiqum  (2  vols.  8vo., 
1846).  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  of 
Feb.  1848,  he  was  en^^ged  in  the  publication 
of  his  Solution  du  probUme  tocialy  a  plan  of 
social  reform  by  means  of  a  new  organization 
of  credit  and  monetary  circulation.  On  April 
1  he  became  the  editor  of  Le  reprhentant  du 
pwpU,  a  daily  Journal  of  radical  opinions, 
through  which  he  gained  considerable  popular- 
ity. On  June  4  he  was  elected  deputy  to  the 
oonatituent  assembly,  and  was  accused  of  be- 
ing implicated  by  sympathy  and  advice  in  the 
bloody  contest  that  took  place  toward  the  close 
of  that  month,  but  the  accusation  was  not  sus- 
tained. On  July  81  he  came  forward  in  the 
assembly  to  urge  a  proposition  which  he  had 
previously  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
gressive income  tax,  the  design  of  whidi  was 
uie  abolition  of  interest  on  capital,  and  eventn- 
ally  the  consolidation  of  the  republican  govern- 
ment. This  was  almost  unanimously  voted 
down  by  the  assembly,  '^  as  an  odious  attack 
npon  the  principles  of  public  morality  and  an 
appeal  to  the  worst  passions.''  He  closed  his 
parliamentary  career  by  opposing  ^ov.  4)  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  which  he  looked 
upon  as  ''  dangerous  to  liberty."  He  now  re- 
tnmed  to  his  former  pursuit,  and  edited  in  suc- 
eesdon  8  short-lived  joumalB:  Lepeuple^  from 
Kov.  28,  1848,  to  April,  1849 ;  La  toix  dupeu- 
ple,  from  Oct.  1,  1849,  to  May  16,  1860;  and 
L$  peupU  de  1850,  from  June  15  to  Oct  18, 
1850.  These  papers,  rash  and  violent  in  their 
tone,  were  repeatedly  condemned  by  the  courts, 
but  the  fines  imposed  upon  the  editor  were  im- 
mediately paid  by  subscriptions  from  that  por- 
tion of  the  people  who  admired  him  as  the 
harbinger  of  social  revelation.  His  printed 
speeches  and  pamphlets,  including  hiaJjroitau 
troMtl  f  1848),  Les  Malthunen$^  IMmarutrati&n 
d»  ioekuUme^  and  Ideei  rerolutitmnairei^  found 
a  ready  sale  among  men  of  all  opinions,  and 
elidted  answers  from  the  ablest  pens  among 
the  conservative  party.  As  early  aa  Jan.  1849, 
he  had  undertaken  ta  establish  la  hanqm  du 
peuple^  an  institution  of  grataitoua  or^it,  by 
means  of  which  he  hoped  to  bring  his  theorr 
into  operation;  but  in  this  ho  was  interrapted, 
March  28,  by  a  sentence  of  8  years*  imprison 
ment  for  illegal  publications,  which  he  at  first 
avoided  by  flight.  After  sojourning  in  Geneva 
for  a  few  months,  he  delivered  himself  up  (June 
4\  was  incarcerated  succesaively  in  the  Con- 
oiergerie,  at  DonUensi  and  in  the  prison  of  Ste. 


P^Iagie^  where  in  1850  he  married  a  iiMKlitBt*i 
daugbter.  During  his  imprisonment  he  wrote 
CW/esttoM  d^un  retoluti&nnaire  (1849) ;  Acta 
ds  la  revolution  (1849);  GratuiU  du  eridit 
(1850);  and  Za  rwolution  eoeiale  dimtmtrtt 
par  le  coup  d'etat  (1852},  whidi  created  a  d 
sensation  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  pu 
apology  for  Napoleon's  policy.  liberaftea  Jum 
4,  1852,  Proudhon  remained  for  a  while  in  re- 
tirement: but  in  1856  he  reappeared  vitli  i 
Manuel  da  operations  de  la  Mtree^  a  satire  oa 
stockjobbers  and  speculaton;  and  soonifttf^ 
ward  published  De  lajuetiee  dan»  la  rkelutin 
et  dans  Vlgliee^  nouteauxprineipeidephUmpkit 
pratique  (8  vols.,  1858),  which  he  ironksllj 
dedicated  to  the  archbiahop  of  Besancon.  Tldi 
metaphysical  work,  a  covert  attack  upon  tbt 
established  order  of  things,  was  seixed  bj  ^ 
police,  and  its  author  waa  sentenced  to  8  jvei 
imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  4,000  franOb  1^ 
amnesty  granted  to  the  press  by  Kapokon  IE 
set  him  at  liberty.  His  latest  work  is  entztM 
Lapaix  et  la  guerre  (2  vols.,  1861). 

FBOUT,  Bamtsl,  an  English  water-colfir 
painter,  bom  in  Plymouth^  Sept  17, 1783,  dkd 
i'eb.  10,  1852.  In  early  life  he  was  a  com- 
panion of  Haydon.  Some  aketohes  of  Comb^ 
scenery  which  he  executed  for  Britton  the  la* 
tiquary  first  brought  him  into  notice,  and  ia 
1805  he  removed  to  London.  In  1818  he  wa- 
ited the  continent  for  the  first  time,  and  in  the 
medisBval  architecture  of  Rouen  and  other  oid 
Korman  cities  discovered  a  daas  cl  solgcfti 
singularly  auited  to  him.  Thenceforth  he  de 
voted  himself  to  architectural  subjects,  Tiatici; 
the  oldest  cities  of  France,  Switaerlm,  Ge^ 
many,  the  Netherlands,  and  Italy,  and  nuddnf 
aketches  of  quaint  streets  and  market  placet, 
and  picturesque  buildings.  His  spirited  "  Fac- 
similes of  Sketches  made  in  Flanaera  and  G<^ 
many"  (fol.),  "Sketches  in  France,  Swxt«T- 
knd,  and  Italy"  (fol.,  1889),  wiUi  otiier  •eriei 
of  lithographic  copies  of  his  sketcfact*  hart 
made  this  class  of  his  works  widely  knova 
Ho  also  published  a  series  of  studies  aoddnv* 
ing  books  for  pupils ;  *^  Antiquities  of  Cherttf^ 
(imp.  4to.) ;  '' HmU  on  Dfi^t  and  Shade.  Cob> 
position,  &c.,  as  applicable  to  Landsc^  Pai^' 
mg"  (fol.,  1888);  "Microcosm,  the  Ait»:» 
Sketch  Book  of  Groups  of  Figures,  Shipj-int 
and  other  Picturesque  Objects"  (foL,  It^v-i 
"Hints  for  Beginners,"  Ac;  beside  va^ 
drawings  for  annuals  and  other  vork».  I^ 
"  Art  Journal"  for  1849  contains  a  memoir  of 
him  by  Buskin,  who  ranka  him  among  th«  V 
of  water-color  painters. 

PBOUT,  William,  a  Scottish  phy«i««  .•» 
chemist,  bom  in  1786,  died  in  London,  April  % 
1860.  He  received  his  professional  edowt)** 
at  the  ;mivcrsity  of  Fd'mburdi,  hot  ye^  »• 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  London.  H»  ^ 
searches  on  the  application  of  chemirfyy  t»>  w 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  life  •'J/*?' 
tained  in  an  important  work  entitled  "/Jj^ 
Kature  and  Treatment  of  Stomarh  •«»  I^aj 
Diseases"  (6tii  ed.,  1848.)    He  alto  poWisb» 
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deterred  by  no  connderatioiis  of  fear  from 
denouncing  acts  of  iigastioe.  8.  Historical 
pieces,  sometimes  included  also  under  siryen- 
teS)  nsnally  in  reference  to  the  cmsades  in  the 
East  or  against  the  Arabs  of  6pain,  or  depict- 
ing the  contests  of  the  smaller  feudal  powers. 
Under  this  head  was  included  the  prezicansa  or 
poetical  exhortation  to  enterprises  of  this  Mnd. 
Poems  of  this  sort  were  usually  recited  by  the 
longleurs.  4.  The  temons^  or  poetic  combats, 
m  which  two  or  more  interlocutors  are  repre- 
sented as  supporting  opposite  sides  on  some 
point  in  the  philosophy  of  chiyalric  love.  This, 
though  a  favorite,  was  necessarily  the  most 
didactic  and  the  least  poetical  form  in  which 
their  productions  were  written.  Under  it  were 
included  the  partimen  jocx-partiU  or  partia 
and  the  taumeyamen,  5.  The  epistles,  in  which 
they  treat  of  love,  friendship,  and  also  of  moral 
and  religious  subjects.  Tne  danaire,  soZute, 
emenhamen^  and  eante  were  varieties  of  this 
form.  6.  The  planhy  a  kind  of  elegy,  in  which 
they  celebrate  the  memory  of  a  fallen  knight 
or  the  disappointments  of  love.  7.  The  balada^ 
the  ballad  and  the  round,  little  poems  sung  by 
an  indefinite  number  of  persons,  and  accom- 
panied with  dancing.  Oompositions  of  this 
form  seem  to  have  been  abandoned  to  the 
women.  8.  The  serenas^or  serenades,  and  the 
albas  or  a/uhadet,  waking  songs,  poems  of  a 
remarkably  delicate  and  impassioned  character, 
▼ery  few  of  which  have  come  down  to  us.  The 
latter  were  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
parting  lovers,  or  of  one  of  the  companions  of 
the  knight,  or  generally  of  a  sentinel  giving 
warning  of  the  coming  of  the  day.  9.  The 
poMtoretas  ovvaqueyras^  pastorals,  which  usually 
redted  conversations  between  discreet  shep- 
herdesses, tending  a  few  lambs,  and  trouba- 
dours riding  by,  in  which  the  latter  utter  com- 
pliments they  do  not  mean,  and  to  which  the 
former  are  carefhl  not  to  attach  any  value. 
The  8  last  forms  were  of  a  more  popular  char- 
acter than  the  others,  being  rarely  or  never 
heard  in  the  courts,  and  constitute  a  distinct 
noup  in  the  system  of  Provencal  poetry. 
There  were  a  large  number  of  other  terms 
in  use  by  the  troubadours,  either  synony- 
mous with  those  mentioned  or  denoting  other 
varieties  of  poetic  compositions.  Beside  these 
lyrics  there  were  narrative  poems,  the  most  an- 
cient of  which  were  based  upon  some  incidents 
connected  with  the  first  crusade.  But  the  Pro- 
vencal was  wanting  in  dramatic  compositions, 
or  if  they  existed  even  in  a  crude  form  none 
have  come  down  to  our  time.  The  decline  of 
the  literature  was  marked  toward  the  close  of 
the  16th  century  by  the  composition  of  ^*  treas- 
uries,*' written  in  verse,  and  containing  an  ac- 
count of  hmnan  knowledge  as  it  then  existed, 
and  also  by  the  production  of  histories  and 
chronicles,  some  of  which  were  in  prose.  Hie 
most  remarkable  fact  in  connection  with  the 
^*  treasuries,'*  the  encyolopeedias  of  their  age, 
was  their  narrow  range  of  knowledge. — ^Wil- 
liam IX.,  count  of  Poitou  (died  1127),  though 


not  the  most  ancient  of  the  trcmbsdooif. 
first  whose  works  have  come  down  to  ds  ^ 
entire  or  in  fragments,  and  is  therefore  r> 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  ProTeD<^'£! 
Brave,  active,  and  a  libertine  in  privjtt. 
"he  understood,"  say  the  biogrmphii^ ** 
tions  of  the  troubadours,  **  the  art  of  n^.. 
verses  and  of  singing  to  ]>erfecdon,  anC  - 
about  the  world  a  great  while  in  ordt:  < ' . 
pose  upon  the  ladies."    Girand  de  Boree  - 
the  greatest  of  the  Provencal  poets^  aa  *i 
to  the  decision  of  his  contemportriei^  &:'. 
those  speaking  his  language ;  but  this  <.    - 
was  disputed  by  Dante  and  the  Italian  [-cV^ 
the  14th  century,  who  awarded  the  \iz 
Amaud  Daniel.    Among  the  names  oi  / 
and  nobles  prominent  as  troubadours  an :.  - 
of  Richard  Ooeur  de  Don  and  his  contetDr  * 
Bertrand  de  Born,  who  acted  so  eonspiu 
part  in  fomenting  civil  war  between  the : 
bers  of  the  royal  family  of  England,  acd  ^ 
obtained    an    unpleasant    immortalitT  r 
Dante,  by  whom  he  is  placed  in  hell  ^i-^ 
head  severed.    Beside  these,  some  of  the  3  ' 
celebrated  were  Arnaud  de  Marreil,  &r: 
to  the  court  of  Roger  II.,  viscount  of  Bf:- 
called  Taillefer;  Rambaud  de  Vaqueiri* -- 
tinguished  as  a  warrior  as  well  as  aprttt. 
who  was  made  a  knight  by  Booifacer 
marquis  of  Montferrat;  Pierre  Vidal  of : 
louse,  who  accompanied  Richard  of  Er. 
on  the  third  crusade ;  Pierre  Cardinal  or  i 
in  Velay,  the  greatest  satirical  writer  of  ^ 
troubadours ;  and  Giraud  Riquier  of  KaiK ' ' 
who  belonged  to  the  court  of  Alfonso  I 
Castile.    Moreover,  among  the  poetical  '* 
of  the  Provencal  troubadours  which  5ti- ' 
main,  are  to  be  found  compositions  by  v^j-" 
some  of  whom  were  ladies  of  high  rank.  T: 
were  called  troutereMeSj  and  most  of  t  ' 
flourished  within  the  second  half  of  the  ^ 
century. — ^The  decline  of  Provencal  v^-' 
which  began  about  the  middle  of  the  IStb  (.: 
tury,  was  due  partly  to  defects  inherecu 
itself,  but  chiefly  to  political  causes.   Thei'- 
norance  of  the    troubadours   was  aina-'^-' 
Scarcely  an  allusion  can  be  found  in  tr  * 
works  to  the  mythology  or  history  of  the  ts- 
cients,  and  the  treasury  erf  Pierre  de  C'orr- 
evidently  regarded  by  its  author  asdi^r- 
ainiraculous  erudition,  mentions  only  the  par. 
of  Ovid  among  the  Latin  poets,  and  ti^ 
calls  a  liar.    The  language  and  poctir  of  -r^ ' 
vence  rapidly  declined  in  the  cnissde  ^^' 
the  Albigenses,  and  the  wars  which  dnn:' 
the  flrst  half  of  the  18th  century  deeolaterf  J--' 
south  of  France.    The  sovereign  famines,  J^ 
great  patrons  of  the  troubadours,  disapp^^' 
The  famUy  of  Provence  fiuled  in  1246,  and  u 
territory  possessed  by  it  was  claimed  by  Cd*-' 
of  Aiyou ;  in  1249  the  house  of  TonJocse  4^- 
became  extinct    From  this  time  the  Proven  .J 
poetry  rapidly  declined,  and  its  fell  ^^.^^i' 
ened  by  the  hatred  felt  for  it  by  the  chnnv. 
In  the  contests  between  the  clergy  anJ.;^ 
feudal  lords,  the  troubadours  had  rarely  i**-' 
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to  Eaog  Lotus  XI.  la  1481,  and  it  was  there- 
after an  integral  part  of  the  French  mcmarchy. 
PROVERB,  a  short,  pithy  saying,  which 
embodies  some  well  known  tmth,  and  is  often 
indeed  a  truism,  bnt  acquires  significance  by 
its  application.  Erasmus  defines  it  as  *^  a  well 
Imown  saying  remarkable  for  some  elegant  nov- 
elty ;^'  Cervantes  as  *^  a  short  sentence  drawn 
from  long  experience  ;*'  and  Lord  John  Russell 
as  '^  the  wit  of  one  and  the  wisdom  of  many." 
Proverbs  are  perhaps  as  old  as  any  writing 
of  which  we  have  knowledge.  Hesiod  pre- 
served a  good  many,  and  Erasmus  pointed  out 
the  sources  of  some  in  the  responses  of  ora- 
cles, the  verses  of  poets,  and  the  allegorical 
symbols  of  Pythagoras.  The  familiar  adage: 
^^Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners," 
was  quoted  by  St.  Paul,  and  is  fbund  in  a  frag- 
ment of  the  comio  poet  Menander.  Oicero 
made  frequent  use  of  proverbs  from  the  Greek. 
Aristotie,  struck  by  the  condensed  wisdom  of 
proverbial  sayings,  supposed  them  to  be  the 
wrecks  of  an  ancient  philosophy  saved  from 
the  ruin  in  which  the  rest  of  the  system  had 
been  lost  by  their  elegance  and  shortness. 
The  speech  of  Odin  in  the  ^*  Edda"  contains 
many  which  are  very  dharacteristio  of  the  life 
of  the  ancient  Scandinavians;  and  the  Span- 
iards attribute  to  their  *^  sayings  of  old  wives 
by  the  fireside"  a  greater  antiquity  than  they 
daim  for  any  written  document  in  their  lan- 
guage. The  proverb  is  so  nearly  allied  to  the 
motto,  symbol,  device,  sentence,  apologue,  and 
fable,  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  draw  the 
line  of  distinction.  Howell  describes  the  in- 
gredients of  a  good  proverb  to  be  '*  sense, 
shortness,  and  salt ;"  and  George  Herbert 
pithily  indicated  its  brevity  and  deep  meaning 
when  he  spoke  of  it  as  '^  a  dart"  (jaculum). 
Bacon  remarks  that  '^  the  genius,  wit,  and  spirit 
of  a  nation  are  discovered  in  its  proverbs." 
Those  of  Spain  are  in  advance  of  those  of  any 
other  country  in  ooint  of  number,  originality, 
and  elegance.  Many  of  the  tritest  and  seem- 
ingly most  national  Scotch  and  Endish  prov- 
erbs have  been  borrowed  from  the  East;  and 
even  the  famous  old  saw,  ^^  to  carry  coals  to 
Newcastle,"  has  a  prototype  not  only  in  the 
Persian  saying,  "to  carry  pepper  to  Hindo- 
stan,"  but  also  in  the  Hebrew,  ^^  to  carry  oil  to 
the  city  of  Olives." — Oollections  of  proverbs 
have  been  made  from  very  ancient  times. 
Zenobius  and  Diogenianus  in  the  2d  century 

fithered,  the  former  552,  and  the  latter  775. 
olydore  Yergil  published  a  volume  of  Adagia 
in  1488,  and  Erasmus  another  soon  afterward 
containing  about  5,000.  Michael  Apostoliua 
of  Byzantium  left  a  collection  of  2,000  ancient 
proverbs,  which  were  printed  at  Leyden  in 
1658.  There  are  Spanish  collections  by  Men* 
doza,  marquis  of  Santillana  (1508);  Pedro 
Yalles  (1549);  Heman  NuQez  de  Guzman 
(1555) ;  Mai  Lara  (1568),  under  the  tide  of  La 
filosofia  Tvlgar;  Oudin  (Paris,  1608) ;  and  Oe* 
judo'(lG05),  with  corresponding  Latin  adages. 
Juan  de  Yriarte  afterward  gathered  about 


84,000,  and  there  is  anciher  ooDecstkA bl- 
pulles  in  6  volumes.    Horio  gires  6,C»'  ._ 
lan  proverbs  in  his  Gfiardino  ii  ricrv. 
(1591) ;  and  there  are  similar  works  Ij  ^  - 
sini  (1604)  and  Yarini  (Seuola  del  tvlgc', : .. 
Oudm  published  a  collection  of  FreiM>ls : 
erbs  under  the  title  of  Ouricritit  Fn^' 
and  Fleury  de  Bellingen  an  Eiflitat^  - 
praverbei  Fran^ou.    There  is  a  Daniah  • 
tion  with  a  French  trandation  (CoptL.  . . 
1757) ;  Sailer  published  in  Gennsn  "  I:- 
dom  of  the  Streets,  or  the  Meaning  aiu ' 
of  German  Proverbs"  (Angsbu^,  181' 
John  Bay  prepared  in  1670  a  collet  t  * 
proverbs  in  various  languages,  compn&iit. '.. 
lish,  Scottish,  Welsh,  Iiiflh,  Danish,  or 
and   Hebrew,  which  has  been  reprir. : 
Bohn's  ^^  Antiquarian  Library"  under  the 
of  "A  Handbook  of  Proverbs."    There . 

Eolyglot  coUection  by  Dr.  J.  Mapletor 
shed  anonymously  in  1707.  AmoogiL 
English  collectors  are  Camden,  Herbert  - 
Prudentum^  1640^,  Howell,  GodriDgton  i 
and  Clark ;  and  Burckhardt  prepared  "\ 
Proverbs,  or  the  Manners  and  Custom'  c 
Modem  Egyptians,"  illustrated  from  tLtj:;' 
verbial  sayings  (London,  1830). 

PROVERBS,  a  book  of  the  Old  Tc<- 
entitled  in  the  Hebrew  original  as  well  -y 
Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate  "  The  Prove:  - 
Solomon."    This,  however,  by  no  meai*  .- 
cribes  the  real  or  final  author^ip  oi  tie 
to  Solomon,  for  it  is  expressly  stated  in  c: 
zzv.  that  the  latter  part  of  the  book,  be:    . 
with  that  chapter,  was  written  and  a<l' ;; 
the  previous  portion  by  order  of  King  I 
kiah.  It  has,  moreover,  always  been  coD^i . 
doubtful  whether  Solomon  ever  made  &fi; 
lection  of  his  proverbs  in  writang.    B^t  - 
hardly  ever  been  contested  that  a  lar^e  .• 
in  the  composition  of  the  book  may  be  a.^  * 
to  the  wise  king,  who  is  said  (1  Kings  i>< 
to  have  uttered  8,000  proverbs,  and  wli<  «• 
so  celebrated  all  over  the  eastern  world  K 
wisdom*    The  ancient  writers  of  tbe  Or 
churches   frequently  gave  to  this  bo(^ 
name  Sophia  (wisdom). — As  regards  its 
tents,  the  book  is  divided  into  serersi  [:>" 
which  are  distinguished  from  each  otb^ 
separate  headings.    The  first  7  verses  c! 
first  chapter  may  be  regarded  as  a  kWi^-^ 
the  entire  book.    Then  begins  the  first 
closing  with  the  end  of  the  9th  chapter.  ^ 
part  does  not  contain  a  collection  of  pr^^ ' ' 
proper,  but  rather  a  series  of  connected  i-^ 
nitions  in  a  sententious  form.    Tbej  i/:;^  *■' 
the  love  of  wisdom,  and  describe  the  gu  ■  - 
reward  of  wisdom  and  the  pernicious  c;^' 
quences  of  wickedness.    The  2d  part^^ 
extends  from  chap.  x.  to  xxii.  16,  contiic'J  • 
main  collection  of  proverbs  and  the  chief  j" ' " 
of  the  entire  book.    The  proverbs,  aboii i 
in  number,  contain  moral  precepts  and  n* 
of  life  for  every  age  and  every  class  oiJ^^^^ 
a  clear,  sententious  form.    Generally^  o^^  1  ^^ 
erb  is  comprised  in  one  short  vene^  of  I  ^^' 
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for  the  kiBftne,  inoorporated  in  1844^  is  ntnated 
on  the  W.  bank  of  Beekonk  river,  sorroonded 
by  extensive  pounds,  60  acres  of  which  are 
under  cultivation,  with  about  the  same  extent 
of  native  woodland.  The  average  number  of 
patients  is  about  150.  The  edifice  was  erected 
and  the  lands  purchased  bj  subscription,  Gyrus 
Butler  contributing  |40,000,  and  Nicholas 
Brown  $80,000.  Its  annual  disbursements  are 
about  $80,000.  The  state  of  Ehode  lahmd 
makes  an  annual  appropriation  of  $1,500  to  en- 
able the  governor  to  aid  poor  insane  persons 
there,  and  it  also  pays  a  portion  of  the  expenses 
of  all  such  poor  insane  as  the  town  may  choose 
to  send.  The  minimum  price  of  board  for  pa- 
tients is  $8  per  week.  Dexter  asylum  for  the 
poor  is  situated  on  the  highest  limd  K  of  the 
river.  It  is  a  fine  edifice  of  brick,  170  feet 
long,  including  wings,  and  8  stories  high.  The 
grounds,  whidi  comprise  about  40  acres,  are 
enclosed  with  a  stone  wall  10  feet  high.  The 
land  was  given  by  Enight  Dexter,  and  the 
buildings  erected  by  the  city.  The  reform 
school,  established  in  1850,  for  juvenile  offend- 
ers between  the  ages  of  8  and  18,  is  in  the  S. 
W.  part  of  the  city.  The  number  of  inmates 
at  its  Is^t  annual  report,  1860,  was  187,  of 
whom  189  were  boys  and  48  girls.  Its  ex- 
penses for  the  year  were  $14,941.77.  The  state 
prison  is  on  the  N.  side  of  the  cove.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  1860  it  contained  67  convicts. 
The  county  gaol  is  within  the  prison  walls. 
The  total  income  of  the  prison  and  gaol  for 
1860  was  $16,072.29 ;  total  expenses,  $13,489. 
The  convicts  are  almost  exclusively  employed 
in  cabinet  work  and  shoemaking.  Beside  these, 
tiiere  are  85  other  benevolent  and  disciplinary 
institutions. — ^First  in  the  department  of  edu- 
cation is  Brown  university,  which  in  1860  had 
2,048  alumni,  of  whom  1,256  are  now  living, 
and  282  students.  A  subscription  is  now  (1861) 
in  progress  for  the  erection  of  a  new  library 
building  and  a  laboratory.  (See  Bbown  Uni- 
YBBSiTY.)  The  Athenffium,  incorporated  in 
1886,  is  a  handsome  granite  building.  It  has 
a  reading  room,  and  a  well  selected  library  of 
25,601  volumes  (June  1,  1861),  to  which  large 
additions  are  annually  made.  The  Friends' 
yearly  meeting  boarding  school,  or  ^'  Quaker 
college,"  occupies  a  lot  of  48  acres  in  the  east- 
erly part  of  the  city.  It  consists  of  two  spa- 
cious brick  buildings,  8  stories  high  with  wings 
of  2  stories.  It  is  liberally  endowed  and  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  A  legacy  of  $100,000  was 
bequeathed  to  it  by  the  late  Obadiah  Brown. 
The  average  number  of  pupils  is  about  180, 
equally  divided  between  boys  and  girls.  The 
Boman  Oatholics  have  two  flourishing  institu- 
tions for  educational  and  charitable  purposes. 
The  number  of  books  iu  the  public  libraries  in 
the  city  is  84,930 ;  in  Sabbath  school  libraries, 
26,200;  in  private  libraries,  218,725.  The 
schools  comprise  4  grades,  viz.,  the  high  school, 

frammar,  intermediate,  and  primary  schools, 
he  first  has  an  average  of  800  pupils  with  8 
teachers.    The  7  grammar  schools  have  2,050 


pupils  and  48  teaehers.    Tbero  are  18  Iti^t 

diate  schools  with  88  teachers  and  l,9^o  -, .  . 
and  22  primary  schools  with  48  tesckr- . 
8,200  pupils.    The  wholo  number  adcu:..: 
the  various  public  schools  during  the  - 
1860  was  7,852.    The  cost  of  this  esUlL. 
for  the  last  year  was  $81,369.04,  of  wLi- 
city  paid  $65,812.97  and  the  state  $10/> . 
received  from  registry  tax,   $4^955.36.  ; 
Bhode  Island  historical  society,  foncd . 
1822,  occupies  &  fine  brick  and  graniu:  b 
ing  opposite  the  university  grounds,  ertc. 
1844.    It  contains,  beside  a  valuable  Ihru- 
large  collection  of  manuscripts  andoibtr. 
morials  relating  to  the  history  of  the  st^ 
has  published  5  volumes  of  historiesi  < 
tions. — The  arcade,  on  the  W.  side,  is  the  l 
of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,    litr. 
from  Westminster  to  Weybosset  street  ^ 
feet  in  length  by  80  in  width,  a  portion  j. . 
centre  being  about  50  feet  wider ;  it  is ;;  y 
high,  has  82  shops,  and  is  devoted  cLi '. 
the  retail  trade,  dry  goods,  boots  s&d  .- 
hats,  and  jewelry  being  the  principal  &r: . 
sold.    The  building  is  of  granite,  with  t?  ^ 
posing  Doric  porticos,  one  on  each  strec;. 
columns  of  the  porticos  are  of  single  M"c&. 
granite.    The  city  has  88  banks,  with  an .  :r 
gate  capital  on  Jan.  1, 1861,  of  $15.5:^ 
circulation,   $2,150,959.75;    deposits,  $1 
806.68;  loans,  $19,901,828.     There  Ki  i  - 
stitutions  for  savings,  which  at  the  cl  r 
1860  held  in  deposit  $5,011,887,  beloD^^- 
19,892    depositors.    There  are  18  inr.:^ 
companies,  including  stock  and  mutaal  ( c 
nies,  and  89  agencies  of  companies,  37  of « 
are  from  other  states  and  foreign  couii' 
The  railroads  terminating  at  Frovidenct  s 
the  Boston  and  Providence;   Stoningtc-s  :- 
Providence  (lately  extended  to  Grotocj;  i^> 
ford,  Providence,  and   Fishkill;   Prov.^ 
and  Worcester ;  Providence,  Warren,  anil  ^ 
tol ;  and  Newport  and  Pall  Biver,  now  in  :r . 
ress  of  construction.    All  the  railroads  o<< 
the  same  passenger  depot,  a  spacious  ai»I  ^ 
gant  structure  of  brick  nearly  700  feetloiu!-  - 
ated  near  the  heart  of  the  city  on  the  sou;!  - 
side  of  the  cove,  and  near  the  great  bridge « ' 
connects  the  two  portions  of  Uie  city.  ^«^  '- 
steamboats  ply  between  Providence  and  vur 
places  on  In  arraganset  bay,  incloding  Bn<^ 
Newport,    Fall    River,    and   Warwick.-^ 
manufactures  of  Providence  are  very  extenv-: 
and  include  cotton,  wool,  iron,  gold,  and  >}' ' 
The  number  of  individuals,  companies,  and  ^ ' 
porations  engaged  in  manu&ctures  to  tlit^i 
tent  of  $500  or  over  annually  is  596:  c«ir  - 
employed,  $8,426,785;  value  of  raw  maij- 
used,  $7,994,071 ;   value  of  annual  ^^ 
$17,415,849.    There   are    6   cotton  mi  ,^ 
woollen  mills,  26  iron  works,  and  7  bleac^:- 
and  calendering  establishments.   Aidod^  ^> 
manufactories  of  iron  are  8  of  screira,  alK'^^^ 
ed  by  the  American  screw  compsnj,  wbici :? 
a  capital  of  $1,070,000.    They  use  h,m  i^^ 
of  iron  a  year,  of  which  4^500  tons  ard  i" 
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ment  was  divided  between  Italy  and  the  proT- 
inoea.  The  first  province  was  Sicily  (241  B. 
0.),  and  the  second  Sardinia  (2S6  B.  0.).  In 
OiBsar's  time  Gallia  Ulterior  was  called  simply 
Pnmncioy  whence  the  more  modem  Provence, 
which  was  included  in  this  region.  The  mode 
of  settling  the  government  of  a  conquered 
country  was  not  uniform;  the  organization 
was  effected  by  the  military  commander,  either 
alone  or  with  the  assistance  of  a  commission 
of  senators.  The  chief  administrative  officer 
was  at  first  a  pnetor,  afterward  a  propraetor ; 
and  in  the  later  times  of  the  republic  a  consul, 
after  completing  his  term  of  office  at  Bome, 
was  appointed  to  the  government  of  a  prov- 
ince with  the  title  of  proconsul.  His  term  of 
office  was  one  year,  but  it  was  frequently  pro- 
longed. The  emperor  Augustus  made  consid- 
erable changes  in  this  system,  taking  npon 
hims^  the  charge  of  those  provinces  where  a 
large  military  force  was  required,  and  com- 
mitting the  rest  to  the  care  of  the  senate  and 
people  of  Borne ;  whence  originated  the  dis- 
tinction, preserved  until  the  8d  century,  be- 
tween the  provineia  propria  populi  Bamani 
and  the  provineia  propria  Cawris.  Of  the 
former  two  were  given  to  the  conaularei^  and 
the  rest  to  those  who  had  filled  the  office  of 
pnetor,  and  the  title  of  the  governor  was  pro- 
consul or  prcueB,  The  governors  of  the  imperial 
provinces  were  styled  legati  CaMrit,  ana  held 
office  at  the  emperor^s  pleasure.  Justice  was 
administered  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
country,  to  such  Boman  laws  as  were  specially 
enacted  for  the  provinces,  and  to  imperial  con- 
stitutions, particular  edicts,  and  $enatus  con- 
iulta^  except  when,  as  sometimes  happened, 
the  Boman  laws  were  extended  to  the  prov- 
inces. A  part  of  the  land  was  confiscatea,  and 
sometimes  granted  on  lease  to  the  original  pos- 
sessors. The  public  revenues  were  farmed  by 
puhlicanu  The  governor  received  no  salary, 
but  his  position  gave  him  abundant  opportu- 
nities for  extortion,  and  he  also  drew  from  the 
Boman  treasury  a  sum  of  money  for  certain 
necessary  expenses.  He  alone,  as  a  general 
rule,  ei^oyed  that  high  authority  denoted  by 
the  term  jurisdiction  which  included  the  right 
to  put  persons  in  possession  of  property,  to 
nominate  guardians  for  minors,  and  to  appoint 
judges.  All  inferior  officers  acted  as  his  dep- 
uties, and  this  constituted  the  chief  difference 
between  provincial  towns  and  the  Italian  colo- 
nies, as  the  latter  possessed  free  municipal  con- 
stitutions, chose  their  own  magistrates,  and 
made  their  own  laws.  A  grant  of  the  ju9  Itali- 
cum  to  a  provincial  town  placed  it  upon  nearly 
the  same  footing  as  the  colonies  of  the  penin- 
sula. With  the  growth  of  the  imperial  power, 
however,  these  distinctions  were  abolished, 
and  the  Italian  cities  lost  the  most  important 
of  their  peculiar  privileges  and  were  gradually 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  provinces. 

PRO  VINCETOWN,  a  township  and  village 
of  Barnstable  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  extremity  of 
Cape  Ood,  50  m.  S.  £.  from  Boston ;  pop.  in 


1860,  8,800.    It  has  an  ezoeUeBt  faaibor  ^^ 

sufficient  depth  for  the  largest  vMsela.    It   _ 
habitants  are  supported  chiefly  by  the  firi-  - 
In  1860  there  were  80  venels  with  r.r. 
engaged  in  the  whale  fishery,  and  110  v» .. 
with  1,100  men  in  the  mackerel  and  coc 
eries.    There  were  4  churches  (1  Cooj- 
tional,  2  Methodist,  and  1  Unix^nelietj,  «. 
weekly  newspaper. 

PB0V008T,  Samtjkl,  D  J),,  bishop  . ! 
Protestant  Episcopal  chnrch  in  KewTor*. 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  March  11,  174::. 
Sept.  6,  1815.    He  was  graduated  at  K 
(now  Oolumbia)  oolite  in  1768,  went  tt  l 
land  in  1761,  entered  as  fellow  oommuic 
St.  Peter's  college,  Cambridge,  and  w;.- 
dained  deacon  in  Feb.  1766,  by  the  bi^i 
London,  and  priest  in  March,  1766,  l; 
bishop  of  Ohester.    Having  returned  tr  ^ 
York,  he  became  assistant  minister  of  1  - 
church  in  Dec.  1766.  Two  years  later,  ii^ 
sequence  partly  of  religious  and  partly  ..: 
litical  differences,  he  ^ssolred  his  conr  r 
with  Trinity  church,  and  in  1770  retiri^'  • 
small  farm  in  Dntchess  co.,  where  he  ren.  . 
till  the  close  of  the  revolution,  oocnpyizt:  i 
self  chiefly  in  literary  and  scientific  pcr^. 
Directly  after  the  war   the    new  ve>tr; 
Trinity  chnrch  elected  him  as  rector.  v\ 
post  he  held  for  nearly  17  years.    Be  < 
chaplain  to  the  continental  congress  in  r 
and  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States  in  .  > 
and  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  ih n 
university  of  Pennsylvania  in   1786.    L^ 
been  elected  bishop  of  New  York  in  .* 
1786,  he  accompanied  Dr.  William  \NL:\ 
England,  and  was  consecrated  with  him.  1 
4,  1787,  at  Lambeth  palace,  the  ardbbi&i. 
Canterbury  presiding.    Bishop  Provoo-:  • 
signed  on  account  of  his  health,  in  Sept,  :  ^ 
the  rectorship  of  Trinity  chnrch,  and  in  n 
1801,  the  episcopsl  office.    The  latter  r^>:. 
tion,  however,  was  not  accepted  by  the  L  • 
of  bishops,  and  Dr.  Bei\jamin  Moore  was  cL  - 
to  be  his  coacljutor. 

PBOVOBT  (Lat.  ;>«»«»<««,  placed  Iv:  r 
Fr.  prMt)y  in  6couana,  the  chief  mnui-. 
officer  of  corporate  towns,  with  the  same  !  '. 
tions  as  the  mayor  of  English  citiee ;   &l  1 
England  the  title  of  the  heads  of  certain  • 
leges. — Pbovost  Mabshal  is  the  title  of  .^i  t: 
tary  officer  who  takes  cognizance  of  vt^z 
against  discipline,  and  inflicts  snmmarv  : 
ishment  on  offenders ;  and  in  the  navy,  o:  • 
who  has  the  custody  of  prisoners  at  a  r. .  * 
martial,  and  till  the  execution  of  the  sent.- 
of  the  court. 

PBUDENTIUS,  ATTKiutTs  Olemeks,  a  L  . 
Ohristian  poet,  bom  in  Spain  in  848.    lie  v  .- . 
lawyer,  became  a  civil  and  criminal  jnd^c. . 
was  appointed  to  a  high  military  station  at  i  i    :. 
In  his  later  years  he  devoted  himself  to  rcli  j* 
exercises  and  study.    His  extant  poem.<  ;..i 
Pra/atio^  written  when  he  was  67  year»  t 
and  giving  a  catalogue  of  his  works  np  to  :  .. 
thne^  with  a  brief  and  indefinite  aatobiograi'l; . 
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IftTMlinilw.  The  fruitAilnew  of  MAchM^iiM* 
Ufines.  and  apricots  \b  increasea  by  the  tjn* 
tern  of  pnming  called  ^*  ahoiienlng-in"  and 
^spnrring-in,*'  which  oonnsts  in  rediioing  the 
yovng  vood  by  cutting  off  the  small  branohes 
and  fordi^  the  h^  to  aoomnnlate  in  the  re* 
mainder  ml  thus  canae  the  formation  of  many 
bearing  ahoota.  Thia  method  Downing  regarda 
as  especially  important  for  peach  trees  after 
tfiey  come  to  bearing,  and  to  the  neglect  of  it 
he  aacr&es  tiie  tact  of  the  rai4d  deterioration 
of  peach  trees  in  the  United  States*  Itahould 
be  done  toward  the  end  of  Febraary  or  not 
mnch  later,  and  extend  to  the  removal  of  half 
the  growth  (eqnal  to  6  to  12  inches}  of  the  last 
year  oyer  the  whole  outside  of  the  nead  of  the 
tree,  and  also  npon  the  inner  branches.    For 

g'apes  a  different  and  much  more  thorongh  sya- 
m  of  pnming  is  advisable,  founded  on  tiie  facta 
that  the  vine  bears  well  only  when  it  is  young 
or  composed  mainly  of  young  wood,  and  that 
the  shortening  or  spurring4n  method  practised 
with  foreign  grapes  is  soon  followed  by  mildew. 
The  best  mode  is  that  known  as  the  long  or 
fenewal  mode,  which  c<»siBts  in  laying  down 
every  year  long  shoots  of  the  previous  year^a 
growth,  and  as  these  come  to  bearing  removing 
entirely  the  old  vine.  The  branches  which 
form  in  one  year  are  trained  for  bearing  the 
next  year;  and  after  tfala  they  are  cot  down  to 
the  main  branch  fVom  which  they  sprang, 
others  in  the  mean  time  having  come  forward 
to  take  their  place.  By  Judicious  pruning 
and  training  the  vines  are  kept  back  so  as  to 
produce  a  moderate  amount  of  fruit  the  8d 
year,  and  increasing  quantities  the  4th  and  6ih 
years. — ^Root  pruning  consists  in  digging  a 
trench  early  in  November  about  18  inches  deep 
around  the  tree  and  cutting  off  the  principal 
roots  with  a  sharp  spade.  Ifanure  is  introduced 
into  the  trench,  and  the  trees  may  thus  be  made 
to  flourish  iJmost  as  well  in  a  naturally  poor 
as  in  a  good  soil.  By  this  method  dwarfed 
trees  may  be  made  ploitifdl  bearers,  growing 
within  6  feet  of  each  other,  and  the  trees» 
thouffh  16  or  90  yeara  old,  may  be  convenient- 
ly taken  up  at  any  time  and  removed  to  oth«r 
places.  The  pruning  may  be  renewed  every 
year,  though  a  cessation  for  one,  two,  or  three 
seasons  may  sometimes  be  advisable,  that  the 
tree  may  not  be  too  much  exhausted. 

PRUSA.  or  Pktsias.    Bee  ^oubsa. 

FBUSSIA  (Oer.  Frmi9$eny,  one  of  the  six 
great  powera  of  Europe,  consistiDg  of  a  large 
portion  of  northern  Germany,  the  former  duchy 
ef  Prussia,  and  part  of  the  former  kingdom  of 
Poland.  The  name  was  applied  until  the  18th 
eentury  only  to  the  fonner  duchy  of  Prussia 
on  the  Baltic  and  the  Vistula,  whose  inhabit* 
anta,  a  lithuaidan  tribe  (Pornssi,  or  Bornssi, 
whence  the  Latin  name  of  the  country.  Bo- 
russia),  had  been  conquered  by  the  Teutonic 
knightsin  the  Idth  century.  The  rulers  of  Prus- 
sia were  formerly  styled  kings  In  Pms^  thus 
expressing  that  their  Qerman  possessions  were 
ao  kingdom;  but  Aederic  the  Great,  having 


flftnlyestabUshedhiapower,  aasaBiedtiietldi«r 
king  of  Prussia.  Since  then  the  diflWentprov. 
inces  ruled  over  by  the  HohenacQwu  dvurti 
have  come  to  beconaidered  a  coaaoliditoa  kiof* 
dom. — ^The  kingdom  of  Pnuaia  eonrfits  of  tv« 
distinct  territoriesi  beside  a  fow  small  poM- 
siona,  wholly  endoaed  within  the  tmiorjU 
neighboring  statea.  Theeaat«nitemU>r?,eof» 
ering  an  area  of  88,S87  sq.  m.,  his  bscwMi 
lat.49*  SCand  66^  60'  K.,  and  long.  9'  Wui 
W  W  £.,  and  ineludea  6  of  the  8  proriani 
of  the  kingdom,  via. :  Prnaria  proper,  Pom 
(wrested  from  Poland),  BrandenbuigCUiewv 
ffinal  poasesskm  in  Gennany  of  the  Pnam 
dynasty),  Pomer«ma<parUy  inherited  sod  firt- 
ly  conoaered  from  Sweden),  SMa  {miitd 
from  AustriaX  and  Saxony  (partly  wt«u4 
from  the  kimrdoB  of  Saxony).  Th»  tsrritiiT 
is  bounded  N.bythe  Baltto  sea,  £.  bj  Ban» 
6.  by  Austria,  the  kiwdom  of  Ssxoay,  ud 
the  8ax(m  duchies,  and  W.  by  Heflse-Cm^ 
Hanover,  Brunswick,  and  ICecklenbiirg.  Tk 
western  territory,  eonslBting  of  WeslphiBftiaa 
the  Rhenish  province,  10,806  sq.  wl,  txkak 
from  lat.  40^  lO'  to  tr  80'  N^  and  tai 
long.  B""  Wior  86'  £.,  and  is  boooM  X 
by  the  Netherlands  and  Hanover,  K  ss4  & 
£.  by  the  principafitiea  of  SchaumVort  lai 
Lippe,  Hanover,  Brunswick,  HesM^M 
Hesse-Darmatadt,  Waldeek,  andKaisM,  &k7 
the  Palatinate,  Hease-Horabarg,  and  YHmb, 
and  W.  by  Luxembui^,  Belgium,  and  the  Kick- 
erlands.  A  third  distinct  Prussiaa  tcnilir?. 
eonsistbig  of  the  fomeiiy  independent  priict- 
ceded  to  Pre 


paKtiea  of  Hohenaolleni  (cede 
1860),  is  enclosed  by  the  kingdom  sf  Vttitcn- 
berg  and  tiie  grand  duchy  of  Baden.  n«M- 
tire  area  of  the  kingdom  is  semevhsl  )m 
than  that  of  the  New  England  stetss  aad  X«« 
York  combined ;  but  while  these  la  18(0  hsi 
only  7,000,000  inhabitants,  Pmssia  had,  by  t^ 
latest  census  (1868),  17,740,080,  or  m  tet^ 
square  mile,  distributed  as  follows ; 
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Of  the  total  population,  about  14,800,000  W- 
long  to  the  German  race,  8,800,000  to  ibi 
Slavi^  80,000  to  the  Celtic  (Freaeb).  170.000  ti> 
the  LiUiuanian,  and  886,000  to  Uhs  S^ 
stock  (Jews).  The  Slari  are  prinsipaDy  PMi 
in  the  eastern  provinces,  beside  a  smII  as^ 
of  Horavians  and  Bohemians  in  80s«is  tfd 
Wends  in  Lusatia.  Tho  rural  ?ot^^ 
ttM  eastern  provinces  excepted,  G*™|fJ' !f? 
eommon  lai^ui^.    The  priadpsi  dtlia^ 
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beet  eagar  mazui&ctories  produced  over  200,- 
000,000  lbs.  of  sugftr  from  29,594,842  cwt  of 
beets.  Tobacco  enters  largely  into  tbe  agri- 
cultural production  of  western  and  central 
Prussia.  Tbe  tobacco  fields  cover  an  aggre- 
gare  area  of  80,000  acres,  yielding  about  25,- 
000,000  lbs.  Of  40,000  acres  of  vineyards  full 
}  are  on  tbe  Rbine  and  its  tributaries.  Tbeir 
average  yield  during  27  years  was  6,852,895 
galls.,  but  in  one  year  (1884)  it  was  as  much 
as  17,494,040  galls.  Wine  of  good  quality  is 
produced  only  near  the  Rhine;  those  brands 
which  are  produced  in  Saxony  (Naumburg) 
and  Silesia  (Gr&ueberg)  are  proverbially  bad. 
Fruit  culture  has  been  greatly  improved  in 
Prussia  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  forests,  covering  'an  aggregate  area  of 
12,471,888  acres,  furnish  an  abundance  of  ex- 
oellent  timber  and  lumber.  In  the  raising  of 
domestic  animals  the  progress  of  Prussia  since 
its  reconstruction  after  the  wars  of  Napoleon 
has  been  more  marked  than  in  any  other 
branch  of  agricultural  pursuits.  The  number 
of  sheep  nearly  doubled  from  1816  to  1849,  but 
the  improvement  in  quality  has  been  still 
greater  than  the  increase  in  number.  The 
breed  of  horses  has  been  so  improved  by  gov- 
ernment studs,  that  not  only  are  all  the  horses 
wanted  for  army  purposes  obtained  within  tbe 
state,  but  large  numbers  are  exported  to  neigh- 
boring countries.  .  In  1858  the  total  number  of 
horses  in  Prussia  was  1,575,000,  and  of  homed 
cattle  4,372,000.    Hogs  are  bred  to  a  greater 


^ 


extent  in  Westpbalis  thaii  in  other  _ 
geese  in   Pomerania,  bees  in    Brand 
Westphalia,   and   Luaatia,  and    goats  i: 
mountainous  districts;    poultry    is    alc- 
e  very  where.    The  fisheries  on  the  sh^^r. 
the  Billtio  and  on  the  lakes  and  rivers  &r 
portant,  and  all  kinds  of  game  oommozL : 
tral  Europe  are  found  in  the  foresta.    ^i 
are  seen  only  in  Prussia  proper  and  I 
where  also  a  few  bisons  and  el&a  are  c^r. 
preserved.    Tbe   lynx,    fox,  iMidger,  xr^ 
beaver,  and  otter,  and  wild  fowl  are  jl>  - 
less  commonly  met  with  in  different  p^-. 
the  kingdom.    Seals  are  aometimea  e&^z    i 
the  Beltic. — ^Mining  industry  adyancec  "i 
astonishing  rapidity  within  tho  aeoond  •,  r  :i 
of  the  present  century,  but  its  ihrther  j  r  jm 
received  a  check  in  1858,  from  vhicb  r  li 
not  yet  recovered.    In  1852  the  total  lu-  A 
of  mines  in  Prussia  was  8,088,  tLs.:  5l.  .i 
mines,  440  brown  coal,  1.615  iron,  158  I. 
zinc,  69  copper,  Q  vitriol,  6  arsenic,  5  nL . 
antimony,  5  manganese,  2  cobalt,  1  fiuor  >- . 
and  2  graphite,  employing  114,832  mei 
195,980  women  and  children;    of  fun. 
roUmg  mills,  &c.,  1,188,  employing  59.5 :<.  i 
and  124,141  women  and  children  ;  of  salt  i<  - 
23,  emoloying  2,275  men  and  5,813  w.:. 
and  chudren.    The  total  value  of  mininr  }  - 
ucts  in  1856  was  $21,582,100;  in  1857,1- 
725,000;  in  1858,  $25,125,000;  in  1609,  ^ 
628,740.    The  production  of  the  principal  u 
erals  has  been  as  follows: 
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The  total  value  of  the  products  of  furnaces, 
founderies,  puddling  works,  &c.,  in  1856,  was 
$55,650,000  ;   in  1857,  $56,825,000;   in  1868, 


$66,000,000 ;  in  1859,  $46,883,123.  The  q  - 
titles  produced  during  the  10  years  from  Iv 
to  1859  were: 
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Gold  is  obtained  only  in  very  small  quantities, 
averaging  about  80  lbs.  a  year.  Of  arsenic  the 
product  in  1857  was  4,181  cwt. ;  of  smalt,  1,526 
cwt.;  of  antimony,  227  cwt.;  of  nickel,  816 
owl  Of  salt  there  was  produced,  in  1855, 
244,186,000  lbs. ;  in  1866, 254,952,000 ;  in  1857, 
802,296,000.  Other  mineral  products  of  Prus- 
sia are  agate,  amethyst,  chrysoprase,  alabaster, 
marble,  tophus,  millstone,  limestone,  gypsum, 
alate,  porcelain  clay,  pipe  clay,  and  marl.  Am- 
ber, which  is  fished  from  the  sea  or  dug  from 
the  beach  of  the  Baltic  in  large  quantities,  ia 
*  1  ton  =  4  icheffeli  =  6b886  bnabela. 


properly  a  vegetable  product,  tbongh  bo- 
times  classed  with  minerals.    Among  the  m ' 
era!  springs  of  Prussa  (108)  the  following  t : 
joy  the  widest  reputation:  Warmbmnn.  ^l  - 
brunn,  Beinerz,  and  Landeck  in  Silesia;  Fr». 
enwalde  in  Brandenburg ;  Lauchatadt  in  S.  j. 
ony ;  Driburg  in  Westphalia ;  and  the  suJj  h 
springs  of  Aix  la  Chapelle. — ^The  manufactiirir: 
industry  of  Prussia  is  comparatively  of  rec ' ; 
growth.    Up  to  the  beginning  of  Uie  pres^' 
century  Prussia  was  mainly  an  agricultural  a: 
military  state.    Even  the  efforts  of  Freder:' 
tl  mark  =  0.62656  IlKtro/. 
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manufaefcored  at  Breslaa,  Ifagdebnrg,  Cologne, 
and  Berlin;  Airnitare  and  pianos  at  Benin. 
In  most  of  these  departments  of  industry  the 
prodnotion  is  taHj  or  nearly  eqnal  to  the  con- 
somption,  the  imports  into  Pmsda  of  snch  goods 
being  balanced  by  exports  to  a  similar  amonnt 
The  employment  of  steam  power  has  increased 
1,200  per  cent  within  20  years.  In  1887  there 
were  m  Prassia  428  steam  engines,  of  an  ag- 
gregate of  7,618  horse  power;  in  1852,  2,882, 
of  92,462  horse  power;  in  1869,  8,878  engines 
(aggregate  horse  power  not  stated,  bnt  probably 
800,000).  Of  these  there  were  employed  in 
cotton  mills  878,  in  machine  shops  and  metal 
manufacturing  establishments  1,891,  in  grist 
and  saw  mills  806,  in  mining  1,498,  in  nariga- 
(ion  117,  on  raflroads  1,264,  and  for  yarious 
otiier  purposes  2,624.  The  total  number  was 
distributed  among  the  different  provinces  thus: 
Bhenish  Prussia  2,158,  Westphalia  1,666,  Sax- 
ony 1,650,  Silesia  1,862,  Brandenburg  1,190, 
Prussia  proper  878,  Pomerania  298,  Posen 
201.^With  tne  exception  of  England,  no  other 
country  has  such  excellent  postal  fadlitiea  aa 
Prussia.  Thenumber  of  post  offices  increased 
from  1,819  in  1865  to  1,956  in  1857 ;  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  miles  over  which  the  mails 
were  carried,  from  18,880,000  in  the  former 
year  to  20,250,000  in  the  latter.  The  number 
of  letters  carried  in  1860  was  185,877,086.  The 
drop  letter  delivery  in  the  large  cities  of  Prus- 
da  IS  the  most  punctual  in  the  world.  In  1857 
the  number  of  letters  delivered  in  Berlin  was 
7,190,693,  of  which  2,148,410  were  drop  letters. 
The  single  postage  is  2^  cts.  for  any  distance 
under  46  m.,  4f  cts.  for  any  distance  from  46 
to  92  m.,  and  7  cts.  for  any  distance  above  92  m. 
The  postal  establishment  is  not  only  self-sustain- 
ing, but  yields  a  profit  to  the  government  In 
1857  the  total  receipts  were  $8,528,578,  and  the 
disbursements  $7,148,616.  The  telegraphs  all 
belong  to  the  government  Their  agg^gate 
length  was  2,616  m.  at  the  close  of  1854,  8,650 
m.  at  the  close  of  1857,  and  4,450  on  Jan.  1, 
1859.  IVom  1854  to  1857  the  number  of  me»- 
nges  increased  from  152,820  to  241,545.  The 
limited  number  of  stations  renders  the  tele- 
graph of  much  leas  value  for  commerce  than  it 
B  in  England  or  America. — On  Jan.  1,  1860, 
there  were  22  railroad  lines  and  portions  of  7 
incomplete  Ihies  in  operation.  The  total  length 
of  the  former  was  8,107  m.,  of  which  776  were 
built  on  government  account  at  a  cost  of  $48,- 
948,840 ;  of  the  latter,  276  m.  The  aggregate 
cost  of  the  completed  lines  was  $205,991,587, 
or  an  average  of  $66,299  a  mile,  the  average 
being  much  lower  on  the  roads  built  by  gov- 
ernment The  rolling  stock  consisted  of  1,259 
locomotives,  1,975  passenger  cars,  and  22,794 
freight  cars.  The  number  of  passengers  carried 
over  the  roads  in  1859  was  20,161,218;  total 
frei^t  241,621,812  cwt  The  receipts  were 
$28,586,904,  or  an  average  of  $7,690  per  mile; 
total  expenditure  $11,008,468,  or  an  average 
of  $8,548  per  mile,  leaving  interest  on  the  cap* 
Hal  at  the  rate  of  6.11  per  cent,  against  6.56 


in  1868.  Of  gravelled  tnmpiln  nads  tbm 
were  under  the  charge  of  the  state  govcn- 
ment,  Jan.  1, 1858, 8,868  m. ;  of  torapiketbeilt 
and  maintained  on  aooount  of  districti,  corn- 
rations,  mining  companies,  ^to.,  6,661  m.  iW 
length  of  river  navigation  is  8,691  sl,  lodof 
eaxials  448  m.  Since  railroads  have  cntntd  is- 
to  competition  with  river  navigation,  tbe  nm- 
ber  of  river  craft  has  been  dmiimahed,  vbilt 
their  tonnage  has  increased  and  is  now  sttri; 
800,000  tons.  Steamboats  ply  on  tlie  Wsa, 
MoseUe,  Weaer,  Elbe,  Havel,  Spree,  Ftooc, 
Oder,  and  Vistula.  In  1859  there  arrired  m 
Oologne,  the  principal  port  on  the  Rhine,  1,1M 
sailing  vessels,  carrying  90,690  passeogcn  ui 
81,689  cwt  of  freight,  while  some  80  vtc«B- 
boats  carried  574,496  paaaengers.  The  cn^ 
ing  and  foreign  commerce  is  carried  en  bm 
20  ports  on  the  Baltic,  of  which  Dsntjie,  FO- 
Isu,  Elbing,  Memel,  Stralaund,  and  Stcttitt  in 
the  most  important  The  commercial  mrin^ 
including  river  steamers,  increased  from  9U 
vessels  of  278,260  tons  in  1864  to  l.SSe  Tcedi 
of  889,442  tona  on  Jan.  1, 1861,  and  thenoEh 
ber  of  steamers  from  29  to  86  within  the  «9i 
period.  Of  the  total  number  of  venrii,  ^1 
were  sea-going  aailing  craft  of  816,200  tcia^ 
840  coasting  vessels  of  12,978  tons,  24  wm 
steamers  of  6,780  tons,  and  61  rirerfteenm 
of  8,584  tons.  The  moveAoenta  of  ihippiiv  ^ 
1659  and  1860  were  aa  follows : 
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Of  the  entrances  in  1869,  6,121  venels  wfn 
Prussian  and  8,996  foreign,  and  of  the  del^ 
ances  5,188  Pmsaiaii  and  4.009  ibrsin ;  of  ^ 
entrances  in  1860,  5,828  aauing  vessels  tad  T!T 
steamers  were  Prnssiaa,  and  6,806  saiHnf  ni- 
seis and  810  steamen  foreign,  and  of  the  dftf- 
ances  6,687  eailinff  vessels  and  TS2  etetfMn 
were  Prussian,  and  5,280  aaiBngveaselsfadM 
steamers  foreign.  Of  the  tonnage  iowira  ii 
the  latter  year,  1,617,160  btJonged  to  wN 
vessels  and  267,682  to  steamers,  sad  ofue 
tonnage  outward,  1,682,674  to  saSing  tcikii 
and  258,270  to  steamers.  Among  the  srmtf 
and  departures  in  1860  there  were  hut  2  tisi* 
from  the  United  States,  tonnage  1,561  P» 
tingnishing  between  vesseb  with  earioes  »• 
vessels  in  ballaat,  among  the  former  the  n^ 
aian  bottoms  constituted  66.78  per  cent  of  tM 
arrivals  and  49.88  per  cent  of  the  depsrtttrei : 
among  the  latter  89.7T  per  cent  of  the  irnn^ 
and  62.62  per  cent  of  the  departoref.  OftM 
vessels  cleared  from  Prassian  port?,  there  w 


9,659  loaded  and  1,168  only  in  baflaK  :^^ 
arrivals,  6,468  loaded  and  4,176  toW!*^ 
sfaowinff  that  the  export  trade  o[^f*tc 
much  hearier  than  the  import  trade.  i» 
coasting  trade  is  free  to  those  narioatj^brt 
extend  the  aame  privOega  to  Phwrftt  If^ 
Aa  yet  the  progress  of  the  t^W^}^ 
haa  been  ralW  irregular  in  PMii.  ^''* 
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▼ate  eomttiereial  aoademieg.  All  edoefttional  in- 
Btitations  are  controlled,  more  or  less  directly, 
bj  the  government.  Even  private  teachers 
most  submit  to  a  thorough  examination  before 
they  are  permitted  to  open  schools.  The  com* 
mon  schools  are  sustained  and  administered  by 
the  municipal  corporations,  but  the  teachers 
are  appointed  by  government.  Of  charitable 
institutions,  there  are  deaf  mute  asylums  at 
Berlin,  Kdnigsberg,  Brealan,  Mtinster,  and  Co- 
logne; asylums  for  the  blind  at  Berlin  and 
Breslau;  a  number  of  orphan  asylums  and 
nurseries,  of  which  Berlin  alone  hss  over  40 ; 
95  Bible  societies,  a  missionary  society  at  Ber- 
lin, &c.  The  highest  branches  of  sdentifio 
culture  are  fostered  by  the  royal  academy  of 
Berlin,  and  numerous  associations  of  scholars, 

{>hilosophical,  geographical,  historical,  medical, 
egal,  and  polytechnic  societies.  There  are 
large  public  libraries  in  all  the  principal  cities; 
observatories  and  botanical  gardens  are  con- 
nected with  the  universities ;  a  zoological  gar- 
den is  kept  near  Berlin.  The  fine  arts  are  taught 
by  the  royal  academy  of  art  at  Berlin,  the  aoiid- 
emy  of  design  at  DOsseldorf^  5  provincuil  acad- 
emies of  design,  and  an  academy  of  chartog- 
raphy.  The  number  of  musical  academies  and 
musical  societies  is  enormous.  The  newspaper 
press  has  not  yet  in  Prussia  attained  to  the 
same  prosperity,  power,  and  influence  which  it 
Qxgoys  in  England  and  America ;  but  its  progress 
since  the  revolutionary  movements  of  1848  has 
been  strongly  marked.  There  is  no  oentraliza^ 
tion  of  the  newspaper  press,  many  of  the  largo 
provincial  daily  journals  being  fully  equal,  or 
even  superior,  in  importance  and  circulation  to 
the  metropolitan  press. — ^The  dominant  religion 
in  Prussia  is  the  Protestant.  The  two  principal 
Protestant  denominations  (the  Lutheran  and  the 
Beformed  or  Oalvinistic  church)  united  in  1817, 
assuming  the  common  designation  of  Evangeli- 
cal church.  According  to  the  last  full  census 
there  were  in  Prussia  10,874,774  Evangelical 
Christians,  6,832,293  Roman  Catholics,  1,485 
Greek  Catholics,  15,000  Moravians,  20,000 
Herrnhuter,  and  226,868  Jews.  The  number 
of  Protestant  churches  and  meeting  houses  is 
9,000,  of  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  chapels 
7,250,  of  Jewish  synagogues  900.  The  people 
of  Posen,  Westphalia,  and  the  Rhenii^  prov- 
ince are  almost  wholly  Roman  Catholic.  The 
Evangelical  is  the  established  church.  It  is 
governed  by  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  council 
at  Berlin  (established  in  1850)  in  all  spiritual 
matters,  and  by  the  ministry  of  public  worship 
in  temporal  affidrs.  Each  province  has  a  con- 
eistory,  and  is  divided  into  dioceses,  at  the 
head  of  which  stand  sujperintendents  or  bish- 
ops. Of  such  dioceses  Prussia  proper  has  51, 
Posen  18,  Brandenburg  76,  Pomerania  56,  Si- 
lesia 52,  Saxony  95,  Westphalia  19,  and  Rhe- 
nish Prussia  25.  The  Roman  Catholic  church 
has  2  archbishoprics  (Posen  and  Cologne)  and 
6  bishoprics  (Culm,  Ermeland,  Breslau,  MQn- 
fiter,  Paderbom,  and  Treves).  Of  the  Jews 
fully  one  half  live  in  the  eastern  (formerly  Po- 


lish) provinces.    The  membera  of  sD  da:^] 
recognized  by  government  emoy  eqn&l  : . 
ri^ts.    Other  denominataons  ^tptiitfi,  v. 
odists,  German  Catholics,  and  Free  Coor^-. 
tionalists)  are  barely  tolerated,  though  tLv  . 
Btitution   guarantees  full  religious  liber.  - 
Prussia  is  a  hereditary  oon6titati<»ial  monr : 
The  constitution  promulgated  Jan.  31,  > 
guarantees   to  all   citizens   equality  in 
rights,  the  right  of  habeas  corpus,  nl\: 
liberty,  freedom  of  the  press,  &c    The  k:.: 
the  chief  executive,  clothed  with  all  pr^r :. 
tives  of  monarchical  power.    He  admiij>-  • 
the  government  by  the  advice  of  10  resfKn- 
ministers,  viz. :  the  secretaries  of  stat^,  < : 
royal  household,  of  foreign  afiairs,  of  th:  : 
rior,  of  public  worship,  education,  andbeL.:: 
commerce,  industry,  and  public  works,  of.  • 
tice,  of  the  treasury,  of  war  and  the  n&vy. . 
of  agriculture.    The  le^latnre  conasU  ' 
house  of  lords  and  a  chamber  of  depr 
To  the  former  belong  all  princes  of  tU  : 
al  blood,  all  princes  formerly  soyereip 
now  subject  to  the  king  of  Pnissia,  hered  : 
peers,  peers  for  life,  90  members  electc: 
the  wealthiest  classes,  and  30  members e^r* 
by  the  municipal  corporations  of  as  zn&nj/- 
dpal  cities.    The  chamber  of  deputies  cu: 
of  852  members,  who  are  elected  bj  i: 
rect  universal  suffrage  for  a  term  of  3  y.- 
The  legislature  may  originate  bills,  but : 
king  has  an  absolute  veto  power.    As  ye: : 
constitution  has  been  of  scarcely  any  pra  v 
value.    The  rights  it  guarantees  have  : 
overridden  by  police  regulations,  the  re>r ' 
bility  of  the  ministers  has  remained  a  do^.  ■• 
ter,  and  the  legislature  has  been  power 
either  for  good  or  evil  on  account  of  the  in 
gruity  of  its  component  elements.  At  the  1 
of  the  political  aaministration  of  each  pro^j 
stands  a  chief  president.    The  i)rovince5  .' 
divided  into  administrative  districts  {I^f;  ' 
iingsbezvrhe),  governed  by  presidents;  there :: 
25  beside  the  city  of  Berlin  and  the  HoU 
£ollern  principalities,  each  of  which  fom:^ 
separate  district     The  districts  are  divi. 
into  circles  (Krem,  337),  governed  by  prd*. 
(JLandr&the).   Provincial  assemblies  exist,  I 
their  powers  are  only  advisory.    They  can 
originate  any  measures,  and  must  not  eveu  • 
vise  the  government  upon  any  subject  i^n;  y 
called  upon  to  do  bo.    Their  principal  dutv .« ' 
apportion  l^e  taxes  to  be  levied  fipom  the  pr ' 
inces.    The  police  throughout  the  kingilou 
administered  by  the  government.  The  adnn:  ^ 
tration  of  justice  has  been  completely  reorji^ 
ized  since  1 W8.   Publicity  of  judicial  pjocvni 
ings,  trial  by  jury,  and  a  new  criminal  code  li..-- 
been  introduced,  and  all  exceptional  jnnsd'^'-' 
has  been  abolished.    In  Bhenish  Frossu  ^^; 
code  Ni^leon  and  the  French  legal  proceJ^'^ 
which  were  introduced  under  the  rule  of  -  -; 
poleon,  have  been  maintained.    In  the  o:>^ 
provinces  there  are  city  or  distriot  oonrw.  *  - 
22  courts  of  appeal.  The  chief  tribunal  at  J'«;  • 
lin  is  the  court  of  last  resort  for  aD  parts  of  ^^^ 
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Ibotiiig.  The  navy  of  PniBfliA  u  still  in  its  in* 
fkncy.  It  consists  of  65  vessels,  carrying  265 
guns.  Of  this  number  42  are  gun  boats^  4 
steamers,  4  corvettes  carrying  from  10  to  12 
guns  each,  2  sloops  of  war  carrying  8  guns 
each,  and  two  transport  ships,  and  one  is  a 
frigate  of  48  guns. — ^The  country  which  has 
giyen  its  name  to  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  of 
which  it  is  now  only  a  province,  was  known  as 
early  as  820  B.  0.  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  pro- 
cured amber  from  itxe  shores  of  the  Baltic  sea. 
The  aborigines,  a  Lithuanian  tribe,  appear  to 
have  been  peaceable  and  quiet,  not  unacquaint- 
ed with  agriculture,  and  living  under  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government.  During  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Ohristian  era,  they  became  de- 
pendent upon  the  Goths,  who  overran  their 
country.  In  the  10th  century  they  are  first 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  Porussi  (po^  be- 
hind, people  living  behind  the  Buss,  a  fork  of  the 
river  Memel).  Their  religion  was  polytheism, 
and  human  sacrifices  were  not  uncommon 
among  them.  Bbhop  Adalbert,  who  attempt- 
ed to  convert  them  to  Christianity,  was  slain 
by  them  while  hewing  down  their  sacred  oak 
tree,  in  A.  D.  997.  Boleslas  1,  duke  of  Poland, 
invaded  their  country  and  compelled  them  to 
profess  the  Christian  faith  in  1015,  but  neither 
himself  nor  his  immediate  successors  could  re- 
tain a  hold  upon  them.  A  large  army  which 
Boleslas  IV.  led  against  the  Prussians  was  tO; 
tally  annihilated,  and  the  Prussians  even  suc- 
ceeded for  some  time  in  holding  a  part  of  Po- 
land in  subjection.  In  1219  they  repelled  a 
crusade  sent  agiunst  them  from  Germany,  and 
soon  became  the  terror  of  all  neighboring 
countries.  The  Teutonic  knights  finally  con- 
quered Prussia  (1230-''83),  founded  cities,  in- 
troduced German  colonbts  and  German  laws, 
and  by  their  firm  but  liberal  rule  made  Prussia 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  countries  of  its  time. 
But  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  the 
demoralization  of  the  knights,  their  continual 
wars  with  Poland  and  Lithuania,  and  their 
reckless  exactions  created  a  powerful  opposition. 
The  nobility  and  the  municipalities  obtained  the 
assistance  of  the  king  of  Poland,  Casimir  IV., 
and  by  a  war  of  12  years'  duration  (1454-'66) 
compelled  the  order  to  cede  western  Prussia 
and  Ermeland  to  Poland.  The  remainder  was 
left  to  them  as  a  fief  of  Poland.  In  1511  the 
margrave  Albert  of  Brandenburg  was  elected 
grand  master  of  the  order.  Having  vainly 
striven  to  throw  off  the  Polish  rule,  ho  turned 
Protestant,  and  in  1525  accepted  Prussia  as  a 
duchy  from  Poland.  His  son,  Albert  Frederic, 
becoming  insane,  the  duchy  was  governed  by 
his  relatives,  of  whom  John  Sigismund,  elector 
of  Brandenburg,  inherited  it  in  1618.  He  was 
a  descendant  of  Frederic  of  llohenzollern,  bur- 
grave  of  Nuremberg,  who  had  become  possessor 
of  Brandenburg  in  1415  by  foreclosure  of  mort- 
gage. It  is  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg,  not 
Prussia  proper,  which  must  be  considered  the 
nucleus  of  the  present  monarchy  of  that  name. 
The  electorate,  though  frequently  divided  by 


the  desoendanta  of  FVedene»  pitfsd  i  c -. 
spicuous  part  in  the  history  of  GmoMrj.  - 
pecially  during  the  reformation.   Fr^tV  . 
(1415-^40)  subdued  the  robber  kni^ts, 
obtained  some  additional  territory  free  i 
merania  and  Mecklenburg,  but  Bacctiinlf<. 
the  Hussites,  who  devastated  his  coimtry  - 
fire  and  sword  in  1482.  Frederic  IL  {IWy : 
sumamed  the  Man  of  Iron,  enlarged  hU 
sessions  by  purchases  from  neighboriDg  r .; 
but  was  unfortunate  in  his  attempts  to  < 
qner  Lusatia  from  Bohemia  and  Stettin  :- 
Pomerania.    Albert  AchilleB  (1470- ^'>  . 
John  Cicero  (1486-^09)  contended  tner^tt  . 
against  the  usurpations  of  the  lords,  as^  ; 
moted  industry,  commerce,  and  sciefice.  < 
achun  L  Nestor  (1499-1585)  was  nottd  ^ . 
scholar,  and  also  as  one  of  the  most  viole::! 
ponents  of  the  reformation,  and  a  perse/;  * 
of  the  Jews,  of  whom  he  had  many  o  - 
at  the  stake  or  exiled.    Joachim  11.  He 
(1535-'71)   became  a  Protestant,  secular: 
the  bishoprics  of  Brandenburg,  Havelbenr 
Lebus,  founded  many  educational  or  char/. 
institutions  with  the  proceeds  of  the  cl 
property,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  mntu  < 
heritance  with  the  duke  of  liegnltz  in  S  'r 
which  became  two  centuries  later  the  fou 
tion  of  the  Prussian  claims  on  Silesis.  «. 
George  L  (157l-'98)  expelled  the  Jews  wLr 
been  readmitted  by  his  predeoessor,  but  irv 
the  exiled  Protestants  from  the  Nether. . 
into  his  country,  and  by  wise  economy  grcv 
improved  the  financial  condition  of  his  <> 
Joachim   Frederic   (1598-1608)   aoaoircti 
marriage  a  claim  on  the  duchy  of  Pr>^ 
which  his  son  John  Sigismund  (1608-'1V>  :-^ 
manently  united  to  the  electorate  of  Bra;  J 
burg.    Under  the   reign  of   George  ^U'.^ 
(1619-'40)  Brandenburg  and  Prussia  surf  J 
terribly  from   the  80   years'  war.     Ha.  -1 
adopted  a  policy  of  neutrality,  the  elector  v.  h 
looked  upon  as  an  enemy  by  both  contvH'    ; 

farties.    Prussia  was  ravaged  by  Swalv- ; 
'oles,  Brandenburg  by  the  imperial  arr  -  i 
the  league,  and  during  12  years  by  the  Sve  ^ 
From  the  lowest  depth  of  misery  and  <ir> 
lation  the  country  was  raised  by  the  ei f. 
and  wisdom  of  Frederic  William,  the  Ci: 
Elector  (1640-'88).     By  marking  out  a  vi.  - 
ous  and  independent  policy  against  Fr^.  ^ 
Sweden,  and  Poland,  and  shrewdly  takine :  • 
vantage  of  dissensions  among  his  eneiuicM 
enlarged  his  dominions  and  obtained  a  p<'^^ 
but  little  below  that  of  the  great  powers  •  ^ 
Europe.      Of  Prussia  he   made  a  9o\i"<  - 
duchy,  severing  its  connection  with  Po- 
At  his  death  his  possessions  hid  increa«e*'  ' 
42,320  sq.  m.  with  1,500,000  iBflabitant*.   i 
son  Frederic,  the  third  elector  of  tliat  i- '^ ' 
(1688-1713),  by  consent  of  the  German  -: 
peror,  assumed  the  title  of  king  in  Pr-?' 
He  acquired  a  few  small  territories,  the  pn:  >  • 
pality  of  Neufch&tel  in  Switxerland  anion-.;  ' 
rest.    His  son  Frederic  William  1.(1712--' 
acquired  from  Sweden  a  part  of  PomeratiA 
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dramatio  works  are  MoriU  ton  Saehsen  and 
Die  politiache  Woeherutuhe ;  and  his  best  ro- 
mances, Dcu  Eiigelchen  (3  vols.,  Leipsio,  1851), 
Felix  (2  vols.,  1851),  and  Der  Munkanten- 
Thurm  (8  vols.,  1855). 

PRYNNE,  William,  an  English  author  and 
politician,  born  at  Swainswick,  near  Bath,  in 
1600,  died  in  London,  Oct.  24,  1669.  He  was 
graduated  at  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  in  1620, 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  a  barrister, 
bencher,  and  reader  of  Lincoln^s  Inn.  Having 
embraced  the  extreme  views  of  the  Puritans,  he 
published  several  pamphlets  against  Arminian- 
ism.  In  1682  he  wrote  a  volume  entitled 
"  Histriomastix,  the  Player's  Scourge,"  in  which 
he  attacked  theatres,  masks  at  court,  dancing, 
hunting,  May  poles,  cards,  and  music.  Laud, 
who  twice  before  had  endeavored  to  convict 
him  before  the  high  commission  court,  took 
advantage  of  some  passages  which  appeared  to 
reflect  upon  the  king  and  aueen  to  bring  him 
before  the  star  chamber,  and  by  that  court  he 
was  excluded  from  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  condemn- 
ed to  pay  a  fine  of  £5,000,  to  have  his  ears  cut 
off,  to  stand  in  the  pillory  at  Westminster  and 
Cheapside,  and  to  be  imprisoned  during  the 
king's  pleasure.  His  work  was  also  ordered 
to  be  burned  before  his  eyes  by  the  common 
hangman.  This  severe  sentence,  which  was 
rigorously  carried  out,  did  not  subdue  his  spirit, 
and  from  his  prison  he  continued  to  issue  tracts 
against  the  prelates,  calling  them,  according  to 
Wood,  "Luciferian  lord  bishops,  execrable 
traytors,  devouring  woolves,  with  many  other 
odious  names  notnt  to  be  used  by  a  Christian." 
The  publication  of  one  of  these,  in  1637,  en- 
titled "  News  from  Ipswich,"  stirred  up  anew 
the  anger  of  Laud,  and  Prynne  was  again  sum- 
moned before  the  star  chamber,  and  fined 
£5,000.  His  ears,  which  had  been  sewed  on, 
were  also  again  cut  off,  and  the  letters  S.  L. 
(seditious  libeller)  were  branded  on  both 
cheeks.  At  the  execution  of  this  sentence  in 
the  palace  yard  a  great  crowd  was  present, 
which  manifested  its  sympathy  with  the  suf- 
ferer ;  and  when  he  set  out  for  his  prison,  Caer- 
narvon castle,  the  road  was  lined  with  thousands 
of  spectators,  who  were  anxious  for  the  honor 
of  addressing  him.  Such  numbers  also  visited 
the  castle,  that  after  a  residence  of  10  weeks 
he  was  removed  by  an  illegal  order  to  the  castle 
of  Mont  Orgueil  in  the  island  of  Jersey.  There 
he  remained  till  Nov.  7,  1640,  when  he  was  re- 
leased by  an  order  of  the  house  of  commons, 
his  sentence  being  reversed,  and  damages  to  the 
amount  of  £5,000  being  awarded  him  against 
his  judges.  His  entrance  into  London  had  the 
appearance  of  a  triumphal  procession.  Soon 
after  he  became  a  member  of  parliament  for 
Newport  in  Cornwall,  and  in  this  position  was 
employed  to  prepare  the  evidence  against  Laud. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  long  parliament,  zealously  espousing  the 
cause  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  opposing  the 
Independents ;  and  so  little  sympathy  had  he 
with  the  extreme  measures  then  adopted,  that 


ho  was  taken  into  custody  just  before  i 
king's  trial  for  "denying  the  supreica.; 
parliament,"  and  on  Dec.  6, 1648,  was  tjc  : 
from  the  house.    He  now  became  a  bittf 
ponent  of  Cromwell,  and  published  ankl  • 
so  virulent  a  character  that  he  was  twict  i 
prisoned.    He  was  one  of  the  excluded  r  • 
bers  who  sat  in  the  house  of  commons  er ; . 
1660,  and  was  so  zealous  in  iVirthering  tU  -- 
toration,  that  Monk  sent  for  him  and  ad-  > 
him  to  be  quiet.    After  the  restoration  Le  -. 
appointed  Keeper  of  records  in  the  t>    ' 
Wood,  in  his  Athena  Oxonieruety  gives  s  c 
alogue  of  his  writings,  which  comprises  l  - 
200  volumes.    Of  these  the  most  valuabl  . 
his  "  Collection  of  Records,"  "  Calendar  oi  ?. 
liamentary  Writs,"  and  "  Observations  cc ' 
Fourth  Part  of  Coke's  Institutes."    His  ^ . . 
are  described  by  Wood  as  "displayinir  c 
industry,  but  little  judgment"  His  "  Beo  " 
he  intended  to  bring  down  as  late  as  the  r .: 
of  Elizabeth,  but  he  lived  only  long  enoi ::  -^ 
complete  the  work  as  far  as  that  of  Henrv  f. 

PSALMANAZAR,    Oeobox,    the   a.^: 
name  of  a  French  impostor,  bom  about  1'* 
died  about  1758.    His  real  name  is  nnkr^  - 
as  also  his  early  history.    When  first  mti 
he  had  wandered  through  a  great  part  * 
Europe,  and  the  better  to  preserve  l\s  '- 
cognito  gave  himself  out  first  as  a  J.i[n/ 
and  afterward  as  a  native  of  the  i>k')'  : 
Formosa.    He  travelled  over  various  psn>  t 
France,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands:  ^^ 
a  soldier,  a  beggar,  a  servant;  and  at  l:-- 
went  to  England  with  one  Innes,  a  chayhd 
a  Scotch  regiment.    He  now  pretended  t  •  : 
a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  Innes  olia  r. 
promotion  as  the  person  influential  in  hi.'  c  :- 
Tersion.    In  1704  he  published  at  Lt>Dd::i  i 
pretended  "  History  and  Description  of  * 
Island  of  Formosa,  off  the  Coast  of  Chir. 
The  description  of  the  island  was  given  v. 
such  apparent  fidelity,  the  manners  and  ci:?'    - 
were  illustrated  with  so  many  cngravinL'?.  >"  - 
copious  specimens  were  given  of  a  new  .-  ■ 
guage  ana  character  which  bore  critical  tT::i': 
nation,  that  the  belief  in  the  story  was  c«  n-- " 
and  the  learned  were  divided  in  opinion  t;: 
the  author  repented  of  his  evil  courses  and  - ; 
vealed  the  imposition.  He  nowappliedbi' v^^ ' 
seriously  to  study,  and  engaged  in  literary ;  * 
suits.    He  wrote  a  large  portion  of  the "  I ' 
versal  History,"  a  true  account  as  far  as  b  <^^ ' 
of  Formosa  for  the  "Complete  Sy>tv:ri   : 
Geography,"  and  an  " Essay  on  Miracli'?  " :' 
made  a  version  of  the  Psalms.    He  left  N  ]  f  • 
him  in  manuscript  his  own  memoirs,  ^i--- 
were  published  in  London  in  1765. 

PSALMODY  (Gr.  ^aX^«»«io),  a  general  r-  r 
comprehending  the  art  of  writing  or  con::  • 
ing  divine  hymns  or  songs,  but  commor  \}  '\ 
stricted  to  metrical,  versions  of  the  psaln  >'  ' 
David,  to  which  simple  and  appropriate  aj"^ 
are  adapted.  The  practice  of  psalni  smpiy;^  \ 
Christians  may  be  said  to  date  fi^om  tlu'  .  •  • 
supper  of  Christ  and  his  disciples,  at  tlie  ct^ 
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without  donbt  mostlT  psalma  of  David.  In 
the  time  of  Hezekiiui,  psalms  of  David  and 
Asaph  were  sung  at  religious  solemnities  (2 
Ohron.  xzix.  SO),  and  the  same  is  recorded  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  second  temple  after  the 
captivitv  (Ezra  iii.  10).  In  the  Ohristian  chnrch 
the  book  of  Psalms  had  likewise  from  the  be- 
ginning a  great  importance.  Obrist  himself, 
after  the  celebration  of  the  last  sapper,  sang 
psalms  with  his  disciples ;  and  scion  after,  when 
on  the  cross,  he  used  the  words  of  a  psalm  to 
express  his  being  abandoned  by  the  Father. 
After  his  resurrection  he  expressly  declared 
that  the  psalms  contained  |>rophecies  pointing 
to  him.  Paul  and  Silas  praised  God  in  psalms 
in  the  dungeon  at  Philippi,  and  Paul  exhorts 
the  Ephesians  and  Philippians  to  praise  the 
Lord  with  jpsalms  and  spiritual  songs.  The 
early  Christians  used  the  psalms  both  in  public 
service  and  in  their  private  devotions,  and  the 
church  soon  made  them  a  prominent  part  of 
the  liturgical  books,  in  particular  of  the  brevi- 
ary. In  the  Protestant  churches  the  psalms 
have  always  been  extensively  used  for  congre- 
gational singing,  and  some  denominations,  as 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  church,  do  not  al- 
low in  divine  service  the  use  of  any  other  re- 
ligious hymns. — On  account  of  the  significance 
which  has  always  been  attached  to  the  book  of 
Psalms,  it  has  in  modem  times  called  forth  a 
larger  number  of  commentaries  than  any  other 
biblical  book.  Le  Long,  in  his  Bihliotheca  Sacra 
(Paris,  1728),  enumerates,  more  than  500  com- 
mentaries, exclusive  of  those  which  form  parts 
of  larger  works,  as  well  as  of  the  commentaries 
on  a  part  of  the  book  of  Psalms.  Among  the 
English  commentaries  the  work  of  Bishop 
Home  has  not  yet  been  superseded  for  popular 
use,  though  its  critical  value  is  small.  The  recent 
literature  of  England  contains  no  original  work 
of  prominence,  and  a  thoroughly  good  com- 
mentary is  still  felt  to  be  a  great  desideratum. 
The  recent  exegetical  literature  of  Germany  is 
rich  in  excellent  commentaries,  among  which 
those  by  De  Wette,  Hitzig,  Hirzel,  Ewald, 
Hengstenberg,  DelitzsQh  r2  vols.,Leipsic,  1860), 
and  Hupfeld  (4  vols.,  Gotha,  186»-'61)  are  best 
known.  Among  recent  Roman  Catholic  com- 
mentaries, that  by  Schegg  is  particularly  val- 
ued. In  America  new  translations  have  been 
published  by  Drs.  G.  R.  Noyes  and  Joseph  A. 
Alexander,  the  latter  with  a  commentary  based 
on  that  of  Hengstenberg. 

PSALTERY,  a  stringed  musical  instrament 
in  use  among  the  ancient  Jews,  and  supposed 
to  have  been  identical  with  the  nd>el  mentioned 
in  the  Psalms.  Bumey  says  it  resembled  part- 
ly the  lyre  and  partly  the  harp,  but  accoriiing 
to  other  authorities  it  was  in  shape  a  trapezium, 
not  unlike  the  instrument  known  as  the  dulci- 
mer.   (See  DuLctMER.) 

PSEUDOMORPH  (Gr.  ^cu^^r,  false,  and 
/<op<^i;,  form),  in  mineralogy,  a  crystal  having  a 
fbrm  belonging  to  some  other  mineral  species. 
In  the  changes  which  are  ever  going  on  in 
minerals  and  rooks,  the  constituents  of  crystals 
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are  frequently  removed  and  replaced  or  otb:- 
wise  altered,  and  present  new  ooinbuui.t-. 
without  any  accompanying  change  in  tbt  r, 
ginal  form.    This  occurs  in  various  iray^i^ ; 
the  displacement  of  a  soluble  salt  and  the  w 
sequent  filling  of  the  vacant  mould  b?  th?  i: 
troduction  of  another  mineral  sublet,  i^ 
the  case  of  a  cubic  crystal  of  oommon  s^: . 
clay,  removed  by  water,  and  the  pUce  sf: 
ward  filled  by  gypsum ;  and  again  bj  incn. 
tion  of  some  foreign  mineral  substance  o^c 
original  crystal,  which  may  be  sabsecot** 
dissolved  away,  leaving  the  hollow  shell  cl;' 
or  this  may  be  again  filled  by  infiltratk 
some  mineral  substance.    Such  diftng«?  r 
chiefly  mechanical ;  but  others  are  rec^j:: ' 
of  more  decidedly  chemical  nature,  as  wht: : 
interchange  of  elements  goes  onparifctt 
when  new  compounds  are  produced  bj  tic  * 
moval  or  addition  of  one  or  more  ekcr 
The  range  in  which  these  changes  mayo^^. 
so  extensive,  that  there  result  a  mnJtit:'.': 
minerals  in  shapes  entirely  strange  to  \~ 
composition,  and  often  on  this  accouct :-: 
plexing  to  recognize.    In  general  such  ry- 
tals  may  be  suspected  by  their  lack  of  * 
lustre  and  sharp  well  defined  angles  of  tlo : ' 
nine   crystal.    Their  structure  also  is  •: 
panular ;  and  if  they  have  any  cleaTage.  li 
in  quite  a  diflferent  direction  from  that  be!  :r 
ing  to  the  original  mineral.    Among  tht  p.. 
variety  of  pseudomorpha  the  following  I'r : 
frequent  occurrence :  pyroxene  mineral  &' 
other  silicates  converted  into  steatite;  ircii *; 
rites  and  various  other  species  into  beiost/' 
fiuor  spar  and  many  others  into  quartz,  &  I 
In  geology  the  conamon  examples  of  metar  ^| 
phism  may  be  regarded  but  as  cases  of  p$(r::  > 
morphism  carried  out  upon  a  large  scale,  fii 
the  altered  crystals  wherever  met  with  p«?i^H 
a  new  signification  as  types  and  erideoc^  : 
vast  changes  and  processes  of  the  decsya^^ 
reformation  in  inorganic  nature.    The  5>^l'  ^ 
was  first,  systematicidly  treated  by  Haidicirt- .  I 
Brewster^s  "  Edinburgh  Journal,*^  vols,  is  &^  1 
X.,  and  afterward  in  the  work  special!;  «:j 
voted  to  the  subject  by  Dr.  J.  R.  BIm  c\ 
titled  Die  Pteudomorphoten  de$  Mwerol^'   I 
(Stuttgart,  1848).    It  is  also  discussed  by    j 
schof  and  Volger  in  their  works,  and  elabcri  { 
papers  upon  the  subject  by  Prof.  J^d*  - 
Dana  are  contained  in  the  **  American  Jo&tj- 
of  Science"  (1st  series,  vol.  xlviii.,  1845). 

PSKOV,  or  Pleskov,  a  W.  goTemmeiit 
European  Russia,  bounded  N.  by  St  Petersbu' 
N.  E.  by  Novgorod,  E.  by  Tver,  S.  E.  bj  ^|l 
lensk,  S.  and  S.  W.  by  Vitebsk,  and  W.  by  b^: 
nia;  area,  16,688  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 696> 
The  most  important  towns  are  Pskov  apd  ^ 
ropetz.  The  Valdai  hills  traveree  the  S.  E.  P-- 
but  the  surface  is  generally  level.    There  tf 
several  lakes,  the  most  important  of  i^fl'^V 
Lake  Pskov,  or  the  southern  part  of  Lak«  f  ^ 
pus,  comes  within  the  limits  of  the  proTffif ' 
on  the  N.  W.  fh)ntier;  apd  in  the  RE.  tien?tf« 
numerous  marshes.  A  great  part  of  the  country 
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the  eggs  are  pale  reddish  brown,  with  darker 
spots,  and  are  1{  by  Ij  inches.  The  white- 
tailed  ptarmigan  (X.  leueurtts,  Swains.)  has  a 
slender  bill,  the  plumage  in  summer  blackish 
brown  barred  with  brownish  yellow,  and  in 
winter  entirely  white ;  it  is  18  inches  long  and 
21  in  alar  extent;  it  is  found  in  the  N.  W.  por- 
tions of  America,  and  to  the  south  along  the 
Bocky  mountains  to  lat  89°. — ^The  common  Eu- 
ropean ptarmigan  (Z.  mutusj  Leach)  is  about  15 
inches  long ;  the  bill  is  black,  short,  and  robust : 
the  summer  plumage  is  ashy  brown  mottled 
with  darker  spots  and  barred  with  orange  yel- 
low and  dark  brown  on  the  sides  of  the  neck 
and  back,  and  the  tail,  with  the  exception  of 
tibe  2  middle  feathers,  grayish  white  with  a 
narrow  terminal  white  band.  It  is  fond  of  lofty 
and  northern  regions,  going  as  far  as  Green- 
land and  coming  down  to  the  highlands  of 
Scotland ;  when  pursued,  like  the  ower  species, 
it  is  apt  to  dive  under  the  soft  snow ;  it  some- 
times does  this  for  protection  from  the  cold,  and 
in  damp  weather  is  sometimes  imprisoned  and 
destroyed  under  the  frozen  surface  of  the  snow ; 
the  ruffed  grouse  has  the  same  habit.  A  species 
much  resembling  this,  if  not  identical  with  it, 
occurs  in  America,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Baffin's  bay,  and  has  been  described  by  Audu- 
bon as  Z.  Amerieanus. — ^The  Scotch  ptarmigan 
or  moorcock  (Z.  ScoticiUy  Steph.)  seems  pecu- 
liar to  Qreat  Britain,  and  is  abundant  in  the 
hilly  districts  of  Scotland;  the  general  color  is 
chestnut  brown,  with  black  spots  on  the  back 
and  imdulating  black  lines  below ;  the  winter 
plumage  is  the  same.  It  is  much  esteemed  as 
game,  being  to  the  fowler  what  the  fox  is  to 
tiie  hunter  or  the  salmon  to  the  angler;  where 
not  much  pursued  it  is  not  very  shy,  but  its  plu- 
mage is  so  like  the  surrounding  dark  moss  and 
heaths,  tiiat  it  is  almost  impossible  to  discover 
it  without  the  aid  of  a  pointer ;  it  feeds  upon 
heath  tops  and  mountain  berries. 
PTEBIOHTHTS,  a  remarkable  fossil  fish. 

PTEBODAOTYL  (pterodactyltiSj  Cuv. ;  Gr. 
irrrpov,  wing,  afld  baicniKosy  finger),  a  remark- 
able genus  of  fossil  flying  reptiles,  possessing 
essentially  the  characters  of  saurians,  with  some 
only  apparent  relations  to  bats  and  birds.  They 
have  been  divided  into  8  genera  according  to 
the  number  of  joints  in  the  wing-bearing  finger 
and  the  disposition  of  the  teeth ;  all  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  secondaiy  epoch,  being  found 
principally  in  the  lithographic  schists  of  Solen- 
-hofen,  and  in  the  oolite,  lias,  wealden,  and 
chalk  of  Europe.  In  the  genus  pterodactyltu 
the  Jaws  had  teeth  even  to  the  extremity ;  the 
skull  was  elongated,  with  the  intermaxillaries 
largo;  nasal  opening  wide  and  near  the  middle 
of  the  muzzle,  partly  closed  in  front  by  a  small 
bone  as  in  the  monitors,  and  with  a  surround- 
ing circle  of  small  bones  and  a  small  opening 
into  the  orbit  as  in  birds;  the  lower  jaw,  as  in 
crocodiles,  had  no  coronary  process,  and  was 
articulated  behind  the  eyes ;  the  teeth,  6  to  17 
on  eadi  side,  were  conical,  slightiy  arched,  com« 


{>re88ed,  inserted  in  separate  c«nt]fiB»  az^l : 
owed  at  the  base;  neck  of  7  atoct  Tenc- 
dorsals  18  to  15,  and,  with  the  ribs,  ^^^ 
lumbar  2  or  8,  sacral  6,  anchylosed  U.*^^- 
and  caudal  10  to  15 ;  the  shoulder  blaide  ^  . 
coracoid  bone  separate  and  weak;  cc-^   .- 
arch  and  pelvis  as  in  lizards^  exc^  iL:  . 
last  seems  to  have  had  marsupial  bones,  ar-. 
ing  to  Pictet ;  the  long  bones  hollow  and  - . 
air  openings,  as  in  birds;  humerus  dxcn  . 
stout,  and  forearm  twice  as  long;  hind  L. 
slender,  with  5  moderate  toes  of  the  r. 
length ;  5  or  6  bones  in  the  wrist,  5  skw  . 
pal^  5  fingers,  with  respectively  1,  2,  3, 1  ^ 
4  jomts;  tiie  first  4  short  and  with  L"  . 
nails,  the  external  very  long,  equal  to  tlt€ :. 
and  body,  and  nailless ;  &e  g^e  of  l. 
very  large.    This  singular  animal  was  rt£rr 
to  the  swimming  birds  by  Blumenbadi,  &2. 
the  bats  by  Sdmmering,  and  was  deterxaht 
be  a  reptile  by  Ouvier.    The  nearly  eqad  . 
conical  teeth,  ver^  small  cranial  cavity,  c:  • 
ent  number  of  jomts  in  the  fingers,  and  r^ 
ian  shape  of  sternum  and  scapula,  show  ti. 
was  not  a  bat-like  mammal;  the  very  eik* 
of  teeth,  the  small  number  of  the  vertcb.-^ 
the  neck,  the  thinness  of  the  ribs  and  tail  ari  . 
absence  of  recurrent  processes  in  the  lattc ' 
form  of  the  sternum  and  number  of  the  tu 
prove  that  it  was  not  a  bird.     These  chsri. 
place  it  among  reptiles,  but  it  had  also  a  !::•  1 
fication  of  the  anterior  extremities  in  the :  - . 
of  wings,  which  are  not  possessed  by  snj  •'-■ 
isting  or  any  other  fossil  members  of  the  :-i:- 
the  so  called  wings  of  the  dragon  being  mtr. 
membranous  expansions  from  the  sides  o:'  '- 
body  supported  by  the  ribs.     The  form  of  i 
wings  is  also  remarkable  and  unique;  in  U- 
the  fingers  are  very  littie  separated,  and  »: 
as  a  basis  for  the  plumes;  in  bats  the  £;-. 
membrane  is  stretched  upon  the  4  eloD;r.' 
fingers,  the   thumb  remaining  rudiments* 
but  in  the  pterodactyl  the  external  finger  &' 
is  greatiy  developed  and  supports  the  f--. 
membrane,  the  other  4  having  the  usual  >" 
dimensions ;  the  membrane  extended  prob. 
from  the  long  finger  along  the  sides  of  tiie ! 
to  the  hind  limbs  and  beyond,  induding  :: 
tail.    About  20  species  are  described,  vai7 1: 
in  alar  extent  from  a  few  inches  to  4  or  5  jL'l- 
they  probably  flew  and  crept  about  in  the  cor- 
ner of  bats ;  the  form  of  the  teeth  and  strenr  1 
of  the  jaws  indicate  a  carnivorous  animJ.  'z 
of  feeble  powers ;  the  smaUer  species  must  h. 
been  insectivorous,  and  the  lai^gest  may  la-. 
seized  fish  or  small  reptiles  of  ^eir  oVr  > ' 
other  genera.    The  great  size  of  the  eyes  ki 
cates  nocturnal  habits;    the  posterior  Ik..- 
were  so  far  developed  that  they  coukl  doubt]  v 
assume  an  erect  position  like  birds,  and  per 
entrees;  the  claws  of  the  fore  and  hind;'- 
would  also  enable  them  to  climb  along  r'. 
rocks;  the  body  was  probably  more  or  Iv 
scaly,  as  in  lizards.    From  the  weakness  of  th 
scapular  arch  some  have  doubted  the  powtr>  i 
active  flight  in  the  pterodactyl,  beUerin^  t.^ 
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a  voluiitary  abdication  in  favor  of  Philadel- 
phuB  in  285.  He  continued  however  to  ezer- 
dse  Bovereiffnty  nntU  his  death. 

FTOLEmT  n.,  anmamed  FmLADELPHUs 
(lover  of  his  brother),  king  of  Egypt,  yoongest 
son  of  the  preceding  by  Berenice,  bom  in  the 
iflhind  of  Cos  in  809  B.  0.,  died  in  Alexandria 
in  247.  His  father  caused  his  accession  in  285 
to  be  celebrated  with  great  pomp.  He  had  grown 
up  in  a  period  of  public  peace  and  tranquillity, 
had  been  carefully  educated  in  elegant  leam- 
ingf  and  came  to  the  throne  thorou^y  imbued 
with  his  father's  enlightened  policv.  fie  clear- 
ed upper  Egypt  of  robbers,  and  penetrated 
Ethiopia  on  scientific  explorations  and  ostrich 
and  elephant  hunts,  establishing  traffic  with 
the  barbarous  tribes.  Southern  Africa  also  he 
opened  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Alexandrian 
merchants.  To  command  the  Red  sea  he  found- 
ed Arsinod  (near  Suez^,  and  connected  it  with 
Alexandria  by  restonng  and  completing  the 
canal  begun  by  Necho.  Lower  down  he  con- 
structed the  ports  of  Myos-Hormos  and  Bere- 
nice, and  connected  the  latter  with  Ooptos  on 
the  Nile  by  an  artificial  road  258  miles  long 
across  the  desert  This  road  continued  for 
ages  the  route  of  merchandise  from  the  east 
and  south  to  Alexandria.  PhUadelphus  was 
most  celebrated  as  a  munificent  patron  of  learn- 
ing. Under  his  care  the  institutions  his  father 
hi^  founded  attained  the  highest  prosperity. 
(See  Alsxandbzan  LiBBABT.)  The  museum  in- 
cluded botanical  and  zoological  gardens,  and 
the  study  of  natural  history  was  prosecuted 
with  great  ardor  and  success.  This  study  he 
ftirther  fostered  by  establishing  menageries  of 
wild  and  rare  animals.  He  sent  agents  through 
Greece  for  the  collection  of  works  of  art,  and 
made  large  additions  to  the  literary  treasures 
of  the  library.  He  spent  vast  sums  of  money 
on  public  works,  buut  the  celebrated  light- 
house on  the  isliuid  of  Pharos,  and  erected  a 
magnificent  royal  mausoleum  to  which  he  re- 
moved the  remains  of  Alexander  firom  their 
resting  place  at  Memphis.  The  most  distin- 
guished poets,  philosophers,  mathematicians, 
and  astronomers  of  that  time  adorned  his  capi- 
tal. For  the  use  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  the 
Septuagint  version  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  is 
said  to  have  been  made  by  his  command.  Tlie 
quiet  of  his  reign  was  early  disturbed  by  the 
revolt  of  his  half  brother  ifagas,  viceroy  of 
Gyrene,  who  succeeded  in  maintaining  his  in- 
dependence; and  by  a  contest  for  the  postes- 
sion  of  Phoenicia  and  Gcsle-Syria,  which  was 
kept  up  at  intervals  to  near  the  dose  of  his  life, 
when  these  OTovincea  at  last  remained  in  his 
possession.  Me  took  part  at  different  times  in 
the  affairs  of  Greece,  maintdning  an  unfriendly 
attitude  toward  Macedon,  and  established  re- 
lations of  amity  with  the  rising  republic  of 
Borne.  He  founded  a  (mnnasium  at  Athens, 
and  planted  numerous  colonies  in  various  parts 
of  his  fordgn  dominions,  which  comprised  Phos- 
nicia,  Ocele-Syria,  Palestine,  Gyprus,  Lycia,  Ga- 
ria^  the  Gyclades,  and  portions  of  Ethiopia, 


PTOLEMY 

Arabia,  and  Libya.     The  effeminacy  of  ^ 
court  increasing  with  the  wealth  oi  &»  o .. 
try,  and  being  himself  of  delicate  eonatitciiA: 
he  came  at  length  to  lead  the  Indolent  li& . 
a  refined  voluptuary.    Military  disciplis€  il 
neglected,  though  the  number  of  his  ma  £. 
ships  was  immense.    Repudiating  hb  firs  v  - 
he  married  his  sister  Aisino^,  whidi  the  Lc , 
tian  law  allowed,  but  she  brought  him  do  '^ 
dren.    Another  stain  on  his  memory  it  . 
execution  of  two  of  his  brothers^  in  dcv  : 
for  which  his  surname  is  said  by  aome  to  i. 
been  bestowed  upon  him. 

PTOLEMY  III.,  sumamed  EuKBGsns,  e^ .  s 
son  and  successor  of  the  preceding,  by  Atf^ 
daughter  of  Lysimachu&  died  in  222  6.  C.     . 
coming  to  the  throne  ne  found  in  thepL.. 
treasury  an  immense  amount  of  modey,  a&l. 
his  command  a  vast  army  and  navy.    Eia  vr 
like  ardor  was  roused  by  the  ill  treatment  i:. 
subsequent  murder  of  his  sister  B^enice,  ▼: 
of  Antiochus  Theos,  king  of  Syria.    DTlu . 
large  army  he  ravaged  Syria  and  the  tts^iz 
provinces,  advancing  as  far  as  Soaa,  and,  vl. 
out  establishing  his  authority  in  any  new :  - 
sessions,  brougnt  back  immense  booty  ia  c 
and  silver,  among  which  were  the  Egyf^ 
idols  which  Gambyses  had  carried  ofif  to  Ftr>. 
This  conduct  the  ESgyptiana  esteemed  so  cicr 
torious  that  they  called  him  Energetes  C^r 
factor).    In  right  of  his  wife  Bc^^nioe,  dau^l:.: 
of  Ma^as,  Gyrene  was  united  to  hia  heretiiir: 
dominions,  and  he  made  liurge  acqniaitiom  * 
territory  in  Arabia  and  Abyssinia.     He  IlL-  : 
ited  the  religious  liberality  and  love  of  k&n- 
ing  of  his  progenitors,  and  was  like  his  £&rA: 
a  proficient  in  letters.    He  enlarged  th«  i..* 
seum,  entertained  men  of  learning  at  his  c^.r. 
and  fostered  trade,  so  that  under  bim  Alti^ 
dria  continued  her  career  of  unexampled  fr  - 
perity.    The  wealth  of  the  empire  is  sLv^t 
by  the  magnificent  presents  he  bestowed  cr : 
the  Bhodians  when  their  city  was  destroy  ni 
by  an  earthquake  toward  the  close  of  his  re!j 
It  is  commonly  reported  that  he  was  mnrdcri-. 
by  his  son  and  successor  Ptolemy  Philopa:. 
though  Polybiufl  asserts  that  he  d^ed  a  natca 
death. 

PTOLEMY,  Glavdius,  an  Egyptian  nuthj- 
matician,  astronomer,  and  geogr^ber,  said  u 
have  been  born  in  Pelusium,  flooridied  at  Aid- 
andria  in  the  reigns  of  Hadrian  and  Antonin:.x 
Scarcely  any  particulars  of  his  life  are  ksowL. 
He  handed  down  to  posterity,  in  the  Mr^* 
Zvvra^tr,  or  "  Great  Gonstruction^  (of  \z. 
heavens),  the  only  record  we  have  of  the  as- 
tronomical observations  and  theories  of  tit 
ancients  who  dwelt  around  the  HediterrsLe^. 
The  most  important  part  of  this  work  is  a  c&u- 
logue  of  stars,  the  oldest  extant,  which  isdocU- 
less  that  constructed  by  Hipparohns,  reduced  Ij 
Ptolemy  to  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Anu- 
ninus  Pius  (A.  D.  1 88).  The  work  treats  of  the 
relations  of  the  earth  and  heavens ;  the  effect  c: 
position  upon  the  earth ;  the  theory  of  the  six 
and  moon,  without  which  that  of  the*ttars  c^- 
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PUEBLO  IHDIAirB 


PUBIiUB  STRUS,  a  Latin  oomio  poet,  who 
flonriehed  at  Rome  about  42  B.  0.  He  was  a 
native  of  Syria,  and  was  broogfat  to  Rome  as  a 
Blare;  b«t  his  sprightliness  and  wit  excited 
the  admiration  of  his  master,  who  had  him 
well  instructed  and  gaye  him  his  freedom. 
Pk^vious  to  Publios  the  mime  had  consisted  to 
a  greater  extent  of  grimace  and  gesture,  and  was 
nearer  to  what  is  now  known  as  pantomime; 
but  he  interspersed  it  with  proTert>ial  sayings 
and  moral  sentences.  It  is  said  by  St.  Jerome 
that  a  <K^eotion  of  moral  sentences  from  the 
furces  of  Publius  was  a  school  book  at  Rome. 

PUOHTA,  WoLFOANO  Hknbioh,  a  Grerman 
jurist,  bom  in  Mfthrendorf  near  Erlangen,  Aug. 
8, 1769,  died  in  the  latter  city,  March  6, 1845. 
He  was  originally  an  advocate,  and,  after  hav- 
ing been  employed  in  various  civil  offices,  was 
in  1811  made  director  of  the  general  court  of 
iustice  in  £rlangen.  He  wrote  a  large  num- 
ber of  works  on  legal  subjects,  and  in  1842 
embodied  the  results  of  his  experience  in  a 
work  entitled  Erinnerungen  au$  dom  Ltben  und 
Wirhm  eine$  alten  BeanUen, — Gsoxo  Frzed- 
BiOH,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  CadoU- 
burg,  Franconia,  Aug.  81,  1798,  died  Jan.  8, 
1846.  He  was  educated  at  £rlangen,  and  fr^m 
1820  to  1842  was  successively  teacher  in  that 
city,  Munich,  Marburg,  and  Leipsic.  In  the 
latter  year  he  went  to  Berlin  as  Savigny's  suc- 
cessor, and  was  there  made  member  of  the 
state  council,  and  of  the  legislative  commis- 
sion. His  writings  are  chiefly  expositions  of 
the  Roman  and  the  canon  law. 

POOELER-MUSEAU,  Hxbmabk  Ludwio 
HxiNBiOH,  prince  of,  a  German  traveller  and 
author,  bom  at  Muskau,  Saxony,  Oct.  80, 
1785.  He  studied  law  at  Leipsio  from  1800 
until  1803 ;  entered  the  king  of  Saxony's  body 
guard,  joined  the  Russian  army  in  1813,  and 
served  as  aide-de-camp  to  Prince  Augustus  of 
Saxe-Weimar;  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Netherlands,  was  made  lieutenant-colonel  and 
military  govcmor  of  Brages,  and  in  1822  was 
created  a  prince  by  the  king  of  Prussia.  He 
travelled  in  France  and  England  in  1828,  in 
the  north  of  Asia  and  in  Africa  in  1886,  and 
subsequently  in  Italy  and  the  other  countries 
of  Europe.  He  has  published  various  books 
of  a  lively  and  entertaining  character;  among 
them  his  letters  from  England,  translated  under 
the  title,  "The  Tour  of  a  German  Prince''  (3 
vols.,  London,  1881),  excited  much  attention 
from  its  familiar  pictures  and  revelations  of 
aristocratic  life. 

.  PUDDLING.    See  Iboh  Makufaotubb,  vol. 
ix.  p.  604. 

PUEBLA,  La,  or  La  Puehla  db  los  An- 
GSLB8,  a  S.  state  of  the  Mexican  confederation, 
bounded  N.  and  £.  by  Vera  Omz,  S.  by  0%jaca 
and  Guerrero,  and  W.  by  Mexico ;  area,  8,581 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  185T,  656,622.  '  The  drainage 
belongs  partly  to  tiie  gulf  of  Mexico  and  ^artiy 
to  the  racific,  but  there  are  no  large  rivers. 
The  state  is  intersected  fhnn  N.  W.  to  S.  K 
by  the  Oordillera  of  Anahuao,  of  which  Popo- 


eatepetl,  a  volcanio  moontun,  17,716  feet  t^- 
the  sea,  is  the  highest  point  in  NorthAnie  i 
The  most  valuable  minisral  prodnctiooi  v-  •. 
ver  and  marble.    The  general  el«ntio&  i^ :. 
sur&ce  is  about  6,000  feet,  and  a  gntt  dck 
the  soil  is  fertile,  prodnoiiig  abundaotcrc;'* 
different  kinds  of  grain,  fruit,  cotton,  sog&r.  <.. 
The  principal  manufactarea  are  gltsB,  ^ . 
iron,  steel,  and  earthenware;  and  thcr. 
some  trade  carried  on  both  with  theeois 
the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  that  of  tbe  Pad:  . 
well  as  with  other  parts  of  Mexiooy   Ms^  - 
markable  remains  of  ancient  Mexican  av^ 
tion  are  found  in  this  state.— PDZBLii,tiK  . 
tal,  is  situated  7,881  feet  above  the  eat.  ?.  - 
£.  S.  E.  from  Mexico ;  pop.  75,00a  The  e:tc^ 
are  well  laid  out,  witii  many  fine  squ:;* 
There  are  72  religious  edifiees.    The  inter  h- 
the  cathedral,  wmch  forms  one  side  of  the;  v 
cipal  square,  is  rich  in  gold  and  alver  •r.> 
ments,  paintings,  statues,  dso.     Several  c: : 
other  churches  are  handsome  buildiDgs»  toe ;:. 
also  richly  decorated.    There  are  niuctr.> 
convents,  coUeges,  academies,  charitj  kl  > 
for  both  bo^  and  girls,  hospitals,  and  l  :  * 
benevolent  mstitutions.    The  bishops  [^ 
has  a  library  with  a  tolerably  exten^re  ^•.v^ 
tion  of  Spanish  and  French  books.  Mal)  : 
the  inhaUtants  are  wealthy,  bot  the  ft 
generally  are  said  to  be  the  most  demoriu . 
in  Mexico.    The  city  is  well  snralied  ?;■ 
water  by  a  small  stresm  on  its  £.  ade.^. 
the  climate  is  particularly  mild  and  agrct.: : 
The  manufactures  include  glass,  earthtnTj:. 
soap,  sword  blades,  and  coarse  woollen  d  '- 
some  trade  is  carried  on,  and  the  marU: .- 
well  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  promoDM!' 
cept  fish.    Puebla  is  the  second  city  in  ^^ 
Mexican  confederation. 

PUEBLO  INDIANS,  the  name  tpplit^i;^ 
several  tribes  of  semi-civilized  Indians^ it! : 
the  limits  of  New  Mexico,  so  called  by  the  N  ^' 
iards  from  their  living  in  puebloi  or  villi;^^ 
They  have  many  characteristics  in  coni:^ 
which   distinguish  them   from  tbe  noi^- 
tribes,  as  well  as  frt)m  that  most  degraded  li^- 
ily  known  as  the  Digger  Indiana,  who  lire  d?  j 
roots,  seeds,  fish,  reptQes,  and  sudi  other i<i 
as  they  can  secure  without  labor.    The  Pc  v 
Indiana   cultivate  the  soil,  raising  g^^[^^ 
maize,  wheat,  and  other  cereals,  vegeta  -  ^ 
and  fruits,  and  in  a  few  instances  cotton.  I^  J 
also  raise  considerable  herds  of  cattle,  n^  -^ 
horses,  goats,  and  sheep.    They  spin  and  w*^ 
cotton  and  wool,  and  make  heavy  Uaw**- 
sometimes  of  a  su^ierior  texture  reBsmblio?  t^ 
urapU  of  the  Mexicans,  and  comnumding*'^ 
$80  to  $60  each  when  sold  to  the  Amenc^^^ 
They  also  make  a  superior  kind  of  potter? .';; 
various  colors,  and  generally  ornamented  vi- 
geometrical  figures.    They  live  inrariaW/*- 
communities  and  towns.  '  Their  houses  ^^ 
sometimes  built  of  stone  laid  in  mortar  ma^^  ^[ 
mud,  but  more  generally  of  sun-dried  bncfc.  J* 
addbe^  the  common  building  material  of  Boni> 
em  Mexico.     These  buildings  are  genen^. 
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Able  and  portable,  wMob  are  taken  away  and 
set  down  when  they  please.^'  This  city  of 
Cibola  or  Cevola  was  visited  some  60  years 
later  by  Esp^oo,  who  states  that  it  was  also 
eolled  ZafiL  This  place  is  still  in  existence, 
find  occnpied  by  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
tribes  of  Pneblo  Indians  that  remain.  Ooronado 
tlso  speaks  of  several  towns  to  the  N.  W.,  which 
were  doubtless  what  are  known  as  the  7  Mo- 
^  towns.  Other  towns,  people,  and  localities 
are  also  mentioned  which  have  been  identified 
by  recent  explorers.  Alar^n,  in  his  voyage  up 
the  Colorado,  fonnd  the  Indians  exceedingly 
numerous,  having  an  abundance  of  maize,  beans, 
floid  gourds.  Their  garments^  their  manners 
and  customs,  their  large  and  high  houses  of 
atone,  their  agriculture,  &c.,  all  go  to  show 
that  the  civilization  and  arts  which  now  attract 
so  much  attention  existed  800  years  ago,  and 
bad  doubtless  been  known  to  their  ancestors  for 
generations  befora  The  turquoises  and  emer- 
liids  mentioned  by  all  the  old  Spanish  travel- 
lers as  being  found  among  these  Indians  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  kind  of  bright  blue  and 
green  stones,  numbers  of  which  are  still  found 
fai  the  region  of  the  Pueblos,  and  particularly 
when  digging  among  the  ruins  of  their  early 
structures.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the 
settlements  of  the  tribes  visited  by  Ooronado 
and  other  early  explorers  have  been  abandoned. 
Certain  it  is  that  many  have  changed  their  places 
of  abode  or  become  extinct,  as  numerous  re- 
mains exist  in  various  parts  of  New  Mexico, 
some  of  which  are  far  more  extensive  and  ex- 
hibit a  higher  state  of  art  than  any  of  the  exist- 
ing habitations  of  this  people.  The  whole  val- 
ley of  the  Gila  for  80  miles  above  the  villages  of 
tb^  Pimo  Indians  bears  traces  that  it  was  once 
occupied  by  a  people  who  cultivated  the  soil 
by  means  of  irngating  canals,  who  constructed 
har^  dwellings  of  adobe,  and  who  made  a  su- 
perior kind  of  pottery.  In  this  district  is  an 
edifice  of  adobe,  originally  8  stories  high,  with 
Tery  solid  walls,  which  is  still  in  good  preser- 
vation. This  building  was  abandoned  and  in 
a  ruinous  condition  8  centuries  ago,  when  the 
Spaniards  penetrated  the  country,  while  the 
plain  for  miles  around  is  strewn  with  frag- 
ments of  pottery  and  stone  grinders  similar  to 
those  used  by  the  present  tribes  of  Indians. 
Bound  heaps  in  all  directions  show  that  the 
population  was  probably  large.  In  the  valley 
of  the  Salinas,  K.  of  the  Gila,  are  similar  re- 
mains, with  evidences  of  an  extensive  artificial 
lt'r%ation  at  a  remote  period.  The  same  peo- 
ple seem  to  have  extended  themselves  south- 
ward about  200  miles  into  the  state  of  Chihua- 
hua, as  the  numerous  remains  known  as  Casas 
Grandes,  near  a  modem  town  and  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  sufficiently  prove.  But  except 
at  this  place,  there  are  no  remains  of  the  Pue- 
blo Indians  south  of  the  valley  of  the  river  Gila. 
PUERTO  BELLO,  or  Pobto  Bxllo,  a  sea- 
port town  of  New  Granada,  situated  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  40  m.  N.  N.  W. 
from  Panama.    It  stands  on  the  side  and  at  the 


footof  aridgeof  hois  which  almost  srirr  - 
the  harbor,  and  consists  of  s  principal  ^v 
extending  along  the  shore,  which  is  crosecd  - 
several  others.    The  populaHon  is  incoc^c^ 
able,  and  consists  chiefly  of  nesroes  az^  i . 
lattoes  with  a  few  white  fanuliea.     Thr  i . 
harbor  of  Puerto  Bello  waa  disoo^rered  br 
lumbus  in  1602,  and  the  town  -yrsB  founde-i  - 
1584;  but  though  it  for  Bome   time  rixii 
Panama,  the  unhealthy  nature  or  the  eir^ 
has  caused  it  to  be  almost  deserted.    It  ^ 
formerly  strongly  fortified.     The  British  t    , 
Puerto  BeUo  from  the  Spaniards  in  1799.       i 

PUERTO  GABALLOS,  a  fine  nataral  bsr    i 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Honduras,  in  Ijtt.  15^  49  >  , 
long.  87**  67'  W.,  and  the  northern  or  Atl-r'  i 
terminus  of  the  proposed  Honduras  intert>c«±:  i 
railway.    The  harbor  is  0  m.  in  circumfer^'    , 
with  a  depth  of  from  4  to  IS  fiathoms.    C  -. 
nected  with  it  is  a  large  salt  water  l&c*  'i 
called  Alvarado  lagoon,  2  m.  long  hy  1  m.  br  . 
and  with  an  average  depth  of  8  fSathoms.  Pcr" 
Caballos  was  selected  by  Cortes  as  the  f*-!. 
cipal  port  for  New  Spain,  and  he  fonndc-J 
town  there  called  Natividad.      For  neari;  :: 
centuries  it  was  the  principal  establishmeii:  ' 
the  coast,  but  was  finally  abandoned  daring  i- 
irruption  of  the  buccaneers  for  the  Toore  de::- 
sible  position  of  Omoa,  6  m.  W.     The  C&'. 
towns  of  Tulian  and  Oieniguita  are  sttiiated  ^z 
the  8.  shore  of  the  harbor. 

PUERTO  DE  LA  MAR.    See  Coavi. 

PUERTO  PRINCIPE,  Sahta  Maxdl  he.  si 
inland  city  of  Ouba,  capital  of  the  departmc.' 
of  the  same  name,  situated  between  two  sn^ 
rivers  near  the  centre  of  the  island.  S25  m.  ^. 
by  E.  from  Havana,  and  45  m.  W.  S.  W.  fr.  r: 
Las  Nuevitas,  its  port,  with  which  it  is  ac- 
nected  by  railroad;  pop.  26,648.  It  ia  a  pLv 
of  considerable  trade,  the  exports  bemx  chkf.r 
sugar  and  tobacco,  and  the  importsdifier^i: 
kinds  of  manufactured  goods.  It  waa  fonntrri j 
the  seat  of  the  supreme  court  for  aU  the  Spss- 
ish  colonies  in  America. 

PUFENDORF,  Samubl,  a  Qerman  pnblicL< 
bom  near  Chemnitz,  Saxony,  Jan.  8, 16S3,  did 
in  Berlm,  Oct.  26, 16M.    He  was  the  son  of  i 
Lutheran  clergyman,  and  was  educated  for  tbt 
ministry  at  Grimma  and  the  universitj  of  Leip- 
sic.    In  1666  he  repaired  to  Jena,  and  nii<ier 
the  influence  of  Erhard  Weigel,  whoee  sysitn 
of  teaching  mathematics  and  philosophy  wss 
then  attracting  attention  in  Germany,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  those  studies,  and  also  to  thi: 
of  the  law  of  nature.  Upon  quitting  Jena  he  wis 
advised  by  his  brother  Isaac,  who  was  in  the 
employment  of  Oxenstiem,  the  nrime  minister 
of  Sweden,  to  enter  the  foreign  diplomatic  ser- 
vice, and  as  the  first  step  toward  this  object  hi 
became  tutor  to  the  son  of  the  Swedish  smbar 
sador  at  Copenhagen.    Being  detained  witl 
the  ambassador's  family  in  Copenhagen  in  con- 
sequence of  a  war  between  Denmark  and  Sire- 
deUf  he  employed  his  leisure  in  preparing  a 
work  on  geneitd  law,  in  which  the  principles 
of  Grotius,  Hobbes,  and  other  jnrm  were 
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is  black,  with  a  black  and  larger  bill;  general 
color  black,  with  forehead,  throat,  abdomen, 
and  tip  of  tail  white.  The  spotted  puff  bird 
(B.  tamaticu,  Gmel.)  is  reddish  brown,  lighter 
below  spotted  with  olack;  forehead  and  tnroat 
Bght  mfous ;  black  stripe  from  bill  to  nape,  and 
white  nnchal  band.  These  species  are  from 
Cayenne  and  other  parts  of  Guiana. — ^In  the 
genus  tnonasa  (Vieill.)  the  bill  is  shorter,  strong 
and  hooked,  with  the  culmen  more  cunred 
and  the  sides  more  compressed ;  4th  and  6th 
quills  equal  and  longest;  tail  very  long,  broad, 
and  rounded.  There  are  about  half  a  dozen  spe- 
cies in  tropical  America,  with  habits  similar  to 
the  last.  The  wax-billed  puff  bird  (if.  atra, 
Bodd)  is  m  inches  long ;  bill  1^,  orange  yellow; 
head,  neck,  and  upper  parts  greenish  black ;  some 
white  on  the  wing  coverto;  breast  and  belly 
cinereous ;  a  short  nomy  spine  at  bend  of  wing. 
The  white-bearded  puff  bird  (M.  leucop$^  Licht.) 
is  general  blackish  lead  color,  with  the  bill 
red  and  its  base  surrounded  by  a  band  of  whit- 
ish feathers.  The  striped  puff  bird  (if./uMa, 
Gmel.)  is  about  7  inches  long,  of  a  dark  brown 
color,  striped  on  the  head,  sides  of  neck,  and 
back  with  light  rufous;  below  rufous  white; 
upper  breast  white,  bounded  by  a  narrow  semi- 
circle of  black.  These  species  are  from  Cay- 
enne.— In  the  genus  cheUdoptera  (Gould)  the  bill 
is  shorter  than  the  head,  with  base  broad  and 
elevated,  culmen  cunred  as  in  the  cuckoos,  and 
tip  sharp;  wings  reaching  nearly  to  end  of 
tail,  8d  and  4th  quills  equal  and  longest;  tail 
very  short  and  even,  and  tarsi  very  short. 
Gray  describes  a  single  species,  the  swallow 
puff  bird  (C,  tenebrosa^  Gould),  about  7  inches 
long^  of  a  blackish  color,  widi  a  black  bill; 
rpmp  white,  and  lower  part  of  abdomen  light 
rufous.  It  is  a  bird  of  powerftil  flight,  resort- 
ing to  the  topmost  branches  of  trees,  whence 
it  darts  in  pursuit  of  insects. — Figures  of  many 
of  these  puff  birds  may  be  found  in  Swainson^s 
^  Birds  of  Brazil  and  Mexico"  (London,  1841). 

PUFFIN,  a  web-footed  bud.    See  Attk. 

PUGATOHEFF,  Ykmelyan,  a  Cossack  chief- 
tain and  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Russia, 
bom  in  Simoveisk  on  the  Don  in  1726,  execut- 
ed in  Moscow,  June  10, 1775.  He  first  appears 
as  the  leader  of  a  band  of  disciplined  robbers. 
In  the  7  years'  war  he  served  first  in  the  Prussian 
and  then  in  the  Austrian  army,  and  subsequent- 
ly in  the  Russian  war  agamst  Turkey.  Return- 
ing to  his  native  land,  he  was  imprisoned  for 
seaitious  conduct;  but  having  recovered  his 
liberty,  he  went  to  Taitzkoi,  where  a  resem- 
blance noticed  between  himself  and  Peter  III. 
prompted  him  to  pass  himself  off  as  the  mur- 
dered monarch,  to  forge  a  tale  about  his  escape 
from  death,  and  to  declare  that  he  was  now  to 
set  about  the  task  of  regaining  his  throne.  The 
insurrection  broke  out  in  the  middle  of  1778, 
when  a  manifesto  of  Pugatoheff  in  the  name  of 
Peter  m.  was  published.  At  first  he  had  only 
a  few  hundred  men,  but  after  he  had  got  pos- 
session of  the  fortress  of  Yaitzkoi,  and  the  re- 
ligious sect  of  the  Raakolniks  had  embraced 
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his  cause,  the  peaaanby  went  over  to  l «  : 
in  large  numbers.    Witii  these  he  took  rz 
ous  fortresses  on  the  Ural,  tlie  Vo)g&,  a&i 
Don,  when  his  army  increased  to  a  most  i .  * 
ing  extent,  numerous  Tartar  and  FnmL4  ^ 
also  taking  up  arms  for  him.    He  nov  ma: 
upon  Moscow,  but  his  courage  fuled  i\ 
critical  moment,  and  he  was  betrajed  ar . 
by  his  comrades  for  100,000  rubles  toM/ 
son  and  Suwaroff.    The  Uvea  of  100,0C<>i 
were  lost  in  this  insurrectioii. 

PUGET,  PiKBBB,  a  French  sculptor,  pa^r 
architect,  and  ship  builder,  bom  in  Msr^ 
Oct.  81, 1623,  died  Dec  2,  1694.    He  i«i5 . 
prenticed  to  a  ship  buUder  and  wood  n- 
travelled  on  foot  to  Italy,  and  after  Kf  •:. 
great  hardships  obtained  admisnon  to  tb. 
dio  of  Pietro  di  Cortona,  a  painter  in  I 
Betuming  to  Marseilles  in  1648,  he  soon  i 
employment,  and  was  conunissioBed  \y- 
duke  de  Br6z6  to  design  a  magnlfioeDt  ^ 
which,  in  honor  of  the  queen,  Anne  of  A:^  ■ 
was  called  La  Reine.    This  splen^d  sp^  : 
of  naval  architecture,  decorated  with  t^^ 
by  Puget,  was  completed  after  8  years  of  r. 
mitting  labor.    Puget  now  returned  Xo i- 
and  during  a  stay  of  nearly  7  years  his  .i 
for  architecture  became  paramount   In  \ 
he  was  at  home  again,  and  painted  manyd  r 
pictures  for  Marseilles,  Aix,  Toulon,  Cuers 
La  Ciotat    A  serious  illness  obliging  b:-: 
l^ve  up  painting  in  1656,  he  devoted  hnc*^- 
sculpture  in  marble.    The  gate  and  the  bale  :• 
of  the  city  hall  at  Toulon,  which  he  bci: 
carved,  were  his  first  works.    Fouquet  cocn  • 
fiioned  him  to  obtain  in  Italy  a  supply  of  C&r 
marble  for  the  embellishments  of  his  prf-^* 
country  seat  at  Vaux,  but  he  had  proowO'-; 
further  than  Genoa  when  he  heard  of  the  fi 
his  employer.    He  was  then  induced  ^a  ser^  - 
Genoa,  where  he  executed  the  statnes  of  i-^ 
sandro  Sauli  and  St.  Sebastian  in  the  chnrc. 
Oarimano,  that  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  a  gron?  • 
the  Assumption  for  the  hospital,  aMsdonns  • 
the  Balbi  palace  and  anotJier  for  the  CsTrc:- 
palace,  the  gilt  bronze  tabemade  and  ang€.>  - 
the  church  of  St.  Oyr,  the  altar  of  No^f^;^ 
na  delle  Vigne,  and  the  group  of  the  "t  r^ 
ment  of  Helen."    He  made  also  a  magniH'; 
bass-relief  representing  the  Assumption  for- " 
duke  of  Mantua.    He  was  in  the  tide  of  [r-^ 
perity  at  Genoa,  when  in  1665,  on  the  rcco..; 
mendation  of  Oavaliere  Bernini,  who  on  fl  ^* ; 
to  France  had  greatly  admired  his  "^^^^Z 
was  recalled  by  Colbert,  and  appointed  dirw-;^' 
of  ship  decorations  at  the  dockyards  of  ijp^'-' 
On  his  arrival  there  he  commenced  bnudiD. » 
large  ship,  Le  Magnifique,  adorned  Y^f%^ 
ings  on  a  scale  of  unheajd  of  ?™^"t°'L^ 
ship  was  soon  afterward  lost  at  sea.   ^^  ?^ 
an  arsenal  at  Toulon;  but  its prc>grt«8. ^^ 
hindered  by  official  intrigues,  be  retired  ifi  ^^ 
ffust  to  his  native  city.    While  at^°*f  .^j  j 
OHties  as  naval  director,  he  had  oW*^   ^ 
blocks  of  Carrara  marble,  and  out  of  on   ; 
them  he  had  partly  oar\-cd  the  gro«P  ^i  - 
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hxajy  for  whose  seat  of  Alton  Towers  he  de- 
signed a  church,  school  house,  and  monastery. 
Such  was  his  devotion  to  his  faith  that  he  in- 
variably declined  to  design  for  Protestant 
places  of  worship,  and  seldom  accepted  com- 
i|ii8sions  from  Protestants  for  buildings  for 
secular  purposes.  The  chief  exceptions  to  this 
rule  were  the  gateway  to  Magdalen  college, 
O^ord,  and  the  elaborate  medinval  orna- 
mentation of  the  new  parliament  houses  at 
Tfestminster.  Having  amassed  a  consider- 
able property,  he  purcbased  an  estate  at  Rams- 
gate,  and  erectea  thereon  a  house,  church, 
schools,  &c.,  all  of  which  were  dedicated  to 
St.  Augustine.  Toward  the  close  of  his  life 
his  religious  zeal  perceptibly  increased,  and  in 
1850  he  pulylished  a  number  of  pamphlets 
testiMug  ^a  devotion  to  his  faiUi,  among 
which  were  **  An  Address  to  the  Inhabitants 
of  Ramsgate,^'  '^An  Earnest  Appeal  for  the 
Revival  of  the  ancient  Plain  Song,'^  "  The  Pres- 
et State  of  Public  Worship  among  the  Ro- 
man Oatholics,"  &c.  In  the  succeeding  year 
his  intellect  yielded  to  the  severe  mental  ex- 
citement in  which  he  indulged,  and  for  several 
months  he  was  the  inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylum. 
He  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  removed  to  his 
own  residence,  but  died  soon  after.  In  principle 
he  was  so  thoroughly  wedded  to  Gothic  archi- 
tect)ur@;  that  he  was  unwilling,  as  he  expressed 
'lij"  to  deviate  one  tittle  from  its  spirit."  His 
works  have  had  a  powerful  influence  on  con- 
temporary and  subsequent  architects.  His 
chief  publications,  in  addition  to  those  men- 
tioned, are  :  *^  Examples  of  Gothic  Architec- 
ture" (3  vols.  4to.,  226  plates,  1888);  ''True 
Principles  of  Pointed  or  Christian  Airchitec- 
ture"  (1841) ;  "  An  Apology  for  the  Revival  of 
Christian  Architecture"  (1848);  and  "Glos- 
sary of  Ecclesiastical  Ornament"  (1844). 

PULASKI,  the  name  of  counties  in  7  of  the 
United  States.  I.  A  8.  W.  co.  of  Va.,  bordered 
E.  partly  by  New  river,  which,  turning  to  the 
"W.,  intersects  it  toward  the  8.,  Little  river,  a 
branch  of  New,  completing  the  E.  boundary; 
area,  about  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  6,416,  of 
whom  1,689  were  slaves.  It  lies  between  two 
mountain  ranges.  Walker  mountain  on  the  N. 
W.  and  the  Blue  ridge  on  the  S.  E.  The  sur- 
face is  broken  and  the  soil  generally  fertile. 
The  productions  in  1860  were  179,610  bushels 
of  Indian  com,  86,284  of  wheat,  68,867  of  oats, 
2,689  tons  of  hay,  and  20,602  lbs.  of  wool. 
There  were  6  grist  mills,  6  sawmills,  6  tanner- 
ies, 9  churches,  and  292  pupils  attending  pub- 
lit  schools.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1866,  $1,- 
707,626,  being  an  increase  since  1860  of  84  per 
cent.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Virginia  and 
Tennessee  railroad,  which  passes  through  the 
capital,  Newbern.  II.  A  central  co.  of  Ga., 
intersected  by  the  Ocmulgee  and  Little  Ocmul- 
gee  rivers,  and  drained  by  their  branches; 
area,  about  660  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,744,  of 
whom  4,106  were  slaves.  It  has  a  level  sur- 
face toward  the  S.  and  rolling  toward  the  N. 
The  productions  in  1860  were  229,816  bushels 


of  Indian  com,  80,976  of  sweet  potatoes.  - : 
6,601  bales  of  cotton.    There  were  2  saw  l 
18  churches,  and  127  pupOs  attending  p 
schools.    Capital,  Hawkinsville.    IlL  A  :•. 
tral  00.  of  Ark.,  intersected  by  the  Ark^ . 
river  and  drained  by  its  branches ;  area. : . 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  I860,  11,700,  of  whom  ' 
were  slaves.    In  the  S.  the  snrftce  u  lere. 
in  the  N.  and  W.  hilly,  and  the  soil  is  c  •. - 
ately  fertile.    Lead,  slate,  and  exMJlent  p.- 
are  found.  The  productions  in  1864  wer« : 
198  bushels  of  Indian  com,  20,960  of  ota.  .- 
2,088  bales  of  cotton.    In  1850  there  vcr 
grist  mills,  8  saw  mflls,  6  churches,  a&d  . 
pupils  attending  public  sehoola.    Capital . 
tie  Rook.    IV.  A  8.  co.  of  Ky.,  bordered  ."^ 
the  Cumberland  river,  and  £.  by  the  K 
Oastle ;  area,  about  660  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  h 
17,208,  of  whom  1,880  were  slaves.   It  L 
diversified  surface,  with  several  elevated  r^i:  - 
and  contains  iron,  lead,  and  coaL    TLt  ' 
ductions  in  1860  were  668,864  bushels  c: '.. 
dian  com,  18,886  of  wheadt,  126,002  cf 
6,883  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and   84,676  o(  ^ 
There  were  86  churches,  and  1,220  pufil- . 
tending   public  schools.      Capital,  Som^^- 
V.  A  N.  W.  CO.  of  Ind.,  intersected  bj  T : 
canoe  river ;  area,  482  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  > 
6,708.    It  has  a  nearly  level  aurftce,  i' . 
equally  divided  between  prairie  and  oak '. : 
ings,  and  a  generally  fertile  soil.    The pr- 
tions  in  1860  were  27,693  bushels  of  w: 
96,916  of  Indian  com,  16,060  of  oats,  S^T*^ 
of  hay,  and  8,889  lbs.  of  wool.   Capital,  ^ : 
mac.    VI.  A  8.  co.  of  HL,  separated  from  i. 
by  the  Ohio  river,  and  bordered  N.  W.  bj  C 
river;  area,  about  176  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1" 
8,960.    It  has  a  level  and  well  wooded  surt. 
and  a  fertile  soil.  The  productions  in  185«*  ^  * 
87,146  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  16,826  of  • 
1,474  lbs.  of  wool,  and  26,696  of  butter.  T!  : 
were  6  saw  mills,  2  tanneries,  2  churchef.  -^ 
149  pupils  attendiug  publio  schools.    It  i^  ' 
tersected  by  the  Illinois  central  railroad.  C: 
ital,  Caledonia.    VII.  A  S.  co.  of  Ma.  i:-  • 
sected  by  the  Gasconade  river,  and  drained  :. 
several  of  its  branches;  area,  1,8S2  sq.  r 
pop.  in  1860,  8,884,  of  whom  66  were  sh\>' 
The  surface  is  hilly  and  the  soil  generalljt'*- 
tile.    The  productions  in  1860  were  S4'.> 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  11,862  of  wheat,  • ::' 
888  of  oats,  11,894  lbs.  of  wool,  and  64,?'2:  : 
butter.    There  were  2  grist  mills,  a  tani;t'r 
and  76  pupils  attending  public  schools.   tX- - 
tal,  Waynesville. 

PULASKI,  OAsmiB  (PoL  XAzanm  P^; 
LAwssi),  count,  a  Polish  patriot,  who  d^-^^' 
in  the  war  of  the  American  revolution,  b«^n: :: 
1747,  died  from  a  wound  received  in  tfc^  t-* 
tack  on  Savannah,  Oct.  11, 1779.  He  wis  ti ' 
son  of  a  Pohsh  nobleman,  the  starosta  of  ^^ 
reck,  who  was  the  chief  organizer  of  the  ct^ 
brated  confederation  of  Bar,  which  was  4'>^ 
signed  by  his  8  sons  (1768).  Casimir  wbfle  s:  I 
young  had  been  in  the  service  of  Duke  Char^j^ 
of  Courland,  and  now  entered  heartOy  into  tiie 
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ieoond  fermentation,  at  which  time  it  has  an 
aoid  taste  and  a  smell  like  that  of  putrid  meat. 
When  allowed  to  ferment  still  f^nther  it  turns 
into  Tin^;ar,  and  if  boiled  down  becomes  sirup. 
Pulque  brand/  is  made  of  it,  and  when  water 
abd  sugar  are  mixed  with  the  sap  and  the 
whole  allowed  to  ferment  a  few  noun,  the 
drink  is  called  tepaehe. 

PULSE,  the  throbbing  of  the  arteries  caused 
by  the  intermitting  impulses  communicated  to 
the  blood  bj  the  hearths  contractions,  propa- 
gated as  a  wave  hj  the  elasticitjof  the  arteries, 
perceptible  to  the  touch  in  all  but  the  smallest 
'fBssels,  and  visible  when  thej  are  superficial 
or  exposed,  the  pulsation  being  nearly  synchro- 
nous with  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle. 
At  each  pulsation  the  capacity  of  the  artery  is 
augmented  by  an  increase  of  diameter  and  by 
t  partial  elongation,  the  vessel  being  thereby 
fted  from  its  bed;  this  increase  has  been  es* 
Ifanated  for  the  carotid  artery  as  -^purty  but 
^18  can  be  only  an  approximation.  The  wave 
of  the  contained  blood  may  be  propagated  with 
a  different  velocity  from  the  wave  along  the 
walls  of  the  artery,  explaining  many  cases  of 
double  pulse,  especially  after  the  suMdence  of 
vascular  excitement.  The  variation  from  syn* 
ohronism  between  the  ventricular  contraction 
and  the  pulse  in  a  state  of  health  ia  fr(»n  |  to  { 
of  a  second,  depending  on  the  distance  of  the 
part  examined  from  the  heart;  this  interval 
may  be  increased  in  atonic  conditions  of  the 
arterial  system.  The  pulse  is  liable  to  vary, 
within  the  limits  of  health,  from  the  several 
diversities  of  age,  sex,  stature,  muscular  exer- 
tion,  condition  of  the  mind,  state  of  the  diges- 
tive process,  and  period  of  the  day.  The  fol* 
lowing  table  is  given  by  Carpenter  as  an  ap- 
iroximation  to  the  average  frequency  of  the 
poise  per  minute  at  different  ages : 

Intbeftitiis 140  to  190 

N«wly  born  ioflmt  130  to  140 

Soring  the  1st  y>.  115  to  180 

-       "  M    *♦ .  100  to  115 

*  •*  8d    *".   tOtolOS 

*  "  Tth    to 
llth^ttr 60to  90 

According  to  Dr.  Guy,  the  pulse  of  the  adult 
nmale  usually  exceeds  that  of  the  adult  male 
of  the  same  age  by  10  to  14  beats  a  minute ; 
iccording  to  Volkmann,  the  pulse  is  less  fk^ 
tfuent  as  the  stature  is  greater,  about  4  beats 
|br  a  half  foot  in  height.  It  is  well  known  that 
ainscular  exertion  increases  the  frequency  of 
the  pulse.    The  effect  of  posture  has  thua  been 


Daring  tho  14th  to 

SUt  ycftf 73to  85 

During  the  SUt  to 

SOthTMr TOto  T5 

laoldago 75to  80 
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<        91 

Tl 
84 

S6 
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According  to  this  the  difference  between  stand- 
ing and  ]yin)z  in  the  former  is  \  of  the  whole, 
in  the  latter  1<  when  this  change  is  effected  by 
muscular  efforKthe  variation  is  greater,  ac- 
counting for  ma^  cases  of  sudden  death  in 
persons  with  disease  of  the  heart  or  in  very 
weak  conditions  on^fluiokly  assuming  an  erect 


position.  Mental  exntement,  the  diotfs 
process,  alcoholic  drinks,  and  devatiot  iW 
the  sea,  accelerate  the  pulse;  asagcAjnlraki 
though  with  numerous  exceptions,  it  k  nvn 
fr^uent  in  the  morning  than  in  the  eTninc, 
and  in  sanguine  than  in  lymphatio  tcmpcri- 
ments.  The  pulse  ia  slower  during  doe^  lad 
from  the  effect  of  rest,  diet,  cold,  veiuM(tii.£, 
and  the  action  of  many  drugs,  especislly  dip- 
talis,  aconite,  and  heDebore.  The  polN  nir 
be  counted  in  any  artery,  and  in  a  msmicr  fa- 
miliar to  all,  but  moat  oonvenienUy  in  Uie  nM 
at  the  wrist,  in  the  carotids,  temponk,  b» 
ehial,  or  femoraL  The  average  nmnerictl  pro* 
portion  of  the  arterial  pnlsattons  to  the  reipi- 
ratory  movements  varies  from  4  or  5  to  I: 
when  this  proportion  ia  widely  departed  ttm, 
there  is  eitner  some  general  diseased  ooDdiooo 
accompanied  with  fever,  some  obstraclMi  to 
the  proper  aeration  of  the  blood,  or  mow  fit- 
order  in  the  nervona  aystem;  ia  inilBiiuDiU-r? 
or  acute  diseases,  fbvera,  Ac,  the  polie  sir 
be  raised  to  120  and  160  in  tiie  adult  aod  n 
that  it  cannot  be  oonnted  in  the  child ;  ia  pscc* 
monia,  with  the  qnickened  pnlse  the  mnber  of 
respirations  increases  more  rq»idly,  the  abcn 
proportion  becoming  as  8  or  even  S  to  1;  a 
hysteria  similar  increase  may  ocenr  in  h(A 
without  any  serious  canse.  The  poke  i*  no- 
tinned  even  into  the  capillaries;  the  respnso* 
ry  pulse,  long  ago  deacribed  Ij  HaDer,  v  tb 
partial  emptying  of  the  veins  near  the  Iteirt  by 
inspiration  and  their  partial  filling  dnrinf  ex- 
piration, which  may  be  seen  in  the  neck  <a  tLb 
persons  or  those  ffSSTering  from  pnlmoaaiy  fin- 
esses; inthelatter  diseases,  when  there  k  ob- 
struction to  the  exit  of  the  blood  throogb  tb« 
pulmonary  artery,  the  tricnspid  valve  doei  M 
dose  completely,  and  reguigitatkn  takes  fit 
into  the  superior  vena  cava,  ceasing  a  0okit>:£ 
in  the  jugular  veina  aynehronoos  with  thit  a 
the  carotids  from  the  left  ventricle;  there  v-  abo 
a  venous  pulse  in  varieoae  aneurifln,  when  tbi 
artery  ana  vein  communicate.  Galen  firitdnv 
attention  to  the  pnlae  as  a  diagnostic  eiga.  ^ 
enumerated  more  than  80  different  cooditioai 
of  it,  for  which  see  Ohomel's  Fatkclpgii  {"^^ 
Paris,  ia24);  when  it  is  above  90  it  ii  n:'^ 
febrile;  it  is  also  irregular  or  faitemittem  a 
diseases  of  the  heart,  great  vessels,  and  f^n- 
cardinm,  and  aome  apasmodle  affectioaa  J 
fishes  the  heart  beats  SO  to  80  times  ia  aic0' 
ute,  and  in  some  of  the  lower  foms  pokau  ^ 
occur  in  accesMfy  lateral  heaita  or  swtl&sts 
both  venous  and  arterial;  the  pukatioa^  m 
much  alower  than  this  in  rsptilea,  and  la  t^e 
actively  breathing  birds  are  more  thaa  l^^  ^ 
the  natural  state. 

PULSZKY,  FkBBTcs  Arm,  e  Hnapria 
patriot  and  anthor,  of  FOliah  deeceat,  ^»n  « 
Eperies,  Sept.  17, 1814.  He  studied  is  hi*  "> 
tive  town  and  at  IGskolca,  in  18SS  pa^..  * 
examination  as  an  advocate,  hi  18S6  tn\V 
through  Germany,  Italy,  England,  Sc«(''-» 
and  Ireland,  and  in  the  same  jrear  htc^^  ^ 
member  of  the  arducdogical  iaetitats  of  B«  -  - 
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thought  &8  highly  of  it  as  I  do.  His  winged 
people  are  the  most  heautifal  creatures  of 
imagination  that  everVere  devised/' 

PULTOWA,  or  Poltava,  a  government  of 
European  Russia,  province  of  Ukraine,  bounded 
N.  by  Tchemigov  and  Koorsk,  £.  by  Kharkov, 
S.  by  Ekaterinoslav  and  Cherson,  and  W.  by 
Eiev;  area,  18,684  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 1,758,- 
144.  The  surface  consists  of  an  ahnost  un- 
broken plain,  which  declines  g^radually  to  the 
8.  W.,  where  the  Dnieper  flows  along  the  fron- 
tier for  upward  of  200  m.,  and  receives  the 
drainage  of  the  government  by  several  rivers, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  the  Sula, 
Vorskla,  and  Orel.  Potters'  clay,  lime,  chalk, 
and  saltpetre  are  the  most  valuable  minerals. 
The  soil  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  only  a  small 
portion  in  the  8.  E.  part  is  barren.  The  prin- 
cipal crops  raised  are  barley,  oats,  wheat,  buck- 
wneat,  and  millet.  Large  numbers  of  cattle 
and  sheep  are  reared.  The  manufactures  con- 
sist of  woollen  goods,  leather,  and  brandy. 
Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  inhabitants  can 
read  and  write. — Pultowa,  the  capital,  is  situ- 
ated near  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Poltavka 
and  Vorskla,  445  m.  8.  8.  W.  from  Moscow ; 
pop.  in  1851,  20,071.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall  and  defended  by  a  citadel  near  the  centre 
of  the  town.  There  are  a  cathedral,  1 1  churches, 
a  convent,  and  a  school  for  cadets.  The  streets 
are  broad  and  well  laid  out,  and  there  is  a  large 
square  with  a  monument  in  the  middle  erected 
in  memory  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  near  the 
town  won  the  great  battle  (July  8,  1709)  in 
which  tne  Swedes  were  totally  routed  and 
Oharles  XII.  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Turkey. 
(See  Oharlbs  XII.^  A  fine  obelisk  stands  upon 
the  field,  and  divine  service  is  annually  per- 
formed in  commemoration  of  the  victory. 

PULU,  or  Vbobtablx  Silk,  the  long  silky 
fibres  that  cover  the  stipes  or  stalks  of  a  spe- 
cies of  fern  which  grows  in  the  Sandwich 
islands.  A  similar  product  has  been  known  in 
Sumatra,  obtained  u-om  a  fern  called  the  pen- 
ahawar  or  penawar  djambi.  The  long,  spark- 
ung,  brown,  hairy-like  fibres  which  clothe  the 
stems,  resemble  more  the  covering  of  animals 
than  of  plants;  and  it  is  supposed  that  from 
this  plant  originated  the  ancient  fable  of  the 
Scythian  or  vegetable  lamb.  This  was  said  to 
be  an  animal  mat  sprung  from  a  seed  out  of 
the  earth,  to  which  it  continued  rooted.  It  had 
a  sort  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  lived  by  brows- 
ing all  within  its  reach,  till  finally  it  died  for 
want  of  further  sustenance.  The  Russian  name 
of  the  animal  is  baromete,  which  has  been  ap- 
plied as  a  specific  name  to  the  plant.  The 
Dandwich  island  pulu  is  the  produce  of  a 
fern  of  the  genus  cibotium^  the  specific  name 
of  which  is  uncertain ;  or  it  may  be  produced 
by  several  species  of  this  genus.  It  grows  on 
lands  elevated  from  1,000  to  4,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  frequently  reaches  the  height  of 
15  feet.  Each  plant,  when  4  years  old,  pro- 
duces 2  or  8  ounces  of  the  fibres.  These  are 
gathered  by  women  and  children,  and  spread 


on  rocks  or  mate  to  dry;  the  article  i^ 
sold  to  the  larger  dealers,  and  packed  t . 
for  exportation.    The  trade  is  princip^/ 
fined  to  the  districts  of  Hilo,  Hsmak^. 
Puna  on  Hawaii ;  and  the  shipm^ni*  ^ 
San  Francisco,  Australia,  YancouTer  i  i 
&c.    From  the  custom  house  retiini»  : 
waii,  the  trade  is  seen  to  have  increa.'--^ 
2,479  lbs.  in  1861  to  818,220  lbs.  m  h> 
the  introduction  of  the  article  into  S^  . 
Cisco  in  1854,  it  sold  for  28  cts.  per  F . 
now  regarded  as  a  staple  export  of  tii  ^ 
wich  islands.    By  the  natives  it  has  1 . : . 
used  for  pillows,  &c.      When  woven  ;. 
duces  a  fabric  intermediate  in  char.  :<' 
tween  silk  and  wool.    The  East  Indisn  i 
has  been  introduced  into  the  Dutch  ]i 
copceia,  and  is  employed,  like  coUul,  v 
tow,  or  beaver  nap,  as  a  styptic. 

PUMA.    See  Cougar. 

PUMICE,  a  porous  feldspathic  scorid : 
volcanoes.    The  pores  are  linear,  and  > 
as  often  to  be  barely  visible  except  Ij  tl 
of  a  magnifying  glass.    Its  specific  fr- 
2.2  to  2.4,  but  by  reason  of  its  spon^v  i. : 
pieces  of  it  are  often  buoyant  enough : 
on  water.     It  consists  chiefly  of  ^ii.-  ' 
sometimes  17  per  cent,  of  alumina,  6  i^r 
of  soda,  and  4  of  potash.     It  is  of  r; 
shades  of  color,  passmg  into  yellow  &n*ii. 
The  chief  source  from  which  it  is  obtii^^ 
commercial  purposes  is  Oampo  Biaucu, ' ' 
the  Lipari  islands,  where  it  forms  a  i  - 
nearly  1,000  feet  high.    In  tlie  arts  p*  t 
largely  employed,  mostly  in  a  pulrerkJ  - 
as  a  polishing  material.  It  is  also  used 
for  grinding  and  smoothing  surfaces  of  ii:t 
plates,  leather,  &c. 

PUMP,  a  machine  for   nusing  or  f ' 
water,  operating  in  general  on  the  jr. 
that  the  air  being  exhausted  ftom  &]i;' 
lower  end  of  which  is  in  a  reservoir  oi  ■ 
the  water  is  pushed  by  the  eiterual  r^' ' 
of  the  atmosphere  up  this  pipe,  T^^bti'^ 
various   contrivances   it    is   dischaniul  . 
higher  level.    Bespecting  the  intrcHlii' 
pumps  nothing  certain  is  known,   ^i in- 
states that  an  mstrument  resembling  ap'- 
pump  is  often  represented  in  the  sculpt  ir- 
the  ancient  Egyptians ;  but  such  a  d  - 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  u^ed  \^)  ^ 
nations  of  antiquity,  nor  by  the  Grtrl? 
Romans,  nor  by  any  rude  nations  of  later :  : 
The  contrivances  of  the  Asiatics  for  ri 
water  are  wheels  furnished  with  bocktt^ 
their  periphery,  the  pole  and  bucktt  ([ 
most  ancient  as  well  as  modern  u^e.  ni'^ 
Archimedean  screw.    Several  classes  ii  i 
are  recognized,  as  lifting,  forcing,  rt'/;J'.' 
centriftigal,  distinguidied  from  each  oi^  " 
the  difierent  contrivances  for  cxhaii<  »- 
air  and  raising  the  water.    The  Minf  I  '•' , 
the  most  simple  form  of  the  machiiH    • 
pipe  itself  is  the  working  chamber,  ana  v 
It  a  piston  furnished  with  a  valve  optnm: 
ward  is  made  to  move  up  anddovn.  ^^'^" 
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thej  are  pressed  out  a^in,  and  water  from  the 
snpplj  pipe  flows  in  after  each  tongne,  filling 
the  compartment.  A  similar  rotarj  pmnp, 
known  as  Gary's,  has  proved  the  most  soocess- 
fnl  of  this  dass  of  pnmps  in  the  United  States. 
In  another  yery  old  form  of  rotary  pmnp  the 
projections  ni>on  the  dram  are  fixed  and  slope 
off  like  a  wedge  in  the  direction  toward  which 
they  move.  Each  one  in  tnrn  rnns  in  nnder  and 
lifts  a  rod  which  acts  as  the  *^ hutment"  or 
dam  to  check  the  flow  of  the  water  round  the 
azmular  space,  and  which  immediately  on  the 
passage  of  the  projection  or  vane  drops  hack 
again,  acting  like  a  stamper  when  raised  and 
dropped  hy  a  cam.  The  water  in  front  of 
the  hutment  is  forced  up  a  vertical  pipe  in 
which  is  a  valve  that  prevents  its  return.  At 
the  great  exhibition  of  1851  comparative  trials 
were  made  of  different  rotary  pumps,  among 
which  those  of  Mr.  Appold  ana  Mr.  Gwynne 
were  regarded  as  the  most  efficient.  In  the 
former  the  rotating  fan  consisted  of  8  circular 

gates  a  foot  in  diameter,  the  two  outer  ones  8 
ches  apart,  and  the  third  midway  between 
these.  Each  outer  disk  was  furnished  with 
an  opening  of  about  6  inches  diameter  around 
its  uds  for  admitting  the  water  in  which  it 
worked.  The  propelling  vanes  in  the  diViaon 
on  each  side  the  central  plate  were  0  in  num- 
ber, and  instead  of  standing  straight  out  from 
the  centre  they  curved  back  till  they  terminated 
nearly  in  a  tangent  with  the  circle  that  would 
oiroumscribe  them.  In  comparing  the  work- 
ing of  this  pump  with  curved,  with  straight 
radial,  and  straight  inclined  arms,  the  last  set 
back  at  an  angle  of  about  45%  the  percentage 
of  effect  to  the  power  exerted  was  found  in  a 
lift  of  about  18  feet  to  be  for  the  first  form 
65,  for  the  second  24,  and  for  the  third  43.  All 
the  tests  showed  that  a  great  advantage  was 
gained  in  the  use  of  curved  vanes.  The  num- 
ber of  revolutions  of  the  fan  per  minute  in 
these  trials  was  from  6^0  to  870.  Pumps  of 
this  character  are  adapted  only  for  moderate 
lifts,  rather  under  than  over  20  feet.  They 
have  the  advantage  of  great  portability,  are 
easily  set  up  in  any  place,  and  are  competent  to 
discharge  large  volumes  of  water  at  low  eleva- 
tions with  great  economy.  They  are  not  ob- 
straoted  by  mud  and  gravel,  wMch  might  be 
destractive  to  a  pump  with  valves.  They  have 
proved  especially  serviceable  for  large  draining 
operations,  pumping  out  coffer  dams,  &c.  One 
was  constructed  in  England  for  draining,  with 
a  wheel  4i  feet  in  diameter,  and  run  with  an 
average  velocity  of  90  revolutions  per  min- 
ute ;  It  raised  in  the  same  time  about  16,000 
gallons  of  water  to  tibe  height  of  4  to  5 
feet  For  further  particulars  respecting  rotary 
pumps  reference  may  be  made  to  an  article 
entitled  "  A  Historical  Review  of  the  Centri- 
fugal Pump,"  in  the  ^^  Practical  Mechanic's 
Journal,"  Sept.  1861,  and  the  jury  report  of 
the  exhibition  of  1861. — ^A  pump  of  entirely 
different  character  from  any  of  those  named, 
aoi  used  to -some  extent  in  domestic  wells,  is 


the  chain  pump*  It  has  also  been  in  gee*?-. 
use  as  a  ship  pump,  particularly  in  lai^e  ?_  > 
belonging;  to  the  navy.  An  endless  chain  ar 
ing  a  senes  of  hollow  pistons  or  buckets,  n : 
are  adapted  to  pass  through  a  pipe,  is  tu^\xi ..-. 
upon  a  wheel  at  the  top  of  the  well,  siMi  {•l-^ 
around  another  under  the  surface  of  the  vr  : 
below.  As  the  upper  wheel  is  tuned  I; ; 
crank  its  teeth  catdi  in  the  links  of  the  iii 
and  raise  the  full  buckets  on  one  mde,  i^L . 
discharged  at  the  top  as  they  turn  over. . 
down  empty  to  be  refilled.  The  recomisM^- 
tion  of  this  pump  is  the  convenient  methv: 
working  it  by  turning  the  crank.  It  is,  > 
ever,  on  account  of  the  continual  loss  of  v  -* 
in  ascending,  not  economical  in  itssppii  .* 
of  power. — trumps  for  the  use  of  sLip.  : 
which  many  kinds  are  now  employed,  tnr> 
cessarily  constructed  with  particular  refc.t 
to  the  danger  of  their  being  obstructed  l;  u 
loose  materials  that  are  likely  to  be  flo&tk: : 
the  bilge  water,  such  as  diips,  oaknim  v 
grain,  or  other  fffticles  derived  from  the  (.*: 
The  pipes  are  large  and  capadouf^  &&(•  - 
valves  are  made  to  drop  fr'eely  into  t.  ■* 
seats.  It  is  moreover  important  that  t.; 
should  be  accessible  for  removing  any  ob>!-:< 
tion  with  the  least  possible  loss  of  tinc 
The  most  powerful  pumps  in  use  are  i:  ^ 
employed  tor  draining  deep  mines,  asu  -j 
stated  in  the  article  Moob,  already  refemd : 
they,  as  well  as  the  pumping  engioes.  u'-- 
been  brought  to  their  great^t  perfectii-L  i 
Gomwall,  where  their  improvement  h&>  >  - 
long  stimulated  by  the  system  of  periodi . / 
publishing  the  performance  of  the  prii  - 
machines.  They  have  thus  beoome  of  ictc.*: 
not  merely  as  draining  machines,  bat  as  ct^- 
urers  of  the  work  penormed  by  the  steaa  cl 
gines ;  and  this  being  in  the  way  of  the  rtf  :  -* 
work  of  these  eng^es,  they  are  the  bestpr;  :• 
cal  dynamometers.  The  use  of  Cornish  p::-  * 
and  engines  is  not  however  Ihnited  to  m :  '• 
but  they  are  now  applied  to  snpplyio;  i^- •; 
for  the  use  of  towns,  having  be^  introduu 
first  in  London  in  1889  by  Mr,  Thomas  ^}^- 
steed,  an  eminent  hydraulic  engineer,  ::  - 
which  time  they  have  been  genersUy  rt<v 
nized  as  the  standard  machinery  for  this  f '- 
pose.  On  ^s  account  a  more  detailed  m-^ 
of  them  and  of  the  work  of  some  Ame ;: -'- 

Sumping  eng^es  may  be  M)propriately  ic- " 
need.  The  use  of  the  Oomisli  lifting  puior  - 
mostly  limited  to  taking  water  from  the  bo::  >. 
of  shafts  while  these  are  sinking.  Vhec  ;-t 
shaft  has  reached  a  depth  of  100  to  1^  ^^' 
below  the  level  of  discharge  of  the  water. » 
reservoir  is  constructed  to  one  side  in  the  rot* 
at  the  bottom,  and  a  forcing  pump  ^  p*?^^' 
nently  set  to  force  the  water  up  to  the  oc^  t. 
and  the  lifting  pump  is  made  to  comiut:  ^ 
anew  and  follow  the  shaft  as  it  is  soak  1;^'/; 
150  feet  deeper.  The  superiority  of  the  lur^ 
pump  for  use  in  wiwlring  consists  in  its  t^;  - 
more  easily  moved  and  ac^usted  than  the  foro<:^' 
pump,  and  in  its  greater  efficiency  as  s  s^'^'- 
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ican,  the  crank  cam  engine  at  Hartford,  tlie 
double  direct-acting  engine  at  Brooklyn,  K.  T., 
both  built  at  Hartford,  and  the  direct-acting 
double  cylinder  engines  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
built  by  Mr.  H.  R.  W  orthington  of  New  York. 
Of  these  trials  have  been  maide  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  board  of  distinguished  engineers  spe- 
cially appointed  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
their  comparative  capacities.  The  results  of 
their  investigations  were  presented  in  a  *^  Re- 
port on  Trials  of  Duty  made  in  185T  and  1859 
upon  the  Brooklyn,  Hartford,  Belleville,  and 
Oambridge  Pumpine  En^es,^'  from  which  the 
following  summary  is  obtained.  Expressed  ac- 
cording to  the  formula  of  duty  adopted  in  Corn- 
wall, the  Brooklyn  engme  raised  60,798,200  lbs. 
one  foot  high  with  100  lbs.  of  coal ;  the  Hart- 
ford, aterage  of  two  trials,  58,866,115  lbs.; 
the  Cambridge.  71,278,486 ;  the  Belleville,  av- 
erage of  8  trials,  71,062,646  lbs.  Some  allow- 
ances warranted  by  the  circumstances  having 
been  made,  the  engines  were  finally  rated  in  the 
following  order  of  merit : 


CsmbTldg«,lsttrUa.... 

24     "   

Hartford,  1st  trl&l 

«d     - 

B«ll«Tin«(OonUiih) 

Brooklyn 

SprioK  Garden,  Philadelphia 
(Corntoh) 


Lb*.  lifted  1  ft.  high  DuttUoB  af  trial, 
with  1  Ibk  of  eoal.  hoort. 
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The  last  was  an  independent  trial  made  in  1866 
by  another  engineer  before  these  investigations 
were  proposed.  Though  the  results  foil  short 
of  the  dnty  of  the  Cornish  engines  working 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  at  the 
mines  in  that  particnlar  service  for  which  they 
were  specially  designed  and  adapted  (see  Mine), 
it  is  well  understood  that,  if  subjected  to  the 
same  severe  methods  adopted  in  these  trials, 
no  essential  superiority  would  be  found  in  the 
working  of  the  Cornish  engines. — ^Pumps  are 
employed  to  feed  steam  boilers  with  water, 
forcing  it  in  against  the  head  of  steam.  Each 
engine  is  supplied  with  such  a  pump,  and  to 
economize  ftiel  the  water  employed  is  the  hot 
water  from  the  exhaust  pipe.  The  plunger  is 
connected  with  the  lever  beam  of  the  engine, 
or  with  a  crank  upon  one  of  the  shafts,  and 
the  sliding  valves  for  admitting  the  water  and 
reffulating  its  exit  are  also  moved  by  the  ma- 
chmery  of  the  engine.  The  need  of  an  inde- 
pendent steam  pump  for  this  purpose,  which 
might  be  set  in  operation  at  any  moment, 
whether  the  main  engine  were  working  or 
not,  and  which  moreover  might  be  conve- 
niently applied  to  other  purposes,  as  a  pump 
for  raising  water,  as  a  fire  engine,  &c.,  has  led 
to  the  invention  of  some  of  the  most  efficient 
and  useful  pumps.  The  best  and  most  exten- 
sively used  is  the  steam  pump  patented  by 
Messrs.  Worthington  and  Baker  of  New  York 
in  1849,  now  much  improved  by  Mr.  Worth- 
ington  in  what  is  oalled  the  duplex  pumping 
engine.    The  original  pump  is  of  itself  a  small 


horizontal  high  prenrare  engine,  fed  dire^Jj 
from  the  boiler,  and  constructed  like  other  ii 
gines  of  this  character,  so  far  as  need  be  tr>  - 
tain  the  alternate  movement  forward  and  V/i- 
ward  of  the  piston  rod«  This  rod  is  prol'  i. ; 
from  the  steam  cylinder,  and  within  a  dUii. 
of  one  to  two  feet  it  enters  the  forcing  p:rr 
which  is  set  directly  on  a  line  with  the  (t^ 
der  and  upon  the  same  support  The  rodur 
minates  in  the  plunger  of  ^e  pump,  vfaich  s 
fitted  to  a  bore  of  smaller  diuneter  than  ti 
steam  cylinder.  By  this  arrangement  an  j  ]>:& 
sure  of  steam  applied  to  the  steam  pistoii  nv. 
be  effective  to  dnve  this  forward  and  cam  *l 
plunger  of  smaller  area  against  the  same  ]^f 
sure.  Thus  with  each  stroke  a  small  qmi" 
of  water  is  propdled  into  the  boiler  hj  thf  -: 
penditure  of  the  larger  bulk  of  steam.  lie 
efficiency  of  the  pump  is  increased  by  tt 
plunger  being  made  double-acting,  and  \j  \i 
mgenious  arrangement  of  the  water  t&I  h 
over  the  pump,  which  are  exoeedmgly  eiv  >.: 
access  and  a^ustment.  From  the  ralres  tie 
water  passes  into  an  air  chamber,  whence  ::ii 
delivered  in  a  continuous  stream.  The  coLtriv- 
ance  for  sliding  the  valve  in  its  seat  upon  ^^ 
upper  side  of  the  steam  cylinder  is  mmplf  'd 
ingenious.  Upon  the  piston  rod,  half  wat  Ir 
tween  the  two  cylinders,  is  fixed  an  upr:::: 
arm,  whioh  is  carried  each  way  with  tie  }i- 
ton.  At  its  upper  end  it  slides  alosg  the  vi.'- 
rod,  and  at  the  end  of  each  stroke  it  Lit<i 
tappit  or  nut  on  this  rod  with  sufficient  force  t- 
move  the  valve.  To  insure  this  being  al^i.; 
carried  far  enough,  so  that  it  shall  not^^ 
directly  over  the  passages  for  the  steam,  li: 
exclude  this  froia  both  ends  of  the  cjlin  >'. 
the  water  passages  in  the  pump  are  ^o  ar- 
ranged, that  at  or  near  the  end  of  the  m  v: 
the  resistance  of  the  water  is  reduced  and  '^\ 
plnnger  slips  instantly  forward  till  chevkr^ 
by  the  action  of  the  steam  in  the  steam  cfr-- 
der.  These  pumps  are  employed  in  namc:c'.> 
large  manufactories  and  distilleries  forpu:::- 
ing  water  and  other  fluids ;  and  in  open  (y^^'; 
ries  they  have  proved  a  very  convenient  si- 
powerfhl  means  of  drainage,  the  pomp  l>«-'- 
set  in  the  bottom,  while  the  steam  mar ; 
conveyed  to  it  from  boilers  at  the  top  oj  '^' 
bank  or  other  point. — ^The  improvement  r?  a- 
signed  to  counteract  tibe  thumping  aeti'C'i^ 
the  piston,  which  sometimes  takes  place  w.t^ 
the  pump  is  worked  too  rapidly  and  arc: 
great  pressure— a  result  of  the  mamentnm  f^- 
the  piston,  similar  to  that  which  occnn  ^^ 
the  weighted  plunger  of  the  Cornish  pcs[- 
To  produce  an  even,  smooth,  reciprocate: 
motion  at  any  desired  speed,  two  donble-«c|i-- 
pumps  are  employed  together  with  their  t^^ 
steam  cylinders,  aU  seated  firmly  together  - 
an  iron  casting  called  a  cradle,  Thetwostfe-^ 
cylinders  are  supplied  with  steam  ffld^F*^ 
dently  of  each  other ;  and  the  dide  valve  of  tif  ^ 
of  them,  whioh  controls  the  admisiion  m  ,^? 
of  the  steam,  is  moved  not  by  the  action  ol^  " 
own  piston  rod,  but  by  that  of  the  other  c-- 
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echo ;  where  there  is  an  eUipsifl  of  saoh  words 
as  "namely"  and  *' that  is;"  where  there  is  an 
ellipsis  of  letters  or  figure^  and  in  numerous 
other  cases.  Sometimes,  as  in  this  work,  it  is 
nsed  instead  of  paragraphs.  The  parenthesis 
encloses  a  word  or  phrase  introduced  into  the 
hodj  of  a  sentence  with  which  it  has  no  gram- 
matical connection. — Other  marks  in  frequent 
use,  and  generally  treated  under  the  head  of 
punctuation,  though  not  strictly  included  in  it, 
are  the  apostrophe  0,  nsed  to  indicate  the 
omission  of  a  letter  or  letters,  and  also  as  a 
sign  of  the  possessive  case ;  the  hyphen  (-)} 
placed  between  the  constituent  parts  of  a  com- 
pound word,  and  at  the  end  of  a  line  when  a 
word  is  divided;  quotation  marks  ("  "),  placed 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  extracted  passages, 
of  the  speeches  in  dialogue,  &c. ;  brackets  or 
crotchets  [  ],  generally  enclosing  an  explana- 
tory phrase  or  passage  inserted  by  one  writer 
in  a  quotation  from  another;  and  references 
(consisting  of  the  characters  %  t,  t,  §,  |,  and  V, 
called  respectively  asterisk  or  star,  dagger, 
double  dagger,  section,  parallel,  and  paragraph, 
or  of  figures  or  letters  smaller  than  those  of 
the  text),  pointing  to  notes  correspondingly 
marked  at  the  foot  or  margin  of  the  page. — 
The  ancients  were  in  the  habit  of  writing  with- 
out distinction  of  either  sentences  or  words 
until  the  104th  Olympiad.  AAerward  it  be- 
came usual  to  place  a  mark  of  distinction  at 
the  end  of  every  word,  as  in  the  following  in- 
scription found  near  Bath,  England : 
IVLIYSt  YITALISt  FABRI,  Ac 
Sometime^  as  in  the  subjoined  extract  ftom 
an  inscription  given  by  Montfaucon,  a  letter  laid 
horizontally  was  used  as  an  interstitial  mark: 

p.  FERRABIYB  HERMES 
CAEGINIAE  H  DIONAE 
CONIVQI  ^  KARISSIMAE 
NYMEBIAE  H 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  some 
system  of  punctuation  was  known  to  the  Greeks 
in  the  time  of  Aristotle.  It  probably  consisted 
of  a  single  mark,  which  changed  its  signification 
according  to  a  change  of  position.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  a  letter  (A.)  it  was  equivalent  to  a  com- 
ma;  in  tiie  middle  (A*),  to  a  colon ;  and  at  the 
top  (A*),  to  a  period ;  but  this  plan  could  only 
be  followed  as  long  as  Greek  manuscripts  were 
written  entirely  in  capitals.  St.  Jerome  in  his 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  used  certain  marks 
of  distinction  or  division,  which  he  called  eom^ 
fnata  and  cola;  but  it  has  been  thought  that 
they  consisted  simply  in  writing  every  clause 
on  a  separate  line.  The  modern  points  came 
into  use  very  gradually  after  thd  invention  of 
printing,  the  comma,  parenthesis,  note  of  in- 
terrogs&on,  and  period  being  the  earliest  intro- 
duced, and  the  note  of  exdamation  the  last. 
The  first  printed  books  have  only  arbitrary 
marks  here  and  there,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
16th  century  that  an  approach  was  made  to  a 
regular  system  by  the  Manutii  of  Venice. 

PUNDIT,  or  Pandit  (Fers.  pand^  learning), 
in  Sindostan,  a  Brahmin  who  consecrates  hia 


life  to  the  study  and  interpretation  of  th«  V^ 
das  and  Shastras,  or  all  written  law  and  ki/ .-  • 
edge.  This  word  occurs  in  the  Sanscrit,  ii 
dostanee,  and  Persian  languages,  and  is  y^^ 
nearly  equivalent  to  doctor. 

PUNJAUB  (country  of  the  five  rivers),  a  ::•. 
ritory  of  British  India,  oocnpying  ti^e  5>. 
extremity  of  Hindostan,  and  giving  its  nmz  j 
a  lieutenant-governorship  lately  formed  ov.  •: 
the  Puivjaub  and  the  Delhi  division,  inclndinj:: 
districts  of  Paniput,  Hurriana,  Delhi,  Roi.:  .^ 
Goorgaon,  and  the  territories  of  Ferozt^  - 
Loodiana,  Umballa,  and  Kythul.    The  Puvs 
proper  is  bounded  N.  by  Koondooz,  N.  LV. 
E.  by  Little  Thibet,  Oa^bmere,  and  Lsd^  f 
E.  and  S.  by  the  North-Westem  proYinctf  - . 
Sinde,  and  W.  and  N.  W.  by  Cabool ;  it  ei- .: 
from  lat.  29**  to  84°  N.,  and  from  long.  71'  i^> 
£.,  and  is  of  triangular  shape,  the  sides  b^  ■; 
respectively  680  m.,  630  m.,  and  COOm.  1.  :: 
area  about  180,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  4,101,00i).  I. 
chief  towns  are  Lahore,  the  capital,  Pe^^:* 
Mooltan^  Attock,  and  Dera-Isnmel-KhszL  V 
N.  part  is  mountainous,  being  traversed  :• 
spurs  of  the  Himalaya;  but  with  these  ei  t/ 
tions  the  surface  is  for  the  most  part  an  c 
tensive  plain,  gradually  sloping  from  N.  L  '^ 
S.  W.  in  the  direction  of  the  5  great  river^  .- 
which  it  is  watered,  which,  nTiU.ing  in  the  P .: - 
nud,  flow  togetiier  to  the  Indns.    These  r^c^ 
are  the  Jhylum,  Chenanb,  Bavee,  Beas^  v.1 
Sutlej ;  they  furnish  an  aggregate  navigsticL  a 
nearly  2,000  m.,  and  divide  the  coontry  t^ 
6  districts  or  do€U>8,    Gold  is  found  in  the  md  i^ 
of  the  Indus  and  Chenanb,  and  iron,  plmnL' 
go,  antimony,  alum,  and  snlphur  in  the  i'^ 
country;  nitre  is  plentiful  in  the  plains.  ^^ 
there  are  coal  beds  on  the  K  bank  of  tl<c 
Indus. — ^The  population  is  composed  of  ^ 
rious  races,  including  Jats^  Biypoots,  and  IV 
thies,  of  Hindoo  descent ;  about  250,000  ^^ 
hammedans,  of  Afghan  descent;  and  Eh-il^^ 
or  Sikhs  proner,  who,  though  the  domicsi: 
race,  number  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  'nii^^^ 
itants.    The  people  are  generally  phT^ic;l^; 
superior  to  those  of  other  parts  of  Hindo^t^ 
and  the  Sikh  soldiers  are  noted  for  braTcij. 
The  manufactures  include  silk  and  cotton  ^h-u:. 
and  shawls  of  superior  quality,  second  onir  tu 
those  of  Cashmere;  brocades,  tissues, and  v*^'- 
pets  are  also  made ;  and  firearms  and  swords  (.:' 
excellent  temper  were  made  in  large  qnactitits 
when  the  Sikhs  ruled  the  country,    in  ex- 
tensive trade  is  carried  on  with  CabooL  Be- 
khara,  Candahar,  and  different  parts  of  central 
Asia.   Public  schools  have  been  estahlislKtl  io: 
both  sexes  by  the  British,  at  which  some  6  pef 
cent,  of  the  inhabitants  receive  instruction  ^* 
elusive  of  the  private  education  which  is  p?Q- 
eral  among  the  higher  classes.    The  govern- 
ment under  the  present  rulers  resembles  tUt 
established  in  the  Bengal  presidency.   In  ^'^ 
the  revenue  was  £1,660,000.    Under  the  6iUis 
the  government  was  originally  a  Bort  of  rr 
nublio  or  confederation  of  nrdan  ot  cluefs,  jw 
holding  independent  sway,  and  admimstem^ 
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The  incantation  scene  in  the  "  Indian  Queen,'* 
oommencing,  "  Ye  twice  ten  hundred  deities,'* 
in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  BnmeT,  opens  with  the 
best  piece  of  recitative  in  the  English  knguage. 
For  D'Urfey's  8  parts  of  "  Don  Quixote,"  pro- 
duced in  1694-^6,  he  fhmished  perhaps  the 
finest  of  all  his  dramatic  compositions,  the  two 
songs,  ^^  Let  the  dreadftd  engines"  and  *^  From 
rosy  bowers,"  the  latter  of  which,  it  is  said, 
was  set  in  the  author^s  last  sickness.  Within  a 
few  months  before  his  death  he  also  furnished 
the  music  for  "Bondnca,"  a  tragedy  by  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  made  into  an  opera  by  Dry- 
den,  and  which  the  well  known  duet  and 
chorus,  "Britons,  strike  home,"  will  preserre 
from  oblivion.  He  also  composed  vocal  pieces 
for  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "  Diocletian," 
altered  by  Betterton,  Dryden's  "  Aurungzebe," 
Bhadwell^s  ^  Libertine,"  and  other  plays.  In 
the  "  Fool's  Preferment"  occurs  the  song,  "  I'll 
Bflil  upon  the  Dog  Star,"  which  Dr.  Burney  de- 
dares  has  all  the  fire  of  Handel's  prime.  The 
pieces  above  cited,  together  with  the  best  of 
his  detached  and  incidental  songs,  dialogues, 
and  scenes,  were  published  by  his  widow  in 
1697  under  the  title  of  "  Orpheus  Britannicus." 
EIb  published  anthems  number  60,  beside  a 
celebrated  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate,  with  orches- 
tral accompaniments;  and  his  church  music 
includes  a  complete  service  and  a  number  of 
hymns  and  psalms.  His  odes,  glees,  catches, 
rounds,  &c..  were  also  numerous,  and  long  held 
their  popularity.  Purcell  died  of  consump- 
tion after  an  illness  of  some  duration,  and  was 
buried  in  Westmmster  abbey.  His  dramatic 
compositions,  on  which  his  fame  mainly  rests, 
Bays  Hogarth,  "  in  variety  of  character,  beauty 
of  melody,  truth  and  force  of  expression,  and 
nice  adaptation  to  the  genius  of  the  English 

language,  are  to  this  hour  unparalleled 

But  the  highest  quality  of  his  music  is  its  genu- 
ine English  character.  In  this  respect  it  re- 
mains wholly  unrivalled."  For  many  years 
Bubsecjuent  to  the  close  of  the  last  century 
Purcell's  music  was  neglected  or  forgotten; 
but  within  the  present  century  a  revival  both 
in  the  publication  and  the  performance  of  it 
has  been  attempted  with  considerable  success. 
PURCHAS,  Samuel,  an  English  divine  and 
author,  born  at  Thaxted,  Essex,  in  1577,  died 
about  1628.  He  was  educated  at  St.  John's 
college,  Cambridge,  and  in  1604  was  instituted 
to  the  vicarage  of  Eastwood  in  Essex.  Be- 
moving  to  London,  he  received  the  rectory  of 
6t.  Martin's  Ludgate,  and  became  chaplain  to 
Archbishop  Abbot.  He  compiled  from  more 
than  1,300  authorities  a  work  entitled  "Purchas 
his  Pilgrimage,  or  Relations  of  the  World,  and 
the  Religions  observed  in  all  Ages,  and  Places 
discovered,  from  the  Creation  unto  this  present" 
(1  vol.  foL,  1618) ;  and  a  collection  of  voyages 
under  the  title,  "Purchas  his  Pilgrimmes"  (4 
vols,  fol.,  1625).  The  8d  and  4th  volumes  of 
this  collection  relate  to  America,  and  preserve 
the  original  narratives  of  the  earliest  English 
navigators  and  explorers  of  the  western  world. 


He  also  wrote  '^Microcosmus,  or  the  ISston  of 
Man"  (1619),  and  "  The  King's  Tower,  andT.-i- 
umphant  Arch  of  London"  (1 628).  It  has  l^: 
said  that  Purchas  died  in  prison  incarcerate^]  i  * 
debts  contracted  in  the  publication  of  his  "P> 
grimage"  and  **  Pilgrims ;"  but  this  is  dtnif l.j 
Wood,  who  says  that  he  died  in  his  own  hccx. 

PURGATORY,  in  the  belief  of  the  Ecl:c 
Catholic  church,  a  state  of  temporary  snftri^ 
in  the  next  world,  where  the  souls  of  the  ;.^ 
expiate  the  offences  committed  in  this  life.  X> 
cording  to  Catholic  theologians,  every  »ii.  :.< 
matter  how  slight,  deserves  and  will  reit> 
punishment  either  before  or  after  death.  I^^ 
absolution  of  a  priest  in  the  sacrament  of  [<:• 
ance  washes  away  the  guilt  of  sin  and  ren..- 
the  eternal  punishment  due  for  grave  of lIll^^ 
but  not  the  temporal  penalty  which  has  tc  :^ 
undergone  as  a  satisfaction  to  God's  just.  •: 
Baptism  alone  removes  both  the  guilt  and  tl. 
penalty ;  and  as  few  or  no  adalt  persons  dtr-". 
this  life  without  having  committed  sins  art- 
baptism,  there  must  be  some  middle  st^te :.: 
such  as  do  not  deserve  hell  and  are  jet  q*: 
pure  enough  to  enter  heaven.  The  church  i  .^ 
not  teach  what  is  the  nature  and  doratior; .: 
the  punishment  of  nurgatory,  nor  that  it  b  t- 
uated  in  any  particular  place.  She  believei  tl  t 
the  sufferings  of  souls  m  the  middle  state  uj 
be  abridged  by  indulgences,  masses,  aod  :u 
prayers  of  their  friends  on  earth ;  and  oce  i>: 
m  the  year  (All  Souls'  day,  Oct.  2)  is  ep^i^^j 
devoted  to  services  and  prayers  for  their  leri- 
fit.  The  Greek  church,  like  some  of  the  eist- 
em  sects,  prays  for  the  dead,  but  does  not  Iv 
lieve  in  purgatory.  Broughton  has  cndeaT-  :ej 
to  prove  that  the  notion  of  such  a  state  <ri> 
held  by  the  Jews,  pagans,  and  Mohamnie<l&:~^ 

PURGSTALL,HAiiiaE-  See  IlAMiEE-Pii^- 

STALL. 

PURITAN,  an  epithet  first  applied  in  1'^ 
to  English  nonconformists,  and  which  cocrj:- 
ued  to  designate  them  during  the  reigns  i: 
Elizabeth  and  the  two  first  Stuarts.  Snch  f><: 
sons  only  as  desired  a  wider  separation  fr<  f^ 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  than  the  e^t»> 
lished  church  of  Eiigland  seemed  to  af  ^f 
them,  and  professed  to  follow  the  purei^ox 
of  God,  in  opposition  to  traditions,  hunian  c^  2- 
stitutions,  ana  other  authorities,  were  at  £.'>^ 
called  puritans;  but  subsequently,  says  Svl\^"^ 
ter,  "the  vicious  multitude  of  the  hm;^; 
called  all  puritans  that  were  strict  and  scr:<'2» 
in  a  holy  life,  were  they  ever  so  confonnall^- 
In  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth^s  reign  a  Pf rtu^ 
of  the  nonconformists  began  to  dispute  the  1  re- 
vailing  opinions  concerning  predestination,  tm 
will,  and  other  doctrinal  pomts,  and  nnder  ^ 
arbitrary  government  of  James  1.  and  Charli'  i. 
all  persons  opposed  to  their  maxuns  of  P^J'J^ 
ment  were  classed  as  puritans;  whence B--* 
has  applied  the  name  to  three  parties:  the]^ 
litical  puritans,  who  maintained  the  np^r 
principles  of  civil  liberty ;  the  puritans  m  c^- 
cipline,  who  were  averse  to  the  cenmon^ 
and  government  of  the  established  rhnrcii. 
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B  stem  6  to  18  inches  lonff,  fleshy,  smooth, 
spreading  upon  the  gronnd,  hrandiing  and 
rootmg  at  intervals;  the  leaves  thick  and 
fleshy,  half  an  inch  long,  alternate  and  oppo- 
site ;  flowers  solitary,  sessile,  ephemeral ;  the 
calyx  has  2  blnntly  keeled  sepals ;  the  corolla 
has  5  petals  of  a  pale  yellow  color ;  the  seeds 
minute  and  numerons. — ^The  common  purslane 
represents  the  natu^l  order  portulaeea^  com- 
prising both  suocolent  herbs  and  shmbs  with 
fleshy,  entire,  simple  leaves,  which  are  nsnallv 
alternate,  rarely  opposite,  and  commonly  desti- 
tnte  of  stipules ;  the  inflorescence  temunal  or 
axillary  or  solitary,  and  in  spikes  and  panicles ; 
the  flowers  regular,  united,  and  usually  short- 
lived; the  fruit  a  1-celled  capsule,  either  open- 
ing longitudinally  or  transversely,  and  many- 
seeded,  sometimes  indehiscent  and  1-seeded  by 
abortion;  placenta  central ;  seeds  albuminous, 
not  wingea,  embryo  curved.  Several  species 
of  portulaoa  are  known,  chiefly  natives  of 
Asia  and  South  America.  The  common  purs- 
lane is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  East 
Indies,  though  now  extensively  naturalized  in 
Europe  and  America.  Its  properties  are  mild 
and  harmless,  though  its  seeds  were  once  re- 
puted anthelmintic.  The  F,  retuM  of  Dr.  Eng- 
elmann  closely  resembles  it^d  is  found  native 
west  of  the  Mississippi*  The  hairy  purslane 
(P.  piloBay  Linn.)  is  a  southern  and  western 

rues,  and  native  also  of  Mexico  and  South 
erica.  It  is  a  low,  diffuse  plant,  with  lan- 
ceolate or  linear  leaves,  having  long  tufts  of 
hairs  in  their  axils;  flowers  larger,  crowded 
.and  sessile  at  the  summit  of  the  branches  amid 
a  dense  tuft  of  hairs,  with  5  purple  petals  and 
about  20  stamens.  Several  other  species  with 
terete  leaves,  pilose  axils,  and  large  showy 
flowers,  have  come  into  notice  within  a  few 
years,  and  under  floricultunJ  care  varieties 
of  exceeding  beauty  have  sprung  from  them ; 
such  are  the  P.  Gillieaii,  grandijlora^  Thellu- 
ioniiy  Bphndens^  ^.,  witii  crimson,  purple, 
scarlet,  rosy,  white,  yellow,  striped,  or  varie- 
gated blossoms.  They  readily  sow  themselves 
after  a  year's  cultivation,  and  will  grow  upon 
the  driest  and  poorest  soil,  but  flourish  in  the 
richer  flower  border,  and  are  admirably  adapted 
for  bedding  or  sowing  in  large  patches. — ^To 
this  order  belong  the  equally  charming  and 
interesting  ealandrinic^  natives  of  the  K.  W. 
coast  and  Oalifomia,  with  conspicuous  purple 
flowers  and  thick  glaucous  foliage.  The  talina 
have  low  leafy  stems,  linear,  cylindrical  leaves, 
and  cymes  of  purple  flowers  expanding  for  a 
«ngle  day.  The  terete-leaved  talinum  (71 
teretifolium,  Muhlenberg)  is  a  pretty  little 
plant  occurring  on  rocks  from  Pennsylvania  to 
the  falls  of  St.  Croix ;  it  is  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  suited  for  rockwork  where  it  can 
enjoy  the  full  sunshine.  The  spring  beauty 
(Clay tenia  Vityiniea^  linn.)  is  a  perennial 
springing  from  a  small  tuber,  has  linear,  elon« 
gated  leaves,  and  rose-colored  flowers  of  con- 
siderable size,  from  6  to  15  in  a  loose  raceme* 
It  is  a  western  and  southern  plant  in  rich 


moist  woods,  and  grows  well  in  the  girdeL 
There  are  17  other  species  in  North  Ameri^ 
geographicidly  distributed  frx>m  New  Ed^I^ie: 
to  the  pine  woods  nesr  Fort  Vancouver.  L.« 
sea  purslane  (umnium  portuUuatt/rum,  Line. 
and  the  8,  pentandrum  of  Elliott  are  prostr^:^. 
maritime,  succulent  plants,  with  aiillarr  c? 
terminal  apetalous  flowers,  and  are  foond  fr<  r. 
the  coast  of  New  Jersey  southward.  The  f  :• 
mer  has  been  employed  for  food  as  asubst/  ;< 
for  New  Zealand  spinach. — ^The  name  pursk. 
has  been  likewise  applied  to  the  eQphorlL> 
with  which  the  true  purslanes  have  no  &i> 
ity ;  the  spotted  euphorbia  or  spotted  spurge  i^ 
called  milk  purslane,  and  another  species  h:^ 
the  name  of  the  black  purslane,  both  codulc: 
weeds  by  roadsides  and  in  waste  plaoos. 

PUSEY,  Edwabd  Bouyebix,  D.D.,  an  Ir:- 
lish  clergyman,  bom  in  1800.    He  is  the  :i 
eon  of  the  Hon.  Philip  Bouverie  (who  assGin": 
the  name  of  Pusey),  younger  brother  of  t: 
flrst  earl  of  Radnor.    Having  been  gradQi.t  i 
at  OhristchurclL  Oxford,  in  1822,  he  obtjii:  i 
a  fellowship  in  Oriel  college,  took  orders  ui 
in  1828  bec^e  canon  of  Ghristchorcb  c&i!  ^ 
dral  and  regius  professor  of  Hebrew  in  t: 
university,  a  position  which  he  stifl  holds.  H- 
shares  with  Dr.  Kewman  the  reputAtioc  d 
originating  the  so  called  Anglo-Catnoiic  moTi- 
ment  in  the  church  of  Enffland  in  1833,  wb  v 
flnds  its  best  exponent  in  the  cdebrated  Oif  .''i 
"Tracts  for  the  Times."    Many  of  these,  b 
eluding  an  elaborate  treatise  on  baptism,  ^ere 
written  by  Dr.  Pusey,  who  also  published  let- 
ters in  defence  of  Mb  views  to  the  arcbbisi  p 
of  Canterbury  and  the  bishops  of  Oxford  ^^i 
London.  The  characteristic  tenets  of  the "  ?}- 
seyite"  party  are  Judgment  by  works  e<,c^..j 
as  by  faith,  baptismal  regeneration,  the  &\<^ 
tolic  succession  of  the  clergy,  the  supr^nie 
authority  of  the  church,  the  expediency  of 
auricidar  confession  and  conventual  establish- 
ments, and  an  efficacy  in  the  sacraments  of  tie 
church  not  inferior  to  that  churned  exduM^-^ 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  church.    Thej  air « 
also  at  certain  innovations  in  the  ceremo: >^ 
of  public  worship,  and,  in  the  words  of  ife 
Rev.  R.  H.  Froude,  an  ardent  disciple  of  j^J 
party,  wished  "  to  unprotestantiie  thecborrb. 
and  called  the  reformation  "a  limb  badJjsu 
which  required  to  be  broken  again."   The  ap* 
tation  of  these  questions  caused  a  violent  C'B- 
troversy  in  the  church  of  Enghuid,  which  tsi 
not  yet  died  away.    In  1848  Dr.  Pusey  preset 
ed  a  sermon  before  the  university,  in  which  -e 
was  understood  to  confess  his  belief  in  the  d.^c- 
trine  of  transubstantiation ;  and  after  an  exam- 
ination before  a  board  of  judges  he  was  flcc«>ra- 
ingly  suspended  from  the  office  of  preaciit. 
witiiin  the  precincts  of  the  university  tori 
years.    He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  i> 
brary  of  Translations  from  tiie  Fathers"  and  « 
the  "  Anglo-Oatiiolic Library," and  has adsr^d 
to  the  use  of  the  church  of  England  seve.'j* 
Roman  Catiiolic  devotional  works,  and  PJp- 
lished  sermons,  treatises  on  tiie  "BoyaJ  i^^ 
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oommonlr  attacks  the  hands  or  arms,  is  of  a 
less  regular  character,  in  some  cases  present- 
ing an  appearance  and  running  a  course  very 
similar  to  a  circumscribed  phlegmon,  while 
in  others  it  is  exceedingly  violent  and  fatal  in 
a  few  hours,  and  in  others  still  runs  on  for 
several  weeks,  and  finally  proves  fatal  rather 
from  the  effects  of  the  disorder  than  from  the 
disease  itself.  In  the  majority  of  these  oases 
there  is  intense  local  pain  in  the  affected  part 
from  the  commencement,  with  enormous  swell* 
ing  and  more  or  less  redness.  A  small  vesicle 
or  pustule  forms  in  the  centre,  and  proceeds  to 
take  on  a  gangrenous  character.  Sometimes  it 
becomes  circumscribed  and  limits  its  action  to 
the  skin ;  but  at  other  times  numerous  phlyc- 
tinffi  cover  the  surface,  and  the  destructive  in- 
flammation bnrrows  into  the  cellular  tissue 
which  envelope  the  muscles,  completely  sur- 
rounding and  disintegrating  these  organs,  which 
become  soft,  black,  and  gangrenous.  The  blood 
vessels  and  nerves  also  become  involved,  and 
as  a  necessary  consequence  the  death  of  the  part 
ensues. — ^The  pathology  of  malignant  pustule 
is  distinguished  by  a  fluid  state  of  the  blood, 
which  is  usually  very  dark-colored ;  the  texture 
of  the  heart  is  softened,  and  its  surface  covered 
with  eochymosed  spots;  the  veins  are  some- 
times soften^  and  ecchymosed,  and  usu- 
ally contain  black  or  yellowish  white  clots  of 
blood,  of  gelatinous  consistence.  The  lungs  are 
covered  with  superficial  ecchymoses,  present- 
ing over  their  surface  a  number  of  deeply  pene- 
trating black  spots,  produced  by  local  sangui- 
neous infiltration.  The  inner  coat  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  nresents  in  different 
places,  corresponding  to  me  course  of  the  ves- 
sels, prominent,  dark-colored  spots,  formed  by 
blood  effused  between  the  inner  coats  and  the 
peritoneal  covering.  The  villous  coat  of  the 
stomach  is  also  occasionally  found  ecchymosed ; 
the  liver  and  spleen  are  gorged  with  dark- 
colored  blood,  and  the  kidneys  surrounded  by 
emphysema. — Causes,  It  is  the  general  con- 
clusion of  persons  who  have  investigated  the 
nature  of  malignant  pustule,  that  the  germ  of 
the  disease  consists  m  an  animal  poison,  usu- 
ally contracted  by  man  from  cattle  or  their  re- 
mains. In  support  of  this  view,  it  is  found 
that  as  a  general  rule  the  disease  most  fre- 
quently occurs  among  knackers,  tanners,  vete- 
rinarians, persons  engaged  in  the  removal  of 
offal,  and  stevedores,  particularly  those  em- 
ployed in  handling  hides  from  certain  districts 
and  countries  where  the  diseases  of  cattle  most 
prevail.  In  other  cases  it  has  been  attributed 
to  eating  diseased  animal  food.  Yet,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  in  the  whole  scope  of  vete- 
rinary medicine  no  disease  has  been  observed 
which  accurately  resembles  the  malignant  pus- 
tule of  man.  Certain  herbivorous  animals, 
especially  beasts  of  pasture,  are  subject  to  a 
disease  called  malignant  carbuncle,  character- 
ized by  the  occurrence  of  a  laitee  uncircum- 
scribed  emphysematous  tumor,  which  yields  to 
pressure  and  crepitates  under  the  fingers,  and 


exhales  a  peculiar  putrid  odor.    In  its  pnr^ 
it  turns  black  in  the  centre,  and  wpean  i^  t 
burned  or  charred ;  it  is  infiltrated  Titli  &  ^  - 
lowish  colored  fluid,  and  distended  inth  a  *  :: 
gas.    This  disease  is  capable  of  being  tr. - 
mitted  from  one  animal  to  anodier  bjr  inc^  .:• 
tion,  and  by  absorption  to  man,  in  whom  i:  ^^ 
a  violent  and  dangerous  course.    MM.  Si> 
and  Manoury  of  France  have  vainly  attetr . 
to  limit  tho  term  malignant  pustule  u<  '_ 
disease  only.    Malignant  carbunde  ssd  c  - 
ulcers  which  occur  in  cattle  are  the  tr-> 
tive  symptoms  of  grave  febrile  disorders  ..- 
pending  upon  a  diseased  state  of  the  blood  i' . 
always  consecutive  to  the  febrile  symit  - 
and  the  inoculation  of  man  with  matter  f" 
such  an  ulcer  is  only  eaually  dangerous  t:-^ 
the   blood,    and   possibly  the   milk,  of  .- 
same  animal  in  the  febrile  state  before  1 
ulcer  appeared.    Indeed,  cases  have  occ:-: 
where  the  blood  of  animals  not  prer  .' 
known  to  have  been  diseased,  has  csofsei  r. 
lignant  pustule  in  man  by  absorption.  I: 
the  opinion  of  some  observers  that  malir  ^ 
pustule  may  occur  spontaneously,  withou*  •_  ' 
contact  with  poisonous  animal  matter.  B 
from  the  fact  that  diseased  animal  matti:  • 
known  to  cause  the  great  majority  of  cih- 
many  ways  will  readily  suggest  themsehe- 
which  inoculation  might  take  place  witLr 
any  knowledge  of  the  circumstance  on  tlie :." 
of  the  person  affected.    A  favorite  dog  »>:  tj 
(animals  not  subject  to  the  disease)  might  t.:.^  - 
transport  it ;  a  butcher's  knife  or  hook  c :: 
convey  the  poison  from  diseased  to  other*  x 
healthy  meat;  or  even  a  fly  might  carry  it  .j 
tiny  feet  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  fatal  irc> 
lation.    As  a  general  rule,  ciUiJe  which  i^  •  = 
prairie  meadows  are  exempt  from  malig'^- 
disease;   while   those   which  are  fed  5" 
dried  clover,  lucem,  and  vetch,  are  peocii:,'^ 
liable  to  carbuncle.    The  same  may  be  >i  i 
of  cattle  that  are  fed  upon  semi-decom[  ;^- 
grain,  the  refuse  of  distilleries  and  brewtrid 
All    such    things   are    actively  predisp'^)?;- 
agents  to  the  blood  diseased  of  cattle,  and  i:i- 
ble  to  engender  malignant  pustule  in  mnii  - 
Treatment,    Promote  suppuration  in  the  ftr 
tule  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  sustain  ihe  c^i- 
stitution.    To  this  end,  as  soon  as  the  nat  ::e 
of  tho  disease  is  ascertained,  the  vesica: '  = 
formed  on  its  surface  should  be  opened,  im 
fluid  contents  removed,  and  the  denuded  p*-"' 
covered  with  a  dosdl  of  lint  dipped  in  a  strun; 
solution  of  muriate  of  antimony  or  other  cau^ 
tic.    Six  hours  afterward  this  may  be  reinovetl 
and  a  poultice  applied ;  and  24  hours  after  thi^ 
if  pain  and  burning  heat  have  nearlr  or  rm^ 
ceased,  and  no  areola  has  formed,  it  mav  i^ 
safely  concluded  that  the  caustic  haa  effectuiii^ 
permeated  the  whole  of  the  diseased  tissncai^ 
that  it  will  proceed  to  a  healthy  8oppor«w= 
by  the  continued  application  of  poultice,  i^^ 
if,  on  the  contrary,  a  hard  and  deep-seatt^ 
painful  tumor  has  formed  around  the  priiU"' 
seat  of  the  vesicle,  we  may  take  it  for  grantea 
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I  at  tho  disoase  is  extending  itself.  The  tnmor 
i'.>nl(l  be  forthwith  divided  through  its  whole 
i«Lili  and  depth  hy  a  crucial  incision,  the  gan- 

/c-nous  parts  removed  if  anj  have  formed,  and 
.  e  nitrate  of  silver  or  fused  jpotassa  thoroughly 
•[)lied  to  the  freshly  divided  surfaces.  This 
r«  •(■ceding  is  equally  requisite  when  the  slough 
.  Iii(!h  forms  on  the  centre  quickly  becomes 
ird  and  impermeable,  like  a  piece  of  dry 
de  ;  this  must  be  removed  to  admit  of  the 
'  t  i  I n peded  action  of  the  caustic.  Scarifications 
nd  cauterizations,  with  the  continued  applica- 
lon  of  poultice,  should  be  repeated  daily  until 
ippu ration  is  established,  or  until  the  extent 
i*  tho  pustule  is  clearly  defined.  Internally, 
ho  bowels  being  first  cleared  by  a  mild  cathar- 
V-,  qninia  (-4  or  5  grains  every  8  or  4  hours), 
.  Iih  wine  or  brandy,  and  as  much  food  as  tho 
itient  can  be  induced  to  take  (there  being 
\nerally  disinclination  to  take  food),  and  opi- 
K's  with  camphor,  as  much  as  may  be  neces- 
iry  to  allay  pain  and  produce  sleep,  constitute 
'lo  basis  of  treatment.  In  spite  of  every 
ling,  tho  peculiar  contagion  of  malignant  pus- 
ilo,  being  in  the  blood,  frequently  proceeds 
*raiglit  on  to  a  fatal  termination;  and  this  is 
..mutinies  the  case  even  when  the  pustule 
o<.*m3  to  have  been  checked  in  its  progress.  On 
(>»o\  cry  from  malignant  pustule,  the  deform- 
iic9  consequent  upon  its  ravages  sometimes 
.'f[iiiro  snrffical  operations  for  their  relief. — 
I'lHtory,  Malignant  pustule  was  not  unknown 
()  tho  ancients.  Celsus  and  Paulus  -^gineta 
nth  described  it  under  the  head  of  carbuncle. 
Vmbroiso  Pare,  in  the  16th  century,  distin- 
ruLHhed  it  from  plague.  Yet  it  was  not  until 
h  ?  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  that  phy- 
K  iana  began  to  appreciate  its  nature,  Tho- 
nas^in,  Boyer,  Fournier,  Montfiels,  Veson,  San- 
orotte,  Chambon,  and  especially  Enaux  and 
'haii^sier,  contributed  to  make  the  medical 
»\  'nid  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  malignant 
•n-tulo.  During  the  present  century,  Bayle, 
iV.<lault,  Yillicrs,  Reynier,  Rayor,  Branell,Wag- 
1-  r,  Raimbert,  Manoury,  and  Salmon,  and  re- 
.  utly  Bourgeois  and  Gaujot,  have  given  valua- 

•  lo  monographs  of  cases  and  epidemics.  In 
'..0  United  States,  it  has  at  least  twice  pre- 

^:iil.'d  epidemically — in  the  vicinity  of  Phila- 
.^I[)liia  in  1834-'C,  and  in  Louisiana  in  1837-9. 

I I  is  also  said  to  have  prevailed  in  Louisiana  at 
n  earlier  period,  soon  after  its  settlement  by 
ho  French.  It  is  not  known  to  have  occurred 
ill  tho  northern  portion  of  tho  United  States 
"tliorwise  than  sporadically;  unless,  possibly, 

•  -o  "malignant  erysipelas''  which  prevailed  in 
'  ic  northern  part  of  the  state  of  New  York 
ifi  1^2o  was  a  variety  of  malignant  pustule; 

t  was  irninediately  preceded  by  a  fatal  epi- 
-v'otic  of  slavers  among  horses.  In  the  same 
I'  irion,  and  just  subsequent  to  an  epizootic 

■  I'l  .iig  liorned  cattle  in  1842,  there  were  sev- 

<^:  il  ca-^es  of  genuine  malignant  pustule,  yet  no 

"fio  seonis  to  have  recognized  its  source.    Since 

at  time,  and  it  may  be  added  since  the  com- 

•  »"'n  practice  of  feeding  cattle  on  the  refuse  of 


distilleries  and  breweries,  and  the  more  general 
spread  of  epizootic  diseases,  particularly  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  United  States,  malignant 
pustule  has  become  a  more  common  disease* 
Both  of  the  epidemics  above  referred  to  were 
in  coigunction  with  epizootics.  Essays  have 
been  published  in  the  United  States  by  Drs. 
W.  M.  Carpenter,  0.  W.  Pennock,  J.  H.  Bald- 
ridge,  and  Wain  Wright ;  and  sporadic  cases  have 
been  described  by  Drs,  E.  D.  Ayres,  J.  B.  Wil- 
kinson, Pierson,  A.  N.  Bell,  D.  0.  Enos,  C.  E. 
Isaacs,  D.  Dana,  E.  M.  Snow,  S.  B.  Wells,  J.  J. 
Ellis,  and  J.  F.  Noyes. 

PUTNAM,  the  name  of  counties  in  9  of  the 
United  States.  L  A  8.  E.  co.  of  N.  Y.,  border- 
ed  W.  by  the  Hudson  river,  E.  by  Connecticut* 
and  watered  by  Croton  river  and  Peekskill 
creek ;  area,  234  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  14,002, 
Its  surface  is  mountainous,  a  number  of  ranges 
crossing  the  county  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.,  and 
the  deep  valleys  which  lie  between  are  fertile. 
There  are  several  beautiful  mountain  lakes, 
the  principal  of  which  are  Mahopac,  Canopua, 
and  Gleneida.  Iron,  granite,  limestone,  and 
other  minerals  are  found  in  the  mountains,  and 
there  are  many  mines  and  quarries,  some  in 
operation  and  others  that  have  been  abandon- 
ed. It  contains  the  "West  Point  foundery,  in 
the  village  of  Cold  Sprhig,  one  of  tho  most 
extensive  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States.  The  works  consist  of  a  mould- 
ing house  with  8  cupola  furnaces,  a  gun  foun- 
dery with  8  air  furnaces,  2  boring  mills,  and 
several  shops  connected  with  them.  From 
400  to  600  men  are  employed.  The  produc- 
tions in  1855  were  224,259  bushels  of  wheat, 
64,504  of  potatoes,  27,158  of  apples,  and  493,- 
696  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  31  churches, 
and  4,976  pupils  attending  public  schools.  It 
is  traversed  by  tho  Hudson  river  and  the  New 
York  and  Harlem  railroads.    Capital,  Carmel. 

II.  A  W.  CO.  of  Va.,  touching  tho  Ohio  with 
its  W.  corner,  intersected  by  the  Great  Kanaw- 
ha, and  drained  by  its  tributaries ;  area,  about 
850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  6,301,  of  whom  680 
were  slaves.  It  has  a  rough  and  hilly  surface 
and  a  generally  fertile  soil,  and  contains  ex- 
tensive beds  of  iron  ore  and  bituminous  coal. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  24U.040  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  50,079  of  oats,  14,373  of  wheat, 
87,122  lbs.  of  tobacco,  10,468  of  wool,  and 
69,862  of  butter.  There  were  6  jrrist  mills,  8 
saw  mills,  and  13  churches.  Value  of  real 
estate  in  1856,  $1,048,982,  showing  an  increase 
since  1850  of  46  per  cent.     Capital,  Wintield. 

III.  A  central  co.  of  Ga,,  bordered  E.  by  the 
Oconee,  and  drained  by  Little  river  and  several 
creeks;  area,  about  850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
10,130,  of  whom  7,142  were  slaves.  It  has  a 
nearly  level  surface,  abounding  with  forests  of 
oak  and  pine,  and  a  soil  naturally  fertile.  Tho 
productions  in  1850  were  392,821  bushels  of 
Indian  corn,  45,205  of  oats,  63,()b9  of  sweet  po- 
tatoes, and  8,621  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
1  cotton  factory,  8  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  4 
tanneries,  12  churches,  and  197  pupils  attend- 
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lug  poblie  schools.  Capital,  Eatonton.  lY. 
An  £.  CO.  of  Ha.,  bounded  8.  hj  St  John^s 
rirer,  and  drained  b  j  its  tribntaries ;  area,  aboat 
450  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  687;  in  1860,  2,712, 
of  whom  1,047  were  slayea.  Its  surface  is  low 
and  level  and  soil  fertile.  The  productions  in 
1850  were  4,610  bushels  of  Indian  com,  82  bales 
of  cotton,  74  hogsheads  of  sngar,  and  7,080 
gallons  of  molasses.  Capital,  Filatka.  Y.  A 
K.  CO.  of  Tenn.,  drained  hj  afflaents  of  Oomber- 
land  river;  area,  about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  8,558,  of  whom  682  were  slaves.  It  baa 
a  hilly  surface,  and  much  of  it  is  covered  by 
forests.  It  has  been  recently  formed  finom 
Jackson  and  White  counties.  Capital,  Monti- 
cello.  VI.  A  N.  W.  CO.  of  Ohio,  drained  by 
Auglaize  river  and  its  tributaries,  the  Ottawa 
and  Blanchard's  fork ;  area,  about  400  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860,  12,808.  It  has  a  level  surface, 
is  covered  with  large  tracts  of  timber,  and  its 
8oil  is  fertile.  The  productions  in  1860  were 
189,165  bushels  of  Indian  com,  68,858  of 
wheat,  81,728  of  oats,  4,478  tons  of  hay,  and 
16,123  lbs.  of  wooL  There  were  2  grist  mills, 
7  saw  mills,  11  churches,  and  8,068  pupik  at- 
tending public  schools.  It  is  intersected  br 
the  Dayton  and  Michigan  railroad.  Capital, 
Ealida.  VII.  A  W.  co.  of  Ind.,  drained  by  a 
branch  of  Eel  river  and  several  creeks;  area, 
486  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  20,729.  It  has  an 
undulating  surfieu^  and  fertile  soil.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  1,813,209  bushels  of 
Indian  com,  82,965  of  wheat,  81,428  of  oats, 
6,015  tons  of  hay,  and  85,837  lbs.  of  wooL 
There  were  10  gristmills,  11  saw  mills,  9  news- 
papers, 62  churches,  and  4,811  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Indiana 
and  fllinois  canal,  and  the  Indianapolis  and 
Terre  Haute  and  the  New  Albany  and  Salem 
raOroads,  both  of  which  pass  through  the  capi- 
tal, Greencastle.  VHI.  A  N.  co.  of  111.,  inter- 
aected  by  the  Illinois  river  and  drained  by  its 
branches;  area,  200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 5,587. 
It  has  an  undulating  surface  and  fertile  soiL 
The  productions  in  1850  were  279,260  bushela 
of  Indian  corn,  88,771  of  wheat,  29,671  of  oats, 
8,782  tons  of  hay,  10,774  lbs.  of  wool,  and  48,- 
494  of  butter.  There  were  6  grist  mills,  8  saw 
mills,  8  churches,  and  880  pupils  attending  pub- 
lic schools.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Illmois 
central  railroad.  Capital,  Hennepin.  IX.  A 
N.  CO.  of  Mo.,  bordering  on  Iowa,  bounded  E.  by 
the  Chariton  river  and  druned  by  its  branches ; 
area,  about  800  so.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  9,208,  of 
whom  81  were  slaves.  It  has  an  undulating 
surface,  diversified  by  prairies  and  forests,  and 
a  fertile  soil.  The  productions  in  1850,  since 
which  its  population  has  very  largely  increased, 
were  49,940  bushels  of  Indian  com,  680  of 
wheat,  2,020  of  oats,  2,208  lbs.  of  wool,  and 
9,843  of  butter.  There  were  200  pupils  at- 
tending public  schools.  Capital,  PntnamviUe. 
PUTNAM,  Israel,  on  American  general  in 
the  revolutionary  war,  bora  in  the  part  of  Sa- 
lem now  constituting  the  town  of  Danvers, 
Mass.,  Jan.  7,  1718,  died  in  Brooklyn,  Conn., 


]feyl9, 1790.  He  was  the  nth  in  a  flomh  of 
12  children,  and  in  his  boyhood  was  noted  &r 
his  physical  strength  and  braveiy;  bat  his &- 
erary  advantages  were  not  great,  nor  were  th« 
few  he  possessed  very  zealously  inmrored.  is 
soon  as  ne  was  out  of  his  minority  he  leDored 
to  Pomlret,  Conn.,  where  he  bought  i  fira. 
Here  occurred  the  famous  encounter  irith  tbe 
she  wolf^  which  made  the  name  of  Pntaam  il 
once  wen  known  throughout  the  coontiT. 
This  animal  had  for  y eara  ravaged  the  propcrtf 
of  the  farmers  in  that  region,  and  in  one  tisit 
had  destroyed  70  sheep  and  goats  from  Pet- 
nam's  flock.  A  strong  party  of  the  reodcdi 
of  the  neighborhood  at  last  resolved  to  coodsae 
the  pursmt  of  the  wolf  until  she  had  beeo  kil- 
ed.  Having  followed  her  tracks  over  the  oov 
for  40  miles  to  the  banks  of  the  CooDectin; 
and  then  back  agvn  to  Pomfret,  they  discom- 
ed  her  den,  and  spent  the  whole  day  in  fruit- 
less efforts  to  suffSocate  the  enemy  with  bnnia; 
sulphur,  straw,  and  brushwood.  The  dogs  wot 
repeatedly  sent  into  the  cave,  and  ntsned 
wounded  and  dismayed.  Putnam  nowdtdl^ 
ed  his  purpose  of  destroying  the  beast  at  whA- 
ever  cost  The  entrance  to  the  caveni  vu 
about  8  feet  wide  and  2  feet  high,  andtbep 
sage  continued  of  about  the  same  dnDog^ci 
for  80  or  40  feet  Providing  himsd/  vith  t 
torch  of  birch  baik,  and  stripping  off  liis  cMt 
and  vest,  Putnam  next  fastened  a  rope  «lK)Ct 
his  legs,  in  order  that  lie  midit  be  dnirn  res 
at  a  given  signal,  and  crept  uowly  in  niml  b< 
discovered  at  the  ftirther  extremi^  the  glina< 
eyes  of  the  wol^  whose  growls  haa  been  ketrd 
for  some  time.  Having  made  a  thorooth  xt- 
vey  of  tiie  situation,  he  gave  the  signJ  toB 
friends,  who  drew  hun  fortii  with  such  cekn? 
that  the  few  clothes  he  had  on  were  ton  to  no 
and  his  sldn  severely  lacerated.  He  then  loid* 
ed  hb  musket  with  9  buckshot,  and  with  torr^ 
and  gun  reentered  the  den,  and  a4h»^^  ^ 
self  for  the  onset  of  the  animal,  which,  bowl- 
ing, rolling  her  eyes,  and  lashing  her  tail  bv- 
ered  her  head  to  spring.  At  this  instast,  aIs* 
ing  at  the  eyes  of  the  wolf,  he  fired,  and  vij 
instantly  drawn  out,  stunned  by  the  shock  tu 
half  suffocated  bv  the  smoke.  After  an  itt^- 
val  of  rest  he  loaded  again,  entered  for  th<  *^ 
time,  and  seemg  the  wolf  prostrate  on  the  t^ 
of  the  cave  applied  the  torch  to  her  noM.  rtr- 
ceiving  that  she  was  dead,  he  seized  her  br  u« 
ears,  again  gave  the  signal,  and  the  hero  a* 
the  victim  were  drawn  forth  together.  T^^ 
adventure  took  place  when  Pnlnam  w»  -^ 
years  old.  The  18  following  years  were  ^^5 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  calling,  and  with  «ch  ^ 
cess  tiiat  when  he  entered  the  milltarr  jjtt  « 
he  was  enabled  to  leave  his  famUy  veil  jr- 
vided  for  in  case  of  his  death.  Inl755hr;^f 
appointed  by  the  legislature  a  captate  in  ^^'- 
Lyman^s  regiment,  and  formed  a  strrtV  ^^ 
pany  from  among  his  neiffhbon,  who  wfrt  »• 
ployed  chiefly  on  ipeeial  service  as  r^f^ 
His  first  expedition  was  under  Sir  Vl  *3 
Johnson  against  Crown  Point    '-  '"*  ^ 
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Hamflton  and  other  officers,  and  also  flrom  the 
fact  that  a  conrt  of  inquiry  had  been  ordered  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  the  loss  of  Forts  Mont- 
gomery and  Clinton.  This  conrt  decided  nnap- 
imonsly  that  no  blame  could  be  attributed  to 
Putnam^  who  not  long  afterward  was  stationed 
in  Connecticut.  In  March,  17Y9,  a  corps  of 
1,500  British  troops  under  command  of  Tryon 
made  an  incursion  into  that  state,  and  approach- 
ed Horseneck,  one  of  Pntnam's  outposts.  To 
oppose  him  were  160  men  with  two  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  with  these  Putnam  took  his  posi- 
tion on  the  brow  of  a  steep  hill.  After  ex- 
changing shots,  as  he  saw  the  enemy's  dragoons 
were  about  to  charge,  he  ordered  his  men  to 
retire  to  a  swamp  inaccessible  to  cavalry.  He 
himself  was  hotly  pursued,  and  finding  that  the 
dragoons  were  gaining  upon  him,  he  rode  down 
ft  steep  declivity,  receiving  on  his  passage  a  ball 
through  his  hat.  Riding  on  to  Stamford,  he 
called  out  the  militia,  and  effecting  a  junction 
with  his  little  party  he  hung  upon  the  rear  of 
Tryon  in  his  retreat  and  took  about  50  prison- 
-ers,  whom  he  treated  with  a  humanity  custom- 
ary on  his  part,  but  so  unexpected  that  the 
British  general  sent  him  a  letter  of  thanks. 
During  the  summer  of  1779  Putnam  held  com- 
mand of  the  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Vir- 
ginia troops  in  the  highlands  of  New  York,  and, 
assisted  by  his  cousin  Rufus  Putnam  and  others, 
completed  the  fortifications  at  West  Point. 
This  was  his  last  campaign.  After  the  army 
went  into  winter  quarters  he  returned  home, 
and  on  setting  out  again  for  camp  was  attacked 
on  his  way  by  paralysis  of  his  left  side.  He 
then  took  up  his  residence  on  his  farm  in  Brook- 
lyn, and  there  remained  until  his  death.  He 
was  of  medium  height,  of  great  physical 
strength,  and  his  personal  daring  was  of  the 
most  marked  character.  **He  dared  to  lead 
where  any  dared  to  follow,"  is  the  inscription 
npon  his  tombstone. 

PUTNAM,  RuFTTs,  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers 
of  the  state  of  Ohio,  bom  in  Sutton,  Mass., 
April  9, 1738,  died  in  Marietta,  O.,  May  1, 1824. 
At  the  age  of  16  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  mill- 
wright, but  by  his  own  unaided  efforts  he  man- 
aged to  acquire  some  education.  In  1757  he 
enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  war  against 
the  French,  and  with  occasional  intervals  was 
in  active  service  until  the  close  of  1760,  in  the 
beginning  of  which  year  he  was  made  ensign. 
The  following  years  he  spent  in  farming  and 
building  mills,  with  the  exception  of  about  8 
months  in  1773,  when  he  went  on  an  exploring 
expedition  to  the  newly  created  government  of 
West  Florida.  In  1776  he  entered  the  conti- 
nental army  as  lieutenant-colonel,  was  employ- 
ed chiefly  in  the  engineer  department,  and  in 
1776  Was  appointed  by  congress  engineer  with 
the  rank  of  colonel.  In  1777  he  resigned  his 
position  as  engineer,  becoming  colonel  of  a  re- 
giment in  the  Massachusetts  line;  in  1778  su- 
perintended the  construction  of  the  fortifica- 
tions at  West  Point ;  and  in  Jan.  1783  received 
a  commission  as  brigadier-general.    In  1782  ho 
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had  bought  and  removed  hia  Dunily  to  i 
fiscated  estate  of  OoL  Mnrray  in  RmLs! . 
there  lived  for  some  years,  serving  as  el- 
of  the  legislature  and  engaged  in  soDe-  - 
ing  surveys  ordered  by  the  state  of  Mi  •  . 
setts  and  by  congress.    Early  in  17?6.  • 
junction  with  Benjamin  Tapper,  he  p: 
a  notice  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of :: . 
war,  that  from  personal  inspection  he  v.^ 
isfied  that  the  land  in  the  Ohio  conntrj  - 
a  much  better  quality  than  that  of  5:i:  I 
land,  and  that  with  others  he  had  deter: 
to  form  a  settlement  there,  and  inrited  i 
wished  to  do  the  same  In  the  seven!  ( 
of  Massachusetts  to  send  delegates  to  L 
A  convention  accordingly  met  in  thxi  •  . 
March  1,  over  which  Putnam  preddei  t. 
Ohio  company  was  formed.    At  a  sub^ 
meeting  8  directors,  of  whom  he  was  oc&  ^ 
appointed  to  make  application  to  coogr^^ 
private  purchase  of  landa,  and  the  col:, 
procured  from  that  body  1,600,000  sere? . 
rate  of  66f  cts.  an  acre,  although  in  :: 
they  became  possessed  of  aomewhat  h<: 
1,000,000.    A  city  was  projected  in  tbl- 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Mnskingmn  &rd  - 
rivers,  and  Putnam  was  intrusted  ^^^'; 
perintendence  of  the  survey.    On  April  T. :' 
he  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskmir:- 
laid  out  the  city  of  Marietta,  the  first  ]-^- 
nent  settlement  made  in  Ohio.    Fromtb:^ 
he  took  an  active  interest  in  every  thiu^'- 
lated  to  strengthen  the  infant  colony  ^ 
velop  the  resources  of  the  country.   Ou  '^ 
9, 17S8,  he  presided  over  the  first  conrt  o: . 
eral  quarter  sessions  which  sat  in  that  rv. 
On  March  81,  1790,  he  was  madeaJL- 
and  over  the  territory  of  the  United  Sta*  - 
W.  of  the  Ohio,  and  in  1796  was  ayti 
surveyor-general  of  United  States  lmi< 
held  the  office  until  removed  byJeffei^- 
1808.    In  May,  1792,  he  was  also  creit. 
hrigadier-general  in  the  U.  8.  annv,  anu ' 
commissioned  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  i: 
tribes  on  the  Wabash  river.    The  foli'^ 
year  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  r 
as  his  health  did  not  permit  him  to  en^s-' 
Active  service.    In  1808  he  was  elected  b  f 
her  from  Washington  county  of  the  conTC 
which  on  Nov.  29  of  that  year  formed  tLo-<* 
constitution  at  Ohillicothe.  . . 

PUTREFACTION  (Lati«£freo,toher'tj 
and/o<TW,  to  make),  the  gpontaneoos  decjr; 
sition  of  nitrogenous  bodies,  accompaniw^ 
the  evolution  of  fetid  gases.    The  proce?? 
sometimes  treated  as  a  variety  of /enflen^ . 
and  called  the  putrefactive  fermentatjon: 
it  differs  ftt>m  fermentation,  as  ordinanlj  ^r; « 
stood,  in  commencing  and  continwn^^^; 
the  addition  of  any  other  substance  aires''; : 
a  state  of  decomposition.    I^^^^^rjt' 
ces,  when  used  to  induce  in  o*^®^°  L^i 
change  taking  place  in  tiiemsdves,  ar^ ;  '  j' 
ferments.     Putrefaction  is  either  ii?^^^,,. 
those  organic  substances  which  contain   "^ 
gen,  or,  if  it  occurs  in  others,  is  nnatteiw 
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ralley  of  Limagne,  with  a  general  inollnation 
toward  the  N.  The  mountains  of  Forez,  an 
offset  of  the  Cayennes,  bound  the  valley  on  the 
£.,  and  are  covered  with  pine  forests  inter- 
spersed with  some  poor  pastures,  and  a  few 
patches  of  oats  and  rye.  The  W.  limit  is  form- 
ed by  a  portion  of  the  Auvergne  mountains, 
here  divided  into  two  principal  groups,  that  to 
the  N.  being  known  as  the  Monts  B6mes  and 
that  in  the  opposite  direction  as  the  Honts 
Dores.  The  most  elevated  point  in  the  first  of 
these  groups  is  Puy-de-D6me,  from  which  the 
department  takes  its  name,  and  of  the  lost  Pny- 
de-Sancy,  the  highest  mountain  in  the  interior 
of  France,  which  are  respectively  4,846  and 
6,225  feet  above  the  sea.  These  mountains  are 
all  of  volcanic  origin,  and  many  of  the  extinct 
craters  and  the  course  of  the  lava  which  flowed 
from  them  are  plainly  visible.  Mineral  springs 
are  numerous,  and  traces  of  many  metds  are 
found,  but  the  only  mines  worked  are  lead,  an- 
timony, and-  coal.  The  soil  of  the  limagne  is 
fertile ;  the  hillsides  are  covered  with  orchards 
and  vineyards;  there  are  extensive  chestnut 
plantations,  and  the  forests  contain  pine,  oak, 
and  beech.  The  manufactures  of  the  depart- 
ment are  not  very  important.  Puy-de-D6me 
forms  the  see  of  the  bishop  of  Clermont,  has 
numerous  schools,  and  returns  6  members  to 
the  legislative  chamber  of  the  empire. 

PTAT,  Ffcux,  a  French  journalist,  dramatist, 
and  politician,  bom  in  Yierzon,  department' of 
Cher,  Oct.  4, 1810.  He  studied  law  in  Paris, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1831,  but  gave 
up  his  profession  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  literature  and  politics.  He  contributed  to 
Figaro^  the  Cha/rivarij  the  Hevve  de  Paris, 
ArtisUj  Livre  dea  cenUet-un,  ParU  rholution- 
naire,  and  SalmigondU;  furnished  Jules  Ja- 
nin  with  one  of  the  most  striking  chapters  of 
his  Barruvoe;  and  was  connected  as  feuilUiO' 
niste  with  the  Siiels,  and  afterward  for  several 
years  as  political  editor  with  the  Kational. 
His  first  play,  which  he  composed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  friend  Theodore  Burette,  Une 
revolution  d'autrefaiSy  was  brought  out  at  the 
Odeon,  March  1,  1832,  but  was.  suppressed  at 
once  on  account  of  its  bold  political  allusions. 
Uhe  conjuration  d*autrefoiSy  printed  in  1888  in 
the  Bevtte  de»  deux  mondes,  and  Arabella,  in 
which,  under  assumed  names,  he  branded  the 
supposed  accomplices  in  the  death  of  the  duke 
of  Bourbon,  were  of  a  similar  political  character. 
In  conjunction  with  Luchet,  he  produced  in 
1834  Le  brigand  et  le  philosopTie,  and  in  1835 
Ango,  Politics  now  engaged  his  attention  for 
about  6  years.  Returning  to  the  drama  in  1841, 
his  Deux  ierruriers  had  an  extraordinary  run ; 
and  his  Oedrie  le  Norcigien  (1842),  Diogh^e 
(1846),  and  Le  eUffonnier  (1847),  his  last  play, 
were  also  successful  In  1844,  for  a  violent 
pamphlet,  Marie  Joseph  Chenier  et  le  priTiee 
aee  critiques,  against  his  former  friend  Jules 
Janin,  he  was  sentenced  to  6  months^  imprison- 
ment. He  left  the  Nationaliov  the  more  revo- 
lutionary Eiforme,  and  on  the  proclamation  of 
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fte  republic  in  1848  raded  with  the  socii. 
Elected  to  the  constituent  assemblj,  b- 
came  one  of  its  secretaries,  and  voted  wi\ 
party  of  the  mountain.     After  his  retV. 
in  1849,  he  signed  Ledm-Rollin's  '' A^:^- 
Arms,"  June  18,  accompanied  him  to  tic 
servatoire  des  arts  et  metiers,  and  makL  . 
escape  first  took  refuge  in  SwitzerL::  . 
then  removed  to  Belgium,  where  he  ccc^> 
ally  wrote  political  pamphlets  in  thefr. 
letters  to  the  count  de  Chambord,  B&r'><  . 
prince  de  Joinville,  the  president  of  the  !>.. 
republic,  &c.    He  became  connected  whl  . 
"  European  revolutionary  committee,*'  a. 
last  pamphlet  was  an  apology  for  the  r 
to  assassinate  Napoleon  III.    He  is  one  of ': 
who  refused  to  profit  by  the  amnerty  gr^ 
by  the  emperor  m  1869. 

PYGMALION,  in  Greek  legeDdsiyh:  ' 
a  king  of  Cyprus,  whom  the  licentious  cr::. 
of  his  countrywomen  so  disgusted  that  k  '-■ 
oeived  a  hatred  against  the  whole  sei.  i 
cording  to  Ovid,  he  made  an  ivorr  u^ 
statue  of  such  exceeding  beauty  th^t  b  -- 
desperately  in  love  with  it  himsdt  sod  p : 
to  Venus  to  endow  it  with  life.    The  g  ^ 
granted  his  request.    Pygmalion  tiien  i^" 
file  obiect  of  his  affections,  and  by  her  1- 
son  called  Paphus,  who  founded  the  cir 
that  name.    Rousseau's  musical  plaj  of -'. 
fnalion  is  founded  upon  this  legend. 

PYLOS,  the  name  of  8  towns  of  sc 
Greece,  one  of  which  was  situated  in  i-^- 
another  in  Triphylia,  and  the  third  and  i ' 
important  in Messenia,  on  the  promoot:, 
Coryphasium.    The  last  was  probably  the . 
los  spoken  of  in  the  poems  of  Homer  u ' 
residence  of  Nestor.    The  earlier  city  oc 
promontory  was  forsaken  by  the  inhal-  - 
aft^r  the  close  of  tiie  second  Messeman  ' 
and  the  promontory  remained  deserted  c 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  in  424B.i 
was  taken  possession  of  and  fortified  J-; 
Athenian  general  Demosthenes.    It  ^<^' 
memorable  for  the  defeat  of  this  Spartans  l 
long  after,  but  at  the  dose  of  the  war  ^^ 
again  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedfemoni-^- 
The  modern  city  of  Navarino  r&  sitMted  i^- 
the  site  of  the  old  town. 

PYM,  John,  an  English  patriot  and  orr;  * 
bom  at  Brymmore,  Somersetshire,  in  ^SS^I.  ^ 
in  London,  Dec.  8,  1648.  He  was  oi^^'- 
family,  and  was  educated  at  Pembroke  c>}.  - 
Oxford,  but  left  without  taking  his  degree- 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  common  iii^ 
one  of  the  inns  of  court  He  became  a  f^; 
in  the  office  of  the  exchequer,  entered  ps^ 
liament  in  1614,  and  in  1620  became  c^^I .;; 
ous  as  a  leader  of  the  country  party.  J^  * ;; 
he  was  one  of  the  12  commissioners  ^'• 
James  I.  at  Newmarket  in  behalf  of  tlie  i  ;• . 
ileges  of  parliament,  and  at  the  closer  -, 
year  was  sentenced  with  Coke,  Phiuj^  =J^; 
Mallory  to  imprisonment  for  his  onpo^'^^ 
to  the  measures  of  the  court  In  t?®. 'a*,'  ; 
liament  of  Charles  I.  he  was 
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12tfa,  after  which  the  Egyptians  ceased  to  build 
them.  Each  one  was  commenced  over  a  septil- 
chral  chamber  excavated  in  the  rock,  and  anr- 
ing  the  life  of  the  king  for  whom  it  was  intend- 
ed the  work  of  building  np  the  stractnre  over 
this  chamber  went  on,  a  very  narrow  and  low 
passage  way  being  kept  open  as  the  courses  of 
the  stone  were  added,  by  which  access  from 
the  outside  was  secured  to  the  central  chamber. 
At  the  death  of  the  monarch  the  work  ceased, 
and  the  last  layers  were  then  finished  off  and 
the  passage  way  closed  up.  The  piles  were 
constructed  of  blocks  of  red  or  syenitio  granite 
from  the  quarries  of  Asswan,  and  also  of  others 
of  a  hard  calcareous  stone  from  the  quarries 
of  Mokattam  and  Tourah.  They  were  of  ex- 
traordinary dimensions,  and  their  transporta- 
tion to  the  pyramids  and  a^ustment  in  their 
proper  places  indicate  a  surprising  degree 
of  mechanical  skill.  Their  thickness  varied 
from  more  than  4  to  less  than  2  feet,  and 
when  arranged  one  upon  another  forming  steps 
up  the  outer  slopes,  the  thickness  of  the  stones 
determined  the  height  of  these  steps.  Those 
near  the  top  are  of  the  thicker  stones,  but  the 
blocks  are  of  moderate  length  compared  with 
those  near  the  base.  The  foundations  for  the 
structures  were  excavated  in  the  solid  rock, 
sometimes  to  the  depth  of  10  feet,  and  upon 
this  the  great  stones  were  arranged  and  built 
np  layer  upon  layer,  and  one  shell  succeeding 
another,  the  spaces  within  being  filled  in  with 
smaller  stones  closely  packed.  To  quarry  and 
move  the  immense  blocks  to  the  i^ramids  and 
then  raise  them  to  their  places  must  have  been 
a  work  calling  in  play  no  little  engineering 
skill,  notwithstanding  an  unlimited  amount  of 
human  labor  was  at  command.  Near  the  sum- 
mits however  the  number  of  men  that  could 
aid  in  raising  the  huge  stones  must  have  been 
comparatively  small  for  want  of  room,  and  it 
seems  that  some  mechanical  power  must  have 
been  employed  beside  any  which  we  know  they 
possessed.  The  probability  of  this  is  confirm- 
ed by  the  fact  that  cavities  in  the  stones  have 
been  found,  which  appear  as  though  they  might 
have  been  worn  by  the  foot  of  derricks  turning 
in  them.  The  8  pyramids  of  the  Memphis 
group  stand  upon  a  plateau  about  187  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  highest  rise  of  the  Nile, 
not  far  apart  from  each  other,  and  nearly  on  a 
N.  £.  and  S.  W.  line.  Like  the  other  pyramids 
of  Egypt,  their  4  sides  are  directed  toward  the 
cardinal  points.  The  largest  of  them,  known 
as  the  great  pyramid,  covers  at  present  an  area 
of  between  12  and  18  acres,  the  side  of  its 
square  measuring  740  ft. ;  and  its  height  is  450 
ft.  9  inches.  Its  dimensions  have  been  reduced 
from  a  base  of  764  ft.  and  a  height  of  480  ft.  by 
the  removal  of  the  outer  portions  to  furnish 
stone  for  the  city  of  Cairo.  Thus  despoiled, 
the  walls  have  lost  their  smooth  finished  sur- 
flwe,  in  which  state  they  were  left  by  their  build- 
ers, who,  commencing  at  the  top,  filled  in  with 
small  stones  the  angles  formed  by  the  recession 
of  each  upper  layer,  and  bevelled  off  the  upper 


edges  of  the  great  blocks,  till  Mftcbin^t^r' 
they  left  each  side  of  an  even  surfai^e  fl 
at  an  angle  of  51°  50\     Bj  strippiogt: 
outer  casing  the  courses  of  stone  app€^  / 
form  of  steps,  which,  though  ragged  t:. 
equal,  can  be  ascended  even  by  ladle-. 
great  pyramid  has  208  of  these  steps,  tL>:'- 
ones  being  4  ft.  10  inches  higrh.    The  h  r: 
surfaces  were  nicely  finished,  and  tie  ^- 
were  joined  together  with  a  cement  r: 
without  sand.  The  stmctnrea  are  so  oearlj  - 
that  the  spaces  occupied  by  the  chflID^t:^ 
passages  are  of  little  acootint  in  estimatii: 
contents.    Those  of  the  great  pyramid  sn 
to  about  82,111,000  cubic  feet  of  ma^onr 
side  about  7,000,000  more  which  hare  Ivr- 
moved,  and  the  total  weight  of  the  ft  ■ 
estimated  at  6,816,000  tons.    The  onlr  er  :-_ 
is  on  the  N.  face,  49  ft.  above  the  htsr 
about  24  ft  £.  of  the  central  line.   Th«  tl 
ry  about  it  is  much  broken  away,  and  xU 
of  broken  stones  reach  np  fix)m  the  r 
nearly  to  its  level.    A  passage  way,  oilj 
11  in.  high  and  8  ft.  bi  in.  wide,  leads  fr 
down  a  slope  at  an  angle  of  26"*  41'  a  dK 
of  820  ft.  10  in.  to  the  original  sepulchral  f 
ber,  commonly  known  as  the  snbf^rri 
apartment,  and  beyond  this  52  ft  9  in.ic: 
rock,  with  an  area  in  this  portion  of  onh . ' 
7  in.  in  width  and  3  ft.  8  in.  in  heigiit. 
supposed  that  it  was  intended  to  excavat'  - 
other  chamber  at  the  end  of  this  psss^p 
that  it  was  not  done  on  account  of  the  m* : ' 
continuing  to  live  until  it  was  found  esf-r 
to  close  up  the  mouth  of  the  passage  witl  " 
external  casing  of  masonry.    The  sep*:' 
chamber  is  46  ft.  long  by  27  ft.  in  wi'iT^ 
its  height  is  11^  ft.    The  entrance  passer^ 
ft.  long,  connects  with  a  branch  passage.  ^ 
rises  at  an  angle  of  26*  18',  and  thus  «: 
124  ft.,  when  it  becomes  level  and  runs  1'^ 
frirther.    This  connects  with  several  chan.' 
and  passages,  the  position  and  nature  of  i^' 
cannot  be  described  without  the  aid  of  iHnv: 
ed  plans.    One  of  the  former,  sitoated  ne/ 
in  the  central  portion  of  the  pyramid,  aw ' 
ft.  above  its  base,  is  known  as  the  qc«%:. 
chamber.    This  measures  17  ft.  by  18  f^  ^ ' 
and  20  ft.  8  in.  hiffh,  and  has  a  groined  r  * 
It  appears  to  have  been  intended  foraMi^'''t' 
agus;  but  the  only  one  found  was  in  ^''-' 
called  the  grand  or  king^s  chamber.  J^  -' ■; 
apartment  lined  with  red  granite  higW}  ? 
ished,  single  stones  reaching  from  t^^^*^^'/.. 
the  ceiling,  and  the  ceiling  is  formed  of  9  '*>: 
slabs  6{  polished  granite,  extending  from^r 
to  wall.    It  is  84  ft.  8  in.  long,  17  ft.  1  in- '  ": 
and  19  ft.  1  in.  high.    Over  it  «*  ^  fci; 
chambers  apparently  built  to  shelter  the  i^ 
room  beneath  from  the  weight  of  themtft^^:; 
The  room  is  perfectly  plain,  and  contains  o- 
a  sarcophagus  of  red  granite,  which  w '.^^ 
long,  8  ft.  8  in.  wide,  and  8  ft. 5 in. m-'', 
large  to  have  been  introduced  throupb  toe^^ 
trance  passage,  and  must  therefore  n«ve    - 
placed  in  the  room  when  this  was  bwlt.  ii- 
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lect  Vyee's  *'  OpentionB  carried  on  al  Ghiseh 
in  1837"  (3  Tok  Sro.,  London,  1887  et  mo.) 
•^PyramidB  are  freqaentlj  met  with  in  uie 
npper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Kile.  There 
are  many  in  Kahia  about  laL  17^  and  IB**  K., 
the  fiepalohres  of  the  monarcha  of  Merod  and 
of  Ethiopia ;  a  single  group  K.  of  Gebel  Bar- 
kal  oomprisea  no  fewer  than  120.  Others  are 
met  with  in  other  ancient  oonntriea  of  the 
Eaat.  At  Birs  Nimrond  is  the  step-shaped 
prramid  bnilt  by  Nebuchadnezzar  of  bricks  of 
different  colors,  known  as  the  temple  of  seven 
Mheres,  for  an  account  of  which  see  Bslus, 
Tbscflb  of.  This  was  286  ft  high  with  a  peri* 
meter  of  2,286  ft  The  same  monarch  built  the 
pyramidal  brick  structure  of  Mqjellibe  at  Baby- 
Jon,  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain.  At  Beni»- 
res  in  India  are  also  the  ruins  of  pyramids ;  and 
others  were  built  in  ancient  times  at  Peking, 
and  again  at  Suka  in  Java.  At  Rome  one  was 
constructed  20  or  80  years  B.  0.,  in  honor  of  0. 
Oertius ;  an  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, and  furnished  with  a  sepulchral  cham- 
ber. It  is  120  ft  high  on  a  base  of  06  ft  di- 
ameter, built  of  hewn  stone  and  marble-fiioed. 
—In  Mexico  are  mmilar  structures  far  exceeding 
in  the  area  they  cover  the  dimensions  even  dr 
the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt  The  principal  one 
of  ^ese  is  described  in  the  article  Cholula. 
The  two  pyramids  of  Teotihuacan,  in  the  same 
eountry,  are  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  pldn 
of  Otumba,  7  leagues  N.  E.  of  the  city  of  Mez* 
ioo,  and  called  respectively  tonatiuh  iUaquai^ 
and  metzU  iUaouaC,  or  '*  houses  of  the  sun  and 
moon."  The  nrst  named  is  of  4  stages,  680  ft 
smiare  at  its  base,  221  it.  in  vertical  height, 
with  a  level  area  at  its  sammit,  where  was 
anciently  a  great  statue  of  the  sun.  The 
house  of  the  moon  is  144  ft  high,  with  rela- 
tively small  base,  but  with  the  same  number 
of  stages.  They  seem  to  have  been  built  of 
son-dried  bricks,  faced  with  stone,  and  finally 
covered  with  a  layer  several  inches  thick  of  a 
dose  and  hard  cement  The  lesser  pyramid 
contains  a  number  of  chambers,  reached  by  an 
adit  which  enters  on  the  8.  side  between  the 
9d  and  8d  terraces,  and  descends  at  an  angle  of 
80",  almost  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  the  great 
Egyptian  pyramid  of  Ghizeh.  The  sides  of 
th^  pyramids  coincide  with  the  oardinal 
points.  A  great  number  of  smaller  pyramidal 
structures  or  mounds  are  scattered  over  the 
plain  around  them,  some  of  which  are  ranged  in 
aquares,  and  others  in  parallel  lines,  constitut- 
ing what  the  Mexicans  called  micoaU  or  ^^path 
of  the  dead."  It  has  been  conjectured  m>m 
IhiB  name,  that  this  was  a  general  burial  place 
of  the  distinguished  dead  among  the  people 
who  bnilt  the  great  pyramids.  Boturini,  how- 
ever, conjectures  that  as  the  larger  stniotures 
were  dedicated  to  the  sun  and  moon,  the  small- 
er ones  were  dedicated  to  the  planets  and  stars. 
Near  the  base  of  the  pyramid  of  the  sun  lies  a 
great  sculptured  stone,  10  ft  6  in.  in  length  by 
6  ft  broad,  which  it  is  supposed  once  crowned 
the  pyramid.    Clavigero  says  that  two  idols 


of  great  bnlk,  carved  of  stooC)  ind  eofwed 
with  gold,  surmounted  both  stnetarM;  ind 
that  the  breittt  of  the  idol  of  the  m  wasbot- 
lowed  out  so  as  to  contain  a  manTs  imisof 
the  planet  in  solid  gold.  He  adds  tbsK  ti» 
conouerors  immediately  possessed  themselTci 
of  tne  gold,  and  that  the  idol  was  deitiojti 
by  order  of  the  bishop  of  If  exioa 

PTRAMUS  Avn  THISBE,  a  youth  tad  mid- 
en  of  Babylon,  whose  love  aiA  file  an  cdt- 
Iwated  by  Ovid  in  the  MttOHmphcm.  l\m 
parents  oppoMd  their  union,  but  the  Wrws.  Ht- 
ing  in  amoining  houses,  found  mesni  to  cca- 
Tcrse  with  each  other  through  a  hole  is  the 
wall,  and  once  made  an  agreement  to  msec  K 
the  tomb  of  Nmus.  There  Thisbe  snived  fim, 
but,  terrified  by  a  lioness  which  had  Jmt  ton 
to  pieces  an  ox,  she  hid  herself  in  a  csts,  ud 
in  her  fiight  lost  her  mantle,  which  vst  rat 
by  the  lioness  and  soUed  with  blood.  IRlkcs 
I^yramos  came  and  found  the  garment  ton  isd 
bloody,  he  imagined  that  Thisbe  had  b(«a 
killed,  and  thereupon  fell  upon  his  swoH. 
When  Thisbe  returned  and  found  the  body  of 
her  lover,  she  slew  herself  with  the  samsiwocd. 
This  tragedy  was  enacted  under  a  mvlbcn; 
tree,  the  fruit  of  which,  before  whiteibsseTV 
■ince  been  of  the  color  of  blood. 

PYR£37£ES,  the  chain  of  monntaiBs  vlsck 
separates  France  from  Spain,  commsaring  oi 
the  Mediterranean  at  Cape  Creux  and  rsniusf 
out  to  the  8.  £.  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Bisevj. 
Under  the  name  of  the  Cantabrian  nKNmtsiitt. 
the  same  chain  continues  near  the  N.  border  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  to  the  Atla&tio  oeesfi  it 
CH^ie  Unisterre.  The  distance  fhxa  tbe  Medi- 
terranean to  the  bay  of  Biscay  is  S70  n.  1V« 
breadth  of  the  mount^n  range  is  fh»  SO  to 
60  m.,  the  narrowest  portion  being  aesr  tU 
Mediterranean,  and  here  it  is  crcssM  Vj  tU 
carriage  road  through  Figneras.  At  the  V. 
extremity  the  pass  is  through  the  town  of  Ina. 
The  mountains  consist  of  a  few  parsUd  mtia 
ridges,  with  numerous  gj^wn  and  traasfem  ele 
vations,  the  chain  being  unbroken  throcgboot  m 
length  by  the  passage  of  any  river  aeross  its  Bm 
The  mountaina  attain  their  greatest  height  ssd 
breadth  near  the  central  portion  of  the  raft 
On  the  S.  side  the  transverse  vaUeys  eitc^ 
down  between  the  tribntarieaof  the  £bro»vlu» 
stream,  rising  near  the  W.  extrsmity  oftbs 
chain,  reoeivea  nearly  all  tlie  wateii  ''vm 
aonrce  is  on  the  S.  ndo  of  the  mocntaias  tsd 
discharges  them  into  the  MeditemDesB.  Tbc«s 
vaUeys,  traced  toward  their  head,  sonstxo^ 
teiminate  in  long  depressionn  rcacUog  ftr  m^ 
the  axis  of  the  main  ridge,  the  hei^t  of  vhi^ 
is  thus  so  reduced  that  the  gus  or  brssb^ciiM 

eoU  (necks)  and  oorfci  (gaiea\  scrre  far  ftmi* 
rarely  however  fitted  fiw  carnage  loada  &«J| 
times  the  vaUeys  terminate  abruptly  bJM 
heart  of  the  mountain,  where  they  an  bocjj* 
by  predpitons  walls  that  rise  to  r«*^^^f*^ 
The  circular  basins  thus  formed  srs  dsa;Bit«a 
eirqwawoulm.  The  height  of  the  dtsiaar^ 
markably  nnildrm  for  long  distaacea   Tovin 
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priok  works,  m  pyrolignate  of  iron,  ahmiiiifl, 
frc.  It  has  also  been  applied  to  Tarions  other 
uses,  as  for  example,  in  medicine  as  an  and- 
septio  and  stimulant  in  a  wash  for  gangrene 
$£d  nloers ;  and  its  antiseptic  qualities  have  led 
to  its  use  in  preserving  articles  of  food,  as  her- 
lings  and  other  fish.  The  process  is  an  anzil* 
larj  one  to  drying  in  the  shade,  which  precedes 
the  dipping  of  the  articles  in  the  acid.  Her- 
rings first  cured  by  a  sprinkling  of  salt  left 
ttpon  them  for  6  hours,  and  then  drained,  being 
Immersed  a  few  seconds  in  pjroligneons  acid 
and  then  dried  for  two  months,  are  in  an  ex- 
cellent condition  for  preservation  and  retain  a 
smoky  flavor.  The  addition  of  a  quart  of  the 
aoid  to  the  common  pickle  for  a  barrel  of  hama 
will  cause  the  hams  to  acquire  this  flavor  as  if 
they  had  been  smoked  in  the  ordinary  way. 

PYROLUSITE.    SeeMAHOAMttK. 

PTROMET£R  (6r.  irvp,  flre,  and  furp&i^^ 
measure),  a  thermometer  for  measuring  de- 
grees of  temperature  above  the  range  of  ordi- 
nary thermometers,  appropriate  for  indicating 
the  heat  of  furnaces,  the  melting  point  of  met- 
als and  alloys,  &c.  The  principle  upon  which 
most  of  the  various  forms  of  the  instrument 
are  based  is  the  expansion  of  metals  by  heat, 
which,  fbr  want  of  any  other  standard  of 
comparison,  is  assumed  to  increase  proportion- 
ally with  the  increase  of  temperature.  Mus- 
schenbroek,  who  was  the  first  to  construct 
a  pyrometer,  and  introduced  the  name  about 
the  year  1780,  employed  a  metallic  bar  fixed 
at  one  end,  and  connected  at  the  other  with 
wheel  work  which  multiplied  the  movement 
eaused  by  the  expansion  of  the  bar,  as  this 
was  heated.  This  was  improved  by  other 
physicists  at  subsequent  times,  their  attention 
being  especially  directed  to  the  mechanism  by 
which  the  motion  was  communicated  throueh 
wheel  work  and  levers  to  the  index.  The 
principle  of  this  instrument  is  still  retained  in 
the  most  perfect  pyrometer  now  known,  which 
is  that  of  Professor  Daniell,  first  described  in 
the  *^  Philosophical  Transactions''  for  1880,  and 
a  modification  of  a  similar  instrument  previously 
used  by  Gnyton-Morveau.  The  rod  of  platinum 
Or  of  iron  is  dropped  into  a  longitudinal  cav- 
ity bored  nearly  through  a  bar  of  thoroughly 
baked  black  lead,  and  rests  upon  the  solid  por- 
tion at  the  bottom.  A  short  cylindrical  piece 
of  porcelain  (called  the  index)  is  set  on  the  top 
of  the  platinum  rod,  and  projects  a  little  above 
the  top  of  the  black  lead  bar,  to  which  it  is 
bound  by  a  strap  of  platinum,  the  front  half  of 
the  rod  at  the  top  being  cut  away,  so  as  to 
leave  the  porcelain  rod  partially  exposed,  and 
present  a  shoulder  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
scale  by  which  the  exact  position  of  the  porce- 
lain bar  is  measured  before  and  after  the  heat- 
ing of  the  apparatus.  The  index  portion  of 
this  scale  is  constructed  somewhat  like  a  pair 
of  proportional  dividers,  and  one  of  the  short 
arras  being  brought  to  the  same  point  on  the 
porcelain  rods  at  the  two  observations,  the  l<mg 
arm  marks  by  a  vernier  upon  a  graduated  arc 


attadhad  to  the  extremity  of  the  other  loBfa:!! 
10  times  the  change  in  length  which  Ui«  i^^. 
has  undergone.    The  degrees  on  the  sc^  br- 
ing made  with  reference  to  the  mercorUl  k^ 
of  the  thermometer,  the  amount  of  h^  u 
which  the  rod  has  been  exposed  may  be  iiLnf 
diately  expressed  in  degrees  of  Fsbrcchc;: 
In  the  construction  of  the  scale,  several  kr 
nious  contrivances  are  introdnced  to  iocrtic 
its  delicacy,  which  cannot  be  Intelligiblj  ti- 
plained  without  drawings^    This  part  of  tic  i:- 
Btrnment  not  being  exposed  to  the  fire,  its  i£Cr 
cations  must  be  more  aconrate  than  thoae  J 
other  pyrometers,  all  portions  of  which  u. 
more  or  less  heated  in  the  trials.    M.  Br.  :• 
niart  employed  in  1805  a  pyrometer  of  a-Lr 
what  similar  character  to  Prol  DanitU':  :.r 
indicating  the  comparative  heat  of  the  f<r.r 
lain  ovens,  and  thus  the  exact  time  for  err- 
ing this  in  the  process  of  vitrifying  the  ifut : 
coloring.  The  heat  employed  not  exceedk?  l. 
fdnng  point  of  silver,  this  metal  was  foont: :  : 
several  reasons  to  be  the  best  for  the  p?v- 
eter.    A  bar  about  8  inches  long  was  inscr  ^. 
in  a  groove  of  porcelain,  and  the  free  end  ^^^ 
made  to  press  against  a  porcelain  rod  v:.. 
moved   a  needle  upon  a  graduated  tft^ 
times  the  distance  traversed  by  the  rod.  Tl^ 
instrument  was  not  regarded  by  BroBgDivti- 
a  correct  measurer  of  degrees  of  teaperhti^^ 
but  only  of  the  diffei^nce  between  tbedili> 
tion  of  a  bar  of  silver  and  that  of  a  bar  of  L&*: 
porcelain  of  the  same  length.    The  latter  tk- 
ment,  tliough  small,  still  amounts  to  a  «rtu:: 
unknown  quantity. — A  pyrometer  wasiBW-ci. 
by  Wedgwood,  and  described  in  the  "PM-o- 
sophical  Transactions''  for  1782, 1784,  aad  17^. 
of  which  much  use  was  made  for  detenDU>::i^' 
the  fusing  points  of  metals ;  and  for  a  k>iig  *^^' 
these  were  regarded  as  established  by  its^tr> 
erroneous  indications.     On  this  aeooniit  it .' 
worthy  of  notice,  though  it  is  no  longer  uhJ- 
Wedgwood  assumed  that  clay,  formed  jh'- 
cylinders,  contracted  in  its  dimessioDS  isF'^ 
portion  to  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  Uk?* 
were  exposed ;  and  his  pyrometer  consisfw  o:^ 
such  cylinders  with  a  gauge  for  measiri; 
their  exact  length.    The  principle  was  p^o^e< 
to  be  defective,  not  only  from  the  variable  qt^- 
ities  of  the  cUys,  and  the  diflferent  methods  t^* 
regards  pressure  especially)  of  fonnifl^  }^ 
cylinders,  but  most  decisively  from  ^* '* 
that  a  long  continued  moderate  degree  of  aa^ 
produced  as  great  an  amount  of  shriola^*' 
higher  degree  of  shorter  continuance.— t^'^^^ 
to  the  uncertain  indications  of  pyrometer!  jb 
fhmace  operations,  and  the  inconvenience*^ 
tending  their  use,  the  condition  of  ft»n»*^^ 
to  the  degree  of  heat  is  now  coaanomj  ast^, 
tatoed  by  trial  pieces  of  the  material  oper^ 
npon,  which  pieces  are  so  placed  that  w|^.^  r: 
be  conveniently  taken  out  for  ^^TZ 
They  have  a  practical  value,  not  «tt»«»*5  ii 
faistruments  that  merely  indicate  the  ^<^ 
of  temperature,  in  ahowing  the  effect  atf^*". 
produced  npon  the  articles  in  the  f^tntfce. 
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and  Strang  partmg.  The  foUowing  are  the 
compositions  reoommended  for  tabes  respect- 
ively of  i  (A),  i  to  1  inch  (B),  and  1|  inches 
diemeter  (0) : 


iHmik^ 

CommM  r«ek«t. 

Britliaai  Cra. 

CUaMtiN. 

A 

B 

C 

A 

B 

C 

A 

B 
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HltM 

1< 

T 
4 

IS 
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4 

IS 

% 
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IS 
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4 
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IS 

T 
4 
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IS 

8 
4 
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IS 

4 
8 

8 

IS 
6 
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4 

IS 

Charcoal 

Solphor 

FlMfttodfllliigs 

ViMboriofiof 

cast  Iron 

s 

4 
8 

At  what  is  to  be  the  lower  end  the  tabe  is 
pinched  in  or  **  choked  "  to  one  third  its  diam- 
eter, and  in  this  end  is  inserted  a  long,  slightly 
conical  iron  spike,  its  npper  pointed  end  reach- 
ing very  near  the  top  of  the  case.  The  spike 
is  merely  a  temporary  core,  around  which  the 
composition  is  packed,  and  which  being  finally 
removed  leaves  a  cavity  of  its  own  dimen- 
rions  in  the  axis  of  the  rocket  Sometimes 
the  case  is  filled  np  solid  and  the  cavi^  is 
bored  oat  in  the  composition.  As  the  com- 
position mast  be  powerfully  rammed,  the  case 
tt  sapported  in  a  cylindricial  mould  of  wood 
or  copper,  which  it  exactly  fits.  The  ram- 
mer is  of  gan  metal  or  of  some  material  which 
will  not  strike  fire,  and  is  made  hollow  to  ad- 
mit the  spike.  It  is  driven  with  well  reg- 
ulated blows  upon  the  con^KMition,  which  is 
introduced  a  little  at  a  time.  The  regularity 
of  movement  of  the  rocket  depends  on  the 
charge  being  uniformly  compact  throughout. 
When  the  point  of  Uie  spike  haa  been  entirely 
covered,  a  disk  of  doubled  paper  is  laid  over 
the  charge,  and  the  inner  part  of  the  case  pro- 
jecting above  is  turned  down  and  rammed, 
thus  making  a  close  cover.  This  is,  however, 
pierced  with  a  few  holes,  and  in  the  remaining 
receptacle  are  nlaced,  together  with  some  gun- 
powder, or  witn  the  same  composition  already 
employed,  ornamental  oljects,  as  stars,  sparks, 
Ac,  or  for  signal  rockets  merely  gunpowder 

a:btly  rammed  and  connected  by  a  single 
e  with  the  charge  below.  The  top  of  the 
case  is  then  turned  in  and  securely  pasted  down. 
As  this  end  is  to  go  foremost,  a  cone  of  paper 
is  attached  to  it  to  lessen  the  resistance  of  the 
air.  For  rockets  carrying  more  of  the  **  deco- 
rations," as  serpents,  crackers,  &c.,  a  cylindri- 
m1  case  of  greater  diameter  than  that  of  the 
rocket  itself  is  fitted  upon  the  upper  end,  which 
tt  encloses,  and  to  which  it  is  tightly  secured 
by  twine  and  paste.  The  match  by  which  the 
rocket  is  to  oe  fired  is  introduced  into  the 
cavity  at  the  bottom,  and  the  whole  exposed 
•uriace  of  the  composition  forming  the  walls 
of  the  cavity  is  instantly  ignited,  ine  gaseous 
products,  being  violently  ejected  from  the  open 
end, react  with  equal  force, carryingthe rocket 
forward  in  the  other  direction.  The  move- 
ment however  would  be  extremly  wild  if  not 
controlled  by  some  regulator.  This  is  furnish-' 
ed  in  a  long  balance  stick  firmly  tied  to  the 
rocket  and  projecting  several  feet  behind.  It 
is  made  of  light  wo^,  and  when  it  is  set  free 


after  the  ezploaioii  it  rarely  fills  widisdUiBt 

velocity  to  do  any  harm.  Long  trisngolir 
pieces  of  pasteboaid  have  been  secured  bjtbs 
edge  to  the  sides  of  the  rocket  as  a  sobstUsU 
for  the  stick,  and  have  also  served  to  itcsdj  Ui 
movement.  Among  the  decorations  or  nni- 
tures  for  the  rockets  are  stars,  small  CTliiidriciI 
or  cubical  bodies  variously  compounaed,  ss  o( 
1  part  of  sulphuret  of  antimony,  2  of  qnsrti.  i 
of  gunpowder,  16  of  nitre,  6  of  solphnr,  and  % 
of  ainc  filinsn.  The  materials,  beuoig  iqMratB- 
ly  pulverized,  are  mixed  into  a  stifi*  psite  witk 
gum  water  or  glue,  made  into  the  desired  ahipca, 
roUed  in  gunpowder,  and  dried.  Other  compo- 
sitions, which  before  using  should  be  sosksa  is 
alcohol,  are  nitre  16,  to  8  or  7  of  solphur,  sod  t 
or  4  of  gunpowder ;  or  for  golden  ihowere,  to 
the  same  proportion  of  lutre  may  be  added  nl- 
phur  10  or  8,  charcoal  4  or  2,  gunpovder  U 
or  8,  lampblack  2.  The  selection  of  the  latter 
figures,  where  there  is  a  choice,  will  gire  tkov- 
ers  more  yeUow. — ^Roman  candles  are  cjlindii- 
cal  cases  charged  with  stars  alternating  with  a 
composition  like  that  of  the  rockets,  and  viii 
gunpowder.  A  small  ouantity  of  the  ooopoa- 
tion  is  rammed  into  tne  bottom  of  the  caie, 
upon  this  a  little  gunpowder,  and  a  stsr  is  tha 
pushed  down  upon  the  powder.  These  cbarsei 
are  repeated  in  the  same  order  until  the  can 
is  filled.  The  end  is  then  closed  with  a  picca 
of  match  paper  pasted  round  the  outside  aad 
drawn  to  a  point  at  the  top.  When  thia  is  find 
the  charges  ore  shot  at  short  intervsls  sscms- 
sively  from  the  tube  into  the  air.  The  tStd 
ia  heightened  by  varying  the  compositioDi  aad 
colors  of  the  stars.  A  red  fire  adi^»ted  for  thk 
or  other  pieces  may  be  made  by  mixing  4  psrts 
of  dry  nitrate  of  strontia  with  15  of  pUTehicd 
gunpowder;  or  this  may  be  varied  with  44 
parts  of  the  strontia,  18  of  sulphur,  5  of  chlo- 
rate of  potash,  and  4  of  sulphuret  of  sntinumT. 
The  usual  precautions  should  be  obserrvd  ii 
pulverizing  and  mixing  the  chlorate  of  potash. 
A  green  fire  like  that  burned  in  theatre,  and 
which  gives  to  every  thing  upon  the  stage  a 
death-like  aqiect,  is  produced  by  77  psrtmf 
nitrate  of  barytes,  13  of  sulphur,  6  of  chlonta 
of  potash,  8  of  pulverized  cbarcosl,  snd  S  oi 
arsenic. — ^Bengal  lighta,  also  csDed  Use  lights 
and  used  by  ships  as  night  signsls,  srs  cto* 
pounded  of  nitre  7  or  5,  sulphur  2,  sntini(«7 
1 ;  or  for  the  sparkling  ones,  4  each  ofnl^'^^-^ 
and  nitre,  1  of  antimony,  and  2  of  fulminating 
composition  (of  fulminating  mereory  and  fi^ 
powder).  The  proportions  of  these  ingitdULti 
may  be  variously  modified  from  those  gi^^" 
Some  of  the  most  brilliant  pyrotechnic  dispX^ 
are  of  wheels  affixed  to  frames  by  a  pin  a(«a 
which  they  turn  freely,  the  motion  beuw  csb»- 
ed  by  the  reaction  of  discharges  from  tubes  «•- 
cured  to  the  periphery  or  spokes.  By  rar^'-cg 
the  charges  and  introducing  difierent  (vli-r»k 
and  by  combinations  of  wheels,  the  most  d:T«^ 
sified  and  curious  di^lsys  are  produced.  It' 
Ruggieris  were  exceedingly  ingenioos  in  titir 
devices  of  this  character,  and  amoBf  sihsr  rst 
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PYBBHUB 


with  him,  and  he  reftued  to  nndertftke  any 
philosophical  justification  of  it.  His  merit  as  a 
ficeptical  philosopher  consists  only  in  his  rigor- 
ous adherence  to  the  sceptical  idea,  which  he 
developed  into  no  system.  No  writings  are  at- 
trihnted  to  him,  except  his  poem  addressed  to 
•Alexander.  His  doctrines  were  expounded  by 
Timon,  called  by  Sextns  Empiricns  his  prophet 

PYBRHUS,  son  of  Achilles.  SeeNxoPTOLB- 
■inTB. 

PTRRHUS,  king  of  Epims,  bom  abont  818 
B.  C,  killed  at  Argos  in  272.  He  was  the  son 
of  j£acides  and  Phthia,  and  traced  his  descent 
from  Py rrhns,  the  son  of  Achilles,  and  was  also 
oonnected  with  the  royal  family  of  Macedon. 
His  father  having  been  dethroned  by  the  £pi- 
rotes,  Pyrrhos  was  rescued  and  brought  to 
Glaudas,  king  of  the  Taulantians,  who  educated 
him  with  his  own  children.  When  Oassander's 
power  in  Greece  was  weakened,  his  protector 
was  enabled  to  restore  Pyrrhus  to  his  throne ; 
but  he  did  not  long  ex\joy  his  sovereignty,  as  he 
was  again  expelled  by  the  Epirotes,  and  Jied  to 
hia  brother-in-law  Demetrius  Poliorcetea,  who 
was  then  in  Aaia.  He  distinguished  himself  at 
the  battle  of  Ipsus  in  801,  and  subsequently 
went  into  Egypt  as  a  hostage  for  Demetrius. 
There  he  grained  the  good  will  of  Ptolemy's 
wife,  Berenice,  married  her  daughter  Antigone, 
and  was  furnished  by  the  king  with  a  fleet  and 
troops  to  recover  Epirus.  He  found  Neoptole- 
mus  in  possession  of  the  throne,  and  the  two 
oonsented  to  hold  it  in  common;  but  presently, 
to  prevent  his  own  destruction,  Pyrrhus  put 
Neoptolemus  to  death  (295).  He  now  inter- 
fered in  the  quarrels  of  Antipater  and  Alexan- 
der, the  two  sons  of  Oassander,  and  took  the 
part  of  the  latter  on  condition  that  Acamania, 
Amphiloohia,  and  Ambracia  should  be  oedea 
to  himself,  with  the  Macedonian  districts  of 
Tymphiea  and  Parausa.  He  then  placed 
Alexander  on  the  throne  of  Macedon,  but  the 
latter  was  soon  after  dethroned  and  put  to 
death  by  Demetrius,  to  whom  he  had  also  ap- 
plied for  aid,  and  who  made  himself  king  in  his 
place.  Hostilities  soon  arose  between  these 
two  powerful  neighbors,  who  had  formerly 
been  close  friends.  War  broke  out  in  291,  in 
which  year  Thebes  revolted  from  Demetrius: 
and  while  the  Macedonian  king  was  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  that  place  Pyrrhus  marched  into 
Thessaly,  but  was  forced  to  retire.  Thebes 
having  fallen  in  290,  Demetrius  invaded  Epirus 
in  289,  leaving  Pantauchus  in  ^tolia  with  a 
large,  force  to  keep  the  ^tolians  in  subjection. 
Pyrrhus,  advancing  to  meet  Demetrius,  but 
tiding  a  different  route,  entered  JStolia,  en- 
countered Pantauchus,  and  defeated  his  army, 
vanquishing  him  in  single  combat  The  next 
year  he  invaded  Macedonia,  and  marched  ite 
far  as  Edessa,  but  was  driven  back,  and  soon 
•after  concluded  a  peace  with  Demetrius,  who 
was  now  anxious  to  regain  his  father's  domin- 
ions in  Asia.  Hereupon  Seleucns,  Ptolemy, 
and  Lysimachua  entered  into  an  alliance  which 
ithey  persuaded  Pyirhua  to  join,  to  attack  the 


Macedonian  king  in  hia  Eorc^ettL  domaiuoci 
Demetrius  was  forced  to  flee,  andhiskki^c 
was  divided,  a  large  share  of  Macedo&is  fL-: 
into  the  hands  of  Pyrrhna.  Soon,  bove^c! 
the  Macedonians  drove  him  out  again,  tnd  [ r 
themselves  under  Lysimachua.  In  281  tn  e& 
bassy  from  the  Tarentines  implored  Pjnbus: 
come  over  to  Italy  and  aaaist  the  Greek  inLs'  - 
tants  against  the  Romans.  He  set  out  k  i^ 
with  an  army  of  20,000  foot,  8,000  horse,  2.  •• 
archers,  600  slingera,  and  a  number  of  elei^t-. 
But  a  great  storm  arose  and  scattered  tbe^e^. 
and  Pyrrhus  arrived  at  Tarentum  after  nesrlT 
losing  his  own  life.  There,  while  waiting  f<? 
the  dispensed  ships  to  come  in,  finding  theb- 
habitants  indisposed  to  take  their  proper  iLsn 
in  the  war,  he  compelled  them  to  enter  ik 
army,  closed  their  theatres,  and  soon  sbovri 
himself  their  master  as  well  aa  ally.  FAft^ 
negotiate  with  M.  Valerius  Lssvinus,  the  Roms 
general,  Pyrrhus  met  him  on  the  riverSiru  pi 
won  a  victory  with  the  loaa  of  a  large  Dimi^r 
of  his  best  troops.  "  Another  such  victor?;  It 
is  reported  to  have  said,  *'  and  I  mnsi  reton  u 
Epirus  alone."  He  now  sent  Cineas  to  R<st 
offering  peace  on  condiUon  that  the  indepta- 
deuce  of  the  Italian  Qreeka  should  be  ivccf^ 
nized,  and  that  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  Apdh 
ans,  and  Bruttians  should  regain  ihepoaemx> 
they  had  lost  in  war.  Althougihmanyoftljt? 
allies  had  deserted  them  at  this  time,  and  tbii: 
condition  seemed  critical,  the  Bomansezuterr 
jected  the  terms.  Hereupon  Pyrrhne  mircb^ 
to  within  24  miles  of  Borne,  plandering  the 
country  aa  he  went ;  but  the  arrival  of  the  R> 
man  army  from  Etruria  placed  himnndertk 
necessity  of  retiring.  Taking  up  his  vjut^r 
quarters  in  Tarentum,  he  took  the  field  u  tk 
spring  of  279,  and  gained  a  hardly  won  wtory 
at  Asculum.  Few  of  his  Grecian  troops  m 
now  left;  and,  unable  to  obtain reenforcemfltts 
fit)m  home,  he  was  willing  to  oondode  a  tiw^ 
in  order  to  drive  the  Carthaginians  from  Sciiy- 
Previously  the  Boman  consuls  Fabriciiw  tftf 
uEmilius  had  sent  back  to  Pynhns  a  sef^js: 
who  had  deserted  and  promised  topoison^^ 
master,  and  in  return  for  this  Pyrrhus  releisea 
all  the  Boman  prisoners.  He  now  pa««d  ore. 
into  BicUy,  and  at  first  was  so  »tt«»«?^  fS 
the  Oarthaginiana  agreed  to  aaost  Uim  yr^ 
Bhipa  and  money  against  the  Romans  on  con- 
dition of  peace.  But  r^ecting  this  om  ^ 
shortly  after  failmg  in  an  attack  upon  m^ 
um,  Ilia  credit  so  much  dedined,  and  vna 
his  fortune,  that  he  was  glad  to  retorn  w  iwj 
in  276.    His  fleet  was  attacked  by  the  OrtM- 

ginians,  and  70  of  his  sh^  destroyed.  ii«  ^ 
mained  in  Italy,  carrying  on  an  iM««g*^*J,^' 
until  275,  when  he  was  routed  near  Benewr 
turn  by  Curius  Dentatus,  and  obliged  to  «»» 
to  Epirus,  having  become  poorly^^W; 
and  resources.  In  278  he  invaded  ^^^ 
and  for  the  second  time  gained  powewio^f^IL 
country.  At  the  instance  of  Cleoopn^^ 
had  been  excluded  from  the  Spartaa  tjrt»^ 
he  marched  into  Laconia  in  3W  ^^  *^'"^ 
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PTTHAGOBAS 


imwtler  of  his  age,  was  among  them,  and  conld 
not  have  dispensed  with  animal  food.  The  Py- 
thagoreans soon  became  ascendant  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Crotona,  and  exerted  their  power 
in  favor  of  tiie  aristocratic  party.  *  Proud  of 
the  religious  ideas  and  ethical  tone  of  their 
master,  Siej  were  haughtily  exclusive,  physi- 
oally  and  intellectually  efficient,  and  politically 
domineering.  Kindred  dubs  were  established 
at  Sybaris,  Metapontum,  Tarentum,  and  other 
cities,  and  the  doctrines  and  influence  of  Py- 
thagoras spread  rapidly  over  Magna  6r»cia. 
Oonoeming  the  internal  administration  of  the 
brotherhood  little  is  certainly  known,  since 
every  thing  that  was  done  and  taught  was  kept 
A  profound  secret.  The  members  are  usually 
divided  into  the  esoteric  and  the  exoteric,  the 
former  being,  according  to  Bitter,  specially 
instructed  in  the  religious  rites  and  doctrines, 
in  the  more  recondite  rythagorean  speculations. 
The  daily  routine,  as  given  by  lamblichus,  re- 
aembles  the  discipline  of  Spartan  citizens. 
Mnller  calls  the  Pythagorean  ^scipline  the  ex- 
pression of  Grecian  Doriam  as  opposed  to  lonio 
tendencies.  Lobeck  maintains  the  identity  of 
the  Pythagorean  and  the  Orphic  life,  regaiding 
the  Inciter  as  only  the  modification  of  the  former 
after  it  was  transplanted  to  Greece.  The  politi- 
cal prominence  of  the  Pythagoreans,  and  the 
democratic  jealousy  caused  by  their  aristocrat- 
ic exdusiveneas,  led  to  their  overthrow.  The 
war  which  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  Sybaris 
(510  B.  G.)  was  undertaken  by  their  advice^ 
and  the  Grotonian  forces  were  commanded  by 
their  athlete  Milo.  The  victory  encoun^ged 
them  to  resist  more  actively  than  before  the 
attempt  of  the  popular  party  to  obtain  a  share 
in  the  government  of  Crotona,  and  they  gave 
rignal  offence  by  refusing  to  divide  among  the 
people  the  territory  of  the  recently  conquered 
city.  Their  enemies  ventured  upon  determined 
opposition  to  them,  and  the  result  was  a  revo- 
lution by  which  a  new  senate  was  constituted, 
taken  by  lot  from  all  the  people.  The  popular 
party  was  now  unrestrained,  and  the  Pythago- 
reans were  attacked  in  their  assembly  house, 
the  building  set  on  fire,  and  all  but  the  younger 
and  more  vigorous  members  perished,  llie 
order  was  in  like  maimer  violentiy  suppressed 
in  the  other  cities  of  Magna  Gmcia,  having 
endured  about  20  years.  Yet  it  continued  to 
exist  aa  a  philosophical  sect,  devoted  to  reli* 

S'ous  and  sdentific  interests.  Pythagoras 
mself  is  variously  stated  to  have  been  burned 
in  the  temple  with  his  disciples,  to  have  died  a 
short  time  previously,  and  to  have  peridied 
long  afterward  in  exile  at  Metapontum  after  40 
days  of  voluntary  abstinence  from  food.  Ao- 
oording  to  Moller,  "  the  influence  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean league  upon  the  administration  of  the 
Italian  states  was  of  the  most  beneficial  kind, 
which  continued  for  many  generations  i^r  the 
dissolution  of  the  league  itself."— The  first 
publication  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  was 
made  by  Philolaus  and  Archytas,  contempo- 
raries of  Plato,  and  among  the  last  members 


of  the  expiring  seet,  from  irhom  neuij  er^r 
thing  trustworthy  on  the  subject  seems :. 
have  been  derived.  It  was  exaggented  l^ 
distorted  by  ApoUonius  of  Tyana  and  i^.- 
Keo-Pythagoreana  from  the  age  of  Cioero,  vbr 
were  rather  thaumaturgista  than  phiioeofdier^ 
and  who  were  gradually  confounded  vith  l 
Keo-Platonists.  The  fundamental  doetii-^ 
are,  that  the  essences  of  all  things  rest  aj-.i 
numerical  relations;  that  numbers  are  l. 
prindple  of  iJl  that  exists ;  and  that  the  ¥cr± 
subsists  by  the  rhythmical  order  of  itsdiftr^u 
elements.  Everywhere  in  nature  appetr :.. 
two  elements  of  the  finite  and  the  in^r. 
which  give  rise  to  the  dementary  oi^khi^  : 
the  universe,  the  odd  and  even,  one  and  insL' 
right  and  left,  mde  and  female,  fixed  :.. 
moved,  straight  and  curved,  light  and  darken 
square  and  oblong,  good  and  bad.  The  tski' '. 
of  number  la  uni^,  which  is  at  once  odd  il: 
even,  and  contains  in  itself  in  germ  all  >. 
universe.  It  is  at  once  the  form  and  the  r.> 
stance  of  all  things,  and  identical  vtih  'jj: 
Deity.  Proceeding  from  itself  it  b^ets  dcir 
and  returning  upon  itself  it  begets  triB:7 
Added  to  itself  it  produces  the  Ime ;  a  tj. 
point  placed  on  the  other  two  gives  the^^;• 
face;  and  a  fourth  point  placed  ontheotl^' 
three  gives  the  pyramid  or  solid.  The  qid- 
rate  or  tetractys  and  the  decade  are,  like  unity. 
sacred  numbm  and  first  prindplea.  The  cu- 
verse  was  produced  by  the  breathing  of  the  fN 
prindple  into  the  infinite  void  of  the  irork 
which  thus  became  both  foiite  and  iufcit^i 
and  therefore  capable  of  devdopmeot  mtoi 
multiplidty  of  numbers  or  thrngs.  In  '^« 
actual  world  every  single  whole  is  a  unit,  ^^ 
pable  of  fhrther  devdopment  by  the  vital  p^ 
cess  of  breathing.  Every  •abstract  idea  is  i 
number,  and  material  objects  are  eymboh  of 
numbers.  There  are  5  elements,  the  eirtl 
fire,  air,  water,  and  ether,  represented  i^^^'' 
ivdy  by  the  cube,  pyramid,  octahedron,  icft*- 
hedron,  and  dodecahedron.  The  uniTene  l«  & 
harmonious  whole,  consisting  of  10  great  bocici 
revolving  in  a  dioral  dance  around  a  comn.^- 
centre,  and  produdng  by  their  harmonj^'^ 
movements  the  music  of  the  spheres,  i  w 
centre  is  the  sun,  the  seat  of  Jupiter,  the  pnp- 
dple  of  life,  and  the  most  perfect  object  c 
nature.  The  stars  also  are  divmities,  m  vt^ 
and  even  inferior  Awimftla  are  akin  to  the  ^^- 
preme  Being.  The  souls  of  men  are  moTisf 
numbers,  light  particles  from  the  imiwr^ 
soul,  capable  of  combining  with  any  bodj.  a^j- 
destined  to  pass  successivdy  through  seTerai. 
With  the  theory  of  metemp^chosis  he  m 
bined  the  doctrine  of  moral  retribution.  it« 
reason  and  understanding  have  their  Bern  ^ 
the  brain ;  the  passions  are  placed  in  the  httJ^ 
Moral  good  was  identified  with  unity,  enl  v«^ 
multiplicity;  virtue  was  the  harmony  oi  u 
soulanditssunmtudetoQod.  Thetfnoiw; 
was  to  make  it  represent  the  beautiful  oni^ 
of  the  universe.  The  whole  practical  tendcnc^^ 
of  Pytiiagoreanism  was  ascetic,  and  incalcdie^ 


PYTHEAS 


PYTHON 


a   strict  self-oontrol   and  an  earnest  cnlture. 

1  iioii<r}i  it  seems  to  have  been  founded  on  the 
iiivsticiam  of  numbers,  yet  it  was  regarded  as 
:i  8(  ientific  doctrine  by  Arbtotle,  who  called 
'lie  Pythagoreans  a  school  of  mathematicians. 
— Pytliafiroreanism  was  of  little  account  in  the 
-.(•liohistic  philosophy,  but  its  doctrines  of  num- 
>»  rs    were    recognized  in    the  mysteries  of 

.!•  liomy,  and  in  the  symbols  of  mystical  ar- 
.    !  i  tec t lire.      To   Albert    of  Strasbourg    was 

■  uribnted  a  complete  scientific,  moral,  and  ar- 

■  'litectural  system  founded  on  numerical  rela- 
t  oils.  At  the  revival  of  learning  Pythagorean 
t.Tiot.^  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  speculations  of 
'^'i'liolas  of  Ousa,  and  mingled  with  those  of 
(iit^rdaiio  Bruno.  In  the  present  century 
^>^ei>h  de  Maistre  has  developed  anew  the 
^Mysterious  qualities  of  numbers,  and  Leroux's 

lortrinos  of  the  triad  and  of  the  metempsy- 
L-ho^^is  recall  the  speculations  of  Pythagoras. 

PYTHEAS,  a  Greek  navigator  of  Marseilles, 
^^  lio  tlourished  about  the  age  of  Alexander  the 
(rreat.  He  is  said  to  have  made  two  voyages,  * 
i:i  OTIC  of  which  he  visited  Britain  and  Thule 
^]Krhaps  Iceland),  and  in  the  second  passed 
;:'ong  the  western  and  northern  coast  of  Eu- 
rope. He  also  wrote  two  books,  one  of  which, 
Ir-i'ribing  the  ocean,  was  probably  an  account 
r»f  his  first  voyage,  and  the  other,  entitled  P«- 
rijfhts,  of  his  second.  In  these  works  he  stated 
riiut  ho  had  visited  Britain,  and  that  it  was 
}<),(M)0  stadia  in  circumference.  Moreover,  he 
.I'd  that  in  Thule  the  days  and  nights  were 
1)  months  long,  and  that  in  the  summer  solstice 
' 'lo  pun  never  disappeared  from  the  horizon. 
i  l:e  Taiiais  to  which  Pytheas  refers  is  probably 
' '  L*  El  be.  By  many  ancient  wrijers,  especially 
poly  hi  lis  and'Strabo,  the  statements  of  Pytheaa 

■  '•o  t  routed  with  contempt,  the  latter  in  several 
'  laces  calling  him  a  great  liar;  but  in  modem 
tinos  it  has  become  evident  that  he  was  a  bold 

a  V  i  irfitor  and  sagacious  observer.   He  was  the 
ilrst  who  determined  the  latitude  of  a  place 
trom  the  shadow  cast  by  the  sun,  obtaining  the 
T' tuition  of  Massilia  by  means  of  a  gnomon. 
I  lo  was  also  aware  of  the  influence  of  the  moon 
i:;. m  the  tides.    The  few  fragments  of  Pytheas 
::<  )'.\'  extant  were  collected  by  Arvedson  (Upsal^ 
iH-_>4). 
PVTHIA.    See  Delphi. 
PYTHIAN  GAMES,  one  of  the  4  great  na- 
*i'  »ri:d  festivals  of  Greece,  held  at  Delphi,  which 
\v -s  originally  called  Pytho  from  the  serpent 
rvtiinn  killed  by  Apollo  near  there.    The  le-  , 
L'.ndary  account  attributed  the  origin  of  these 
■'  iTiioa  to  Apollo,  although  there  were  traditions 

i  '•  referring  them  to  Amphictyon,  Diomedes, 
u:i<l  other  heroes.    At  first  the  Delpbians  them- 


selves decided  the  dirontes  and  adjudged  the 
pri2e3,  but  after  the  Crisseean  war  the  man- 
agement came  into  the  hands  of  the  Amphic* 
tyons.  Once,  in  01.  122,  the  games  were  held 
in  Athens  by  the  advice  of  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes.  They  appear  to  have  lasted  as  long  as  the 
Olympic  games,  or  till  about  A.  D.  894.  They 
were  held  in  the  Orissffian  plain,  which  had  a 
theatre  for  the  musical  contests,  a  race  course, 
a  stadium  1,000  feet  long,  and  probably  a  gym* 
nasium,  prytaneum,  and  similar  buildings.  Some 
ancient  writers  tell  us  that  they  were  first 
called  Pythian  games  in  01.  48,  when  the  Am- 
phictyons  assumed  their  management.  Pre- 
viously they  had  been  held  at  the  end  of  every 
8  years,  but  afterward  at  the  end  of  every  4. 
They  were  probably  solemnized  in  the  spring, 
and  lasted  several  days.  There  were  other  Py- 
thian games  of  less  importance  held  in  various 
places  in  Greece,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  Itdy, 
where  the  worship  of  Apollo  waa  established. 

PYTHIAS,    See  Damon. 

PYTHON  Paudin),  a  genus  of  large  trop- 
ical, non-venomous  serpents^  replacing  in  the 
old  world  the  boas  of  the  new.  (See  Boa.) 
The  pythons  differ  from  the  boas  in  having  4 
teeth  in  the  intermaxillary  bone,  and  in  most 
of  the  snboaudal  scales  being  in  pairs.  Most 
of  the  species  of  these  large  serpents  have  been 
exhibited  alive  in  European  and  Americaa 
zoological  gardens  and  menageries,  though  in 
this  country  they  are  far  less  commonly  seen 
than  the  South  American  boas.  The  python 
of  Java  (P.  reticulattUy  Gray)  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  the  genus,  being  laced  with 
brilliant  golden  and  black ;  it  attains  a  length 
of  80  feet,  and  possesses  sufiicient  strength,  it 
is  said,  to  overcome  the  buffalo.  The  Indian 
rock  snake  (P.  molurys.  Gray)  attains  a  similar 
size;  it  is  marked  above  with  yellow,  black, 
and  brown,  and  is  white  beneath  spotted  with 
black;  it  is  the  oular  tawa  of  the  Malays;  it 
frequents  rice  fields  and  marshy  places,  and 
feeds  principally  on  hogs  and  muntjacs.  In 
Africa  belongs  the  Natal  python  or  rook  snake 
(P.  Natalis,  Smith),  from  the  vicinity  of  Port 
Natal ;  it  attains  a  length  of  more  than  25  feet 
and  the  thickness  of  a  man^s  body ;  the  South 
Africans  have  such  a  superstitious  dread  of  it 
that  they  will  seldom  attack  it  even  when 
powerless  from  being  gorged  with  food.  Seba^a 
or  the  two-banded  python  (P.  hit  Hiatus^  Kuhl) 
has  2  brownish  black  bands  along  the  sides  of 
the  back ;  it  attains  a  length  of  more  than  20 
feet,  and  is  especially  abundant  in  the  Senegal 
region.  The  royal  python  (P.  Bellii^  Gray), 
from  the  same  localities,  is  a  brightly  marked 
species,  of  a  shorter  and  thicker  form. 
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Qthe  17th  letter  and  18th  consommt  of  the 
^English  alphabet.    It  oorresponda  with 


the  Hebrew  and  Phoenidan  ioph^  and  as  it  is 
seldom  used  except  in  conjunction  with  u,  most 
grammarians  are  disposed  to  regard  it  as  a  su- 
perfluous letter  whose  place  co^d  be  supplied 
DT  h.  It  does  not  occur  in  the  Greek,  old  Latin, 
Slavic,  Irish,  or  Saxon  alphabet,  though  it  was 
introduced  into  the  Latin  at  a  pretty  early 
period.  The  words  which  are  now  written 
with  a  q  were  spelt  by  the  ancient  Romans  with 
e,  as  antieus  for  anttqutu^  eotidie  for  quotidis; 
and  some  words  are  still  spelt  indiscriminately 
with  either,  as  locutus  or  loquuttu.  Varro  and 
0ome  other  grammarians  never  consented  to 
admit  this  letter  into  the  Roman  alphabet. 
Others  regarded  it  not  as  a  simple  letter,  but  as 
a  contraction  of  cdotcu;  thus  gui$,  according 
to  them,  was  originally  coia  or  qii.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons  for  qu  wrote  ew.  Q  never  ends  a  word 
in  English,  but  it  does  in  French,  as  etn^,  and 
in  other  modem  European  languages.  The 
letters  with  which  it  interchanges  are  c  and  k. 
As  a  numeral  it  stands  for  500,  or  with  a  dash 
over  it  (q)  for  600,000.  Used  as  an  abbrevia- 
tion, it  signifies  quantum,  quod,  qua^  que  (and), 
Qnintus,  &c. 

QUA  BIRD.    See  Night  Hsbon. 

QUAOKENBOS,  Geobob  Pato,  an  Ameri- 
can educator,  born  in  New  York  in  1826.  He 
was  graduated  at  Oolumbia  college  in  1648,  and 
soon  after  commenced  teaching  in  North  Caro- 
lina. He  has  continued  in  this  profession  with 
a  brief  interval  ever  since,  having  in  1847 
opened  a  private  school  in  New  York  city,  and 
has  beside  been  connected  with  various  journals 
as  contributor,  correspondent,  and  editor.  In 
1848  he  established  the  *^  Literary  American," 
which  he  conducted  for  two  years.  He  has 
published  a  number  of  popular  school  books, 
including  an  "  Advanced  Course  of  Composi- 
tion and  Rhetoric"  (1854) ;  "  Illustrated  School 
History  of  the  United  States"  (1857) ;  "  A  Nat- 
ural Philosophy  for  Schools  and  Academies" 
(1859) ;  and  "Primary  History  of  the  United 
States"  (1860) ;  and  has  prepared  an  American 
edition  of  Spiers  and  Surenne^s  French  and 
English  dictionary  (1852). 

QUADI,  an  ancient  powerftd  people  of  S.  E. 
Germany,  of  the  Suevic  race.  They  inhabited 
the  country  between  Mount  Gabreta,  the  Her- 
cynian  forest,  the  Sarmatian  mountains,  and 
the  Danube,  their  neighbors  being  the  Gothini 
and  Osi  on  the  N.,  the  Jazyges  Metanastas  on 
the  E.,  the  Paimonians  on  the  S.,  and  the  Mar- 
comanni  on  the  W.  With  the  last  named  peo- 
ple they  were  on  terms  of  alliance.  In  tiie 
reign  of  Tiberius  the  Romans  erected  a  king- 
dom of  the  Quadi  between  the  rivers  Harus 


(March?)  and  Cusub  (Waag?),  gave  thecr.- 
to  Yannius,  who  belonged  to  that  trik  n. 
kept  it  for  a  long  time  under  their  protcv' 
but  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelias  tie  i, .. 
joined  the  great  German  confederacj&j..' 
the  empire,  and  in  174  were  on  the  p<.'ii: 
destroying  the  imperial  legions  in  a  gres:  Is 
when  a  sudden  storm,  attributed  totbe  pr: 
of  the  Christian  soldiers  in  the  emperor ^r 
enabled  the  Romans  to  recover  from  their 
fusion  and  achieve  a  complete  victorr.  I: 
independence  of  the  Quadi  was  reco^iit. : 
Commodus  in  180.    They  disappear  frvc^- 
tory  about  the  dose  of  the  4th  centurj. 

QUADRANT,  the  fourth  partj  conz.  :j 
applied  to  the  fourth  part  of  the  circle  •  r  z 
arc  of  ^%  and  also  to  instruments  m].  < 
for  measuring  angles  in  any  plane.  The  i^  : 
quadrants  has  been  for  surveying  and  for:  :i 
ing  astronomical  observations,  and  espn:^  : 
navigation  for  determining  the  meridian:. 
tude  of  the  sun  and  through  this  the  ki.: 
of  the  observer.  They  have  been  coustr-  : 
of  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  dimi^:  : 
adapted  for  their  several  uses ;  but  at  prey- 
the  interest  attached  to  them  is  historic^!  :; 
as  they  have  been  entirely  superseded  eitLt?; 
sextants  or  the  full  circle.  The  formrr. .: 
more  portable  form  than  tibe  quadrant,  I  j  -^ 
use  of  two  reflecting  mirrors  double  the  ^: : 
included  between  the  direct  and  reflect^  ^i 
of  light,  and  thus  with  an  arc  of  W  or  j  : 
the  circle  include  a  range  of  ISO"" ;  vEt  u 
circle,  on  account  of  the  symmetry  of. its'  ' 
and  the  completeness  of  its  graduated  an  ^ 
around,  secures  greater  exactness  in  its  rc^ 
ings,  and  is  less  liable  to  the  introdncticc : 
any  unsuspected  source  of  error.  Qiwdru.^ 
were  employed  as  far  back  as  the  time  '^ 
Ptolemy,  who  made  use  of  one  for  detenni:-^- 
the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  Tycho  Br-^ 
had  a  large  mural  quadrant  (so  called  from  ;:• 
being  suspended  upon  an  axis  secured  in  a?^  >- 
wall  of  masonry)  with  which  he  obserred  t'l 
tudes,  and  also  another  on  a  vertical  axi?  i'^^ 
measuring  horizontal  angles.  The  mural  q'^^'^ 
rants  of  that  period  were  large  instrumciiti «?-; 
6  or  8  feet  radius,  and  for  some  time  coriiu-^ 
to  be  employed  in  the  principal  ob6erTatonJ:^ 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  said  to  have  constmcte^^* 
reflecting  quadrant  as  early  as  the  year  K*:; 
but  the  first  instrument  of  this  character  bro::- 
before  the  public  was  that  afterward  knoffc  ij 
Hadley's,  the  invention  of  which  wascUiffi^^ 
by  Godfrey,  a  mechanician  of  Tbmf^'r 
(See  GoDFRKT,  Thomas,  and  Haduet,  Jobs 
This  instrument,  which  has  been  m  gen^^ 
use  in  navigation,  is  a  graduated  octant  of  .• 
half  degrees,  reading  as  90^     With  tho rafl*^ 
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hj  Mr.  Base ;  and  the  next  year  860  by  Dr. 
Clausen  of  Dorpat.  In  1861  Mr.  William  Shanks 
of  Durham  calculated  816  decimals,  which  Dr. 
Butherford  verified  and  extended  to  860.  Mr. 
Shanks  soon  carried  these  to  62T  decimals,  of 
which  411  were  confirmed  by  Dr.  Rutherford, 
finally  in  1868  Mr.  Shanks  reached  the  num- 
ber of  607  decimals,  and  gave  the  result  in 
his  '^  Contributions  to  Mathematics^'  (London, 
1868). — ^When  it  was  made  evident  that  the 
arithmetical  expression  was  impossible,  it  was 
still  hoped  by  many  that  the  ratio  might  be 
determined  by  geometrical  construction;  and 
the  bare  possibility  of  this,  which  a  few  mathe- 
maticians have  admitted,  has  ^ven  encourage- 
ment to  some  to  seek  the  solution  in  this  di- 
rection. But  this,  too,  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  impracticable. — litUe  benefit  has 
resulted  from  the  vast  amount  of  time  and 
labor  that  have  been  exi>ended  upon  tliis  fa- 
mous problem.  Wallis,  investigating  it  at  a 
time  when  the  nature  of  the  subject  was  not 
so  well  understood,  and  the  investigation  was 
consequently  a  proper  one,  was  led  to  the  dis- 
oovery  of  the  binomial  theorem ;  but  most  of 
those  who  have  since  interested  themselves  in 
the  question  understood  too  little  of  the  matiie- 
matioal  sciences  to  avail  themselves  of  any  op- 
portunity that  might  be  presented  of  increas- 
ing the  means  of  mathematical  research.  The 
academy  of  sciences  at  Paris  in  1776,  and  soon 
alter  the  royal  society  in  London,  to  discourage 
this  and  other  similarly  futile  researches,  de- 
clined to  examine  in  future  any  paper  pretend- 
ing to  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  the  triseo- 
tion  of  an  angle,  the  duplication  of  the  cube, 
or  the  discovery  of  perpetual  motion. — ^The 
fullest  and  latest  retumi  of  the  history  of 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle  is  to  be  found 
in  Xnight's  *^  English  Cyclopfladla"  (London, 
1861).  ^ 

QuADRIO,  Frakoesco  Savxhio,  an  Italian 
scholar,  bom  in  the  province  of  Yaltellina  in 
1696,  died  in  Milan  in  1766.  At  the  age  of  20 
he  entered  the  society  of  Jesus,  taught  philolo- 
gy at  Padua  and  theology  at  Bologna,  preached 
at  Venice  and  Modena,  and  at  Padua  engaged 
in  the  work  of  writing  a  general  history  of  po- 
etry in  all  ages  and  countries,  which  was  com- 
pleted after  many  years  under  the  title  of  Storia 
e  ragione  d^ogni  poaia  (7  vols.  4to.,  Bologna 
and  Milan,  1741-'62). 

QUADRUMANA  (Lat.  fuatuor,  four,  and 
manusj  hand),  a  division  of  mammals  including 
the  apes  or  monkeys  and  lemurs,  so  called  from 
their  having  a  grasping  hand  on  each  of  the  4 
extremities,  as  distinguished  from  the  Mmana 
or  the  human  races  in  which  the  anterior  limbs 
only  have  hands.  The  characters  of  the  different 
frmilies  are  given  in  the  articles  Aps,  Babooh, 
Cbucpakzxb,  60BILI.A,  Lbmub,  Lobx,  Macaqux, 
Mabhoset,  Mokxxt,  and  Obano-Outaho. 
While  the  chimpanxee  and  gorilla  approach 
the  human  type  m  many  points  of  organization, 
being  however  more  distant  from  man  than  is 
the  rudest  savage  from  the  most  oulttvated 


scholar,  others,  like  the  lemnra,  seem  to  form 
the  links  between  bats,  camivora,  or  iosecit* 
vora,  and  the  monkeys  proper;  all  are  truly 
Quadrupeds,  for  anatomical  reasons  sivoi  un- 
der Anthbopologt  and  Afb.  For  details  ub 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  andextenave  bib- 
liography of  the  order,  see  the  article  ''  Qusd- 
rumana"  by  Vrolik  in  vol.  iv.  of  Todd's  "  Cy- 
dopffidia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology"  (Lc^o- 
don,  1848).  They  are  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  tropical  regions  of  the  earth,  and 
feed  mostly  on  vegetable  food  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture, even  the  largest  and  most  ferodons  spt- 
des,  and  are  generally  arboreal  in  habit  and 
gregarious.  The  quadrumana  have  in  a  few 
iDstances  been  found  fossil,  in  the  tertiirj 
strata  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  in  the  caverns 
of  Brazil;  their  remains  have  been  diacorercd 
in  England  and  France,  in  a  climate  where  cc>w 
they  could  not  exist  in  a  wild  state ;  it  is  wor- 
thy of  notice  that  their  fossil  distribution  is 
in  one  respect  the  same  as  the  preaent,  the 
eatarrhini^  or  those  with  a  thin  partition  be- 
tween the  nostrils  and  82  teeth,  bdng  pemlisr 
to  the  old  world,  and  the  platyrrhini^  with 
more  widely  separated  nostrils  and  86  teetis, 
to  America.  In  1860  two  new  varieties,  if  net 
species,  of  large  anthropoid  apes  were  deicriUt! 
by  Mr.  P.  B.  Du  Ohailln.  who  discovered  them 
m  equatorial  Africa.  One  of  these  is  a  cLim- 
panzee-like  animal,  called  hooloo-kmnha  by  tLe 
nadves  from  its  peculiar  cry,  and  found  in  the 
mountainous  region  of  the  interior  near  th« 
head  waters  of  the  Ovenga  river,  in  the  almo^: 
uninhabited  Ashankolo  range.  The  bei^t  is 
about  4i  feet,  and  the  genend  color  is  blsck ; 
the  features  are  more  human  than  in  the  chim- 
panzee or  gorilla,  the  head  being  rounded,  the 
frontal  ridge  not  very  prominent,  the  cheeki 
rather  hollow  with  projecting  malar  hcntK  the 
muzzle  not  very  fUl,  and  the  chin  roan<!ed. 
resembling  very  much  a  black  Chinaman ;  tU 
face  is  surrounded  by  whiskers  meeting  un- 
der the  chin,  adding  still  more  to  the  hnnan 
expression ;  chest  broad ;  the  arms  reachiiw; 
bdow  the  knee  and  indicating  great  mntcalar 
strength,  the  hands  long  and  narrow,  the 
thumb  very  abort,  and  the  knucklea  ciJloas  » 
in  the  gorilla;  legs  short  and  without  ealt  sod 
toes  free  like  the  fingers,  indicating  itsarborril 
habits.  This  rare  animal  its  discoverer  nam« 
tToghdyUt  hooho-hamha.  The  other  large  tpo 
is  the  bald-headed  nshiego,  named  T,  calrM 
by  Mr.  Du  Ghaillu;  it  is  about  4i  feet  high,  of 
a  general  blackish  color,  with  the  lower  part 
of  the  bade  grayish,  and  a  tendency  to  the  lat- 
ter color  in  old  age ;  tlie  meet  striking  pecnliir- 
ity  is  the  baldness  of  the  top  of  the  head,  found 
even  in  young  specimens;  averr  aoanty  beard 
under  the  chm;  the  face  is  black  in  the  udnlu 
but  pale  in  the  young.  It  is  found  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa,  south  of  Cape  Lopei,  oepeciallj 
in  the  Gamma  country ;  it  buildB  a  shelter  in 
trees  20  to  80  feet  from  the  groond;  It  ttt* 
branches  together  with  wild  vines  and  attarhi* 
them  in  an  umbrella-like  foitn  to  the  truuk  r* 
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a  convenient  distance  above  a  horizontal  branch 
oil  which  it  rests  and  sleeps;  the  male  lives 
under  one  shelter,  and  the  female  under  another, 
on  a  neighboring  but  not  contij^uous  tree ;  the 
horizontal  branch  is  always  high,  and  the  first 
from  the  ground,  probably  to  secure  the  ani- 
mal against  the  leopard  of  the  country.  Both 
of  these  animals  will  be  found  more  minute- 
ly described  in  Mr.  Du  Chaillu's  "Explora- 
tions in  Equatorial  Africa"  (8vo.,  New  York, 
1861). 

QU^STOR  (Lat.  quaro^  to  accuse),  the  name 
^iven  to  two  classes  of  officers  at  Rome,  the 
r/u(.v8tore$  parricidii  and  the  qucMtore^  classwi, 
Tlie  former  of  these,  who  have  sometimes  been 
<.'t>nfounded  with  the  perdu ellionU  duumviri^ 
had   their  origin  in  the  time  of  the  kings,  al- 
though under  which  monarch  is  uncertain. 
Their  duty  was  to  bring  accusations  against 
miy  person  charged  with  a  capital  offence,  and 
if  ho  were  found  guilty  to  execute  the  sentence. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  republic,  qucR^- 
tores  parricidii^  who  seem  before  to  have  been 
af>f>oint«d  only  at  critical  periods,  were  elected 
re;rularly  every  year  by  the  curies,  on  presen- 
tation of  the  consuls.    After  the  decemvirate 
thoy  were  appointed  by  the  centuries,  and  at 
t  he  passage  of  the  Licinian  laws  they  ceased  to 
exist,  their  functions  being  transferred  to  the 
triummri  capitale^  and  also  to  the  rediles  and 
tribunes.    From  their  early  disappearance  from 
history  they  were  frequently  confounded  with 
the  qiucstores  clasnci^  the  officers  who  had  the 
ohargo  of  the  public  money.    These  registered 
and  exacted  all  fines,  provided  accommoda- 
ti«^ns  for  foreign  ambassadors  and  for  persons 
c<»iiriocted  with  the  republic  by  the  ties  of  hos- 
pitality, took  charge  of  the  funerals  and  monu- 
ments of  illustrious  men  who  were  buried  at 
the   public  expense,  and  kept  the  books  in 
which  the  copies  of  the  senate  decrees  were 
registered,  the  original  documents  being  in  the 
caro  of  the  aidiles  until  the  time  of  Augustus, 
when  they  were  given  mto  the  hands  of  the 
quaestors.     This  office  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
>tituted  by  Valerius  Publicola,  and  could  only 
bo  held  by  patricians  until  421  B.  0.,  when  the 
number,  which  previously  had  been  two,  was 
doubled,  and  the  choice  was  not  confined  to 
cither  order.     It  was  not  until  10  years  later, 
however,   that    any  plebeians  were    elected. 
Afrerward  the  consuls  in  their  campaigns  were 
attended  each  by  one  qua}stor,  who  originally 
took  charge  only  of  the  sale  of  the  spoils,  but 
8iibse(iucntly  became  the   paymaster  of   the 
arrny.     The  two  quasstors  who   remained  at 
liome  were  distinguished  by  the  title  r/ri^ni. 
In   205  B.  0.  tlie  number  of  quajstors  was 
ruij^od  to  8,  one  of  whom  resided  at  Ostia  and 
had  the  important  duty  of  supplying  Rome 
with   corn.      After  this  the   number  varied. 
J>v  Sylla  it  was  raised  to  20,  and  by  Julius 
C  twar  to  40.     In  49  B.  C.  the  latter  also  trans- 
ferred the  administration  of  tlie  public  treas- 
ury to  the  asdiles,  no  quaastors  being  elected ; 
and  thenceforth  the  treasury  was  sometimes 


nnder  the  charge  of  the  prcetors,  sometimes  of 
prefects  of  the  treasury,  and  sometimes  again 
of  the  quaestors.  During  the  empire  the  num- 
ber of  quaestors  varied,  and  among  them  are 
mentioned  those  entitled  candidati  principis, 
whose  sole  duty  was  to  read  to  the  senate  the 
communications  which  the  emperor  mad©  to 
that  body.  From  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Claudius  it  became  the  custom  of  qucestors  on 
assuming  their  office  to  give  gladiatorial  spec- 
tacles to  the  people,  so  that  none  but  wealthy 
men  were  eligible ;  and  the  custom  also  pro- 
vailed  in  Constantinople,  after  it  became  a  cap- 
ital of  the  empire. — Every  praetor  or  proconsul 
was  attended  in  his  province  by  a  qusBstor, 
who,  beside  being  paymaster  of  the  army,  was 
charged  with  the  raising  of  that  portion  of  the 
revenue  which  w^as  not  farmed  out  to  the  pulh 
licani,  and  with  the  control  of  the  latter  also. 
When  the  quasstor  died  in  the  province,  the 
praetor  appointed  a  proquaestor  in  his  stead; 
and  when  the  prajtor  was  away,  the  qua»stor 
took  his  place,  in  which  case  he  was  attended 
by  lictors.  In  the  provinces  of  the  Roman 
people,  the  qurestor  had  the  same  jurisdiction 
as  the  curule  aediles  at  Rome,  and  therefore 
the  power  to  promulgate  edicts;  but  in  the 
provinces  of  the  emperor  there  were  no  quaes- 
tors, their  places  being  supplied  by  procura- 
tors. During  the  reign  of  Constantine,  the 
title  of  qua'st<>r  meri  palatii  was  given  to  an 
officer  in  the  imperial  court,  whose  functions 
were  somewhat  analogous  to  those  of  a  mod- 
ern chancellor. — Any  person  who  had  held  the 
office  of  quaestor  was  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the 
senate,  unless  excluded  by  the  next  censors. 

QUAGGA,  a  species  of  zebra,  belonging  to 
the  asinine  division  of  the  horse  family,  and 
to  the  genus  acinus  as  defined  by  Gray,  charac- 
terized by  a  tail  fnrnished  with  long  hair  only 
at  the  tip,  the  absence  of  homy  warts  on  the 
hind  legs,  and  a  short  and  upright  mane.  The 
quagga  (-4.  qua/jga^  Gray)  is  about  4  feet  high 
at  the  shoulders ;  the  neck  and  anterior  parts 
of  the  body  are  dark  brown,  elegantly  striped 
with  broad  black  bands ;  the  rest  of  the  body 
paler  brown,  belly  and  legs  white ;  a  dark  me- 
dian line  on  the  back  extending  to  the  tail. 
This  beautiful  species  associates  in  large  herds 
with  the  gnu  and  ostrich,  but  not  with  other 
zebras,  on  the  plains  of  8.  Africa,  and  is  rarely 
found  north  of  the  Gariep  or  Orange  river ;  it 
is  the  most  horse-like  in  structure  of  any  of  the 
group,  having  the  form,  light  figure,  and  small 
head  and  ears  of  the  horse,  with  the  tail  of  the 
ass;  its  appearance  is  so  equine  that  Bufibn 
regarded  it  as  a  hybrid  between  a  horse  and  a 
zebra.  It  is  swift,  and  rather  shy  in  its  native 
state,  strong,  robust,  and  bold  when  attacked 
by  hyaenas  or  dogs ;  the  voice  resembles  a 
barking  neigh  more  than  a  bray,  and  has  given 
to  the  animal  the  Hottentot  name  of  quagga. 
It  is  the  most  easily  domesticated  of  the  zebras, 
and  is  docile,  generally  good-natured,  and  obe- 
dient, disposed  to  kick,  however,  at  the  sight 
of  a  dog ;  in  1827  a  curricle  drawn  by  two 
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qaaggas  was  one  of  the  most  attraedye  eqni* 
pages  in  Hyde  park,  London.  A  little  care  on 
the  part  of  man  would  probably  render  the 
qnagga  a  very  serviceable  beast  of  bnrden,  and 
under  a  climate  where  horses  suffer  both  from 
the  heat  and  noxious  insects.  Its  flesh  is  eaten 
by  ttiQ  natives  and  by  hunters,  and  is  consid- 
ered very  good,  though  the  fibre  is  coarse. 

QUAnj,  the  common  name  of  several  genera 
of  tiie  partridge  division  of  gallinaceous  birds. 
The  American  quails  constitute  the  sub-&mily 
of  odanUwhorina  or  art^gina,  which  have  a 
ahOTt,  high,  and  arched  bill,  compressed  on  the 
aides,  with  obtuse  tip,  the  upper  overhanging 
the  lower  mandible,  and  the  latter  with  two 
teeth  on  each  side  concealed  when  the  mandi- 
bles are  closed ;  the  wings  moderate,  concave, 
and  rounded;  tarsi  generally  slender,  shorter 
ihaxL  the  middle  toe,  and  covered  with  divided 
scales ;  toes  long,  the  inner  shorter  than  the 
outer;  claws  slightly  curved  and  acute.  In 
the  genus  ortyx  (Steph.)  the  head  is  without 
orest,  the  bill  broiid,  the  Sd  ouill  nearly  as  long 
as  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  wnich  are  longest ; 
tail  short,  broad,  and  rounded ;  toes  slender, 
slightly  united  at  the  base  by  membrane ;  hind 
toe  moderate  and  slightly  elevated.  There 
are  about  a  dozen  species,  found  in  North 
and  Central  America  and  in  the  West  Indies ; 
tiiey  seek  their  food  on  the  ground  among  the 
leaves,  eating  grains,  seeds,  berries,  and  insects, 
which  tiiey  swallow  with  smallpebblea  or  fine 
sand.  The  common  quail,  or  Bob  White  (0, 
Virginianus,  Bonap.),  is  about  10  inches  long, 
with  an  alar  extent  of  16 ;  the  general  color 
above  is  brownish  red,  especially  on  the  wing 
coverts,  tinged  with  gray  and  mottied  with 
dusky  on  the  upper  back ;  chin,  throat,  fore- 
head, and  line  through  the  eyes  and  along  the 
sides  of  the  neck,  white ;  a  black  band  across 
the  top  of  the  head,  extending  backward  on 
the  sides,  and  from  the  bill  below  the  eyes 
crossing  on  the  lower  part  of  the  throat ;  be- 
low white,  tinged  with  brown  anteriorly,  each 
feather  with  black  bands ;  the  female  has  not 
the  black  marks,  and  the  white  on  the  head  is 
replaced  by  brownish  yellow.  It  is  found 
abundant  in  the  eastern  United  States  to  the 
high  central  plains;  the  northern  birds  are 
largest  and  lighter  colored,  the  southern  with 
more  black  on  the  head,  wings,  and  back ;  a 
smaller  and  more  grayish  variety  in  Texas  has 
been  separated  as  a  species.  The  flight  \b  rap- 
id, low,  and  with  numerous  quick  flappings. 
It  takes  to  trees  when  alarmed,  a  flock  dispers- 
ing in  all  directions  and  afterwao^  coming  to- 
gether at  the  call  of  the  leader.  The  males 
are  very  pugnacious,  and  in  the  breeding  season 
utter  the  well  known  notes,  "  Ah  Bob  White,'* 
the  first  syllable  rather  low,  but  the  others 
loud  and  clear ;  by  some  these  notes  are  thought 
to  resemble  "  more  wet,"  and  are  therefore 
regarded  as  omens  of  rainy  weather.  The 
eggs  are  10  to  18,  pure  white ;  the  young  run 
about  as  soon  as  hatched,  but  follow  the  old 
birds  till  spring,  when  they  acquire  their  full 


plumage,  pair,  and  breed ;  only  one  bry'. 
raised  in  a  season.    They  rest  on  the  g^-_ 
at  night,  arranged  in  a  circle  with  their  ir. 
outward,  so  that  each  can  flj  oflT  in  &  str.. 
line,  if  alarmed,  without  interfering  wid 
others ;  they  are  easily  caught  in  srar^ . 
traps  or  driven  into  nets ;  they  are  diffic:i/ 
raise  from  the  egg,  chiefly  on  account  c^  * 
impossibility  of  obtaining  the  insects  on  t 
the  young  feed,  but  adults  fatten  well  11 
tivity,  eatipg  grain,  seeds,  and  berries;  l 
flesh  towara  autumn  is  fat,  juicy,  and  Xk'^.  - 
white  and  highly  esteemed ;  many  peri.^  :■  ■ 
cold  and  hunger  and  from  heing  impr- 
under  the  snow  during  severe  winters.   T:^  * 
is  great  confusion  about  the  name  of  thi^  t 
it  is  called  quail  in  the  northern  states,  \  ' 
the  middle  and  southern  partridge ;  wher>- 
former  name  prevails  the  rufEed  grouse  is  a 
partridge,  and  where  the  latter  this  gri>^- 
styled  pheasant ;  as  neither  the  name  <,  - 
partridge^  nor  pheasant  is  proj)erly  give 
any  American  bird,  Mr.  Baird  proposes  to  .. 
this  species  Bob  White,  and  the  oiher  q 
tain  grouse. — ^The  genus  Icphortyx  (Bo: 
has  a  crest  of  about  half  a  dozen  lengthr 
feathers,  the  shafts  in  the  same  vertical  v 
and  the  recurved  webs  overlapping  each  clV- 
tiie  bill  weak ;  tail  lengthened  ai^i  gni^- 
of  12  stiff  feathers,  and  nearly  as  loDgi^ 
wings.    Here  belongs  the  beautiftil  Califs' 
quail  (Z.  Calif ornieus,  Bonap.),  abontPiw- 
long,  with  back  and  wings  olivaoeons  brcs: 
the  secondaries  and  tertlaries  edged  with  1" 
breast  and  neck  above  plumbeous,  the  to^r 
cated  feathers  on  the  latter  with  an  edge  ^: 
middle  stripe  of  black ;  top  of  head  brown^'- 
crest  black ;  throat  black  edged  with  white,  T- 
takes  the  place  of  the  Bob  White  in  Caltf  r  : 
and  Oregon. — ^The   genus  eaUipqfla  (^•i^ 
resembles  the  last,  but  has  the  crest  of  br<^ 
short,  soft,  and  depressed  feathers.   The  f^  "■ 
or  blue  quail  (C  %auamata^  €^ray)  is  9i  inf^'' 
long ;   the  general  color  is  plumbeous  P^-.' 
whitish  below ;  the  feathers  of  the  neck,  m^ 
back,  and  lower  parts  edged  with  hlact  P'; 
ducing  the  eflect  of  imbricated  scales;  it  s 
found  in  Texas.    In  this  genus  Gray  pJiK**  "^' 
plumed  quail  ((7.  picta,  Gould),  for  which  Sf- 
Baird  has  established  the  genus  areortyi;  it^ 
about  10*  inches  long,  witti  stout  bill,  crest  ^^ 
two  straight  feathers,  and  short  broad  toi: 
the  general  color  is  olivaceous  browB,tin^ 
above  with  rufous,  and  anterior  part  of  tw 
body  grayish  plumbeous ;  throat  orange  cl^' 
nut;   posterior  half  of  body  beneath  irww, 
with  chestnut  brown  central  patch.  It  w  fo^^ 
on  the  mountain  ranges  of  California  m^^ 
gon,  toward  the  coast    The  genus  (f^^^y^ 
(Gould)  has  a  very  stout  and  robust  bill,  8W| 
the  head  with  a  broad  soft  crest  of  m^; 
the  tatt  is  very  short  and  of  soft  fe*^; 
wings  long  and  broad,  the  coverts  and  teru  ' 
concealing  the  quills;  feet  strong, to^J^ 
and  claws  long.    Maseena's  quail  (0.  ^^"l^l 
Gould)  is  about  9  inches  long,  haying  tb«  ^^ 
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ies^'  were  reprinted  in  London  in  1858,  and  the 
"JEmblems"  in  1859. — John,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, bom  in  Essex  in  1624,  died  of  the  plague 
in  London  in  1665.  He  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, where  he  assisted  in  defending  the  town 
against  the  parliamentarians,  was  afterward  a 
detain  of  the  royal  forces,  and  retiring  to  Lon- 
don after  the  king^s  final  overthrow  commenced 
author  for  a  living.  He  wrote  ^^  Kegale  Lectum 
Miseris,  or  a  Kmgly  Bed  of  Misery  ;^'  '^  Eng- 
land's Sonnets;^*  '^Fons  Lachrymarum,  or  a 
Fountain  of  Tears  ;^'  a  continuation  of  the  ^^  His- 
tory of  Argolus  and  Parthenia ;"  *'  Divine  Med- 
itations,'* and  other  works  in  verse  and  prose. 
Some  of  his  poetry  is  well  worth  preserving, 
tiiough  inferior  to  his  father's  in  originality. 

QUARRY,  an  open  excavation  made  for  ob- 
taining rocks,  as  granite,  sandstone,  marble, 
limestone,  and  slates ;  so  named  from  the  fact 
that  the  stones  are  usually  squared  (old  Fr. 
guarre)  for  their  use  in  building. 

QUART,  a  measure  of  capacity,  the  fourth 
part  of  a  gallon.    (See  Gallon.) 

QUARTZ,  the  most  abundant  of  all  minerals, 
existing  as  a  constituent  of  many  rocks,  as  the 
granitic,  the  micaceous  and  silicious  slates,  com- 
posing of  itself  the  rock  known  as  quartzite  or 
quartz  rock,  and  some  of  the  sandstones  and 
pure  sand,  forming  the  chief  portion  of  most 
mineral  veins,  and  found  interspersed  in  crys- 
tals and  crystallino  fragments  throughout  many 
rocks,  and  especially  in  their  fissures  and  cav- 
ities. In  composition  it  is  silica  in  that  state 
in  which  it  is  insoluble  in  strong  potash  solu- 
tions. Often  the  mineral  is  uncontaminated 
witli  any  foreign  intermixture,  and  then  appears 
in  clear  transparent  crystals  like  glass  or  ice. 
The  presence  of  a  little  oxide  of  manganese 
'  gives  to  these  a  violet  tinge,  and  they  are  then 
known  as  amethyst.  Other  impurities  which 
variously  affect  the  appearance  and  properties 
of  quartz,  even  in  the  small  quantities  in  which 
they  enter  into  its  composition,  are  oxide  of 
iron,  alumina,  oxide  of  nickel,  &c.  Through 
all  its  varieties  quartz  is  distinguished  by  the 
same  chemical  properties  and  degree  of  hard- 
ness. This,  whidi  enables  the  mineral  to 
scratch  glass  and  to  give  fire  when  struck  with 
steel,  is  represented  by  T  of  the  scale  of  hard- 
ness. Its  specific  gravity  is  2.6  to  2.8.  Its 
lustre  is  vitreous,  its  colors  various  according 
to  the  impurities  present,  and  its  fracture  con- 
choidai.  It  is  fusible  only  at  the  intense  heat 
of  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe,  and  of  the  fur- 
naces lately  invented  by  M.  H.  St.  Claire  De- 
ville ;  but  it  is  readily  fiuxed  with  soda  or  lime. 
The  quartz  glass  obtained  by  Deville,  amount- 
ing to  30  grammes,  possessed  a  density  of  only 
2.2,  or  about  \  less  than  that  of  the  crystallized 
quartz  from  which  it  was  melted.  The  color- 
less transparent  crystals  impress  circular  po- 
larization upon  a  ray  of  plane-polarized  light. 
They  exhibit  double  refraction  when  the  ob- 
ject is  observed  through  two  faces  which  are 
not  parallel  to  each  other.  Milk-white  varie- 
ties often  give  a  phosphorescent  light  when 


rubbed  together  in  the  dark.    The  prinusy 
form  of  the  crystal,  which  is  very  rarely  seen, 
is  a  rhomboid.    The  common  form  is  a  hex- 
agonal prism  terminated  by  hexagonal  pyr- 
amids.   The  crystals^  occur  in  groups  of  great 
beauty  and  of  all  sizes  up  to  single  crystals  of 
several  hundred  pounds'  weight    In  the  mu- 
seum of  the  university  at  Naples  is  a  group  of 
nearly  half  a  ton  weight.    In  Milan  is  a  crj^t^ 
8i  feet  long  and  5^  in  circumference,  estimated 
to  weigh  870  lbs.    A  crystal  in  the  museum 
of  natural  history  in  Paris  is  3  feet  in  diameter 
and  the  same  in  length,  and  weighs  800  Ik 
Occasionally  immense  quantities  of  crystals  &re 
found  collected  together  in  cavities  in  the  rocki 
and  in  caves,  loose  and  incrusting  the  walk 
Such  a  collection,  discovered  at  Zinken  more 
than  a  century  ago,  produced  1,000  cwtof 
rock  crystal,  which  at  that  period,  when  tiie 
article  was  more  highly  valued  than  at  th« 
present  time,  brought  $800,000.    In  the  Uoitdi 
States  some  rich  deposits  have  been  met  witli 
in  the  Ellenville  lead  mine,  Ulster  co.,  N.  T^ 
and  in  some  of  the  southern  gold  mmfn:  aZid 
large  groups  of  fine  crystals  have  been  found 
in  Moose  mountain,  N.  H.,  and  in  'Waterbcir, 
Vt.    Little  Falls  on  the  Mohawk  in  New  Yuri 
is  a  famous  locality  for  the  purest  traDspartut 
crystals  of  complete  forms,  and  they  are  uti 
with  in  other  places  also  in  the  same  rcgio:, 
occurring  in  the  cavities  of  the  calciferous  ^^d 
rock,  which  overlies  the  Potsdam  sandstoce. 
Trenton  Falls  also  furnishes  perfect  tran«}«ar- 
ent  crystals,  which  are  sometimes  5  indci 
long  and  contain  drops  of  water.    These  are 
occasionally  recognized  in  quartz  crystals  k 
various  localities.    In  St.  Lawrence  and  Jefc:- 
son  COS.,  N.  Y.,  in  the  deposits  of  iron  ore, 
quartz   crystids  are   found    of  dodecabodn. 
K)rms.    In  Orange  co.,  4  m.  E.  of  Varwil, 
they  occur  in  the  primary  form.    Many  of  tLc 
varieties  of  quartz  are  known  by  other  naiuK 
under  which  they  have  been  particularlj  dt- 
scribed  in  this  work.    (See  Amethyst,  Agaii 
Cabnsuan,  Oats'  Eye,  Ohalcedont,  Fii>t 
Geodb,  Jaspeb,  &c.) — Olear  crystaUine  qufiru 
called  rock  crystal,  was  in  former  times  tr 
teemed  as  a  beautifol  material  for  omanKi  r^i 
objects.    It  was  cut  into  vases,  cups,  lustrc.N 
&c.,  many  of  which  are  still  preserved  as  <-- 
riosities.    In  the  museum  of  the  Louvre  &r> 
great  numbers  of  them,  some  bdooging  to  t..- 
times  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  BomaiU!^ '  •• 
more  generally  of  the  period  of  the  mil- 
ages.   The  perfection  to  which  the  manui-' ; 
ture  of  glass  and  pastes  has  been  broaght  ^-'^^ 
the  cheapness  of  these  materials  have  alrc  "^t 
completely  taken  away  the  value  of  rock  cr}- 
tal,  which  requires  a  great  amount  of  labor  x . 
its  cutting  and  polishing,  and  after  all  is  c' '.  p 
really  superior  to  the  lutificial  products.  N  ^^ } 
use  is  however  still  made  of  it,  as  for  butt- 1*?- 
seals,  breast  pins,  &c.     It  is  procured  tr-s: 
Madagascar,  Switzerland,  and  Brazil.  In  ^^  ^'f 
erland  (quartz  veins  which  occasioDall/  .^^^ 
rich  cavities  of  crystals  are  regularly  ^^^^ 
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of  Parifl,  and  elected  a  deputy  to  the  legislBtive 
assemblj  in  1791.  Imprisoned  for  18  months 
during  the  reign  of  terror,  he  owed  his  life  to 
the  overthrow  of  Kobespierre,  became  one  of 
the  council  of  500  in  1797,  and  was  suspected 
of  being  an  active  royalist.  On  the  16th  Fruo- 
tidor  his  name  was  placed  on  the  proscribed 
list  by  the  republican  directors;  but  he  avoided 
transportation  by  concealment.  He  reappeared 
under  the  consulate,  became  first  a  member 
and  then  chief  secretary  of  the  municipal  coun- 
cil of  the  Seine,  and  under  the  Bourbons  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  public  monuments 
in  1815,  and  in  1818  professor  of  arohssology  in 
the  royal  library.  In  1820  he  took  his  seat  in 
the  chamber  of  deputies,  but  he  soon  abandoned 
politics.  He  had  early  been  admitted  to  the 
academy  of  inscriptions,  and  afterward  to  that 
of  fine  arts,  of  which  from  1816  to  1839  he  was 
secretary-general.  Among  his  voluminous  works 
are:  Le  Jupiter  Olympien  (foL,  Paris,  1814),  a 
restoration  of  the  great  work  of  Phidias ;  JDe 
rimitation  dans  les  heaux  arU  (1823 ;  English 
translation  by  J.  0.  Kent,  8vo.,  1887) ;  and  Hi^ 
toire  de  lavieetdes  ouvrtigei  de  Baphael  (1824). 
QUEBEC,  a  fortified  city  and  port  of  entry  of 
Canada  East,  now  (1861)  actual  capital  of  Can- 
ada and  the  residence  of  the  governor-general 
of  the  British  possessions  in  North  America, 
situated  on  the  N.  W.  bank  of  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  at  its  confluence  with  the  St.  Charles, 
about  860  m.  from  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
and  180  m.  N.  E.  from  Montreal,  in  lat.  46° 
49'  12"  N.,  long.  71°  16'  W.;  pop.  in  1861, 
exclusive  of  the  suburbs,  51,184,  nearly  i  of 
whom  are  of  French  extraction,  and  i  Boman 
Catholics.  The  French  is  the  prevailing  lan- 
guage here  as  in  Lower  Canada  generally. 
Quebec  is  built  upon  the  slope  of  an  elevated 
promontory  or  table  land,  which  forms  the 
left  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  for  about  8  m., 
and  has  on  that  side  an  almost  precipitous  face, 
but  declines  more  gradually  to  the  bt.  Charles. 
This  promontory  is  called  Cape  Diamond, 
from  the  numerous  quartz  crystals  found  in  its 
rocks.  The  city  is  divided  into  the  upper  and 
lower  towns.  The  upper  town  extends  along 
the  table  land  already  mentioned,  and  inclines 
toward  the  river  St.  Charles,  in  a  N.  W.  direc- 
tion. It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  2f  m.  in  cir- 
cuit, mounted  with  cannon  and  having  5  gates. 
Here  are  situated  the  great  hotels,  Qie  finest 
stores,  the  theatre,  the  parliament  house,  the 
bureaux  of  the  officers  of  state,  the  court  house, 
the  city  hall,  &c.  It  is  the  (quarter  of  fashion, 
and  the  residence  of  capitalists  and  officers  of 
government  From  its  ramparts  and  terraces, 
the  views  of  the  lower  town,  the  rivers,  the 
island  of  Orleans,  Point  Levi,  and  the  adja- 
cent country  are  among  the  finest  in  America. 
To  the  W.  of  the  walls,  and  extending  along 
the  heights,  lie  the  populous  faubourgs  of  St. 
Louis  and  St.  John,  reaching  far  beyond  the 
official  limits  of  the  city,  in  lines  of  elegant 
country  seats,  surrounded  by  trees  and  gardens. 
At  some  distance  from  the  barriers  of  these 


fiEuibonrgs  two  commemoradve  colunms  m  ri 
the  celebrated  plains  of  Abraham;  one,  u: 
atone,  surmounted  by  a  fiisciculus  of  anos,  b 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Gen«  Wolfe,  vi 
fell  at  this  point ;  the  other,  of  bronze,  is  tmt- 
orated  to  the  memory  of  the  soldierB  who  ^}r: 
their  blood  in  the  second  battle  on  the  pkL> 
of  Abraham.  The  citadel,  which  is  bmk  r-.: 
the  culminating  point  of  the  cape  sod  J-. 
mands  the  whole  city,  is  845  feet  abore  u 
level  of  the  river.  It  coTera  about  40  tc^^ 
and  is  regarded  aa  the  Gibraltar  of  Amen-^ 
The  approach  from  the  west,  in  the  direcu  i 
of  the  plains  of  Abraham,  ia  defended  bj4iDsr- 
telle  towers  500  or  600  rods  apart,  and  pla^^J 
about  i  of  a  mile  from  the  walls  of  the  c /; 
The  lower  town  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  r: 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  upon  an  allv 
soil,  and  is  bordered  with  wooden  quajs.  In 
is  the  seat  of  the  principal  business  of  the . ; . 
and  here  are  to  be  found  the  great  coiim)c.Ti 
houses,  banks,  insurance  offices,  the  excbr<. 
the  custom  house,  &o.  During  the  seas®  4 
navigation,  this  quarter  of  the  city  ^mem  i 
scene  of  great  activity.  The  docks  for  i-. 
river  vessels,  the  breweries,  distilleries,  f  i 
deries,  ^aa  works,  tanneries,  soap  mannfacn^rio. 
and  ship  yards  are  upon  the  banks  of  the  r. 
Charles,  in  the  faubourg  of  St  Bocb.  1'-^ 
large  quarter,  though  inhabited  mainljbyu. 
working  population,  has  some  fine  streets  iil 
elegant  stores.  The  ascent  from  the  lower  t 
the  upper  town  is  made  by  flights  of  ^e;i 
and  by  steep  winding  streets. — Quebec  basins: 
fine  buildings.  The  custom  house,  on  thelsif 
of  the  river,  is  an  imposing  Doric  edifice  ^ 
a  dome  and  a  facade  of  noble  colomos.  /- 
preached  by  a  long  flight  of  steps.  Qnebc  • 
the  seat  of  a  Boman  Catholic  archbishop  a^^ 
of  an  Anglican  bishop.  The  interior  of  '-- 
Catholic  catliedral,  the  chancel  of  vhicL : 
copied  from  the  apsis  of  St.  Peter^s  atP. :: 
is  much  admired ;  the  walls  are  adorned  «•! 
paintings,  one  of  which  is  a  superb  Yaudjit 
The  chapel  of  the  seminary,  near  the  churc 
has  the  best  collection  of  rel^ons  paintiiif>  ' 
America.  The  Protestant  cathedral,  a  \i^ 
gray  edifice  surmounted  by  a  tall  spire,  su: -^ 
in  the  centre  of  a  large  square,  enclcied  with  c 
iron  fence.  To  the  8.  K  is  the  parade  grc;:::  - 
a  central  point,  adorned  with  a  fine  fonnt&i 
and  to  the  S.  of  this  is  the  Durham  tem ' 
which  travellers  pronounce  the  finest  point  ' 
view  in  the  world.  The  garden  of  the ;  •; 
tress,  another  fine  promenade,  has  an  obel'^ 
erected  in  1828  to  the  memory  of  the  tic 
heroes,  W(^e  and  Montcahn.  Hontcahns^; 
mains  are  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  codtci- 
of  the  Ursulines,  but  the  body  of  Wolfe  J^^ 
conveyed  to  Westminster  abbey.  The  Co- 
mers church,  the  Wesleyan  ohurdi  (in  theflif 
boyant  style),  and  the  chapel  of  the  gnj|^ 
ters,  are  good  specimens  of  Gothic  chiirct 
architecture.  The  marine  hospital,  built  ati^- 
the  model  of  the  temple  of  the  Moses  on  t^j 
banks  of  the  Uissns,  the  archbishop's  palace,  vx 
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178,  The  timber,  deals,  and  cabinet  work  are 
Bent  mainly  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  bread- 
stuffs  to  the  English  colonies  of  North  America. 
There  are  some  manufactories  of  distilled  and 
fermented  liquors,  leather,  tobacco,  soap,  &c. 
The  city  has  two  banks  of  circulation,  with  a 
paid-up  capital  of  $1,682,868,  and  authorized 
$4,000,000;  circulation,  $878,828.  It  has  also 
branches  of  6  foreign  banks,  and  16  insurance 
oflSces. — ^The  municipal  government  of  the  city 
consists  of  a  mayor  and  24  councillors.  It  has 
one  representative  in  tbe  legislative  council,  and 
8  deputies  in  the  house  of  assembly.  Quebec 
is  also  the  county  seat  of  the  county  of  Quebec; 
area,  16,440  sq.  m. ;  pop.  27,951,  aside  from 
ttxBt  of  the  city. — Quebec  was  founded  by 
Samuel  Champlain  in  1608.  It  was  taken  by 
the  English  in  1629,  and  restored  to  France  by 
the  treaty  of  1682.  In  1686  it  had  100  inhab- 
itants. It  was  the  colony  of  a  concessionary 
company,  who  did  not  fulfil  their  promises  to 
the  settlers,  and  hence  its  growth  was  slow. 
The  magistrate,  named  by  the  company,  was 
called  a  syndic,  and  had  powers  similar  to  those 
of  a  mayor.  The  king,  dissatisfied  with  the 
management  of  the  company,  took  the  colony 
into  his  own  hands,  ana  in  1663  appointed  a 
governor,  and  created  the  sovereign  council  of 
Quebec,  who  were  charged  with  its  govern- 
ment. During  the  war  of  the  league  of  Augs- 
burg, the  neighboring  English  colonies  made 
an  unsuccessful  maritime  expedition  against  it 
(1690).  In  1711  the  attempt  was  renewed, 
with  no  better  success.  The  first  attempt  at 
erecting  stone  fortifications  was  made  after  the 
first  of  these  attacks,  the  place  having  been 
previously  protected  only  by  palisades.  In 
1784  it  had,  including  its. suburbs,  only  4,603 
inhabitants.  In  1769,  during  the  7  years'  war, 
the  English  Gen.  James  Wolfe  attacked  the 
city  and  bombarded  it.  On  Sept.  18,  1759. 
took  place  the  first  battle  of  the  plains  of 
Abraham,  in  which  both  the  contending  gen- 
erals fell,  and  England  gained  at  one  blow  an 
American  empire.  On  Sept.  18  Quebec  capitu- 
lated after  a  siege  of  69  days.  The  French  at- 
tempted its  recapture,  and  in  the  following 
spring  the  2d  battle  of  the  plains  of  Abraham 
was  fought,  and  victory  sided  with  the  French 
colonists ;  but  at  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1763 
Louis  XV.  ceded  the  whole  of  New  France  to 
the  English.  Quebec  rose  slowly  from  its 
ashes,  though  its  conunerce  increased.  In 
1764  the  first  newspaper,  the  "Quebec  Ga- 
zette," published  in  two  languages,  made  its 
appearance.  In  1775  the  city  had  only  6,000 
inhabitants.  In  1776  a  small  American  force 
under  Gen.  Montgomery  attempted  its  capture, 
but  failed,  with  the  loss  of  about  700  men  and 
their  commander.  In  1792,  the  year  of  the 
inauguration  of  the  representative  system  in 
Oanada,  the  first  Lower  Canadian  parliament 
was  convoked  at  Quebec,  and  the  city  remained 
the  seat  of  government  for  the  lower  province 
till  the  union  of  the  Oanadas  in  1840.  During 
this  period  its  growth  was  steady  and  mod- 
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erately  rapid;   in   1844   its  popni.:: 
82,876,  beside  2,797  in  the  suburbs,   r 
rible  fires  occurred  in  1645,  at  a  m^j 
terval,  in  the  faubourgs   of  St.  Rocb  . 
John;   nearly  3,000  houses  were  bcrt . 
property  to  the  amount  of  more  than  |- 
000  was  destroyed.    These  quarters  La- 
been  rebuilt  of  brick  and  stone.   In  I*' 
seat  of  government  was  returned  to  Q 
for  4  years,  under  the  arrangement  f-r 
nating  capitals  adopted  in  1849.    It  is  ri 
capital,  and  will  probably  remain  » *- 
new  buildings  are  completed  at  Ott&Tri, 

QUEDA,  or  Kedda,  a  native  sUtt  : 
W.  coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  boni. 
by  the  Siamese  territory  of  Ligor,  E 
Malay  state  of  Patani,  8.  by  the  state  •' 
and  the  British  province  of  WeDesJer.  ^ 
by  the  strait  of  Malacca ;  extreme  lenr 
150  m.,  average  breadth  60  m. ;  area,  T. 
m. ;  pop.  about  21,000.     A  chain  ofi^^i- 
tends  along  the  coast,  the  largest  of  ^t 
Lang-kaive  and  Trutao ;  but  large  Tt>? 
obliged  to  anchor  abont  4  m.  fitim  ik  - 
The  country  is  drained  by  numerooa  r 
of  which  are  navigable  by  boatsof  con4j 
size,  but  they  are  idl  obstructed  by  bar^  a ' 
mouths.    A  great  deal  of  the  surface  fe  It 
there  are  several  mountains,  the  most  t'.- 
of  which  is  Queda  peak,  5,000  feet  a:- 
sea.    Gold,  tin,  and  iron  are  founi  T. 
is  particularly  fertile.    Elephants  are  rr 
merous,  and  are  frequently  exported  to  - 
The  inhabitants  consist  of  Malajs.  ?:- 
negritos,  and  some  inMnigrantsfi-om  theL 
of  Hindostan  and  China.    Queda  had  fo' 
a  considerable  trade,  the  chief  esyons 
pepper,  rice,  and  about  150  tonsof  tin  ani: 
The  country  was  overrun  by  the  Siiis:t' 
1821,  who  occupied  it  for  several  ytf 
then  abandoned  it  after  §  of  thepopnla-i^- 
been  killed  or  driven  into  exile.    Capit*.  k 
da ;  pop.  about  2,000. 

QUEEN  (Goth,  queins,  qum,  a  vor  * 
wife;  Sax.  ewen^quena;  Gr.  ywij^ij! 
the  wife  of  a  king,  or  a  woman  who  t 
sovereign  of  a  kingdom.    In  the  former* 
city  she  is  regarded  in  most  countries  a5' 
son  of  dignity  only  inferior  to  that  of  w*  • 
band,  and  possesses  all  the  privileges  enjoj"- 
a  feme  sole.    Thns  in  England  she  can  rtj^ 
grants  from  or  make  them  to  her  hmm- 
purchase  or  convey  land  withont  his  ^; 
rence,  can  sue  and  be  sued  alone,  and  «'* 
of  her  property  by  will.    She  ^^  *  5^  . 
household  and  separate  courts  and  om- 
exempted  fi'om  paying  tolls  and  f^^^t, 
and  has  other  extraordinary  p^^^L^  * 
compass  or  imagine  her  death,  or  t^  ^  .'  ; 
defile  her  person,  even  with  her  mp;  , 
treason.    If  accused  of  treason  hei^^^'-^ 
tried  by  the  peers  of  parliament.  *^%  ^  . 
entitled  to  be  crowned  with  full  regai  p.|^^  , 
ties.    In  other  respects  she  is  on  y^^  J  - 
equality  with  the  subjects  of  ^^^^^^^^j% 
accordance  with  the  maxim  of  the  How 
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;  'ista  Ugtbm  soluta  non  est.   As  a  sovereign 

■  '/^s — a  signification  not  originally  compre- 
od  in  the  term  queen — she  possesses  all 
iT  tributes  of  a  king.     In  France,  where  by 

^;ilic  law  a  female  cannot  succeed  to  the 

■  lie,  the  mother  of  a  sovereign  has  some- 
>^  exercised  royal  authority  during  the  mi- 

I  y  of  her  son,  in  which  case  she  has  been 
-.  1  tlio  queen  regent.    The  queen  dowager 

K'  widow  of  a  king,  and  as  such  enjoys  most 
•';o  privileges  accorded  to  her  during  the 
\iiie  of  her  husband.    In  England  she  does 

]i>^e  her  rank,  although  she  marry  with  a 
iiiioiier ;  but  no  one  can  contract  a  marriage 

I I  lier  without  a  special  license  from  the 
•roij^n.  When  the  queen  dowager  is  mother 
l.o  sovereign,  she  is  commonly  called  the 
V  u  mother. 

MEE^  ANNE,  an  E.  co.  of  Md.,  bordered 
'  .y  Delaware,  W.  by  Chesapeake  bay,  and 
\V.  by  Chester  river,  and  drained  by  a  num- 
of  creeks,  among  which  Tuckahoe  is  the 
/.-t ;  area,  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18G0, 15,961, 
whom  4,174  were  slaves.  It  has  a  rolling 
f.Lr*e    and  fertile  soil.    The  productions  in 

0  were  697,159  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
J 103  of  wheat,  69,885  of  oats,  9,614  of  rye, 
::J0  lbs.  of  wool,  and  97,183  of  butter.  There 
:-e  8  grist  mills,  3  saw  mills,  2  newspaper 
'OS,  23  churches,  and  729  pupils  attending 
■Vu'  scliools.     Capital,  Centre vi He. 

^L  EEXS,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  N.  Y.,  in  the  W. 
t  of  Long  island,  bordered  N.  by  Long 
;  id  sound  and  S.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean; 
.1,  410  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  57,391.  Its  sur- 
i-»  somewhat  hilly ;  much  of  the  soil  is  fer- 
,  and  nearly  all  is  highly  cultivated.  The 
».\rs  are  much  indented  by  bays  and  inlets, 

1  on  the  8.  beach  there  are  many  small 
'j'Is.  The  productions  in  1855  were  337,685 
l.vls  of  Indian  corn,  102,217  of  wheat,  199,- 

■  .)f  oats,  71,019  of  rye,  21,224  of  buckwheat, 

.1J5  of  potatoes,  51,395  tons  of  hay,  and 

.'.'>3  lbs.  of  butter.      There  were  24  grist 

--,    7   saw  mills,    5  newspaper  offices,  73 

'•••!ie3,  and  17,365  pupils  attending  public 

I  »m1s.     It  is  intersected  by  the  Long  island 

["••ad,  and  the  Flushing  railroad  lies  wholly 

liiu  the  county.    Capital,  North  Hempstead. 

jl  EEX'S,  a  middle  co.  of  Prince  Edward 

:i«l,  bounded  N.  by  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 

1  s.  by  Xorthumberland  strait;   area,  756 

Ml. ;  pop.  in  1848,  32,111.    It  is  deeply  in- 

'  cd  by  a  number  of  inlets  and  bays,  by  one 

v\  iiich,  Hillsborough  bay,  it  is  nearly  inter- 

•ed.     This  bay  affords  a  safe  harbor  for  the 

--y"<{   ships.     The  surface  is  diversified  and 

-'•11  very  fertile.     Capital,  Charlottetown. 

'jT KEN'S,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Nova  Scotia,  bor- 

•'  1  S.  E.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  drained 

liroad,  Mersey,  and  Port  Med  way  rivers; 

a,  l»50  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  7,256.     Its  coast 

•'I'litcd  by  a  number  of  bays,  and  the  in- 

i'T  (Mjntains  several  beautiful  lakes.     Its  sur- 

»•  is  niu^^red,  and  the  soil  along  the  streams  is 

•i^*.     Capital,  Liverpool. 


QUEEN'S,aS.  CO.  of  New  Brunswick;  area, 

about  1,500  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1851, 10,634.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  river  St.  John,  and  drained 
by  several  of  its  tributaries,  of  which  the  more 
important  are  the  Salmon  river,  the  Washadon- 
rock,  and  the  Nerepis.  The  St.  John  is  navi- 
gable to  Fredericton,  90  m.  from  its  mouth. 
The  Salmon  flows  into  Grand  lake,  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water  about  30  m.  long  and  from  3  to 
10  m.  broad.    Capital,  Gagetown. 

QUEEN'S,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Ireland,  prov- 
ince of  Leinster,  bounded  N.  by  King's  coun- 
ty, E.  by  Kildare,  S.  by  Carlow  and  Kilkenny, 
and  W.  by  Tipperary ;  area,  664  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1851,  111,623.  The  principal  towns  ara 
Mountmellick,  Mountrath,  Maryborough,  and 
Portarlington.  The  surface  is  generally  undu- 
lating, rising  toward  the  N.  W.  into  the  Slieve« 
Bloom  mountains,  the  highest  summit  of  which 
is  1,734  feet  above  the  sea.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Barrow  and  Nore ;  and  there  is  only 
one  small  lake  in  the  county.  Iron  and  copper 
ore  are  found ;  and  anthracite  coal  mines  are 
extensively  worked.  With  the  exception  of 
the  centre  of  the  county,  where  there  are  ex- 
tensive bogs,  the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  Queen's 
county  returns  8  members  to  parliament,  2  for 
the  -county  and  one  for  Portarlington. 

QUEENSTOWN,  or  Cove  of  Coek,  a  town  of 
Ireland,  county  Cork,  situated  on  the  N.  side 
of  Cork  harbor,  9  m.  S.  W.  from  Cork ;  pop. 
in  1851,  11,428.  There  are  no  manufactures, 
and  the  town  is  supported  principally  by  the 
naval  and  military  establishments  in  its  vicini- 
ty. The  harbor  is  excellent.  The  name  was 
changed  from  Cove  to  Queenstown  in  honor  of 
a  visit  paid  by  Queen  Victoria  in  1849. 

QUfiRARD,  Joseph  Marie,  a  French  bibli- 
ographer, born  in  Rennes,  Dec.  25,  1795.  He 
was  placed  in  a  bookseller's  shop  at  the  age  of 
12,  and  afterward  was  emi)loyed  in  the  same 
business  in  Paris  and  Vienna,  where  he  col- 
lected the  materiids  for  his  first  bibliographi- 
cal work.  La  France  litteraire  (10  vols.  8vo., 
1826-42).  This  with  its  complementary  pub- 
lication. La  litterature  Fran^iise  cojitemporaifis 
(1837-44),  comprised  a  list  of  works  printed  in 
French  since  1700,  with  biographical  notices  of 
the  authors.  So  far,  however,  did  the  continua- 
tion promise  to  exceed  its  projected  size,  that 
the  publisher  took  it  by  legal  process,  unfin- 
ished, out  of  Qu6rard's  hands,  and  it  was  com- 
pleted by  others ;  and  Querard,  mulcted  in 
damages,  passed  several  months  in  prison.  He 
has  since  published  various  works,  and  project- 
ed an  Encyclopedie  du  hihUothtcaire^  upon  a 
very  extensive  plan.  His  most  curious  work 
is  Let  supercheries  lit  (entires  devoileea  (5  vols,, 
1845-59),  exposing  the  impostures,  apocryphal 
authors,  and  plagiarisms  in  modern  French  lit- 
erature. 

QUERCITRON,  the  bark  of  the  black  oak, 
querent  tinctorial  used  as  a  dye  stutV.  The 
black  outer  portion  of  the  bark  being  removed, 
the  inner  portion  is  found  to  contain  a  coloring 
principle  which  stains  the  saliva  yellow  when 
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the  bark  is  diewed ;  this  is  extracted  bj  boil- 
ing water,  giving  to  it  a  brownish  yellow  col- 
or, which  is  deepened  by  alkalies  and  bright- 
ened by  acids.  The  bark  is  largely  employed 
in  the  United  States  as  a  dye,  and  it  is  also  re- 
daced  to  a  coarse  powder  and  shipped  to  En- 
rope  in  great  quantities  for  the  same  nse,  par- 
ticularly in  calico  printing.  When  its  decoc- 
tion has  been  deprived  of  tannin  by  means  of 
glae,  a  fine  yellow  color  is  obtained  upon  fab- 
rics mordanted  with  alum,  and  various  shades 
of  olive  with  iron  mordants.  The  coloring 
principle  is  called  quercitrine,  or  from  its  acid 
reaction  quercitric  acid.  Black  oak  bark  is 
used  for  tanning  also,  but  the  yellow  color  is 
an  objection  to  this  use.  Its  astringent  and 
tonic  properties  have  led  to  its  use  in  medicine, 
but  white  oak  bark,  having  similar  medical 
properties  without  the  color,  is  preferred.  On 
account  of  its  tendency  to  irritate  the  bowels 
it  is  generally  applied  externally  as  a  bath 
rather  than  internally,  and  is  prescribed,  partic- 
ularly for  children,  in  cases  of  cholera  infan- 
tum^crofula,  intermittent  fevers,  &a 

QUERETAEO,  a  8.  state  of  Mexico,  bounded 
K  by  the  state  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  E,  and  8.  by 
Mexico,  and  W.  by  Michoacan  and  Guansjuato ; 
area,  1,820  sq.  m. ;  pop.  180,000.  It  occupies 
a  part  of  the  plateau  of  the  Cordillera,  and  is 
traversed  by  numerous  mountain  spurs;  but 
though  its  general  character  is  rugged,  it  con- 
tains much  fertile  land.  The  rivers  are  all 
small,  and  the  Tula  and  Rio  de  Montezuma, 
which  flow  on  the  eastern  frontier,  are  the  only 
streams  that  deserve  notice.  Gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, quicksilver,  tin,  lead,  and  antimony  are  all 
found.  Grain  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  con- 
siderable numbers  of  cattle  are  reared.  Woollen 
and  cotton  goods  are  manufactured,  from  ma- 
terials produced  within  the  state. — Quebbtaro, 
the  capita],  is  situated  on  a  plateau  6,365  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  110  m.  N".  W.  from 
Mexico ;  pop.  47,570.  It  occupies  the  sides 
and  summits  of  several  hills.  The  streets  are 
well  laid  out,  the  houses  regular,  and  the  city 
is  considered  next  in  rank  to  Mexico.  The 
principal  church  is  magnificently  decorated. 
The  city  is  supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct 
2  m.  long,  which  crosses  a  plain  upon  arches 
90  feet  high,  and  in  connection  with  a  tunnel 
brings  the  water  a  distance  of  6  m.  The  man- 
ufactures consist  chiefly  of  woollen  and  cotton 
goods  and  leather.  In  1848  the  Mexican  con- 
gress ratifled  the  peace  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  at  Queretaro. 

QUERINI,  Anoelo  Maria,  an  Italian  scholar, 
born  in  Venice  in  1680,  died  in  1766.  He  was 
of  a  patrician  family,  was  educated  at  the  col- 
lego  of  the  Jesuits  in  Brescia,  and  at  the  age 
of  17  became  a  Benedictine  monk  in  Florence. 
In  1710  he  set  out  on  a  tour  through  Europe, 
and  travelled  4  years  in  France,  England,  Hol- 
land, and  Germany.  In  1721  he  was  made 
archbishop  of  Corfu,  and  in  1728  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  see  of  Brescia,  created  cardinal, 
and  soon  after  made  librarian  of  the  Vatican, 


QUEVSDO  T  7ILLEQAS 

The  remainder  of  bis  life  was  spent  in  Brem 
Voltaire  dedicated  to  him  his  '^Semiranm.*' 

QUE8ADA.    See  Ximenbs  db  Quebada. 

QUE8NAY,  FkANCOiB,  a  French  phvbi  iz 
and  political  economist,  founder  of  the  sect  •:' 
the  physiocrats,  bom  near  Montfort-rAnum. 
department  of  8eine-et-0ise,  June  i  1694.  i  rj 
in  Versailles,  Dec.  16,  1774.  Althongh  u 
son  of  an  adyocate,  his  early  edncatioD  m 
entirely  neglected ;  but  having  a  strong  W; 
of  study,  he  found  means  to  acquire  aWi 
edge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  at  an  earljs^ 
began  the  study  of  medicine.  He  first  estab- 
lished himself  in  Mantes,  from  wMcli  pk«i3 
returned  to  Paris  about  1729  or  1780.  TiiP 
he  became  physician  to  Hme.  d^Stioles,  itt:- 
ward  the  marchioness  de  Pompadoar.  In  K  -' 
he  was  made  surgeon  in  ordinary  to  %  kirc. 
then  secretary  of  the  royal  academy  of  sorgery. 
and  in  1744  consulting  physician  to  the  b; 
He  wrote  a  number  of  medical  works,  and  ^• 
ly  devoted  his  attention  to  political  ecoEraj 
(See  Agmoxtltubal  Bystbh,  toI.  L  p.  2f 4.  a^i 
PounoAL  Economy,  toL  ziii.  p.  448.) 

QUfiTELET,  Lambebt  Adolphe  hcdxv  : 
Belgian  astronomer,  statistician,  aod  ceri 
philosopher,  bom  in  Ghent,  Feb.  W,  !••' 
When  scarcely  18  years  old  he  was  appoinJri 
professor  of  mathematics  in  his  native  ton 
and  6  years  later  at  the  Atheneum  in  B^:^-.  - 
In  1824  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  sent  be 
to  Paris  to  complete  his  astronomical  stricio: 
and  on  his  return  home  in  1826,  he  viscbn: 
ed  with  superintending  the  building  of  m  ^-^ 
servatory,  receiving  at  the  same  time  the^irec- 
torship  of  that  institution,  which  he  still  b<  % 
Between  1827  and  1829  he  visited  InM 
Scotland,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italj.  ^• 
is  now  perpetual  secretary  of  the  academy  ^* 
sciences  of  Belgium,  and  corresponding  men:u<: 
of  the  French  institute.  He  has  published  J»- 
tronomie  eUmentaire  (1826);  lUchmJut  fUy 
tique8  sur  le  royaume  des  Pays  Bat  (18S0) ;  /'* 
cherches  sur  la  rSproduetion  et  la  nufrtaUuj' 
iur  la  population  de  laJSelffique  (1883);  Stut^- 
tique  criminelle  de  la  Belgique  (1882);  Ikl^ 
fluence  dee  saieone  sur  la  fnortaliti  fl«j  <  v 
rents  dges  (1888) ;  Sur  la  thhriedajtrobah/^ 
appliquiee  aux  seienees  morale  et  fomf'^ 
(1846) ;  Du  systMne  social  etdesUiigvi  It '; 
gissent  (1848) ;  Sur  la  statistigue  mmu  ^N'' 
principee  qui  doitent  en  former  Jo  tff«  0^^' 
and  since  1838  the  Annuaire  de  Vdbserxa'^-^ 
de  Bruxelles, 

QUETZALOOATL.    See  HrAflncAg. 

QUEVEDO  Y  VILLEGAS,  Fkaxcisto  « ; 
MEZ  DB,  a  Spanish  author,  bom  in  Mftdrid  ic 
1580,  died  at  Villanueva  de  los  Infentes,  n- 
8,1646.  He  was  educated  at  the  university'- 
Alcala,  and  took  a  degree  in  theology  «t  i-'; 
age  of  15.  Having  kiUed  a  nobleman  m  a  ji ^^ 
for  insulting  a  lady,  he  fled  to  Sicily  w  >*•' 
the  viceroy,  the  duke  of  Ossuna,  gaie  to"  - 
orable  employment,  and  on  his  wmor*^ 
Kaples  made  hira  minister  of  finance.  ^  i»j -^^ 
era!  times  visited  Madrid  on  dij 
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the  Atacamas,  fund  the  Gliangos,  each  speaking 
dutmct  languages,  bat  those  of  the  Qnichuas 
and  Aymares  haying  so  many  affinities  as  to  be 
regarded  as  dialects  of  a  common  tongue.  The 
Quichuas  were  the  especial  subjects  of  the  Incas, 
and  the  nucleus  of  their  empire,  occupying  the 
capital,  Cazco,  and  a  vast  extent  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Numerically  they  were  the 
dominant  race  of  Peru,  and  their  language  was 
the  most  widely  diffused  of  any  spoken  in  the 
empire.  At  this  day  they  compose  nearly  three 
fourths  of  the  Indian  population  of  Peru  and 
Bolivia.  Physically  they  are  short,  with  broad 
chests,  and  capable  of  long  and  severe  exertion. 
Their  complexion  has  not  the  coppery  hue  of 
the  North  American  Indians,  nor  the  yellow 
tinge  of  the  Indians  occupying  the  lower  regions 
of  South  America,  but  may  be  described  as 
olive-brown  or  bronze.  Their  color  as  well  as 
their  physical  peculiarities  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  fact  of  their  occupying  a  country  ele- 
vated from  7,500  to  15,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
where  the  climate  is  always  cool  and  dry. 
Their  features  are  strongly  marked,  and  ac- 
cording to  B^Orbigny  have  a  closer  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  Mexicans  than  those  of  any 
other  American  nations,  from  which  they  are 
further  distinguished  as  having  the  least  beard. 
What  is  known  as  Peruvian  civilization,  art, 
and  religion,  attests  their  intellectual  and  moral 
characteristics  and  capabilities.  Previou  s  to  the 
conquest  they  had  made  considerable  advances 
in  science,  apparently  without  foreign  aid  or 
suggestions.  They  had  a  decimal  system  of 
numeration,  a  circumstance  which  widely  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  the  Mexicans,  whose 
system  was  vigintesimal.  They  had  observed 
ijie  solstices  and  equinoxes,  and  accurately  de- 
termined the  length  of  the  solar  year.  "  They 
cultivated  poetry  and  music,"  says  Prichard, 
**  and  the  roundelays  of  the  Incas  were  cele- 
brated by  the  Spanish  writers  for  their  pathetic 
and  beautiful  simplicity.  Their  language  was 
harmonious,  gracefiil,  and  formed  by  the  most 
artificial  system  of  infiections  and  combinations. 
Their  religion  was,  if  we  may  apply  such  epi- 
thets to  any  uninspired  faith,  the  mere  result 
of  the  inward  light  of  an  untaught  human 
mind,  in  the  highest  degree  spiritual  and  sublime. 
They  recognized  in  Pachacamac  the  invisible 
God,  the  creator  of  all  things,  supreme  over 
all,  who  governed  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  whom  they  worshipped  without 
image  or  temple  in  the  open  air;  while  to  the 
sun,  his  visible  creature,  tibey  erected  temples, 
honored  him  with  costly  gifts,  and  with  rites 
performed  by  consecrated  virgins."  Some  au- 
thors classify  the  ancient  Peruvians  under  three 
heads:  the  Aymares  (including  the  Quichuas 
and  Aymares),  the  Ohinchas  (corresponding 
with  the  Changes  of  Prichard),  and  the  Huan- 
cas  or  Atacamas. 

QUICKSILVER.    See  Mkboubt. 

QUIETISM.    SeeMoLiNOS. 

QUILIMANE,  or  KiLiHAifs,  a  town  of  the 
Portuguese  territory  of  Mozambique,  on  the 
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E.  coast  ot  AMca,  situated  on  the  left  b&i:.  <; 
the  river  Quilimane,  the  N.  arm  of  the  'U- 
besi,  16  m.  from  the  sea,  in  laL  17*"  6£'  t?.. ;  - 
87**  1'  E. ;  pop.  about  15,000.  It  iairrea  r 
built,  some  of  the  dwellings  being  of  i;- 
some  of  mud,  and  many  of  reeds  and  grass.  Ii 
chief  exports  are  gold  and  ivory. 

QUILLWORT,  a  submerged  aquatic  f^ 
with  rush-like  or  quilled  leaves,  proctiti.: 
from  a  conunon  contracted  stem  (cormutl  t1  . 
emits  roots  from  beneath.  From  its  eTtrr.': 
condition  throughout  the  year,  it  Lasrtu.i : 
the  generic  name  of  isoetea  (Gr.  wrw,  cquLl^ 
cTor,  year).  Its  organs  of  propagatioL  r 
lodged  in  chambered  conceptacles  (spomtn^ 
enclosed  in  the  bases  of  the  leaves,  and  i- . 
with  minute,  irregularly  spherical  br.^ 
(oaphoridia)^  which  at  firat  cohere  in  K3 
The  quillworts  belong  to  the  natural  orde: 
dropterides  or  water  ferns,  and  are  cti  u-; 
cryptogamous  plants.  The  lake  quiliwor:  .'. 
Iacu8tri8,  Linn.)  is  the  most  common  foTz,.::. 
is  found  on  the  bottom  of  ponds  asd  in  *  • 
streams  in  New  England.  Other  specie>  j. 
known  in  the  southern  and  western  state". 

QUILOA,  a  town  of  E.  Africa,  on  an  i  ~ 
of  the  same  name  off  the  coast  of  Zan^*^:-' 
in  lat.8^  57'  8.,  long.  89°  87' E.;  pop.:;!  ^^ 
7,000.  It  has  a  fort  built  of  mud  andl:  ^ 
and  whitewashed,  and  is  partly  sanozi-.' 
with  walls.  The  streets  are  nairow,  and  n:: ' 
of  the  houses  are  two  stories  high ;  and  i  '^ 
is  a  large  mosque  with  25  domes.  At  :: 
time  an  extensive  trade  was  carried  on,  I  c: ' 
is  of  little  importance  now.  Quiloa  fom-  - 
dependency  of  the  sultan  of  Zanabar.  V'  ^ 
the  Portuguese  navigators  first  visited  that:/" 
of  the  world,  Quiloa  was  a  large  towaac^i  -. 
capital  of  a  prince  who  ruled  over  Sofala  t-' 
Mozambique.  In  1506  it  was  taken  andbrrr 
by  Francisco  de  Almeida,  and  the  Portt?:^- 
afterward  built  a  fort,  but  were  corapdlcu  * ' 
abandon  it  in  consequence  of  the  unhelt.; 
nature  of  the  clunate.  It  subseqnentlj  btt  -; 
a  slave  depot,  and  continued  to  be  enricln*:  :» 
that  traffic  till  the  early  part  of  the  ISth  r'- 
tury,  when  the  island  was  captured  by  ri^' " 
from  Madagascar,  who  held  it  until  thcT  ^u: 
expelled  by  a  force  sent  from  Zanzibar  t'j  t: 
imam  of  Muscat. 

QUIN,  James,  an  English  actor,  \>om  ^ 
London,  Feb.  24,  1C98,  died  in  Bath,  Jan  -; 
1766.    His  grandfather  had  been  lord  ma^ 
of  Dublin,  and  his  father  removing  to  thstv-. 
after  his  birth,  James  was  educated  at  tie  ^-^.; 
versity  there,  and  when  20  years  old  Y^:;J 
London,  and  commenced  the  study  of  tiitj" 
in  the  Temple.    Having  obtained  an  <:^ 
ment  at  Drury  Lane  in  1717,  he  at  first  a;.^. 
subordmate  parts,  but  gauxcd  so^n^ jl^f "l 7^ 
in  the  character  of  B^azet    hi  ip» ";_, 
cured  his  fame  by  acting  Falstaffin  the  vie .. 
Wives  of  Wmdsor,"  and  greatly  i?crea»*;^;: 
in  1781  by  excelling  Barton  Booth  m  the  >*; 
of  Oato ;  and  on  the  appearance  of  tTarr"  | 
1741,  he  stood  at  the  head  of  hisproi«^"^- 
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natelj  serrated,  smooth  on  both  sides,  stipules 
remform  and  serrated;  flowers  mostlj  2  or  8 
together,  calyx  smooth,  the  sepals  short,  ob- 
tuse, entire ;  corolla  with  5  rich  crimson  petals ; 
stamens  in  2  rows ;  frait  smaU,  hard,  austere, 
with  a  singular  aromatic  and  peppery  perfume, 
and  of  a  greenish  yellow  color.  The  Japan 
quince  trained  to  a  wall  or  upon  a  framework 
produces  a  very  fine  effect,  and  when  trained 
to  a  single  stem  its  drooping  branches  are  very 
picturesque.  It  is  propagated  from  pieces  of 
Its  roots,  from  suckers  and  layers,  or  from  cut- 
tings. A  very  distinct  variety  with  creamy  and 
blush-tinted  flowers,  and  another  with  semi- 
double  red  flowers,  are  known  to  gardeners. 
Other  superior  varieties  are  the  residts  of  the 
labors  of  floriculturists. 

QUINOY.  I.  A  township  of  Norfolk  co., 
Mass.,  8  m.  S.  by£.  from  Boston,  bordering  on 
Quincy  bay,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Old  Oolony 
and  Fall  River  railroad;  pop.  in  1860,  6,788. 
About  8  m.  from  the  bay,  m  an  elevated  range, 
are  immense  quarries  of  granite,  employing  over 
800  men,  and  yielding  to  the  annual  value  of 
about  $250,000.  The  village  is  beautifully  sit- 
uated on  a  plain  in  the  centre  of  the  township. 
It  contfuns  a  town  house,  a  newspaper  office,  2 
banks,  and  8  churches,  viz. :  2  Congregational, 
1  Episcopal,  2  Methodist,  2  Roman  Oatholio, 
and  1  Universalist.  It  was  formerly  called 
Braintree,  and  is  noted  as  the  birthplace  of 
John  Hancock,  John  Adams,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  and  Josiah  Quincy,  jr.  In  1828  a 
stone  church  was  erected,  containing  monu- 
ments to  the  memory  of  John  Adams  and  his 
wife,  and  John  Quincy  Adams  and  his  wife. 
A  horse  railroad  is  in  process  of  construction 
connecting  Quincy  with  Boston.  II.  The  cap- 
ital of  Adams  co.,  HI.,  on  the  Mississippi  river, 
160  m.  from  St.  Louis,  110  m.  W.  from  Spring- 
field, and  268  m.  S.  W.  from  Chicago ;  pop.  in 
1860, 18,718.  It  is  handsomely  situated  on  an 
elevated  bluff  commanding  an  extensive  view 
of  the  river  and  country  around,  and  has  an  ac- 
tive trade.  It  contains  the  court  house,  a  num- 
ber of  manufacturing  estabUshments,  8  banks, 
6  newspaper  offices,  and  21  churches.  It  has 
very  extensive  railroad  communications,  being 
the  W.  terminus  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington, 
and  Quincy,  and  t^e  Quincy  and  Toledo  rail- 
roads, and  is  also  connected  with  8t.  Joseph, 
on  the  MissourL  by  a  railroad  to  Palmyra. 

QUINOY.  1.  Josiah,  jr.  (so  known  to  his 
oontemporaries  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
father  of  the  same  name,  who  survived  him), 
an  American  lawyer,  orator,  and  political 
writer  of  the  period  just  preceding  the  revo- 
lution, bom  in  Boston,  Feb.  28,  1744,  died  at 
eea  off  Gloucester,  Mass.,  April  26,  1775.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  collepre  in  1768,  and 
studied  law  with  Oxenbridge  Thacher,  jr.,  a 
barrister  in  large  practice,  whom  on  his  death 
in  1765  he  succeeded  in  his  business  and  took 
at  once  the  highest  rank  in  his  profession. 
After  the  passage  of  the  stamp  act,  notwith- 
standing the  military  occupation  of  Boston  by 


the  British,  he  fearlessly  denounced  tbe  c> 
pressions  of  the  parliament  and  its  tIoU:  b 
of  the  rights  of  the  colonists,  in  public  me^ti:.^ 
and  through  the  press.    Though  of  a  skil  * 
firame  and  imperfect  health,  he  had  a  toIc^  : 
great  compass  and  beauty,  a  graceful  and  ;i< 
sionate  delivery,  and  a  flow  of  thought  at  > : 
fervid  and  logical,  which  placed  him  is  t 
first  rank  of  the  orators  of  that  day.   HLi  lz 
was  always  joined  by  hia  contemporaries  jl'. 
still  continues  to  be  so,  with  those  of  J::l{ 
Otis  and  Joseph  Warren,  as  men  who  ^.' 
most  powerfully  influential  in  causing  the  re-  - 
lution,  though  death  or  calamity  hindered  tii  i 
from  assisting  in  its  progress  and  its  triun;' 
Beside  his  speeches  in  town  meetings  and  ul- 
public  assemblies,  in  Faneuil  hall  and  tbe  i.i 
oouth  church,  he  inflamed  and  directed  'i. 
public  sentiment  of  that  critical  time  bj  :j 
bold  and  animated  appeals  through  tLe  ne^r 
papers  of  the  day,  under  various  signatnr^.^t 
with  no  real  concealment  of  authorship  h 
May,  1774,  he  published  his  principal  ]k  '  ~ 
work,  *^  Observations  on  the  Boston  Pun  B-. 
with  Thoughts  on  Civil  Government  and  Sta:! 
ing  Armies."  This  was  published  with  hi*  on 
name  on  the  title  page,  and  produced  a  5tn-; 
and  permanent  influence  on  the  opinioDs  I'i 
purposes  of  the  period.    In  it,  as  in  his  m:y 
mous  writings,  he  distinctly  states  the  imrr 
ble  necessity  of  the  appeal  to  arms  which  5: : 
followed,  but  which  few  were  then  readj 
regard  as  unavoidable,  and  plainly  shad.^; 
forth  independence   as  the   necessary  re^v. 
which  still  fewer  were  then  ready  to  u-'-- 
template.    This  work  was  republished  m  Lc 
don,  and  excited  much  attention  on  the  ]^- 
both  of  ministerialists  and  the  oppositioiL  Ij 
bears  marks  of  having  been  written  in  ft^.^ 
haste  at  moments  snatched  from  profes^-i^-^ 
avocations.    He  had  not  even  time  to  (ff- 
rect  the  proofs,  which  service  was  peifonr- 
for  hun   by    8amuel  Adams.     An  atteE:- 
was   made   to   deter   him   from   nnbli?!"^-' 
this  work  by  an  elaborate  and  wdl  wri:*^^ 
letter  sent  to  hun  anonymously,  bnt  beieud 
to  have  proceeded  firom  a  high  fonctionair  «^ 
the  government.  To  this  letter  he  made  a  brief 
but  spirited  reply  through  the  "MasaachoHtts 
Gazette,"  and  forthwith  proceeded  with  th? 
publication.    Previously  to  this,  howeyer.  aj 
ter  the  '^Boston  massacre"  of  March  5.  l«j^5'' 
he  gave  the  strongest  proof  possible  of  ^ 
moral  courage  and  sense  of  professional  du^T. 
Immediately  upon  the  arrest  of  Oapt  PrK'  J^ 
and  the  soldiers  who  fired  upon  the  i>t*¥  • 
application  was  made  on  their  behalf  to  ar. 
Quincy  and  to  John  Adams  to  act  as  t.Kir 
counsel.    This  duty  they  accepted  in  the  £^^ 
of  the  strongest  popular  opprobrimn,  aad  a 
the  case  of  the  former  of  an  impassioned  re- 
monstrance from  his  fether.  They  were  not  <-^ 
terred  from  their  duty,  however,  and  od  w 
trials  the  next  autumn  the  acqaittal  of  i^^ 
prisoners  justified  their  course,  and  did  hm 
to  the  sense  of  justice  and  self-control  of  w^ 
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dastry,  disinterestedness,  and  fidelity.  In  1828 
he  lost  his  election  through  the  inflnenoe  of 
the  fire  department,  which  he  had  reorganized, 
in  consequence  of  his  refasal  to  appoint  a  per- 
son he  deemed  incompetent  as  the  chief  engi- 
neer. The  presidency  of  Harvard  university 
was  then  vacant' through  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  Xirkland,  and  the  corporation  at  once  and 
unanimously  offered  it  to  him.  There  was 
some  objection  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  to  the 
appointment  of  a  layman  to  a  post  which  had 
almost  always  been  filled  by  one  of  their  or- 
der; but  the  voice  of  the  general  public  ap- 
proved the  selection,  and  the  result  justified  it. 
He  was  inaugurated  in  June,  1829,  and  held 
the  post  until  Aug.  1845,  when  he  resigned, 
followed  by  the  regrets  of  all  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  college.  A  man  of  the  world 
and  of  business,  as  well  as  a  lover  of  letters, 
he  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  college  and  ad- 
ministered its  discipline  in  a  manner  which 
left  it  in  a  state  of  high  prosperity.  Since  then 
he  has  lived  a  strictly  private  life,  except  in 
the  year  1856,  when  he  took  a  prominent  and 
influential  part,  by  speech  and  through  the 
press,  being  then  in  his  85th  year,  in  the  effort 
to  elect  Ool.  Fremont  to  the  presidency.  He 
la  still  living  (1861)  in  full  possession  of  all  his 
mental  faculties  and  the  thorough  ei\]oyment 
of  life,  the  patriarch  of  the  public  men  of 
America.  Beside  many  speeches  in  congress 
and  orations  on  particular  occasions,  the  chief 
of  which  are  those  on  July  4, 1826,  the  jubilee 
of  independence,  on  the  second  centennial  cele- 
bration of  the  settlement  of  Boston,  Sept.  1830, 
and  the  second  centennial  of  Harvard  uni- 
versity, Sept.  1836,  Mr.  Quincy  has  published 
the  works  named  below :  ^^  Memoir  of  Josiah 
Quincy,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts"  (Boston,  1825) ; 
"  History  of  Harvard  University"  (2  vols.,  Cam- 
bridge, 1840^ ;  **  The  Journals  of  M(gor  Samuel 
Bhaw,  the  first  American  Consul  at  Canton, 
with  a  life  of  the  Author"  (Boston,  1847) ; 
"The  History  of  the  Boston  Atheneaum" 
(Cambridge,  1851) ;  "  The  Municipal  History 
of  the  Town  and  City  of  Boston  during  two 
Centuries"  (Boston,  1852) ;  "  The  Life  of  John 
Quincy  Adams"  (Boston,  1858);  "Essays  on 
the  Soiling  of  Cattle"  (Boston,  1859).  HI. 
Edmund,  a  political  and  miscellaneous  author, 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Boston,  Feb.  1, 
1808.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college 
in  1827.  He  has  published  "  Wensley,  a  Story 
without  a  Moral "  (Boston,  1854),  and  has  been 
a  frequent  contributor  to  literary  periodicals 
and  ^litical  newspapers.  He  has  long  been 
prominent  among  the  Gkrrisonian  abolitionists. 

QUINCT,  QuATBEidtBB  DiL  See  Qhjitbk- 
itksE  dbQuinoy. 

QUINET,  Edgab,  a  French  historian,  poet, 
and  philosoph*er,  bom  at  Bourg-en-Bresse,  de- 
partment of  Ain,  in  1803.  Having  visited  Ger- 
many and  acquainted  himself  with  Oerman 
giilosophy,  he  published  a  translation  of 
erder^s  Ideea  sur  la  phihtophie  de  VhuUnre 
de  rhumanitS  (3  vols.  8vo.,  1827),  with  an  in- 


trodnotion,  and  in  1828  accompanied  a  > 
tifio  commission  to  the  Morea,  where  Lt 
lected  material  for  his  Gries  modeme  ft  n^ 
parts  atec  VantiquiU  (8vo.,  1880).  Bec<  il  , 
contributor  to  the  Einue  des  demp  ffi^/< 
published  in  it  in  1881-^2  a  number  of  (>.- 
beside  an  ambitious  poem  entitled  Ahu 
which  was  reprinted  in  book  fonn  io  > 
He  also  contributed  to  the  same  periodii  1 
poetes  de  VAUemagne  (1884) ;  Lapohle  rj 
Bomirej  Ve^^ee  Latine  (1836),  and  X- 
IVan{iaUe  (1837),  and  published  Voya*:'* 
solitaire  (1836),  and  two    poems:  ^\■  ■ 
(1886),  and  Fromethie  (1838),  in  which . 
tempted  to  realize  what  he  conceived  t. 
the  "  democratic  epopee."  Hie  mythical  ?I. 
and  philosophical  pretensions  of  these  [-. 
being  little  in  accorduice  with  French  t. 
they  had  but  moderate  success.    He  cod\: 
his  studies  on  epic  poetry  in  a  brilliant  - 
8ur  rSpopie  Indienne^  and,  under  the  ti:i. 
Allemagne  et  Italie,  published  a  collect)'  i 
philosophical  and  poetical  compodtions  ^  . 
8vo.,  1889).    Although  appointed  in  ISi.' 
fessor  of  foreign  literature  at  Lyons,  he  wti  : 
1840  a  sharp  pamphlet  against  the  policy  >: 
government  and  uie  war  in  the  East,  uodt: . 
title  of  1815  et  1840,  which  was  followed  V  ~ 
Avertissement  au  pays  in  1841.    This  dlL : 
prevent  his  appointment  in  18^  to  the  p:  - 
sorship  of  the  literature  of  southern  £u: ; 
just  established  at  the  college  of  France.  • 
now  produced  Le  gtnie  des  rtligicns,  aii<l  r 
Michelet  began  a   vigorona  crusade  &:- 
the  Jesuits,  whom  they  bodi  assailed  u:s  > 
ingly  in  their  public  lectures.    Let  /it'..'/  - 
summary  of  these  lectures,  which  tier  ]  - 
lished  in  conjunction  in  1843,  had  an  imi<< 
sale;  andQumet^s  own  pamphlets, D^ /o (' 
de  discussion  en  matins  reliifietm,  Rejf' 
piques  ohsertations  de  Ilgr.  Va/rchttip'- 
Farts  (1843),  L^uUramontanismey  ou  h  << 
modeme  et  Viglise  modemey  and  rinqni!.' 
et  Us  socUtSs  seerites  en  Espagne  (1844).  ^^'■ 
scarcely  less  successful.  But  the  war  iud  l-^- 
pushed  too  far  for  the  government  io  over!  • » 
it,  and  Quinet  was  suspended  firom  his  prt'  ^ 
sorship.    He  occupied  hia  leisure  in  rii::. . 
Bpain,  and  printed  on  his  return  Met  vK'^  , ' 
en  Emagney  and  Le  Christianism et  la  n  ;• 
tion  Franfaise  (1846).    The  next  year,  Itu: 
elected  a  deputy  by  his  native  town,  he  i^; 
ticipated  in  the  reform  manifestations.  '^•'^^ 
up  arms  in  Feb.  1848,  and  triumphantlT  re- 
sumed his  professorship  at  the  college  of  Fra:vt. 
where  he  was  proud  "  to  inaugurate  the  re; 
public  in  the  very  chair  of  a  king's  lecturt- 
He  was  elected  colonel  of  the  11th  legioD  ot  i^j 
national  guard  of  Paris,  and  sent  by  his  depi;^- 
ment  to  the  constituent  and  legislatiTe  as.-  -• 
blies,  where  he  took  his  seat  among  thej;^:{J 
radicals.    In  the  mean  tune  he  published  i  ;* 
Betolutums  d^Italie  (1848),  and  on  the  Fri-.^ 
expedition  to  Rome  issued  a  pamphlet,  Cr^^  - 
Autrichienne,  Frangaise,  NapolUaiM  (tM^"^ 
gnole  eontre  la  reptibligue  EmaiM,  ^^'^ 
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.witili  sogan  gam^  sUreh,  Bteurine,  oaffeme,  and 
TAriooa  otiier  sabstances.  Any  mineral  sub- 
atance  not  volatizable  is  detected  bj  exposing 
the  quinine  to  a  red  beat,  by  wbich  tbe  pure 
aalt  is  entirely  dissipated.  Treatment  with  al- 
cohol and  other  solvents  exposes  those  impuri- 
ties which  are  not  also  soluble  in  them. 

QUINSY  (Um^illitis^  amygdalitu^  orcyTianehe 
tormllarU;  Fr.  eBquinaneie)^  common  inflam- 
matory sore  throat.  Though  called  tonsillitis, 
the  inflammation  is  rarely  confined  to  the  ton- 
sila  themselves,  but  involves  the  pharynx,  the 
■oft  palate,  and  the  uvula,  and  sometimes  ex- 
tends to  the  root  of  the  tongue.  It  commences 
with  a  feeling  of  dryness  and  discomfort  about 
the  throat,  and  with  pain  in  swallowing.  On 
examination  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
throat  is  found  to  be  reddened  and  the  tonsils 
more  or  less  swollen.  As  the  disease  advances, 
the  inflamed  parts,  at  first  pretematurally 
dry,  become  covered  with  viscid  mucus,  and 
the  distress  of  the  patient  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  efforts  which  he  is  tempted  to  make  to 
remove  this  secretion.  In  many  cases  suppura- 
tion occurs  in  one  or  both  tonisils;  when  this 
takes  place  those  organs  are  often  enormously 
ewollen,  and  together  with  the  swollen  and  in- 
famed  palate  may  render  the  breathing  difl- 
ealt  and  painful.  lit  such  cases  the  febrile  reac- 
tion is  strongly  marked,  the  skin  being  hot  and 
tbe  pulse  full  and  frequent;  the  patient  is  en- 
tirely unable  to  take  nourishment,  and  the 
voice  becomes  thick  and  characteristic  of  the 
disease.  The  pain,  exceedingly  acute  when 
the  patient  attempts  to  swallow,  or  to  dear  his 
throat  of  the  viscid  mucus  which  adheres  to  it, 
often  extends  to  the  ear,  and  sometimes  is  at- 
tended with  partial  deafness.  The  bursting  of 
the  little  abscess  formed  in  the  tonsil  is  at  once 
followed  by  great  relief  to  the  patient;  the 
matter  has  a  nauseous  taste  and  often  an  ex- 
ceedingly offensive  smell.  The  disease,  though 
very  painful,  is  attended  with  little  or  no 
danger;  it  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  inflammation  may  by  extension  in- 
volve the  larynx  and  thus  prove  fatal,  and 
eases  are  on  record  in  which  death  has  occur- 
red from  the  ulceration  having  involved  a 
branch  of  the  carotid  artery. — ^The  disease  re- 
quires but  little  treatment.  A  mild  purgative 
in  the  commencement  and  the  use  of  warm 
water  aa  a  gargle  are  all  that  are  necessary. 
Early  in  the  attack  powdered  guaiac  resin  in 
doses  of  20  or  80  grains,  suspended  in  muci- 
lage or  simp,  several  times  a  day,  often  gives 
great  relief  and  seems  to  cut  short  the  attack. 
Late  in  the  disease  stimulant  and  astringent 
gargles  may  be  advisable. 

QUINTANA,  Maihjbl  Josi,  a  Spanish  poet 
and  patriot,  born  in  Madrid  in  1772,  died  there, 
March  11,  1857.  He  was  educated  at  Sala- 
manca for  the  profession  of  the  law,  which  he 
practised  for  a  time  at  Madrid.  His  tragedy 
of  "  The  Duke  of  Viseo,"  imitated  from  "  The 
Castle  Spectre"  of  M.  G.  Lewis,  was  performed 
in  1801,  and  was  not  successful    In  1802  ho 
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.prodnced  a  onall  volume  of  lyric  poems  -  . 
patriotic  spirit  immediately  brought  tiivi. . 
lavor,  and  in  1805  placed  upon  the  s:.:  u 
Felayo,  intended  to  rouse  lua  countni.  :  * 
resist  foreign  oppression,  wbich  was  t   . 
well  received.    Hia  "Lives  of  Distii:  :. 
Spaniards"  (1807),  and  8  volumes  of  t*    .  • 
from  Spanish  poets,  with  critical  nou?. -. 
prepared  with  the  same  patriotic  motive.    . 
the  revolution  of  1808  he  published  lb 
to  Emancipated  Spain,"  and,  both  thrcL.   . 
press  and  ai^secretaiy  to  ttte  cortex  ^\.  . 
regency,  exerted  himself  to  the  utmcrt  \   ■ 
hidf  of  his  country ;  but  after  the  ret' : 
Ferdinand  VII.  from  France  in  1814,  Q:  -.. 
was  confined  for  6  years  in  the  fortress  (•:  1 . 
peluna.    After  the  revolution  of  1823 1  • 
mained  in  Estremadura  until  the^coes*. 
Isabella  IL,  whose  education  he  had  si 
tended,  when  he  was  recalled  to  office,  r- . 
a  peer,  and  crowned  with  laurel.    H:« 
plete  works  have  been  published  m  L  . 
neyra^s  Bihlioteea  de  autoret  EtpaHoU*  (;- . 
QUINTIUAN  (QxTiKTiLiAKrs),  Maec:  : 
Bins,  a  Boman  rhetorician,  bom  proki 
Oalagurris  in  Spain  about  A.  D.  40,  dieii . 
118.    He  was  educated  at  Bome,  stud^t. 
der  Domitius  Afer,  and  after  revisiting  I  -  - 
tive  country  returned  with  Galba,  anu  -• 
the  profession  of  an  advocate,  and  al^ 
came  distinguished  as  a  teacher  of  t;lo 
Among  his  pupils  were  the  younger  Flii::  - 
the  two  grand-nephews  of  Domitian,  bjv 
monarch  he  was  invested  with  the  a:-  • 
honors  and  title.    He  was  the  first  wl    - 
ceived  from  the  imperial  treasury  a  re:  . 
salary  of  100,000  sesterces  a  year,  TrLi< . 
given  him  by  Vespasian.      For  20  jtir-  - 
taught  oratory  with  such  success,  that  his : 
became  synonymous  with  excellence  in  tl  •.  " 
His  great  work  was  a  treatise  on  the  edi^^ 
of  an  orator,  entitled  De  Institutione  Oj>  [ 
Libri  XIL  There  are  164  declamations  2h  r 
to  him;  and  he  wrote  also  a  work  Di  c 
CorrupUB  Floquentia,    The  first  comple:' )-" 
of  the  "Institutes"  was  discovered  b/P-- 
Bracciolini  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall  t 
attending  the  council  of  Constance.   The; 
tio  princeps  was  printed  at  Bome  by  Pi  i 
Lignamine  (fol.,  1470) ;  the  best  edition  b  '■  -; 
begun  by  Spalding  and  finished  byZun.f- 
vols.  8vo.,  Leipsic,  179^-1829).    The  M:?- 
tutes"  have  been  translated  into  Engll^^ . 
Guthrie  (2  vols.  Svo.,  London,  1756),  bj^-; 
sail  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1774),  and  by  Vatsc:  . 
vols.,  London,  1866).  _ 

QUINTUS  OURTIUS  RUFUa  SeeCrr:TT> 
QUINTUS  lOIUUS.    See  Guischabt, 
QUIRINUS.    SeeBoMTTLUS.  .  , 

QUITCLAIM,  a  word  often  used  in  ca  ; 
and  usually  in  connection  with  words  of  f 
and  conveyance,  when  the  grantor  or  rJ|'  . 
tends  to  convey  to  the  grantee  or  bofer  a^ 
right,  title,  interest,  and  estate  of  tbe  gr- 
but  without  any  warranty  whatever,  «'fi\ 
of  title,  quantity,  or  any  ilung  dse.  Someiia. ' 
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intermediate  election  for  delegates  to  a  state 
oonvention  called  to  consider  these  measares, 
condemned  the  political  views  he  was  known 
to  entertain,  Quitman  withdrew  from  the  con- 
test, and  retired  once  more  to  private  life.  In 
1855  he  was  elected  to  congress  bv  a  large 
minority,  and  in  1857  was  reelected  without 
opposition.  During  his  whole  term  he  re- 
mained at  the  head  of  the  military  committee. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  general  business 
and  debates,  but  his  parliamentary  fame  rests 
chiefly  on  his  celebrated  speech  for  the  repeal 
of  the  neutrality  laws,  and  his  argument  on 
the  powers  of  the  federal  government,  which 
gave  him  a  position  as  the  recognized  head  of 
the  state  rights  party.  He  had  never  ceased 
to  contemplate  armed  intervention  in  behalf 
of  the  Oubaus  as  a  duty,  and  he  sympathized 
with  every  movement  for  the  extension  of 
American  institutions  in  the  western  hemi- 
sphere. His  life  has  been  written  by  J.  F.  H. 
Claiborne  (2  vols.  12mo.,  New  York,  1860). 

QUITO,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Ecua- 
dor, and  of  a  district  of  its  own  name,  formed 
by  a  valley  in  the  Andes,  situated  in  lat.  0° 
13'  8.  and  long.  78^  43'  W,,  on  the  E.  flank 
of  the  volcano  of  Pichincha,  10,283  feet  above 
the  sea,  being  one  of  the  highest  inhabited 
points  of  the  globe ;  pop.  80,000.  Although 
almost  immediately  nnder  the  equator,  its 
elevation  imparts  a  degree  of  mildness  and 
salubrity  to  its  climate  rarely  found  under  the 
tropics.  Its  temperature  averages  about  60° 
F.,  and  may  bo  truly  described  as  that  of  eter- 
nsJ  spring.  Fenced  round  by  distant  moun- 
tains, and  immediately  surrounded  by  plains 
and  fertile  valleys,  the  city  forms  the  centre  of 
one  of  the  finest  landscapes  of  the  globe. 
Skirting  the  horizon  may  be  discerned  8  snowy 
peaks  of  the  Andes ;  and  to  the  K.  and  S.  of 
the  city  are  the  broad  and  beautiful  plains  of 
Afiaquito  and  Turubamba,  the  first  celebrated 
as  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  between  Gon- 
zalo  Pizarro  and  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  Blanco 
Nnfiez  de  Vela,  in  which  the  latter  was  de- 
feated. Quito  has  a  number  of  large  and 
beautiful  public  squares,  of  which  the  most 
celebrated  are  those  of  San  Francisco,  Santo 
Domingo,  and  Plaza  Mayor,  the  last  surround- 
ed by  the  cathedral  and  government  buildings. 
Each  square  has  a  stone  fountain  in  its  centre, 
supplied  by  subterranean  aqueducts.  There  are 
many  fine  churches,  of  which  the  most  famous 
are  ^at  of  the  Jesuits,  adorned  with  columns, 
statues,  and  rich  sculptures,  and  those  of  San 
Francisco  and  La  Merced.  The  principal  other 
edifices  are  the  palace  of  the  government,  that 
of  the  archbishop,  and  the  house  of  the  Jesuits, 
now  dedicated  to  various  uses;  one  portion 
being  occupied  by  the  university ;  another  by 
the  seminary  of  Ban  Luis,  in  which  there  is  a 
public  library  of  15,000  volumes  and  a  museum ; 
a  third  by  the  mint ;  and  a  fourth  by  the  bar- 


racks and  armory.    Quito  is  the  resideTic.  f 
the  sole  archbishop  of  the  country,  tin<i  :. 
beside  the  university  and  the  seminair  (.<f  ^^ 
Luis,  a  national  college,  a  number  of  c*  • 
educational  establishments,   2   ho6pital«,  l. 
asylums  for  the  insane  and  blind.    The  mr 
factures   include  coarse  cotton  and  vr ; . 
goods,  lace,  hosiery,  confectionery,  and  jt; 
ry.    There  is  a  large  traffio  in  gmn,  iil; 
iron,  steel,  precious  metals,  wine,  brandv.  l.. 
oil,  with  Central  America  and  Pern ;  and  I  •  - 
pean  manufactures  are  extensively  import  .1- 
The  history  of  Quito  goes  back  to  a  iii 
antiqnity.    Of  its  primitive  rulers,  trad- 
preserves  the  names  of  a  number  who  ?:. 
called  Quita.    About  A.  D.  280  the  citjb  5.. 
to  have  been  captured  by  certain  forei^  i:- 
vaders,  who,  under  the  name  of  Biris.iro- 
tained  their  dominion  until  the  invasion  vi  i . 
inca  Huayna  Oapac,  who  subdued  the  '.  i' 
kingdom,  destroying  the  last  of  the  t^^i^^ : 
the  sanguinary  battle  of  Hatuntuati.    II: ... 
Oapac,  in  order  to  consolidate  the  kl^:  :, 
married  the  daughter  of  the  Siri,  and  fld(ia 
the  red  tassel  of  the  incas  the  emerald  t^V. 
was  the  insignia  of  the  kings  of  Quito.   Ai : : 
death  he  divided  his  Idngdom  between  hi*  r 
sons,  Atahuallpa  and  Huascar,  leaving  to  l. 
first  the  sceptre  of  Quito,  and  to  the  sti\-:: 
that  of  Ouzco.    "War  however  ensued  b^t^  .. 
the  brothers,  in  which  Atahuallpa  obtained  c  :- 
trol  of  the  whole  empire.    But  his  triiD;" 
was  of  short  duration,  and  he  lived  to  find  Li. 
self  the  prisoner  of  the  Spanish  adver:  ::* 
Pizarro.    Taking  advantage  of  the  capture  : 
his  king,  Rumiflagui,  one  of  the  inca  geu:  n 
usurped  regal  authority  in  Quito,  but  M'- 
the  mountains  on  the  approach  of  Scba?: - 
Benalcazar.   Under  the  Spanish  dominiou  Q-^ 
to,  erected  into  a  presidency,  first  fonned  ji'. 
of  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru ;  afterward  it  t  • 
attached  to  that  of  Santa  F6,  and  gubsetn  t-iJ 
restored  to  that  of  Peru,  to  which  it  remaic^- 
attached  until  the  independence  of  the  couctr . 
when  it  was  aggregated  with  Venemela  si- 
Kew  Granada  in  the  republic  of  Colrmii^ 
On  the  dissolution  of  that  republic  in  l^^l  ij 
was  Organized,  with  the  districts  ofAzu&j  acJ 
Guyaquil,  in  a  new  republic  under  the  name  ei 
Ecuador.  „ , 

QUITRENT,  certain  kinds  of  rent,  c&if 
quitrents,  according  to  Blackstone,  b€can^^|^^ 
tenant  thereby  went  quit  and  free  of  all  ot «?: 
services.  But  this  is  the  case  with  most  rent5J 
and  the  word  came  to  be  used  generailv  1: 
England  to  designate  a  small  ormereh'jf;C"- 
nal  rent  reserved,  when  the  tenant  or  u^ 
paid  in  gross  for  the  lease  a  large  snm,  abo^ 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  land.  The  wort  a 
not  much  used  in  the  United  States,  andctf- 
not  be  said  to  have  now  any  precise  1 
nite  technical  meaning. 

QUOBRA.    SeeKiGEB. 
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>  tlio  18th  letter  and  Utb  consonant  of  the 
i  «i  English  alphahet.  It  is  a  lingnal  and  a 
"lid,  or  semi- vowel,  bemg  pronounced  both 
fore  and  after  most  other  consonants.  It  is 
Hid  in  all  languages  except  the  Chinese  and 
e  ton^'ues  of  some  of  the  North  American 
llans.  The  Romans  borrowed  it  from  the 
lO L'k  rho  (P,  p),  which  is  derived  from  the 
«  brow  and  Phoenician  resh.  It  is  one  of  the 
-t  which  children  learn  to  pronounce,  and 
lose  who  have  been  engaged  in  teaching  per- 
>ri?^  (loaf  from  birth  to  articulate,  find  the 
»atost  difficulty  in  conveying  any  idea  of  its 
^imd  to  their  pupils.  The  most  common 
inrle  of  pronouncing  it  is  by  an  expiration 
Kilo  tlie  tongue  touches  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
irh  a  tremulous  motion,  as  in  the  word  rhet- 
rio.  The  tremulous  sound  is  more  distinct 
I  tlie  Spanish  rr^  which  indeed  is  not  readily 
iroed  by  Englishmen  or  Americans.  It  is 
ojuontly  exaggerated  by  the  Irish  and  soft- 
ie'd  down  by  the  English,  who  are  more  easily 
i^tiii;j;uishod  by  their  peculiar  pronunciation 
t"  tliis  lotto r  than  by  that  of  any  other. — ^Tho 
onians  often  added  an  r  to  words  which  they 
i»iTowed  from  the  Greek,  as  woi^  nurus; 
t-fi^,  murcx ;  and  on  the  other  hand  often 
r  tp[>ed  it  from  the  nominative  case  of  nouns 
A  retained  it  in  the  oblique  cases,  as<M,  CBris; 
f,  oris.  It  was  interchanged  sometimes  with 
the  words  arena^  larihus^  pignora^  Furii^ 
'ahrii^  and  Papirii  having  been  anciently 
^* it  ton  asena^  hisibus,  pignosa^  Fusii^  Valesii^ 
[id  Papmi,  The  same  change  is  observed 
I  some  modern  languages,  as  Eng.  hare^  Ger. 
ih-ie  ;  Eng.  waa^  Ger.  tear.  It  is  most  fre- 
1.  ritly  interchanged  however  with  I,  The 
iiiie>e,  who  cannot  pronounce  r,  always  use 
•n  itd  phico ;  the  Japanese  do  exactly  the  re- 
rse.  (See  L.) — ^As  a  Roman  numeral  R  de- 
•tos  80,  or  with  a  dash  over  it  (e)  80,000. 
"0  Greek  P  with  a  dash  over  it  stands  for 
t ),  and  with  a  dash  under  it  for  100,000.  As 
u  ahliieviation,  R  signifies  Roma^  Bomanus; 
I,  P.,  respuhlica;  R,  0.,  Roma  condita, 

UAAB  (Hung.  Gydr  or  Kcujy  Gydr ;  anc. 

\rnihinia\  a  city  of  Hungary,  capital  of  the 

unty  of  the  same  name,  situated  in  a  marshy 

\\'\\  at  the  junction  of  the  Rabnitz  and  Raab, 

•  ir  t!ie  entrance  of  the  latter  into  the  Danube, 

t  ni.  S.  E.  from  Presburg  and  67  m.  W.  N. 

<.  fr->in   Buda;    pop.  18,000.    It  is  the  seat 

f  a  Kmian  (.'atholic  bishop,  has  a  cathedral 

"1  sevoral  other  churches,  and  a  number  of 

-rhor  institutions  for  education,  and  carries  on 

v-ry  active  trade.    Tobacco  and  cutlery,  in- 

::j<liii^  Hwords,  are  manufactured.    The  town 

^•>  a  place  of  importance  in  the  time  of  the 

I  L.aijs.    It  was  generally  kept  in  a  state  of 


defence  by  the  Hungarian  kings,  but  after  the 
battle  of  Mohfics  was  twice  taken  by  the  Turks, 
A  battle  was  fought  under  its  walls  in  1809, 
in  which  the  French  defeated  the  forces  of  the 
Hungarian  nobles.  The  former  fortifications 
of  the  town  were  razed  after  the  French  war. 
In  the  war  of  1848-'9  the  place  was  again  very 
conspicuous.  The  Hungarians  were  defeated 
before  it  by  Haynau,  June  28, 1849. 

RABATT,  a  town  of  Morocco,  in  Fez,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Boo-Regreb,  inune- 
diately  opposite  8al4,  in  lat.  84°  5'  N.,  long. 
6**  46'  W. ;  pop.  21,000.  The  houses  are  well 
built,  and  it  has  some  manufactures  and  trade. 
The  environs  are  fertile,  and  figs,  grapes,  or- 
anges, and  cotton  are  produced. 

RABBI  (11  eb.,  my  master,  lord,  or  teacher), 
a  title  of  honor  bestowed  on  the  doctors  of  the 
Jewish  law  since  the  1st  century  B.  0.  The 
Hebrew  or  Aramaic  words  raft,  rahba^  rah- 
ban  (master),  rdbhoni  (my  master),  and  rah* 
henu  (our  master),  have  also  been  employed 
in  the  same  sense.  In  modem  usage  the  title 
rabbi  or  rabbin  is  frequently  applied  to  the 
distinguished  Talmudio  writers  in  general,  in- 
cluding the  authors  of  the  Mishna  and  Gema- 
ras,  and  sometimes  in  a  more  limited  sense  to 
the  Jewish  theological  writers  of  post-Talmudio 
times,  esi)ecially  of  the  later  periods  of  the 
middle  ages,  whose  common  dialect,  a  mixture 
of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic,  is  therefore  called 
rabbinical.  The  modem  religious  heads  of 
Jewish  communities  or  congregations  are  also 
called  rabbis  or  rabbins,  in  which  sense  alone 
the  title  is  sometimes  used  by  the  persons  thus 
distinguished  themselves.  Rab  is  also  used  by 
the  Jews  of  eastern  Europe  and  others  in  the 
sense  of  the  English  Mr.  or  German  Ilerr^  be- 
ing attached,  both  in  conversation  and  writing, 
to  the  name  of  every  married  Jew  enjoying  a 
good  reputation. 

RABBIT,  the  common  name  of  several 
species  of  the  hare  family,  especially  the  lepvi 
euniculus  of  Europe  and  the  L.  9yhaticus  of 
North  America ;  the  family  and  generic  char- 
acters have  been  given  under  Hare.  The  Eu- 
ropean rabbit  or  cony  (Z.  eunievlus.  Linn.),  the 
lapin  of  the  French,  is  about  16^  inches  long, 
with  the  tail  3  inches  additional,  and  the  ears 
also  8  inches ;  the  tarsus  shorter  than  in  the 
hare ;  the  general  color  gray  brown,  white  be- 
low, the  back  of  the  neck  rufous;  tail  white 
below,  blackish  above,  but  pencilled  with  dirty 
white;  ears  not  tipped  with  black;  compared 
with  that  of  the  hare,  the  skull  has  the  iimzzle, 
interorbital  space,  and  incisive  openings  nar- 
rower ;  the  mammiB  are  6  pairs,  2  pectoral  and 
8  ventral.  In  the  wild  state  the  rabbit  in- 
habits Europe,  except  the  more  nortliern  por* 
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tioDB,  and  N.  AfHoa ;  it  is  dionght  to  be  origi* 
nally  from  Spain,  bnt,  being  hardy,  has  been 
carried  to  most  parts  of  the  world;  it  is  easily 
distinguished  from  the  hare  by  its  smaller  size, 
grayish  color,  and  short  feet  and  ears ;  it  also 
differs  from  the  hares  in  its  burrowing  habits. 
Unable  to  escape  from  its  enemies  by  speed,  it 
seeks  safety  in  deep  holes  dug  in  dry  sandy 
places,  living  in  society  in  what  are  called  war« 
reus,  with  an  ample  supply  of  food  at  hand, 
in  places  suitable  for  burrows,  such  as  sandy 
heaths  covered  by  a  prickly  furze.    Remaining 
concealed  by  day,  they  come  out  at  twilight  in 
search  of  food,  and  often  do  considerable  mis- 
chief by  digging  up  the  newly  sprouted  com 
and  gnawing  the  bark  from  young  trees ;  these 
warrens  are  often  of  large  extent,  and  a  sonrce 
of  great  profit  from  the  fiesh  and  skins  of  the 
animals,  which  are  caught  in  snares  and  traps, 
dug  or  drowned  out,  and  hunted  by  dogs  and 
ferrets.    They  are  very  prolific,  beginning  to 
breed  at  the  age  of  6  months,  having  sever^ 
litters  in  a  year  and  6  to  8  at  a  time;  the 
period  of  gestation  is  about  8  weeks,  but,  as  the 
uterus  is  double,  there  may  be  two  distinct  lit- 
ters at  an  interval  of  a  few  days ;  the  young  are 
bom  blind  and  naked,  in  a  nest  lined  with 
the  mother^s  soft  fur ;  they  are  said  to  live  8  or 
9  years.    They  seem  to  have  social  laws,  the 
same  burrow  being  transmitted  from  parent  to 
children,  and  enlarged  as  the  family  increases. 
Rabbits  and  hares  appear  to  be  natural  ene- 
mies ;  they  are  not  met  with  in  the  same  locali- 
ties, and  when  they  meet  with  each  other  al- 
most always  engage  in  deadly  combat ;  when 
brought  up  together  they  do  not  produce  a 
fertile  oflfspring  inter  m,  and  hybrids  probably 
never  occur  between  them  in  the  natural  state. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  in  4  years  a  single 
pair  of  rabbits  would,  if  unmolested,  become 
the  progenitors  of  more  than  1,250,000;  but  to 
check  this  increase  we  have  the  persecution 
of  man  and  of  carnivorous  beasts  and  birds ; 
their  ravages  are  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  their  flesh,  which  forms  a  nutritious  and 
easily  digested  article  of  food,  and  by  their 
skins,  which  are  used  in  making  hats  and  are 
dyed  to  imitate  more    expensive  furs.    The 
name  rabbit  or  cony  is  erroneously  applied  in 
the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  to  the 
ihafark,  a  small  pachyderm  with  burrowing 
habits,  described  under  Htbax.    Rabbits  are 
easily  domesticated,  and  in  this  state  vary 
greatly  in  colors,  size,  and  character  of  fur; 
black,    white,  and   gray  are   the   prevailing 
colors ;  in  the  silver-gray  variety  the  hairs  are 
white  and  black ;  the  Angora  rabbit  is  noted 
for  the  length  and  softness  of  its  white  fur;  in 
the  lop-eared  varieties  the  size  is  8  or  4  times 
that  of  the  wild  animal,  and  the  ears  are  more 
or  less  bent  downward  from  the  base.    When 
tame  they  do  not  pair  like  those  in  a  wild  state, 
find  lose  more  or  less  the  instinct  of  bur* 
rowing ;  their  flesh  is  also  inferior  in  flavor, 
though  more  delicate  and  digestible ;  the  tame 
nudes  not  onfrequently  kill  the  young.— The 
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American  gray  rabbit  (Z.  syJoflrttnei,  Bri 
about  16i  inches  to  the  root  of  the  taS.  n. . 
to  the  end  of  the  outstretched  legs,  tik  i 
the  end  of  the  hairs  2(  inches;  fur  es: 
of  the  feet  full  and  soft ;  on  the  back  I :: 
lowish  brown,  lined  with  black,  grave:  •: 
sides ;  on  the  rump  mixed  ash,  gray,  'tii 
pure  white  below ;  upper  suiiiBce  of  :^ 
the  back,  below  pure  cottony  white;  p  ^^ 
edge  of  ears  whitish,  edges  of  the  dors&l  - 
toward  the  tip  black,  the  rest  aabj  browi 
lead-colored  at  the  base.     This  is  am  \ 
largest  of  the  short-eared  leporidm  of  A^ 
being  largest  in  the  west  and  small -: 
coarsest-haired  in  the  south ;  it  is  foimi  - 
throughout  the  United  Stfkto«,«fi<om  iU ' 
em  puts  of  New  Hampddre  to  Florida,  li 
to  the  upper  Missouri,  being  most  al*:! ' 
sandy  regions  covered  with  pines,    li  t-- 
quents  woods  and  thickets,  concealing  i:-: 
its  form,  in  thick  bushes,  or  in  hok-s '- " 
or  under  stones  by  day,  coming  out  at  l  : 
feed;  it  is  fond  of  visiting  clover  &rl 
fields,  vegetable  gftfdens,  and  nursenes  cf ; 
trees,  where  it  does  much  niischiefl  I 
not  dig  burrows  like  the  European  raU;. 
comes  rather  in  the  class  of  hares;  wl^r ' 
sued  it  runs  with  great  swiftness  and  wi'^ 
doublings  to  its  hole  in  a  tree  or  rock ;  t 
it  will  breed  in  enclosed  warrens,  it  <i  <' 
become  tame,  and  has  not  been  domes:  . 
It  is  very  prolific,  or  else  it  would  It : ' 
minated  by  its  numerous  enemies ;  it  ' 
mns  into  tiie  hole  of  the  woodchuck.  ^i* ' 
fox,  or  weasel,  in  the  last  8  cases  often  l 
a  victim  to  the  carnivorous  inhabitant  <  t 
burrow ;  it  is  hunted  by  dogs,  shot  fr  ^ 
form,  and  caught  in  snares  and  traps;  it^ ' 
is  much  esteemed.    It  somewhat  reseml  • ' 
European  rabbit  in  its  gray  color,  bnt  i:  • 
not  change  its  colors  like  the  latter;  it  i:  ' 
smaller  and  more  slender.    The  sage  n 
(Z.  artemina,  Bach.),  from  the  west  s^' ' 
plains  of  Mexico  and  Texas,  cannot  be  6at>^> 
torily  distinguished  from  the  last  suecies.  - 
jackass  rabbit  or  Texan  hare  (L.  eaUotk  ^i^- 
is  so  named  from  its  very  long  ears,  m€3>-'*-| 
about  6  inches,  though  the  animal  is  «'  ' 
smaller  than  the  European  hare;  itisni  ' 
ish  gray  above,  waved  irregularly  vith  j  ^  ^ 
upper  part  of  tail  black,  sides  gnj,  asd^-, 
whitish  below;  nape  sooty  blad^;  it  isk'-'-'- 
in  Mexico,  Texas,  and  Oregon.    The  long  f 
slender  legs  indicate  rapid  locomotioii  sri^ 
capacity  for  making  long  leaps;  it  is  »  ^'^-'-i 
and  not  very  common  species,  and  has  uw^^- 
found  in  OaJifomia.  ,      ,» ^ 

RABELAIS,  FBAKgois,  a  French  au^; 
bora  in  Chinon,  Tourame,  in  14fi8,  orperL-^r 
a  little  earlier,  died  in  1668.  The  wnoi  ^^ 
apothecary  or  an  innkeeper,  apparently  i»P^ 
circumstances,  he  was  sent  at  the  age  ot  -^ 
the  convent  of  Seuillfi  to  be  cdncatc^i.  -; 
proved  an  idle  pupil.  At  the  nionaste!T^\, 
Baumette,  where  he  was  next  pla^  r 
showed  equal  distaste  for  study;  ba^  ^^' 
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ISmo.,  Paris,  1867),  the  most  conyenient  and 
acceptable  of  all,  with  a  good  biographical  and 
critical  notice,  explanations,  notes,  &c.  There 
are  several  English  translations.  That  of  Sir  T. 
Urqiihart,  first  published  in  1658  (reprinted  bj 
the  Maitland  club,  4to.,  1888),  was  adopted  bj 
both  Ozell  and  Motteuz  as  a  basis.  Their 
nnited  translation  is  often  reprinted ;  the  last 
edition  is  by  Bohn  (2  vols.,  London,  1850). 
Sixteen  private  letters  of  Babelais  written  while 
travelling  in  Italy  were  published  in  1651. 

RABUN,  a  co.  at  the  N.  E.  extremity  of 
Ga.,  separated  from  South  Carolina  on  theS.  £. 
by  the  Chattooga  river,  bordered  N.  by  North 
Carolina,  and  drained  by  several  small  streams; 
area,  about  850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,271,  of 
whom  206  were  slaves.  It  has  an  elevated 
surface,  the  Blue  ridge  extending  along  its  S.  E. 
border,  and  a  considerable  portion  is  covered 
with  forests.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
64,699  bushels  of  Indian  com,  9,771  of  oats, 
and  9,868  of  sweet  potatoes.  There  were 
18  churches,  and  644  pupils  attending  public 
schools.    Capital,  Clayton. 

RACCOON  (proeyon,  Storr),  a  genus  of  Ame- 
rican plantigrade  mammals  of  the  bear  family, 
of  the  section  suhwnina.  In  this  genus  the  size 
is  comparatively  small,  the  body  stout,  and  the 
tail  moderately  long,  bushy,  and  not  prehensile ; 
the  muzzle  is  pointed,  and  the  end  very  mova- 
ble and  slightly  projecting;  the  teeth  are: 
incisors  §if,  canines  -j-zl,  premolars  JrJ,  and 
molars  f*:!,  in  all  40,  or  with  one  upper  true 
molar  on  each  side  less  than  in  the  bears.  The 
ehnpe  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  badger,  though 
the  legs  are  longer ;  ears  moderate,  erect,  and 
covered  with  hair ;  head  broad  behind  and  flat, 
with  naked  and  large  muffle;  whiskers  in  4 
principal  horizontal  series,  5  or  6  bristles  in 
each  ;  feet  5-toed,  with  naked  soles  and  no  in- 
dication of  webs ;  claws  curved,  not  retractile, 
and  sharp ;  though  plantigrade  when  standing, 
the  gait  is  rather  digitigrade.  The  common 
raccoon  (P.  htor^  Storr)  is  22  or  28  inches  long, 
with  the  tail  about  a  foot  additional ;  the  gen- 
eral color  is  grayish  white,  the  tips  of  the  long 
hairs  black  and  giving  this  tint  to  the  back ; 
under  surface  dark  brown;  an  oblique  black 
patch  on  the  cheeks,  continuous  with  a  paler 
one  beneath  the  Jaw,  and  another  behind  the 
ears ;  the  end  of  muzzle,  ears,  and  posterior 
part  of  cheek  patch  whitish ;  tail  bushy,  with 
the  tips  and  5  rings  black,  and  the  nearly  equal 
interspaces  rusty  white;  hind  feet  4  inches 
long,  dirty  white  above,  the  fore  feet  2f  inch- 
es ;  mammoB  6,  ventral ;  there  are  anal  glands 
which  secrete  a  somewhat  ofiensive  fluid. 
Some  varieties  occur  nearly  black,  others  are 
nearly  white.  The  raccoon  is  found  generally 
over  the  United  States,  as  far  north  as  lat.  60' 
in  the  interior,  as  high  as  Newfoundland  on 
the  Atlantic,  and  further  north  on  the  Pacific; 
it  is  most  abundant  in  the  southern  States,  fre- 
quenting retired  swamps  covered  with  high 
trees  and  well  watered.  It  is  an  excellent 
climber,  in  this  way  obtaining  eggs  and  young 


birds;  watohingthe  soft-shelled  turtle  \:.j 
eggs  in  the  sand,  it  uncovers  and  devours  ll  - 
it  seizes  dnoks  as  they  come  to  the  ^irat^-r 
is  extremely  fond  of  ripe  and  juicy  ci  r- 
well  as  of  frogs  and  shell  fish.     It   is  li-  - 
tirely  nocturnal,  and  sometimes  visitB  tL><e 
fields  and  the  poultry  yard  at  midday ;  it : 
much  on  an  inferior  oyster  in  the  ^n*. 
states,  hence  called  the  raccoon  oyster ;  ii  *  - 
the  animal  is  truly  omnivorous,  eatiii^.  •• 
the  above,  rabbits,  squirrels,  and  other  n  -  . 
fish,  nuts,  and  honey.    It  has  been  ge:.-  - 
supposed  to  dip  its  food  in  water  before  t. .  * 
it,  hence  its  specific  name  of  lotcr  or  w^^    - 
this  it  does  not  generally  do  in  captTnt- 
cording  to  Bachman,  and  it  is  probably  ('L.  •  . 
occasional  habit  of  the  animaL     It  hiU- . 
during  the  coldest  weather  in  the  nor^  - 
states ;  it  is  shy,  and  has  an   acute  E^r^. 
smell ;  it  brings  forth  about  the  month  <:t  >•!  - 
4  to  6  at  a  time,  in  a  nest  in  a  hollow  - 
about  the  size  of  half-grown  rata,  -whith  - 
a  plaintive  infant-like  cry.     It  is   a  f.:v     • 
sport  of  the  southern  negroes  in  winter  t<  • 
**  coons,"  driving  them  to  a  tree,   and  : 
climbing  up  and  shaking  them  oflT,  or  fel  •::._ 
tree  to  bring  them  within  reach  of  the 
they  sell  the  skin  to  the  hattera,  and  ki: 
flesh,  which  is  generally  very  fat  and  t< '    * 
with  a  flavor  of  pig.    Many  are  cangrht  r.!-  . 
log  and  other  traps,  and  are  honted  hj  t<  >  - 
light.    In  captivity  it  makes  a  very  en! 
and  interesting  pet,  being  easily  tamed  s.» :  ^ 
follow  its  master  even  into  the  crowded  ^:-  * 
ambling  along  in  the  manner  of  a  biar    - 
picking  his  pockets  adroitly  of  daintie>.— '. 
black-footed  raccoon  [P,  Hemandezii^  V... 
from  Oregon,  Oalifomia,  Mexico,  and  Tt  i .-  • 
somewhat  larger,  with  the  upper  sorfaci'  < :  * 
hind  feet  dark  brown.  The  crab-eating  ra. i 
(P.  cancrivortii^  lUigOi  fr<>™  Brazil   and    • 
northern  parts  of  SouUi  America,  is  1  oncer .  - 
more  slender  than  the  common  species,  ir^x}  -. 
above  shaded  with  brown  and  blai^,  an<:  ;> 
lowish  below ;  the  face  is  whitish,  with  a  1 .  i  • 
band  surrounding  each  eye;  tail  less  dibti:i  i ; 
annulated.    Its  habits  are  nearly  the  ssnu*  • 
in  the  other  species,  but  it  is  more  arboreal :  : 
is  equally  omnivorous,  obtaining  frees,  r^ 
and  crustaceans  when  practicable ;  its  tie- •  • 
also  used  as  food.    It  is  found  on  the  sea  r*  .>* 
and  in  the  interior,  and  as  for  south  a.«  l\.r  • 
gnay;  it  has  received  its  common  name  :>•  = 
one  of  its  favorite  articles  of  food. 

RAOIIEL  (Elisa  Rachxl  Ffcux),  a  Fr  n  ! 
actress,  of  Jewish  parentage,  bom  in  3rf'r : 
Switzerland,  Feb.  28,1820,  died  at  Cai:  r, 
near  Toulon,  Jan.  8,  1858.  Her  father  a  |vl- 
dler,  pursued  his  calling  in  various  parts  ..: 
Switzerland  and  Germany,  and  was  followc  ] .: 
his  wanderings  by  his  family,  consisting  of  I  ..^ 
wife,  4  daughters,  of  whom  Raohd  was  t- 
second,  and  a  son.  At  Lyons,  where  tbev  to  k 
up  their  residence  temporarily,  Kaohel  and  h: 
elder  sister  Sarah  contributed  to  the  comrj- : 
support  by  singing  at  the  cafSs  and  other  p .:L- 
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spent  the  following  winter  in  llgypt,  bot  aU 
attempts  to  arrest  the  progress  of  her  disease 
(consumption)  proved  unavailing.  Rachel  was 
slender,  rather  tall,  and  exceedingly  graceful, 
with  a  finely'  modelled  head,  clear,  pale  oom- 
plexion,  and  features  full  of  expression.  Her 
attitudes  and  movements  were  of  surpassing 
beauty,  and  her  voice  was  singularly  deep,  rich, 
and  affecting.  Though  never  married,  she  left 
two  sons,  one  of  whom,  acknowledged  as  the 
son  of  M.  Walewski,  himself  an  illegitimate  son 
of  Napoleon  I.,  has  been  ennobled  as  the  count 
of  fitiolles  by  Napoleon  III. 

RACINE,  a  8.  E.  co.  of  Wisconsin,  bordered 
E.  by  Lake  Michigan  and  drained  by  Des 
Plaines,  Fox,  Pike,  and  Root  rivers;  area, 
about  850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 21,868.  It  has 
a  nearly  level  surface,  principally  prairie,  and 
a  very  fertile  soil.  The  productions  in  1860 
were  218,149  bushels  of  wheat,  78,847  of  In- 
dian corn,  175,665  of  oats,  68,279  of  potatoes, 
and  232,466  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  6  saw 
mills,  2  tanneries,  6  newspaper  offices,  18 
churches,  and  8,766  pupils  attending  public 
schools. — Ractnk,  the  capital,  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  Root  river  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  on 
the  line  of  the  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  rail- 
road, 28  m.  8.  from  the  latter  and  62  m.  N. 
from  the  former;  pop.  in  1860,  7,822.  It  is 
built  on  a  plain  about  80  feet  high,  and  has  one 
of  the  best  harbors  on  the  lake,  admitting  ves- 
sels drawing  12  feet  of  water.  The  city  is  regu- 
larly laid  out  and  well  built.  It  contains  a  num- 
ber of  public  offices,  and  is  the  seat  of  Racine 
coll egc  (Episcopal),  founded  in  1 852.  There  are 
a  number  of  manufactories,  famaces,  machine 
shops,  8  ship  yards,  and  14  churches,  viz. :  2 
Baptist,  2  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  1  Ger- 
man Evangelical,  1  German  Lutheran,  8  Lu- 
theran, 1  Presbyterian,  2  Roman  Catholic,  and 
1  Universal  ist. 

RACINE,  Jean,  a  French  tragic  poet,  bom 
at  Lafert6-Milon,  Dec.  21,  1639,  died  in  Paris, 
April  22,  1699.  At  the  age  of  16  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  select  school  under  the  direction 
of  the  recluses  of  Port  Royal,  where  he  re- 
mained for  8  years  studying  the  classics,  and 
especially  Greek,  with  eagerness.  In  1660, 
on  the  marriage  of  the  Spanish  infanta  Maria 
Theresa  to  Louis  XIV.,  he  dedicated  to  her  an 
ode  entitled  La  nymphe  de  la  Seins,  for  which 
he  received  100  louis  and  a  pension  of  600 
livres.  Ilis  relations  insisted  upon  his  becom- 
ing a  priest ;  and  accordingly  he  repaired  to 
UzOs,  where  for  several  months  he  lived  with 
his  uncle,  a  canon,  who  promised  him  a  bene- 
fice. But  he  could  not  give  up  poetry,  and  at 
last  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  published, 
toward  the  end  of  1668,  an  ode.  La  Remmmee 
atix  Mvses^  which  introduced  him  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Boileau.  A  little  before  this  he 
had  been  encouraged  by  Moli^re,  who  suggest* 
ed  the  plan  of  his  first  tragedy,  La  Thebaide, 
ou  lesfrire^  ennemis.  This  play,  performed  in 
1664,  although  it  showed  no  striking  merits 
either  in  construction  or  execution,  was  favor- 


ably received.    AUnaidf^  htoof^t aat  is  \i* 
foUowing  year,  was  still  more  saooeasfiiL 
in  bis  Andramaque  (1667)  he  first  proved  . 
real  genias.    In  1668  his  S-«ct  comedy  of  ^  • 
plaiaeur$j   a  very   lively   imitation    of   -: 
"Wasps"  of  Aristophanes,  waa   perfonrr^ 
and  in  1669  Britanmcuiy  a  masterly  adaptij 
of  some  of  the  most  powerful  pictarea  ot'  1 
dtus.    About  this  time  Henrietta  of  En^k 
wishing  to  place  the  veteran  GomeiUe  anc^  .  • 
young  rival  in  competition  with  each  uti^- 
privately  requested  each  to  write  a  tra^.:- 
founded  upon  the  illicit  love  of  the  emp^r^  r 
Titus  and  Queen  Berenice.    Unfit  for  the  €t±s 
as  such  a  subject  was,  the  two  poets  ea^r  - 
accepted  it    Racine  succeeded  in  produci:;.-  :i 
series  of  touching  scenes,  embeliiched  bj  :  . 
most  exquisite  poetry,  so  that  his  Bireniei  L-- 
been  properly  styled  a  beautiful  elegy  in  5  a^  i- . 
but  the  Tite  et  BMniee  of  Gorneille  was  a  c  l.- 
plete  failnre.    Racine  now  wrote  in  8Dooes&  : 
8  other  tragedies :  Bajatet  (1672),  which,  c  :- 
trary  to  all  precedents,  was  founded  on  a  ci- 
temporary  occurrence  in  the  Ottoman  emp:*- . 
Mitkridate  (1678);   and  IphigSnie  tn  A^'.* 
(1674),  a  remodelling  of  one  of  the  plavs  .:£ 
Euripides,  which  was  ^rononnced  by  Volu^^ 
the  masterpiece  of  the  French  stage*     Pkcr^ 
which  was  produced  three  years  later,  is  ts  :.- 
sidered  by  some  critics  superior  to  Jpkicr-.. . 
The  duke  of  Nevers,  the  duchess  of  BomL*  x. 
Mme.  Deshouli^res,  and  several  other  liters 
characters  now  put  forward  as  a  competitor  u^ 
Racine  a  third  rate  poet  named  Pradon.  t: 
whose  Phktr0  et  Hippolyte  they  secured  poT<*> 
larity,  while  they  managed  to  keep  tiie  por-  . 
away  from  the  theatre  in  which  the  true  F'-.- 
dre  was  performed.    This  injustice  inflicted  t 
severe  wound  upon  Racine's  sensibility;  ard 
having  married  a  very  devout  wife,  and  y^^y- 
sessing  in  his  office  as  royal  historiographer  i 
comfortable  means  of  support,  he  resolved  u> 
cease  writing  for  the  stage,  and  devote  Li< 
time  to  religious  exercises,  the  edncation  of  hb 
children,  and  the  preparation  of  a  history  of  xh^ 
reign  of  Louis  XIY.    The  manuscript  of  th j 
work,  which  was  never  quite  completed,  w&s 
lost  in  a  fire  in  1726,  with  the  exception  of  a 
fragment  including  6  years,  from  1672  to  167$. 
In  the  mean  time  Racine  had  acquired  the  favor 
of  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  who  persnaded  him  to 
compose  a  drama  to  be  acted  by  the  pupils  of 
the  royal  female  seminary  of  St.  Cyr.    He 
therefore  wrote  in  1689  his  biblical  drama  of 
Ektker^  in  which  he  introduced  choruses,  8i»l 
the  performance  was  a  decided  success.    The 
poet,  encouraged  by  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  under- 
took another  play  of  the  same  kind,  but  of  vi- 
der  scope  and  proportions ;  the  sulject  he  chose 
was  the  fall  of  Athaliah.    Thb  was  his  last 
dramatic  composition.  Mme.  de  Maintenon  now 
had  doubts  about  the  propriety  of  dramatic  per- 
formanoes  by  the  young  ladies  under  her  care; 
and  when  AihtdU  was  completed  in  1691, 8h« 
caused  it  to  be  recited  merely  twice  in  a  private 
room  without  costumes  or  scenery.   When  the 
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the  unnatural  obaractera  which  distingaiBh  her 
later  writiDgs.  The  "Sicilian  Romance"  (1790) 
18  much  better,  and  the  "  Romance  of  the  For- 
est" (1791)  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  place  her  at 
the  head  of  all  writers  of  melodramiiic  romance. 
"The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho"  (1794)  is  gener- 
ally regarded  as  her  masterpiece.  About  the 
time  this  work  was  produced  she  made  a  tour 
through  Germany,  and  in  1795  published  her 
"Journey  through  Holland,"  Ac,  with  some 
observations  on  the  lake  district  of  England. 
Her  last  novel,  "  The  Italian,"  which  deals  with 
racks,  tortures,  dungeons,  confessionals,  monks, 
and  inquisitors,  appeared  in  1797.  One  of  her 
peculiarities  is  the  care  with  which  toward  the 
close  of  her  stories  she  usually  explains  all 
their  mysterious  incidents  by  natural  and  pu- 
erile agencies.  A  posthumous  romance,  "  Gas- 
ton do  Blondeville,"  was  edited  by  Thomas 
Noon  Talfourd  (1826);  and  a  collection  of 
her  poems,  of  which  there  are  many  scattered 
through  her  novels,  appeared  in  1634. 

RADCLIFFE,  John,  an  English  physician, 
born  in  Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  in  1650,  died 
Nov.  1, 1714.  He  was  graduated  at  University 
college,  Oxford,  in  1691,  studied  medicine,  and 
in  1675  began  to  practise  in  Oxford.  In  1682 
he  received  the  degree  of  M.D.,  and  in  1684 
removed  to  London,  where  he  soon  acquired  an 
extensive  practice.  He  was  appointed  princi- 
pal physician  to  the  princess  Anne  in  1686,  and 
m  1718  was  elected  to  parliament  by  the  town 
of  Buckingham.  Many  anecdotes  are  recorded 
of  his  wit  and  rudeness  of  speech,  which  some- 
times verged  upon  brutality.  He  was  sent  for 
to  attend  Queen  Anne  when  she  lay  at  the  point 
of  death ;  but  knowing  the  case  to  be  desperate, 
and  being  himself  ill,  he  did  not  go.  The  feel- 
ing this  excited  against  him  is  thought  to  have 
hastened  his  death.  He  bequeathed  nearly  his 
whole  fortune  to  public  uses,  dividing  it  mostly 
between  University  college,  Oxford,  and  the 
foundation  at  Oxford  of  a  library  with  especial 
reference  to  medical  science.  This  is  known 
as  the  Radcliffe  library. 

RADETZKY,  Joseph  Wenzkl,  count,  an 
Austrian  general,  bom  at  Trzebnitz,  Bohemia, 
Nov.  2,  1766,  died  in  Milan,  Jan.  5,  1858.  He 
entered  the  Austrian  army  in  1784  as  cadet  in  a 
regiment  of  Hungarian  cavalry,  and  served  in 
the  campaigns  of  1788-'9  against  the  Turks,  and 
of  l792-'5  against  the  French  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  on  the  Rhine.  In  1796  he  was  aide- 
de-camp  of  Beaulieu  i^  the  army  of  Italy,  and 
on  May  29  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  mi^or  and 
commander  of  the  pioneer  corps.  On  the  re- 
newal of  the  war  in  1799  he  again  served  in 
Italy  as  aide  of  Melas,  and  for  his  ability  and 
gallantry  was  made  lieutenant-colonel.  Re- 
called from  Italy  in  Sept.  1800,  he  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  regiment  of  Archduke  Albert 
cuirassiers,  and  with  them  was  engaged  in  the 
battle  of  Hobenlinden.  In  1805  he  was  made  a 
miyor-general,  and  acted  under  Davidovitch  in 
Italy.  In  the  campaign  of  1809  he  commanded 
the  5th  division  of  the  army,  and  for  his  great 


Bervioe0,e0peo!a]ly  at  the  battle  of  Wa^nm  - 

raised  to  the  rank  of  lientenant  field  t..  j    . 
After  the  peace  he  was  made  chief  of  tl'.* 
termaster-generars  sta^  and  connciHur  c 
minister  of  war,  in  wMeh  capacity  Lc  .   . 
large  share  in  the  reorganization  of  tie  .  - 
In  the  campaigns  of  1813-^14  and  1815  L-.    . 
chief  of  the  staff  of  Field  Marshal  Schw 
berg,  particioated  in  the  battle  of  Kn,: 
success  of  wnich  was  in  great  meas^ore  <_ 
his  conduct,  and  drew  up  the  plan  of  the 
of  Leipsio,  in  which  he  was  severely  w(.  .- 
After  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  stat;.  - 
Oedenburg,  subsequently  in  Bada,  and  .'2  .'- 
1821  was  appointed  commander  of  01'. 
having  a  short  time  previous  been  m^dr  . 
eral  of  cavalry.   There  he  remained  ul:  J  .  * 
when  he  was  sent  to  Italy  to  take  coslxlzz  . 
the  Austrian  troops  in  that  country,  d^i  i 

1886  was  raised  to  the  dignitj  of  field  rn^- 

It  was  here  that  he  made  himself  m^':v  t-"- 
cially  famous  by  his  conduct  in  supprt^.  '  - 
Italian  rebellion  which  broke  ont  in  Ib^  '. 
news  of  the  revolution  in  Paris  and  ti.«  '  ~- 
throw  of  the  government  at  Vienna  ulz.    - 
ately  stirred  up  an  insurrection  in  Mi^^ 
from  March  18  to  March  23  combats  Ur 
the  Austrian  trooi>s  and  the  insurgents 
Btantly  took  place  in  the  streets.     On  th*.   . 
mentioned  day  Badetzky,  finding  his  t- 
wom  out  and  overborne,  evacuated  Milan  . 
began  his  retreat  to  Orema.    Nothing  d&:..  ■ 
by  an  eaually  successful  outbreak  in  Vr: 
he  hoped  to  maintain  himself  on  the  Lit  . 
the  Adda ;  but  the  spread  of  the  in^sum-  *  . 
throughout  the  north  of  Italy,  and  the  jur  ' 
of  the  revolutionists  with  the  army  of  Ci .. 
Albert,  king  of  Sardinia,  which  had  been  i   j 
preparing  for  an   attack   on    the  Aust:^ -. 
rendered  it  necessary  to  retreat   behind 
Mincio,  head-quarters  being  established  at  .  - 
rona.    The  advance  of  Charles  Albert  at  : 
head  of  a  large  army  compelled  him  to  rf  • 
behind  the  Adige.    Here  an  indecisive  bc  - 
was  fought  at  the  village  of  Santa  Luri:;   r 
May  6,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  Acst:  - 
reserve  he  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to  ral-^' : 
siege  of  Peschiera,  closely  invested  by  tS 
troops  of  the  king  of  Sardinia.    The  fall  of  :■. 
fortress  on  May  81  rendered  his  position  eson-v.- 
ingly  critical,  and  his  embarrassment  was  >* 
further  increased  by  the  progress  of  the  rev-  :- 
tion  in  Vienna.    In  this  situation  the  ger^roi- 
ship  of  Badetzky  showed  itself  in  a  r  «*^t 
marked  manner.    Feigning  a  general  retni:.:. 
he  took  the  road  to  Y icenza,  reduced  that  < ::/. 
Treviso,  and  Padua,  thus  securing  his  rear,  ani 
rapidly  returned  to  Verona.    After  a  short  lit- 
lay  offensive  operations  were  begtm  on  b<  t!i 
sides.    The  victory  of  Oustozza  (July  25)  fon .  i 
the  Piedmontese  to  retreat,  and  from  this  tii  -c 
the  success  of  the  Austrians  was  assured.  3ii  :i3 
capitulated  on  Aug.  6,  and  an  armistice  ct  6 
weeks  was  agreed  upon  between  Sardiniii  cr^i 
Austria.    Charles  Albert  having  resumed  Ui- 
tilities,  Badetzky  invaded  Piedmont,  and  ci 
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RABOWrrZ,  JosBPH  y  OK,  a  Prasdan  genera, 
and  statesman,  born  in  Blankenbnrg,  Feb.  6, 
1797,  died  in  Berlin,  Dec.  25,  1853.  He  re- 
ceived his  military  education  in  Paris  and  in 
Westphalian  schools,  and  on  account  of  his 
proficiency  in  mathematics  was  appointed  in 
1818  an  officer  in  the  Westphalian  artillery. 
At  the  battle  of  Leipsio  he  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  the 
kingdom  of  Westphalia  he  entered  the  seryice 
of  tibe  elector  of  Hesse-Oassel,  and  partook  in 
the  campaign  against  France  with  the  Hessian 
artillery.  After  the  peace  he  was  made  teacher 
of  mathematics  and  military  science  at  the 
school  of  cadets  in  Cassel,  but  finally  quitted  the 
Hessian  service  for  that  of  Prussia.  There  he 
became  captain  in  the  general  stafi;  teacher  of 
Prince  Albert,  in  1828  mcyor,  and  in  1880  chief 
of  the  general  staff  of  the  artillery.  By  his 
marriage  with  the  countess  Maria  von  Voss,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  highest  aristocracy  of 
Prussia,  and  also  a  favorite  of  the  crown  prince, 
afterward  Frederic  William  IV.  In  1836  Ra- 
dowitz  was  made  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
the  Germanic  diet  at  Frankfort,  but  in  1839 
the  prospect  of  a  war  with  France  led  to  his  re- 
call to  Berlin,  and  to  his  being  sent  to  the  court 
of  Vienna.  la  1842  he  was  made  ambassador 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
the  courts  of  Carlsmhe,  Darmstadt,  and  Nassau, 
and  in  1845  was  created  migor-general.  After 
the  revolution  of  1848  he  was  elected  to  the 
Frankfort  parliament,  and  there  became  the 
leader  of  the  extreme  conservatives.  After  the 
revolution  he  entered  the  Prussian  cabinet  as 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  the  adoption  by 
the  king  of  his  political  views,  which  aimed  at 
a  consolidation  of  northern  Germany  under 
the  lead  of  Prussia,  led  to  a  difference  between 
that  power  and  Austria,  which  in  the  autumn 
of  1850  came  near  leading  to  an  open  war. 
At  length  Prussia  retreated  from  its  position, 
and  Radowitz  left  the  ministry.  In  Jan.  1851, 
he  retired  to  Erfurt,  and  in  1852  was  recalled 
by  the  king  of  Prussia  and  made  director  of 
military  studies,  but  took  no  part  in  political 
life.  He  wrote  on  mathematical,  military,  and 
political  subjects.  His  *^  Collected  Worka^'  ap- 
peared in  Berlin  in  5  vols,  in  1852-^8. 

RADZI  WILL,  the  name  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  distinguished  princely  families  of 
Lithuania.  The  first  of  the  family  appears  in 
1405  as  marshal  of  Lithuania,  and  in  1518  the 
emperor  Maximilian  I.  made  the  palatine  of 
Wilna  and  chancellor  of  Lithuania,  Nicholas 
III.  Radziwill,  a  prince  of  the  empire ;  and  in 
this  station  he  was  confirmed  by  Sigismund  L, 
king  of  Poland.  When  this  line  died  out,  the 
same  honor  was  conferred  upon  the  members 
of  another  branch,  Nicholas  the  prince  of  Birze 
and  Dulimki,  and  Nicholas  IV.  and  John, 
princes  of  Olyka  and  Nieswiez;  and  from  Nich- 
olas IV.,  Burnamed  the  Black,  who  is  renown- 
ed as  a  promoter  of  the  reformation  in  his  coun- 
try, and  died  in  1565,  the  present  house  is 
descended.    Many  of  the  family  have  made 


themselves  widely  known,  bat  the  most  1  > 
l^uished  in  later  times  are  the  three  :  . 
mg.    I.  Anthony  Hbnby,  prince  of  0/.  i . 
Nieswiez,  bom  June  13,  1775,  died  V 
lin,  April  7,  1833.    He  married  in  17/ 
only  daughter  of  Prince  Ferdinand  oi  r 
sia,  and  became  in  1815  Prussian  goven 
the  grand  duchy  of  Posqil.    He  wa«  c 
guished  for  his  acquaintance  with  m&xln 
and  music,  and  the  music  to  which  he  ^' 
poetry  of  Goethe's  "  Faust "  gained  Lie. 
reputation.     His  two  sons  are  nov  ii 
Prussian  service.    II.  MicHAKLGsBox/r: 
of  the  preceding,  bom  Sept.  24, 1778,  li:. : 
21, 1850.  He  served  under  Poniatow&ki . 
Kosciuszko  (1794),  and  Dombrowsld  .  : 
and  in  the  campaign  of  1812  agaicf;  I 
commanded  a  regiment  in  the  grand  sr^r 
Smolensk  and  in  the  battles  of  Yitepsk  &:. 
lotzk  he  manifested  such  daring  cours:. . 
Napoleon  made  him  a  brigadier-geser^J 
the  Polish  revolution  of  1880-'31,  vhei .. 
picki  had  laid  down  the  dictatorship.  U ' 
appointed  commander-in-chief  in  Jan.  ]  n  i 
he  distrusted  his  own  abilities,  and  the 
of  the  battles  of  Dobre,  Grochow,  &d<1  > 
which  followed,  belongs  more  to  his  sabor- 
than  to  himself.    At  his  own  wish,  on  Ft'  . 
Skrzynecki  was  made  commander,  anJ  I^. 
will  entered  the  ranks.    After  the  capv-', 
Warsaw  he  was  conveyed  into  the  inter 
Russia  and  there  held  until  1836,  and  ifkr" 
time  lived  in  Dresden.  HI.  Lko,  nephew  i ; 
preceding,  bom  March  10,  1808,  was  ac  *  r 
in  the  Polish  guard  at  the  outbreak  of  t^  t . 
lish  revolution  of  1830-^81,  but  rem^eu : 
ful  to  Russia,  and  during  the  campaign  < :  / 
served  against  his  countrymen.    As  a  r^'^ 
he  was  promoted  in  the  army,  and  when  ii:  -^ 
he  married  the  princess  Sophia  Uronsson .  r ' 
ceived  the  confiscated  estates  of  his  unci' 
chael.  His  property,  now  immense,  was  v^ 
at  10,000,000  rubles.    In  Aug.  lSi9,}i  « 
sent  to  Constantinople  on  a  special  missies 
obtain  from  the  Porte  the  surrender  oi  - 
Hungarian  refugees  who  had  fled  to  Turkty. 
RAEBURN,  Sib  Hknky,  a  Scottish  v^':' 
born  in  that  nart  of  Edinburgh  formeriv  ( 
Stockbridge,  March  4,  1756,  died  Jnly  S.  >. 
In  early  life  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  go\c>u 
but  evincing  a  great  taste  for  art  lie  ^a-'  ^' 
abled  to  cancel  his  articles,  and  to  amimci 
the  practice  of  portrait  painting  in  Edinbuy 
where  he  soon  became  a  rival  of  David  Mart 
who  then  stood  at  the  head  of  this  branc.  • 
the  art.    Subsequently,  by  the  advice  nr  n 
Joshua  Reynolds,  he  made  a  viat  to  rv'^-^ 
Returning  to  Edinburgh  in  1787,  he  at  o-; 
became  the  leading  portrait  painter  ?(.*{' 
Scottish  metropolis,  a  supremacj"  vhicb  .<• 
maintained  until  the  close  of  hia  life-  ^^'. '" 
his  sitters  were  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  whorc J-^ 
painted  several  portraits  Henry  *^'^'-^;" ' 
Dugald  Stewart,  Lord  Eldin,  George  J  v..  J  '" 
fessor  Rayfair,  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  Mr*^.".'.;;. 
son,  and  many  others  distinguished  in  i'^^" 
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pated  in  all  the  dake^s  engagements  during  the 
peninsnlar  war,  manifesting  great  intrepidity 
on  various  occasions,  especiallj  at  Salainanca, 
Yittoria,  Orthez,  and  Toulouse.  At  Busaca  he 
was  wounded,  and  at  the  storming  of  Badigoz 
he  was  one  of  the  first  to  enter  the  town.  At 
Waterloo  he  lost  his  right  arm.  In  return  for 
his  senrices  he  was  made  colonel  and  knight 
conmiander  of  the  bath.  In  1814  he  was  for  a 
short  time  secretary  of  embassy  at  Paris;  from 
January  to  March,  1816,  he  acted  as  minister 
plenipotentiary,  and  subsequently  he  was  secre- 
tary again  until  1819,  when  he  became  military 
secretary  to  the  duke  of  Wellington,  and  held 
this  post  until  1827,  when  in  the  same  capa- 
city he  followed  the  duke  to  the  horse  guards. 
From  1818  to  1826  he  represented  the  borough 
of  Truro  in  parliament,  where  he  acted  with 
the  moderate  tories.  After  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington  he  was  made  master-gen- 
ersl  of  the  ordnance,  and  elevated  to  the  peer- 
age (1852),  with  the  title  of  Baron  Raglan. 
When  the  war  with  Bussia  broke  out,  he  was 
appointed  by  Lord  Aberdeen  to  command  the 
army  sent  to  the  East,  and  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  field  marshaJ.  In  March,  1854,  he  left 
England,  in  September  reached  the  Crimea, 
and  on  Sept.  20  fought  in  conjunction  with 
Marshal  St  Amaud  the  battle  of  the  Alma. 
During  the  following  winter  the  allied  troops 
perished  in  large  numbers  in  the  trenches  be- 
fore Sebastopol,  and  his  anxiety  in  regard  to 
the  condition  of  the  men  and  the  attacks  of  the 
English  press  upon  his  military  movements 
weighed  neavily  upon  his  spirits.  In  this  state 
of  mind  he  was  seized  with  the  cholera,  and 
soon  died.  His  body  was  taken  to  England 
and  buried  in  Badminton  church,  Gloucester- 
shire. A  pension  of  £1,000  was  settled  for  life 
upon  his  widow,  and  £2,000  upon  his  son. 

RAGUET,  CoNDT,  an  American  merchant 
and  political  economist,  bom  in  Philadelphia, 
Jan.  28, 1784,  died  there,  March  22, 1842.  He 
was  of  French  descent,  was  educated  at  the 
university  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  18  months 
after  his  graduation  pursued  the  study  of  law ; 
but  the  death  of  his  father  leaving  him  depen- 
dent upon  his  own  exertions,  he  entered  the 
counting  house  of  a  merchant,  and  at  the  age 
of  20  was  sent  to  St.  Domingo  as  supercargo 
of  a  vessel.  There  he  spent  4  months,  and  on 
his  return  published  a  work  entitled  "  A  Short 
Account  of  the  Present  State  of  Affairs  in  St. 
Domingo."  After  a  second  voyage  to  the  same 
island  in  1805,  when  he  remained  there  8 
months,  he  published  **  A  Circumstantial  Ac- 
count of  the  Massacre  in  St.  Domingo.'*  In 
1806  he  went  into  business  on  his  own  account, 
was  highly  successful,  and  became  manager  or 
president  of  several  important  commercial  in- 
stitutions. In  1815  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  lower  house  of  the  Pennsylvania  legisla- 
ture, and  subsequently  of  the  senate,  and  in 
1822  was  appointed  by  President  Monroe  con- 
sul at  Rio  Janeiro.  Not  long  after  he  nego- 
tiated a  commercial  treaty  with  Brazil,  and  by 


President  Adams  was  znade  charge  d'rL- 
to  that  country.    There  he  renudned  5  v  ^ 
and  upon  his  return  to  the  United  Statr^L 
several  journals  devoted  to  free  trade  d«Ai .  • 
He  published  "  Principles  of  Free  Trsdt   • 
Philadelphia,  1885),  and  a  treatise  -Ol^ 
rency  and  Banking^'  ^1839),  which  was: - 
lished  the  same  year  m  Kngland,  and  b&:  _ 
translated  into  French. 

RAGUSA  (Slav.  Dubravnik),  a  fortif. :  -. 
port  city  of  Austria,  capital  of  a  distric ;  • : 
same  name,  province  of  Dalmatia,  situate:  .. 
small  peninsula  of  the  Adriatic,  aboct  • 
N.  N.  W.  from  Cattaro,  in  lat  42**  SS  &  :. 
long.  18**  7'  E. ;  pop.  6,000.     It  is  boil: : 
at  tibe  foot  and  partly  on  the  dedirityof  !^ . 
Sergio,  so  that  the  upper  streets  are  (X'Lit 
with  the  lower  by  steps.     The  harbor  « :  . 
S.  is  small  and  exposed  to  the  sirocco;  I    • 
the  N.  side  of  the  peninsula,  2  m.  distiml  .*  • 
harbor  of  Gravosa,  which  is  lax^  eoc'... 
admit  ships  of  the  line. — ^Hagusa  was  fi  -i-  • 
in  the  7th  century,  being  peopled  by  Sla.  - 
Italian  settlers,  and  formed  down  to  rr^ 
times  an  aristocratic  republic,  which  fiou:L. . 
successively  under  Gredc,  Venetian,  EuciV- . 
and  Turkish  protection.    After  the  pe.'c. 
Presburg  in  1805  it  was  occupied  by  the  Fr.: 
In  1806  tiie  Montenegrins  and  Russians  ore  ;- 
its  territory,  and  besieged  the  French  vitl; 
walls.    It  was  subsequently  created  by  >^ 
leon  a  dukedom  for  ^urmont,  and  incorpi:. 
with  the  new  kingdom  of  Illyria,  with  f^  - 
in  1814  it  came  into  the  possession  of  A>t:^ 
The  city  has  been  frequently  injured  by  er 
quakes.    The  latest  earthquake  was  tb'^  • 
1850. 

RAHBECK;  Knud  Ltob,  a  Danish  ant.  ; 
bom  in  Copenhagen,  Dec  18, 1760,  diedAir 
22, 1830.  He  was  educated  at  the  univ^'r. 
of  Copenhagen,  where  in  1790  he  became ;  : 
fessor  of  SBsthetics.  From  1798  to  1805  hi  v  - 
teacher  of  history  in  Christian's  institute,  hz. 
1806  to  1816  lectured  to  actors  on  the  dran:-' ; 
art,  and  in  1809  became  an  active  meioN' ^ 
the  managing  committee  of  the  theatre,  i^ 
1816  he  was  again  a  teacher  in  the  ^ijii^^j;;jf 
He  was  the  most  active  and  inflaentiai  of  ii- 
literary  men  of  Denmark,  and  wrote  f^^J-* 
tales,  lyric  poems,  essays,  and  trandfl'- ": 
The  Danshi  TiUkuer  ("Danish  Spectator 
1791-1806),  an  imitation  of  Addison's  ">r^^  ' 
tor,"  is  generally  regarded  as  his  best  Trort 

RAHWAY,  a  city  of  Union  co.,  N.  J  -  J 
the  Rahway  river,  6  m.  from  its  month,  anu  •  ^ 
the  New  Jersey  railroad,  19  m.  W.  from  .>^; 
York  and  9  m.  W.  from  Newark ;  pop- "^  V'^; 
7,180.    It  was  formerly  divided  by  the  n^- 
into  Upper  Rahway,  in  Rahway  to'TiiN;! 
Essex    CO.,    and    Lower   ^B^'^^j  ^f^:^\ 
Bridgeton),  in  Woodbridge  township,  i^w'^';^ 
CO. ;   but  it  has  now  been  consolidated^  ; 
m  Union  co.,  which  has  recently  heen  iom^ 
There  are  87  different  mannfactannr^--./ 
lishments,  producing  annually  to  the  ^J'J 
11,662,700 ;  of  these,  89  manufacture  cam»c 
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des  it  is  A  good  ventriloquist,  seeminff  often  to 
be  iiur  off  when  dose  at  hand ;  the  fle^  is  good 
•ttting  in  autumn  and  winter.  The  European 
water  rail  (i?.  aquaticuBy  linn.)  is  ftilvoua  brown 
ipotted  with  black  above,  bluish  ash  below,  and 
barred  black  and  white  on  the  sides.  The  habits 
are  the  same  as  in  other  species ;  the  flesh  is  es- 
teemed, though  having  rather  a  marshy  flavor. 
—The  genus  ortygometra  (Linn.)  has  been  sub* 
divided  \xiXop<yrmna  (Vieill.)  and  erex  TBechst.). 
In  poftana  the  bill  is  shorter  than  the  head,  the 
primaries  longer  than  the  tertiaries,  the  tail 
short,  and  the  legs  robust ;  there  are  about  20 
species  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe, 
with  habits  similar  to  those  of  ralltu,  Amatig 
the  North  American  species  may  be  mentioned 
the  Carolina  or  sora  rail  (P.  Carolinennsy 
Vieill.),  so  well  known  and  so  abundant  as  to 
beoalled  "the  rail^^  in  the  middle  states;  the 
length  is  about  9  inches  and  the  alar  extent  14; 
the  color  is  greenish  brown  above,  with  longi- 
tudinal lines  of  black ;  behind  the  eyes,  sides 
of  neck,  and  breast  bluish  ashy,  with  round 
white  spots  on  the  latter ;  middle  of  abdomen 
white.  It  occurs  throughout  temperate  North 
America  on  both  shores,  migrating  southward 
in  winter ;  it  is  rarely  seen  east  of  New  York, 
though  capable  of  rapid  and  protracted  flight ; 
in  autumn  it  is  abundant  in  the  rice  fields  and 
fteah  water  marshes  of  South  Carolina,  skulking 
among  the  grasses  and  reeds  in  search  of  food, 
dimbing  with  ease  to  the  top  of  plants  when 
loroed  by  the  tide ;  thousands  are  shot  at  this 
season  on  the  James  and  Delaware  rivers  fh)m 
boats,  near  the  height  of  flood  tide,  and  usu- 
ally singl)^ ;  sometimes  they  are  knocked  down 
by  poles  when  dazzled  by  a  bright  light  in  the 
bow  of  a  canoe.  It  is  semi-nocturnal  in  habit ; 
when  migrating  the  flight  is  low  and  in  com- 
pact flocks ;  instinct  teaches  them  the  last  mo- 
ment at  which  they  can  remain  in  the  autumn, 
all  migrating  in  a  single  day  or  night,  whence 
the  once  prevalent  idea  that  they  dived  under 
the  mud  to  pass  the  winter.  The  little  black 
rail  (P.  Jamaieensisy  Vieill.)  is  about  6  inches 
long,  the  smallest  of  the  North  American  spe- 
eiea  of  the  family ;  the  head  and  lower  parts 
•re  slate-colored,  nearly  black  on  the  top  of  the 
head ;  abdomen  banded  with  white ;  upper  parts 
brownish  black  with  white  stripes,  and  reddish 
ohestnut  on  the  upper  back;  the  young  are 
wholly  bluish  black.  It  is  rare  on  the  continent, 
but  more  abundant  in  the  West  Indies ;  it  is  high- 
ly prized  by  collectors.  The  yellow-breasted 
rail  (P.  KtnAcraeenmy  Vieill.)  is  about  7  inches 
long  and  18  in  alar  extent ;  the  color  is  ochre 
yellow  above,  with  brownish  black  and  white 
stripes ;  neck  and  breast  tinged  with  reddish, 
middle  of  abdomen  white,  sides  banded  with 
reddish  brown  and  white ;  under  tail  coverts 
rufous,  white-spotted,  and  under  wing  coverts 
white.  This  pretty  bird,  resembling  a  young 
ohicken,  is  found,  though  not  abundantly,  in 
damp  meadows  in  the  eastern  and  southern 
states;  it  approaches  in  habit  the  com  crake 
and  in  some  respects  the  European  quail,  and 
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was  regarded  by  Anduboii  ws  one  of  t'l 
necting  links  between  land  and  watrr  -; 
the  fle^  is  delicate. — ^In  the  genus  crct\U 
the  bill  is  oonSoal,  shorter  than  the  L^. 
the  whole  appearance  and  habita  are  k u . 
those  of  ^ulinaoeous  birda.    The  £.^ 
land  rail  or  com  crake  ((7.  praUnni.  I 
is  about  10  inches  long ;    the  genera. 
above  is  blackish  brown,  with  lighter  •... 
but  without  white  spots ;    grayish  bel>)^<  . 
lives  and  nestles  in  fields  and  meadovs,  r: 
with  great  rapidity ;  its  cry  resembles  u  c 
lables  *'crex,  crex,"  causing  a  disa^rv 
rattling  in  the  throat,  whenoe  iht  n^ij^  r 
derived  from  the  French  r6le^  acccrcr. 
Buffon.    It  is  a  solitary  bird,  remainL':: 
oealed  during  the  day,  and  seeking  iu  :>. 
morning  and  evening ;  it  is  a  northern  im- 
migrating to  central  Europe  in  spring  4l 
turning  in  October ;  the  jhrench  call  i:  t 
of  the  quails'^  from  its  coining  and  goii; 
the  same  time  with  that  bira;  in  scsl.  -* 
seems  to  be  a  constant  visitor  to  Grtt... 
and  is  occasionally  seen  on  the  £.  coast  < : 
United  States ;  it  feeds  principally  oa  r. 
insects,  and  worms. — ^The  foUowing  gent:.. 
less  known.    Aramidei  (Pnch.)  has  fi.^ 
dozen  species  in  the  wanner  parts  of  ^ 
America,  inhabiting  thick  woods  snd  |xt  -- 
at  night ;  the  notes  of  one  species  (A.  <'\.- 
tMntis,  Gmel.)  are  so  loud  and  dear  thai : 
may  be  heard  for  more  than  a  mUe;  thi— 
labge  bird,  18  inches  long  with  a  bill  of  o ::  ^ 
es ;  it  feeds  on  small  mammals,  birds,  ftdi.  • :: 
insects,  and  fruits,  and  is  nselul  about  i  -* 
by  destroying   rats  and    mice.     £v^2>v 
(Gould)  is  found  in  Australia  and  the  M  : 
cas ;  there  are  about  half  a  dozeo  sfi  - 
Corethura  (Reich.)  has  about  30  species  in  ^^-  • 
parts  of  the  ^obe. 

RAILROAD,  or  Railway,  a  road  constrr:  r 
of  two  parallel  bars  of  iron,  upon  whu  I  - 
wheels  of  carriages  run.    Various  dem» 
been  employed  from  the  time  when  wbet;.  >■ 
riages  were  first  used  for  facilitating  tbeir  i^  ^  - 
ment  over  the  ground.    These  hare  beeo.  i '  '\' 
ever,  mostly  limited  to  the  smoothiag  and  i:  "| 
ening  of  the  road  bed.    The  Egypti«Dslear  ;* 
in  moving  the  great  stonea  for  tneir  p.yj>^^'' 
fh>m  the  quarries,  the  advantage  of  Bolid  t:-' 
ways,  and  the  remains  of  such  formed  otih'  i- 
of  stone  are  said  to  have  been  foand  on  the  - 
of  the  great  roads  they  constructed  for  i^ 
purpose.    The  ancient  Romans  m&de^^i 
proach  to  the  invention  of  raibroads  in  iw  V 
pian  way,  which  was  formed  of  Uocksof  ^f  • 
closely  fitted  together,  their  sur&ce  prt»^^^' ,: 
a  smooth  and  hard  track  for  thewheel*.^  - 
modem  times  such  tracks  have  been  10^1^-^ 
several  European  cities,  as  Pisa,  KilaOi  i^!^"' ; 
Ac,    The  first  instance  of  the  use  of  ^^'^:^ 
pears  to  have  been  some  time  pren^'^  '*^,:^ 
year  1676  at  the  collieries  near  >evcaN^^ 
upon-Tyne,  England.    At  that  time,  as  narr^, 
ed  by  Roger  North  in  his  life  of  I^^d  ^^; . 
North,  the  coals  were  conveyed  from  tiieD'- 
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vas  constracted  the  same  year  by  his  asaistant, 
Wm.  Mnrdoch.  In  1802  Richard  Trerithick  pat- 
ented a  high  pressure  locomotive  engine,  and 
in  1804  constructed  one  for  the  Merthyr  Tydvil 
railway  in  S.  Wales.  Lightly  loaded,  it  did  very 
well  upon  a  level  surface  or  moderate  grade ; 
but  more  severely  tasked,  the  wheels  would  slip 
round  without  advancing.  A  check  was  thus 
put  upon  their  use  until  some  method  could  be 
devised  by  which  they  might  obtain  a  hold 
upon  the  track  or  otherwise  push  themselves 
forward.  A  rack  laid  along  the  side  of  the  rail 
into  which  worked  a  toothed  wheel  fitted  to  the 
locomotive  was  tried  in  1811  on  a  colliery  line 
near  Leeds,  but  the  friction  was  too  great,  and 
it  was  abandoned.  The  next  year  engines 
were  tried  with  8  driving  wheels  for  securing 
the  required  adhesion;  and  about  the  same 
time  other  engines  were  constructed  with  le- 
vers projecting  behind  and  working  alternately 
like  the  hind  legs  of  a  horse.  In  1814  and  1815 
engines  with  plain  wheels  were  found  to  work 
anocessfully  on  some  of  the  northern  roads; 
but  no  other  application  was  made  of  them 
than  for  transporting  the  coal  and  ore  wagons 
of  the  mines.  The  first  railroad  opened  for 
conveying  passengers  was  the  iStockton  and 
Darlington  road  in  1825,  and  this  was  worked 
with  horse  power.  The  French  engineer,  M. 
Seguin,  in  1826  successfully  introduced  locomo- 
tives upon  the  railways  from  Roanne  to  St. 
£tienne,  and  from  8t.  Etienne  to  Lyons,  and  to 
Andrezieuz ;  and  in  these  ho  first  constructed 
amall  tubes  passing  from  the  fire  box  to  the 
chimney,  an  arrangement  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance for  increasing  the  evaporative  power 
of  the  engine,  and  which  was  adopted  by  Messrs. 
Stephenson  and  Booth  in  their  engines.  He 
also  increased  the  draught  of  the  fire  by  means 
of  a  ventilator,  an  effect  which  Robert  Stephen- 
son better  accomplished  in  1829  by  the  action  of 
the  steam.  The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  road 
was  commenced  in  1825,  and  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  its  projectors  to  run  the  carriages  upon  it 
at  high  rates  of  speed.  To  do  this  with  horses 
was  expensive,  and  to  work  it  by  steam  power 
it  was  supposed  that  stationary  engines  would 
be  required  at  short  intervals  along  the  road 
to  draw  the  trains  by  ropes  from  one  station  to 
another.  A  premium  of  £500  was  offered  for 
the  best  engine — one  that  should  not  produce 
smoke,  should  draw  8  times  its  own  weight 
at  the  rate  of  10  miles  an  hour,  should  be  sup- 
ported upon  springs,  should  not  weigh  more 
than  6  tons,  or  4^  tons  if  it  ran  on  4  wheels 
only,  and  should  not  cost  more  than  £550.  In 
Oct.  1829,  4  locomotives  were  presented  for 
trial,  and  the  prize  was  awarded  to  the  Rocket, 
weighing  4  tons  6  cwt.,  built  by  Messrs.  Robert 
Stephenson  and  Booth,  which  ran  at  an  average 
speed  of  14  miles  an  hour,  with  a  gross  load 
of  17  tons,  and  under  certain  circumstances 
doubled  this  speed.  The  next  year  steam  car- 
riages were  in  regular  operation  upon  this  road. 
Thus  was  established  a  new  system  of  locomo- 
tion, vastly  exceeding  in  capacity  all  others  be- 


fore known,  destined  to  be  r^i^  extec  1?. 
and  to  exert  an  extraordinary  and  most  W- : 
cial  influence  upon  human  affiura.  The  je:  _ 
engine  that  determined  the  qaeation  of  >: 
use  soon  gave  place  to  more  iK>werfiiliDad  .- 
till  some  of  those  employed  upon  the  liL 
roads  have  attained  a  weight  exoeedi&£ 
tons;  on  the  great  western  line  are  some .: 
tons,  and  on  tb»  Scemering  line  of  48  tons,  L- 
ing  6  coupled  wheels.  ^Die  road  upon  vi  . 
this  great  result  was  acoomplished  was  UH  « :. 
wrought  iron  rails  of  the  **fiah  belly"  fr- 
Several  of  the  curves  or  spans  wereiDck*:t.- 
each  rail,  and  they  were  stiffened  by  projtciz: 
ledges  or  rims  on  the  under  side.  Their  vt:: : 
was  88  lbs.  to  the  yard ;  and  they  were  ^.  - 

Sorted  in  cast  iron  chairs,  ^which  were  s{^>^ 
own   to   square  stone  blocks  betweec  -. 
spans,  or  at  every  three  feet^     The  gvu:^  ' 
^stance  apart  of  the  two  rails  was  4  feci  \ 
inches,  which,  having   been   afterward  z-...' 
erally  adopted  in  England,  is  considered  &.^  '1' 
national  gauge.    New  roads  were  immedis'.j 
projected  in  England,  chiefly  in  the  norti^.-: 
part,  connecting  together  its   principal  ciLc". 
or  adding  to  the  numbers  already  construe  < 
in  the  mining  counties.    The  capacity  of  :l: 
locomotive  was  not  however  yet  apprecia:cl  • 
and  upon  most  of  the  roads  it  waa  coiiBidtnri 
necessary  to  build  inclined   planes  for  cvi-r- 
coming  the  ascents,  and  upon  these  emp'o: 
stationary  engines  to  draw  the  teains  to  :i<- 
sunmiit.    Upon  these  and  upon  tunnela,  kc 
designed  to  reduce  curvatures  to  the  least  j^^ 
sible  amount,  and  also  the  grades  upon  i:e 
running  portions  of  the  roads,  money  was  n^;-^* 
freely  expended ;  and  as  a  measure  of  ssif^l 
the  more  important  roads  were  from  the  irii 
built  with   double  tracks. — The  adTanta^'es 
secured  by  these  improvements  were  too  c»- 
portant  to  be  overlooked  in  the  Um'ted  Sutes. 
Before  the  application  of  steam  to  railroad  pur- 
poses was  established,  a  horse  railroad  was  par- 
tially built  in  1826  and  completed  in  1827,  froa 
the  granite  quarries  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  a  distanw 
of  8  m.  to  the  Neponset  river.    This  temiDited 
at  the  quarries  with  a  self-acting  inclined  pto- 
The  road  was  built  upon  granite  sleepers  It 
feet  long,  hud  8  feet  apart    The  nUs,6{eii 
apart,  were  of  pine,  a  foot  deep,  covered  ^^^'^ 
an  oak  plate,  and  this  with  flat  haw  of  iron. 
The  second  road  was  laid  out  in  Jan.  182»« 
and  waa  completed  in  May  of  the  same  jew, 
from  the  coal  mines  of  Mauch  Chunk,  ?«"»-.  ^ 
the  Lehigh  river,  a  distance  of  9  m.,  «n^  ^'^'^ 
the  turn-outs  and  branches  the  whole  ieiigtt» 
exceeded  18  m.     From  the  somrnit  wKwa 
half  a  mile  of  the  mmes  the  descent  to  tne 
river  was  982  feet,  of  which  225  w«r«]°^T: 
in  a  self-acting  plane  at  the  river,  •^^^IvJ 
more  in  a  shute  by  which  the  coal  vas  (^ 
charged  into  the  boats.    The  reroaindef  f^ 
in  a  continual  descending  grade,  ^*^^^/J?^ 
the  loaded  wagons  ran  by  gravity,  one  of  txi^ 
being  appropriated   to  the  mules  K^^ 
the  empty  wagons  were  drawn  bact  a*» 
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posite  Biobmoiid,  18  m.  up  the  river  to  the 
coal  mines ;  and  on  April  16  of  the  same  year 
the  Lake  Pontchartrain  road  in  Louiaiana,  4 
m.  long  from  the  lake  to  New  Orleans,  was 
opened.  From  this  time  these  enterprises  were 
multiplied  with  great  rapidity.  In  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  it  is  stated,  67  railroads  were  in  opera- 
tion in  1832;  and  in  that  year  were  com- 
menced the  most  important  lines  of  Kaseachn- 
setts  and  New  Jersey.  In  a  very  short  time 
the  roads  outstripped  in  length  those  of  Great 
Britain,  and  have  ever  since  far  exceeded  in 
numbers  and  extent  those  of  other  countries. 
They  have  however  been  planned  and  con- 
ifcrocted  in  great  measure  independently  of  each 
other,  without  regard  to  any  great  system;  and 
as  the  charters  are  granted  by  each  state  for 
the  roads  in  its  own  territory,  a  single  state  has 
sometimes,  by  refusing  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  a  proposed  road,  succeeded  in  pre- 
▼«ithig  the  establishment  of  an  important  line, 
the  opening  of  which,  it  was  supposed,  might 
iniurionsly  affect  the  whole  or  a  favored  part 
Of  such  state.  This  want  of  system  is  per- 
ceived and  its  evils  are  experienced  in  the 
various  gauges  adopted  by  different  roads, 
rendering  necessary  frequent  transshipment  of 
passengers  and  freight.  The  early  roads  using 
£ngliah  locomotives  were  constructed  for  a 
gauge  of  4  feet  8i  inches,  that  being  the  chance 
width  of  the  old  tram  roads  of  the  north  of 
England,  and  retained  upon  the  newer  roads. 
In  the  United  States  independent  gauges  were 
afterward  introduced,  as  of  4  feet  10  inches  in 
Hew  Jersey  and  Ohio ;  6  feet,  which  is  the 
gauge  of  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  road  and 
other  southern  roads ;  5  feet  4  inches,  that  of 
two  roads  in  Ohio;  6)  feet,  that  of  the  Atlantic 
and  St.  Lawrence  road,  Maine,  also  established 
by  law  in  Missouri,  and  afterward  in  Canada ; 
and  6  feet,  which  is  that  of  the  New  York  and 
Erie  rood.  In  order  that  tiie  business  of  the  last 
of  these  roads  might  be  brought  to  New  York 
dty  through  New  Jersey  on  the  line  of  the  Pat- 
erson  road,  it  was  found  necessary  to  add  a  third 
rail  to  the  narrow  trade  for  the  special  accom- 
modation of  the  Erie  trains.  Notwithstanding 
the  original  want  of  system,  several  important 
continuous  lines  have  been  developed,  in  part 
by  bringing  together  detached  and  indepen- 
dent roads,  and  in  part  by  the  construction  of 
long  roads  looking  specially  to  this  end.  The 
first  great  lines  were  established  to  secure  to 
the  cities  on  the  seaboard  from  which  they 
emanated  a  larger  share  of  the  business  from 
the  western  states.  The  advantage  secured  to 
Boston  by  the  opening  of  the  western  road  ter- 
minating at  Albany,  and  taking  thence  into  Mas- 
■achusetts  at  all  seasons,  and  especially  in  the 
winter  when  the  Hudson  river  was  closed,  prod- 
uce brought  by  canal  and  by  the  New  York  cen- 
tral roads  from  Buffalo,  compelled  New  York 
to  open  a  route  direct  from  the  city  to  Lake 
Erie ;  and  the  Erie  road,  commenced  in  1883, 
was  pushed  forward  to  its  completion,  which 
however  was  not  reached  until  1851.  The  Hon- 


aafeonic  road,  though  perhaps  not  builtep^^. 
on  this  account,  also  benefited  New  York  l  . 
winter,  particularly  in  this  compedtic.  - . 
Boston.    But   before  these  enterprise:  . 
completed  the  latter  city  had  fTirzii£itv:  . 
means  for  opening  the  Michigan  temrii  * 
extending  it  from  Detroit  to  Chicago,  t.i*. . 
products  of  the  West  might  more  restLj 
Albany ;  and  it  was  also  Bending  out  hi    . 
arms  toward  the  N.  W.,  reaching  the  cut ;. 
the  great  lakes  at  Ogdensburg,  before  tLl^ : 
was  connected  by  railroad  with  the  idc:? 
of  its  own  state.    These  enterprises  stir  .. 
Pennsylvania  to  perfect  her  line  of  cut.  . 
cation  between  Philadelphia  and  ht^  - 
which  from  Harrisburg  to  HoUidaTfrlu::-. 
by  canal,  and  thence  over  the  AUeghanj  l 
tains  by  a  succession  of  5  inclined  pkix*  > 
intervening  levels  up  the  mountwn  oc  C'T.^ 
then  by  a  long  level  to  the  5  inclined ;  :. 
and  levels  which  terminated  below  at  '• : 
town,  where  another  canal  took  the  kais  -- 
had  been  brought  over  the  mountain  ii.  • 
tions,  and  conveyed  them  to  Pittsburg. 
canals  and  inclined  planes  were  done  i' 
with,  and  a  continuous  road  was  opened ;: 
the  state.    This  has  been  made  to  cobdcc  ' 
Cleveland  on  Lake  Erie,  with  Chk^f^.  ^ 
through  Oolumbus  and  Oindnnati  with  u.< 
tem  of  roads  of  Indiana  and  XUinuk  k 
more,  feeling  the  effects  of  these  adTancc^  • 
impelled  to  push  forward  the  Baltiicrrt . 
Ohio  road,  which  had  long  stopped  h 
Cumberland  coal  region,  and  it  was  u  - 
completed  to  Wheeling  on  the  Ohio.   CL' 
ton  and  Savannah  early  appreciated  ite  - 
portance  of  connecting  their  harbor?  ^ 
the  productive  districts  of  the  interior  h}  ■- 
roads;  and  when  these  had  penetrated r 
own  states,  the  line  of  equal  importaECi 
both  was  extended  through  N.  Georgia  - 
Tennessee,  connecting   in  1849  Chattan" - 
with  those  cities.    All  these  adFOSces  wh  i 
valleys  of  the  branches  of  the  Miaissipi '  - 
fected  the  cities  of  the  gulf  of  Meuco,  -• 
Mobile  and  New  Orleans  hastened  forward  :.^ 
lines  which  in  the  early  history  of  Anic:  - 
railroads  they  had  projected  for  secnnw 
themselves  the  trade  of  these  vslleys.  t'- 
MobUe  a  road  directed  toward  the  mootL  i 
the  Ohio  has  been  completed  into  N.  M^^^-r 
pi;  and  from  New  Orieans,  through  the  c^l 
tral  part  of  Mississippi  and  across  W.  TeDQc^-^ 
and  Kentucky,  the  Ohio  river  hss  been  m^^^ 
at  Paducah,  a  few  miles  above  ita  mouth.  ^  - 
ginia,  seeking  the  trade  of  the  same  repoc,  i^ 
also  reached  E.  Tennessee  by  the  road^  t«;^ 
Bichmond  through  Lynchburg  to  KB<)iTiue^|- 
Chattanooga,  whence  the  western  Imesirts^-^ 
completed  to  Memphis  on  the  MisfiiswpP^?^'^' , 
the  Mississippi  raihroad  at  Grand  Junction  ;^- 
the  southern  line  of  Tennessee,  •'^^^  V.'s 
makes  the  communication  complete  iron*'  '^ 
andria,  Norfolk,  and  Bichmond  to  >ev/ 
leans.    The  connection  between  wfcitje*  - 
the  Athmtio  coast,  with  the  exception  oi  ^ 
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Tbe  total  length  of  rOads  projected  and  con- 
Btrncted  in  the  several  divisions  of  the  United 


States,  and  ooet  of  the  same  up  to  Jan.  I IV 

are  given  in  the  following  table: 


BUtM. 

9t)m; 

MUmI* 
•p«imtk». 

Coalefnwda 

BtatM. 

Total  kaclfc 
€f  Un.. 

MlMfa 

Maine 

689.86 
684.29 
65&87 
1,880.68 
186.82 
762.90 

475.86 
657.88 
655JB7 
1,814.85 
104.82 
607.76 

116,288,261 
22076^884 
88,840,097 
69,777,878 
4,188,888 
80,948,880 

Qu{f9iaUB, 
Alabama 

1,488.90 
870L8O 
88L0O 

8,667.00 

648.40 
797J0 
827.75 
894j60 

Pt:-"-  ; 

New  Hampshire 

MlMlaalppi 

Yemiont 

rnnlidftnA 

'• 

Texas 

« , 

Bbodo  Ifiland 

Total 

CoDiieottoat 

6,807.70 

701.811 
1,480.60 
1,412.68 

763.90 

8,06L4S 

9SM 

613.10 

1,288.64 

68L20 

trjA.; 

Total 

4,166.87 

8,455.87 
844.76 

8,972.26 
17a69 

701.81 

8,785J»4 

8,808.96 
027.28 

8,948.22 
186.68 

405.81 

$147,014,288 

1145,859,798 

151,529,629 
4,870,766 

19,979,284 

Arkansaii.. ,, ,, 

r  =  ' 

Middle  AtlanUc 

ifif^nH  .... 

V 

statta. 

TennenflM...aa.x.  ^^ 

$•'■. 

Kentucky 

lu:- 

KewTork 

Total 

New  Jersey. 

4,806,46 

4,183.85 
1,412.10 
8,622.27 
8,551.90 
8,272.09 
8,021.80 
1,167.00 

2,666J84 

807.80 
S,05ai7 
8,924.60 

987.09 

64&80 

Pennsylvania 

IfarylandaiidDi^t 
of  ColamUa 

ITwiK  interior  tiatu 

and  aUi/omia, 
Ohio 

Michigan 

a 

Totil 

6,921^6 

1,805.04 
88092 
97447 

1,401.50 
826.60 

|851,684k509 

169,580,696 

17i»4,500 

82,045,485 

87,632,690 

6,561,000 

Indiana  .'.  '    !!!!.  ! 

niinoto 

].y  .■; 

Souih  Ati<inUe 

Wiaconsln 

i'.'- 

ttUiUa. 

Iowa 

l'- 

Tlrslnla 

Minnesota 

-• 

North  CarolVn*". !!.'.'! 

South  Carolina 

Oeonria 

Total 

California 

Total  United  BUtea, 

January,  1861 

Total  United  States, 

January,  1859 

17,080.41 
843.88 

4S,10a89 

.... 

1Q,88&99 

8M6SL76 

27,857-00 

|S^" 

Florida 

$U">- 

Total 

7,280.88 

5,898.48 

1142,904,821 

♦Gf'   X'i 

The  comparative  statement  of  the  extent  and 
various  conditions  as  to  cost  and  profits  of  the 
roads  of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  of 


the  United  States,  and  of  India  for  tie  j 
named,  is  presented  in  the  followiiig  t£  .^ 
given  hj  English  authorities: 


Austria 

Bclgiom 

France 

Germany,  exclusive  of  Austria  and  Prussia. 
Great  Britain—England  and  Wales. 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Holland 

Prussia 

Sardinia 

Bpaln 

Switaerland 

Tuscany ••.••••> 

United  States  of  America 

East  Indian 

Great  Indian  Peninsula 

Madras 


TcuSi 


1S56 
1856 
1S54 
1S55 

1857 

1857 

1856 

1855 

1855 

1856 

1856 

1855 

185S-'9 

185S--9 

185S--9 


Leoffili 


1,586 

445 

8,918 

2.226 

(6,706 

•{1,248 

( 1,070 

168 

8,508 

284 

180 

203 

182 

17,481 

142 

194 

96 


Toua 

MpIUl  9X- 

peoded 
per  uila  «r 


£10,878 
16^1 


18,111 
89,275 
28,225 
1^664 
19,981 
14,101 


19,888 
15,556 
8,275 
12,084 
8,758 
7.000 


from 
mOs  per 


ncclpta 

mu««r 

liM  cpca. 


£2,190 

2,158 

2,706 

1,816 

8,161 

2,107 

1,001 

1,709 

1,877 

1,477 

924 

686 

966 

1,284 

1,447 

764 

499 


£1,040 
893 
1,515 
919 
1,697 
1,166 
626 
667 
909 
708 
409 
895 
620 
669 
770 
4ST 
884 


Pnportki  j   f*"^- 
pn  twL  «f  tfTtrt 

to  'bnr '  "^ 


6?5 


68.70 
6ai6 
4401 
49  J8 
48.00 
44.00 
8&00 
60J6 
61.99 
61.88 
6&48 
6188 
4&18 
64.00 
4&M 
44.10 
6190 


fci 


14^ 
7  J* 


The  total  number  of  miles  of  railway  open  for 
traffic  in  Great  Britain  in  1859,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  department  of  railways,  was : 

In  England  and 

Wales 7.217  miles ;  receipts,  £9,989.959  17c  6A 

In  Scotland 1,869     "  *♦  1,267,792    8  9 

In  Ireland 1,210     •«  "  604,987    9  8 

Total 9,796     "  «      £11,662,789  10«r.  ll(t 

— Although,  before  deciding  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad,  the  first  requisite  would  seem 
to  be  a  careful  computation  of  the  amount  of 
business  already  done  upon  the  route  in  the 
transportation  of  passengers  and  freight,  with 
the  view  of  determining  whether  this  would  jus- 
tify the  proposed  expenditure,  estimates  of  this 
character  have  been  found  by  experience  to  af- 
ford a  very  uncertain  index  as  to  the  actual  busi- 


ness that  would  result  under  the  new  oirojna- 
stances.  A  more  enlarged  view  of  the  condj:.  -' 
of  the  country  through  which  the  road  is  to  [>* 
is  consequently  necessary,  and  a  carefol  f'>';^^* 
eration  of  the  eflfects  already  cxpferienced  rr> = 
the  openingof  new  roadsin  other  similar  re?i^^ 
Kew  brandies  of  trade  may  bestimolAted  bj  -^ 
greater  economy  of  transportation  otieiw  -. 
the  new  road,  inducing  an  increase  of  F?  "*; 
tion  and  of  the  travel  of  passengers*  m  ^'^^ 
as  well  as  fi-eight  may  moreover  be  araffn 
from  other  channels  of  travel.  Thecoii5r^'\ 
tion  of  most  of  the  roads  of  New  W^*^- ";.; 
to  a  less  striking  extent  of  roads  in  otuer  i  -^ ' 
of  the  United  States,  has  developed  ui  a^-: 
derful  manner  what  has  been  called  th«  trt  ^^ 
ling  propensitiea  of  the  people.   Thifl^ssc^' 
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otlierwiBe  avoided,  indined  planes  worked  by 
ftationary  engines  were  adopted.  The  Hadion 
and  Mohawk  railroad,  in  a  length  of  16  m.,  was 
bcdlt  with  one  snch  plane  at  Albany,  and  an* 
other  at  Schenectady.  The  PhiladelpMa  and  Co- 
lombia railroad  was  also  bnilt  with  two  planes^ 
one  at  Oolnmbia  and  the  other  near  Philadel* 
phia,  and  there  were  10  on  the  Alleghany  port- 
age road  over  the  Alleghany  moontaina,  all  of 
which  have  been  displaced  by  the  snbstitotion 
of  heavier  grades  on  more  extended  lines.  Bat 
es  experience  was  acquired  in  the  working  of 
railroads,  it  was  found  that  locomotives  rarely 
carried  maximum  loads  for  the  moderate  gradeak 
and  that  a  temporary  slackening  of  the  speea 
npon  the  steep  grades  rend^^  a  further  por* 
tion  of  the  power  of  the  locomotive  available 
for  overcoming  the  increased  resistance.  Thua, 
when  the  doubtfiil  point  as  to  the  adhesion  of 
the  driving  wheels  to  the  ruls  was  satisfacto- 
rily determined,  and  the  common  law  of  me- 
chanics, that  power  can  be  gained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  time,  was  found  to  be  applicable  to 
ascending  grades  of  a  railroad,  these  were  in- 
creased much  beyond  their  former  limits. 
High  grades  were  sooner  introduced  in  this 
country  than  in  Europe,  but  they  have  recently 
been  adopted  there  also.  On  the  Mount  Sav- 
age and  George^s  creek  railroads  in  Maryland 
grades  of  140  feet  to  the  mile  have  long  been 
used;  and  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road, 
through  the  Alleghany  mountains,  of  114  feet, 
in  England  those  of  100  feet  to  the  mile  are 
not  uncommon,  and  there  are  several  from  180 
to  160  feet.  At  Sheffield  is  a  grade  of  196  feet 
to  the  mile,  and  the  same  is  seen  at  Oldham  on 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  road,  extending 
for  li  m.  In  France  on  the  St  Germam  rail- 
road is  a  grade  of  123  feet  to  the  mile  for  about 
H  m. — ^In  the  construction  of  railroads  the 
proper  preparation  of  the  road  bed  ahould  be 
an  object  of  the  most  particular  care.  Being 
the  foundation  and  support  of  the  whole  super- 
atmctnre,  it  should  aa  a  matter  of  economy  be 
made  as  firm  and  durable  aa  possible.  But  it 
is  in  this  that  the  American  roads  are  moat 
defective.  The  least  width  of  embankments 
for  double  tracks  (and  roads  of  importance 
should  always  be  laid  out  for  these)  ought  not 
to  be  less  than  the  width  of  the  two  tracks, 
with  6  feet  between  them,  and  6  feet  outside  of 
each.  In  excavations  the  width  of  ditches  on 
each  ride  should  be  added.  A  craimon  width 
of  embankmenta  in  England  is  83  feet,  while 
on  the  principal  American  roads  it  is  about 
87  feet.  The  transverse  slopes  of  the  English 
roads  are  much  flatter  than  ours,  and  are  conb- 
monlv  well  protected  with  a  good  grass  sod. 
But  the  most  essential  difference  is  in  the  drain- 
age, upon  which  mortf  than  any  thing  c^  de- 
pends the  durability  of  the  earthwork  and  of 
the  sleepers  and  raUs.  Upon  some  American 
roads  the  sleepers  are  laid  directiy  upon  the 
natural  soil,  or  upon  this  thrown  up  in  a  bank. 
"Where  the  ground  ft««ses,  any  snperstnMBture 
on  sach  a  basia  is  certain  to  be  more  or  less 


dii^Iaced  in  Hie  spring  thaws ;  bwetweitW 
it  must  prove  very  insecure,  and  in  diy  weath- 
er very  dusty.  The  sleepers  soon  aettk  img. 
nlarly,  placing  the  rails  out  of  line,  and  tLai 
are  involved  rapid  wear,  deterioration,  icd- 
dents,  and  loss  to  the  rolling  stock  and  to  tl^ 
road.  The  dust  rises  in  douds,  to  the  greii 
injury  of  the  machinery  and  of  the  pasttsger 
oars,  and  seriously  incommoding  the  paaeogen 
themselves.  The  effects  of  water  abom  tb« 
earthwork  of  railroads  are  regarded  u  lo  ii\jv 
nous  that  an  eminent  English  authority  ttTs: 
*^  Wherever  it  is  known  or  suq)ectedto  exist,  iu 
immediate  source  should  be  traced,  and  e^ei7 
possible  means  adopted  for  diverting  it  from  tk< 
slopes  and  a^'acent  surfaces.**  Kotonljineft- 
pacious  and  permanent  culverts,  dit^ca^  lad 
drains  abundantly  provided,  butsub^raiufe  bj 
tile  drains  is  also  employed  to  great  adraDta^ ; 
and  as  a  final  precaution  the  road  bed  it  UDtftei 
usually  a  foot  deep  beneath  the  ilecpen  lod 
another  foot  around  and  over  theDvmd  fors 
width  on  double  tracks  of  26  feet,  the  ^uatity 
per  mile  amounting  to  10,000  or  12,000  cubic 
feet.  The  material  preferred  for  bdHait  k  grn- 
el  containing  a  natural  mixture  of  deaa  ud, 
and  next  to  this  broken  atone  in  jMeocs  doc  tx* 
ceeding  2^  inches  in  diameter.  limcstoDe  k 
not  so  go(>d  as  gndss,  aa  it  packs  too  deu^. 
and  trap  rock  also  is  likely  to  become  too  km 
and  rigid.  A  certain  elasticity  in  th«  Ud  s 
essential  for  the  durability  of  the  nib;  u^ 
where  no  other  suitable  material  is  at  baad. 
common  clay  burned  in  lumps  in  mat  bct|s 
intermixed  with  bituminous  toti  haa  be«B 
found  to  answer  very  well,  especially  if  bud- 
burned.  Oinders  and  smul  coal  are  exccQeBi 
materials,  and  in  Holland  shells  snd  brck« 
bricka  are  extensively  used.  The  FrtDrb 
double  track  roads,  from  the  reports  of  1^^* 
expended  116,000  franca  per  kilonietre  ((^ 
to  $6,089  per  mile)  for  ballast,  or  17  per  cent 
of  the  whole  cost  of  "  way."  The  road  b«d 
through  the  long  English  tunnels,  sad  %ko 
upon  the  viaducta,  ia  well  ballasted,  sad  tbe 
wear  of  the  rails  is  thereby  uatcnallT  de- 
creased. The  wooden  sleepers  on  the  im- 
Eean  roads  are  also  very  commonly  protected 
y  some  chemical  application.  (Sea  FsstniA- 
HON  OP  Wood.*)  The  ordinarv  dorstiun  of 
sleepers  upon  American  roads  is  hazdl/  T  jcc^ 
but  upon  English  roada  it  ia  15  yean  toi  ^ 
ward.  By  the  scrupulous  attention  dircded 
to  these  details  in  building  tbe  Enropssn  roedi 
a  great  aaving  is  effected  m  the  cost  c  f  **  miift- 
tenance  of  way,'*  engines,  and  working.  Fn* 
the  report  of  Messrs.  Golbumand  Holky  t^ 


•  A  nthod  Hi  pfawnlif  Hit  ■ 

that  Mttel«,  Mid  pnctiMdon  th«  Saadtac  nf><^ 
lowfc  Th«  tlMiMn^  •trippw!  oT  tWirterkaai  ^  _ 
BMoUneiy  to  iMitra  «  nMotk  hmtfm  iir  tto  ■%«•  » 
powd  for  48  boon  In  OTMM 10  M  MfhlMil  «•  iM[.«lB«f 
withoat  IgomoD,  13m  am6kp  sad  Sm  front  Ite  tni  Wof 
pMMddlrMtljamoiic  then.  Tb«raM  Ukm^^^ 
their  ends  ImBMdiaMydipMt*  Mead  tor.   t^J^ 

ODO  te  from  6  to  a  c«Btb    Oa^  hwS  wwd  AiyiW>  ">^ 
•tk,araaMdL 
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No  adTantage  was  found  in  the  very  heavy 
rails,  however,  but  on  the  contrary  the  iron  in 
BQch  large  piles  was  necessarily  less  worked 
in  the  manufacture  and  was  in  a  poor  condi- 
tion for  wear.  The  tendency  has  since  been 
to  return  to  lighter  rails,  of  55  to  65  lbs.  to 
the  yard,  and  to  require  these  to  be  made  of 
iron  originally  good,  the  piles  to  be  first  rolled 
into  blooms,  and  these  to  be  again  brought  to 
a  welding  heat,  and  then  rolled  into  rails. 
The  miserable  quality  of  much  of  the  iron  on 
American  roads  is  due  to  deficient  working, 
the  fibres  of  the  iron  as  it  wears  showing  that 
they  have  never  been  thoroughly  incorporated 
together.  In  bargaining  for  it  no  test  and  no 
particular  conditions  of  manufacture  were  re- 
quired, as  is  customary  in  other  countries. 
Bails  of  45  lbs.  have  worn  under  the  heaviest 
traffic  for  20  years,  as  those  laid  in  1887  on 
the  Beading  railroad,  while  others  of  nearly 
double  the  weight  have  given  out  on  other 
roads  in  1, 2,  or  8  years.  The  first  rails  employ- 
ed on  the  8tonington  railroad,  of  54  lbs.  to  the 
yard,  also  lasted  20  years.  Bails  have  been 
made  in  lengths  of  15, 16, 18,  and  20  feet,  and 
recently  of  21 ;  on  one  road  in  England  80  feet 
rails  have  been  used.  An  important  feature 
in  the  rail  is  its  height  or  depth.  Its  stifiness, 
if  the  rail  could  be  regardea  as  a  rectangular 
beam,  increases  as  the  square  of  the  depth; 
tiius  doubling  the  height  and  retaining  the 
same  weight  of  material  quadruples  the  stiff- 
ness, but  doubling  the  height  and  weight  also 
increases  its  stiffness  8  times.  The  effect  of  a 
want  of  stiffness  in  the  rdl  is  deflection  be- 
tween the  supports  under  the  weight  and  a 
mashing  of  the  iron  into  the  wood  of  the  sleep- 
ers, which  continually  increases  the  mischief. 
Even  between  rigid  supports  the  temporary 
depression  of  the  rul  is  such  as  to  present  a 
continual  ascending  plane  in  front  of  the  wheels, 
which  the  descent  of  ^e  slope  from  behind 
does  not  in  any  measure  compensate,  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  being  wholly  balanced  by  other 
considerations.  But  high  rails  require  strong 
lateral  supports.  These  on  the  English  roads 
are  furnished  in  the  cast  iron  chairs  on  every 
sleeper,  and  by  the  stiffening  of  the  rails  at 
the  ends  by  the  peculiar  joint  in  use ;  and  the 
English  are  thus  able  to  employ  much  deeper 
rails  than  are  seen  upon  our  roads.  Unlei>8  of 
the  n  form  (and  this  is  now  little  used),  their 
rails  are  rarely  so  low  as  4i  inches.  They  run 
from  this  to  5^  inches,  and  present  a  head  of 
about  2^  inches,  the  surface  of  which  is  convex, 
the  curve  having  a  radius  of  about  the  height 
of  the  rail.  The  American  rails  differ  from 
these  chiefly  in  the  height,  which  is  rarely 
so  much  as  4  inches,  but  commonly  about  8^. 
On  the  Camden  and  Amboy  road  was  laid  a 
rail  of  92  lbs.  to  the  yard,  with  a  broad  foot 
to  secure  lateral  support,  and  of  the  extreme 
height,  first  introduced  in  England,  of  7  inches; 
but  the  use  of  such  a  rail  has  not  been  adopted 
on  other  roads.  High  rails  do  not  necessarily 
involve  a  great  weight  compared  with  that  of 


many  low  rails  now  in  use ;  for  the  latter  i/tr 
contain  a  useless  amount  of  iron,  espem!.;  l 
the  bulge  beneath  the  ''pear-ahaped^  b\. 
and  also  in  the  thickness  of  the  web,  nL  . 
need  not  exceed  }  of  an  inch.     The  excess 
metal  which  does  not  add  to  the  strengiL.  jl. 
the  presence  of  which  actually  interferes  v 
the  proper  working  of  the  iron  to  make  r.  ^^ 
of  good  wear,  ma^  amount  to  12  tons  or  i  > 
to  the  mile ;  a  saving  well  worthy  of  cooiid  * 
tion,  especially  where  iron  commands  tl'J- 
price. — ^The  securing  of  rails  to  the  tnck  i : 
keeping  their  ends  together  are  provided  !  * 
by  a  variety  of  expedients.    In  aU  of  tbcm  i: 
is  necessary  to  recognize  the  principle  of  <.  > 
traction  and  expansion  of  the  rails  by  chi.  r 
of  temperature,  and  in  the  laying  of  the  r^:  • . 
proper  allowance  is  always  znade  for  this :  t 
rails  20  feet  long,  at  the  temperature  oil- 
F.,  may  be  set  close  together  at  the  endi.  '1 
laid  at  80%  a  space  should  be  left  of  .032  ii  1 
at  60%  .066 ;  at  40%  .098 ;  at  20%  .131 ;  &: : 
.147 ;  at  0%  .168 ;  and  so  on.     By  neglat  : 
this  precaution  it  has  happened  that  the:.. 
heated  by  the  sun  have  expanded  so  as  t«.*  - 
thrust  upward,  lifting  the  sleepers  out  of .: 
ground  to  the  height  of  one  or  two  feet  I:  i 
this  cause,  a  train  running  in  June,  ISoi.  : 
the  north-eastern  railway  in  England,  &i  r 
m.  an  hour,  was  thrown  off  the  inside  ^  ^ 
curve,  though  the  82  lb.  rail  was  f&st<-. 
every  8  feet  in  heavy  chairs  and  "fished*  J 
the  joints.    Almost  the  universal  fasteninr^  i: 
England  used  to  be  cast  iron  chairs,  made : 
hold  the  rail  in  an  opening  in  the  top,  ii: 
which  it  was  seated  and  keyed  by  a  wtx  -i- : 
wedge.    The  chairs  were  themselves  str  r:: 
bolted  down  upon  the  sleepers.     Those  for  r^- 
ceiying  the  two  ends  of  adjoining  rail>  I'v 
much  heaviar  and  stronger  than  ue  orht*: 
weighing  from  26  to  89  lbs.,  the  others  IS ; 
26  lbs.    It  is  of  great  consequence  to  ket-r :'  - 
ends  of  the  rails  securely  upon  the  same  b<  :■ 
zontal  line.    K  one  end  is  depr^sed  bv  tr 
weight  coming  upon  it,  the  wheel  5trik6>  t: 
end  of  the  next  rail  with  a  concussioQ  ti.- 
soon  shatters  the  rail,  and  being  repeated  :t 
other  joints  seriously  injures  ih^  rollmg  sto- 
Various  methods  of  keying  the  ends  in  tl 
chair  are  in  use,  one  of  the  strongest  of  i^bll 
is  tiiat  known  as  Burleigh's,  with  a  taper  :r 
iron  key  14  inches  long.    What  are  caDed  t?- 
joints  were  designed  in  1847  to  keep  the  e:>  ^ 
in  line.    As  first  proposed,  two  sleepers  f^  rt 
to  be  placed  6  inches  apart  at  the  jomts.  &-- 
two  plates  of  iron  slightly  wedging  were  to :  i 
driven  one  on  each  side  between  the  jaws  cf :-'' 
chairs  flat  against  the  sides  of  the  two  rail^-  i'^* 
stead  of  this,  however,  a  pair  of  plates  18  iucit? 
long,  f  of  an  inch  thick,  and  about  S  iii<l>; 
wide,  are  bolted  together  through  the  rails^  '• 
f  or  }  inch  bolts,  the  holes  in  the  rail  h<"^^ 
elongated  to  allow  for  contraction  and  ex]  -^-^ 
sion.    The  same  plan  was  tried  in  1S4.^  ^ 
New  Castle,  Del. ;  but  it  was  found  inco;^  • 
patible  with  low  rails  such  as  are  used  in  ti-ii 
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roads  exceed  1  m.  each*'  The  Box  toimel  on 
the  great  western  railway,  between  Bath  and 
Chippenham,  is  8,128  yards  long,  or  rather 
more  than  l4  m.  It  is  80  ft.  wide,  26  ft.  high, 
and  70  ft.  below  the  snrface.  It  is  ventilated 
by  11  air  shafts,  most  of  which  are  about  25 
ft.  diameter.  The  Kilsby  tnnnel  on  the  London 
and  north-western  railway  is  1  m.  1,914  ft.  long, 
80  ft.  wide,  and  80  ft.  high,  160  ft.  below  the 
snr&ce,  and  is  aired  and  partially  lighted  by  2 
shafts  of  60  ft.  diameter.  The  total  cost  was 
£820,000,  though  contracted  for  at  £99,000. 
The  increased  expense  over  the  estimates  was 
caused  by  quicksands.  The  Shakespeare  tunnel 
through  the  chalk  cliffs  near  Dover,  on  the  south 
eastern  railway,  is  composed  of  2  narrow  tunnels 
each  12  ft.  wide  and  SO  ft.  high,  separated  by 
a  solid  pier  of  chalk  10  ft.  thick.  It  is  1,480 
yards  long,  and  is  provided  with  7  vertical 
shafts  from  the  surface  averaging  180  ft.  deep. 
The  tunnel  laid  out  under  the  Alps  between 
Modane  in  Savoy  and  Bardoneccma  in  Pied- 
mont, to  connect  Italy  with  France,  will  when 
completed  be  about  8  m.  in  length,  and  at  such 
a  depth  beneath  the  surface  as  to  render  shafts 
impracticable.  It  can  therefore  be  worked 
from  each  end  only,  and  serious  difficulties 
must  be  encountered  in  ventilating  as  well  as 
expediting  the  operation,  which  at  the  usual 
rate  of  excavation  would  occupy  at  least  40 
years.  A  new  method  of  ventilating  and  driv- 
ing has  been  applied  to  this  work,  and  by  the 
machines  now  in  use,  according  to  reports  re- 
ceived in  July,  1861,  the  tunnel  is  extended  on 
the  Italian  side  rather  more  than  8  feet  per  day 
to  a  width  of  about  10  feet  Most  of  the  tun- 
nels upon  American  roads  are  on  the  lines 
crossing  the  Alleghany  mountains.  Through 
the  main  Alleghany  ridge,  near  its  summit,  a 
tnnnel  was  completed  in  Jan.  1854,  for  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad,  the  length  of  which  is 
8,612  ft.,  width  24  ft.,  height  22  ft.  To  expedite 
the  work  and  facilitate  the  removal  of  the 
rocky  materials,  three  shafts,  each  measuring  6 
by  10  ft.  and  of  the  respective  depths  of  160, 
196,  and  164  ft.,  were  sunk  from  the  surface 
down  to  its  level ;  and  a  fourth  of  lai^er  dimen- 
sions, 8  by  13  ft,  was  afterward  found  neces- 
sary; this  was  194  ft.  deep.  The  rooks  are 
the  nearly  horizontal  strata  of  the  coal  meas- 
ures, the  tunnel  in  great  part  lying  along  a  bed 
of  fire  clay,  which,  though  easily  excavated, 
caused  considerable  expense  in  properly  secur- 
ing the  walls  and  roof.  The  work  was  done 
in  2  years  at  a  cost  of  $450,000.  A  great  num- 
ber of  short  tunnels  are  found  on  the  line  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road,  particularly  on 
its  extension,  the  north-western  road  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  Blue  ridge  railroad  crosses  the 
Blue  ridge  in  Virginia  by  a  tunnel  4,278  ft 
long  on  a  grade  ascending  west  of  70  ft.  to  the 
mile.  Its  height  is  21  ft.,  greatest  width  16  ft 
The  work  was  carried  on  from  each  end  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  a  foot  every  24  hours.  It  was 
commenced  in  1850  and  finished  in  1857,  with- 
out shafts,  at  a  cost  of  about  $464,000.    On  the 


Blue  ridge  railroad  in  Sooth  Ctrolint  ibtt 
tunnels  are  nearly  or  quite  completed  in  Pidk- 
ens  district,  of  which  the  Goriest  is  616  ft. 
long,  and  the  longest,  the  Stump  Hoose  noca- 
tain  tunnel,  is  5,864  ft  Four  shafts  are  Rsk 
from  the  summit  to  expedite  the  work  In  tU 
K.  E.  comer  of  Georgia,  on  the  Bame  rosd,  in 
two  tunnels.  The  long  dock  tunnel  in  Bei^  i. 
N.  J.,  opposite  New  York  city,  wss  wunpUu.: 
in  I860.  It  passes  through  the  trap  bills  tLit 
extend  from  the  Palisades  8.,  and  u  i3i:  t 
long,  28  ft.  high,  and  80  ft.  wide.  iSght  Ur^ 
shafts  70  to  90  ft.  deep  were  sunk  from  the 
sununit  down  to  its  level.  The  longeet  toiuici 
projected  in  the  United  States  is  tlut  throcgi 
the  Hoosic  mountain  in  Massachiuetts,  b^ 
tween  the  heads  of  the  Housatonic  and  Iver- 
field  rivers.  The  total  length  is  24,500  (L  cr 
740  ft.  over  4i  m. ;  the  height  is  18  ft  aid 
width  14  ft  The  mountain  is  of  mica  sW  tod 
quartz  rock,  and  rises  1,700  ft.  above  tbe  level 
of  the  tunnel,  so  that  shafts  have  been  eoosid- 
ered  entirely  out  of  the  question.  One,  bov- 
ever,  was  started  in  1861.  In  ¥aj«  1S60.  il^ 
work  had  been  pushed  in  lJ683ft.o&tkL 
side  and  800  ft  on  the  W.  With  such  meas) 
as  are  at  command  for  ventilating,  it  «<::li 
seem  to  be  almost  a  hopeless  nndertakiiuc  *•• 
endeavor  to  penetrate  this  mountain.  M--^ 
the  task  ever  be  accomplished,  the  distance  fr^: 
Troy  to  Boston  will  be  reduced  from  208  to  :•'' 
m.,  with  an  important  reduction  also  of  lu*. 
grades  and  curves. — The  comparative  ecoi-  cj 
in  the  construction  and  workmg  of  railruid.«  s 
different  countries  is  a  subject  of  the  fir^t  ja- 
portance,  and  one  to  which  many  compcieot  cs 
gineers  have  given  particular  attention.  ^^-^ 
the  English  roads  exhibit  an  extraordi!:A-7 
amount  of  first  cost,  it  does  not  i^pesr  t}.at  t  ..• 
expenditures  for  actual  construction  bare  V«- 
in  much  larger  proportion  than  m  the  Fl.:^ 
States,  but  it  is  the  extremely  heavr  ooi-  i* 
expenses  that  absorb  the  capital.  StilL  thot^i 
the  same  amount  to  the  anile  should  be  ti\<i  -■ 
ed  for  the  consmiction  of  the  road  in  b>*; 
countries,  a  great  difference  would  be  ob^r^'*^ 
in  the  result  from  the  greater  cheapness  of  Ui  ' 
and  materials  in  England.  This  b  abovs  ; 
the  following  estimates,  one  for  each  cooBif: 
The  former  is  for  a  thoroughly  first  daw  n^ 
with  ample  slopes  and  ditches,  deep  ballad  s 
70  lb. rail,  fish-jointed,  and  the ^ttier» cU"- 
caDy  preserved  to  last  15  year*.  The  lf^'w, 
or  American  lino,  has  scanty  earthvorL  tl  ^ 
ballast,  a  60  lb.  rail,  with  open  jdnU  awi  t  * 
aleepers  destined  to  decay  in  frcii  6  to  7  ^ttn. 
EKGuan  BoABk  19  ul  Bail 

86,000  cubic  yanl»  evrthwork  »t •«  »:   9p*  '* 

S,000     »•        •*     biOlwt ••.     *  — 

110toinofr«IU,paiicb6d 9^    J^' 

1,848  wood  aleepera«  ereoMtM 1  5;     *""  , 

etonaorfptiiM IJ5     J*!: 

I*ytaS I— ^ 

Totd •^^■^ 
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Bcoonunodadon  tnunB  22  nu,  and  the  ayerage 
being  24  m.  In  1861  the  rates  of  the  expreas 
trains  between  Kew  York  and  Boston  are  29^ 
m.  an  honr,  distance  236  m. ;  on  the  New  York 
central  road  26  m.  an  honr,  distance  290  m. ; 
on  the  Hudson  river  road  24  m.  an  honr,  dis- 
tance 144  m. ;  on  the  Erie  road  22  m.,  distance 
459  m.  The  last  is  the  rate  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia;  and  between  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  it  is  24  m. — City  BaUroadM. 
Although  raOroads  were  long  need  in  Great 
Britain  with  horse  power  only,  this  method  of 
working  them  has  been  there  generally  aban- 
doned ;  but  in  the  United  States  their  peculiar 
adaptation  for  the  streets  of  cities  was  early 
perceived,  and  they  are  now  in  use  npon  the 
mincipal  thoronghfares  of  most  of  the  cities. 
Cars  carrying  from  25  to  40  passengers  are  easily 
drawn  by  two  horses  at  the  rate  of  6  or  6  m. 
an  honr,  and  take  the  place  of  a  much  Lugger 
number  of  omnibuses,  running  at  the  same  time 
at  considerably  less  expense.  The  trucks  turn- 
ing npon  pivots,  the  carriages  turn  round  the 
comers  of  the  streets  without  difficulty ;  and 
the  ruls  being  laid  nearly  flush  with  the  sur- 
&ce,  no  obstmctiofb  b  presented  by  them  to  the 
passage  of  vehicles  across  the  track.  The  im- 
portance of  this  application  of  rdlroads  being 
fully  established  by  long  trials,  an  American 
(Mr.  G.  F.  Train)  undertook  in  1869  to  intro- 
duce them  into  England,  and  in  1861  the  first 
roads  of  thb  character  were  in  successful  oper- 
ation in  the  streets  of  Liverpool  and  London. 

RAILWAY,  ATMOSPHEmo.  SeeATMospHSBio 
Railway. 

RAIMBACH,  Abrabau,  an  English  engraver 
of  Swiss  extraction,  bom  in  London  in  1776, 
died  in  1843.  His  plates  after  Smirke  for  Fos- 
ter's illustrated  edition  of  the  '*  Arabian  Nights'* 
first  brought  him  into  notice,  and  subsequent 
to  1812  he  ei\}oyed  a  considerable  reputation 
for  his  line  engravings  from  the  chief  pictures 
of  WiUde.  Among  these  were  the  **  Rent  Day," 
the  "Village  Politicians,"  the  "Cut  Finger," 
"  Distraining  for  Rent,"  &o.  Ilis  autobiography 
was  printed  for  private  circulation  by  his  son, 
under  the  title  of  "  Memoirs  and  Recoliectiona 
of  the  late  Abraham  Raimbach,  including  a 
Memoir  of  Sir  D.  Wilkie,  R.A." 

RAIMONDI,  Mabo'  Antonio,  an  Italian  en- 
graver, bom  in  Bologna  in  1487  or  1488,  died 
subsequent  to  1689.  He  was  instructed  in  de- 
sign and  nidlo  work  by  the  Bolognese  painter 
Francesco  Francia,  some  of  whose  pictures  he 
engraved  as  early  as  in  his  15th  year.  Sub- 
sequently be  imitated  Mantegna  and  Albert 
DQrer,  and  while  on  a  visit  to  Venice  made 
facsimile  copies  on  copper  of  the  latter's  set  of 
86  woodcuts  representing  the  life  and  passion 
of  the  Saviour,  to  which,  according  to  Vashri, 
he  attached  I>Qrer^s  monogram.  The  plates 
however  are  without  the  mark  of  that  master ; 
but  another  set  of  17,  representing  the  life  of 
the  Virgin,  have  his  mark,  and  the  imitation 
was  so  exact  that  Raimondi^s  prints  readily 
sold  for  originals.    Ddrer  was  obliged  to  visit 


Venice  to  procure  redreM,  and  sncccxdri  in 
preventing  the  ftirther  mirrmkxtiou  ass  of  hs 
monogram.  The  career  of  KahnoniH  properij 
commences  in  Rome,  whillicr  he  next  pro- 
ceeded, and  where  he  waa  empkjed  dsioc 
the  lifetime  of  Raphael  in  oigraving  Um  ckdcc 
works  of  that  master.  Among  tiie  fiitf  t: 
these  were  the  "Death  of  LacreCM*'  and  tk 
"Judgment  of  Paris ;"  and  as  RaimfiwH  piuk 
in  boldness  and  fiMQity  of  eiecutkm,  tb«  \jt(^ 
fessional  relations  of  tibe  two  artists  becsDe 
very  intimate.  After  the  death  of  Bai^  u 
was  employed  fat  some  time  in  engrariag  tix 
works  of  Ginlio  Romano,  and  he  ia  also  lud  'a> 
have  excited  the  wrath  of  Pope  QeiiMBt  Ml 
by  executing  a  set  of  obscene  prints,  for  vkki 
he  was  thrown  into  prison,  tiaving  ippctM 
the  pontiff  by  an  adnurably  ezeouted  piste  iftcr 
Bandinelli^s  picture  of  the  "Mar^yidoo  of  5t 
LawrenceL"  he  pursued  faia  art  in  Rooe  vvh 
undiminished  success  until  the  sack  of  tlir  cti 
by  the  constable  de  Bonrbon  in  1627,  by  ▼hid 
he  was  reduced  to  poverty.  He  psCvim!  *^ 
Bologna,  where  he  resided  nntil  his  tei 
actively  employed  in  engraving.  For  pan? 
of  outline,  correct  expression,  and  dravio^.  ^ 
was  one  of  the  most  remaiiuble  tufnjtt*  ct 
record.  The  British  moaeum  has  500  of  U 
choicest  productions. 

RAIN,  the  moisture  of  the  atmosph«»e» 
densed  and  falling  in  drops  to  the  eerth.  Sew 
of  the  principles  connected  with  the  fDrmit» 
of  rain  have  been  treated  fai  the  articles  CuorA 
Dew,  andFoo.  (See  also  Axnn,  Ano^ruBL 
Hail,  MxTSOB,  and  Mktiobologt.)   littkTv 
known  of  the  agencies  by  whidi  the  vit«» 
of  the  earth  are  rused  up  and  form  ckodi 
which  float  in  the  atmo^here,  and  at  brt  p^^ 
cipitate  their  waters  back  to  the  earth,  ufitil  ^ 
enunciation  of  the  theory  of  ndn  by  Dr.  Jaotf 
Button  in  1787.    The  prindple  thns  anaoascvi 
was  mainly  that  when  air  is  soddesly  chilW 
its  capacity  of  holding  naoistare  in  the  s:as< 
of  invisible  vapor  is  cuminiahed,  and  ib<  ex- 
cess of  moisture  present  becomes  vs&At  am 
is  set  free  in  partidee  which  cotiM»  aad  fum 
raindrops.    Sir  John  Leslie  illwtrattd  and  ip; 
plied  this  prindple  as  follows :  ''SoppoMoqu* 
bulks  of  ur  in  a  state  of  saturation,  and  n  tU 
different  temperatures  of  16*  and  45%  we» 
intermixed,  the  compound  arising  from  *9^ 
nnion  will  evidently  liave  the  mean  triiip*f»- 
ture  of  SO"".    But  sinoe  at  these  temptnt'^ 
the  one  portion  held  200  parts  of  hnnifcfitj  •» 
the  other  800,  the  aggregate  most  coataia  ir «' 
parts,  or  either  half  of  it,  500 ;  at  the  netf  «t 
resulting  temperature,  however,  •^.P*'^ 
could  only  suspend  400  parts  of  huBMoit?.  »■ 
consequently  the  difforaioe,  or  100  pjf^ 
amounting  to  the  200th  part  of  th#  wh»'.« 
weight  of  air,  must  be  predpitated  fromj" 
compound  mass.^*    For  air  not  entiidj  »»Y 
rated  with  moisture  the  amount  set  ^^V^ 
obviondy  be  proportionallv  leak    On  seroa» 
of  the  greater  proportkmd  oapa*y  f  a^  » 
high  tempenitares  for  boUing  water,  it  i«  t^ 
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obvions  that  the  lii^ffiuar  Uie  temperature  at 
which  the  change  tSkes  ^laoe  the  greater  is 
likely  to  be  the  iUl  of  rain,  and  saoh  is  ob- 
served to  be  the  ease  in  the  heavier  showers 
of  Bummer  and  of  tropical  climates.  The  canse 
of  the  chilling  is  sopposed  to  be  the  meeting 
and  intermixing  ci  currents  of  air  of  different 
temperatures;  and  the  amount  of  rain  pro- 
duced by  this  intermixture  will  depend  upon 
the  degree  of  saturation  with  moisture  of  the 
onrrento,  the  elevation  of  their  mean  tempera- 
tare,  and  the  difference  of  their  respectire  tem- 
peratures. It  has  been  supposed  that  this  ex- 
planation did  not  BufSciently  account  for  the 
magnitude  of  the  phenomena  as  often  exhibit- 
ed, sometimes  even  unaccompanied  with  any 
appearance  of  commingling  currents ;  and  elec- 
trical action  has  been  suggested  as  a  possible 
means  of  retaining  the  particles  of  moisture  in 
the  air  by  repulsion  among  themselves,  and 
that  when  freed  from  this  influence  they  ooa> 
lesced  and  fell  as  rain.  While  it  is  very  possi- 
ble that  there  may  be  some  other  agency  by 
which  the  air  is  chilled  beside  that  of  an  ap- 
proaching current  of  colder  air,  the  electrical 
hypothesis  cannot  be  admitted  until  sustained 
by  positive  proofii.-- The  distribution  of  rain 
over  the  earth  is  governed  by  the  winds  and 
the  local  conditions  of  the  surfiioe.  The  chief 
sonrce  of  the  supply  being  the  great  oceans, 
and  the  winds  sweeping  over  these  and  becom- 
ing charged  with  moisture,  the  precipitation 
mnst  take  place  wherever  it  is  gathered  in 
quantities  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  air  at  its 
existing  temperature  to  retain  it;  and  thus  it 
is  along  the  equatorial  belt  that  the  rainy  re- 
gions of  the  earth  are  in  great  measure  found. 
For  toward  this  belt  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere the  trade  winds  almost  universally  blow 
from  the  N.  E.,  and  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere from  the  8.  K  As  they  meet  under  the 
equator  the  airs,  intensely  heated  by  the  sun 
sod  charged  to  their  fdllest  capacity  with 
moisture,  are  turned  upward,  and  ascend  into 
the  cool  regions  of  the  higher  atmosphere. 
Uere,  being  chilled,  vast  bodies  of  water  are 
set  free  and  fidl  back  to  the  earth  in  torrents 
of  rain.  The  frequent  changes  of  temperature 
iavolved  by  these  movements  occasion  violent 
iqualls,  ton^does,  and  thunder  storms,  with- 
out the  occurrence  of  which  scarcely  a  day 
passes.  The  rains  however  are  not  constant, 
and  in  some  portions  of  the  rainy  zone  their 
M  is  very  generally  limited  to  a  few  hours  in 
the  afternoon,  the  morning  and  evening  being 
bright  and  clear  and  the  nights  cloudless.  But 
in  the  East  Indies,  the  Chinese  seas,  and  about 
^matra  and  Java!,  the  tropical  rains  are  some- 
times most  frequent  at  night.  The  belt  in 
which  this  operation  goes  on,  and  which  en- 
oirclea  the  whole  earth,  as  the  rings  of  Saturn 
encircle  that  plimet,  moves  N.  and  8.  with  the 
progress  of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic,  forming  a 
^ick  and  protecting  curtain  against  its  rays  for 
^  .^^^'^^Is^'M  over  which  its  path  is  in  the 
>«>uth.  Thus  the  tropical  runs  move  with  the 


seasona,  passing  in  our  raringtime  K  from  the 
equator  to  their  K.  limit  at  the  summer  sol- 
stice, when  the  belt  swings  back  again  With 
the  sun,  carrying  over  the  regions  which  it 
twice  crosses  entirely  a  second  rainy  season, 
and  at  the  winter  solstice  it  reaches  its  south- 
em  terminus.  The  quantity  of  rain  that  falls 
is  so  great,  that  in  the  78  or  80  days  in  which 
the  belt  is  passing  over  the  equator  the  total 
amount  is  estimated  at  96  inches,  or  an  average 
of  1.14  inches  daily.  A  better  idea  is  had  of 
this  vast  amount  by  comparing  it  with  the  fall 
in  the  runy  days  of  other  places,  as  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  the  yearly  rains,  oocurrinfp  in  169 
days,  reach  only  to  17  mches,  or  to  a  daily  aver- 
age of  about  X  inch.  The  width  of  the  rainy 
belt  is  greater  tnan  that  of  the  equatorial  ddms, 
as  the  rains  encroach  to  some  extent  upon  the 
bordering  belts  of  the  trade  winds,  as  would 
occur  by  the  lifting  up  of  the  sur-saturated  airs 
into  the  elevated  regions  above  the  calm  belt, 
and  there  overspreading  to  the  N.  and  8.  The 
exact  limits  of  the  belts  cannot  be  defined 
even  on  the  ocean ;  but  the  calm  belt  has  been 
observed  in  July  and  August  between  lat.  7^ 
and  12"*  N.,  or  occasionally  further  in  that  di- 
rection, while  in  March  and  April  it  is  between 
lat.  5""  S.  and  2°  N.  The  whole  sweep  of  the 
rainy  belt  from  N.  to  8.  is  usually  estimated  at 
more  than  1,000  miles.  Upon  the  land  the  po- 
sition of  the  belt  is  still  more  uncertain,  the 
influence  of  the  topographical  features  of  the 
country  very  materially  modifying  the  extent 
of  the  phenomena.  Ranges  of  mountains  cov- 
ered with  snow  cause  a  sudden  precipitation 
of  all  the  moisture  in  the  clouds,  while  exten- 
sive regions  under  the  lee  of  tae  mountains 
receive  no  rain  for  years.  The  arid  deserts 
too,  by  the  strong  heat  reflected  from  their 
surface,  disperse  the  tbxh  clouds;  and  though, 
like  the  southern  border  of  the  great  desert  of 
Sahara,  they  may  lie  in  dose  proximity  to  the 
rainy  belt,  little  or  no  water  may  fall  upon 
them.  The  great  rainless  districts  of  the  globe 
comprise :  1,  the  whole  N.  portion  of  Africa 
(except  a  narrow  margin  on  the  Atlantic  and 
the  contaffuous  regions  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean), thence  extending  through  Arabia, 
a  part  of  Persia  or  Iran,  and  a  part  of  Be* 
loochifltan,  to  the  N.  borders  of  Hindostan,  a 
territory  altogether  of  about  8,000,000  sq.  m. : 
2,  the  desert  of  Gobi  and  the  table  land  of 
Thibet  and  Mongolia^  which  carry  the  same 
desert  range  on  to  the  N.  £.  into  the  borders 
of  China  and  Tartary,  and  include  2,000,000 
sq.  HL  more ;  8,  on  the  American  continenti 
the  desert  region  under  the  W.  slope  of  the 
Andes  along  tiie  Pacific  in  Chili,  Bolivia,  and 
Peru ;  4,  the  small  district  of  Cumana,  the  N, 
extremity  of  South  America ;  5,  the  W.  coast 
of  Mexico  and  a  belt  of  country  thenoe  extend- 
ing N.  into  Arizona.  In  other  regiona  are 
numerous  districts  subject  to  drou^ta  from 
their  peculiar  i>08itions,  such  as  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  great  sources  of  supply  of 
rain  by  intervening  mountain   ranges,  which 
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also  lie  in  the  direction  whence  come  the 
prevailing  winds.  All  the  rainless  regions 
are  not  necessarily  deserts,  the  moisture  held 
in  the  atmosphere  and  deposited  as  dew  being 
sufficient  to  sustain  vegetation.  This  is  the 
case  at  Cumana,  and  various  places  on  the  W. 
coast  of  America ;  and  also  in  upper  Esypt  and 
other  portions  of  the  dry  regions  of  the  East. 
Fertilizing  streams  moreover  may  have  their 
sources,  like  the  Nile,  in  the  districts  of 
the  tropical  rains. — Nowhere  is  the  effect  of 
the  winds  upon  the  distribution  of  rain  more 
marked  than  in  the  Indian  ocean  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  monsoons.  During  the  prevalence 
of  the  S.  W.  monsoons  from  April  to  October, 
the  ordinary  routine  of  the  tropical  runs  is  dis- 
turbed, and  the  parched  deserts  to  the  N.  draw- 
ing the  air  in  that  direction,  torrents  of  water 
are  poured  down  upon  the  W.  coast  and  the 
mountains  of  Hindostan ;  but  the  N.  E.  mon- 
soons succeed  and  blow  fh)m  October  to  April, 
brin^^ng  down  upon  the  eastern  coasts  the  wa- 
ters raised  up  from  the  bay  of  Bengal.  In 
temperate  regions  the  distribution  of  rain,  like 
the  winds  upon  which  it  depends  and  the  geo- 
f^aphicid  features  which  affect  its  precipitation, 
IS  much  more  irregular,  and,  though  in  some 
localities  fluctuating  more  or  less  with  the  sea- 
sons, cannot  be  referred,  like  the  rains  of  Hie 
tropics,  to  well  defined  periods.  In  general 
the  rain  falls  at  all  seasons,  and  the  zones  out- 
side of  the  tropics  are  consequently  known  as 
those  of  *^  continuous^*  rains,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  inner  zone  of  "periodical"  rains; 
but  in  those  localities  where  it  is  most  frequent, 
it  often  happens  that  the  quantity  precipitated 
during  the  year  is  less  than  in  other  places 
where  showers  are  more  rare,  but  heavier. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  when  the  compari- 
son is  made  between  the  rains  of  the  tropics 
and  of  the  temperate  latitudes.  A  diminution 
in  the  quantity  is  experienced  in  passing  from 
the  tropics  toward  the  polar  regions ;  and,  as 
roughly  estimated  by  Humboldt,  the  average 
depth  which  falls  in  the  latitudes  0**,  19*,  46% 
and  60°  may  be  taken  respectively  at  98,  80, 
29,  and  17  inches.  So  from  the  coasts  into  the 
interior  of  countries,  at  least  in  the  eastern 
hemisphere,  a  like  falling  off  is  observed  in  the 
supply  of  rain ;  and  so  far  as  observations  have 
been  made  similar  results  are  found  to  obtain 
in  North  America,  though  from  the  configura- 
tion of  the  sea  and  land  the  interior  of  this  con- 
tiuent  is  open  to  supplies  brought  by  the  winds 
from  the  S.  as  well  as  from  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
The  mean  annual  quantity  of  rain  and  the  num- 
ber of  rainy  days  are  thus  given,  as  observed 
in  different  parts  of  the  world : 

EAtmV  HUOBPHSBX. 

BrittBh  Idands SS  IM 

Western  France 96  102 

EaatemFranoe 89  14T 

CentnU  and  N.  Oermanj 90  160 

Hangarjr 17  111 

&wtem  BnsBia,  Kaaan 14  90 

Siberia,  Yakootek f  00 


■ran 

OambridM,  Man. > 

WeatemlteaerTe  College,  Ohio v 

Fort  Crawford,  Wiaoonaln a 

BatwMa  bU  16*  u4  40*  N. 

Philadelphia,  Penn^  and  LambertTlIU,  H.  J.....  tf 

Marietta,  Ohio v 

fit.  Louis,  Mo. S 

That  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  upon :  * 
tioular  localities,  though  dependent  npcL  . 
general  laws  of  the  distribntion  of  rum  i' : 
terially  affected  by  local  featores  of  topo^^; 
and  temperature,  is  shown  by  records  ^a. 
annual  falL   In  the  tropics  of  the  eastem  b.- 
sphere  this  is  estimated  at  77  inches  c^  t.*  - 
and  in  the  western  hemisDhere  at  115  :i:: 
but  at  Paramaribo,  Dutcn  Guiana,  in  1&: 
49'  N.,  it  amounts  to  229  inches ;  at  Matsu!  ' 
Brazil,  in  lat  2°  82'  S.,  276  inches  hsre  :  . 
observed;  and  at  lUiableshwur  on  tb^  '* 
Ghauts,  in  lat  18°  K,  802  inches,  which  I* 
largest  quantity  ever  noticed.    At  Sines: 
the  annual  mean  is  190  inches;  at  }bi    i 
Guadeloupe,  lat.  16**  K,  286  inches.    At  c: 
places  in  latitudes  crossed  by  the  rainr  K  . 
striking  contrast  to  these  figures  is  obscr^^ 
At  Santa  F6  de  Bogota,  lat.  4**  36',  the  /i: 
89  inches;  this  is  at  an  elevation  of  8,6$4  > 
and  mean  temperature  of  58°  F. ;  at  Msm  v 
lat  6**  27',  64  inches,  elevation  4,674  feel  n 
temperature  68°  F.    At  localities  vithin ;. 
tropics  but  outside  of  the  rainy  belt,  vh  • 
periodical  rains  following  the  sun  prerai. .' 
least  upon  the  land,  but  with  less  violence  t 
in  the  equatorial  belt,  the  differences  ob^t^ 
are  less  marked.    At  Vera  Oruz,  lat  W 1 1  > 
the  annual  fall  was  found  to  be  64  inches:  i' 
Havana,  kt  23''  9'  K.,  91  inches;  at  Calc::^ 
kt  22**  85',  76  to  118  inches.    In  the  temp:{^ 
regions  the  mean  ftnnnfti  amount  of  r^  ii-  -<= 
eastern  hemisphere  is  84  inches,  and  in  u 
western  89 ;  considerable  differences,  how^c: 
exist  in  different  places.      At   Bnisseb  s:- 
Paris  the  fall  is  19  inches;  at  Florence,  41. 
Lyons,  89.6;   Marseilles,  18.4;  Borne,  31  t. 
88;  the  Great  St  Bernard,  60;  loodoD,  .^-' 
to  25;  Glasgow,  21.83;  Edinburgh,  25 ;  Live: 
pool,  38.8;  Afanchester,  86.14;  S.  W.  coast  o: 
Portugal,  at  Lisbon,  27 ;  Madrid,  not  more  ti:^ 
10.    In  contrast  with  this  minimnm  amo»i*. 
Coimbra,  at  the  W.  foot  of  the  Sierra  d'Istrc;- 
la,  in  the  valley  of  the  Mondego  in  Portnp^ 
receives  more  rain  than  any  other  place  in  £^- 
rope,  the  quantity  observed  having  been  " 
rioualy  estimated  at  118,  123,  186,  and  --^ 
inches. — In  other  latitudes  beside  the  tropin 
the  fall  of  rain  is  not  uniformly  greater  in  tjc 
smnmer  than  in  the  winter  months,  bnt  soitr 
times  the  opposite.    In  London,  from  «[^'^^* 
to  July  indnsive  the  results  of  40  years'  o\^'- 
vations  give  a  fall  of  8.629  inches,  and  from  ^^  .^ 
to  December  inclusive  12.147  inches.    Tbf  ^^ 
lowing  is  a  statement  by  Prof.  Danidl  of  i-^ 
amount  that  fell  each  month  of  the  jear: 

Jan. ....  t488  |  April..  1.T86  I  Jnly...  Wn« |2*  -h', 

Feb 0.748    May...  1.868    Anc....  !.«»  Ko^-  JJ. 

Marob ..  L4I0  I  Jam..  1.880   8i^..  US8 1  Pea*  •  ^^ 
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these  reached  the  earth.  Prof.  A.  D.  Bache 
threw  mnch  doubt  upon  these  oondnsiona  bj 
his  experiments  in  Philadelphia  in  1838,  in 
which  he  proved  the  extraordinary  influenoe 
of  the  currents  of  air  deflected  from  the  walls 
of  buildings  in  modifying  the  amount  of  water 
received  in  the  rain  gauge.  This  was  strikingly 
exhibited  in  trials  made  upon  the  top  of  a  shot 
tower  162  feet  high,  the  rain  collected  at  the 
same  time  at  the  different  angles  varying 
greatly  in  quantity.  In  general  the  gauges  to 
leeward  received  more  rain  than  those  to  wind- 
ward; and  in  one  extreme  case  the  quantity 
collected  at  the  S.  E.  angle  was  2^  times  that 
at  the  N.  W.  angle. 

RAINBOW,  a  circular  arch  of  variously 
colored  light,  visible  usually  on  a  portion  of 
sky  overspread  with  falling  rain  drops,  and  in 
its  ordinary  forms  always  opposite  to  the  place 
from  which  liie  sun  or  moon  is  shining  at  the 
time.  When  the  field  of  falling  drops  is  large, 
and  the  illumination  thrown  on  it  is  bright,  a 
second  bow,  exterior  to  and  concentric  with 
the  first,  appears.  The  inner,  or  most  usual, 
is  termed  the  primary,  the  outer  the  secondary 
bow.  Each  shows  the  same  colors,  and  in  the 
same  succession,  as  those  obtained  in  decom- 
posing a  beam  of  sunlight;  the  difference  be- 
ing, that  the  spectrum  constituting  the  rain- 
bow may  be  regarded  as  wonderfully  extended 
on  both  sides,  and  curved  into  a  circular  form. 
In  fact,  the  bow  is  always  part  or  the  whole 
of  a  complete  circular  spectrum ;  and  it  can  be 
exactly  imitated  by  passing  an  intense  beam 
of  light  through  the  entire  refracting  edge  or 
angle  of  a  circular  glass  prism,  and  receiving 
the  miniature  rainbow  thus  formed  on  a  white 
screen.  ^  The  eye,  however,  does  not  readily 
discern  in  it  all  the  prismatic  colors,  the  breadth 
being  limited,  and  the  gradation  of  colors  quite 
insensible.  In  the  two  bows,  the  colors  he  in 
opposite  order ;  in  the  primary  the  red  is  out- 
ermost ;  in  the  secondary  it  is  innermost.  The 
primary  is  always  the  brighter,  and  distinctly 
the  narrower.  When  the  light  is  abundant, 
this  bow  is  often  accompaniea  with  successive 
bands  of  red  and  green,  lying  Just  within  it  or 
overlapping  its  violet  edge,  concentric  with  it, 
though  usually  through  j^arts  of  its  course  only, 
and  especially  where  it  nears  the  horizon. 
These  are  called  supernumerary  bows.  The 
writer  has  observed  one  distinct  red  and  green 
band,  and  very  bright,  lying  within  the  primary 
bow  and  continuous  through  its  whole  extent, 
when,  the  sun  having  nearly  set,  the  bow  had 
risen  to  near  its  greatest  altitude.  The  com- 
mon centre  of  the  two  bows  is  always  in  the 
Btriught  line,  prolonged,  that  passes  through 
the  centre  of  the  sun  and  the  eye  of  the  spec- 
tator ;  so  that,  of  course,  the  rainbow  rises  at 
the  same  rate  as  the  sun  declines,  and  declines 
if,  the  time  being  morning,  the  sun  is  rising. 
— ^The  conditions  requisite  to  produce  tJie  rain- 
bow have  been  in  a  general  way  understood 
from  an  early  period,  though  its  causes  were 
not  so.    The  earliest  known  attempt  at  an  ex« 


planation  of  it  k  that  of  Anrtotie.   He   . 
served  that  from  a  glass  globe  filled  with  i^  &:: 
and  set  in  the  son,  oertaia  ccdors  w«%  sIt 
returned  at  certain  angles  yriih  the  coorx 
the  sun's  beams ;  and  he  properly  explaiLc:  _ 
oiroular  form  of  the  bow,  \>j  saying  that  ii  *. . 
sonbeam  passing  through  llie  observer's  €j. : . 
taken  as  an  axis,  and  the  globe  be  kto.  . 
round  this  axia,  and  at  the  same  distance  f  i 
it  in  all  parts  of  its  course,  the  same  color-.  :r 
serving  meir  angle  with  the  directiooi  of  the  >  z- 
beams  or  of  the  axis,  would  be  viable  thr  .. 
all  parts  of  this  course ;  and  hence  it  fo]]< «- 
that  a  rainbow  would  result  if  there  were  ci.  - 
enough,  and  so  placed  as  to  reflect  colors  -.- 
the  same  time  from  all  parts  of  an  arc  of  ^: . 
a  circle.    The  colors,  however,  were  np^^v. 
to  be  merely  reflected  from  tbe  globe,  i-n- 
the  sky)  from  the  droptof  water,  until  F.t.s.  -r 
of  Breslau  (1571),  concluding  that  redr.  . 
light  does  not  give  colors,  stated  as  a  or-r 
quence  that  the  rays  mast  enter  the  6  - 
Of  the  light  falling  on  the  presented  sde : :  s 
dropS)  of  course  ^ut  will  be  reflected,  but  w- 
other  part  will  enter  and  be  refraded  ti  u-. 
same  tune ;  striking  on  the  inner  opposite  -  j* 
face  of  the  drop,  piurt  of  this  beam  will  em-^ 
and  escape,  while  another  part  will  be  r^rc 
ed;  and  on  again  striking  the  side  of  the  d^ 
toward  the  spectator,  thougb  a  portion  of  tl  • 
residue  of  the  first  beam  undergoes  a  ^:'  1 
reflection,  another  portion  emei^ges,  spin  rr- 
fracted,  and,  if  at  a  proper  angle,  th^i  pask^ '  • 
the  eye.    Kepler  agreed  in  tms  view,  but  err. ' 
in  supposing  the  entering  Ugbt  to  be  that  oi*  ra « 
grazing  or  tangent  to  the  tipper  sides  of  i : 
drops.    Antonio  de  Bominis,  in  1611,  cartf  .• 
repeated  the  experiments  with  the  glass  spL-r^: 
filled  with  water — ^these  being  easily  perfornv  u 
and  showing  in  sunlight  very  vivid  colore  * 
great  distance,  and  eacn  at  an  angle  of  its  ovx. 
Kewton,  however,  gives  to  De  Dominis  Tiiid:5 
credit,  and  unquestionably  through  his  ji-f 
ousy  of  Descartes,  who  in  fact  completed  the 
explanation  of  the  rainbow,  with  the  escept:> : 
of  a  single  link,  finally  added  by  Newton  hirr- 
self.    Descartes  showed :  1,  why  there  mast  I  ^ 
on  the  illuminated  field  of  falling  drops  s  cir- 
cular belt  of  colors  bright  enou^  to  be  seer. 
and  always  of  a  definite  diameter ;  and  3,  tl ..' 
the  colors  are  in  separate  bands  or  stripe^  ^ 
this,  because  they  are  not  equally  refbcta. 
He  gave  the  reasons  why  the  colors  must  hi 
just  where  they  were,  and  in  bands  just  *; 
broad,  if  they  iJl  appeared;  he  could  not  t^:. 
why  they  all  must  wpear.  This  element  >'ev* 
ton  supplied,  when  he  discovered  (1672)  t  ha: 
sunlight  is  decomposable  into  a  fixed  number 
of  different  colored  rays,  refracted  or  bent  at 
the  same  time  in  different  but  definite  dega^ 
so  that  they  must  appear,  under  given  drccin- 
stances,  separated  just  so  much,  and  slwsjsm 
the  same  successive  order.  This  result  win  tol- 
low,  then,  whether  sunlight  is  dispersed  bJ 
prisms,  or  by  transparent  spheres,  as  water 
drops  are.    The  mathematical  theory)  «'iu<^ 
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seen  between  about  9  o^dock  in  the  morning 
and  8  o^clock  in  the  afternoon ;  while  in  higher 
latitudes,  where  the  Bnn  is  often  yerj  low  in 
the  sky,  they  may  oeenr  even  at  midday.  If 
the  rain  ia  near,  the  bows  may  sometimes  be 
seen  prolonged  upon  the  landscape.  The  small 
water  drops  constituting  spray  may  afford  a 
rainbow.  Hence,  it  is  seen  in  the  mist  arising 
near  cataracts,  and,  because  near,  is  then  small, 
and  may  appear  as  a  complete  cirde.  A  par- 
tial bow  may  be  observed  in  the  mist  created 
by  whirling  a  wet  broom ;  in  the  spray  driven 
by  the  wind  from  the  crests  of  waves;  in  that 
thrown  up  by  the  paddle  wheels  of  steamers ; 
and  at  times  in  drops  of  dew  or  rain  upon 
herbage  or  grass.  The  formation  of  the  super- 
numerary bows  was  explained  by  Toung  (1804), 
as  due  to  interference  of  sets  of  rays  emer- 
ging at  angles  very  nearly  those  of  the  proper 
colors  of  the  bows.  Biot,  and  afterward 
Brewster,  have  shown  that  the  light  of  both 
the  bows  is  polarized  in  a  plane  cutting  the 
sun  and  the  eye,  hence  polarized  by  reflec- 
tion.— ^The  lunar  rainbow  is  usually  single,  the 
primary  bow  only,  and  is  often  white;  when 
eolored,  it  is  but  faintly  so.  Very  rarely,  also, 
ihe  Bolax  rainbow  is  produced  on  cloud,  t.  e.,  on 
vesicular  drops,  when  it  is  called  a  "  fog-bow ;" 
and  its  diameter  is  variable,  sometimes  d^"*,  but 
always  less  than  that  of  the  proper  rainbow. 
Gol.  Sykes("  Philosophical  Transactions,"  1835) 
saw  such  a  bow  from  the  top  of  a  precipice 
2,500  feet  high,  among  the  Ghauts,  formed 
npon  a  fog  cloud,  while  the  sun  behind  him  was 
low.  It  was  near  to  him,  a  complete  circle, 
apparently  not  more  than  50  or  60  feet  in  di- 
ameter, and  of  most  vivid  colors ;  and  in  its 
centre,  as  in  a  splendid  frame,  appeared  dis- 
tinct images,  in  shadow,  of  himself,  his  com- 
panions, and  horse.  An  outer  faint  bow  was 
also  seen.  At  another  time,  in  India,  he  saw  a 
bow  upon  a  fog  bank,  perfectly  white.  Such  a 
bow  was  once  observed  by  Niebuhr,  and  once 
by  M.  St.  John. 

BAISED  WOBK  IN  METAL.  Hollow  arti- 
cles in  sheet  metal,  as  tea  and  coffee  pots,  cru- 
dbles,  thimbles,  covers  of  veseels,  &c.,  are  gen- 
erally produced  from  flat  sheets,  raised  into  the 
required  forms  by  a  variety  of  methods.  One 
of  these  for  articles  only  partially  hollowed  out, 
which  are  to  be  produced  in  great  numbers, 
is  by  means  of  dies  made  of  hardened  steel, 
into  which  the  metal  is  forced  by  a  succession 
of  blows  from  a  drop  hammer.  These  may  be 
applied  upon  an  upper  hardened  die  having  the 
same  figure  in  reVierse,  and  thus  exactly  fitting 
into  the  lower  one.  By  this  process,  known  as 
swaging,  the  gold  plates  for  artificial  teeth  are 
formed  between  dies  of  lead  and  zinc.  (See 
Dbnttstbt.)  For  more  complicated  work,  re- 
qoiring  a  slowly  progressive  adaptation  of  the 
metal  to  the  irreguUoities  of  the  dies,  several 
sheets  are  laid  one  upon  another  between  them, 
'  and  after  each  blow  the  bottom  plate  is  taken 
out,  and  a  fresh  one  is  put  in  at  top.  Each 
plate  18  afterward  finished  singly  by  being 


struck  into  the  die;  and  if  the  metal  ii  z- 
suflSdentiy  ductile  to  take  the  shape  ▼; 
tearing,  it  must  be  annealed,  a  process ::   . 
in  many  operations  of  this  character  re: . 
to  be  several  times  repeated.    Thiml.o . 
struck  between  conical-Bhaped  dies,  of  ^i 
several  pairs  are  used,  each  snccesave  p^: . 
preaching  more  nearly  the  final  fomt  7. 
metal  may  require  several  annealings  b  ' 
process. — ^Another  method  which  is  pra-  r 
for  sudi  hollow  articles  as  tea  pots,  deep :.: 
crudbles,  ^.,  is  that  known  as  spinn:. 
*^  burnishing  to  form.'*   In  this  process  th    . 
of  metal  is  held  between  two  blocks  appL  . 
its  centre,  and  secured  to  the  mandrel  of  a ..  ^' 
so  as  to  revolve  with  it.    A  smooth,  hard. ... 
rounded  point  held  in  a  rest  is  then  f:.   . 
against  the  middle  portion  of  the  di&k  i* 
revolves,  and  a  wooden  rod  at  the  some  &  ■ 
hdd  against  the  edge  on  the  oppoate  ?.u 
the  disk  to  regulate  the  form  into  Tkiii^ . 
metal  is  bent  back.    The  shape  is  &lst.> 
trolled  in  part  by  that  of  the  block  af. 
which  it  is  bent,  and  which  thus  sena  .*  • 
mould.  When  the  sides  have  thus  been  I  c. . . 
to  fit  this  block,  the  piece  is  taken  off  fro:. : 
mandrel,  and  if  the  artide  to  be  made  h  a : - 
pot  of  which  the  neck  is  to  be  drawn  1:  - 
phun  cylindrical  block  of  the  diameter  c:  * 
reouired  neck  is  substituted,  and  the  y^r.  1.. 
hollowed  sheet  is  attached  to  this  as  it  wt* 
the  other.    Being  again  made  to  reTol^e.  : 
edge  is  turned  down  to  the  cylinder  by  e;  -; 
of  burnishers  of  proper  shapes,  leaving  the '  i .. 
of  its  full  size;  and  with  a  hooked  stick  tiic  : 
treme  edge  is  made  to  turn  back  and  ciirl    : 
in  the  hollow  bead  which  gives  the  fini^ji  -- 
stiffiiess  to  the  mouth  of  the  vessel,  ^y- 
times  a  mould  is  employed  of  the  exact  »:■ 
of  the  interior,  formed  of  several  pieces,  ^^  - 
can  be  fitted  together  after  they  are  intrc^ :  ■ 
into  the  vessel,  in  the  same  way  that  the  [.:  - 
of  a  hat  block  or  boot  tree  are  fitted,  i- 
spinning  process  is  very  expeditions,  and  v  :. 
imiformly  conducted  tie  form  is  perfect  F  * 
merely  turning  up  the  edges  of  metallic  tU  * 
machbies  are  employed  by  silver  and  tin  se' 'i  -; 
which,  on  turning  a  winch  with  one  hm  ^- 
holding  the  disk  with  the  other,  take  the  tu' 
of  the  disk  between  two  wheds  and  by  c:- 
revolution  bend  it  into  the  required  form.- 
A  third  method  of  raising  the  surface  of  ite:;^^ 
lie  disks  is  by  the  hammer ;  and  by  this  m^ ^^-^ 
lie  largest  vessels  constructed  by  the  cwn*' 
smith  are  fashioned,  as  the  great  pans  and  n-^ 
of  many  hundred  pounds  weight  each  nseu; 
the  sugar  refiners.   The  method  is  also  m-] 
by  silver  smiths  to  shaping  most  of  the  m- - 
articles  of  their  manufacture.    The  actit;c  '• 
the  hammer  is  really  like  that  of  the  bumi-^rt. 
the  blows  being  applied  in  succeflsivMirue; 
round  the  metallic  sheet,  with  the  f^'-t^ 
regularly  approaching  the  desired  end.   >^^ 
ous  sorts  of  hammers  are  used  witb  fa(^  ^ 
dally  adapted  for  the  sort  of  curred  saiftct  ;^ 
be  prodnoed,  and  the  anvil  or  bed  upon  viut- 
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BAJAH,  a  SiDMrit  word  sinif jing  king, 
and  applied  to  many  prinoM,  rokra,  and  pet^ 
ohiefii  of  Hindoston,  the  oonntries  Ijing  £.  of 
the  bay  of  Bengal,  yarions  islanda  in  the  Indian 
ocean,  and  ihronghont  the  Indian  archipelago. 

RAJAfiMUNDRY,  a  proyinoe  of  Britiah  Li- 
dia,  presidency  of  Madras,  bounded  N.  by 
Oriaaa,  N.  £.  by  Y isagapatam,  8.  £.  and  &  by 
the  bay  of  Boigal,  W.  by  Maanlipatam,  and 
N.  W.  by  the  territory  of  the  Niaam;  area, 
4,601  aq.  m. ;  pop.  1,012,086.  The  coast  is  low. 
and  the  port  of  Ooringa  ia  oonaidered  one  of 
the  beat  npon  the  £.  snore  of  Hindoatan.  The 
only  river  of  importance  ia  the  Qodayery, 
which  enters  the  province  firom  the  N.»  and 
after  flowing  about  half  its  length  divides  into 
two  branches,  one  of  which  mna  S.  and  8.  W. 
for  45  m.,  and  the  other  8.  £.  and  £.  for  52  m., 
forming  a  delta  that  oontaina  aome  of  the  most 
fiartile  hnd  in  India.  The  water  of  the  Qoda- 
very  ia  naed  for  irrigation,  and  <he  river  itaelf 
ia  navigated  by  bo^  and  small  ateamers  for 
aome  distance  into  the  interior.  In  the  nei^- 
borhood  of  the  coaat  the  snifiMse  is  level  and 
the  soil  for  the  moat  part  fertile,  bat  the  K.  and 
K.  W.  portaons  are  hilly.  The  principal  crops 
raised  are  rioe^  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  maize, 
millet,  variooa  kinds  of  poise,  oil  seeds,  and 
sugar  cane.  Many  oocoanut  and  other  palm 
treea  growin  the  sandy  aoil  along  the  aeaahore. 
Cotton  gooda  in  imitation  of  thoae  of  Europe 
and  America  are  snccessfhlly  made  at  8amal- 
eottah,  and  ship  bnilding  is  carried  on  to  a  con- 
Merable  extent  at  Coringa. — ^RAJAHmjHnnr, 
the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Qodavery,  265  .m.  N.  £.  from  Madras;  pop. 
about  20,000.    It  has  a  fbrt  with  mnd  walls. 

RAJPOOTANA,  Rajabthan,  or  Rajpoot 
Statbs,  an  extensive  territory  of  Eindostan, 
bounded  N.  £.  by  the  Britiah  districts  of  Bnt- 
teeaaa  and  Korreeana,  and  the  native  state  of 
Jhi\)hur;  K  by  Goorgaon,  Bhurtpoor,  Dhol* 
poor,  and  Q  waHor ;  8.  by  the  province  of  OmuU 
wara,  the  territories  known  as  Sindia^s,  Hoi- 
kar^a,  and  the  Quicowar's,  by  Jaboah,  and  My- 
bee  Oannta;  W.  by  8inde ;  and  N.  W.  by  Bha- 
wulpoor.  It  comprises  the  British  districts 
of  Miurwarra  and  AJmeer  (srea,  2,800  so.  m., 
pop.  262,000),  and  the  native  states  of  Alvmr, 
Bfloswara,  Bikaneer,  Doongerpore,  Jessulmeer, 
Joodpoor  or  Marwar,  Jeypoor,  JhaUawar, 
Odeypoor  or  Mewar,  Tonk,  Serohee,  Kerowlee, 
Kiahenagur,  Pertanbgheer,  Kotah,  and  Boon* 
dee  (area  116,000  aq.  m.,  pop.  7,560,000).  The 
AravuHi  mountaina  stretch  aoroaa  impootana 
in  a  N.  £.  and  8.  W.  direction.  The  greater 
part  of  the  country  lying  W.  and  N.  W.  of 
thia  range  isaaandy  waste  presenting  an  aspect 
nearly  similar  to  the  most  desert  tracts  of 
AraUa  and  Africa.  Oases  occur  at  intervalai 
in  the  larseat  of  which  are  the  towns  of  Bika> 
neer,  Joodpoor,  Jeasnlmeer,  Nagore,  and  Ohoo« 
TOO.  The  river  Ohumbul  flowa  along  the  8.  £. 
fhmtier,  and  the  Lonee  baa  a  oourae  of  about 
200  m.  toward  the  8.  W.,  where  it  ia  loat  in  the 
Runn  of  Catch.    8.  £.  of  the  AravuUi 


tains  there  are  several  email  lakes;  nd  ift 
many  places  abundant  cropa  are  raiaed  by  irri- 
gating the  aandy  aoil  with  water  takao  fnat 
the  lakes  qr  drawn  from  weDs,  soma  of  wlueh 
are  200  feet  deep.  Wheat,  oottOi^  bariey, 
millet,  inferiw  opfaun,  tobacco^  ngv,  asd  In- 
digo are  cultivated  in  diflerent  loealitaea. 
Qoth,  swords,  and  firearms  are  manufbctand. 
—The  inhalHtants  oonsiat  mindpally  of  Baj- 
poota,  who  are  Hindooa,  and  of  Mohammfdaaa. 
The  remainder  of  the  population  ia  made  up  of 
Bheela,  Jaina^Jauta,andMaira.  TboBttpoota, 
by  far  the  most  numerous,  are  supposed  to  be 
descended frmn  the  Kshattriyaa^one  of  Uie  4 
ori^pnal  castes  into  which  the  Hindooa  were 
divided.  Their  empire  i^pears  to  haw  beat 
most  powerful  about  the  end  of  the  iMk  cen- 
tury, when  Delhi,  Ajmeer,  Kunno^},  and  Quae- 
rat  formed  parts  of  it.  In  11M**4  thay  were 
several  times  severdy  defeated  by  the  Mnham 
medans.  In  seversl  other  parts  of  Indi^  as  ia 
Bundelcund,  Rewa,  Cutch,  and  Gnribw^  tha 
race  is  still  met  with.  They  are  all  sol&ara; 
each  division  has  its  military  leader,  md  caeh 
forms  a  separate  communi^.  Some  of  the 
Rijpoot  states  became  connected  with  the  Fag 
lish  East  Lidia  company  eariy  in  tha  praMsa 
centniy,  and  since  then  the  othen  have  sab- 
mitted  to  British  protection. 

RAK60ZT,  a  princely  family  of  IVaasyha* 
nia,  distinguished  for  its  opposition  to  HialioaM 
of  Austria,  and  seversl  members  of  whom  wcm 
princes  of  Tranqrlvania.  Ita  moat  oekbraird 
member  was  Fkbimoz  II.,  bom  in  1675,  died  ia 
the  castle  of  Rodosto  in  Turkey,  on  the  sea  ti 
Marmora,  April  a,  1785.  After  the  death  of  his 
Cither  and  the  surrender  of  Munk4es  after  a  2 
years'  heroic  defence  by  his  mother,  be  wm 
brought  up  under  the  care  of  the  Ansdrisn 
court,  and  during  the  insurrection  under  Tdko- 
lyi  was  placed  under  the  Jesuits  in  Boh«Bia» 
who  strove  in  vain  to  induce  him  to  changa  kia 
religion.  BnbsequenUy  he  received  pari  of  the 
Hungarian  estates  of  his  relatives,  and  waa  par^ 
mitted  to  redde  in  that  country.  Tbad^graaa 
of  his  ftonily  and  the  degradation  of  his  cosGa* 
tiy  had  sunk  deep  into  his  mind,  andf  aec^ti 
of  being  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  aidu  re> 
bemoUf  he  was  taken  in  May,  1701,  to  / 


and  confined  in  the  aame  dungeon  aft  Ke 
fhan  which,  80  years  before^  hia  matanal  gnttd- 
fiither,  Peter  Zrinyi,  had  been  takan  to  the 
aeaffold ;  but  he  succeeded  in  eacapiuf  fhn  cas- 
finement,  and  fled  to  Poland,  where  lia  remalaed 
a  year  and  a  hall  Hera  he  eompietad  ki»  ar» 
rangementa  with  the  diaaflfected  HaBgatiam, 
and  in  1708  suddenlr  appeared  la  the  Tidaity 
of  Munk^osi  oolleoted  an  insurreotiosafy  bod, 
and  on  June  7  iaaued  a  bitter  manifcatn  a^maat 
Auatria.  In  thia  work  ha  waa  auppliad  with 
money  bjr  France,  then  engaged  in  ttie  war  of 
the  Bpaniah  succession,  sm  waa  ao  sumaifal 
that  after  a  abort  time  he  had  almost  all  Han- 
gary  and  Tranaylvania  In  hk  power,  aai  cwa 
threatened  Vienna.  Negotiatfena  ware  ot  anad 
with  the  iMttgenta  1^  the  amparar  iMpafti  I 
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to  England  he  found  people's  minds  filled  with 

Erojects  for  colonizing  the  new  world.  His 
alf  brother,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  had  just 
obtained  a  liberal  patent  (June,  1578)  for  estab- 
lishing a  plantation  in  America,  and  had  little 
difficulty  in  persuading  Raleigh  to  enter  into 
the  scheme.  They  put  to  sea  in  1579 ;  one  of 
their  ships  was  lost,  the  remainder,  it  is  said, 
were  crippled  in  an  engagement  with  a  Span- 
ish fleet,  and  they  returned  without  making 
land.  The  next  year  Raleigh  distinguished 
himself  in  Ireland,  where  he  held  a  captain^s 
commission  in  the  force  employed  in  putting 
down  the  rebellion  of  the  Desmonds.  At  the 
surrender  of  Smerwick  he  caused,  under  orders 
from  his  commander,  several  hundred  Span- 
ish allies  of  the  Irisn  to  be  massacred.  On 
his  return  to  England,  meeting  the  queen  one 
day  as  she  was  walking,  he  spread  his  mantle 
over  a  wet  place  in  the  path  for  her  to  tread 
upon  it.  Struck  by  his  gallantry,  Elizabeth 
admitted  him  to  court,  loaded  him  with  atten- 
tions, and  employed  him  to  attend  the  French 
ambassador  Simier  on  his  return  to  France, 
and  afterward  to  escort  the  duke  of  A^jou  to 
Antwerp.  In  her  favor  however  he  had  a  jww- 
erful  rival  in  the  accomplished  Essex,  and  many 
romantic  stories  are  related  of  the  assiduity 
with  which  the  two  courtiers  endeavored  to 
supplant  each  other.  Raleigh  soon  tired  of  an 
inactive  life,  and  made  use  of  his  influence  to 
promote  a  second  expedition  to  America.  Pre- 
vented by  an  accident  from  going  in  person, 
he  left  the  command  of  the  fleet  to  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Gilbert,  who  sailed  from  Plymouth  with 
5  ships  in  June,  1588,  and  reached  Newfound- 
land, of  which  he  took  possession  in  tbe  name 
of  the  queen.  One  of  his  vessels  had  turned 
back  when  only  two  days  out ;  another  was 
abandoned  at  Newfoundland ;  a  third  was  lost, 
with  nearly  100  men ;  and  Gilbert  himself,  on 
the  voyage  home,  went  down  with  one  of  the 
remaining  two.  Raleigh  however  was  not  dis- 
heartened. Obtaining  from  Elizabeth  an  ample 
patent  and  the  title  of  lord  proprietor  over  an 
extensive  region,  he  fitted  out  two  vessels  under 
the  command  of  Philip  Amidas  and  Arthur  Bar- 
low, who  reached  Ocracoke  inlet  on  the  shore  of 
North  Carolina,  July  18,  1584,  and  after  being 
hospitably  entertained  by  the  savages  on  Roan- 
oke ishind,  and  exploring  Pamlico  and  Albe- 
marle sounds,  returned  to  England  in  Septem- 
ber with  the  most  glowing  account  of  their 
discoveries.  Elizabeth,  as  a  memorial  of  her 
state  of  life,  called  the  newly  found  region 
Virginia,  and  conferred  upon  Raleigh  the  honor 
of  knighthood,  with  a  lucrative  monopoly  of 
wines.  Raleigh,  now  a  member  of  parliament 
for  Devonshire,  obtained  a  bill  confirming  his 
patent,  raised  a  company  of  colonists,  and  in 
1585  sent  out  under  command  of  Sir  Richard 
Grenville  a  fleet  of  7  vessels  with  108  emigrants. 
The  colony  landed  at  Roanoke  island  about 
July  1,  and  Grenville  soon  afterward  returned 
homo  with  the  ships,  capturing  on  his  way  a 
rich  Spanish  prize.    In  the  mean  time  Raleigh 


had  be«i  appointed  seneschal  of  the  da 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall  and  lord  wanir 
the  stannaries,  and  had  obtained  a  enr' 
12,000  acres  of  forfeited  land  in  IrelsDd.- 
he  sold  to  Richard  Boyle,  afterward  ti: 
Cork.    His  favor  at  court  continued  to  inc- 
and  was  even  noticed  on  the  stage  in  ^ 
which  gave  Elizabeth  g^reat  offence.  In 
the  multitude  he  was  one  of  the  most  ct  . 
hated  persons  in  England ;  and  the  elder  1 
Burleigh,  advising  his  son  to  avoid  the  h . 
carriage  of  Raleigh  and  the  dangerous  i 
larity  of  his  rival,  urged  him  to  *VBeek  : 
be  Essex  and  shun  to  bo  Balelgh.-'  Il: 
two  parties  were  sent  ont  to  Virginia  v  * 
enforcements,  but  they  fonnd  the  sett. : 
abandoned.    The  disheartened  coloob^ 
gone  home  in  Sir  Francis  Drake's  ship.  &: . 
fruit  of  their  ezi>edition  had  been  linie  i 
tlian  the  introduction  into  England  of  to* 
and  potatoes.    Banishing  the  visions  of : 
and  silver  mines,  in  the  pursuit  of  w^  : 
many  of  the  early  American  colonies  we:;  - 
stroyed,  Raleigh  now  determined  to  foe: 
agricultural  state,  and  in  April,  1587,  desv 
ed  a  considerable  body  of  emigrants  villi  - 
wives  and  families  to  make  a  setdenirr; 
Chesapeake  bay.    He  granted  them  a  v  h^- 
of  incorporation,  and  appointed  a  mm    . 
government  for  "the  city  of  Raleigh,' ir:. 
ing  the  administration  to  John  White,  wi: 
assistants.    They  founded  their  city  not  on 
bay,  but  on  the  site  of  the  former  settltn.-  r 
Roanoke  island,  and  when  their  ship  re  " 
sent  Gov.  White  back  to  England  to  eii-- 
reenforcements.    But  the  reenforccmeD r ? : : - 
came,  and  two  ships  which  Raleigh  ser:   ' 
with  supplies  fell  into  the  hands  o(  a  Fr' 
man-of-war  while  they  were  looking  for  p'  * 
Raleigh's  means  were  now  exhausted ;  the  I:^ 
lish  public  were  busied  with  other  matte^.- 
the  colonists  all  perished,  in  what  precis :  * 
ner  is  not  known.    Having  expended  i4^;V 
in  his  attempts  at  colonization,  Raleigh  in .  * 
formed  under  his.  patent  a  company  of  *'j  • 
chants  and  adventurers"  to  continne  tl'C 
Meanwhile  he  had  exerted  himself  to  a^«^^'' 
preparations  for  resisting  an  expected  Sja- 
mvasion ;  and  when  the  great  armada  app^-"'^' 
in  the  channel,  he  hung  upon  its  rear  in  a  vf- 
sel  of  his  own,  annoying  it  by  quick  ^^.f'j[ 
pected  movements,  which  resembled,  laid  y 
Henry  Wotton,  "a  morrice  dance  upon  '^^ 
water."  He  was  in  Drake's  expedition  to  rr-:-^ 
Dom  Antonio  to  the  throne  of  Portugal  (.'' 
and  before  his  return  captured  some  bp^Y 
vessels  intended  for  a  fresh  invasion  of  Enp.  r^ 
Visiting  Ireland,  he  saw  Edmund  Spenser,  ^ 
whom  he  had  already  contracted  a  fnena^-  • 
and  brought  him  to  Elizabeth's  court  to  pr^-; 
to  her  majesty  three  books  of  the  "^  ; 
Queen."    He  failed  to  procure  for  the  poor :  .- 
the  substantial  advantages  which  he  wje  > 
but  he  himself  was  loadSi  with  favors-   jf'  -' 
hope  of  shattering  the  power  of  Spa»n.^°  ^' 
West  Indies,  he  collected,  mostly  at  his  o^- 
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btitter.  There  were  16  ehnrohefl,  and  1,488 
pupils  attending  pnblio  schools.  Oapital,  Kew 
London. 

RALPH,  Javbs,  an  English  author,  bom  in 
Philadelphia,  Penn.,  died  in  Ghiswick,  Eng- 
land, in  1762.  He  was  a  schoolmaster  in  Phil- 
adelphia, and  went  to  England  in  companj 
with  Benjamin  Franklin  in  1724.  In  the  first 
book  of  the  *^  Dnnciad "  he  is  called  one  of 
Walpole's  gazetteers.  In  1728  he  published  a 
poem  entitled  "  Night"  He  wrote  "  The  Fash- 
ionable Lad^,  or  Hjarleqnin^s  Opera,"  performed 
in  1780,  and  altered  several  old  plajs.  Most 
of  his  separate  publications  were  political 
pamphlets  on  current  topics.  He  attached 
idmself  to  the  faction  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 
and  Horace  Walpole  mentions  his  having,  in 
June,  1758,  "had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
bought  off  f]-om  his  last  journal,  ^  The  Pro- 
testor,' for  the  only  paper  that  he  did  not  write 
in  it."  His  only  political  work  now  remem- 
bered is  an  octavo  volume  in  answer  to  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough's  "Account  of  her 
Conduct,"  in  which  he  defended  the  memory 
of  Queen  Mary  and  Queen  Anne.  He  con- 
tinued anonymously  Guthrie's  history,  under 
the  title  of  a  "  History  of  England  during  the 
Reigns  of  King  William,  Queen  Anne,  and 
George  I." 

RAM,  BAtTEBiNG.    See  Battbsino  Ram. 

RAMADAN  (Arab.,  a  consuming  heat),  the 
9th  month  of  the  Mohammedan  year,  during 
the  whole  of  which  a  rigorous  fast  is  com- 
manded by  the  Koran.  No  one  is  allowed  food 
or  drink  from  sunrise  until  the  appearance  of 
the  stars ;  and  those  who  are  unable  to  observe 
the  ordinance  on  account  of  sickness,  must  fast 
during  the  month  immediately  succeeding  their 
recovery.  The  Moslems  compensate  them- 
selves for  this  rigor  during  the  day  by  feasting 
at  its  close,  frequently  carried  to  great  excess 
and  continued  through  the  whole  night;  and 
Ramadan  is  succeeded  by  a  month  of  feasting 
called  the  Bairam,  the  two  corresponding  to 
the  Christian  Lent  and  Easter.    (See  Bairam.) 

RAMBOUILLET,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  82  m.  S.  W.  from 
Paris ;  pop.  in  1856,  8,022.  It  is  situated  in  a 
fine  valley,  at  the  S.  end  of  the  forest  of  the 
same  name.  It  contains  a  massive  chateau, 
built  in  the  shape  of  a  horse  shoe,  protected  by 
ditches  and  flanked  with  5  strong  towers,  in 
one  of  which  Francis  I.  breathed  his  last.  It 
is  surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens  planned  by 
Le  N6tre  and  a  large  park  and  forest.  In  the 
park  is  a  model  farm  e$«tablished  here  by  Louis 
aVI.  in  1786,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
breed  of  sheep,  which  in  1811  received  the  me- 
rinos that  had  been  imported  from  Spain  by 
Napoleon.  The  seignenry  of  Rambouillet  was 
purchased  in  1711  by  the  count  of  Toulouse, 
8d  son  of  Louis  XIV.  by  Mme.  de  Montespan, 
and  in  1714  was  erected  into  a  dukedom.  In 
1778  it  was  bought  by  Louis  XVI. 

RAMBOUILLET,  Hotel  db,  the  residence  of 
the  noble  family  of  Rambouillet,  celebrated  as 


the  head-qoaitera  of  the  highest  frfibk- 
and  literary  society  of  Paris  dniiug  th^  :- 
half  of  the  l7th  oentnry.   It  was  atnated  i  • 
ly  half  way  between  the  Palais  Rojal  a: ' 
Louvre,  and  was  embelliahed,  if  not  cs^- 
built,  by  Catharine  de  Yivonne,  niarti: ..  • 
of  Rambouillet,  who  soon  made  her  dn-.  -. 
room,  known  as  the  ekaimhre  hieme^Artb  . 
the  centre  of  the  most  refined  and  brillLi  > 
ciety  of  the  capitaL    Here  might  be  ser:  -. 
highest  among  the  nobility,  as  the  pr 
of  Cond6,  Charlotte  de  Montmoreoejf  w;l  . 
daughter  Anne  Genevieve  de  Bourbon,  l-  - 
ward  duchess  of  LongueYille,  and  her  f^:  * 
duke  d^Enghien,  afterward  the  grest  l^.. 
the  most  accomplished  and  virtnous  hit- 
the  time,  who  were  s^led  prSdeum,  tb«  i 
tess  de  la  Suze,  Mme.  d'Aiguillon,  ILl. 
Sabl^  Mile.  Seud6ry,  Mile.  Paolet.  Iter  . 
Lafayette,  and  Mme.  de  S6vign6;  and  tii'^ :  > 
celebrated  wits  and  authors,  indudingL&K  • 
fouoauld,  BaLeao,  Yoiture,  Patru,  Godeiz.  I 
nage,  and  St.  Evremond.     Here  Malher '  * 
poet,  was  respectfully  welcomed  in  hU  J 
years;  here  Comeille  read  his  mast«nu  • 
Le  Cidj  Bbraeey  Citma^  Pdyeuctt^  snd  o:b  * 
here  Bossuet,  scarcely  16  years  old  sod  ;. 
pupil  at  the  college  of  Navarre,  preocbdi .  ■ 
first  sermon;  while  Descartes^  JfeM^t^^wu' 
received  with  applause  and  eageriydis.:-. 
Such  society  could  not  £Edl  to  exerdse  &  il^  • 
influence,  and  it  contributed  greatly  to  th 
provement  of  the  French  language.  P^^' • 
its  palmiest  days,  from  1624  to  1648.  it   - 
considered  the  ^^  oracle  of  good  taste.''  1;; 
nicety  gradually  degenerated  into  fa^t«l  ' 
ness,  and  its  wit  into  mannerism  and  arr  . 
tion.    The  predsuies  fell  into  soch  db^■ 
that  in  1W9  Moli^re,  who  had  just  arriv^u  - 
Paris,  satirized  them  in  his  litUe  coroeii; . ' 
prScieutes  ridicules.    On  the  death  of  the :  - 
chioness  in  1655,  the  reuniom  ceased.   A  - " 
interesting  account  of  them  was  given  hy  c  -" 
Kcederer  in  his  Memmreapour  semirill '  •■• 
de  la iocietepolie  en  IVanee  (Paris,  ISSTi. 

RAMEAU,  Jean  PmuppB,  a  Rench  10:*^  - 
composer,  bom  in  D^on,  Sept.  26, 16s^ «  -• 
in  1764.    He  was  the  son  of  an  ot^bk^  ^j 
was  educated  for  the  bar ;  but  he  hsd  no :. '< 
for  any  study  but  music,  and  at  the  age  j;  •' 
went  to  Italy  as  a  violinist,  retnnied  to  i  'J* 
in  1717,  and  was  organist  in  several  chc:  > 
He  composed  anthems,  cantatas,  and  Pjf^" 
the  organ  and  the  harpsichord,  pnblt.^* 
TraiU  de  Vharmtmie  (1722)  and  -N>w.f  '/ 
Ume  de  mveique  theirigve  (1726),  mj-;'^ 
posed  pieces  of  musio  for  several  p' '  ' " 
light  comedies.    He  wrote  the  mnnc  for 
taire's  Sameon  (1782)  and  Pellegnnj/(!^., 
lyte  et  Arieie  (1738),  the  seoond  of  ▼t^'^;|^';; 
very  successful.    During  the  next  80  ye^. 
wrote  no  fewer  than  22  operas,  now  ot-s^'^ 
and  various  theoretical  works. 

RAMILLIE8,  a  viUage  of  Belpnni.  P^  " . : 
of  South  Brabant,  16  m.  S.  by  E.  from  I^>'  ^  \, 
pop.  400.    It  is  famous  for  a  victory  v^- ' 
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aitfiAger  of  the  lead  mines  of  Lord  Hopetomi, 
daimed  descent  from  the  earls  of  Dalhoasiei 
and  oollateral  relationship  with  the  Douglases, 
a  oironmstance  referred  to  with  considerable 
complacency  by  his  son  in  various  passages  of 
his  writings.    Allan  is  said  to  have  been  em- 

Elojred  when  a  child  as  a  washer  of  ore,  but 
e  acquired  a  tolerable  education  at  the  vil- 
lage school  of  Leadhills,  where  he  learned, 
among  other  things,  to  read  Horace  **  faintly 
In  the  original."  At  the  age  of  15  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  wig  maker  in  Edinburjfh,  an  em- 
ployment in  which  he  continued  for  several 
years  after  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship. 
w&  poetic  talent  did  not  develop  itself  until  he 
was  about  26  years  old,  and  his  first  production 
in  verse  was  an  address  "  To  the  most  happy 
Hembers  of  the  £asy  Club,"  a  convivial  asso- 
ciation of  Jacobites.  As  poet  laureate  of  the 
dub  he  produced  a  number  of  light  and  hu- 
morous pieces  for  their  edification;  and  he 
iabsequently  published  on  single  or  half  sheets 
many  poems  on  local  or  famihar  topics,  which 
at  the  moderate  price  of  a  penny  each  found 
a  ready  sale  among  the  citizens  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  were  m  the  habit  of  sending 
their  children  with  a  penny  for  "  Allan  Ram- 
say^s  last  piece."  His  first  poem  of  consid- 
erable length  was  a  continuation  of  Xing 
Jameses  ^*  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green,"  pub- 
lished in  1716,  and  of  which  in  1718  he  pub- 
lished a  second  edition  with  an  additional  can- 
to. A  short  time  previous  to  the  latter  date 
he  exchanged  his  employment  of  peruke  mak- 
ing for  the  more  congenial  one  of  bookseller^ 
and  at  the  Mercury  opposite  to  the  head  ox 
Kiddry^s  wynd  he  prosecuted  his  business, 
which  included  that  of  author  and  editor,  with 
industry  and  success.  In  1720  appeared  a  4to. 
edition  of  his  collected  poems,  which  brought 
the  author  the  very  considerable  sum  of  £400. 
Incited  by  this  success,  Ramsay  produced  in 
the  course  of  the  next  few  years  a  volume  of 
'Tables  and  Tales,"  the  ''Fair  Assembly," 
"Health,"  a  poem  inscribed  to  the  earl  of 
Stair,  and  the  "  Tea  Table  Miscellany,"  a  col- 
lection of  songs,  Scottish  and  English,  with 
many  of  his  own  composition,  which  was  ex- 
tended to  4  volumes.  This  was  suggested  by  a 
volume  of  Scottish  songs  published  by  him  in 
1719,  and  was  in  such  demand  that  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time  it  ran  through  12  edi- 
tions. In  172i  he  also  published  "The  Ever- 
green, being  a  Collection  of  Scots  Poems  wrote 
by  the  Ingenious  before  1600,"  into  which  is 
introduced  a  poem  by  himself  entitled  the 
"Vision,"  a  Jacobite  allegory.    His  mostim- 

Bt  work  was  "The  Qentie  Shepherd" 
portions  of  which  had  appeared  in  his 
dnme  of  poems.  He  now  removed  his 
buainees  to  a  larger  shop,  which  soon  became 
the  resort  of  the  wits  and  literaiy  men  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  in  which  he  established  the  first 
eiroulating  library  ever  opened  in  Scotland. 
In  an  evil  hour  he  was  tempted  into  building 
at  great  expense  a  theatre,  an  enterprise  which 


fiuled  through  the  action  of  the 
who  enforced  against  him  Uie  act  for  Ik 
theatrical  performances.  By  careful  attentina 
to  his  business  he  repaired  his  losses,  and  wbea 
near  his  60th  year  built  a  house  on  the  Casde 
hill,  in  which  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  Tde 
in  easy  circumstuices.  In  1728  he  published  bj 
subscription  a  second  volume  of  hia  poems  in 
quarto  (including  "The  Gentle  Shepherd^ 
which  proved  equally  successful  with  the  first; 
and  his  entire  poems  were  republished  in  Lou- 
don in  1781  and  in  Dublin  in  1738.  His  Ust 
original  work  of  importance  was  a  ooDection 
of  fables  published  m  1780.  A  complete  edi- 
tion of  his  poems,  with  a  biography  by  Geof;^ 
Chalmers,  was  published  in  2  vols.  8va  a 
1800,  and  "  The  Gentle  Shepherd"  is  freqnectlr 
republished.  A  very  correct  edition  was  print^ 
ed  by  W.  Gowans  (New  York,  1854).— Auax. 
son  of  the  preceding,  a  portrait  painter,  bom 
in  Edinburgh  in  1718,  died  in  Dover,  Aug.  10, 
1784.  He  was  a  man  of  literary  culture,  settled 
in  London,  and  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  t>.« 
house  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Though  raised  by  pc^lti- 
calpartisanshipto  a  roomentairy  rivalry  with  S> 
J.  Reynolds,  his  works  are  not  above  mediocrii ; . 
RAMSAT,  Aetdrsw  Michael,  better  kuovii 
by  the  name  of  the  chevalier  de  Ramaay.  a 
Scottish  author,  bom  in  Ayr,  June  9,  l^H, 
died  in  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  France,  Kay  1 
1748.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  cf 
Edinburgh,  and  in  his  28d  year,  becoming  uxh 
settied  in  nis  religous  convictions,  he  repurtil 
to  the  university  of  Leyden  to  consult  rutret. 
a  leading  advocate  of  the  mystical  tLeo)<»o 
then  popular  on  the  continent.  He  next  \iwi- 
ed  F^n^Ion  at  Cambray,  and  during  a  6  monUts' 
residence  in  the  house  of  the  archbishop  wis 
by  him  converted  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church,  which  he  ever  aftervaid 
professed.  Ho  mastered  the  iVench  language, 
which  ho  wrote  with  great  purity,  and  throc^ 
the  exertions  of  F^n^lon  was  appointed  tutor 
to  the  duke  of  Ch&tean-Thierry  and  afterw*fd 
to  the  prince  de  Turenne.  Subseqaendy  l« 
had  charge  for  a  year  at  Rome  of  the  edncstior. 
of  the  two  sons  of  the  pretender,  Charles  £d< 
ward  and  Henry,  afterward  Cardinal  York. 
He  revisited  Scotland  in  1725,  and  for  aervr^ 
years  was  an  inmate  of  the  family  of  the  dtti« 
of  Argyle,  and  in  1780  he  received  the  de|:ri^ 
of  LL.1).  from  Oxford  university.  His  larpri4 
work  is  ^^  On  the  PrincijJesof  l^atoral  and  Re- 
vealed Religion,"  publuhed  posthumously  in 
1749(2vols.4to.,Glawow).  Uis  Foyn^eiif/ !> 
ru9y  by  which  he  is  best  known,  is  a  palnaKe 
imitation  of  the  Telimaqtie  of  F^^on.  It  has 
been  frequently  reprinted^  the  beet  editic«  in 
French  being  that  of  1727  (2  voU.  8%x)l,  Par* 
and  London),  and  was  translated  by  Xatkuiirl 
Hooke.  He  also  wrote  a  biography  ti  L:» 
friend  and  benefactor,  F^^on  (the  Har-«. 
1728),  and  one  of  Marshal  Tnrenna,  both  x.f 
whidiwere  translated  and  republished  in  Esr- 
land.  His  renunciation  of  the  Ptesbytensa 
creed,  in  which  he  had  been  strictly  rsancd. 
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Twsity  of  Paris,  and  an  order  for  their  snipres- 
Monwn  obtained  from  the  magistratea.  Tlie  au- 
thor was  represented  as  impious  and  seditions, 
and  as  aiming  to  destroy  all  science  and  reli^on 
imder  the  pretence  of  assailing  Aristotle.  The 
qn&rrel  between  the  rival  systems  of  logic  was 
at  last  settled  by  the  king,  Francis  I.,  who  or- 
dered a  trial  in  which  two  of  the  Judges  were 
to  be  nominated  by  Ramus,  two  by  Govea, 
his  chief  accuser,  and  one  by  the  king.  After 
a  regular,  though  it  is  charged  sol  unfair  hear- 
ing, Ramus,  on  March  1, 1644,  was  condemned  as 
having  *^  acted  rashly,  arrogantly,  and  impu- 
dently,'' and  was  prohibited  from  teaching  and 
his  book  suppressed.  Soon  after  he  lectured 
on  rhetoric  at  the  college  of  Presles,  and  in 
1645  returned  to  Paris,  where  by  the  influence 
ci  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  the  royal  prohib- 
itory decree  had  been  cancelled.  Turning  his 
attention  to  mathematics,  he  began  a  course, 
which  was  continued  until  1561,  when  Henry 
U.  appointed  him  professor  of  philosophy  and 
eloquence  in  the  college  oi  France.  During  the 
10  following  years,  which  were  the  most  tran- 
quil of  his  life,  he  published  a  Greek,  a  Latin, 
and  a  French  grammar,  and  treatises  on  mathe- 
matics, logic,  and  rhetoric.  Li  1661  he  em- 
braced Protestantism,  and  advocated  his  opin- 
ions with  great  zeal.  In  July,  1662,  he  was 
forced  to  flee,  but  was  offered  by  Oharles  IX. 
a  refuge  at  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau,  while 
his  own  house  was  pillaged  and  his  library  de- 
stroyed. In  1668,  after  the  treaty  of  Amboise, 
he  returned  to  Paris,  and  for  a  time  occupied 
his  professor's  chair ;  but  in  1668  he  received 
permission  to  travel  on  account  of  the  civil 
troubles.  In  Heidelberg  he  lectured  on  mathe- 
matics, and  in  Greneva  and  Lausanne  on  logic. 
His  assassination  on  the  night  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew was  effected  through  the  agency  of  one 
Jacques  Oharpentier,  whose  appointment  to  the 
ehair  of  mathematics  in  the  university  he  had 
opposed.  His  followers  were  called  Ramists  or 
Riuneans.  A  catalo^e  of  his  works  may  be 
found  in  BamuBj  m  vt«,  sea  Serits  et  ies  opinions, 
by  Waddington-Eastus(8vo.,  Paris,  1856). 

RAMUSIO,  GiAMBATTisTA,  an  Italian  travel- 
ler and  scholar,  born  in  Treviso  in  1485,  died 
in  1667.  He  held  many  offices  under  the  re- 
public of  Venice,  was  secretary  of  the  council 
often,  and  travelled  as  an  ambassador  through 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  In  1560  he 
began  to  publish,  under  the  title  of  Baecolta  di 
namffomoni  e  Haggi,  a  collection  of  the  most 
Important  voyages  and  travels  to  distant  coun- 
tries in  ancient  and  modern  times,  which  is  of 
value  to  the  American  historian,  as  it  possesses 
some  relations  of  discovery  and  conquest  of  the 
new  world,  not  elsewhere  extant.  Two  volumes 
were  publiBhed  during  his  lifetime  and  a  third 
after  his  death. 

RAN06,  Arhand  Jbak  Lb  Bouthillibb  db, 
the  reformer  of  the  monastery  of  La  Trappe, 
born  in  Paris,  Jan.  9,  1626,  died  Oct.  26,  1700. 
He  was  a  godson  of  Oardinal  Richelieu,  and  at 
the  age  of  13  published  an  edition  of  Anaoreon, 


with  notes  and  cornmenta.     Thou^  » jr-? 
in  1661,  he  led  a  rather  disapated  lift. 
was  an  assiduous  visitor  at  the  HAtel  d«  £i-. 
bouillet,  where  he  fell  in  love  with  Uied^:.  ~ 
of  Montbaacon.    On  her  death  aome  jein    . 
he  turned  his  thoughts  to  religion,  sqIil:  .. 
himself  to  severe  penances,  gave  all  bis  ^^*- 
erty  to  the  poor,  and  resigned  all  hb  betcf  - 
except  the  abbey  of  La  Trappe,  to  wLi  i 
retired  in  1662.    The  disorders  that  pi«T«. 
here  strongly  impressed  him  with  the  ir^ 
sity  of  a  reform  m  monastic  life,  and  be  i^-. 
twice  to  Rome  in  1665  to  obt^n  from  the : 
permission  to  enforce  in  France  the  nli 
the  former  "  strict   observance  of  C\UAi\ 
He  failed  in  his  mission,  but  nevertbele^^  'i- 
troduced  the  most  rigorous  regulstioni  i 
his  own  community,  and  brooght  it  back  *. 
its  original  severity.    Ranc^^a  doctrine}  ^  ' 
denounced,  and  in  1678  arbiters  were  app.L  : 
by  the  king,  who  came  to  no  deciaon.  h'.'\ 
he  published  a  treatise  J>e  la  aainUU  et  ca  .  • 
Toirs  delavis  monastique,  and  in  1690  &»s:  - 
the  spiritual  direction  of  the  conv^t  of  L- 
Clairets,  a  female  community  dependem  • 
that  of  La  Trappe,  and  composed  his  £.' 
ions  sur  Ies  quatre  hangilistes.    In  169u.  L- 
ing  brought  on  a  severe  disease  by  bis  ^-^ 
ties,  he  resigned  his  abbacy  and  remaxtl . 
private  monk  in  the  convent,  redoabliiu:  i- 
penances,  and  finally  breathmg  his  last  cp : . 
bed  of  straw  and  ashes.    His  IHe  was  wr:*^ : 
by  his  contemporaries  Maupeau,  MarsoUicr.  d^ 
Lenain  de  Tillemont,  by  Cn4teaubriand  (?£r.> 
1844),  and  by  0.  Butler  (London,  1814). 

RANDOLPH,  the  name  of  counties  in  ^  : 
the  United  States.    L  A  N.  co.  of  Vs.,  diiLr: 
by  the  sources  of  the  Monongahela  rirer:  j^  ■» 
about  2,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860, 4,990,  of  vlx 
188  were  slaves.     The  surface  is  moQiit&i^ 
ous,  a  range  of  the  Alleghanies  running  al  -^' 
its  £.  border,  and  several  parallel  nuge<  ti- 
tending  within  its  linuts ;  the  s<»l  in  the  n- 
leys  is  fertile.    Coal,  iron,  salt,  limestone,  j;- 
other  minerals  abound.     The  prodactioo»  i: 
1850  were  11,740  bushels  of  wheat,  87,4ti?u 
Indian  com,  44,789  of  oats,  6,480  tons  of  bj. 
1,844  lbs.  of  tobacco,  18,895  of  wool,  and  u-. 
889  of  butter.    There  were  10  churches,  -^'^ 
880  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Yalce  i*: 
real  estate  in  1856,  $1,287,652,  showiogso  iV 
crease  since  1860  of  14  per  cent   Cspit^^ 
Beverly.  .  IL  A  central  oo.  of  N.  C,  draiDtu 
by  Deep  river  and  branches  of  the  Yadkii: 
area,  about  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 16,i  ^>- 
of  whom  1,645  were  slaves.    It  has  a  dker?:- 
fied  surface  and  fertQe  soiL    The  prodacuoa.; 
in  1850  were  88,364  bushels  of  wheat,  440.i^; 
of  Indian  com,  88  bales  of  cotton,  and  l.^^<> 
lbs.  of  tobacco.    There  were  20  grist  mills* 
woollen  factory,  5  cotton  factories,  5  taDnenfe 
1  newspaper  office,  49  churches,  and  1^30  Pu- 
pils attending  public  schools.    Capital,  i^^' 
borough,    m.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Ga.,  sepawti^l 
from  Alabama  by  the  Chattahoochee,^te:- 
sected   by   Pataola   creek,  and  drained  \)1 
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whioh  for  some  yean  bad  been  seriotnly  Im- 
paired, was  now  exceedingly  feeble.  Soon 
after  lids  reception  by  the  emperor,  he  departed 
abmptly  for  England,  where  he  remained  for 
nearly  a  year,  and  returned  home  without  re- 
visiting Koflsia.  His  district  again  elected  him 
to  congress,  but  he  was  too  ill  to  take  his  seat. 
Ezhansted  with  oonsomption,  he  died  in  a  ho- 
tel at  Philadelphia,  whither  he  had  gone  on 
his  way  to  take  passage  again  across  the  ocean. 
— ^During  his  life  Mr.  Kandolph^s  speeches  were 
more  fully  reported  and  more  generally  read 
than  those  of  any  other  member  of  congress. 
In  Uie  house  he  was  always  listened  to  wiUi  in- 
tense interest,  and  the  force  of  his  eloquence  was 
heightened  by  his  personal  appearance,  which 
was  singularly  striking.  He  was  tall  and  very 
slender  and  (Mtdaverous,  with  long,  skinny  fin- 
gers, which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  pointing 
and  shaking  expressively  at  those  against  whom 
he  spoke.  His  voice  was  shrill  and  piping,  but 
under  perfect  command  and  musical  in  its  lower 
tones.  His  favorite  weapons  in  debate  were 
invective  and  sarcasm,  and  for  many  years  his 
sharp  and  reckless  wit  made  him  a  terror  to 
his  opponents  in  the  house.  "  For  more  than  80 
years,"  says  Mr.  Benton^  ^^  he  was  the  political 
meteor  of  congress,  blazmg  with  undiminished 
splendor  during  the  whole  time,  and  often  ap- 
pearing as  the  ^planetary  plague*  whioh  shed, 
not  war  and  pestilence  on  nations,  but  agony 
and  fear  on  members.  Wit  and  genius  aJl  al- 
lowed him ;  sagacity  was  a  quality  of  his  mind 
visible  to  all  observers,  and  which  gave  him  an 
intuitive  insight  into  the  effect  of  measures.  He 
was  long  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means— a  place  always  of  labor  and  re- 
sponsibility, and  of  more  dien  than  now  when 
the  elements  of  revenue  were  less  abundant ;  and 
BO  man  could  have  been  placed  in  that  situa- 
tion during  Mr.  Jefferson's  time  whose  known 
sagacity  was  not  a  pledge  for  the  safety  of  his 
lead  in  the  most  sudden  and  critical  circum- 
stances. He  was  one  of  those  whom  that  emi- 
nent statesman  habitually  consulted  during  the 
period  of  their  friendship,  and  to  whom  he  oare- 
nilly  communicated  his  plans  before  they  were 
given  to  the  public."  Kandolph  was  one  of  the 
largest  slaveholders  of  Virginia,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  possessed  818  slaves,  whom  by  his 
will  he  manumitted,  at  the  same  time  bequeath- 
ing fbnds  for  their  settlement  and  maintenance 
In  a  free  state.  In  1808,  as  chairman  of  the 
eommittee  upon  a  memorial  from  Indiana  ask- 
ing for  permission  to  introduce  slaves  into  that 
territory  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  he  rM>orted  adversely  to  the 
petition  on  the  ground  that  the  ordinance  was 
'*  wisely  calculi^ed  to  promote  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  the  north-western  country." 
— 4Bee  "  life  of  John  Randolph,"  by  Hugh  A. 
Garland  (2  vols.  8vo.,  New  York,  1850). 

BANDOLPH,  Petfoit,  an  American  patriot, 
president  of  the  first  congress,  bom  in  Virginia 
h  1728,  died  in  Philadelphia,  Oct.  22, 1776.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  Sir  John  Bandolph,  and 


after  having  been  graduated  at  the  cdkr 
William   imd  Mary,  he  was  aent^  lik  . 
young  men  of  the  aristooraic^,  to  c(ND{>iri« . 
education  in  England,  and  etndied  Uw  j. 
Temple.    In  1748  he  was  afipomted  kiu 
torney  for  the  colony,  and  the  aamejcsTt 
chosen  a  member  of  the  house  of  buiges««^  r 
the  city  of  Williamsburg.     I>iirxng  that  ft-   | 
he  was  made  chairman  of  a  oomnuttee  r:'~ 
ized  to  prepare  a  general  reviaal  of  tht .. 
of  the  colony,  and  from  this  time  oontxaoec 
of  the  most  active  and  inflnentiel  meml:>c^ 
the  assembly.    In  1752  Lient.  Gov.  Di&T... 
came  into  conflict  with  the  Virginia  hoc^ 
burgesses  by  imposing  a  fee  eq[aivaleDt  to  i 
for  every  seal  annez^  to  a  grant  of  laiiC  _ 
Randolph  was  sent  by  that  body  as  their  k 
to  England  to  procure  redress  for  thai  r^. 
ances,  but  was  unsuoccMsftd  in  lua  ndaskz.  . 
1755,  after  the  defeat  of  Braddodc,hesDd9^l 
other  gentlemen  formed  a  re^onent  i..* 
purpose  of  Joining  at  the  frontier  the  co:  i^ 
force  under  Washington ;  bat  as  the  enesj  - 
treated  to  Fort  Duquesne,  no  eDgagameo:  * 
place.    In  1764  the  Yii^inia  house  of  :: 
gesses  voted  an  address  to  the  king  sgsiiks  : 
passage  of  the  stamp  act,  and  Banddpit  Jrt 
it  up.    When  in  1766  that  aet  became  »:^* 
Patrick  Henry  moved  on  May  80  his  ctkh:^' 
6  resolutions,  whioh  Randolph  stron^y  oj:  - 
ed,  not  however  on  any  question  of  our  n./ 
"  but  on  the  ground,"  says  Jeffersou,  "te  i- 
same  sentiments  had  been  at  the  preeedffli:^' 
sion  expressed  in  a  more  conciliatory  forn  '> 
which  the  answers  were  not  yet  reeeirei"^  > 
HsimT,  Patbiox.)    When  in  the  ssmc  jeiri 
congross  met  at  New  York,  and  Yix^isu  7- 
prevented  by  her  governor  from  sending  de;.- 
ties,  the  assembly  of  that  state  fonrfird€<it^ 
England  petitions  of  a  charact^  similar  to ::  -^ 
adopted  by  the  congress.    The  address  to  u 
king  was  written  by  Bandolph.    On  April  li 
1766,  on  the  death  of  Speaker  Bobixisoo,  Ei£- 
dolph  was  made  speaker  of  the  house  of  by 
gesses,  resigning  about  the  same  tune  bis  occc 
4>f  attorney-generaL    In  ^e  measures  of  opjv 
sition  to  the  EngHflh  government  he  now  toU 
a  conspicuous  part    In  March,  1778^  on  p 
reception  of  copies  of  an  address  and  resoht^p 
from  the  Hassachusetta  assonbly,  Bs^^^'-]- 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  ni^,^: 
stant  and  bold  action.    A  committee  of  ^r 
lanoe  was  appointed,  of  which  he  wasow^t. 
obtain  the  most  accurate  and  dear  xntell^ 
of  all  acts  of  parliament  affecting  the  lipts  ci 
the  colonies;    and  it  was  also  aatbomed^'^ 
open  a  correi^ndenoe  with  the  otiiwcowj^^ 
In  the  convention  which  met  in  Aug.  1<  <^  ^ 
Williamsburg,  Bandolph  presided,  and  w^oos 
of  the  delegates  elected  to  the  continentAi  co&- 
gress  appointed  to  meet  in  Philsdelpbu  iQ  ^^J 
foUowmg  September.    On  the  sssembwo^ 
that  body  he  was  unanimously  elected  itt  F^ 
ident,  but  in  consequence  of  iU  ^^Zr-u 
that  position  only  6  or  6  weeka   In  ^fJ^ 
presided  over  the  second  convention  «  '*^ 
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cnts  In  eleoting  him  to  the  U.  B.  Iioiiae  of  rep* 
resentatiyes,  of  which  he  was  a  member  at  the 
time  of  his  sadden  death.  A  volume  of  his 
speeches  and  writings,  with  a  memoir,  was 
pablished  in  Boston  in  1854. 

BANUNGULUS  (Lat,  a  Uttle  frog),  the  bo- 
tanical name  of  certain  herbaceous  plants  with 
more  or  less  divided  leaves  and  show^  flowers, 
whidi  grow  in  places  frequented  by  the  frog. 
The  rannncoli  are  either  perennial  or  annual, 
with  mostly  radical  leaves,  and  flowers  either 
solitarj  or  somewhat  oorymbed,  the  prevalent 
color  yellow,  though  sometimes  white;  the 
caijx  has  6  sepsJs,  and  the  corolla  6  petals, 
witii  a  scale  or  pit  inside  each  petal  at  base ; 
the  stamens  are  numerous;  the  fruit  (ciehenm) 
many,  compressed,  ovate,  pointed,  and  dis- 
posed in  roundish  or  cylindrical  heads.  They 
bear  the  names  of  spearworts,  crowfoots,  but- 
tercups, kingcups,  and  the  like,  in  reference 
to  the  form  of  the  foliage  or  the  bright  hue 
and  ahape  of  the  blosscHns.  The  ranunculus 
is  the  type  of  the  natural  order  ranunculacec^ 
which  embraces  herbs,  woody  vines,  and  sub- 
ahmbby  plants,  all  conspicuous  for  the  beauty 
of  their  flowers  and  the  acridity  of  their 
Juices,  found  growing  for  the  most  part  in 
northern  frigid  and  temperate  regions.  The 
number  of  species  of  ranunculus,  according  to 
Persoon's  aynopm  in  1607,  is  85 ;  but  in  the 
Sortui  BritannicfUy  published  in  1880,  there 
are  95  enumerated ;  tne  number  found  in  the 
United  States  alone,  according  to  Torrey  and 
Gray's  "  Flora  of  North  America,"  is  44,  in- 
du&ig  a  few  that  are  considered  doubtful; 
severs!  are  regarded  as  adventitious  from  Eu- 
rope. A  few  are  remarkable  for  beauty,  such 
as  the  alpine  crowfoot  (E,  alpsatrisy  Linn.},  a 
little  plant  8  to  8  inches  high,  with  thickened 
fibrous  roots,  smooth  leaves  with  3  to  5  lobes, 
flower  stems  either  solitary  or  several ;  flow- 
ers 1  or  2  at  the  summit,  white;  petals  re- 
curved, heart^haped.  It  is  found  on  the  highest 
summits  of  the  Austrian  Alps,  and  on  the  Jura, 
blooming  in  June  and  July.  The  fair  maids  of 
France  {B,  aeanitifoUtUy  Unn.)  is  of  a  different 
Style,  having  a  stem  2  or  8  feet  high,  palnupar- 
tite,  toothed,  and  incised  leaves,  and  white  blos- 
soms of  5  or  6  p^sls  and  pubescent  sepals. 
There  is  a  multiplex-petalled  variety  much 
cultivated  in  Europe,  under  the  above  fimoiful 
name,  as  a  choice  border  perennisl;  and  an- 
other variety  is  known  in  the  wild  state,  in 
which  the  leaves  differ  permanently  in  their 
shape.  Several  aquatic  species  with  finely  cut 
leaves  have  very  pretty  white  flowers,  which 
rise  just  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  But  per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  crowfoots 
is  the  common  garden  ranunculus  (E.  Anaticui^ 
Wilid.),  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  original  type 
and  parent  of  innumerable  superb  forms  with 
double  and  multiplex-petalled  flowers  of  every 
shade  and  hue.  This  species,  indigenous  to  the 
Levant,  is  a  low  plant  with  temate  or  bitemate 
radical  leaves,  an  erect,  simple  or  branched 
flower  stalk,  varioualy  odored,  5-pet8Ued  flow- 


en,  and  a  cylindrical  BfSksd  fruit.  Msddod, 
a  celebrated  florist,  enumerates  600  Borts  with 
proper  names  and  ranged  in  groups  aooordmg 
to  their  several  colors,  as  purple,  graj,  crim- 
son, red,  rosy,  orange,  yellow,  whiter  Then 
have  some  characteristic  mark  by  which  tLej 
are  known,  and  were  produced  by  sowing  the 
seeds  of  the  flnest  semi-double  varieties.  What- 
ever is  the  parent  plant,  none  of  its  offspring 
however  numerous,  resemble  it.  Thu  an  end- 
less variety  can  be  expected,  and  out  of  a  large 
number  only  the  very  best  are  selected^  To 
increase  these,  the  roots  are  careMy  divided, 
each  division  flowering  in  the  aecond  year. 
There  are  two  distinct  sorts  known  as  the 
Turkey  and  the  Persian,  both  of  whieh  reqiure 
a  rich  loamy  soil  that  is  well  manored.  Thej 
are  planted  in  the  autumn,  by  placing  thdr 
small,  forked,  tuberous  roots  6  or  8  inches 
apart  in  beds  of  soil  fr^e  from  stones,  it  being 
found  that  stronger  blossoming  is  thereby  le- 
cured. — ^Three  species  of  ranunculns,  bown 
as  buttercups  or  kingcups,  adventitious  from 
Europe,  are  conmion  weeds  in  our  pastores. 
fields,  and  meadows.  They  are  cdu^icoous 
for  their  large,  cup-shaped,  golden-hnc^  blos- 
soms, and  are  attractive  plants  in  the  garden 
when  in  their  double-fiowered  form,  requiring 
only  occasional  taking  np  of  the  roots  and 
transplanting.  They  are  the  bulbous  crowfoot 
(E,  lmlbo$u8,  Linn.),  with  a  solid  fleshy  root^ 
acrimonious  and  almost  caustic ;  the  tall  crow- 
foot (E,  aeriSy  Linn.),  with  a  fleshy,  fibrona 
root ;  and  the  creeping  crowfoot  (B,  rtpem^ 
Linn.),  with  a  prostrate  stem  and  numerous 
runners.  A  widely  distributed  species,  ranging 
from  extreme  arctic  America  to  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  appearing  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  is  Pursh's  crowfoot  (5.  Fvnhiiy 
Bichardson),  and  the  E.  SaUnii  of  R.  Brown  is 
one  of  the  few  plants  that  constitute  the  scantj 
flora  of  Melville's  island.  The  early  crowfoot 
(EfaseiculariSy  Muhlenberg)  is  one  of  the  first 
harbingers  of  a  Kew  England  spring ;  its  fiow- 
ers  are  small  and  yellow.  The  small-flowered 
crowfoot  (E,  ahartimiSy  Linn.)  blossoms  early  in 
shady  places,  and  ventures  into  the  garden  ts  a 
weed.  A  curious  variety  known  as  the  R.  a- 
var.  tMcranihu8  is  by  no  means  common.  The 
sea  crowfoot  (E.  cymbaUria^  Pursh^  prefers  the 
seaside  or  the  vicinity  of  salt  spni^is ;  it  has 
been  found  from  the  Arctic  sea,  in  lat  68^  and 
met  with  on  saline  spots  across  the  continent  to 
the  Padfio  ocean. — ^The  order  ranuneukm 
comprises  many  other  beautiful  flowering  plants, 
such  as  the  anemone,  clematisy  adonU^  caltka, 
troUittSy  de^hiniumj  and  ctquiUgia;  and  manj' 
useful  in  medicine,  such  as  htlU^crvz^  eo^^ 
acanitun^  and  podophyllum.  In  geographi^ 
distribution,  the  largest  proportion  is  found  in 
Europe,  which  contains  more  than  i  of  the 
whole ;  very  few  are  found  in  Africa,  and  horth 
America  possesses  about  4. 

EANZ  DES  VA0HE8,  the  name  applied  to 
certain  simple  melodies  played  by  the  mountain 
flhepherds  of  Switzerland  upon  the  Alpine  bom. 
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BAPHAEL 


This,  the  first  work  executed  by  BapbMl  in 
Rome,  is  also  the  last  of  his  large  compositions 
which  contains  traces  of  his  early  religions, 
PemginesGue  manner.  The  influence  of  the 
antique,  which  he  here  first  felt  in  its  fulness, 
the  proximity  of  Michel  Angelo,  who  was  then 
punting  his  sublime  frescoes  in  the  Sistine 
chapel,  and  the  importance  and  grandeur  of 
the  subjects  upon  wnioh  he  was  engaged,  gave 
a  new  impulse  to  his  genius,  and  he  reached 
ahnost  at  a  single  step  the  limit  of  his  style. 
His  next  work  in  pomt  of  date,  "  Poetry"  or 
^^  Parnassus,"  representing  an  assembly  of 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Italian  noets  on  Mount 
Parnassus,  with  Apollo  and  tne  Muses  in  the 
centre,  marks  perhaps  the  tranrition  period ; 
but  in  "  Philosophy"  or  the ''  School  of  Athens," 
which  followed,  tiie  Roman  style  is  matured. 
The  composition  represents  a  grand  hall  or 
portico,  in  which  are  characteristically  group- 
ed the  great  philosophers  and  sages  or  anti- 
quity. The  remvning  fresco  in  this  itemta, 
''Jurisprudence,"  owing  to  the  peculiar  con- 
struction of  the  wall,  is  divided  into  8  com- 
positions, Gregory  delivering  the  ecdesiastical 
law  and  Justinian  promulgating  his  code  of 
civil  law,  above  which  are  femide  personifica- 
tions of  prudence,  fortitude,  and  temperance. 
These  f^-escoes  were  finished  in  1511,  and  ap- 
pear to  have  been  immediately  succeeded  by 
those  in  the  gtanaa  of  Heliodoms,  so  called 
from  the  story  of  the  expulsion  of  Heliodoms 
from  the  temple,  as  related  in  the  2d  book  of 
Maccabees,  which  is  painted  on  one  of  its  walls. 
In  this  composition  the  group  of  Heliodorus  and 
the  pursuing  angels  is, especially  noticeable  for 
its  supernatural  power.  The  '^Mass  at  Bol- 
eena,"  <'  Attila  terrified  by  a  Oelesdal  Vision," 
and  "St.  Peter  delivered  firom  Prison"  occupy 
the  remaining  walls  of  this  itanaa  ;  and  on  the 
ceiling  are  r^resentations  of  the  promises  of 
God  to  the  four  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  and  Moses.  Julius  died  during  the  prog^ 
ress  of  the  work,  but  his  successor,  Leo  £, 
directed  its  completion,  as  also  that  of  the  other 
works  in  the  V  atican  on  which  Raphael  was 
engaged,  beside  intrusting  him  with  new  ones. 
Before  this  time,  however,  commissions  multi- 

Elied  so  greatly  upon  the  painter^s  hands,  that 
e  was  obliged  to  commit  to  the  best  of  the 
numerous  scholars  who  now  resorted  to  him 
from  all  parts  of  Italy  the  execution  of  portions 
of  the  fi:e8coes  in  the  remaining  Btante  m>m  his 
cartoons  and  designs.  In  this  manner  was 
painted  the  ttanta  delV  ineendio^  which  takes  its 
name  from  the  principal  subject  illustrated,  the 
''  Fire  in  the  Bor^,"  and  in  which  are  repre- 
sented the  pronunent  events  in  the  lives  of 
Popes  Leo  III.  and  lY.  Thefirescoesinthesal^ 
di  Ooitantino,  the  last  of  the  series,  were  exe- 
cuted after  his  death  under  the  direction  of 
Ginlio  Romano,  his  most  eminent  pupiL  They 
all  suffered  from  neglect  after  the  removal  of 
the  popes  to  the  Quirinal  palace,  and  were 
cleaned  and  in  some  instances  restored  by 
Carlo Maratti  in tlia lath oiDtoiy.    Whileen* 


gaged  on  these  works  Raphael  exeeoted  is 
mseo  for  Agoetino  Ohigi,  a  banker  of  RoBe» 
the  4  grand  figures  of  the  Sibyls  in  the  Cbi^ 
chapel  of  Sta.  Maria  della  Pace,  and  the  w^ 
known  "Triumph  of  Galatea,"  beside  many 
Madonnas  and  other  easel  pictures.  His  for- 
tune kept  pace  with  his  celebrity,  and  he  livei 
in  princely  magnificence,  honored  by  the  chisf 
stiOesmen  and  au&ors  of  the  day,  and  admirtd 
and  beloved  by  all  contemporary  artista.  ex- 
cepting Michel  Angelo,  whose  hang^ty  twit 
HI  endured  the  fame  of  his  young  rivaL  Vm- 
ing  the  progress  of  the  later  worfis  in  the  staui 
Leo  X.  employed  Raphael  on  two  other  mh 
portant  undertakings,  the  deooratton  of  ths 
lopffie,  or  open  galleriea  running  round  8  ades 
of  the  court  of  St.  Damasus  (the  <dder  portkn 
of  the  Vatican),  and  the  designs  for  the  taps»> 
tries  of  the  Sistine  chapeL  For  the  li)pyw  he 
fhmished  a  celebrated  series  of  de«igiis  from 
the  Old  Testament,  known  as  "R^>hari*s  Bi- 
ble," and  which  were  executed  in  IS  smali 
cupolas  on  the  gallery  on  the  2d  story  bfy  Gia- 
lio  Romano,  iVancesco  Penni,  PeUcigriao  da 
Modena,  Perino  del  Vaga,  and  others  of  his 
pupils.  A  variety  of  bewitiftal  arabeaqne  ona- 
ments  and  stooooes  in  the  same  jpflsry  wm 
executed  firom  his  designs  by  Oiovaani  da 
Udine.  The  oartoona  for  tapestries,  ptfpafcd 
probably  between  1618  and  1516,  reptmnt 
the  highest  efforts  of  RaphaePa  genins  in  his> 
torical  oomposition.  They  are  Ihim  14  to  18 
feet  in  length  by  12  in  height,  and  are  ookr- 
ed  in  distemper.  The  subjects  iDostntcd  ars 
the  "Death  of  Ananias,"  "Elymas  tbe  8c«^ 
cerer  struck  with  Blindness,"  "The  Hcafiaf 
of  the  Lame  Man  at  the  Beautifhl  Gate  of  the 
Temple,"  "  The  Miraonlous  Dran(^t  of  Fisbe^** 
"  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lystra,"  "  F^  BrsM^ 
ing  at  Athens,"  and  "The  Ghaige  to  retcr;** 
these  cartoons,  at  the  suggestion  of  RabcHk 
were  purchased  by  Charles  I.  of  EitfUad,  and 
are  now  deposited  in  Hampton  Cofat  pel* 
ace.  The  remaining  cartoons  of  the  series^ 
representing  the  "Stoning  of  Sinhett,"  the 
"Conversion  of  St  Paul,"  and  "ftal  m  the 
Prison  of  PhUippi,"  are  lost.  The  Offgiaal  tap> 
estries,  for  which  the  pM>e  paid  the  tamaaht- 
turers  in  Arras  50,000  gold  dncala,  after  vario« 
mutations  of  fortune,  are  now  in  the  Vaticaa» 
but  are  so  iignred  and  faded  that  the  jeeneral 
effect  of  the  oolorin^  is  destroyed.  Kaphesi 
also  fhmished  the  deeigna,  but  not  the  fiartonn^ 
for  a  second  series  of  10  tapestries  whi^  srt 
also  in  the  Yatioan.  Amid  these  great  mdrr* 
takings  he  did  not  neglect  the  sal()eets  which 
had  first  inqiired  his  pencil,  sad  the  nwnsiiins 
Madonnas  Mid  holy  umiliss  prodooed  dsring 
his  residenoein  Rome  inolode  soma  of  tha  Most 
characteristioandadiiuraUaofhiawoffkaL  Dis- 
tinguished amoDg  them  is  tba  wondevftd  Ma- 
donna di  San  3kU  (painted  between  151T  ami 
1520)  in  the  Dreeden  gallery,  i  fipresantiwg  the 
Virgin  standing  in  a  Bii||estioattitQde  with  the 
ohttd  in  bar  anna.  It  is  said  to  bav«  been 
painted  st  ones  en  the  csavas, 
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<m  hk  depaitare  the  mi^or  and  priooijral 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  BirmiDghaniy  of  all 
denominations,  united  in  an  address  thank- 
ing him  for  his  efforts  in  the  canse  of  public 
education,  and  in  behalf  of  the  public  institu- 
tions of  the  city.  The  address  was  accom- 
panied by  a  purse  of  100  sovereigns.  On 
his  arriyal  in  New  York,  he  accepted  a  call 
from  the  first  Anglo-German  Hebrew  oongre* 
gation  of  the  city,  known  as  the  *'  Great  Syna- 
gogue," to  serve  them  as  rabbi  preacher.  In 
1862  he  published  ^'Devotional  Exercises  for 
the  Daughters  of  Israel;"  in  1856  his  lectures 
on  the  ^'Post-Biblical  History  of  the  Jews," 
oarefhlly  revised,  in  2  vols. ;  in  1869  a  small 
pamphlet  entitled  ''  The  Path  to  Immortality ;" 
and  in  1861  a  discourse  under  the  title,  *'  The 
Bible  View  of  Slavery." 

BAPIDES,  a  W.  pariah  of  La.,  separated  from 
Texas  on  the  W.  by  the  Sabine  river,  bounded 
N.  £.  by  Little  river,  and  intersected  by  the 
Bed  and  Calcasieu  rivers;  area,  about  2,000  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 26,860,  d  whom  15,858  were 
slaves.  The  snr&oe  is  nearly  level  and  the  soil 
generally  fertile.  The  productions  in  1855 
were  610,645  busheb  of  Indian  com,  15,084 
hhds.  of  sugar,  49,546  bbls.  of  molasses,  and 
82,285  bales  of  cotton.    Capital,  Alexandria. 

BAPIK-THOYBA8,  Paul  dk,  a  French  his- 
torian, born  in  Castrea  in  1661,  died  in  Wesel, 
May  16, 1725.  He  was  of  a  Protestant  family 
which  came  originally  from  Savoy,  and  became 
an  advocate,  but  subsequently  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  profession  of  arms  and  to  literary 
Btndies.  Obliged  to  leave  France  by  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  he  first  went  to 
England,  where  he  arrived  in  1686,  and  from 
that  country  passed  over  to  Holland,  and  there 
Joined  a  company  of  French  cadets,  and  follow- 
ed the  prince  of  Orange  (William  III.)  to  Eng- 
land. He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  and  was  severely  wounded  in  the  siege 
of  Limerick,  and  in  consequence  forced  to  quit 
the  army.    He  afterward  became  tutor  of  the 

Oearl  of  Portland,  and  in  1707  settled  in 
,  on  the  Bhine,  where  he  composed  his 
works.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  his 
Butoire  d'AngUterre  (9  vols.  4to.,  the  Hague, 
1724),  in  which  the  narration  of  events  is  car- 
ried down  to  the  death  of  Charles  I.  It  was 
translated  by  N.  Tindal,  with  a  continuation  to 
the  death  of  George  I.,  and  often  printed  (2 
vob.  foL,  1722 ;  5  vols.  foL,  1748 ;  21  vols.  8vo., 
1757).  The  work  is  generally  marked  by  ac- 
curacy of  statement  and  clearness  of  expression, 
and  forms  a  complete  body  of  English  history 
which  had  no  competitor  till  the  work  of  Hume ; 
as  a  careful  and  trustworthy  compilation  it  is 
scarcely  yet  superseded. 

BAPOPOBT,  SoLOMox  JxscnAB,  a  Jewish 
antiquary  and  rabbi,  bom  in  Lemberg,  Austrian 
Galicia,  in  June,  1790.  He  first  attracted  at- 
tention among  his  coreligionists  by  notes  to  a 
Talmudical  work  of  his  father-in-law,  Babbi 
Low  Neller,  and  snbscmiently  rose  to  the  high- 
est rank  among  the  Hebrew  writerB  of  the  age 


by  eritioo-biompbioal  and  otlieri 
to  the  periodicaks  BUkure  haitiim  (\u 
1820-'dl)andX<r»mAM«{^Yiennaaiid  Ptagoi* 
1888-^45),  and  numerous  mmor  disKitatMos  in 
Hebrew  and  German  inserted  in  variooa  ochtr 
publications.  He  translated  into  Hebrew  vena 
Badne's  ''Esther,"  entiUed  SfueriA  Jekmdak 
(Vienna,  1827).  His  principal  work  ia  JSrtH 
miUin  (Ist  vol.,  Prague,  1852),  which  is  te 
form  pa^  of  a  comprehensivo  historioo-critMal 
dictionary  of  rabbinical  knowledge  in  two  diri- 
sions.  Having  officiated  for  some  Ume  as  rab- 
bi at  Tamopol,  he  was  elected  in  1840  to  fill  a 
similar  office  at  Prague,  a  positioii  which  be 
still  holds.  His  70th  birthday,  in  I860,  was 
the  occasion  of  salutatory  addreeses  from  na* 
meroua  Jewish  congregationa  of  the  Eoropesa 
continent,  England,  and  America. 

BAPP,  GaoBO,  founder  of  the  sect  of  the 
Harmonista,  bom  in  WOrtemberg  in  17711  died 
at  Economy,  Penn.,  Aug.  7,  1847.  In  his 
younger  days  he  believed  that  he  had  expe- 
rienced a  divine  call,  and  that  he  was  charged 
with  the  restoration  of  the  Chrisdaa  r^pcA 
to  its  original  purity.  He  did  not  long  eoofias 
hiiDself  to  spiritual  matters,  but  fomed  ths 
plan  of  a  community  or^^iied  on,  the  modd 
of  the  primitive  chureh  with  goods  in  oommoiL 
As  in  toe  promotion  of  this  ci>ject  be  was  hin- 
dered by  the  state,  he  removed  in  1808  widx 
his  followers  to  America.    (See  HAnMOKian.) 

BAPP,  JxAN,  a  French  general,  bom  ia  CU- 
mar,  April  29, 1772,  died  in  the  grand  dnchy  of 
Baden,  Nov.  18,  1821.  He  entered  a  cavalry 
regiment  in  the  French  army  aa  a  priraic  u 
1788,  distinguished  himself  during  the  wan  of 
the  revolution,  became  an  aide-de-camp  c(  I>t- 
saix  during  the  campaigns  in  Italy,  and  weal 
with  that  general  to  £^i>t  Alter  the  ba:t^ 
of  Marengo  he  waa  promoted  by  Napolei«u 
and  attached  to  hia  staff.  When  Napuleca 
became  emperor  Bapp  was  raited  to  the  laak 
of  brigadier-general.  At  the  battle  of  Ansier- 
litz  he  decided  the  victory  by  precipitatiaf  ts 
force  upon  the  Bussian  imperial  guard,  drtrinf 
all  before  him,  and  taking  Prince  Bennin  )<rtt- 
oner ;  for  this  he  was  made  general  of  diria^.a. 
He  distinguished  himself  highly  in  the  8Qcc«Kdr 
ing  campaigns,  especially  at  the  battle  of  Gol;- 
min,  where  he  was  wounded  for  the  9th  tirncL 
To  enable  him  to  recrait  his  health  he  waa  »• 
trusted  with  the  government  of  Then,  sed 
subsequently  with  that  of  Dantaic  He  wa»  la 
the  campaign  against  Busaia,  receiving  at  tie 
Moskva  his  22d  wound;  and  after  t£e  dka^ 
trous  result  of  that  invasion  he  threw  himwi 
into  I^tzic  where  he  was  blockaded  b?  ihe 
Prussians  and  Busaiansw  HeheldoatlSntoaiha^ 
but  was  finally  compelled  to  sorrendcr^  and  w» 
carried  to  Busria  aa  prisoner  of  war.  Brtwft- 
ing  to  France  upon  the  first  restoration,  he  w.« 
intrasted  by  Louis  XYHI.  with  the  ooinm&.  <. 
of  the  first  army  corns,  charged  with  the  dn*.t 
of  resisting  the  march  of  Kapofeon.  Eou  fi  .- 
lowing  the  example  of  others,  he  aooo  « caft 
over  to  hia  old  kadart  and  was  appolatad  I; 
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TCtoined  the  office  of  priests  (Rnas.  pep,  priest^ 
and,  in  general,  the  ecoleriastical  organization 
of  the  state  church;  and  the  ** anti-popish," 
which  have  no  priests  at  all,  but  understand  the 
general  priesUiood  of  the  faithful  in  the  widest 
and  most  literal  sense  of  the  word.  The  most 
important  and  best  known  among  the  numer- 
ous sects  are  the  following:  1.  The  Duho- 
bortzi,  who  first  made  their  appearance  under 
the  reign  of  the  empress  Aima  (178O-'40). 
Thej  have  neither  churches  nor  ordained 
priests,  reject  oaths,  condemn  war,  and  re- 
semble in  manj  other  points  the  society  of 
Friends  and  the  Mennonites.  Thej  were  cm- 
ellj  persecuted  under  Catharine  II.  and  Paul, 
but  obtained  toleration  under  Alexander  I. 
The  Oossacks  on  the  Don  belong  mostly  to 
this  sect,  and  a  confession  of  faith,  presented 
bj  them  to  the  Bussian  government^  has  ap- 
peared in  print.  2.  The  Pomorans  have  be- 
come especially  celebrated  for  permitting  sui- 
cide, for  which  they  cite  Mark  viii.  85  et  eeg., 
and  which  they  generally  accomplish  by  self- 
burning.  The  custom  seems  to  have  abated 
Bomewhat  in  modern  times,  but  in  1860  an  un- 
commonly large  number  of  cases  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  civilized  world.  They  possess 
a  confession  of  faith  in  46  articles,  drawn  up 
at  a  synod  in  Poland  in  1751.  8.  The  Philip- 
pons,  called  after  their  founder,  a  plain  coun- 
tryman named  Philippos  Pnstosviet.  A  part 
of  this  sect,  owing  to  the  incessant  persecution 
to  which  they  were  exposed,  have  emigrated 
from  Russia.  According  to  the  census  of  1858, 
about  1,200  of  them  were -living  in  East  Prus- 
sia, where  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
ecclesiastical  self-government,  and  exemption 
of  the  present  generation  from  military  service 
have  been  granted  to  them.  4.  A  special  in- 
terest has  been  of  late  awakened  in  the  Molo- 
kans,  part  of  whom  emigrated  to  Turkey,  and 
there  became  acquainted  with  the  Protestant 
missionaries  from  America,  who  represent  them 
as  agreeing  in  all  essential  points  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  Protestant  Christianity.  Their  num- 
ber is  estimated  at  several  millions. — ^About 
10  years  ago  the  chief  sect  of  the  *^  popish" 
Baskolniks  prevailed  on  a  Greek  bishop  of 
Austria  to  orddn  one  of  their  priests  as  a 
bishop,  and  thus  obviated  the  main  objection  of 
the  writers  of  the  Russian  church  to  &eir  sepsr 
rate  organization,  that  their  connection  with 
the  apostolical  church  was  interrupted.  In 
order  to  relieve  them  from  the  necessity  of 
Mving  under  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops  who, 
to  avoid  imprisonment,  had  to  live  in  foreign 
countries  on  the  Russian  frontier,  Alexander  IL 
in  1869  issued  an  edict  which  mi^es  it  the  duty 
of  the  bishops  of  the  state  church  to  consecrate 
the  bishops  and  priests  of  the  Raskolniks.  As 
to  the  aggregate  number  of  the  Raskolniks,  it 
is  utterly  impossible  to  obtain  any  trustworthy 
information,  as  every  Russian  census  includes 
them  in  the  membership  of  the  state  church. 
The  statements  of  the  Russian  writers  vary 
tcom  5,000,000  to  15,000,000,  but  the  latter  es- 


timate ia  now  generally  beUeved  to  be  uats 
the  truth,  and  the  best  aoconnts  represent  thfr 
as  rapidly  increasing.  A  comprdiensTe  von 
on  their  history,  with  particular  referenci:  *  * 
the  internal  condition  of  the  Ruasisn  drar. 
and  civilization  during  the  17th  and  the  fi^ 
half  of  the  18th  century,  was  pubMed  u  m 
Petersburg  in  1859  by  8htchapo£ 

RASPAIL,  Francois  Vikcekt,  b  fm-: 
chemist  and  politician,  bona  at  OarpeDtre&  ^ 
partment  of  Vaucluse,  Jan.  29, 1794.  Be  ^s: 
educated  at  the  seminary  of  Avignon  ¥ith  \ht 
design  of  entering  the  chnrch, and  in  >:. 
though  but  17  years  old,  delivered  tkre . 
course  of  lectures  on  philosophy,  and  in  Ki 
one  on  theology.  Reftaaing  to  take  orders.  > 
went  to  Paris  after  the  second  restoratioD.  f. 
supported  himself  by  private  teaching.  hl'rA 
he  presented  to  the  institute  his  first  mozici:. 
a  treatise  upon  the  classification  of  grase&^- 
in  1825  became  attached  to  the^^i-'^ 
Mcienees  of  F6russac  In  1729  he  founded  lit^ 
M.  Saigey  die  Annalea  dts  scimasd^ohtmCi ». 
Becoming  involved  in  a  controversy  vith  i> 
vier  and  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire,  he  israed  i^>i 
them  in  1880  a  work  entitled  Owps  dej 
gcientifiqua  ('^  A  Scientific  Horsevhipi  ic^ 
Having  from  the  first  participated  in  tlieseu^> 
political  movements  of  Paris,  he  took  an  icU'^ 
share  in  the  revolution  of  July,  1880,  whtnt^ 
was  wounded ;  but  he  was  opposed  to  the  t> 
vation  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  refused  to  a^  ;' 
from  hun  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor.  He 
aided  in  the  organization  of  the  amiidu}>t'^y 
and  other  secret  societies  aiming  at  his  otct- 
throw,  was  the  chief  editor  of  the  J?(/wb<j'^' 
was  many  times  prosecuted^  and  spent  iv- 
gether  6  or  7  years  in  prison,  whwe  lie  wn-« 
several  of  his  scientific  works,  and  his  ei]^-- 
ence  in  which  furnished  the  materials  for  -- 
Miforme  pSnitentiaire  (2  vols.  8v0m  1839).  - 
1840,  on  the  celebrated  trial  of  Mme.  Ufar;:* 
for  poisoning  her  husband,  he  oflfeet  the  tKi 
mony  of  OrfQa  to  the  detection  of  awenif  •- 
the  intestines  of  the  victim,  by  assertirp  ^ 
that  proved  nothing,  since  arsenic  was  ditf^rfc 
through  all  bodies,  and  could  be  fonnd  even  r 
the  wood  of  the  judge's  chair.  This  statemca: 
he  developed  at  length  in  the  Memira  ^""^ 
9uUer  published  by  the  defence,  whi^  p»« 
rise  to  considerable  controversy.  B^^"]-^- 
adopted  the  theory  that  disease  is  mo^  ^^ 
quently  occasioned  by  internal  or  external  i-s.'- 
asites,  he  fixed  upon  camphor  as  the  best  ^tt- 
eral  agent  for  destroying  them,  which  be  r  • 
pared  and  sold  at  first  in  the  form  of  cigf^^-^- 
afterward  using  it  also  in  other  modes  and  c^'^* 
bining  with  it  other  remedies,  according  te 
circumstances.  He  published  several  worb  ^ 
exposition  of  his  system,  opened  an  office  i^ 
gratuitous  consultation,  and  met  with  f^ 
pecuniary  success,  though  he  was  seTcraJ  t^i 
prosecuted  and  even  imprisoned  ^^\^J^^ 
practice  of  medicine.  In  1848  he  headed  t « 
crowd  which  gathered  at  the  H6tel  de  V  lU  ^c 
the  evening  of  Feb.  24,  and  prodaimed  there- 
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off  or  defitrojed  bj  it ;  the  dead  and  even  Hy- 
ing persons  are  attacked  by  it  when  hard  press- 
ed; it  is  not  only  porsned  by  man,  dogs,  and 
Cfits,  but  the  stronger  will  kill  and  devour  the 
weaker  of  its  own  species.  The  black  rat  {M, 
rattus,  linn.)  is  7  or  8  inches  long,  with  a  tail 
of  8i;  the  color  is  very  dark,  often  nearly 
black,  with  numerous  long  hairs  projecting 
from  the  short  and  soft  fur,  plumbeous  beneath, 
and  the  foct  brown ;  it  has  a  slighter  form  than 
the  brown  rat,  with  the  upper  jaw  more  pro- 
jecting, the  ears  larger,  and  the  tail  much 
longer  in  proportion.  It  is  not  very  strong, 
but  exceedingly  active ;  being  rather  timid,  it 
is  exterminated  by  the  larger  and  fiercer  brown 
rat ;  the  habits  of  the  two  species  are  much  the 
same,  but  the  black  rat  is  less  a  burrowing  ani- 
mal, and  prefers  the  upper  parts  of  houses  to 
cellars  and  low  dirty  phu^es.  It  used  to  be  the 
common  house  rat  in  Europe  and  warm  coim- 
tries,  until  driven  off  by  its  congener ;  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  brought  to  the  new  world 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century;  it  came 
originally  from  central  Asia;  like  the  preced- 
ing species  it  is  omnivorous.  The  roof  or  white- 
bellied  rat  (if.  tectorum^  Bavi)  is  about  6^  inches 
long,  and  the  tail  about  8,  with  240  rings ;  it  is 
colored  above  like  the  brown  rat,  the  lower 
parts  and  upper  surface  of  feet  yellowish  white ; 
the  head  is  rather  blunt,  the  eyes  large,  whisk- 
ers long  and  black,  ears  very  large,  and  the 
thumb  rudimentary.  It  came  originally  from 
Egypt  and  Nubia,  thence  passed  to  Italy  and 
Spain,  and  from  the  last  to  America  in  the  16th 
century ;  it  is  common  in  Mexico  and  Brazil, 
and  in  the  southern  states,  but  is  rarely  found 
above  North  Carolina ;  it  is  fond  of  inhabiting 
the  thatched  roofs  of  houses,  whence  its  name ; 
it  is  the  same  as  the  M,  AUxandrinus  (Geoffr.) 
and  M,  Americantts  (Seba).  Some  of  the  East 
Indian  rats  are  far  larger  than  any  of  these: 
the  giant  rat  of  Bengal  and  the  Coromandel 
coast  (M.  gigante^iB^  Raffles)  has  a  body  13  inch- 
es long  and  a  tail  as  much  more ;  this  is  very 
destructive  in  gardens  and  granaries,  devour- 
ing chickens  and  ducks,  undermining  houses, 
and  piercing  the  mud  walls ;  this  is  the  largest 
of  the  sub-family,  a  male  weighing  as  much  as 
8  lbs. ;  it  is  often  eaten  by  the  lower  caste  Hin- 
doos.— All  these  rats  are  very  fond  of  fighting, 
and  with  their  omnivorous  habits  are  decidedly 
marine  cannibals,  eating  not  only  their  con- 
quered brethren  but  their  young.  Though  liv- 
ing in  the  filthiest  places  and  in  the  foulest  air, 
they  always  have  a  sleek  coat,  and  take  the 
greatest  pains  to  clean  themselves,  licking  the 
paws  in  the  manner  of  a  cat ;  during  mastica- 
tion the  jaws  move  very  rapidly ;  they  drink  by 
lapping ;  when  asleep  the  body  is  coiled  in  a 
ball,  with  the  nose  between  the  hind  legs,  and 
the  tail  curled  around  the  outside,  leaving  only 
the  ears  out  ready  to  catch  the  least  sound  of 
danger ;  as  food  fails  they  migrate  in  compa- 
nies from  one  place  to  another.  There  are  more 
muscles  in  a  rat^s  tail  than  in  the  human  hand ; 
this  most  useful  appendage,  with  its  chain  of 


movable  bones  and  numeroua  mnsclefi,  is  coT(^ 
ed  with  minute  scales  and  short  stiff  hairs,  reo* 
dering  it  prehensile,  and  capable  of  b«in;r  rs- 
ployed  as  a  hand,  balancer,  or  projecting^]  :ix 
The  teeth  are  long  and  sharp,  but  there  is  l  >i. 
ing  specially  dangerous  in  wounds  ir.atit  ^j 
them ;  their  strength  enables  them  to  :^.ji 
ivory,  as  dealers  in  this  article  well  know:  3 
fact,  even  in  Africa,  elephants'  tasks  are  f  :  d 
gnawed  by  rats,  squirrels,  porcupines,  aul ;« r- 
haps  other  rodents,  as  long  as  any  geLiLt  :< 
contained  in  them.  They  are  veiy  sabuttj 
tumors  of  the  skin,  which  often  end  taLi/: 
they  also  perish  soon  without  water.  Vt-^- 
cuted  as  these  animals  are,  they  have  \..kz 
uses,  especially  as  scavengers  for  devourii.;  :;:• 
use  matters  which  would  otherwise  cDzt: :.: 
disease,  as  in  tropical  climates  or  in  \i::. 
cities,  in  the  sewers  of  which  they  live  b  ir 
gions ;  their  skins  are  employed  for  T&r  j 
purposes,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  the  il.  :.:^^ 
of  gloves,  but  are  too  delicate  for  anv  an  a 
requiring  much  strength.  The  Chincfc  j.: 
other  Asiatic  nations,  and  many  African  ir:.;% 
consider  the  flesh  of  rats  a  great  delicacj;  ^\ 
arctic  travellers  have  often  found  them  t  v,.!- 
come  addition  to  their  bill  of  fare.— Jn  tit  »-•■ 
modont  tribe  of  the  muriiuf^  belonging  ci  i  ;-.• 
to  the  new  world,  beside  the  genera  e  .  u! 
under  Mouse,  may  be  mentioned  neotciU'i  ^j- 
and  Ord) ;  in  this  the  fur  is  soft  and  i- '. 
the  form  rat-like,  the  tail  long  and  nu  ri  * 
less  hairy;  ears  very  large  and  neorlviu  ^ 
molars  rooted ;  heels  hairy.  It  is  peci.l-'  t 
North  America,  and  found  in  tbeUniud  m-!^^ 
except  New  England ;  some  of  the  specio  n 
much  larger  than  house  rats,  and  are  r ' '•' 
handsome  animals.  The  Florida  or  wo> dr.: 
{K,  Floridana,  Say  and  Ord)  is  about  b  i:::^' 
and  the  tail  6,  the  short  stiff  hairs  of  the  h:u: 
not  concealing  the  scaly  rings;  the  color  ul  ■^■: 
is  plumbeous  mixed  with  dark  and  ytllt'^^^ 
brown,  lighter  on  the  sides,  beneath  and  tL<-  r^  • 
white ;  tail  dusky  above,  below  whit« ;  the  i.i  .- 
is  sharp.  It  is  abundant  in  the  southern  Atj  <  j- 
and  gulf  states,  and  is  found  occasionally  ii>  :^^ 
west ;  the  habits  vary  much  in  different  Ik... 
ties,  living  in  some  places  in  the  woih]n  ;:^ 
others  under  stones  or  in  the  ruins  of  1 1--' 
ings ;  in  swampy  districts  it  heaps  up  nn  i-^ 
2  or  8  feet  high,  of  grasses,  leaTCs,  and  >i:>' 
cemented  by  mud ;  sometimes  the  nest  is?  n;  a* 
in  the  fork  or  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  h  >  ^''' 
puscular,  very  active  and  an  excellent  cliri\|^' 
the  food  consists  of  com,  nuts,  cacti,  en >-• 
ceans,  mollusks,  and  various  roots  and  tr  :^; 
the  disposition  is  mild  and  docile;  from  :•  ■  J| 
young  are  produced  twice  a  year.  Tli^  j;- 
rat  (y.  Mexicana,  Baird)  is  rather  smaJltr.  I .-- 
brown  above,  fulvous  on  ihe  sides,  under  j^-' 
and  feet  white ;  tail  hwry.  Larger  B])ech>  :■?«; 
found  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  viry;;;^ 
Btructive  to  the  furs,  blankets,  and  stores  f  i;  ^ 
trappers ;  for  an  account  of  these  see  voi.  ^'"' 
of  the  "Keports  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  l^<' 
dition."    In  the  bone  caves  of  PennsylTai.^ 
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exclusive  right  of  the  navigation  of  the  Danube 
between  Ulm  and  Vienna,  bat  this  privilege 
has  been  abolished.  At  Donanstan^  on  the 
Danube,  about  6  m.  from  Ratisbon,  is  the  Wal- 
halla,  a  Doric  marble  temple  built  after  the 
model  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  for  the  re- 
ception of  statues  and  busts  of  distinguished 
men  of  Germany.  King  Louis  of  Bavaria 
founded  it  in  1880,  and  it  was  completed  in 
1642. — ^Ratisbon  was  a  town  of  importance  in 
the  2d  century,  and  at  a  later  period  became 
the  capital  of  the  dukes  of  Bavaria.  In  the 
12th  century  it  became  a  free  imperial  city, 
and  from  1668  to  1806  it  was  the  seat  of  the 
German  diet  In  1808  it  was  given  to  the 
archbishop  of  Hentz,  and  in  1810  it  became  a 
possession  of  Bavaria. 

KATTAN,  or  Rat  ait  (Javanese,  rottang ; 
Kalay,  TQtan\  the  long  slender  leaf  stalk  of 
various  species  of  the  calamtu,  of  the  natural 
order  pdlmm^  a  product  of  the  forests  of  the 
eastern  arch^>elago,  especially  of  the  islands  of 
Sumatra  and  Borneo,  and  the  Malayan  penin- 
sula. The  palm  which  flimishes  most  of  the 
rattans  of  commerce  is  the  calamus  rotang,  a 
bush,  the  slender  whip-like  shoots  of  which 
find  a  support  among  the  foliage  of  other  ad- 
jacent plants  by  means  of  the  prickles  with 
which  their  extremities  are  armed.  The  canes 
are  largely  collected  for  numerous  useful  pur- 
poses, and  are  exported  in  great  quantities  to 
almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  particularly 
to  China.  Their  peculiarity  consists  in  great 
flexibility  and  strength,  uniform  size  in  lengths 
of  16  feet  or  more,  and  the  evenness  with 
which  they  may  be  split  up  into  smal}  strips, 
qualities  which  adapt  them  for  a  singular  va- 
riety of  uses.  The  eastern  nations  m^e  them 
into  chairs  and  other  articles  of  furniture, 
baskets,  sieves,  &c.,  and  also  into  hats  and 
shoes.  They  answer  as  a  substitute  for  ropes, 
and  the  Chinese  thus  use  them  with  much  neat- 
ness for  securing  tea  chests,  &c.  They  also  plait 
them  together  to  form  mats  of  many  varieties 
and  serving  many  purposes.  In  the  United 
States  and  Europe  rattans  are  largely  employed 
for  the  bottoms  of  chairs,  being  split  into  nar- 
row strips  and  woven  together  in  open  work. 
They  are  also  a  cheap  substitute  for  whalebone. 
As  imported  they  come  in  bundles  of  50  canes, 
each  one  about  16  feet  long  and  bent  double  in 
the  middle.  The  leaves  and  the  natural  epi- 
dermis or  bark  are  stripped  from  them  when 
they  are  collected  in  the  forests,  the  method  be- 
ing after  cutting  them  to  draw  each  one  quick- 
ly through  a  notch  made  for  the  purpose  in  a 
tree.  The  stems  are  thus  left  clean  and  naked, 
and  protected  by  the  hard  silicious  glazing  with 
which  they  are  coated.  The  best  have  a  bright 
pale  yellow  color,  of  size  less  than  a  man> 
little  finger,  and  cannot  be  broken  without 
p'eat  difficulty.  They  are  obtained  so  cheaply 
m  Borneo,  that  they  are  sold  to  the  Chinese 
junks  for  about  6  cents  per  hundred.  In  Ben- 
gal and  in  China  they  are  disposed  of  by  the 
picul  or  by  weight  at  a  large  advance. 


RATTLESNAKE,  a  well  known  Araerin 
venomous  serpent,  the  tyjte  of  the  familv  <t  k- 
lidm^  which  includes  several  species,  all  doTit- 
terized  by  a  deep  pit  lined  with  small  plfttev? 
each  side,  beneath  and  usually  a  lit^  beLl: . 
the  nostrils.  In  the  genus  crat4dta  (Ujol)  lU 
head  is  very  large,  flattened  above  and  trio:- 
gular,  scaly  on  the  crown,  with  small  diieltl>>: 
its  sides  and  the  nose ;  eyes  large  andbnllh.it: 
teeth  very  small,  but  the  true  maxUiari^. 
which  are  small  and  attached  to  the  cramzj 
by  a  small  pedicel  and  by  ligamentarf  tm  •  i. 
have  a  single  pair  of  long  curved  fangs,  b  i 
flat  during  inaction,  but  eredUd  when  ::i 
mouth  is  opened;  these  fangs  are chanci-.p; 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  poison  secreted  \ji 
gland  on  each  side  of  the  head,  beneath  ai'i 
behind  the  eyes;  behind  the  fangs  are  tie 
rudiments  of  others,  which  are  develofitd  t* 
occasion  requires;  there  are  also  8  roK>  ii 
small  fixed  teeth  on  the  palate;  the  bellj  * 
covered  with  broad  shields ;  the  tronk  and  'jC. 
are  scaly  above,  and  nearly  idl  the  snbci^Li 
scutes  simple.  The  last  8  to  8  candal  renebrr 
coalesce  to  form  a  single  terminal  coaic&l  ^li 
compressed  bone,  covered  by  musde  and  a  tlu 
spongy  skin  which  secretes  the  pieces  of  u 
rattle,  an  appendage  of  loosely  articuLi.c 
horny  segments,  whose  rattling  noise  has  c-i'' 
the  popular  name  to  this  genus ;  the  rattle : . : 
consist  of  20  or  80  pieces,  tlie  smallest  at  i  r 
end;  they  are  securely  strung  together. if. ^ 
consisting  of  3  annular  portions,  the  basal  rj^ 
of  one  grasping  the  2d  of  the  precediDg.  ^' 
this  again  enclosing  the  3d  of  the  joint  neit  <;' 
one  preceding,  all  that  is  visible  of  the  n:tti< 
externally  being  the  surface  of  the  baaal  yj<y 
jecting  ring  of  each  joint;  the  first  onlyiii' 
a  vital  connection  with  the  skin;  thia  flp:'*; 
ratus  is  made  to  vibrate  by  the  muscles  <'i 
the  tail,  with  a  quivering  motion  and  a  ECt^^- 
resembling  that  of  peas  shaken  in  a  drj  [v  1 
It  is  popularly  but  erroneously  believed  that  :l 
age  of  the  snake  can  be  estimated  by  the  nun- 
her  of  the  rattles;  though  these  maj  iacttM^ 
with  age,  their  fragility  is  such  that  many  m'.^ 
be  lost  from  accident;  and  moreover  more  tLii 
one  may  be  added  annually,  according  to  ti 
vigor,  food,  state  of  captivity,  Ac,  of  the  aa- 
mal;  20  are  not  unfrequcntly  seen  in  IsiV' 
specimens,  but  it  would  be  incorrect  to  oti- 
elude  from  these  that  the  snake  was  neiii*' 
more  nor  less  than  20  years  old.  As  the  bite  ui 
these  reptiles  is  speedily  fatal  to  small  anim  .^ 
it  has  been  generally  believed  that  the  us^;  |^- 
the  rattles  is  to  warn  aninuds  and  man  ot  i*^^ 
vicinity;  but,  as  other  equally  and  even  njcr 
dangerous  species  have  no  such  apparatus.  i\> 
more  likely  that  its  use  is  to  starde  the  s*]'iJr 
rels,  birds,  and  other  creatures  upon  whiCii  J' 
preys  from  their  retreats,  and  bring  them  wi5> 
m  the  reach  of  its  spring,  or  for  some  otte: 
purpose  for  its  own  welfare  rather  tlian  t"  >^ 
safety  of  man.  Dangerous  as  they  are,  tiJC 
rarely  attack  man  unless  provoked,  and  an 
fortunately  sluggish  in  their  moTements,  ur. 
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alcohol  in  some  fonn ;  and^  ties  teraa,  intox* 
ication  may  be  neutralized  by  taking  this  poiBon 
into  the  stomach  in  the  fonn  of  pills.  The 
poison  yaries  in  intensity  according  to  season, 
climate,  and  vigor  of  the  animal,  being  most 
active  in  tropic^  regions  and  in  warm  weather, 
when  it  has  been  long  retained  or  the  animal 
is  greatly  irritated ;  cold-blooded  animals  gen- 
or^y  suffer  little  from  its  bite,  and  pigs  kill 
and  devour  it  with  impunity  and  avidity,  their 
covering  of  fat  preventmg  the  introduction  of 
the  poison  into  the  circul&on ;  its  virulence  is 
soon  exhausted  by  rapidly  succeeding  bites,  as 
ik&s  been  proved  by  experiments  on  chickens 
and  rats ;  as  its  secretion  goes  on  for  some  time 
after  death,  experimenters  should  be  careful 
in  their  manipulations  about  the  fangs  and 
poison  apparatus.  For  details  on  the  habits  of 
these  serpents,  on  the  anatomy  of  the  parts 
concemea  in  the  secretion  and  expulsion  of  the 
poison,  and  in  the  infliction  of  the  wound,  and 
lor  a  full  enumeration  of  genera  and  species, 
with  illustrations  and  copious  bibliogranhy,  see 
a  memoir  in  vol.  xii.  of  the  *^  Smithsonian 
Contributions  to  Knowledge"  (1860),  by  S. 
Weir  ^Mitchell,  M.D.,  and  an  abstract  of  the 
same  in  the  secretaiy^s  report  for  1860  (8vo., 
Washington,  1861). — ^The  long  list  of  remedies 
considered  efficacious,  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  against  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake, 
indicates  that  the  danger  is  not  so  great  from 
it  as  is  generally  supposed.  When  the  poison 
is  introduced  directly  into  a  large  vein,  espe- 
cially in  the  neck,  groin,  or  armpit,  the  result 
would  probably  be  fatal,  but  many  cases  re- 
cover under  every  variety  of  treatment;  the 
fj&vorable  result  in  each  case,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  is  attributed  to  the  remedy  employed, 
whether  that  be  whiskey,  sweet  oil,  rattle- 
snake's grease,  ammonia,  caustic,  snakeroot,  or 
other  domestic  application ;  the  fact  probably 
is  that,  though  small  animals,  children,  and 
persons  of  feeble  constitution  will  die  from  the 
effects  of  the  bite,  large  animals  and  vigorous 
men  will  generally  recover,  unless  the  virus  bo 
introduced  directly  into  some  large  vessel  near 
the  heart.  The  indication  is  to  prevent  the 
poison  from  entering  the  circulation,  by  suc- 
tion with  the  mouth  or  by  cupping  glasses,  the 
former  being  perfectly  safe  and  always  practi- 
cable immediately,  as  the  system  is  not  affected 
through  the  mucous  membranes.  Ligatures 
around  the  limb,  and  excision  aud  cauterization 
of  the  wound  by  fire,  caustic,  or  ammonia, 
should  be  employed  also ;  these  should  be  prac- 
tised as  soon  as  possible,  and  large  doses  of  al- 
coholic stimulants  administered.  The  antidote 
of  Bibron,  a  preparation  of  bromine,  has  been 
highly  extolled.  The  American  Indians  apply 
cataplasms  of  chewed  tobacco,  snakeroot  (poly- 
gala  unegctjy  button  snakeroot  (liatris  9pieata\ 
pleurisy  root  (asclepioi  tiiheroM,)^  rattlesnake 
root  (prenanthU  alba),  western  black  ash  (Jrax^ 
iniis  juglandifolia\  water  plantain  (alisma 
filantago\  tall  speedwell  (leptandra  V%rginica)y 
and  rough  hawk  weed  (hUraeium  Gronavii), 


BAUCH,  dmnriTAy  DAmn;,  aGenasn  ecti';- 
tor,  born  in  Arolsen,  in  the  principshtj  of  ^  i.- 
deck,  Jan.  2, 177V,  died  in  Berlin,  Dec 3,  Is:;. 
He  was  of  humble  origin,  studied  under  Y&^t:- 
tin,  from  whom  he  learned  the  art  of  carvj; 
the  ordinary  bass-reliefs  on  gravestones,  &i: 
under  Ruhl  of  Cassel.  At  Berlin,  vhitber  u 
next  repaired,  he  was  induced  by  porertj  :<> 
accept  a  position  aa  a  royal  domestic,  vhicb  lk 
been  occupied  by  a  deceased  brother,  and :  >: 
a  time  his  art  studies  word  laid  asida  Bi: 
aspiring  to  a  higher  walk  in  life  than  tlib,  Le 
secretly  undertook  to  model  from  recolleit  • : 
a  bust  of  Queen  Louisa.  His  success  gai::  d 
the  queen^s  attention,  and  under  her  pfllro:&:^ 
he  was  sent  to  Dresden,  and  in  1804  was  en- 
abled to  go  to  Rome  to  complete  his  edacaiir, 
where,  aided  by  the  advice  of  Csdota  n-i 
Thorwaldsen,  he  made  rapid  progrea  k  his 
art.  His  first  work  was  a  portrait  sUtQif  in 
marble  of  the  daughter  of  Wilhelm  v(m  IIjsj- 
boldt,  who  was  one  of  his  earliest  fiieBdsa<l 
patrons ;  and  under  the  inflnence  of  the  i&ti :  i*^ 
sculpture  which  surrounded  him  he  excviit.^ 
two  admirable  bass-reliefs,  ^^  Hippolytoi  uzi 
Phesdra^'  and  ^^  Mars  and  Venus  wounded  I; 
Diomedes,"  bedde  busts  of  the  kiug  and  qr^r^ 
of  Prussia  and  other  notable  persons,  in  l^ll 
he  visited  Berlin  with  other  artists  to  comi^'t 
for  the  monument  of  Queen  Louisa,  who  l^ 
died  the  year  previous ;  and  his  design  baMi: 
been  accepted,  he  returned  to  Ital.r,  si<df'r 
two  years  was  exclusively  employed  in  tbe  t:- 
ecution  of  the  celebrated  recumbent  etatue  li 
the  queen  now  in  the  mausoleum  at  Charlotte:* 
burg.  It  made  him  at  once  famous  throngi  •  ut 
Germany,  and  commissions  for  portrait  l:^ 
and  statues  poured  in  upon  him.  In  1 810  tit 
king  of  Prussia  commissioned  him  to  esecrtg- 
statues  of  Generals  Schamhorst  and  B&low.  &r«i 
within  the  next  10  years  he  wrought  with  U^ 
own  hands  upward  of  70  busts  in  marble,  (f 
which  20  were  of  colossal  size,  many  of  tixia 
portraits  of  enunent  Germans.  Hta  forte  bov- 
ever  lay  in  historical  monumental  worb^  aiti 
his  greatest  achievements  were  tbe  public  st^:- 
ues  in  marble  and  bronze,  of  which  sIlh'^ 
every  considerable  city  in  Gennany  codLjus 
one  or  more.  Among  these  were  the  statue? 
of  King  Maximilian  at  Munich,  of  Francke  t( 
Halle,  of  BlUcher  at  Breslau,  of  Albert  Durtr  :U 
Nurembei^g,  of  Luther  at  Wittenberg,  of  tbe  iii 
Polish  monarchs  Miecislas  I.  and  Boleslas  I.  ^ 
Posen,  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Kant,  the  al-^r 
sal  Victory  for  the  Walhalla  near  Batbbon,  &^ 
The  crowning  work  of  his  life,  bowerer,  ir« 
his  colossal  monument  in  Berlin  to  Fred^K- 
the  Great,  commenced  in  1830  and  insuguraua 
with  great  pomp  in  May,  1861.  The  statue  ui 
the  kmff  is  an  equestrian  one,  and  the  4siu^i 
of  the  lofty  granite  pedeetol  on  which  ^'J-' 
placed  are  covered  with  historical  and  w^ 
gorical  representations  in  high  relief— aJP'^'''": 
of  sculpture  in  which  Ranch  eioelJe^^^ 
surrounded  by  detached  statues  of  the  di^i* 
guished  men  of  his  reign.    Baach'a  last  m 
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bejond  the  under  coverts;  the  2d  qaill  longer 
than  the  Ist,  and  the  8d  and  4th  the  longeat; 
primaries  10,  the  outer  4  sinnated  on  the  inner 
edge ;  tail  short  and  nearlj  even ;  tand  longer 
than  middle  toe,  scaled  in  front.  The  Ameri- 
can raven  {C,  eamivortUy  Bartiram)  is  abont 
26  inches  long  with  an  alar  extent  of  60,  and 
the  bill  8  inches ;  the  female  is  a  little  smaller^ 
bnt  in  other  respects  like  the  male.  The  plu- 
mage is  comipact,  glossy  black  with  violet  and 
greenish  reflections ;  the  feathers  of  the  chin 
and  throat,  as  in  all  ravens,  are  elongated, 
stiffened,  narrow,  lanceolate,  and  with  verj 
distinct  outlines.  It  is  found  over  the  entire 
continent  of  North  America  from  Labrador  to 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  in  some  places  migratory, 
bnt  in  others  (as  at  Lake  Superior  and  in  Can- 
ada) braving  the  cold  of  the  severest  winters ; 
it  is  most  abundant  in  rocky  districts,  near  the 
banks  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  in  thinly  peopled 
regions.  It  is  generally  seen  alone  or  in  pairs, 
but  sometimes  in  small  flocks  after  the  breed- 
ing season ;  the  flight  is  rapid,  elevated,  and 
protracted,  often  sailing  for  hours  at  a  time  at 
A  great  height ;  on  the  ground  the  gait  is  grave 
and  dignifled,  with  fr^uent  opening  of  the 
wings.  It  is  truly  omnivorous,  but  by  prefer- 
ence carnivorous,  eating  small  animals  of  all 
kinds,  eggs  and  young  birds,  carrion,  dead  fish, 
moUusks,  crustaceans,  insects^  nuts,  and  ber- 
ries. It  is  very  wary  and  cunnmg,  and  is  rarely 
oanght  in  traps  or  shot  by  the  hunter,  but  it 
often  falls  a  victim  to  the  poisoned  baits  set 
by  the  tnq>per8  for  the  fur-bearing  animals. 
It  breeds,  according  to  latitude,  between  Janu- 
ary and  June,  making  a  rude  nest  on  inaccessi- 
ble cliffs,  repairing  the  same  for  years  In  suc- 
cession ;  the  eggs  are  4  to  6,  2  inches  long, 
tight  greenish  blue  with  numerous  light  purple 
and  yellowish  brown  blotches,  especially  at  the 
larger  end;  incubation  lasts  about  8  weeks, 
and  the  young  remain  in  the  nest  several 
weeks  before  they  are  able  to  fly,  fed  at  first 
on  the  half  digested  food  disgorged  by  the 
parents ;  only  one  brood  is  raised  in  a  year,  and 
this  is  bravely  and  successftilly  defended  against 
the  largest  birds  of  prey.  It  is  easily  domesti- 
cated by  kindness,  and  becomes  much  attached 
to  its  master,  following  him  like  a  dog;  it  can 
be  taught  to  imitate  ^e  human  voice  and  to 
pronounce  a  few  words  with  great  distinctness ; 
when  irritated  or  wounded,  it  strikes  savagely 
with  bill  and  claws.  Its  fiesh  is  tough  and 
vnfit  for  food;  it  disgorges  indigestible  sub- 
stances, aa  bones,  hair,  and  feathers,  like  birds 
of  prey.  Uke  otiiers  of  the  genns,  this  species 
varies  much  in  size  and  proportions  according 
to  locali^,  those  of  the  south,  contrary  to  the 
general  rule,  being  larger  than  the  northern 
mdividuals  of  the  same  species ;  this  fact  has 
led  some  to  think  that  the  Ck>lorado  raven  (O. 
etuahU,  Wagl.)  is  only  a  southern  variety  of 
the  C.  oantivomt,  the  chief  differences  beins 
a  slightly  larger  size,  longer  wings  and  tail, 
and  a  western  and  southern  habitat  exdusive- 
l|y.    The  white-necked  raven  {0*  eryptoletieu$^ 


Oonch),  ftt>m  Mexico  and  Tezaa,  is  aiwiil  tl 
inches  long,  with  tiie  feathers  of  the  iiedc  afl 
round,  back,  and  breast,  snow-whke  at  the 
base. — ^The  JSuropean  raven  {C.  corns;  limu) 
very  much  resembles  the  American  in  sue  ani 
proportions,  and  the  two  have  been  regarded 
E>y  Audubon  and  others  as  die  sane;  most 
modem  naturalists,  however,  con^der  them  Sa- 
tinet; it  is  about  26  inches  long  and  62  in  akr 
extent.  It  is  a  very  interesting  bird  on  aeeovaa 
of  its  habita,  and  its  historical,  economieaU  and 
superstitious  relations;  it  is  very  grave  sad 
dignified,  sagacious,  courageous,  and  powcifBl; 
ito  beak  is  as  well  adapted  for  tearing  flesh  as 
is  that  of  rapacious  birds;  though  wsiy  and 
distrustful,  it  is  docile  and  affectionate  wbca 
domesticated;  it  possesses  an  exceUent  mcoi- 
ory,  and  a  decidedly  thievish  dispositioB.  The 
color  is  black,  with  steel*blue  and  pnrpfidi  or 
violet  reflections;  its  form  is  symmetriDal  aad 
its  proportions  flne.  It  is  proverbiaUy  kmr* 
lived,  and  has  been  known  to  attain  the  age  of 
about  100  years;  it  is  spread  extensive^  over 
Europe,  and  allied  species  are  found  in  Afrka 
and  Asia.  It  is  voracious  and  omnivorooa,  tot 
particularly  fond  of  carrion,  whether  of  fleah« 
fish,  or  fowl,  dead  from  disease  or  aoddest :  it 
wiU  attack  an  animal  of  the  size  of  a  sheep  when 
in  a  helpless  or  dying  condition ;  it  is  said  to 
destrov  young  iambs,  and  certjdnly  isekea 
great  havoc  among  hslf-grown  hares  and  rab- 
bits, young  and  foll-fledged  birds,  and  eggs;  on 
finding  a  carcass  the  first  attack  b  upon  iLs 
eyes  and  tonffue,  and  then  upcm  the  aMoBMii 
to  drag  out  the  intestines;  in  antunm  it  some> 
times  commits  serious  depredationa  upon  bar- 
ley fields.  The  flight  is  at  times  vefy  high, 
enabling  them  to  see  to  a  great  distance,  and 
to  watch  for  and  follow  any  conpaniona  wkidi 
have  chanced  to  spy  their  favorite  food,  ex- 

glaining  the  rapid  collecting  of  a  large  nnsBbcr 
1  a  short  time ;  they  have  no  special  eeuteiieje 
of  smell,  but  are  guided  to  their  food  by  the 
sense  of  sight;  the  voice  is  a  hanh  and  £»• 
agreeable  croak.  They  are  usually  seen  alone 
or  in  pairs,  except  when  drawn  together  by  a 
large  carcass  in  the  field  or  on  the  shore;  the 
nest  is  made  in  lofty  trees  or  in  holce  of  inee- 
cessible  difih,  and  the  same  one  is  used  yeer 
after  year;  a  fedd  odor  isnies  fmut  the  body* 

frobably  on  account  of  thdr  csrrioft  lucd. 
armers  and  shepherds  like  to  have  them  breed 
on  their  premises,  as  ther  keep  off  eagka^  cata» 
dogs,  and  rimilar  unwelcome  vintom.  Thi* 
was  considered  a  bird  of  ill  omen  by  the  an- 
cients, and  was  one  whose  movcmeiita  were 
watched  by  the  augurs  with  great  attcstioe; 
and  it  has  been  generally  lowed  umni  with 
superstitious  fears,  on  account  of  its  uacit  hoe, 
moumftd  croak,  fetid  odor,  and  disgestii^ 
habits.  It  by  preference  inhabits  the  tmmx 
desolate  places.  In  America,  at  lenity  there 
seems  to  be  a  natural  antinathy  bitween  the 
raven  and  the  crow ;  where  the  former  abosaid«, 
as  abont  Lake  Superior,  the  latter  Is  very 
nrely  seen,  andnesi 
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name  as  a  preacher,  and  man^  of  them  hare 
been  publifiihed.  In  1837  he  also  opened  a 
house  of  his  order  at  Bordeaux,  and  was  its 
superior  for  5  years,  after  which  he  resided 
permanently  in  Paris.  He  took  an  active  part 
m  the  struggle  between  the  Jesuits  and  the 
university,  chiefly  on  the  subject  of  education, 
and  to  defend  the  society  from  the  attacks  of 
Kichelet,  Quinet,  and  others,  wrote  his  little 
work  De  VexUtencs  et  de  Vinstitut  de»  Jesuites 
(8vo.,  1844;  7th  ed.  enlarged,  1855),  which 
led  to  an  animated  controversy.  During  the 
latter  10  years  of  his  life  he  was  engaged  in  a 
very  extensive  correspondence  with  many  of 
the  leading  men  of  Europe.  He  preached  on 
Sundays  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tuileries,  and  in 
1851  visited  London  and  preached  in  French 
during  the  'great  exhibition.  After  that  he 
lived  chiefly  in  retirement,  his  health  forbid- 
ding a  continuance  of  the  active  labors  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged.  Beside  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles in  a  religious  journal  in  defence  of  the 
immaculate  conception,  he  published  CcnfS' 
rence  prSchee  d  Toulome  (8vo.,  1846)  and  CU- 
ment  XIIL  et  Clement  XIV.  The  last  named 
work  is  a  history  of  the  suppression  of  the 
Jesuits,  written  to  counteract  tiie  book  of  the 
Theatine  Father  Theiner  on  the  same  subject 

RAWDON,  LoBD.    See  Hastingb,  Frakcis. 

RAWLE,  "William,  an  American  lawyer, 
born  in  Philadelphia  in  1759,  died  April  12, 
1886.  He  was  educated  at  the  academy  of  the 
society  of  Friends  in  his  native  city,  studied 
law  in  New  York,  London,  and  Paris,  and  com- 
menced practice  in  Philadelphia  in  1788.  In 
1789  he  was  elected  to  the  Pennsylvania  legis- 
lature, and  was  subsequently  appointed  U.  S. 
district  attorney  for  that  state  by  President 
"Washington.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  historical  society,  to  whose  pub- 
lished collections  he  made  frequent  contribu- 
tions. In  1822  he  was  chosen  chancellor  of  the 
associate  members  of  the  bar  of  Philadelphia, 
which  body  published  several  discourses  deliv- 
ered by  him.  He  wrote  "  A  View  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States"  (1829). 

RAWLINSON,  Sib  Hknby  ORKswicint,  an 
English  archsDologist,  born  in  Chaddington, 
Oxfordshire,  in  1810.  He  was  educated  at 
Ealing  in  Middlesex,  and  at  the  age  of  16  en- 
tered the  military  service  of  the  East  India 
company,  and  served  with  the  troops  of  the 
Bombay  presidency  until  1833,  when  in  com- 
mon with  several  English  officers  he  joined  the 
army  of  the  shah  of  Persia,  holding  in  it  the 
rank  of  major;  In  1885,  while  stationed  at 
Kermanshah,  he  began  his  study  of  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions,  visited  Bagdad  in  1836,  trav- 
elled in  Luristan  and  Susiana,  went  with  the 
Persian  army  to  the  frontier,  and  subsequently 
returned  to  Kermanshah.  In  1837-8,  while 
stationed  at  Teheran,  he  communicated  to  the 
royal  Asiatic  society  of  London  announcements 
of  his  cuneiform  discoveries,  and  published  an 
account  of  his  travels  in  Susiana  in  the  "  Geo- 
graphical Society's  Journa}."    While  at  Bag- 


dad in  1889  he  wrote  for  &e  aime  Jonrcn!  i 
paper  on  Ecbatana,  and  at  the  next  annivr 
sary  meeting  obtained  for  it  the  gold  mnL 
of  the  society.  In  the  same  year  he  sI^Ail  r* 
warded  a  translation  of  most  of  the  B<rLi<  r. 
inscriptions,  a  part  of  which  were  pullL^L  ^ 
in  Sept.  1846,  and  the  remainder  in  Dec  IbC: 
The  breaking  out  of  the  A^ian  war  c<c> 
sioned  his  recall,  and  after  travelHng  thrc.:!: 
Sinde  to  Gandahar  and  thence  to  Caboolvl  :< 
he  was  associated  with  Capt.  Arthur  Cosi  \r 
in  the  mission  to  Ehlva,  Bokhara,  and  Kok:^-!. 
he  was  transferred  to  Candahar,  in  which  |L « 
he  remained  as  political  agent  until  the  eoi!  <^ 
1842.  In  1848  he  went  to  Bagdad  as  [<]it:  : 
resident,  and  in  1844  was  made  British  ccr  .l 
and  in  1861  consul-general,  and  was  also  jn^- 
moted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  ^/l 
the  exception  of  a  visit  to  England  in  1850- :'. 
he  resided  constantly  at  Bagdad  until  :^ -'. 
prosecuting  diligently  his  study  of  Uie  cki'.- 
form  characters  and  of  the  oriental  tongne?.  Ya 
published  the-processes  of  his  investigatioii- :: 
numerous  papers  in  the  ^^  Journal  of  theE.;- 
al  Asiatic  Society,"  and  many  of  their  re*,  -s 
are  embodied  in  notes  and  essays  to  the  trar^  .- 
tion  of  Herodotus  made  by  his  brother,  tbeEc . 
George  Rawlinson,  of  Oxford.  Retnmifii:  tv 
England,  he  was  appointed  a  crown  £ncior>.f 
the  East  India  company  in  1856,  and  cre&:>& 
knight  commander  of  the  bath.  In  JazL  \\\ 
he  was  elected  to  parliament  from  Reigat^.  I '  t 
on  the  extinction  of  the  East  India  compiij 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  council  of  k- 
dia,  and  in  consequence  was  obliged  to  giie  cp 
his  seat.  In  April,  1859,  he  was  made  ecv-  j 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentian  lo 
the  court  of  Persia,  and  is  now  residing  at  T^ 
heran.  His  present  rank  in  the  armj  is  that 
of  major-general.  Beside  his  numerous  ci:- 
tributions  to  scientific  periodicals,  he  ba5[:> 
lished  "  Outline  of  the  History  of  Assrria,  u< 
collected  from  the  Inscriptions  discovered  !•; 
A.  H.  Layard  in  the  Ruins  of  Kineveh;  pnut^ 
ed  from  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Sociit.^' 
(London,  1852),  and  ^^  Memorandum  on  tie 
Publication  of  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptio:;-' 
(1855),  and  edited  a  collection  of  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions (folio)  from  the  originals  b  the  Bnt- 
ish  museum.— <7EOBOS,  an  English  clergrii^rin, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  graduated  at  Ox- 
ford, and  became  a  fellow  and  tutor  of  Hi^J'' 
college.  He  was  Bampton  lecturer  in  1n-^: 
his  lectures  were  published,  entitled  "Histcri: 
Evidence  for  the  Truth  of  Christian  Records 
(London,  1860).  He  has  also  published  "  Cirs- 
taanity  and  Heathenism"  (1861),  and,  in  ff?- 
nection  with  Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson  and  Sir  f^- 
"Wilkinson,  has  prepared  an  annotated  ecit-vQ 
of  Herodotus  (4  vols.,  London,  1858^'60).  Hf 
is  now  (1861)  engaged  on  a  historical  v<'i 
called  "  The  Five  Great  Monarchies  of  lU' 
Ancient  World,  Chaldea,  Assyria,  BabtloDis, 
Media,  and  Persia,"  to  form  3  vols.  8vo. 

RAY,  the  name  of  the  plagiostome,  tm- 
dropterygian,  or  cartilaginous  fishes  of  the  sub- 
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tlie  orbits,  on  the  anterior  edge  of  the  peetorak, 
and  on  the  tail ;  the  snout  is  blnnt,  and  the 
teeth  in  compact  rows,  C-sided  and  nearl/ 
smooth.  Its  flat  form  is  peculiarly  adapted  for 
life  on  or  near  the  bottom ;  the  usual  mode  of 
progression  is  by  a  gentle  undulating  move- 
ment of  the  pectorals,  intermediate  between 
flying  and  swimming ;  when  in  pursuit  of  prey 
or  escaping  from  its  enemies,  the  motions  are 
rapid.  The  young  are  produced  twice  a  year, 
in  spring  and  in  autumn,  deposited  in  thin, 
homy,  nearly  quadrangular  oases.  Its  flesh  is 
said  by  Mr.  Perley  to  be  extensively  consumed, 
and  the  fleshy  part  of  the  pectorals  to  be  beau- 
tifully white  and  delicate ;  it  is  usually  dressed 
in  long  thin  slips,  roiled  like  ribbon.  On  the 
coast  of  New  England,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 
Brunswick,  it  is  frequently  taken,  and  of  large 
size,  by  the  cod  fishers,  being  generally  hooked 
by  its  pectorals ;  it  is  pulled  up  like  a  dead 
weight  to  near  the  surface,  unless  caught  by 
the  mouth  or  head,  and  struggles  violently  on 
being  drawn  out.  It  feeds  on  fish,  crustaceans, 
and  mollnsks,  and  is  very  voracious ;  it  digs  up 
clams  with  its  powerful  spade-like  snout,  crush- 
ing them  easily  with  its  rolling  flattened  teeth. 
The  skin  is  covered  with  an  abundant  tenacious 
slime,  so  dirtying  their  boats  that  fishermen 
ordinarily  bring  them  to  the  surface,  beatthnn 
over  the  head,  and  cut  them  loose  to  sink. 
There  are  8  or  9  species  in  European  waters, 
some  attaining  ia  weight  of  200  lbs.  The 
■harp-nosed  ray  {R.  oxyrhyneha^  Linn.)  attains 
a  length  of  6  feet ;  this  is  the  favorite  species 
in  the  French  markets.  The  common  skate  or 
ray  {R,  hatU^  Linn.)  is  a  large  species,  with  a 
granulated  skin  above;  tlie  color  is  brown 
above,  cinereous  below  or  grayish  white  with 
black  specks.  Several  species  are  common  in 
the  London  market,  wnere  the  females  are 
Jcnown  as  maids. — In  the  family  trygonida  or 
sting  rays  the  tail  is  slender,  often  whip-like, 
naked  or  bearing  one  or  more  barbed  spines; 
no  caudal  fin;  pectorals  large,  uniting  in 
front  of  the  head ;  spout  holes  large  and  close 
behind  the  eyes;  teeth  small,  transversely 
elliptical,  and  ridged ;  skin  either  smooth  or 
prickly,  but  without  prickles  on  the  pectorals. 
The  genus  trygon  (Adans.)  is  the  most  nu- 
merous in  species.  The  American  whip  sting 
ray  (71  hMtatus^  De  Kay)  occurs  on  the  coast 
of  the  middle  states,  in  Long  Island  sound, 
and  sometimes  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts ; 
it  is  olive  brown  above,  and  white  below ;  it 
attains  a  length  of  6  to  8  feet,  including  the 
tail.  It  is  not  uncommon  on  the  shores  of  New 
Jersey,  where  it  is  caught  both  by  hook  and 
seine,  varying  in  size  from  a  breakfast  plate  to 
a  width  of  4  feet  and  a  tail  of  5 ;  the  fishermen 
always  cut  off  the  tail  at  once,  to  prevent 
wounds  from  its  spines,  which,  being  serrated, 
produce  extensive  lacerations  accompanied  by 
severe  inflammation.  The  principal  use  made 
of  this  species,  and  indeed  of  all  the  rays  in 
this  country,  is  to  extract  thf  oil  from  the  liver, 
which,  with  that  from  this  organ  in  sharks,  is 


employed  for  various  domestic  and  medicifiBl 
purposes.  The  European  sting  ray  ( T,  poitini' 
ca,  bonap.)  is  common  in  the  MediterraDtiJi 
and  on  the  southern  Atlantic  coast;  it  was  well 
known  to  the  ancienta,  who  thought  it  cc}c- 
ble  of  inflicting  poisoned  wounds;  it  tvisb  its 
long  tail  around  its  prey  or  its  enemies,  c«QFb: 
very  severe  lacerated  wounds ;  its  fiesh  is  l>^ 
eatable.  The  spines  of  some  of  the  specie^  of 
this  genus  are  employed  by  savages  ss  arrow 
and  spear  beads. — In  the  family  myUobatidif  f  r 
eagle  rays,  the  head  is  more  elevated  than  in 
the  other  families,  projecting  as  far  as  the  plls 
without  fin  rays  on  its  sides,  but  with  a  kinJ 
of  cephalic  fin  in  front  of  the  skull  m&kiog  the 
point  of  the  disk ;  the  pectorals  are  very  kr^ 
and  wing-like ;  the  tiul  is  Ions  and  aJeoder, 
with  a  small  dorsal  and  strong  spme ;  the  moEtL 
is  transverse,  with  the  dental  plates  reachiii^ 
far  back  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth;  tlia 
teeth  are  like  a  mosaic  pavement,  large  &c(l 
even,  in  several  rows  forming  a  convex  surface; 
the  eyes  and  ^  spout  holes  are  on  the  8idr$e<f 
the  head,  and*  a  broad  ridge  runs  between  ih« 
two ;  the  interrupted  pectorals  on  the  side^  of 
the  head  are  a  family  character.  In  the  gen:^ 
myliobatis  (Cuv.)  the  nasal  membrane  is^m', 
and  the  pectorals  end  in  an  angular  projectks; 
the  teeth  form  long  hexagonal  plates  in  tk 
middle,  with  2  or  8  short  or  e^ual  rows  on  tie 
sides.  The  if.  <icuta  (Ayres)  is  found  on  the 
Massachusetts  coast  and  in  Long  Island  eoud 
and  attcuns  a  length  of  about  4  feet;  the  h<ij 
is  smooth  and  reddish  brown  above,  whit'.^ll 
below ;  tail  very  slender  and  armed  with  spin^i 
The  eagle  ray  of  the  Mediterranean  (M.ag\i'\ 
Risso)  grows  to  a  large  size ;  the  wouDds  v^t^^ 
by  its  spines  are  so  £-eaded  by  the  fishcrmea 
that  the  tail  is  cut  off  as  soon  as  possible.  Sev- 
eral species  are  found  in  the  seas  of  the  v&m 
parts  of  the  globe.  In  rhincptera  (Kuhl)  the 
nasal  membrane  is  notched ;  the  centrsl  tcetli 
are  the  largest,  the  8  lateral  rows  growirc 
smaller  and  smaller  externally.  In  aitokji> 
(MolU  the  nasal  membrane  is  lobed,  wLicli 
would  embrace  many  species  of  rhinoptera  a 
usually  defined,  and  the  pectorals  are  roundt^ : 
the  teeth  form  a  single  row  of  simple  arched 
plates,  without  lateral  rows.  In  tygobatia  A?) 
the  nasal  lobes  and  the  pectorals  are  as  in  tie 
preceding  genus;  the  central  rows  of  teeth  are 
much  the  longest,  the  1st  lateral  about  half  is 
large,  and  the  2  external  very  much  smaller. 
In  ganiobattB  (Ag.)  the  palate  is  broadest  beh  ind. 
and  the  plates  are  obtusely  angular,  with  their 
rounded  edges  forward. — ^There  is  hardlv  * 
family  of  fishes  in  the  classification  of  wbi  h 
more  confusion  reigns  than  that  of  the  rsy^j 
naturalists  see  them  only  in  rare  instances.  a!*d 
almost  always  single  specimens  at  a  time;  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  two  sexes  of  the 
same  species  have  in  some  instances  been  mid"? 
into  distinct  species.  Even  our  most  comin"^ 
rays  are  very  imperfectly  known,  and  the  gcna« 
rata  embraces  many  species  which  are  not  cos* 
geners. 
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fi;;ain  took  a  prominent  stand,  both  in  his  jour- 
nal and  in  public  addresses,  in  favor  of  the  re- 
publican candidate,  Mr.  Lincoln;  and  by  the 
same  modes  he  has  in  1861  wannlj  supported 
the  war  against  the  seceding  states. 

RAYNAL,  GuiLLAUME  Thomas  Fbakcois, 
known  as  the  abb6,  a  French  philosopher  and 
author,  bom  at  St.  Geniez,  Guienne,  in  March, 
1711,  died  in  Paris,  March  6,  1796.  He  was 
educated  at  a  college  of  the  Jesuits,  became  a 
priest,  and  for  some  time  taught  theology  and 
preached  in  his  native  province.  Ambition 
and  restlessness  of  temper  induced  him  in  1747 
to  repair  to  Paris,  where  he  became  an  assist^ 
ant  clergyman  at  the  church  of  St.  Sulpice. 
His  provincial  accent  was  an  insuperable  obsta- 
cle to  his  success  in  the  metropolitan  pnlpit, 
and,  disappointed  in  his  anticipations,  he  soon 
gave  up  the  ministry,  associated  with  the  "phi- 
losophers," and  became  director  of  the  Mercure 
de  Frajice^  then  a  very  successful  periodical. 
He  published  various  historical  works,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  Diderot  and  others,  pre- 
pared anonymously  a  HUtoire  philo9ophique  et 
politique  dea  etabliaaements  et  du  commerce  des 
Europeem  dans  les  deux  Indes  (4  vols.  8vo., 
1770),  which  was  favorably  received  and  for 
about  10  years  circulated  freely  without  being 
noticed  as  objectionable.  In  a  second  edition, 
however,  he  introduced  attacks  upon  religion 
and  government  so  openly  that  the  work  was 
interdicted  on  Dec.  19, 1779 ;  and  when  the  edi- 
tion appeared  under  his  name  at  Geneva  (10 
vols.  8vo.  and  5  vols.  4to.  with  an  atlas,  1780), 
a  warrant  was  issued  for  his  arrest,  which  he 
avoided  by  leaving  France ;  and  the  parliament 
ordered  his  book  to  be  burned  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner  (May  25,  1781).  In  the  same  year 
he  published  his  Tableau  et  revolutions  de8  colo- 
nies Anrilaises  dans  VAmerique  septentrionale 
(2  vols.  12mo.),  which  was  immediately  trans- 
lated into  English.  Its  blunders  were  at  once 
pointed  out  in  a  pamphlet  by  Thomas  Paine. 
For  several  years  Kaynal  wandered  in  foreign 
countries,  and  was  finally  permitted  to  return 
home  in  1788.  He  was  elected  a  deputy  to 
the  states-general  by  the  city  of  Marseilles,  but 
declined  the  honor  on  account  of  his  age.  His 
friend  Malouet,  who  was  chosen  in  his  place, 
succeeded  in  1790  in  having  the  sentence  of 
the  parliament  against  his  Eistoire  philoso- 
phique  reversed.  The  next  year  Raynal  ad- 
dressed to  tlio  president  of  the  constituent  as- 
sembly an  eloquent  letter  recanting  his  former 
principles,  and  insisting  upon  the  necessity  of 
investing  the  king  with  more  ample  powers 
than  were  left  to  him  by  the  new  constitution. 
His  chief  work  is  now  fallen  into  oblivion.  The 
English  translation  by  Justamond  was  published 
in  1776  (3  vols.,  London)  and  in  1783  (8  vols.). 

RAYNOUARD,  Francois  Juste  Mabie,  a 
French  dramatic  and  miscellaneous  author, 
born  in  Brignolles,  Provence,  Sept.  18,  1761, 
died  at  Passy,  near  Paris,  Oct.  27,  1836.  He 
was  by  profession  a  lawyer.  Elected  an  as- 
sistant deputy  to  the  convention,  he  sided  with 


the  Girondists,  and  on  their  fall  was  tbitr: 
into  prison,  from  which  he  vras  released  by  Ir 
revolution  of  Thermidor.  In  1808  he  oliin .  1 
a  prize  at  the  French  academy  for  a  poirii  ci 
titled  La  vertu  nScessaire  dajis  les  rejmlliy  » 
and  in  the  following  year  another  for  Li-  ^- 
erate  dans  U  temple  WAglaure,  In  l^.C  ..\ 
6-act  tragedy  Les  templier%  created  an  / 
paralleled  sensation  ;  the  piece  was  i^;< :  • 
mended  by  the  institute  for  one  of  the  dx.: 
nial  prizes,  but  Napoleon,  being  disfl  a .: 
with  the  author's  l^ts  de  JSlois^  4)layed  st  .^•. 
Cloud  in  1810,  disregarded  their  advice.  '\ 
academy  meanwhile  elected  him  a  memlKTx 
1807.  In  1806  he  had  been  elected  by  hU  i> 
tive  department  a  deputy  to  the  lep>lj*  . 
body,  where  in  1813  he  was  chosen  one  oi  i. 
committee  of  6  to  whom  were  referred  f  'n 
demands  made  by  the  emperor.  The  re>  r, 
mostly  drawn  up  by  Raynouard,  though  r-.- 
sented  by  LainI,  severely  condemned  >..j.- 
Icon's  warlike  policy,  and,  instead  of  rt  <.• 
mending  subsidies,  insisted  npon  the  groit  f 
enlarged  political  liberties.  Napoleon  ca>^ 
the  report  to  be  suppressed,  and  immedia-..; 
acyoumed  the  chambers.  During  the  HuLd:  -: 
Days  Raynouard  was  offered  the  title  of  <  -^  > 
cillor  of  the  university  and  the  post  of  m":  - 
ter  of  justice,  both  of  which  he  declined,  lie 
now  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  P:  - 
venial  language,  and  published  Ckoh  d(  i 
sies  originales  des  trouhadours  (6  vols.  >« '. 
Paris,  1816-'24).  His  Lexique  Roman,  on  i' 
tionnaire  de  la  langue  des  trouhadours,  roj'  /••  •  ■ 
aux  autres  langues  de  V  Europe  Latine^  wa>p  ■*• 
humously  published  (6  vols.  8vo.,  183S-'4|. 
He  was  elected  perpetual  secretary  of  - 1 
French  academy  in  1817. 

RAZOR.    See  Cutlkrt. 

RAZOR  FISH  {xyrichthys,  Val.),  an  afi> 
thopterygian  genus  belonging  to  the  fiiffi^y 
of  cyclolabrid(p..  The  body  is  comprc^*etl  ^y- 
covered  with  large  scales,  the  lateral  liue  in- 
terrupted; the  profile  is  almost  vertical,  t-c 
forehead  trenchant,  and  the  eyes  high  up:  tb 
sharpness  of  the  head  is  not  owing  to  tU 
interparietal  crest  as  in  corypheena  {rha  d"  • 
phin  of  sailors),  but  to  the  ethmoid  and  ir.tcr- 
maxillaries  growing  directly  downward,  t-f 
lower  jaw  being  horizontal  and  of  ordic^ry 
length  ;  the  cheeks  are  scalelcss,  and  the  m  *  ; 
smooth  and  blunt ;  the  dorsal  is  long  ami  -t 
uniform  height;  the  teeth  are  in  one  n-^- 
conical,  largest  in  the  middle ;  the  palate  rjia 
tongue  are  smooth,  but  the  pharyni  is  A^^- 
nished  with  small  and  pavement-like  teejij 
the  intestinal  tube  is  simple,  without  ftomar  -^j 
dilatation  and  pancreatic  caaca ;  the  air  MsidM: 
is  large,  pointed  in  front.  The  type  oi  r/i^ 
genus  is  the  razor  fish  of  the  Mediterrar.- ;^ 
(X  cultratns,  Val.) ;  it  is  about  8  indies  \^ 
of  a  reddish  color,  variously  striped  with  /''i> 
ish ;  its  flesh  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  dtlicvif 
food ;  it  lives  solitary,  on  sandy  bottoms  i^t^J' 
the  shores,  feeding  on  such  fish  and  roolhi>t5 
as  its  very  small  mouth  enables  it  to  swalio^- 
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torn  of  the  boiler,  left  a  space  for  the  fire,  which 
passed  around  instead  of  through  the  tubes. 
The  smoke  pipe  passed  through  a  reservoir 
above  the  boiler,  partly  heating  the  water  be- 
fore it  entered  the  boiler.  The  rise  of  the 
heated  water  would  create  a  constant  current 
through  the  tubes.  Although  this  form  of 
boiler  is  perhaps  inferior  to  those  with  fire 
tubes,  in  cases  where,  as  in  locomotives,  a  very- 
strong  draught  is  attainable,  it  is  yet  coming 
into  extensive  use  in  marine  engines,  being 
recommended  by  its  small  consumption  of  fuel 
and  greater  freedom  from  incrustration.  Bead 
also  invented  another  form  of  boiler,  in  which 
the  fire  passed  through  small  spiral  tubes  on 
the  principle  of  the  present  locomotive  boil- 
.  er,  an  arrangement  which,  he  remarks,  would 
have  the  advantage  of  consuming  the  smoke. 
Beside  these,  he  had  several  other  forms,  with 
numerous  apartments,  to  which  the  water  was 
to  be  gradually  admitted,  as  fast  as  evaporated. 
As  a  means  of  communicating  motion  to  his 
steamboat,  his  first  nlan  was  to  use  paddle 
wheels ;  but  finding  tnat  these  had  been  used 
before,  he  substituted  a  chain  wheel  of  his  own 
invention.  He  regarded  the  former  however 
as  the  best,  and  to  try  their  power  he  caused 
a  small  boat  to  be  fitted  with  paddle  wheels 
and  cranks,  with  which  he  made  experiments 
on  Porter's  river  at  Danvers,  Mass.,  in  1789. 
Bead  also  planned  a  steam  carriage,  which, 
with  his  tubular  boiler,  he  asserted  could  be 
made  to  move  at  the  rate  of  5  miles  an  hour 
with  a  load  of  60  tons.  He  also  invented  a 
method  of  equalizing  the  action  of  wind  mills, 
by  accumulating  the  force  of  the  wind  by  wind- 
ing up  a  weight ;  a  plan  of  using  the  force  of 
the  tide  by  means  of  reservoirs  alternately 
filled  and  emptied  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce 
a  constant  stream ;  different  forms  of  pumping 
engines  and  threshing  machines;  and  a  plan 
for  using  the  expansion  and  contraction  of 
metals,  multiplied  by  levers,  for  winding  up 
clocks  and  other  purposes. 

BEAD,  Thomas  Buobanan,  an  American 
painter  and  poet,  bom  in  Chester  co.,  Penn., 
March  12,  1822.  At  the  age  of  17  he  went  to 
Cincinnati,  and  entered  a  sculptor's  studio,  but 
soon  after  devoted  himself  to  painting.  In  1841 
he  removed  to  New  York,  and  a  little  later  to 
Boston,  where  he  continued  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  his  art,  mostly  in  portrait  pwnting.  lie 
took  up  his  residence  in  Philadelphia  in  1846, 
visited  Europe  in  1850,  returned  to  Cincinnati, 
and  since  1853  has  resided  in  Florence.  His 
first  volume  of  poems  was  published  at  Boston 
in  1847,  and  was  followed  by  a  collection  of 
"Lays  and  Ballads"  (Philadelphia,  1848).  In 
the  same  year  he  edited  a  collection  of  *^  Speci- 
mens of  the  Female  Poets  of  America,*'  and  in 
1853  published  an  illustrated  collection  of  his 
poems.  His  first  long  poem,  "  The  New  Pas- 
toral," was  published  in  1855,  and  "  The  House 
by  the  Sea"  in  1856.  A  new  edition  of  his  po- 
etical works  in  a  collected  form  was  published 
in  1860  (2  vols.,  Boston).    Of  his  pictures,  the 


"  Lost  Pleiad ''  and  the '« Water  Sjnite''  are  p^r 
haps  best  known. 

KEADE,  Chablbs,  an  EngUsh  novelisl  E^ 
was  educated  at  Magdalen  college,  OxfonJL  l  i 
first  became  a  popular  favorite  by  his  dutcI  .: 
"  Peg  Woffington,"  which  immediately  b^o^:'.' 
him  mto  notice.  Following  up  this  &acc«:>>. ;.. 
has  produced  a  number  of  works  of  fid; :. 
among  which  are  '^  Christie  Johnstone  ^  "  ^^  -t 
Lies"  (1855) ;  "Never  Too  Late  to  Mernl'  3 
vols.,  1866);  "  A  Good  Fight  and  other  Tae  " 
and  "  Love  me  Little,  Love  me  Long.^^  Hi?  L-x 
work  is  entitled  "  The  Eighth  CommandiDtLt 
(1860),  and  is  an  attack  on.  the  EngM  sy.^u 
of  dramatic  copyright.  Mr.  Reade  has  irm- 
tized  several  of  his  novels,  and  is  a  frevc:: 
writer  for  the  stage  and  for  magazines. 

READING,  the  capital  of  Berks  co.,P€ri, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  on  tic 
Philadelphia,  Reading,  and  Pottsville  ml:  U 
68  m.  N.  W.  from  Philadelphia,  and  52  e.  I 
from  Harrisburg ;  pop.  in  1860,  28,165.  Ii  j 
very  pleasantly  situated  on  an  elevated  n: 
ascending  plain,  backed  on  the  E.  hj  Ftri:  ? 
Mount,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Neversini  mi::- 
tain,  from  both  of  which  flow  streams  of  jir. 
water,  with  which  the  city  is  abundantlj  ?  ;- 
plied.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  well  built,  j.  i 
kept  neat  and  cleanly.  The  streets  cross  u  I 
other  at  right  angles,  and  in  the  centre  is  i 
square.  'HiQ  court  house  is  a  very  hand>'  li 
edifice,  with  a  fine  portico,  and  there  are  y >• 
eral  other  public  offices.  Reading  coct,J:i 
also  a  gaol,  2  banks,  8  public  libraries,  a  c  r.- 
ber  of  newspapers,  2  market  houses,  and  ab/.t 
20  churches,  of  which  the  German  LntLcrji 
and  the  German  Reformed  are  the  most  c-.n- 
spicuous.  There  are  various  manufactcritN 
including  8  anthracite  blast  furnaces,  ont  •  i 
which  is  first  class  in  style  and  capacitj,  2 
large  rolling  mills,  4  founderies,  a  nail  &ct<  :^ 
cotton  factory,  woollen  mill,  steam  saw  mil  ■ 
and  2  flour  mills.  It  has  an  active  trade  ly 
means  both  of  the  railroad  and  of  the  ScL:!- 
kill  and  the  union  canals,  the  first  of  ^ly^ 
gives  it  communication  with  the  coal  rep  n? 
to  the  N.,  the  other  with  the  rich  agricuiturJ 
districts  to  the  W. 

READING,  the  county  town  of  Berkslire, 
England,  situated  on  the  river  Kennet,  near  :tr 
junction  with  the  Thames,  36  m.  by  railros'. 
W.  by  S.  from  London;  pop.  in  1851,  21.4-'^ 
Silk,  velvets,  iron,  &c.,  are  manufaciuriu. 
Reading  returns  two  members  to  parliamiiit. 

REALGAR.    See  Absknio,  vol.  ii.  p.  ICo. 

REALISM.    See  Nominalism. 

REALTY  (Lat.  res,  a  thing),  in  law,  ri:  i:^ 
or  property  in  lands,  tenemente,  and  herivlit.  - 
ments.  The  common  law  of  real  proportT  ;> 
distinctively  and  almost  entirely  English,  U-J? 
founded  on  the  rules  and  customs  which  in  ty- 
feudal  period  governed  the  tenure  of  lands,  i- 
is  the  theory  of  the  English  kw,  that  no  oj^cu- 
pant  of  lands,  not  even  a  freeholder,  has  ab?''- 
lute  ownership  of  them.  He  has  only  an  esUi<\ 
The  king  ia  lord  paramount,  and  all  the  bi^ 
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on  the  walls  of  bis  house ;  the  easement  of 
drip,  by  which  one  is  bonnd  to  allow  water  to 
fUl  from  his  neighbor's  house  npon  his  land; 
rights  of  way  or  of  drainage  which  give  to 
their  owners,  respectively,  the  privilege  of  pas- 
sage or  of  conducting  water  over  the  estate  of 
another.  Important  righte  are  those  which  vest, 
in  respect  to  mnning  streams,  in  the  proprie- 
tors of  lands  abutting  thereon.  Every  owner 
of  such  lands  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  water 
as  it  usually  flows.  His  neighbor  higher  np  the 
stream  cannot  unduly  obstruct  the  water,  nor 
direct  it  altogether  from  its  usual  channel.  He 
is  bound,  for  the  benefit  of  all  proprietors  below 
him,  so  to  use  the  stream  that  its  natural  flow 
shall  be  unobstructed,  and  the  ei\]oyment  of  it 
be  undiminished. — An  exclusive  and  uninter- 
mpted  enjoyment  of  any  easement,  in  any  par- 
ticular way,  for  20  years,  or  for  any  less  period 
which  by  positive  statute  makes  the  period  of 
limitation,  founds  an  adverse  interest  sufiScient 
to  raise  a  presumption  of  title.  Rent  is  a  yearly 
return  out  of  the  profits  or  value  of  land  in 
consideration  of  its  use.    (See  Lease.) 

REAPING  MACHINES.    See  Mowmo  Am 
RsAPiNo  Macbinbs. 

RfiAUMUR,  Ren4  Airroms  FKBcnAtTLT  de, 
a  French  natural  philosopher,  born  in  Rochelle 
in  1688,  died  Oct.  18,  1767.  He  was  edu- 
cated  at  the  Jesuit  college  in  his  native  town, 
and  studied  law  at  Bourges ;  but  repairing  to 
Paris  in  1703,  he  gained  distinction  by  his  philo- 
sophical researches,  and  in  1708  was  admitted 
to  the  academy  of  sciences.  He  contributed  in 
establishing  in  France  or  improving  various 
manufactures,  and  in  his  treatise,  Vart  de  eon- 
vertir  Is  fer  forgS  en  aeier,  et  Part  d'adoueir  U 
ferf&ndu  (1722),  first  made  known  the  process 
of  manufacturing  steel.  He  received  for  his  dis- 
covery a  pension  of  12,000  livres,  which  he  ap- 
Slied  to  the  encouragement  of  that  branch  of  in- 
ustry.  He  invented  a  process  for  tinning  iron, 
and  made  experiments  with  less  success  in  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain ;  an  opaque  white  glass 
which  he  made  is  known  as  "  Bdaumur's  porce- 
lain.'* He  also  discovered  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing eggs,  and  was  the  first  in  France  to  make 
successful  experiments  in  artificial  incubation. 
In  1781  he  invented  the  thermometer  which  is 
called  after  him,  and  is  still  used  in  France; 
taking  as  the  extremes  the  freezing  and  boil- 
ing points  of  water,  and  the  former  being  zero, 
he  divided  the  interval  into  80  equal  parts  or 
degrees.  He  investigated  many  curious  topics 
in  natural  history,  especially  the  mode  of  for- 
mation and  growth  of  the  scales  of  fishes,  the 
development  of  the  shells  of  testaceous  animals, 
and  the  reproduction  of  the  claws  of  lobsters 
and  crabs.  He  ascertained  the  nature  of  the 
lingular  substance  that  gives  brilliancy  to  the 
scales  of  fishes,  and  discovered  a  species  of  mol- 
lusk  that  fhmishes  a  purple  dye  nearly  equal 
to  that  used  by  the  ancients.  His  most  thor- 
ough investigations  were  in  the  department  of 
entomology,  to  which  he  devoted  several  years* 
He  left  Memoire9  pour  iervir  d  rhiitaire  natti- 


reUe  detinneiei  (6  vols.  4to.,  ir84-'42),  1h ^ ]  i 
variety  of  papers  in  the  transactions  of  t. 
academy  of  sciences. 

REBECK,  an  Arabic  word  signifying  a?.  > 
strument  of  the  violin  kind,  which  onpiJ. ; 
had  but  two  strings  and  was  played  with  a  I  . . 
It  was  introduced  by  tho  Arabs  into  S:. -. 
where  a  third  string  was  added,  and  va^  j  :.- 
Torite  at  rural  festivals.  Milton  speaks  uf  'i. 
"jocund  rebeck." 

REBOLLEDO,  BERNABDnro,  count  ot  i 
Spanish  soldier  and  author,  bom  in  Lt  -. . 
1697,  died  in  1676.  He  was  of  noble  tM 
and  at  the  age  of  14  embraced  the  profo^si  - ' 
arms,  serving  in  Italy  and  against  the  l-n- 
and  the  powers  of  Barbary.  He  afterward :  •  t 
part  in  the  80  years'  war,  was  created  bj  I  -r- 
dinand  H.  a  count  of  the  Germanic  ersj  -:. 
and  received  the  government  of  the  1-  ^ : 
Palatinate.  In  1647  he  was  made  by  T:. 
IV.  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Denmark,  :i 
from  1662  till  his  death  was  minister  oiv::- 
at  Madrid.  He  wrote  Selvtu  militara  y  /'  • 
eatj  poems  on  the  arts  of  war  and  civiJ .-  '• 
emment  (Oopenhagen,  1662) ;  OeiotC'Uy' 
Hours,"  16mo.,  Antwerp,  1660);  Lacohf*^v 
tfietoriosa  y  Trinoi  de  Jeremia*  (4to.,  Gpr  :.• 
gen,  1666),  a  paraphrase  of  the  book  of  Jut  '  ^ 
the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah ;  and  -Sf/r "  i*  • 
nitoM  (4to.,  1666),  a  compendium  of  the  L  »* ': 
and  geography  of  Denmark.  The  best  cc'  '- 
of  his  works  is  that  of  Madrid  (8  vols.  8to.,  1 7> 

REBOUL,  Jkak,  a  French  poet,  btm  ic 
Nimes,  Jan.  28,  1796.  He  was  the  son  .f  i 
locksmith,  and  to  support  his  mother,  vh<'  f  ;^ 
been  left  a  widow  with  4  young  children.  •  •• 
tablished  himself  as  a  baker.  He  con^j'^si 
songs  circulated  among  his  friends,  but  ^a>  •- 
tally  unknown  to  the  public  until  1828,  ^1  a 
a  few  lines  of  his,  entitled  Vamge  et  Tt  '  \ 
addressed  to  a  mother  upon  the  death  of  hrr 
child,  appeared  in  the  Qtiotidienneutyfi^YV'' 
In  1886,  under  the  title  of  Pcitieg,  he  prii:u:i 
small  volume  of  poems  which  was  received  vijj 
great  favor,  and  in  1840  a  biblical  poem.  Z/ 
dernier  jour.  He  has  written  a  few  tra?i<i  '-n 
one  of  which,  Le  martyre  de  F««fl,  was  i^* 
formed  in  1860  without  particular  gucces«.  la 
1867  he  published  a  new  volume  of  poem?,  /-? 
traditionnslles.  In  1848  he  was  elected  to  the 
constituent  assembly  by  the  department  w 
Oard,  but  gained  no  political  distinction. 

RfiOAMIER,  JKAwrm  Francois*  Julie  An- 
lAiDB,  a  celebrated  French  woman,  bom  n 
Lyons,  Dec.  8, 1777,  died  in  Paris,  May  H.  N''. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  post  office  cortrj^ 
tor  named  Bernard,  and  in  April,  1793.  J^f 
ried  a  rich  banker  of  Paris  many  yean  ol^cr 
than  herself,  and  by  the  brilliancy  of  ber  <>  a- 
yersation  and  the  charm  of  her  person  and  1 1 J 
manners  made  his  residence  a  great  pwf^ ,"[ 
resort  for  men  of  education  and  genios.  I  tiu  r 
the  rule  of  the  directory  and  during  tbe  con*  •* 
ate  and  empire  her  house  was  oonstantiv  trr 
quented  by  distinguished  personages,  ani«  r^ 
whom  were  Lncien  Bonaparte^  Moreao,B«r°** 


f>r  «~kr  t^  .  «j  1^*  1  t^i  •!* 
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transmitted  to  oourt)  was  a  memorandtDn,  was 
A  reoognizance  entered  into  by  the  cogmzors 
before  the  court  or  Jadge  for  a  snm  equal  (or 
in  some  cases  double)  to  that  which  the  plain- 
tiff had  sworn  to,  by  which  they  undertook  that 
if  the  defendant  was  condemned  in  the  action 
he  should  pay  the  costs  and  condemnation,  or 
render  himself  a  prisoner,  or  that  they  would 
pay  it  for  him. — ^In  criminal  practice  recogni- 
aances  are  used  both  as  a  means  of  securing  the 
proper  administration  of  justice  by  compelling 
the  appearance  of  a  party  accused  before  a 
magistrate  t&r  fturther  examination,  or  for  trial 
at  some  superior  court,  and  of  securing  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  by  binding  them,  with 
sufiScient  sureties^  to  appear  and  testify.  They 
are  used  also  as  a  means  of  preyenting  the 
commission  of  crimes,  by  oblicpng  the  persons 
suspected  of  an  intent  to  commit  them  to  recog- 
nize in  some  penal  sum,  with  pledges  or  sure- 
ties, to  keep  the  peace  and  be  of  good  behavior 
fbr  a  certain  time.  A  recognizance  to  keep  the 
peace  may  be  taken  by  any  justice  of  the  peace, 
from  any  one  who  creates  an  affray  or  disturb- 
ance in  his  presence,  or  goes  about  with  un- 
usual attendance  or  weapons  to  the  terror  of 
the  people,  or  is  brought  before  him  by  a  con- 
stable for  a  breach  of  the  peace;  and  he  is 
bound  to  grant  it  in  favor  of  any  person  who 
can  showiust  cause  to  believe  that  he  is  in 
danger  of  bodUy  harm  at  the  hands  of  another. 
A  recognizance  for  this  purpose  is  an  obliga- 
tion in  the  nature  of  a  bond  with  one  or  more 
sureties,  entered  of  record,  with  condition  that 
if  its  requirements  are  fulfilled,  and  the  cogni- 
zor  keeps  the  peace  for  the  time  therein  speci- 
fied, it  shall  be  void  and  of  no  effect.  If  on 
the  contrary  it  is  broken  by  any  breach  of  the 
peace,  it  becomes  forfeited  or  an  absolute  debt, 
and  tlie  eognizor  and  his  sureties  may  be  sued 
for  the  sums  in  which  they  are  respectively 
bound.  If  it  is  a  special  recognizance,  as  to 
keep  the  peace  toward  any  particular  person, 
it  may  be  forfeited  by  any  actual  violence,  or 
even  an  assault  or  menace,  to  such  person 
and  to  such  ^rson  only.  If  it  is  a  general 
recognizance,  it  is  forfeited  by  any  act  which 
tends  to  break  the  peace,  done  to  any  person 
or  thing  in  general. — A  recognizance  may  be 
discharged  by  the  death  of  the  principal  party 
bound  thereby  (if  not  before  forfeited),  or  by 
the  order  of  the  court  to  which  it  is  certified 
by  the  iustice,  if  they  see  sufficient  cause,  and 
in  England  by  the  death  of  the  king  to  whom 
it  is  made.  If  granted  upon  private  account, 
it  may  be  discharged  if  the  person  at  whose 
request  it  was  granted  will  consent  to  release 
it,  or  does  not  make  his  appearance  to  pray 
that  it  may  be  continued. — At  the  common  law 
a  peer  or  peeress  could  not  be  bound  to  recog- 
nize in  any  other  place  than  the  courts  of 
king's  bench  or  chancery;  but  a  justice  of  the 
peace  had  power  to  require  sureties  from  any 
person,  not  a  lunatic  and  under  the  degree  of 
nobility,  whether  such  person  were  a  fellow 
Justice  or  other  magistrate  or  merely  a  private 


SECOBD 

man.  Wives  may  demand  it  agafant  thor  L:- 
bands,  and  husbands,  if  necessary,  agamst  tltir 
wives ;  bnt  married  women  and  infiuits  ^yrj 
find  security  by  their  friends  and  not  be  bovx 
themselves,  because  they  are  incapable  of  ct 
gaging  themselves  to  answer  any  debt  lit 
statutes  of  Massachusetts  make  a  reeogmzmct 
to  appear  as  a  witness^  to  the  amomit  of  fy' 
binding  upon  married  women  and  in£uts  c*.-:- 
withstanding  the  disability  of  coverture  or  d:- 
nority . — ^In  old  practice  the  Terdict  of  sn  taiit 
or  strictly  the  act  of  Uie  jury  in  heiring  ilu 
inquiring  into  the  case  in  order  to  tbe  ma^ii: 
up  of  their  verdict,  was  called  a  reoogniziEtt. 

REOOLLEOTS.    See  Fhakoiboabb. 

RECORD  (Lat.  recardari,  Fr-twordfl-, ton- 
member),  an  official  contemporaneoas  nemv 
randum  in  writing,  drawn  up  by  the  prf-.r 
officer  of  a  court  of  justice,  and  ecDtiiDin:  \ 
summary  statement  of  the  procsedings  is  i<i 
action  at  law  brought  before  that  court  T'^ 
statement  comprises  a  short  hktorj  of  the  ci- 
and  the  proceedings  consequent  thereon ;  &»  ±- 
nature  of  the  action,  the  names  of  the  p^rt* 
and  the  time  of  their  appearance  in  court,  ^u 
the  acts  of  the  court  itadf  during  the  pn^es 
of  the  pleadings,  arranged  in  the  order  of  Ur.* 
occurrence,  and  sometimes  conneeted  topi  it: 
by  entries  of  a  peculiar  nature  called  eoct't:* 
ances,  the  whole  concluding  with  the  jnd^tLi 
of  the  court  with  respect  to  the  question  &: 
issue.  These  continuances  were  a^jonraiDtr^ 
of  the  case  f^om  one  day  or  tenn  to  tDotl-^r. 
which  the  law  allowed  fbr  oeitain  porpc^- 
and  which  were  entered  with  the  pkadic^  a:  1 
other  proceedings  on  the  roU  or  record,  ftiid  z-j'- 
the  whole  a  complete  and  connected  ^>'^L 
These  records  were  always  written  upon  r -^^ 
of  parchment,  which  indeed  was  an  esc^i;'-^ 
characteristic  of  a  record.  In  the  rci'-i 
States  paper  is  universally  used  as  a  gob5t.n;:e 
for  parchment,  and  the  roll  form  haa  cc-ls- 
quently  been  abolished,  bnt  otherwise  the  fortes 
of  the  EnglifiJi  records  have  beui  generiJ 
adopted.  Records  in  this  tedinical  sen^ei.^ 
peculiar  to  the  common  law ;  and  as  thej  fi^n 
the  only  strict  and  proper  proof  of  the  procte^l- 
ings  of  the  courts  in  which  they  are  preservtu 
they  are  regarded  with  particular  considers 
tion,  and  are  generally  a  proof  of  soeh  a  l^- 
and  absolute  nature  as  to  admit  of  nooootrada*' 
tion.  In  Sir  Edward  Ooke^s  words,  thej '  i*^; 
port  in  themselves  such  uncontrollable  en-c- 
and  verity,  as  they  admit  of  no  avennent  r'^^^ 
or  proof  to  the  contrary."  The  existent  ^ 
a  record  can  only  be  tried  by  itself;  thai  in 
tf  in  any  action  the  existence  of  asj  m^^''- 
on  record  is  alleged,  and  the  adverse  p^^t  • 
pleads  nul  tid  record^  or  that  there  is  no  f^- 
record,  the  issue  arising  thereon  is detemart'i 
merely  by  the  inspection  of  the  record  it-^J 
by  the  court,  without  witneases  or  jury.  .^^ 
cause  no  issue  can  be  joined  upon  it  to  betn^t. 
by  a  jury  as  upon  matters  of  feet;  andthe^?^ 
ord  is  condusive  proof  without  farther  c" 
dence.    The  peculiar  privilege  of  some  cocrt' 
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year  in  Delaware,  Georgia,  Indiana,  and  Ten- 
nessee, and  shorter  periods  in  other  states ;  and 
in  yet  others  where  no  time  is  fixed  by  statute  a 
reasonable  time  is  allowed,  and  the  deed  when 
recorded  within  snch  reasonable  time  has  rela- 
tion back  to  the  time  of  its  ezecntion,  and  takes 
effect  according  to  priority  of  execution  and  not 
according  to  priority  of  registry.  In  1880  the 
real  property  commissioners  in  England  recom- 
mended the  establiis^ment  in  that  country  of 
a  general  registry  of  deeds  and  instruments  re- 
lating to  land,  as  contributing  to  the  security 
of  tiUe  and  the  cheapness  and  facility  of  trans- 
fers of  land,  and  supported  their  recommenda- 
tion by  referring  to  the  successful  operation  of 
the  system  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere. 
But  it  has  as  yet  been  adopted  to  a  limited 
extent  in  England,  and  its  application  is  re- 
strained to  special  localities.  Freehold  but  not 
leasehold  property  is  recorded  in  Scotland  in  a 
public  register,  and  the  deed  must  be  recorded 
within  60  days  to  render  it  valid  against  cred- 
itors and  purchasers. — It  has  sometimes  been 
a  question  whether  notice  of  the  transfer  of 
property  to  a  subsequent  purchaser  was  equiv- 
alent to  a  record  of  the  prior  deed,  and  whether 
the  deed  of  a  subsequent  purchaser  with  such 
notice,  duly  recorded,  would  be  valid  against 
the  prior  unrecorded  conveyance.  The  record 
of  a  title  deed  is  not  considered  as  conferring 
title  in  itself,  but  merely  as  evidence  of  notice 
or  as  constructive  notice  to  the  public  of  the 
title  passed  by  the  deed  of  conveyance  of 
which  it  is  an  ofiScial  and  certified  copy ;  and 
it  Ib  therefore  a  general  rule  that  notice,  actual 
or  implied,  to  a  subsequent  purchaser  of  a  prior 
conveyance,  is  as  effectual  to  defeat  his  claim 
as  a  benajlde  purchaser  as  a  due  record  of 
such  conveyance  would  be ;  for  so  long  as  he 
receives  notice  of  the  prior  incumbrance,  ft 
makes  no  differ^ice  whether  such  notice  is  de- 
rived from  a  record,  or  from  any  other  au- 
thentic source,  and  he  purchases  thereafter  at 
bis  peril.  In  other  words,  if  he  knows  that  the 
land  he  buys  has  already  been  conveyed  to  an- 
other person  who  has  neglected  to  record  the 
deed,  he  cannot  claim  the  rights  of  a  honafide 
purchaser. 

RECORDE,  Robert,  an  English  physician 
and  mathematician,  bom  in  Tenby,  Pembroke- 
shire, about  1500,  died  in  1558.  He  entered 
Oxford  university  in  1625,  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  All  Souls^  college  in  1581,  and  taught  rheto- 
ric, mathematics,  music,  and  anatomy.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  resided  in  London,  and 
was  physician  to  Edward  VI.  and  to  Queen 
Mary.  He  wrote  the  "  Gate  of  Knowledge," 
and  the  "Treasury  of  Knowledge,"  both  of 
which  are  lost.  His  extant  works  are :  '^  The 
Urinal  of  Physic ;"  "  The  Oastle  of  Knowledge ;" 
"  The  Whetstone  of  Wit,"  a  mathematical  work ; 
"  The  Ground  of  Arts,  teaching  the  Work  and 
Practice  of  Arithm'etic ;"  and  "  The  Pathway 
to  Knowledge,"  a  compendium  of  geometry. 

RECORDER,  an  old-fashioned  instrument 
resembling  the  flute,  with  which  it  has  some- 


times been  confounded,  bot  more  akint>\ 
flageolet.    Its  tone   was   soft   and  pic-  ^ 
whence  Milton  speaks  of  ^^  flutes  and  s< :; 
corders." 

RECTOR  (Lat.  rego,  to  rule),  literaDy,  a  r.  • 
or  governor*    The  term  ia   need:  1,  is  * 
church  of  England,  to  designate  the  cleir:.:  . 
who  possesses  the  tithes  of  a  pariah,  and  ^ . 
properly  a  parson;  2,  as  the  title  of  the .- 
elective  officer  in  a  college,  or  of  the  heal 
high  school;  8,  by  the  Jesuits  for  the  suj^.- 
of  their  seminaries  or  colleges. 

RECTORY,  the  office  of  rector;  and. .  - 
prehended  as  a  whole,  a  parish  church  i»Vi 
its  rights,  tithes,  ^.    The  nsine  is  also  ri 
to  the  residence  of  a  rector. 

RECUSANT  (Lat  recuw,  to  refuse),  a  t  - 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  English  eccl«^>*  . 
history,  and  used  to  designate  those  pers"\^ 
general,  who  refused  or  neglected  to  a : : 
divine  service  on  Sundays  or  holidajs  b  : 
established  church,  or  to  worship  God  &c  >  \ 
ing  to  its  forms.    The  use  of  the  word  in  m. 
poral  courts  is  traced  to  the  first  year  of  v,'  -- 
Elizabeth,  when  it  was  enacted  that  all  i<> 
who,  without  reasonable  excuse,  &ile<l  t"  -' 
tend  some  usual  place  of  prayer,  should  U  '^' 
sured  and  fined  for  every  omissioii  IS  p.'* 
In  28  Elizabeth  the  fine  or  forfeiture  w&5 :  .- 
for  every  month  20  pounds ;  and  in  35  I.  '^ 
beth  it  was  enacted  that  if  recusants  iiailt'l  * 
submit  within  3  months  after  conviction, ::  ^ 
might,  upon  the  requisition  of  4  justices  of  * 
peace,  be  compelled  to  abjure  andrenouDu  * 
realm ;  and  if  they  did  not  depart,  or  ii  : 
returned  without  license  of  ^e  crown.  * 
were  guilty  of  felony  and  shotdd  sufer  i 
without  benefit  of  clergy.    In  the  case  of: 
santswho  professed  the  Roman  Catholi< :  - 
gion,  and  who  were  designated  popi>b  r 
sants,  the  laws  were  more  severe ;  in  adu* 
to  the  above  general  penalties,  they  were  c  - 
abled  from  taking  lands,  either  by  de»ctr.:  ' 
purchase,  after  the  age  of  18,  until  tbej  re 
nounced  their  errors,  and  were  incapaciTar- : : 
several  minor  rights  of  the  subject    **  !'• :;- 
recusants  convict,"  as  they  were  caQei3,  J*  * 
having  been  once  convicted,   were  rirt-il; 
outlaws.    Protestant  dissenters  were  rtli^t^- 
from  the  penalties  of  recusancy  at  the  rcT  > 
tion  by  the  toleration  act;  and  in  1829,  b  t.'. 
Catholic  relief  act,  Popish  recusants  wero  tv 
empted  from    prosecution;    but  the  stai:*- 
against  recusancy  still  exist,  though  ihcj  -'• 
but  seldom  enforced,  against  persons  vln;  :^ 
sent  themselves  from  church,  being  ih;"' 
Roman  Catholics  nor  Protestant  dissenttr-]. 

RED,  the  most  brilliant  of  the  colors  cf  •' ; 
solar  spectrum,  seen  in  nature  in  the  arti"- 
blood,  which  is  of  a  medium  hue  between  a".- 
sons  that  part«Jce  of  blue,  and  orange-t-. 
color  of  fiame,  that  borders  on  yelloir.   n 
side  these  shades  of  red  a  number  of  others  s' 
recognized,  as  scarlet,  vermilion,  and  Icj- 
red ;  the  first  of  a  brilliant  hue  lighter  (' ;' 
crimson,  the  second  a  very  bright  red,  and  i- 
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RED  BIVER,  a  K  £.  oo.  of  Texas,  separat- 
ed from  the  Indian  territory  by  Bed  river, 
and  bounded  8.  by  Bolphnr  river,  one  of  its 
branches;  area,  about  1,200  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
1860,  8,534,  of  whom  8,089  were  slaves.  It 
has  an  undulating  surface  and  fertile  soil.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  95,510  bushels  of  In- 
dian com,  16,090  of  oats,  7,888  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, and  579  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  2 
churches,  and  257  pupils  attending  public 
schools.    Capital,  Glarksville. 

RED  RIVER  OF  the  North,  a  river  which 
has  its  source  in  a  collection  of  small  lakes 
lying  in  central  Minnesota,  the  largest  being 
Otter  Tail  lake.  The  main  stream  flows  for 
about  50  m.  8.  W.,  then  makes  a  turn  to  the 
K.  W.,  receives  the  Bois  des  Biouz,  and  inclin- 
ing more  nearly  K.,  passes  through  Minnesota 
into  the  Hudson^s  6ay  territory,  falling  into 
Lake  Winnipeg  after  a  course  of  about  500  m. 
A  great  number  of  streams  from  the  lakes 
abounding  near  its  source  contribute  to  its  wa- 
ters, and  throughout  its  whole  length  its  tribu- 
taries succeed  each  other  at  short  intervals. 
The  largest  of  these  are  the  Shayuen,  Buffalo, 
Manomin  or  Wild  Rice,  Red  Lake  river,  and 
Pembina. 

RED  8EA,  anciently  known  as  the  Arabian 
gulf,  a  large  sea  lying  between  Africa  and  Asia, 
separating  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia  in  the 
former  from  Arabia  in  the  latter.  It  extends 
in  a  straight  course  nearly  N.  N.  W.  and  8.  8. 
E.  from  lat.  12°  80'  to  80°  2'  N.,  having  a  total 
length  according  to  Dr.  Buist  of  1,280  m.,  meas- 
ured from  the  straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  at  the 
8.  to  8uez  at  its  N.  termination.  Its  greatest 
breadth  of  192  m.  is  in  lat.  17°,  and  toward 
each  extremity  the  sea  narrows ;  at  lat.  14°  it  is 
72  m.  wide,  and  about  the  same  in  lat  27°  20' 
From  this  point  N.  the  sea  is  divided  into  two 
narrow  branches.  The  principal  one  is  the  west- 
ern, called  the  gulf  of  Suez,  and  is  the  proper 
continuation  of  the  Bed  sea ;  it  is  167  m.  long, 
and  its  width  is  usually  about  20  m.  The  other, 
called  the  gulf  of  Akabah,  extends  about  100 
m.  N.  by  E.  with  a  maximum  width  of  16  m. ; 
at  the  mouth  the  width  is  7  m.  This  branch 
occupies  a  deep  depression  between  mountain- 
ous regions  on  each  side,  and  beyond  its  N.  ex- 
tremity this  is  continued  in  the  long  narrow 
"^  valley,  Wady-el-Arabah,  which  runs  toward 
■^^  the  Dead  sea.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  gulf 
^vyOf  Akabah  for  |  of  its  length  is  about  700 
leet,  and  at  one  spot  no  bottom  was  found 
^  1,200  feet.  The  gulf  of  Suez  is  about  125 
^t  deep,  and  the  greatest  depth  found  is  800 
^gp^  In  the  Bed  sea  a  depression  of  5  to  10 
at  2\^^^^^  is  reported  to  occur  down  the 
6  000  f^ortion  of  from  1,000  to  1,500  feet  in 
across  th.^*-  25°  20'  no  bottom  was  found 
depth  near'^^  '^^  ^^  ^^  another  spot  at 
tween  this  ani§^^  ^^  outlet  a  shoal  extends 
over  700  feet  ^rom  Mocha,  the  maximum 
Hannel  being  240  feet.  Be- 
stroits  the  water  deepens  to 
nail  island,  called  Ferim, 
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reoently  taken  posseasion  of  hj  the  £&«:L<: 
lies  in  the  mouth  of  the  Bed  sea,  dividiiu:  . 
passage  into  the  great  straits  on  the^.^: 
and  the  little  straits  on  the  £.,  the  former  -J 
18  m.  wide,  and  the  latter  If  m.;  Yess^^U  l- 
ally  pass  by  the  narrower  ehianneL    The  :  ^ 
area  of  the  Bed  sea  is  estimated  at  1%A^^  -, 
m.,  of  which  the  gulf  of  Suez  includes  i.  • 
sq.  m.,  and  the  gulf  of  Akabah  800.    2^0  :.::- 
islands  are  met  with,  but  many  groups  oiix^. 
islands  and  of  coral  ree&  and  islands  lit  w^j 
the  shores,  especially  in  the  8.  portion  ot  :l 
Bed  sea.    To  the  8.  of  lat  16*"  the  isknl^ .:. 
Tolcanic,  and  on  Gibel-Teer  in  lat  15""  3*-  L>  l. 
active  volcano  rising  900  feet  above  tb«  vi 
On  both  coasts  of  the  8.  portion  ranges  o!    1- 
canio  hills  extend  parallel  with  the  short. : 
Africa  about  14  m.  distant  from  it    K.  of  jl 
16°  on  the  African  side  isolated  hills  for.. : 
considerable  part  of  the  coast,  and  the  il  ^ 
tain  ranges  are  further  in  the  interior.  A. 
around  the  Bed  sea  mountains  are  eYerj^lrr 
in  sight,  and  the  region  lying  between  tie  :*v 
gulfs  at  the  K.,  known  as  the  peninsuls  ot  ^i 
Sinai,  is  a  district  of  mountains  and  dt'»rr- 
Mt  Sinai  itself  is  midway  between  the  gu  >. 
about  50  m.  N.  of  the  extremity  of  the  ]k"i.l- 
sula.    As  no  rivers  run  into  the  Bed  sed  tni 
the  region  has  but  little  rain,  while  the  eu;  •; 
ration  from  the  surface  of  the  sea  is  estiDic^trc 
to  amount  to  a  depth  of  8  feet  annually,  it  L  .^ 
been  supposed  that  the  water  must  be  esaxu- 
ingly  salt.    It  is  found,  however,  to  cfut^:: 
only  89.2  to  41  grains  of  saline  matter  in  1,(". 
which  is  even  less  than  that  of  sea  wat^r  i^i 
some  places ;  and  it  is  therefore  probable  la^ 
the  waters  most  charged  with  salt  form  r^ 
under  current  which  lows   out  througb  tir-. 
straits  as  the  lighter  and  less  saline  npp^ir  ci:.- 
rent  flows  in.    The  waters  of  the  sea  arv  ft- 
markable  for  their  high  temperature,  partii^; 
larly  in  the  volcanic  region  between  lat  H 
and  21°.    Even  in  the  winter  months  they  h1- 
dom  fall  below  80°.    In  March  and  April  lUl; 
temperature  is  sometimes  84°,  and  in  Mar  ^<'  ■ 
In  Nov.  1856,  at  a  time  when  the  air  w&s  st 
82°,  the  water  was  observed  to  be  at  U't. 
This  explains  the  occurrence  of  coral  reti-  is 
the  Bed  sea  in  more  northern  latitude?  rh- 
tliey  are  elsewhere  found.    They  are  verr  nu- 
merous about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  the  shore, 
and  seriously  obstruct  the  navigation.  A  cfcaa- 
nel  for  small  vessels  is  commonly  found  viilJs 
the  reefs,  but  the  shores  are  in  great  part  la- 
accessible  to  large  vessels.    Some  of  the  lni*« 
specimens  of  meandrina  and  yafyiaobserred  jj 
Ehrenberg,  of  6  to  9  feet  diameter,  from  tl.e 
rate  of  growth  of  these  species  are  regardtni  w 
several  thousand  years  old,  and  must  have  1^^ 
growing  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,   Iw 
winds  are  either  up  or  down  the  sea.   rrv>^ 
October  to  May  or  June  they  blow  from  Ui 
S.  S.  E.,  being  strongest  in  Febrnaiy ;  the  re-. 
of  the  year  they  are  from  the  N.  N.  w  •  ^'^ 
strongest  in  June  and  July.     Light  si^^^-^ 
occasionally  fall  from  November  to  ilan^- 
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passage  of  the  Israelitee  across  its  bed  in  their 
escape  from  Egypt,  as  recorded  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament; and  much  controversy  has  grown  out 
of  the  question  as  to  the  point  where  this  pas- 
sage was  made,  some  contending  that  it  was 
18  m.  S.  of  Suez,  where  the  sea  is  12  m.  wide, 
and  others  that  it  was  in  the  immediate  yicinity 
of  this  town,  where  the  sea  is  now  fordable  at 
low  tide,  and  its  breadth  is  only  about  8,600 
feet.  Here,  the  waters  being  kept  down  by 
the  strong  E.  or  K.  E.  wind,  as  described  by 
Moses,  the  passage  of  the  immense  hosts  may 
have  been  completed  on  the  ebb  tide,  and  the 
returning  flood,  which  still  comes  in  with  con- 
siderable rapidity,  must  have  overwhelmed  the 
armies  that  pursued  them.  This  appears  to  be 
the  only  place  where  the  strong  east  winds, 
which  from  the  scriptural  account  the  Lord 
made  the  active  cause  of  the  miraculous  re- 
moval of  the  waters,  could  have  produced  this 
effect,  and  where  the  passage  of  a  great  multi- 
tude could  have  been  made  in  a  single  night. 

REDBREAST.    See  Robin. 

REDDING,  Cyrus  W.,  an  English  journalist 
and  author,  born  in  Penryn,  Cornwall,  in  1786. 
In  1805  he  went  to  London,  was  engaged  upon 
the  staff  of  an  evening  newspaper  called  "  The 
Pilot,"  and  subsequently  established  and  con- 
ducted for  several  years  the  "  Plymouth  Chron- 
icle." From  1815  to  1818  he  resided  in  France, 
where  he  edited  *^  Galignani^s  Messenger."  In 
1820  he  became  editor,  in  coig unction  with  the 
poet  Campbell,  of  the  "  New  Monthly  Maga- 
zine," and  during  10  years  remained  in  that  posi- 
tion, having  in  his  hands  almost  the  entire  ex- 
ecutive control  of  the  magazine.  In  1830,  in 
consequence  of  a  quarrel  between  Campbell 
and  the  publisher  Colbum,  the  former  led  the 
<«  New  Monthly,"  taking  with  him  Redding,  and 
began  the  publication  of  the  ^^  Metropolitan," 
which  proved  unsuccessful.  Subsec^uently  he 
edited  for  two  years  a  liberal  political  news- 
paper, called  the  >^  Bath  Guardian,"  and  in  1886 
established  the  ^^Staffordshire  Examiner,"  a 
journal  advocating  similar  political  views. 
After  editing  this  sheet  for  6  years  he  returned 
to  London  in  1840,  and  is  now  connected  with 
the  ^^  Examiner."  He  has  written  much,  but 
is  most  widely  known  by  his  "History  of 
"Wines"  (1833). 

REDEMPTION,  Equity  of.  See  Equttt  of 
Redemption. 

REDEMPTORISTS,  or  Oongbeoation  of 
THE  Most  Holy  Redeemeb,  the  name  of  the 
youngest  among  the  great  monastic  orders  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church.  It  was  founded 
in  the  year  1732  by  Alfonso  de  Liguori  at 
Scala,  in  the  province  of  Benevento,  on  nearly 
the  same  basis  on  which,  about  a  century  be- 
fore, St.  Vincent  de  Paul  had  established  the 
congregation  of  the  priests  of  the  mission.  At 
first  the  now  congregation  had  to  overcome 
the  opposition  of  several  priests  of  high  posi- 
tion, as  the  archbishop  of  Naples ;  but  in  1749 
it  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  who 
bestowed  upon  its  members  many  favors  and 


priyilegea,  and  induced  them,  for  fidler  di&t b.*- 
tion  from  the  canons  of  the  Most  Hok  H.< 
deemer,  to  adopt  the  name  Redemptur. :-. 
After  tneir  founder  they  frequently  were  u.. 
still  are  called  liguorians.  The  rale  of  l.c 
Bedemptorists  prescribes,  beside  Uie  tL>c 
usual  monastic  vows,  a  fourth,  which  olLn 
the  members  to  accept  outside  of  the  order  2  • 
dignity,  office,  or  benefice,  except  upon  an  a- 
press  order  of  the  pope  or  the  sunerior  ge^ir J. 
and  not  to  leave  the  order  unless  bj$p>^  ..! 
permission  of  the  pope.  The  principal  spt  v*. 
of  action  of  this  ox^er  has  been  the  conduai^: 
of  what  is  called  a  "  mission,"  lasting  one,  tw  >, 
or  sometimes  even  more  weeks,  during  vl- 
time  the  missionaries  endeavor  to  prevail  q .:. 
all  the  members  of  a  church  to  deTote  i:  u- 
time  principally  to  religious  exercises  aii  s 
thorough  reformation  of  their  lives.  P. ;: 
missions  frequently  attract  immense  cr/»c> 
from  the  neighboring  congregations.  On^- 
count  of  their  great,  similarity  of  object  j : 
action  with  the  Jesuits,  they  nave  been  E'.< :..- 
times  confounded  with  the  latter ;  the  Ui: 
of  both  orders  have  been  often  linJ^ed  u- 
gether,  and  in  more  than  one  European  o a- 
try  the  names  of  both  stand  side  by  ^^^^ 
the  same  decree  of  proscription.  The  u:J.: 
spread  early  from  Naples  into  Sicily  and  tic 
Papal  States ;  but  even  before  the  death  of  '^  e 
founder  all  the  houses  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- ' : 
were  excluded  from  the  order,  because  lii-; 
had  procured  the  ratification  by  the  gorcrs- 
ment  at  the  expense  of  important  and  ui&j- 
thorized  alterations  of  their  rule.  The  divl'  n 
lasted  until  1790,  when  a  reunion  was  efa:ci 
The  first  German  members  established  i:  >- 
sions  in  Oourland  and  at  Warsaw,  but  l^  tn 
succumbed  to  the  wars  arising  ont  of  il'^ 
French  revolution.  In  Austria  they  have  bvl 
since  1808  many  influential  patrons,  and  it  u- 
ever  since  remained  one  of  the  most  imporibi; 
provinces  of  the  order.  In  France  they  rii:- 
fered  some  losses  from  the  interference  of  i-' 
government  in  1830,  and  again  in  1861.  I^^J 
have  found  an  important  sphere  of  actico  la 
the  United  States  of  America,  where  they  |  ria- 
cipally  labor  among  the  German  populatM-- 
A  number  of  American  members,  among  wh'  :■; 
Fathers  Hecker  and  Hewitt  are  best  known,  k:' 
the  order  by  special  permission  of  the  pi^t  i-^ 
order  to  found  an  independent  organiiatlon  w: 
missionary  purposes,  better  suited  to  thi>  cu  r. 
try,  called  the  Paulists,  who  established  ::i<^J 
first  house  in  the  city  of  New  Tork  in  1856.  In 
1860  the  Redemptorists  had  80  houses  in  It:  y; 
21  in  Germany,  9  in  France,  9  in  Belgium :  -■- 
Holland,  4  in  the  British  islands,  and  10  m  u 
United  States  (at  Annapolis,  Baltimore,  P'r  •• 
lo,  Cumberiand,  Detroit,  New  Orleans,  >o-* 
York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  and  Rochot.ri 
Altogether  they  had  in  tliese  establi»hnn^i> 
about  1,800  members.— A  congregation  ol  I^j 
demptorist  nuns,  which  was  likewise  fo'Hi-'-*^ 
by  Liguori  in  1732,  has  never  extended  iN;^' 
widely ;  it  counted  in  1860  only  1  housi  m 
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l)iit  in  1788  retmned  to  Switzerland.  On  the 
French  invasion  of  1798,  he  sommoned  the  for- 
est and  monntain  cantons  to  the  snocor  of  Bern, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  arm7  of  the  canton  of 
Sohwytz,  8,000  strong,  held  the  French  army 
in  check  for  2  days  at  Moi^arten.  Overcome 
at  last  by  superior  numbers,  they  accepted  the 
convention ;  and  after  the  formation  of  the  Hel- 
vetian republic  Beding  was  one  of  those  who 
zealously  advocated  the  restoration  of  the  old 
federsl  constitution.  After  the  departure  of 
the  French  almost  all  the  cantons  declared 
themselves  against  the  government,  and  Reding 
called  at  Schwytz  a  general  meeting,  which 
assembled  Sept.  27,  1802,  and  devoted  itself  to 
^e  formation  of  an  independent  political  aya- 
tem.  As  head  of  the  provisional  government 
he  had  in  1801  gone  to  Paris  to  impress  upon 
Bonaparte  his  plan  of  administration,  but  nad 
been  unsaccessfnl  in  his  mission,  was  made 
prisoner  by  Marshal  Ney,  when  by  Bonaparte's 
orders  that  officer  interfered  in  Swiss  affairs, 
and  imprisoned  at  Arbourg.  In  1808  he  was 
made  landamman  of  Schwytz,  then  retired  to 
private  life,  and  in  1809  was  again  called  to 
occupy  his  old  position.  In  1813  he  conducted 
the  negotiations  with  the  Rhenish  confedera- 
tion, in  regard  to  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland. 

REDGUTfi,  PiERBB  Joseph,  a  French  paint- 
er of  flowers,  bom  at  St.  Hubert,  near  Li^ge, 
Belgium,  July  10,  1769,  died  in  Paris,  June  19, 
1840.  He  belonged  to  a  family  of  painters, 
and,  having  settled  in  Paris,  painted  some  of  the 
most  elegant  flowers  in  the  series  known  as  the 
Collection  dt8  velins^  commenced  under  Louis 
XIV.  and  still  continued  under  the  supervision 
of  the  academy  of  fine  arts ;  and  in  1822  he  suc- 
ceeded Van  Spaendonck  as  professor  of  vegeta- 
ble iconography  at  the  jardtn  des  plants.  His 
magnificent  works,  Le8  liliactes  (8  vols,  fol., 
Paris,  1802-'16),  and  Les  roses  (8  vols,  fol., 
1817),  are  the  finest  known  specimens  of  bo- 
tanical illustration.  A  copy  of  the  former  on 
vellum,  with  the  original  drawings,  was  pur- 
chased by  the  empress  Josephine  for  84,000 
francs. 

REDPOLL.    See  LnrarsT. 

REDSHID  PASHA.    See  Rkshid  Pasha. 

REDSTART,  the  common  name  of  the  war- 
blers of  the  American  genus  setophaga  (Swains.). 
The  bill  is  as  in  other  flycatchers,  and  abruptly 
curved  and  notched  at  the  tip;  the  wings 
rounded,  with  the  2d  to  4th  quills  longest ;  tail 
long,  graduated,  and  broad ;  tarsi  and  toes  short. 
There  are  many  species,  mostly  in  South  and 
Central  America,  brilliantly  marked  with  red, 
yellow,  and  black ;  the  South  American  species 
have  more  or  less  yellow  in  their  plumage,  and 
the  Mexican  are  usually  black  and  red.    The 


best  known  apeoies  in  Korth  Ameriet  is  tL» 
common  redstart  (3.  rutieiUoy  Swains.) ;  it  ^ 
about  ^  inchea  long  with  an  alar  extent  of  v 
in  the  xnale  the  prevailing  color  ia  black,  win 
the  base  of  the  winga  and  tail  and  sides .: 
breast  reddiah  orange ;  abdomen,  under  :L 
eoverta,  and  central  line  on  breast  vhite:  i 
the  female  the  black  is  replaced  by  olire  peri 
above  and  brownish  white  below,  the  be&c  s 
aahy,  and  the  red  ia  changed  to  yellow.  I:  u< 
found  throughout  the  eastern  United  Sut»  h 
the  plains  of  the  Missouri,  and  aometim^  vhc- 
ders  to  the  West  Ludies  in  winter;  it  is  s  Terr 
handsome  bird,  always  in  motion  on  the  tniLi- 
and  branches  of  trees  in  search  of  insects  ^c 
larv89,  jumping  quickly  from  aide  to  side,  d*- 
playing  the  brilliant  tail  at  every  moTenitO. 
and  now  and  then  darting  oflT  after  an  insect  r: 
the  wing,  or  descending  to  the  ground  in  &  7}- 
ral  or  zigzag  manner ;  it  also  pursues  o:it: 
birds  as  if  in  sport,  snapping  the  bill  violeaj. 
The  nest  is  placed  in  a  low  bush,  suspeodec :: 
the  twigs,  and  is  of  delicate  structure ;  the  e;^ 
are  4  to  6,  white,  with  aah-gray  and  bla-:^  ^- 
spots ;  a  single  brood  ia  raised  in  a  sea^os- 
The  European  redstart  belongs  to  a  difcrrr 
aub-family  of  the  warblers,  and  to  the  zhj 
rutieilla  (Brehm),  peculiar  to  the  old  wor;<i 
The  IL  phanieura  (Brehm>  is  a  little  more  tU: 
fi  inchea  long ;  in  the  nude  the  bill,  legs.  K\i 
cheeks,  and  uiroat  are  black ;  the  bresst,  ntn  r 
and  sides  red;  forehead  white;  crown,  biii 
neck,  and  back  deep  blue-gray.  It  occnr^  li 
over  Europe,  and  is  a  visitor  to  Great  Briu;: 
from  April  to  September;  unlike  its  Ameri  1: 
ally,  it  is  a  very  fine  songster,  heard  the  sum- 
mer long  in  orchards,  hedge  rows,  gardens.  aiHi 
ivy-covered  walls;  the  male  is  very aflVciicc- 
ate,  and  sometimes  sings  to  his  mate  as  ktc  t< 
10  at  night  and  as  early  as  3  in  the  momiDi; 
it  feeds  on  insects,  worms,  arid  berries;  t'. 
eggs,  4  to  6,  are  greenish  blue,  and  laid  in  lio.t^ 
of  trees  or  in  a  nest  on  the  ground.  It  is  m  J  ■: 
prized  as  a  cage  bird  for  ita  beauty  and  x^ 
song ;  if  taken  young,  it  may  be  taught  to  ins- 
tate the  notes  of  most  other  birds,  and  even  ti 
whistle  a  tune.  The  name  in  both  hcmispb^'^^ 
is  derived  from  the  constant  jerking  moti^s^ 
of  the  bird,  displaying  the  red  of  the  tail. 

REDWING.    See  Blackbibd. 

REDWITZ,  OsoAB,  baron,  a  German  p*^- 
born  in  Lichtenau,  near  Anspach,  June  28,  l^-^\ 
He  spent  nearly  6  years  in  the  uniTersitv  0: 
Munich  in  the  study  of  philosophy  and  ia^. 
In  the  autunm  of  1861  he  was  called  to  ^  lei " 
as  professor  of  general  literary  histoiy,  but  re 
signed  his  position  in  186S  in  order  to  devJ^ 
himself  to  literary  pursuita.  His  works  ha^e 
passed  through  numerooa  editions. 


APPEKDIX. 


QFAKERS.*  The  sooioty  of  Friends,  com- 
f^iilr  called  Qaakers,  is  a  body  of  Christian 
"fessors  which  arose  in  England  about  the 
ildle  of  the  17th  centorj.  Many  of  those 
tio  joined  it  belonged  to  families  of  high 
-I sociability,  and  had  been  distingnished  for 
i  o  i  r  p  i  c ty.  The  ministry  and  labors  of  George 
>x  were  chiefly  instrumental  under  the  di- 
10  blessing  in  convincing  them  of  the  Chris- 
la  principles  held  by  Friends,  and  his  labors 
'ntributed  largely  to  their  establishment  as 
roj^iilarly  organized  body.  He  was  born  at 
»:\iyton,  Leicestershire,  in  1624,  and  educated 
1   the  Episcopal  worship.     From  childhood 

0  led  a  religious  life,  and  being  apprenticed 
•>  a  shoemaker  who  also  kept  sheep,  his  occu- 
lt ion  was  chiefly  that  of  a  shepherd.  Pasa- 
'.vr  much  of  his  time  in  retirement  and  be* 

•j^  earnestly  engaged  for  the  salvation  of  his 
>Til,  he  diligently  read  the  Holy  8criptures, 
V  <iiting  on  the  Lord  to  be  taught  by  his  Spirit 
iL'ir  true  meaning.    In  this  state  of  humble 
N  ;>endence,  he  was  enlightened  to  see  the 
;  iritnal  nature  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  and 
viis  favored  to  experience  the  work  of  re- 
i'Tiiption.    Receiving  a  divine  call  to  the  min- 
-^Tj,  he  commenced  his  labors  in  the  year 
i'347,  and,  from  a  conviction  that  it  was  con- 
Mr  v  to  Ohrist^s  command,  refused  to  receive 
"iiipensation  for  preaching.    The  purity  of 
i^  life  and  the  heavenly  unction  attending  his 
'•iniHtry  carried  conviction  to  the  hearts  of 
t'lC  people,  and  multitudes  embraced  the  prin- 
iples  he  promulgated.    Speaking  of  his  mis- 
>>•  m,  he  says :  "  I  was  sent  to  turn  people  from 
'!  irkncss  to  light,  that  Uiey  might   receive 
Hirist  Jesus;  for  to  as  many  as  should  receive 
Mm  in  his  light,  I  saw  that  he  would  give 
i'ovrer  to  become  the  sons  of  Gh>d,  which  I  had 
oijtained  by  receiving  Ohrist    I  was  to  direct 
TK'ople  to  the  spirit  that  gave  forth  the  Scrip- 
t  iTvs,  by  which  they  might  be  led  into  all 

1  ruth,  and  so  up  to  Ohrist  and  God,  as  those 

*  VntUr  tb«  title  Fbtcitm,  ft  gvneni  rlew  of  the  hlstoiy 
'•  A  «ii^cipllQe  of  that  denoralDfttion  of  ChriAtlans  has  been 
'  -  i^n  :  ;iii(l  this  article,  prepared  under  the  anthority  of  the 
• '^  Lvlclphia  yearly  meeting,  nreaenta  a  more  speciilo  state- 

■  Ml  of  their  relif^ooB  duotnnea,  as  held  by  tiiat  portion 
<  ^  tiu>  bo<\y  which  ciaima  to  bo  the  orthodox  repreeenUtirt 
'I  Its  original fonnden. 


had  been  who  gave  them  forth,  I  saw  that 
Christ  died  for  all  men,  was  a  propitiation  for 
all,  and  enlightened  all  men  with  his  divine 
and  saving  light,  and  that  none  could  be  true 
believers  but  those  that  believed  therein.^'  In 
a  few  years  meetings  were  settled  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  notwithstanding  the 
persecution  to  which  the  society  was  subjected 
because  of  its  testimony  against  oaths,  a  paid 
and  man-made  ministry,  war,  using  false  and 
flattermg  compliments,  and  the  plural  pronouns 
to  a  single  person,  &c.,  its  members  increased, 
and  mimifested  a  zeal,  devotedness,  anid  love 
of  each  other,  which  excited  admiration  even 
in  their  opposers.  Numerous  ministers,  di- 
vinely called  to  and  anointed  for  the  work, 
travelled  through  Great  Britain,  and  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  where  many  meetings 
were  settled,  and  some  went  to  Asia  and  Af- 
rica. Many  came  to  America,  enduring  great 
hardships  in  their  journeys  tlirough  the  wilder- 
ness ;  and  a  large  body  of  Friends,  under  the 
patronage  of  WilUam  Penn,  emigrated  from 
the  mother  country  and  settled  in  Pennsylva- 
nia.— When  it  is  considered  that  all  who  regu- 
larly attended  the  meetings  of  Friends,  as  well 
as  their  children,  were  viewed  as  members,  it 
is  obvious  that  some  system  of  church  govern- 
ment was  necessary  by  which  their  conduct 
might  be  regulated  and  controlled.  George 
Fox  early  began  the  establishment  of  meetings 
for  discipline,  and  in  a  few  years  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  its  accomplishment  both  in 
Europe  and  America.  The  first  objects  of  at- 
tention in  these  meetings  were  the  care  of  the 
poor,  the  maintenance  and  education  of  orphans 
and  poor  children,  the  orderly  accomplishment 
of  marriages,  the  registry  of  births  and  deaths, 
the  granting  of  certificates  of  approval  to  minis- 
ters traveling  abroad,  and  preserving  an  ac- 
count of  the  sufferings  of  Friends  in  support  of 
their  religion.  While  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
offences  would  arise,  it  did  not  necessarily  fol- 
low that  the  erring  one  must  be  cut  off";  and 
measures  were  adopted  for  extending  brotherly 
labor,  in  the  spirit  of  love  and  meekness,  for 
the  restoration  of  such,  WTien  brought  sin- 
cerely to  condemn  his  error  and  amend  his 
way,  a  brother  la  gained ;  and  if  this  desirable 
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resaltlsnotattaiiM 
his  misconduct  and  declares  that  he  is  no  longer 
a  member  of  it.  This  is  the  extent  of  the  cen- 
sure pronounced  by  the  society,  and  its  pro- 
ceedings are  founded  on  the  directions  given 
by  our  Lord  in  Matt,  xviii.  15-20.  The  dis- 
ciplinary care  of  the  society  was  also  exercised 
to  preserve  its  members  from  denying  or  im- 
pugning its  Christian  principles.  The  records 
of  the  monthly  meeting  held  at  Haverhill,  Eng- 
land, the  9th  of  first  month,  1676,  contained  a 
minute  disowning  JeflTery  Bullock  for  contra- 
vening the  doctrines  of  Friends  by  "  affirming 
that  he  expects  neither  Justification  nor  con- 
demnation by  that  Christ  that  died  at  Jerusa* 
lem.*'  At  London  yearly  meeting  held  1694, 
a  rule  was  adopted  for  dealing  with  persons, 
if  any  such  there  were,  professing  with  Friends, 
who  *^  held  any  such  gross  errors  or  false  doc- 
trines as  are  against  the  validity  of  Christ's 
snfi^rings,  blood,  resurrection,  ascenaon,  or 
dlory  in  the  heavens,  or  any  way  tending  to 
Sie  denial  of  the  heavenly  Man,  Christ."  The 
discipline  adopted  at  an  early  period  by  the 
American  yearly  meetings  contains  a  rule  for 
dealing  with  and  disowning  members  who  per- 
sist in  ^^  denying  the  divinity  of  onr  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  the  inunediate  revelation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  the  authenticity  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures;"  and  at  different  periods  per- 
sons have  been  disowned  for  such  errors.  There 
are  four  grades  of  meetings  for  discipline :  first, 
preparative,  which  prepare  business  for  the 
second  or  monthly  meetings,  in  which  the  ex- 
ecutive power  is  chiefly  lo^ed;  then  the  quar- 
terly meetings,  consisting  of  several  monthly 
meetings,  and  exercising  a  supervisory  care 
over  them;  and  lastiy  the  yearly  meetings, 
which  include  the  whole  society  within  a  pre- 
scribed district,  possess  exclusively  the  legis- 
lative power,  and  annually  investigate  the  con- 
dition of  their  subordinate  meetings.  In  each 
preparative  meeting  there  are  usually  two  or 
more  Friends  of  each  sex  chosen  as  overseers 
to  take  cognizance  of  any  improper  conduct  of 
the  members,  to  admonish  tnem  in  love,  and 
if  necessary  report  the  esse  to  the  preparative 
meeting.  From  this  it  generally  goes  to  the 
monthly  meeting,  where  a  committee  is  ap» 
pointed  to  endeavor  to  convince  and  reclaim 
the  offender.  The  women  have  similar  meet* 
ings  and  the  like  order  and  care  for  the  help 
and  preservation  of  their  members,  but  take  no 
part  in  the  legislative  proceedings  of  the  soci* 
ety.  There  are  also  distinct  meetings  for  the 
oversight  and  help  of  the  ministry,  composed 
of  ministers  and  elders,  the  latter  being  prudent 
religious  Friends  chosen  especially  to  have 
the  care  of  the  ministry.  To  monthly  meet- 
ings belong  the  reanisite  care  for  tiie  reception 
of  persons  into  the  society,  the  application 
for  that  purpose  being  first  made  to  the  over- 
seers ;  also  the  granting  of  certificates  of  mem- 
bership to  Friends  moving  from  their  limits, 
the  allowance  and  oversight  of  marriages,  the 
free  education  of  the  childranof  the  poor,  and  the 


maintenance  of  such  members  as  are  trasUe  to 
support  themselves. — ^When  a  member  beheria 
himself  or  herself  divinely  called  to  ipeak  im 
the  religious  meetings  of  Friends  as  a  minister, 
after  a  sufficient  time  has  been  allowed  to  make 
proof  of  the  call,  if  the  preparative  meeting 
of  ministers  and  elders  unite  in  the  jodgment 
that  a  gift  of  ^pel  ministiy  has  been  ccnzi- 
mitted  to  the  mdividnal,  it  so  reports  to  the 
monthly  meeting ;  and  if  this  comes  to  a  like 
decision,  it  forwards  the  case  to  the  qnarterly 
meeting  of  ministers  and  elders ;  and  when  ik 
also  unites  in  the  conclusion  of  the  others,  the 
person  is  recorded  as  an  approved  minister. — 
The  doctrines  of  the  society  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows,  vis. :  They  believe  in  one  God, 
the  creator  and  upholder  of  all  things ;  and  in 
his  Son,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  are 
all  things ;  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit  which  jpn^ 
ceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son :  one  uod, 
blessed  for  ever.  In  treating  of  the  Three  thai 
bear  record  in  heaven,  they  prefer  keeping  to 
the  language  of  Holy  Scripture,  which  eone* 
times  induced  their  opponents  to  accuse  than 
of  unsoundnees.  This  was  the  case  in  the  cco- 
troversy  which  led  to  the  writing  of  WjiCisza 
Penn's  ''  Sandy  Foundation  Shaken.*"  Be  sajs 
the  question  between  him  and  his  opposer  wss» 
^'whether  we  owned  one  Godhead  sabttkuag 
in  three  distinct  and  sq>8rate  pereona.*^  Th« 
latter  words  Penn  argned  against  as  nnscrip- 
tural,  but,  to  prevent  a  nuseonstmction  of  hk 
views,  says:  ^^ Mistake  me  not,  we  never  have 
denied  a  Father,  TTordj  and  Spirit,  which  are 
one;  but  men's  inventions ;"  and  at  differt&i 
periods  of  his  life  he  strenuously  repelled  the 
charge  of  Socinianism  as  regarded  himself  acid 
the  society.  The  same  applies  to  his  aigumvsi 
respecting  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  satisfactiAB; 
for  while  he  rejects  the  school  terms  in  whirh 
his  antagonist  dressed  it,  he  quotes  nnmeniu 
passages  of  Scripture  proving  that  onr  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  in  his  suffering  and  death,  was  a 
most  acceptable  sacrifice  and  propitiation  ft* 
the  sins  of  mankind.  They  own  and  befieve  m 
Jesus  Christ,  who  was  conceived  of  the  Ecij 
Ghost  and  boim  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  whom  we 
have  redemption  and  pardon  through  his  Uood, 
even  the  remission  of  onr  sins ;  thaX  he  was  a 
most  satisfactory  aacrifice  for  the  ana  of  the 
world,  being  crucified  without  the  gates  €i 
Jerusalem,  rose  from  the  dead  the  third  day, 
ascended  into  heaven,  and  now  sitt«th  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,  our  holy  mediator,  inter- 
cessor, and  advocate  with  the  Father.  Thev 
have  uniformly  believed  that  ho  is  troe  God 
and  perfect  man  in  wonderftil  union,  and  thst 
the  forgiveneas  of  sins  which  anypartake  of  is 
only  by  virtue  of  his  aacrifice.  Tnal  the  Holy 
Spirit  whom  Christ  said  he  would  send,  kftdt 
and  guides  his  followers  into  all  troth :  thai  a 
manifestation  of  thia  Spirit  is  givca  to  envy 
man  to  profit  withal,  whidi  convicts  of  iteu 
and,  as  it  is  obeved,  gives  power  to  oicrcoae 
and  forsake  it ;  that  it  enables  eavingiy  to  m^ 
derstand  the  Holy  Scriptures^  and  gives  the  Gv» 
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and  distinet  aasodations.  In  a  printed  dooa* 
ment  issued  at  Philadelphia,  dated  4th  month, 
21st,  1827,  giving  reasons  for  such  separation, 
it  is  said:  *' Doctrines  held  bj  one  part  of  the 
sooietj,  and  which  we  believe  to  be  sound 
and  edifying,  are  pronounced  by  the  other 
part  to  be  unsound  and  spurious.^'  These  doo- 
trines  were  opinions  preached  by  Elias  Hicks, 
and  regarded  as  invalidadng  the  miraculous 
conception,  divinity,  atonement,  &a,  of  the 


Lord  Jesus,  and  also  the  diTine  mflMnty  d 

the  Holy  Scriptures.  Those  who  approved  i 
K  Hicks  and  his  sentiments  were  dissatb^i 
with  opposition  made  to  thw  proraulgatici 
and  after  the  separation  both  parties  m^ 
tained  yearly  meetings  of  their  own,  eadi  &tL 
claiming  the  name  of  Friends. — See  Gtcrt: 
Fox's  "Journal,"  Sewell's  '^History."  B^- 
clay's  '*  Apology,"  and  Penn'a  <'  Biae  and  Fk^^ 
ress"and"Key." 
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